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T Here is now in the Preſs, A Compteat or General Hiſtory Oe, Simple and Compound, 5 
n 


divided into Three Claſſes, of Vegetable, Animal, and eral ; with their Uſe ig Phy. 


lick, Chymiſtry, and:Phatmacy ; and all Arts and Sciences. Illuſtrated with above Four hundred 


curious Copper Cuts, drawn from the Life; with a Diſcourſe to each, explaining their different 


Names, the Countries from whence they come, the Way to know the True from the Falfe, their Pro- 
pertiss, Cc. A Work of very great Uſe and Curioſity : The Cuts being the fineſt yet extant. 
Written by Monſieur Pome? ; and Publiſhed by Monſieur Fagor, Councellor of State, and Chief 


Phyſician to the preſent. King of France: With this Remark, That all the Drugs from which theſe 


Figures were drawn, were publickly ſhewn, and their Uſes, &c. demonftrated, in the Royal Gar- 
den. of Paris, Printed for ſeveral Bookſellers; and fold by John Morphew near Stationers. Hall. 


Notre: The Original is ſold for 305. at Paris, that of Lemery, Turnefort, & c, above 30 5. more; and 


this in Engliſh, with the Cuts as good, and many Additions, &. very curiouſly printed, in 2 Vol. 
in 4%. will be ſold for 20.5. in Quires. It will be finiſhed by Lady · da next. Specimens may 


be ſeen at moſt Bookſellers, the Book being in the Preſs. 


T Here is in the Preſs, A.compleat Courſe or Syſtem of the Mathematicks. Written in French. 

by Monſieur Ozanam, Mathematician to the preſent King of France. Lately printed at Pars, - 
Done into Exgliſb, in 5 Vol. in 89. with very many Copper Cuts. Each Part is done by a Perſon 
welt skill'd in the Part they do: And Dr. Walz's Works are conſulted ; and where there is Occa- 


nion, Additions are made from him at the Bottom of the Page. Note; Two Volumes will be prin— 


ted at Oxon, viz. the Mechanicks, Geography, Aſtronomy, Fortification, & c. the other Three at 
London. Price of the Five Volumes 11. 10 5. bound. Note: Monſieur Ozanam's Mathematical 
Recreations, in 89, with many Cuts, Price 65. may be had of the Perſons that print this Curſes. 
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To obyiate whatever may be objefed, and ſhew the Reader the Uſe of this Fork; Firſt, 
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De humbly catteeive, that à judicions Phyſician or Surgeon, vhm we ſuppoſe may be tov 
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Ciomtſe of Anatomy, 400 ec ab 2 art of it (75 relates only to o particle Branch 
of the Prefelſion, notwith}anding ll this had Nhe he left ro bis Liberty to chiiſe ivhat her 
Fudgment directe him to out of the, whole Anatomical Field, than be confnei to ſuch and 
ſuch particular Parts by an) one or more Authors upon ſuob Subjects, or bade a Work of 
*his Kind ſo curtail d, Har K can neither find out the ·iginhing or End of the Deſign. 
"To neben the Hitentions therefore of ſuch Men, whom we hope for that End will be Eu? 
cer er of thes, de hade contrived, by taking in nbattwer wat curions and nebeſſiuy, 
though it has drawn ths Volume to a longer Length that deſigned, not only to render the Wii 
perfect and rompleat, but alſo to eaſe the Prabtitioner of the Burthen of reading over 1hit-, 
ever might be contained in the Whole, to find out only what might be neceſſary at auy Tits 
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full Thing to ſubmit himſelf ih a Convictian of | bu Errors. Beſides this, the young 
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Baue Occaſion to enquire for, which we hope may in ſome Meaſure; if not entirely, anſiver 
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to conſider, the. ſeveral Uſes and Advaiitages. of. an Undertaking of this Rind, and to gi 


the Cauils made againſt this. Work, before the learned and accurate Reader has bad Time 


Wee of ihe Ne e Reer, Jack 00; off rae 7 
Succeſs of t bis Deſigns aud not from Men who. judge at Second hand, that is, it hout 
Book, or thoſe who are altogether govern d by Caprice and Humour, no like nothing but 


what. they themſelves are Aduiſers in, or at. leaſt that is cook d to their own fantaſtick 


Falates. 
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a Theſe are not t he Alen we ſhall chuſe | for Our Tudpes, or court for A pplanſe * bitt rather 
take ubon u to. inen as Students, and not Proficients: And Fit, Me ſhall addreſs 

| | entleman who. ii pleas d to ft udy Anatomy on Phyſiol as m Atronpliſlmucnts 
and not as. a Profiſſon; and therefore for bis Sake likewiſe weihave provided on wars 


aur {ekves.to the. 


OF 
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directly thereto, and without which, this Volume woutd not onty. have been imperfett, but 


frivolons and i; pertinent. Nor is that of the Bones the leaſt Branch of Surgery, as ſame, 
even of the greateſt of: that Profeſſion, have. made it, by not qualifying. themſelves as they 


ought in the Curt of Luxations, in which moſt of them, are ſo for from being Proficients, 
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have and do daily exceed them in this Particular to a Miracle: So that the Cure of Tura 
tions, or Reducing of à Bone, is ſo Far from being one of the leaſt and moft inconſiderable 
Branches ef Surgery, that it appears plainly one of the greateſt and moſt ejteemable. in its 


Conſequences 5. fr there is no Part of; Surgery, wherein there have beenyo. many tiftakes 


committed, as that of the Luxatien, «ſpeally in this Nation, - wherein that -ſeemas,tq have; 
been more particularly neglected or deſpiſed by Men of the largeſt Practice and, Reputation ; 
«nd therefore we have plentifully enriched this Volume.with, a compleat Agcount of Luxa- 
TIONS. SARS 9 2 „ Rn THe, 

; In the next Place, we ſball addreſs. the, Student in Phyſick and Anatom, and f anſuler 
the Complaints ſome have form d againſt this Work, eſpecially this Firſt Volume, as being 
clogg'd with too much Matter, and ſpun out to an unreafonable Length. We juſtly own 


this might have been contratted into ſomething leſs a Compaſs, ſq as to haue been_brought 
into Ten or Twelve Months, had it not been. purely out of Regard to the -yourg Student in 


Phyſick, Surgery, and Anatomy, the Subject of this Volume being ſo akſolutely neceſſary. fon 
vantage to the fe, as he would-become & finiſicd or. expert Phyſician, either. to a Fleet, Arc 

And if the young Surgeon-will, e us. Leave to deliver our 621;Opiniens, conſonant to 
thoſe of our Authors we have made uſe of, we will aſſure him, . That, thoſe . ſuperficial Re- 
lations of Caſes and Cures, which ſome think ſufficient to inſtruct them; in order for Pra- 
ice, are ſo far from making him a Profigient in his Art, that. ſuch, a flight Study only 
is enough to ruin bim; firſt, by making bim Opinionatiue of bus own. Worth, the ſureſt 
Bar to future Acquirements, and then rendring him Dogmatical, which is of dangerous 
Conſequence to make a Man miſcarry.in. bu Practice, becauſe he will then find it a dif- 


the Qualification, eſpecially of the Tao later, and a great Accompliſbment. as. well ay Ad- 


ur- 


e good on i 


he may with. leſs Trouble and Stud) turn to ſuch Things as he thinks only neceſſary. to ſatue 
his Curiaſtty, without the Fatigue of "conſulting thoſe tediows Proceſſes of Cures, &. which 
relate. only. ro Practict, and that more immediately to Surgery, bu in this Valgme,, 
we were oblig d. to, ewe. principally: Regard to, the ſubyect. Mater of. the Benet heading ws + 


that it is to le fearid; they. are too grant, that Branch of late Years having fallen into. 
the Hands of a Sort of Men zue call Bone Setters, which, though. deſpis A by the Surgeons, 
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| Surgeon ought never to complain of having too many Gaſes or Relations of one and the 

F ſfirnme- Fatt; und rde different Methods of treating the fate, beeduſe be will fnd them all 

7P ſhort enough *when' be comer to compleat the Cure, a argv oi would them ſecrathy wiſh 
+1 l bim in the minnreſt Grcum- 


b ine larger "and ler Hermmi, "that wou im 7 
1 "Pancesz fon in that Trofeſſion, ſometimes thoſe ven Things that appear the moſt trivial 
= ] eincu mewn, "vhitefore the ann b 
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The Anaromiſt i either be deſigns this Srudy for Uſe or Curioſity, can niver with any l 
Pretence bf Reuſon pretend to fhid Fault, that his Inſtructions are too full, and that it 
1 tube him up too mur h A ime ans Eabour; for be that purſues Anatomy with à Deſign 
to ur Br an Perfettion, mußt never think of coming ar is wirhowd Ren ding and Appl. 
cation," the firſt. of which'is not to he done from ſhort imperfet Alridgmemi; but rim 4 
complent;” yes conciſe, Dꝛſcription of the Parts handled by the bet Authorities. And ibiris 
the Scheme ape have taken in this Volume of the Hiſtory of the Bones, and their Cres, 
as the moſt ſolid and, indeed, only Frundation for Surgery and Anatomy: For the Reader 
| of Ard f0 conſider, when he blames the Prolixity of the Mork, -Thet this w the largeſt 
7 Field of Anatomy; and as it in the leaſt cultivated,” has been, till of late Narr, the leaſt 
wuuxulerſtvod q therefore the Reader can never with Juſtice complain aguinſt' the effetual Pro- 
fecution of a Mork ſo neteſſary und curious, in order to which, there wa a Nezeſfity of 
ynoring all the various Authors of any Huthority that have worit upon the Bones, and that 
not barely cutſorily, and by Straps, but ith Effect, ſo as to ane the Purpoſes for Which 
© they vere defigned, of Info mation and Inſtruction, and without which" thty had been of 10 
7 Uſe, either to the experienced Practitioner or young Anatomiff, ood oo 
-F We: engage to finiſh the hole in Two Volumes more, which will he contain'd in Twelve 
x Months each, and no more: This we thought > of to acquaint our Subſcribers with, that 
they may know the Extent of their Charges. The Advertiſement we hawe given at the 
Litter End of this Volume, and which will be inferted in the ſuterelling Months, will bos 
= »hit "the Tuo next Volinmes Will contain. In ſhort, There will be above Fifty Tracht o 
particular Parts made uſe of; as relating, firft, to the Stomach, Cancers, Hſiula s, Diſ- 
1 eaſes of the Eyes, Ears, Guts, Worms, Wind, Cholick, Stone, Gall, Chyle, Urine, 
4 Pulſe, &c. all by the beſt Modern Authors, which were never Engliſhed before, and which 4 
no e cam procure under Fifty Times the Value of the whole Work, when tom- 
n The Subſcribers Names, Places of Abode, &C. ſball be printed to each Volume, with a 
hort Index, Contents, &c. as there is to this; and to the 1605 and laſt Volume, a generbl 
Bidex ſhall be added. Perſons may now cemplent their Sets for this Firſt Volume, or hawe 
it entire, Boumd or in Quires, and fo continue them till the Three Volumes are finiſhed ;; 
for they mow know their Charge. Beſide, to encgurage any Perſon to be a Subſcriber, we 
promiſe any Tract they propoſe to us ſhall be inſerted, or any other Pieces of Value, in what. 
ever Language it is, that they think proper ſhould be done, ſhall be faithfully tranſlated, and 
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| Chap: 1. A hort K 
Hs 7 external Partsof the Head, 4 483 
Chap. 2. Of the Denomination of "the exter- 


Chap. 4> 0 he external Parts dedititeid to 


1 0 O N 4 E N T 85 of the PRA cr contain 


in this Firſt Volume of the Bibliotheca Austomica, Oc. 


RAC 7 TR * The Introdeftory Pre- 
fass oo Page 1 
Tract II. 4 ſhove cbt of the 


and mutual Pr portion, of the external Parts, 
by Spigelivs, 418 


nal Parts of the Thorax or Cheſt, 22 
Chap. 3. Of the Dearmination of the external 
Parts of the Lower Venter, 23 


Generation, 2 


Chap. 5. Of the Hand, f of the Parts 


thereunto belon wing, 6 26 
Chap. 6. Of.the Denomination of the Feet, 
and Parts thereto belonging, 27 
Chap. 7. Of the Magnitnde and, Figure f 
the Be Body, and their Difference in 
reſpect ta Age, Sex, Difrempers, end (li- 


mates, 28 


Chap 8. Of the Figure and Magnitude of 


£ Head, and P. arts thereto belonging, 32 
Cha p. 9. Of the Thorax or Chet, and of. 


the Breaſts, 433 
Chap. 10. 07 a Proportion of hy Liner 


Venter, and of the Pudenda in both 
Scæes, 34 


Chap. 11. Of the mutual Proportion of the 
Linbs, 33 
4 Last HI. Spigelius's Oles vations relating 10 
the Hiſtory of the Bones, 3 
Chap. 1. Of the Nature, Uſes, and Diferen- 
ces, of the Bones, 26 
Chap. 2. 
Explanation of their Names, 49 
Chap. 3. Of the £ 
nexion of the Bones, 42 
Chap. 4. f the Nutrition or Nur iment bf 
the Bones, and by » har Means conveyed to 
them, | M43 
Chap. 5. Contains 4 5 Enumeration and 
Diſcinci ion ef the Nez 46 
Tract IV. Oj the Anatom e humane Bodies, 
us Diviſon and Parts in general, by Mon- 
tr St. Hilare, —_ 8 
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Denominations, Figure, Ma nitude, 


nation ” the Names. 


Of the Parts of the Bones, with an 


gracture and mutual C. 


the Bans 18 zencral, Cos 53 


4 partic, ar Account of every Bone 15 LY Bo- 
ay, . "IS 59 


Trad V. Of c lagert in general, 72 


Tract VI. Of Ligaments in proud, x 74 
Track VII. Monſieur Le Clerk, \Phyfician in 


Orders to the French King, his Aac ount of 
all the Bones; taten from. bs Compleat 


Ol feology, 78 
Tract VIII. 4 Fes Ree apical ron A. all the 
Bones of the hamane Body | 123 
Tract IX. 4 Recapioalatio of the Ane, - 


tions of the Bones. N45 


Tract X. Ad. Spigeiius's' compleat- Urs * 
the Bones, 5 ben, plert, nh 1 
Tract XI. 


Cartilages and. Lig aments, 
_ written by polar in 5 Chapters, 191 
Tract XII. 
725 rear Charrier s new Anatomy of "the 
Teeth, " | 201 
Tract XIII. Dr. Lanzon' 5 Anatomical Di 
ſertation of the Teeth, 205 


Tract XIV. A Recapitulation of the Doctrine 


of the Bones in humane Bodies, by Dr. Kehl, 
in 13 Chapter, 208 
Tract XV. Dr. Ey ſſon of Groningen bau- 
tomical and Ply cal-Treatiſe of. the Bones. in 
Infants,their Diſeaſes and Cures, 227 to 2 7 
Tract XVI. Dr. Coiterus of Nuremberg / 2 
Treatiſe of humane Bones, containing an- 
count of the Bones of a Fœtus in! . 
as alſo of an Infant of 6 Months old, in 
which are explained the Firſt Origin of "the 
Bones, their Jucreaſe, and what Diff. rence 
70 be obſerved between the Bones of Infants and 
adult Perſons, 
Tract XVII. 
thropogeniz, Ichnographia, or his Intro- 
duckion # his Ofteogeriy of the OED, 


Tract XVIIE Theodore Kerkeringius's Olte- 
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TO THE 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, Medica, Chirurgica, & M. 


I ſeems almoſt ſurpriſing, that Ana- 
tomy, which by the general Conſent 
of the moſt celebrated Naturaliſts, as 

L well as Phyſicians of all Ages, has 
obtained the Title of being one of the main 
Foundation Pillars of Phyſick as well as of 
Chirurgery, ſhould nevertheleſs not eſcape 
the malicious Cenſures and Reflections of 
ſome Perſons, who notwithſtanding they 
are ſufficiently ambitious of being counted 
great Phyſicians, yet are ſo far forgetful 
both of themſelves and their Profeſſion, as 


either quite to neglect the Anatomical Ob- 


ſervations as uſeleſs, or at leaſt to repreſent 
them (in relation eſpecially to our Modern 
Inventions and Diſcoveries) as ſuperfluons, 
and little conducing to the happy Succeſs 
of the Practice of Phyſick, and conſequently 
to the Cures of moſt Ditcaſes. 

Thoſe that thus vilify, and as far as in 
them lies would mangle and rob the Profeſ- 
ſion of Phyſick of one of its moſt noble 
Parts, may be diftinguilh'd into Two Sorts : 
The Firſt are the Chymiſts, and their Fol- 
lowers, who having their Brain intoxicated 
with their Panacea's, or univerſal Medicines, 
Secrets, Specificks, Noſtrums, and tuch-like 
Chimera's, hive revived the ancient Sect of 
the Empiricks among us, and without trou- 


bling themſelves much about the true 
Knowledge of the natural Conſtitution of 
the Body, the Structure of its Parts, and 
their Functions, (which, if impaired, prove 
the Cauſes of ſo many Diſeaſes) have con- 
fined the Study, as well as the Practice, of 
our noble Art, to the narrow Bounds of 
certain well-experimented (as they are pleas d 
to call them) Chymical or Pharmaceutical 
Preparations. ' The fecond Sort are ſuch as, 
treading the Foot: ſteps of the ancient Sect 
of the Met hodici among the Phyſicians, pre- 
fer their own Eaſe before the Publick Good; 
and being deterr'd by the vaſt Extent of this 
Study, and the Intricacy of the Anatomical 
Obſervations, content themtelyes with a 
ſuperficial Knowledge of molt Things that 
appertain to their Profeſſion : And as they 


are ignorant of the niceſt and moſt uſeful 


Points relating to it, ſo they cover their 
Neglect and Ignorance with the ſpecious 
Title of being great and aſliduous Practiſers 
of Phyſick, and Patrons of Antiquity ; to 
wit, tuch as, laying aſide all that is ſuper- 
fluous or of little Uſe in their Profeſſion, 
centre all their Study and Endeavours, if 
you will take their Word for it, in the Im- 
provement of what is more immediately 
conducing to the Practice thereof. © . 
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The chief Deſign of the following Work 
being no other than to give our Reader a 
compleat View of the moſt abſtruſe Scrutt- 
nies, Enquiries, and Diſcoveries, that have 
been made (of late Years) in Anatomy, as 
well as in the Practice of Phyſick, founded 


upon thele Diſcoveries, (as (hall be thewn 


more at large anon) we will enter upon an 
Examination of ſome of the main Objections 
that are made by thoſe Demi-Phyſicians, 
againſt the Uiefulneſs of theſe modern Ana- 
tomical Odſervations, by which they en- 
deayour to deter and ſeduce the young Stu- 
dents-in Phyſick from the true Path, which 
will infalhbly lead them to the right Un- 
derftanding of the Oeconomy of our Body, 


and conſequently to the Diſcovery. of its 


preternatural State, and of ſuch Diſeaſes as 
are its immediate Attendants. 

And here, before we enter upon a particu- 
lar Diſquiſition of their Objections, we 


muſt oblerve, That as theſe Gentlemen are 


ſenſible that the Uſefulneſs of Anatomy in 
general in Phyſick is ſo obvious in ſeveral 
Diſtempers, but eſpecially in Chirurgery, 
that to deny it, would be no leſs than to ac- 
cuſe themſelves of a palpable Ignorance and 
Stupidity ; they have pitch'd upon another 
Expedient, viz. to limit this vaſt and noble 
Part of Phyſick to very narrow Bounds, to 
wit, to the Conſideration only of the Situa- 
tion, external Figure, and Connexion of the 
Parts, calld by the ancient Empiricks, 
Anatomia Fortuita, ſuch as ſuited beſt with 
that ſuperficient Knowledge they have only 
attain'd to in this Study ; and levelling 
moſt of their Engines againſt the modern 
Diſcoveries in Anatomy, endeavour to re- 
preſent them as uſeleſs, or at leaſt ſuper- 
fluous, to the Practice of Phylick, 
For, ſay they, after many Years have 
© been expended by ſome in the Scrutiny of 
* ſeveral of the Viſcera, let us allow them 
to have, by their frequent Diſſections and 
* Inſpections of them, attained to a. more 
* exact Knowledge of their Structure ; but 
* at the ſame time let us conſider alſo, whether 
they have been able to diſcover any other 
* Ules of them, than what were known be- 
* fore? Or if they pretend they have, Whe- 
ther any conſiderable Advantage has been 
* acquired by them for the Improvement of 


* the Practice of Phyſick ? For after ſo much 
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© Time and Labour ſpent, we ſhall find 


* that there are many Parts belonging to our 
Body which ſtill retain their former Fun- 
* tions, Thus, for Inſtance, Galen has 
made the Kidneys the Organs of the Secre- 


tion of Urine, In the laſt Age, Bartholo- 


mem Euſtachius did diſcover certain Canali- 
© culi, or Tubuli, in the Subſtance of the 
* Kidneys, which were not known to Galen. 
Some of our more modern Anatomiſts have 
*alſo found out in them certain Glandules; 
but notwithſtanding all this, the Kidneys 
ſtill retain their former Function of Se- 
cretion of Urine. Neither are the Cures 
* of the Diſteinpers of the Kidneys now per- 
* formed with better Succeſs, than they were 
© before theſe Diſcoveries were made. The 
* ſame Thing ( ſay they) may be ſaid of the 
* Breaſts, the Teſticles, and the Liver, in 
* which all the new Diſcoveries of certain 
* Veſſels, of ſome Ciſterns, of fo many 
* Ducts, Glandules, and Capſule, have not. 
been able hitherto to ſhew us any other: 
© Uſes than what they had before. 

Ihe Teſticles have, by the unanimous. 


_ © Conſent of all the ancient Phyſicians, 
© been. dedicated to the Generation of the 


Seed: And. Galen: bas taught us, that the 
© Liver. ſeparates the Bile from the Blood: 
And after all the Enquiries, Lucubrations, 
© and Pains taken. by our modern Anato- 
* miſts, they have not been able to aſſign 
them any other or better Uſes ; and con- 
* ſequently their Scrutinies and Diſcoveries 
* have not been of any. Benefit to the Pra- 
ctice of Phyfick: 

But (add. they) to ſhew that even in 
© thoſe Parts, in which they moſt manifeſtly 
© have diſcovered ſome Ules, very different 
* from what have been allotted them by the 


* Ancients, after many laborious Sections 


* and Inſpections, they have not been able 
to make any conſiderable Improvement, as 
to the Practical Part of Phyſick : Let us 


Lenter upon an Examination of the Pancreas, 


*and the Spleen, That the Pancreas ſhould 
be deſigned only for the Stomach to reſt 
* upon, like as upon a Pillow, is what ſcarce 
*any Body will maintain in. our Time, 
* ſince Mirſangius has quite overthrown that 
Opinion. In the fame Manner, Who is 
* lo ignorant at this Time, as to maintain 


* that the Spleen is the Receptacle of that 
Mattes 


. 
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Matter which is conveyed thither by the 
: Solenical Branch? This being Tg 7. 


c trary to the Circulation of the Blood, and 


©to thoſe conglomerated Glandules that 
have been detected there. But what of all 
this? For ſuppoſing the modern Anato- 
© miſts have diſcovered ſome Errors of the 
© Ancients, in relation to the Uſes of theſe 
© Parts, it does not follow that therefore 
© they have found out the True: For 
© the true Uſe of the Pancreas does not de- 
* pend on the Diſcovery of its Ducts, no 
© more than that of the Spleen docs on its 
© Glandulous Subſtance, or on the Circula- 
tion of the Blood: So that if one Hypo- 


_ © theſis labours under no ſmall Difficulties, 


© the other is ſubject at lealt to as many Ob- 
© jections. 

If we examine, (ſay they) the Patholo- 
© gy of the Spleen, and of the Pancreas, and 
© take a View of the D iſeaſes attributed to 
© both theſe Parts; to wit, the Scirrhus, In- 
© flammations, the Carcinoma, Ulcers, Pains, 
and Wounds, and conſider duly what 
© Progreſs has been made by theſe new Diſ- 
coveries in the Cures of them, tis well if 
* we don't find, that they were treated with 


| © better Succeſs before the Anatomy of theſe 


Parts was enrich'd by theſe new. Obferva- 
* yations, than now they are. 

* Beſides that, it is evident, That the Cog- 
* nition of the Uſe of any Part is not abſo- 
© lutely neceſlary to the Cure of Diſeaſes; 
for were it fo, the Diſtempers of the 
* Spleen, as well as of the Pancreas, would ne- 
ver be cured, becauſe the Phyſicians are 
ignorant to this Day of the true Uſe of 
* theſe Viſcera: And what has been men- 
" tioned concerning the Spleen and the Pan- 
* creas, is applicable to all the other Parts; 
the Uſes of which have not as yet been 
* diſcovered. 


Theſe are ſome of their ſpecious Preten- 
ces, wherewith they would fain cover their 
own Ignorance ; but all theſe will appear 
very frivolous when we {hall find them put 
to the Touch-ſtone, according to the Senti- 
ments of that great and famous Anatomilt 
5 855 Thoſe who ſet their Engines at 
Work againſt the moſt abſtruſe and moſt 
uſeful modern Diſcoveries in Anatomy, 
tinding themſelves obliged to own, that the 


Cognition of the Structure of the Viſcera, 
as well as the Fabrick of the other Parts of 
the Body, is much improved of late Vears, 
had no other Way left them to undervalue 
ſo great and ſo uſeful} a Work, than by im- 
poſing upon the World a notorious Falſity; 
viz, That the Uſes of moſt Parts, after all the 
new Enquiries and Diſcoveries, are the ſame now 
that were aſſigned to them by the Ancients ; as 
will appear ſufficiently, if we make a due 
Compariſon betwixt what has been ſaid by 
the Ancients, as well as the Moderns, con- 
cerning the Viſcera, and ſome other Parts of 
our Body. | | 

To begin with the Ki4neys : Theſe were 
defin'd by the Ancients to be certain Viſcers 
of a compact carneous Subſtance, which by 


a peculiar Sympathy did attract the Seroſity 


from the Vena Cava, by Means of the Emyl- 
gents, for their own Nouriſhment, juſt as 
we {ce Dogs to delight in, and be nouriſhed 
by, Excrements. 
Accordiiig to the Moderns, the Kidneys 
are a Compoſition of {mall Glandules, from 
whence ariſe the excretory Veſſels, and make 
up a glaudulous Body, The Blood being 
convey'd by the Arteries to the Glandules 
its aqueous Parts, Iaturated with faline an 
ſome volatile Particles, are receiv d into 
their Paſſages ; whilſt the Overplus is carried 
back to the Heart by the Veins. | 
The Liver, according to the Ancients, by 
an innate Faculty, did introduce an Altera- 


tion in the Chyle, and turn'd it into Blood. 


And becauſe in all Manner of Concoctions 
there is ſeparated a twofold Excrement, viz. 
a grols and a thin, therefore the Bile, as the 
grofler Excrement, is thrown off into the 

nteſtines, but the Scrum remains with the 
Blood. 

The Uſe of this bileous Excrement is, to 
ſtimulate the Parts for the better Excretion 
ot the Excrements. 

Now let us hear what the Liver is, aceor- 
ding to the modern Anatomiſts. It is a 
Gland compoted of innumerable Folliculi, 
which, by Means of thcir porous Structure, 
{ſeparate the Bile carried thicher by the Vena 
Pwie and the Arteria Caliaca, The Bile is a 
moſt uſctul and neceflary Ferment, compos'd 
of alcatiſated Salts, which being ſeparated by 
its peculiar Veſſel, viz. the Perus Biicarius, 
is carricd to the lateſtincs, © Its Uie is, by 

| 2 the 
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the Help of its ſaline Parts, to attenuate the 
Particles of the Chyle, and to introduce an 
Alteration in the Structure of their ſmaller 
Parts, ſweetening tlie Chyle, and to promote 
„5 // 
Now I will appeal to any rational Body, 
whether there is not a very remarkable Dif- 
ference betwixt the Deſcriptions, as well of 
the Structurc of theſe Parts, as of their 
Utcs ; and how tar this Difference intro- 
duces an Alteration in the modern Practice 
of Phyſick, we will ſhew hercatter by un- 
deniable Inſtances, after we have examined 
their Three Objections, by which they pre- 
tend to prove, or at leaſt to corroborate their 
Aſſertions levelld againſt our modern Ana- 
tomica l Diſcoveries. | 

* Fearing, not without Reaſon, that their 
firſt Aſſertion would not long ſtand the 


Felt, they thought fit to grant, that the 


Uſes attributed by the Anaents to the Pan- 
creas and the Spleen, were juſtly exploded 
by the modern Anatomiſts: But ſtill to up- 
hold their tottering Cauſe, they tell us, 
That though the Moderns had diſcover d ſome 
Errors concerning the Uſes of thefe Parts, they 
bad not as het found out the true; for the 
the Uſe of the Pancreas 7s not to be diſcovered 
by its Datts, nor that of the Spleen by its glan- 


dulous Subſtance, nur by the Circulation of the 


Blood, This Aſſertion favours very much 
either of Ignorance or of Malice. | 
For who can be ſo ſtupid as not to be 


ſenſible, that fince our modern Anatomiſts 


have diſcovered the Pancreas to be a Gland, 
provided with its proper excretory Veſſels, 


that the ſame muſt needs be deſigned for the 


Secretion of ſome peculiar Juice? And it 
being evident by the Diſſections of Animals 
of different Kinds, that this Juice is carried 
to the Duodenum and mix d with the Bile, it 
muſt be undemiable alſo, that the Uſe of 
this Juice is intended tor the Benefit of the 


_ Chyle ; ſo that the general Uſe of the Pau- 
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eaſily be diſcovered by any one, that has 
but a moderate Inſight into the Operations 


of. Nature in humane Bodies. For this 
. conſiſting for the moſt part of ſaline 


arts, intermixt with ſome acid or auſtere 


Particles, theſe being mix'd with the Bile, 


not only introduce a Fermentation, but alſo 
a Precipitation, of the fuculent Parts of 


the Chyle. Thence it is, that for Want of 


ereas is plainly diſcovered by the Help of 


the Anatomical Obſervations made of its 


Structure: All which was altogether un- 


known to the Ancients. And as for its par- 
ticular Uſe, from what has been obſerved 
concerning the peculiar Qualities ot this 
Juice, and what Alterations the "Defect 
thereof produces in our Oeconomy, as well 


as when it is corrupted, the ſame may 


this Juice, the Chyle is either not diſtributed. 
as it ought to be, or elſe being not duly 


clear d of its excrementitious Parts, and con- 


ſequently not fit for Nutrition, produces a 


Maraſmus, Cathexy, and other ſuch-like 


Diſeaſes. But if our Adverfaries have a 
Mind to carp at this particular Uſe of the 
Pancreatick Juice, as not coming up to the 


Certainty of a demonſtrative Proof, I would 
have them remember, That if the ſame Ob- 
jection ſhould be made to the Ancients in 
Things of this Nature, they would be obli- 


ged to retract moſt, if not all, their Aﬀer- 
tions concerning the Uſes of th 


Mathematical Demonſtrations are not re- 
quird from a Phyſician, in fuch Caſes 


where tis next to an Impoſſibility to meet 
with them, or at leaſt not till Time and Ex- 
perience may open a Way to them: A li- 


ving Inſtance whereof we have in Mr. Le- 


wenhoeck's Obſervation concerning the Uſe 
of the Bile, and its corrective Quality of 


the Acidity of the Chyle ; to wit, that he 
had obſerved a great Quantity of acid Salts 
amongſt the Ahments in the Stomach,” but 
never could meet with any in the Chyle af- 
ter it had paſſed the Duodenum. However, 
thus far they are forced to grant our Aſſer- 
tion, (it being paſt all Contradicticn) that 
the Pancreas does ſeparate without Imermiſ- 
ſion a certain ſaline Juice, intermix'd with 


ſome acid Particles, which, by the Means of 


its Duct, it conveys to the Inteſtines when 
it is mix d with the Chyle; which as it evi- 
dently diſcovers the Uie of the Pancreas, ſo 
it leads us to the Diſcovery alſo of the Ule 
of 1ts Juice, as has been mentioned juſt 
now: And the ſame may be applied under 
certain Circumſtances to the Spleen alſo. 
But to give the moſt ſpectous Colour 


they could to their Sophiſtications, they are 
not aſhamed to put upon the World a mott 
notorious Falſity, viz. That not only the 

| | Scirrhus, 


of the Parts, and. 
their preternatural Diſpoſition. Beſides, that 
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ders) Wounds,” and Puins of tlie Hang rech, 
a8 wel las of the Spleen, (for that migtit ad- 
mit of ſome Excute) but alio the Diſcales 
of the Breaſt, ſuch as the PIcuriiy, the Aehma, 
and the Peripneumonia, and in ſhort molt 
other Diſtempers incident to humane Bodies, 
were at leaſt.» as ſucce fully, if not with better 
Sucteſs, cured in ancient Times,” than they are 
nom. If they had had {5 much Modeſty and 
true Senſe as to have told us, That the Mo- 
derns were not always ſucceſsful in their 
Cures of the Diſeaſes of the Spleen, and of 
the Pantreas; notwithſtanding all their new 
Diſcoveries made of the Structures and Uſes 
of theſe Parts, we would not have entred 
into a Diſputè with them about the Matter, 
but told them only, That ſuppoſing they 
were not cured at all Times, this did not 
imply, that we were ignorant of the Uſes 


of theſe Parts; becauſe the Malignancy or 


Stubbornneſs of a Diſtemper proves often too 
prevalent' for humane Art, even when the 
Diteales as well as the affected Parts, are 
evidently known to the Phyſician. Thus 
in the Heart, and in the Vena (ava, the Po- 
Hpus is very manifect, the Inciſtons of the 
Nerves, the Dilatation of the Artery, and 
other ſuch-like Diſtempers, are evident, as 
well as the. Uſes ot the Parts, where they 
happen, and yet are not curable by the Art 
of Phylick. The only Things a Phyſician 
has to do in ſuch Cafes as theſe, is to have 
Recourſe to that Part of Phyſick which is 
call'd Prognoſis; according to which, it is 
ſufficient for a Phyſician to pronounce ſome 
certain Diſeaſes incurable; though they have 


their Riſe in ſuch Parts, the Ute whereof is 


not unknown to him. But ſince they are ſo 
bold and aſſured in their own Opinion, as 
to charge us with a notorious Falſity, the 
belt Way to diſcover and to expole it io the 
Cenſure of the judicious World, is to enter 
upon a regular Compariſon of the different, 


it not quite contrary Methods made Ule of 
by the modern Phyſicians in the Cures of 


divers Diſeaſes, from what was dove by the 
Ancients; in the ſame Manner as we did 
give you before, a thort Specimen of the 
Structure and Uſes of the Kidneys, and of 
the Liver, both according to the ancient 


and the modern Anatomiſts Opinion. 
ps 1 ii 27 
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Cirrbuu, Inflammations, Ohſtructions, Ul- 


J0o begin therefore with the Method uſed 
by the Ancients in the Cure of the Diſeaſes 
of” *lie Spleen: They uſed tog let Blood fre- 
quently, and to apply very deep, both actual 
and potential Cauter ies to the affected Part, 
which, inſtead of anſwering the deſired End, 
moſt commonly was attended with ſtubborn 
and long continued Fluxions to that Part 
where theſe- Operations were performed. 
And as for their internal Remedies, let us 
hear what” Celis Aurelianus ſays in their 
Behalf This Author ſpeaking of the Diſeaſes 
of the Spleen, and how- they were treated 


by the moſt celebrated Phyſicians of his 
Time, ſays; They give the Patients Draughts 


of, various Compoſitions, which they 
reiterate from Time to Time, tilt: they 
have quite diſturbed the Oeconomy of the 
©Stomach by a vaſt Variety of Ingredients, 


diſeompoſed the Tone of the Bladder, and 


reduced the whole Body into a, ena 


*V But” according to our modern Practice, 


our Phyſiciatis; who are better acquainted 


with the Structure of the Spleen, make it 
their chief Endeavour in theſe Diſtempers 


to reſtore to the Blood its due Volatility 


nd Circulation, by preſcribing abſorbent 


and volattlizing Remedies, and to ſtrengthen 
the natural Tone and Motion of the car- 


neous Fibres. | 


We will give you another Inſtance of the 
Diſtemper of the Kidneys ; to wit, of the. 
Proflridm of Urine, -call'd by ſome the 


Spurious Diabetes, which will fer before our 


Eyes ſome certain Effects-owmng to the mo- 


dern Diſcoveries in Anatomy, and conſe- 
quently will convince the World of the 
Nullity of the Aſſertions of our Anato- 
milts ; one of which was, That notn iihſtan- 
ding all the Pains taken by bur modern Anato- 
miſts, the Uſes of the Kidneys were ftill the 
fame; and the Cares of their Diſtempers were 
not performed with better Sutceſs now than be- 


fore. 


The Ancients would needs attribute this 


Diſtemper to the immederate Heat of the 
Kidneys; by which Means they imagined 
the Serum was attracted in too great a 
Quantity. Unto this, ſome among then 
were pleaſed to add a certain acrious 
Humour which being lodged in the Sub- 
[ſtance of the Kidneys, did without In- 
e termiſhon 
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6 
termiſſion irritate or ſtimulate the Facultas 
Expultrix, or Excretory Faculty, as they call 
it; but what it means, they have never 
been able to explain as yet to any Purpoſe. 
The Method uſed by the Ancients in the 
Cure of this Diieaſe, was to order the Pa- 
tient good Store of adſtringent and reftrige- 
rant Remedies, and to make them abſtain 
from any thing that was liqujl. 

But our modern Phyſicians being made 
ſenſible by our late Diſcoveries in Anoto- 
my, that the {mall Glands in the Subſtance 
of the Kedneys are framed fo, as to admit 
through their Pores or Paſſages the aqueous 

Parts carried thither by the Arteries, inter- 
mix'd with ſome 1aline and volatile ſpiri- 
tuous Parts, (as is evident by the Analyſis 


of the Urine; ) and that if by Reaſon of 


any extraordinory Fermentation of the 
Blood, or by ſome other Cauſe, a greater 
Quantity ot theſe, faline and ſpirituous 
Particles is thrown out by the {anguinepus 
Maſs upon thoſe Glands, theſe will velli- 
cate and open their Way into their Pores 
with an uncommon Force, and conſequently 


convey thither a greater Quantity of Urine. 
Hence it is that our modern boa take 
a more ſure and effectual Method, ſuch a 


one as is in all Reſpects agreeable to theſe. In- 
dications; for they order their Patients the 


plentiful Uſe of Liquids, and ſuch as ap- 
-proach neareſt to an aqueous Subſtance, in 
order to diſſolve and allay the Acrimony of 
the taline Parts, and prevent their Union or 


Coalition; whereas the Aditringents pre- 
ſcribed by the Ancients ſerved rather to pro- 


mote their Concretion ; but by the con- 


tinued and plentiful Uſe of Liquids, this 
Diſtemper ceaſes. | 


And ſince we are now upon the new 


Diſcoveries made in the Kidneys, I ought 
not to paſs by in Silence a certain Diſcovery 
made of late Years in the Urine by the Help 
of the Microſcope, which will convince us 


in ſome: mcaſure, that the Ute of the Op- 
tick Glaſſes is not 0 inſignificant in promo- 


ting the Anatomical Scrutinies into the Stru- 
cture and Compoſition of the minute Parts, 
as our Antagoniſts would fain perſwade the 
World that they are. 11 85 

JIis very well kuchen, that the ancient 
Phyſicians, who were very ſedulous and 
tollicitous about the Inſpection of Urine, 
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. whenever th 


| obſerved a Kind of a thin 
Film, not unſike an Oil, ſwimming upon 
the Surface of the Urine, they uſed, to the 
great Terror of the poor Patient, to pro- 
nounce no leſs than a Colliquation of the 


Fat, or Adipous Part of the wage and ac-, 
u 


cordingly invented a peculiar Cure: But 
with the Help of the Microſcope, this Film 
has been found to conſiſt only of ſome ve 
minute arenoſe Particles of the Urine, whic 
were not precipitated and caſt to the Bottom 
of the Urinary Veſſel, which, as you may 
eaſily gueſs, has put our Phyſicians upon a 
1 Method of curing this Indiſpo- 
ition. W *o ate morn 
We will give them ſome other Inſtances 
in the Pleuriß and the Afhma. Tis very 
well known, that the Seat of this Diſtem- 
per has been moſt commonly fix d in the 


Name? Bur by the frequent DiffcQtions of 


Pleuritick Pertons, made hy our modern 
Anatomiſts, it is now put beyond all Di- 
pute, that we muſt look for the Cauſes and 

eſidence of this acute Diſeaſe in the Lungs. 


It is evident, that the Blood is protruded 


into the Lungs by the Arteria Pulmonalis 
whilſt it is as yet mix d with the Chyle an 
Lympha, and that it is there attenuated and 
intermix d with certain very ſubtile Parti- 
cles, ſeparated from the Air, and ſuch as 
are qualified to encreaſe its Motion; where- 
by the blood being volatiliſed and rendred 
more fluid, paſſes with more Swiftneſs than 
before through the reticular Ramifications 
made by the Arterie and Vene Pulmonares, 


and begins now to partake of the true Na- 


ture of the Blood; as may, among other 
Things, be proved by the Obſervations and 


Experiments made by ſome of our modern 
Anatomiſts upon the Blood, in which, by 


the Mixture and Affufion of ſeveral Mine- 


ral Liquids with the Blood, they have Ob- 


feryed in the Blood ſuch volatile and nitrous 


And here I cannot but forewarn my 


Reader, that when I ſpeak here of the ni- 
trous Parts, theſe muſt not be miſtaken for 


ſuch as are contained in the vulgar Niter, 
or its Spirit, which, inſtead of volatiliſing 


the Blood, would induce a mortal Coagu- 


lation; but muſt, be underſtood of ſuch pure 


nitrous Particles, as are produced by bag. 
2 
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of Fermentation out of Urine, and ſome. 
other Excrements, which are of a volatile: 
and alcalious Nature, yet ſo as to participate 
ſomewhat of an acid; or rather 1t muſt be 
taken for that aereous nitrous Spirit, ſo much 
celebrated by Dr. Will:s, Mayon, and many 
more of our modern Phyſicians, which ren- 
ders the Blood more florid and fluid; where- 
as the Mineral Acids, ſuch as Vitriol, &c. 
will be apt to introduce a mortal Coagula- 
tion. And it 1s obſervable, that the Blood, 
taken by Venæſection from Pleuritick Per- 
ſons, is generally obſerved to. abound 1n 


Acids, and at the fame time to be detective. 


in volatile Particles J, 16 6 

According to theſe Obſervations it is 
eaſily underſtood, that in caſe the Blood is 
overſtockd with acid ſaline Particles, theſe 
will, by their coagulating Quality, retard. 
its Motion in the ſmall reticular Veſſels, 
aud by degrees produce a total Stagnation 
of it in thoſe Parts; ſo that the Lungs being 


oppreſſed, and the Extremities of'the Nerves 


put into a Convulſive Motion, were the. 


Cauſes of thoſe Symptoms which are the 


uſual Attendants of this Diſeaſe. The mo- 


iced, Cc. 


* - 


The Aſthmaticks ſtand alſo not a little in- 


Chimera's invented by the Ancients, rela- 


ting to the Theory of this Diſtemper. And 
as for the dry Aſthma, Dr. Willis and others 


have by the ouly true Light of Anatomy 


ſhewa tothe World, that we mult look-for- 


its Origin in the Convulſions of the Nerves, 
of the imereoſtal, Muſcles, and the Dia- 


phragm. And tis not in the leaſt to be 


wonder d at, that ſince the Cauſes of this 


Diſtemper, as repreſented by the Ancients: 


and Moderns, are ſo oppoſite to one ano- 
tber, theſe ſhould take a quite contrary 
Courſe, in its Cure when they preſcribe 
Opiats, liquid, aqueous, and mitigating Re- 
medies. iet E153) EN F 

Io put this Matter, in relation to the 
Uſefulneſs of the late Diſcoveries in Ana- 
tomy, in reference to the Cures of Diſeaſes 
beyond all Diſpute, pray let us conſider for 
how long a Iime the true Origin, and, as 


I may call it, the Head-Spring, ot Catarrhs, 


has been concealed from the Eyes of the 
World, to the no ſmall Detriment of the 
poor Patients, till by the late Diſcoveries of 
the Glandulæ Sublinguales, the Paratides, and 
the mall. Glandules in the Palate and Wind- 
pipe, it has been expoſed to the View of 
the Publick. 8 

Thus the membranous Structure of the 
Lungs, which like a membranous perforated 
Sive ſeparates from the Air that Principle 
which, volatiliſes the Blood, and by other 
peculiar Holes affords an Egreſs to thoſe Va- 
pours and Particles which do not belong to 
the Compoſition of the Blood; as alſo hy 


its reticular Labyrinth ot the minute San- 


guineous Veſſels, has given us a great Light 
and Inſight into the Cauſes of the 4fhma,, 
the Phthiſch, and other ſuch- like Diſeafes. 
The Glands that have been diſcovered of 
late Years in the Lips and Face, repleniſnd 
with a certain unctuous Liquor to moiſten 
the Skin, have been found ſometimes alſo- 
to be impregnated with a ſharp vitriulat aud 
ar ſenical Humour, wluch often produces ve- 
ry. malignant Tumours : Theſe are much 
ſooner and better cured by the Inciſion of the 
Gland, than by all the Cauſticks they uſed. 
to apply to them. The fame Thing is ob- 
lervable in the Eye-lids, where, if thoſe. 
{mall Glandults are replenifh'd with a mor- 
bifick Humour, they produce very malignant 
Tumours, being deſtitute of any cxcretory 
Ducts, whereby to diſcharge the noxious 
Matter. Theſe Tumours are alſo belt cured; 
by taking, out the Glaudules, which may be 
performed. without 1mpairing the carneous 
Fibres that move the Eye-lids. And I am 
a | aJured, 


8 
aſſured, that if the Clyrorgeons'would-cx-! 
terminate all thoſe infected Glands by a ma 
nual Operation, which by degrees degene- 
rate into Tumours of a malignant Nature, 
they would proceed with much more Eaſe 
n, g0 Oh 97% 2 TRDOWE 15 

The glandulous Structure of the Pleura 
and the Peritonæum, ſuch as it is repreſented 
and explained by me, (ſays thel great Mal- 
pighi) does give us alſo a much better In- 
ſreht (among other Diſeaſes) into the Cauſes 
and Production of the aqueous Dropſy; for 
theſe beforeſaid Parts being provided with 


{mall Holes in the Nature of Sives, in order 


to tranfmit through them into the Cavities 
which they encloſe, vid. the Thorar and 
the /aferior Venter, an aqueous Liquor to 
keep theſe Viſcera moiſt, and prevent their 
Conglutination, if they were not kept ſepa- 
rate from onè another by this intermedious 
Moiſture. As often as either by reaſon of 


{ome Defect in the Pores, or ſome Indiſpo- 


ſition of the Blood, there is diſcharged a 
greater Quantity of the Serum than What 
can be dilperſed or carried off by Tranſpi- 
ration, there follows a Collection of theſe 
ſtagnated Humours, and confequently''a' 
Tumour of the Two before- mention d Con- 
cavities. %%% & JOLIE a LOO. 
Io prove this Aſſertion, let us confſtder, 
That there are not wanting Inſtances, 'that 
when the Pores of the glandulous Membrane 
of the Per itoneum have been ſo far obſtru- 
Qed, as to be rendred unable to inſti] into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen that neceflary 
Moiſture, it has been detained in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Peritonæum it ſelf, and occupy'd 
a Space full of an aqueous Humour. 
Of this, Mr. NVack has given us a moſt 


remarkable Inſtance (in the Ninth Book of 


his Adenegraphia) of a certain Woman, 
whoſe Peritonaum was found extended to 
ſuch a Degree, that it appeared like a large 
Bag: It contained a great Quantity of Wa- 
ter ; and notwithſtanding 1ts moſt exceſſive 
Diſtention, its Subſtance was thicker than 
in its natural State it ſhould have been, 
which mult be aſcribed to the præternatural 
Diſpoſition of the Follicali, which will al- 
ways tumify when they are affected with 
ſome morbificx Humour. Ar the fame 
Time, the Inteſtines being deſtitute of their 
natural Moiſture, appear d as if they were 
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quite empty, and contracted OT ſtruck to< 
ery 5 10 t Hine ener 170 

From this Phenomenon relating to the 
Droptyy as deferibed by Mr.Nuν, we may 
take ſuch Indications, as will lead us to the 
probable Cure of this Diſtemper; to wit, 
by ſuch Remed ies as are qualified to thickew 
the fanguinedus Maſs, and contract the Pores 
of the Peritonaum; as for Inſtance, the 
Juice of Plantin, and ſuch other yulnerary 


Remedies! as uſed to be preſcribed in tlie 


other Species of the Dropſy. The famous 
Dr. Charles Drelincourt, with ſeveral other 
modern Authors of Note, have given us 
many more Inſtances of this Specieg of the 
Dropſy, ſeated in the Subſtance of the Peri- 
tonæum, together with their Cures, adapted 
to tlie new Anatomical Diſcoveries of that 
Part, too many to be incerted in a Preface. 
For it is Time for us to proceed alſo to the 
Refutation of the Third Objection of our 
Antagoniſts; to wit, That it is not abſolutely 
neceſſary and requiſite to the Cure of ' Diſeaſes, to 
kaow the Uſe of the Parts from whence they 
ariſe * For if it were ſo, there would remain 
2 great Number of Di ſeaſes incurable, be- 
cauſe the Uſes of their Parts where they are 
lodged, is not known as et to che Phyſi- 
1 2 HOY 8 
Suppoſing we ſhould grant theſe Gentle- 
men for once, That the Cognition of the 
Uſes of the Parts where the Diſeaſe has its 
Riſe, or is lodged,” is not abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to the accompliſhing of a ſucceſsful Cure 
of it; I hope they will at the ſame Time be 
ſo ingenuous as to confeſs, That at leaſt it 
ſtands us in no ſmall ſtead towards the Diſ- 
covery of the Cauſes of the Diſtemper, and 
conſequently 'towards the Accompliſhment 
of its Cure: And if they will only grant us 
this Point, (as it is next to an Impoſſibility to 
deny it) this alone ought to be a ſufficient 
Motive to the Students and Practiſers of 
Phyſick, to apply themſelves to this moſt 
uſeful Study, and the main Streſs of all the 
Objections made againſt it by our Adverſas 
ries falls to the Ground. But let us ſee in 
what Manner they pretend to prove their 
Aflertion. 5 
The Brain, (ſay they) which is the con- 


_ © ſtant Reſidence of the Soul, the more it 
: has been handled and viewed by the Atmtra-' 


2 7 8 »{ 1 N "a 17112 | ' 
* tomitfts, the more its Ute has been involy'd 
in 
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ein Obſcurity. All the Pains taken upon 


this Account by ſo many famous Men, all 
© their Obſervations about its Cortex, Me- 
« dulla, and the Combination of the Nerves 
£ have not' been able to give us the leaſt 


© Light. And hence it is, that the Apo- 


© olexy, Epilepſy, Catalepſy 7 ertigo s, and the 
« pere A ; ion, as well as all the others 
depending on the Brain, are not cured 


© with any better Succeſs in our Days, than 


© they were in former Ages; for we conti- 
nue ſtill in the Dark as much as ever. 
To ſolve this Objection, it is to be ob- 


ſerved, That though it cannot be denied but 


that there are certain Uſes attributed to the 
Brain, that are founded only upon Probabi- 
lities: They are nevertheleſs for that Reaſon 
not involved in ſuch impenetrable Obſcuri- 
ties as theſe Gentlemen would fain perſwade 
the World they are. And there are beſides 
this, divers other Uſes belonging to the Ce- 
rebrum, which are very manifeſt. 

Thus it is evident, That the Glandules, of 
which the Cortex does conſiſt, do inceſſantly 
ſeparate a certain Juice, which is firlt intru- 
ded into its Fibres, and afterward into the 
Nerves, as their proper Excretory Veſſels. 


They are ON to Diſtempers 1n the ſame 


Manner as other Glandules are : For if this 
Separation be either diſturbed or quite abo- 
liſhed, and conſequently this Juice cannot 
be communicated to the Excretory Veſſels, 


and the Blood ſupported in its due Circula- 


tion, from thence, and ſuch like Cauſes, 
will ariſe Apoplexics, Vertigo's, and other 
Diſtempers of the ſame Nature. This Pro- 
poſition is proved 4 priori from the Theory 


of the Separation of the Glandules, and 
4 poſteriori from the Anatomical Obſerva- 


tions of Abſceſſes, Coagulations, Extravaſa- 
tions of the Blood and the Lympha, &c. 
Whence it is, that our Phyſicians have with 
good Reaſon relinquiſh'd the oid Theory of 
che Generation of the Animal Spirits in the 
Ventricles of the Brain. | 

Iis true, our internal Senſes, as the Me- 
mory, and ſuch like, ſeem to be ſuch 

hings, as in a great meaſure ſurpaſs our 
weak Apprehenſion; yet not to ſuch a De- 
grce, as to leave us no Hopes of attaining to 
dome Inſight into theſe Secrets of Nature, 
by a continued Application, and ſedulous 
dcrutiny; eſpecially if we call to our Aid 
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what has been diſcovered of late Years bY 
the Aſſiduity of our Anatomiſts, concerning 
the mechanical Strudure of the Brain. 

For it being beyond all Diſpute, that the 
Frame of the Cerebrum is a Compoſition of 
Funiculi, or Tabuli, that are hollow within, 
through which flows without Intermiſſion a 
certain Juice, according to the Quantity of 
which, they are either leſs or more diſten- 
ded or relaxed. When they are in a State of 
their Diſtention, they muſt be conſidered 
like fo many Strings on a Muſical Inſtru- 
ment ; and conſequently the leaſt Motion 
in the external Organs, (which are the Ex- 
tremities of the Ner ves) occaſioned by the 


Agitation of the Light 1n the Eye, by the 


Air 1n the Ears, by the faline Particles up- 
on the Tongue, by ſolid Bodies on the Skin, 
and by the 1nternal Liquids in the Origin of 
the Nerves, occaſions a tremulous Motion 
alſo in the Nerves, and ſucceſſively at their 
Extremities, where they are diſtended : 
And this 1s the Phyſical Motion of the In- 
ternal Senſes, 

Now let us examine alſo, Whether Apo- 
plexies are cured better now-a-days than in 
former Ages? Thoſe that will be at the 
Pains to conſider, without Prejudice, the 


Method uſed in the Cures of theſe Diſtem- 


pers, by our modern Phyſicians, founded 
upon the Hypotheſes and Diſcoveries of our 
modern Anatomiſts, and will make a due 


pariſon betwixt theirs and the Method uſed * 


by the Ancients in the ſame Diſeaſe, will 
be fully convinced, that the Method of the 
modern Phyſicians is more rational, more 
fate, and much leſs troubleſom to the Pa- 
tient. 

For, as they ſuppoſed the Apoplexy to be 
cauſed by a pituitous Humour gathered in 
the Ventricles of the Brain, they uſed to 
preſcribe the Patient ſtrong Purgatives, ſuch 
as the Pills of Scammony, &'c, which purging 
and evacuating the aqueous Humours, icr- 
ved only to render the Blood lets fluid. 
They uſed to apply alſo ſtrong Veſicatories, 
and actual Cauteries; for a red-hot Frying- 
pan was held and kept ſo cloſe to the poor 
Patient's Head, till it burnt the Hairs. Be- 
ſides which, they ordered them alſo De- 
coctions, Bathing, and tuch-hke Things. 
Our modern 99 in Apoplexies which 
are not conſuinmateq, order Veneſection, An 
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ord er to reſtore er promote the Circulation 
of the Blood. The en they, bre cicribe ſuch ſpi- 
Titus Reinedics, as ale apt to produce A 
Volat ity and quicker Motion in tlie fan- 
guincous Mats, tuch.as will render it more 
uid, and encreaſc the Quantity of the ner- 
vous Juice. Theie, are Holt commonly. Al- 
calis; and Wolatils ina, moderate Degree, 
taken —_ commonly from Animals or Ve- 
855 les, and exlüibited in ſome liquid 
/chicle, | 
This Method is doubtleſs much ſal er, and 
not near ſo troubleſome to the Patient; 
being founded upon ſuch In, lications as 
kave been plainiy proved; priori, it, is con- 
icquec al much more rational. 
{ judge I need not enlarge any farther up- 
Lay this du dect, it being obvious both from 
hat hath been ſaid aiready „and from daily 
Fxpetle nce, how far the modern Practice of 
Phyſick, founded upon. the late molt un- 
gueitionable and mol uicul Diſcoveries in 
Anatomy is pretcrable to the Theory as well 
as the Mlethodus medenti of the Ancients ; 
which was for the molt Part founded upon 
bare Notions and Conceptions, or entangled 
in ſuch obſcure Terms, as could neither be 
explained nor underſtood by any judicious 
2 Mhereas it is evident, that our mo- 
dern Phy ſiclans have not only retormed, 
but alio quite altered in a great many Points, 
tlie aucient Practice of Phy lick : For, being 
guided by the late Diſcoveries in Anatomy, 
they have reduced the Ditcales into certain 
Claſſes, and ſettled both their Geveration 
and. Cauſes upon the true Baſis of the Ani- 
mal OCconomy, clotely follow ing the Fract 
ct the Aliments from the Stoinach, till it is 
turned into Chyle, and after that in ito Blood. 
They explain the Separation of the Blood, 
aſſes through the Viſceru, the Secretion 
at the Bile. of the nervous Juice, and of 
the other fluid Humours, Mom the Mals. of 
0d, and their Orb: ACK Alicigitions 12 
18 Anima! Oeconomy; by, by 9191 Means 
hey! are turniſhed, 2 priori, with ſuch In- 
enen as lead lem into the rigut Paths 
Ol providing 3 PLOPEL Reined les, as Well 4 bite 
ori, as 4 poſterteri, for the Cures of thoſe Di- 
icalcs. Now if we conſider what vaſt Dit- 
coveries have been made, by, our modern Ana- 
domus in xclation to the Structure of the 
Mart, and its UDle for the Circulation of 


and 


in the modern Practice of Thy ſick; 


the Blood ; the Motion of the Arterics; the 
Uſes of the Veins; the Eriſten cy of the 
Lymphatick V eſſels; the Liquor they con- 
tain; their Propagation and Termination; 
the Lacteal Veins, and their Progreſs; the 

Structure of the Liver, together with its 
Ules, and the Separation of the Bile; the 

Str udture and Ules of the Parotides; the 


Exiſtency, and Structure of the Glandules of 


de Palate, and the Trachea ; the Structure 
of the Brain, which ſcpa1 rates that liquid 
Matter that paſſes into the Nerves ; the 
Structure of the Kidneys, with the tuccen- 


turiate Gi! andulcs ; j the, Structune of tlie 


Glandulcs of the, Stomach ; the Structure 
and Ules of the conglomcra ited Glat, dules; 
the Way by which Sweat and Perij ration 
is excerned; the Generation ot Eggs; the 
Obſervations concerning Reſpiration in 2ſt 
Living Creatures; the Structure of the 
Lungs; the Structure and Uics of the Bones, 
and their Medullary Oil; the d Structure and 
Ules ot the Cartilages; the Struel ture and 
Ules of the Ligaments ; the Structure and 
Utes of the mucilaginous Glauds U Leen 
the Muicles and II. terllices, or Joints of the 
articulated Boncs, Cc. I ſay, it we conſi- 


der all, theſe late Dilcovcries in Anatomy, 


hat. have bee II 213; ade 
rom 
theſe, as well as 3 thoic betore- men- 
tioned, and many more not mentioned 
here, Who would be ſo far! ey ond himleit, 
as ftill to inſiſt upon thoſe Trifles to much 
extoll'd by the ancient Phyficians, which 
have ſcarce any Foundation clic! where than 
in their own Brains? 


and tlie Improvements 


As for Inſtance : Since the 3 has been 
ſo deſcrvedly deprived of her Function of 
HOran U 48 Not to: 


Sanguification, Who is ſo ig! 

underſtand, that the Caule of the Haæus 
Hepaticas mult be look d for ſome where elſe 
than in the Liver; and that conicquently 


the. Balnea ot the Ancients in this Cale, and 
their external Applications to the ſupp 8 


aſtected Part, 
Phy liclans? 


are juſtly cxploded by our 
W ould not any one that 


mould tell us at this Time a long Story of 
the excefſive Heat of the Liver, wluch at- 
tracts (by Sympathy, fortooth) the natural 


Heat- of the Stomacli, kctrigerates it, and 


thus rendring it untit for Diecſtion, this 


e Occaſion not cul: y of Crudines: 
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there, but alſo makes the Vapours aſcend to 
the Head, which produce Vertigos, and 
other ſuch-like Diſtempers in that Part. 
Wauld not any one (ſay I) expoſe himſelf 
to the Laughter and Scoru even of our Apo- 
thecarics and Chirurgeons Apprentices? And 
yet theſe ore the Things, with many more ot 
the fame Nature, which paſs'd for current 
many Ages together, for want of thoſe Piſ- 
coverics that have been made ſince, which 
the Lezlots for Antiquity would, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, repreſent to the World, 
either as Ulclels, or at leaſt as Supcriiuous to 
a Phyſician, conſidered in the Quality of a 
Phyſician ; for after all, they can't deny but 
that theie Diſcoveries are of ſingular Beticht 
to the improvement of Natural Philoſopi:y; 
which is implicitely, and in effect, owmng 
iis Ule alſo in the Art of Phy ſick, this being 
built upon Natural Philoſophy, and em- 
ploy'd about the Natural as well as the Pre- 
ternatural State of the human Body. 
But we have perhaps dwelt too long up- 


on a Subject, which by the almoſt Univer- 


{al Conſent of afl that have a true Intight 
to the Art of Phyſick, as well as by daily 
Experience, ſecins to be eſtabliſhd upon 0 


ſolid a Foundation, that all the Objections 


raiſed againſt it by its Adverſaries (be they 
never fo ſpecicus) will never be able to 
{ſhake it. 

Nevertheleſe, as the clief Deſigu of the 
following Book is to render the Study, as 
well as the Practice of Phyſick, as cafic and 
as uletul as pothbly could be; and that ac- 
cording to the beſt Diſcoveries made bot! 
in Anatomy and Phyſick, about theſe fiſty 
Yeurs laſt paſ?, I judged I could not poſſibly 
pals by in ſilence thoſe Objections ſtarted a- 


Zainſt them by ſome, either to cover their 


own Ignorance, or elſe to acquire the ſpe- 
cious Title of being Zealots for, and Cham- 
pions of Antiquity ; left, if they had not 
Deen aniwer'd in the very Pretace to this 
Work, the young Students in Phyſick might 
have been miſled from the right Path, and 
been induced, by theſe ſpecious Fretences, to 
lole the Subſtance, whullt they were gratp- 
ing at the Shadow. 
Not that I would have the Ancient Ana- 
tomiſts and their. Labours deſpiſed as Fri- 
lous and Uſeleſs; not in the leaſt; I am 
Io far from it, that I think the learned World 
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to ſtand highly indebted tothe Induſtry and 
Lucubrations of the moſt celebrated Anato- 
miſts in former Times, as Veſalius, Fallopins 
Aquapendens, Eujtachius, Bauhiaus, Lauren 
tius, Riola :, Barihoitn the Grandfather (not 
to mention Galen and others among the An- 
cients) and other noted Anatomiſts of their 
Tune, for having ſhewn us the Way, and 
open d to us the Door which has given us 


d to u n Das given US 
Admittance into tlie more abſtruſe Receſſes of 


the Microcoſm: But, after all, to confine 
our Study and Knowledge to their, and to 
neglect ſucli moſt uſeful Diicoveries and 
Obſervations as have been made ot late Years, 
both in Anatomy and Phyfick, would a- 
mount to no lets ian an inuppertable dtu- 
pidity ox Infatuation. | 
We told vou betore, that the main De- 
ſign of this Treatiſe was to make both the 


— 


Study and Practice of Phyſick as uſeful, and 


as eaſie as poſſible could be; and tis upon this 


Score that we have undertaken to oblige the 
Publick with a Bihliotbeca Auatursicu, Medi- 
ca, Chirurgica, &c. containing all that is 
molt uſetful in thoſe moſt valuable Picces 
that have been publiſh d for above thele for- 
ty or fiſty Years, by the moſt celebrated Au- 
thots ot our Age in their reſpettive Proſeſſi- 
ons. But Anatomy being, as we told you 
at the very beginning of this Pretace, one of 
the main Foundation Pillars of Phytick, bu 

at the ſame time involved in no ſmall Dif- 
ficulties, twas next to an Impoſlibility to 
give our Reader a true and exact Syſtem of 


— 


ted Anatomiſts of our Tune, that have ap- 
plied tliemſelves to the Scrutiny ot tome pe- 
culiar Part of the Microcoſm, in order to 
diſcover its Structure aud Ultcs with the ut- 
molt Exactneis. | 

For the World having been convinc'd by 
reiterated Experience, that thoſe who have 


attempted to write entire Anatomical Sy- 


ſtems at once, have fallen far ſhort of their 
Intentions, that mcit ſtupendicus Variety 


there is in the incomparable Fabrick of che 


Microcoſin being ſuch, as to be paſt the Diſ- 


covery and Management of the molt dex- 


trous and moſt skiltul Architec: on Earth, 


The learned World, I tay, having been ſuf- 


ficiently couvincd ot this Truth, have 


pitch d upon a more conyenient Method of 


late Vears, in order to diſcover the Excel- 
C2 tencys 
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lencies of this inimitable Structure, by ſha- 
ring this great Task between them, which 
has produced this happy Effect, That within 
the ſpace of forty or fifty Tears laſt paſt, there 
have been more Diſcoveries made in Anato- 
my, than all the preceding Ages could pre- 
tend to. 

Thus Glien has undertaken for his Share 
the containing Parts of the Abdomen, the 
Stomach, the Inteſtines, and the Lrver. Whar- 
ton, the Glandules of the Meſenterium, as al- 
ſo the Doctrine of the Glands in general. 
Hilis, the Anatomy of the Brain, the Do- 
Etrine of the Nerves, and ſome other Parts. 
Lomer and Harvey, the Heart; and the laſt of 
theſe two alſo, the Generation of Animals, 


The great Malpighi, the Liver, the Spleen, 


the Kidneys, beſides ſome other Parts. Briggs 
the Eyes. Havers, the Bones. Kertering, the 
Generation of the Bones in the Fætus; and 
Eyſſon, in new-born Infants. Maxon, the 
Mulcles. De Graaf, the Pancreatick Juice, 
and the Organs of Generation: With many 


more who have apply'd their Study and La- 


bour to ſome peculiar Parts,too numerous to 
be mention d in a Preface, but which will all 
be inſerted in the following Work. In this 
we intend to have Recourſe alſo to ſome of 
the general Anatomies, whenever there ſhall 
be Occation. For tho' there is not any one 
Part of Man's Body but what has been par- 
ticularly treated of; yet wherever it was 
judged requiſite to add ſome Things that were 
not ſo fully explain'd in the particular Tracts, 
we have ſupply d it out of ſome of the ge- 
neral Anatomies that have been pabliſh's, 

moſt of them lately, both at Home and A- 


broad. As for Inſtance ; In the Bones, their 


External Structure, Figure, Conjunction, 
Articulations, Uies, Cc. being not deſcribed 
in any particular Anatomical Piece, except 
by le Clerk, we have in thoſe Points had Re- 
courſe to Monſieur Sr, Hilaire, Dion, Spigelius, 
and others; for Kerſerimg's Oſteology, relates 
only to the Fætus, Eyſſon to young Infants, 
and our Dr. Havers has confined his Oſ/feolo- 


gia Nova to a Pluloſophical _— into 


the Internal Structure of the Perioſteum, Sub- 
ſtance of the Bones, their Marrow, Glands, 
Nutrition, Cc. 

Some ot theſe Modern general Anatomies 
being diſpoſed in a very regular and exact 
Mcthod, afford us another very remark- 


* 
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able Uſe; to wit, to give the Reader a ſuc- 
cinct Scheme in General of what is to be 
treated of afterward in Particular: And ſome 
of them may likewiſe at the Concluſtag of 
the Deſcription of ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable Parts, as for Inſtance, of the Thorax, 
the Abdomen, &c. ſerve inſtead of ſhort Re- 
capitulations of what has been explain'd 
more at large before. 

To make the Whole the more compleat, 
and as uſeful as poſſible could be, we have 
not confined this Book to Anatomy only, 
but added to it all the moſt curious, molt 
uſeful, and moſt approv'd Obſervations re- 
lating to moſt Diſtempers, and their Cures ; 
ſuch as have been made by all the moſt ce- 
lebrated Phyſicians, as well as Chirurgeons 
of our Time, and been publith'd both here 
and abrord : All which, as it will highly con- 
duce to the Improvement of the Theory 
and Knowledge, as well of the Diſeaſes and 
their Cauſes (according to the more Mo- 
dern Principles and Obſervations) as to the 
Practice of Phyfick and Chirurgery ; ſo it 
will doubtleſs prove the molt cftectual Means 
to ſtop the Mouths, and check the Cla- 
mours made by our Adverſaries againſt the 
Uſefulneſs of our Modern Anatomical Diſ- 
coveries, and convince the World of the 
Nullity of their Objections and Aſſerti- 
ons. 

That nothing might be wanting to attain 
to this Univerſal Improvement in any 
Thing that has a Relation to Phyſick, we have 
taken effectual Care allo to join all the moit 
approv'd and moft uſeful Chymical Reme- 
dies, with thoſe that are commonly cata 
Galenical ; and as the firſt have this Advan- 
tage, That they are given with leſs Trouble 
and better Succeſs (in many Caſes) to the 
Patient, than moſl of the fulſome Potions, 


and unaccountable large Compoſitions of 


the Ancients ;' ſo, by the Analyſis and Frial 
they have undergone in the Fire, they be- 
ing not ſo ſubject to alterations in the Sto- 
mach, (eſpecially if taken from the Mine- 
rals) they ſeem to be beſt adapted to the 
Modern Principles, as well of Natura! Phi- 
loſophy as of Phyfick, which are founded 
chiefly upon the Laws of Motion and Me- 
chamim : And this is, doubtleſs, the Rea- 
ſon why Chymical Preparations have made 
greater Advances in the World for thefe' 
1 | UTI add 


Fd 


ETwenty Years laſt paſt, than they did in 
above Two hundred Years before. 
Concerning the Order and Method of the 
collowing Bibliotheca, we have taken Mon- 
cr de St. Hilaire's Anatomy, for the moſt 
put, for our Guide, being that which ſuits 
belt with our Intentions ; for it treats, firſt 
of the Parts, and next of the ſeveral Diſtem- 
ers, and their Cures. 

= We have 1ccordtngly made our Beginning 
with the Oſteology, or the Doctrine of the 
Bones; in which we have followed the 
WFootſteps of this moſt ingenious Anato- 
Wniſt, as well as of feveral other noted 
Authors; and even of Galen himlelf, who 
adviſes his Diſciples to begin with the Ana- 
tomy of the Arms and Legs, with the 
Nuſcles, Arterics, Veins and Nerves, before 
they proceed to inveſtigate the Structure of 
the Brain, Heart, Stomach, Lungs, Womb, 
FE 8 

Relying therefore upon the Authority and 
Example of ſeveral of the greateſt Anato- 
miſts, we have allotted the firſt Place in 
our Bibliotheca to the Bones; the next, to 
the Muſcles ; the third, to the Nerves, Mem- 
branes, Fibres in general, and to the Arte- 
*Wrics and Veins; the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth, to the Three great Concavitics of our 
Body, to wit, the Head, the Thorax, and the 
Abdomen; and the Laſt, is a general Syſtem 
ok the whole Animal Oeconomy. All which 
bas been treated in ſuch a Manner, as to 
place the Theoretical as well as Practical Part 
of each Diſtemper immediately after the 
Anatomical Deſcription of each Part; fo 
that the Reader may at once have an exact 
and tull View of every Thing that does relate 
to it, for his pt ig hag For which Rea- 
ion It is allo, that no Labour nor Colt has 
been ſpared to collect the beſt Cuts that 
could be had, and to have them engraven 
guith more Exactnets than ever was done as 
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fbi our Bibliotheca Anatomica, Medica, Chi- 
7 rgca, Cc. to conſiſt of a Collection of all 


> hyſick, and Chirurgery, publiſhed in all 
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the Number that is extant in the Second 
Latin Edition of the Bibliotheca Anato- 
mica, publiſhed in Two large Volumes in 
Folio at Geneva, by Daniel Clericus and F acob 
Mangetus, M. M. D. D. has been gathered, 
with incredible Labour and vafſt Charges, 


out of the beſt Libraries, as well of theſe 


Kingdoms, as in Jung Parts: So that in 
this Reſpect, we have followed the Pattern 
of that famous Grecian Painter, who when 


he was to draw the Pourtraiture of Helen, 


he made and gathered the Features in his: 
Picture from all the moſt celebrated Beauties 
of his Time, in order to frame out of them 
all, one entire accomplith'd Piece. 

A Collection of this Nature, digeſted in 
its molt natural Order and Method, will 
doubtleſs be of ſingular Benefit and Uſe, 
not only to young Students in Phyſick, but 
alſo to others who have made ſome conſide- 

rable Advances 1n this great and noble Art 
which being of ſo vaſt an Extent, they wilt 
here, in a Work of a moderate Bulk, have 
not only a full View of all that ſeems to be 
abſolutely neceſlary to their Profeſſion, but 

allo a fair Opportunity of recollecting ſuck: 
Things as may have eſcaped their Memories 
in ſo great a Variety of Matter, and that at 
an eaſie Rate, or without any exceſſive Ex- 
pences. 

'Tis beyond all Diſpute, That one Half 
only of thoſe Books that have been either 
inſerted, or elſe made uſe of in this Colle- 
ction, would amount to ſuch a Sum, as 
few will be willing, and vet fewer will be 
able, to beſtow upon them; and even thoſe 
that are both willing and. able, will per- 
haps never, or at leaſt not under a very con- 
ſiderable Time, mect with an Oppertunity at. 
providing themſelves with all theſe Books: 
and Tracts, many of wllich arc very jcarce, 
and rarely to be ſeen here. 

That this was the Senie of the great awd 
famous Malpig hi, is evident from- a certain 
Paſſage out of a Letter of his, wruten to: 
the Editors of the before- mentioned Billio- 
theca Anatomica 3" wherein he tells them, 
„That though perhaps it might be poſſible 
© for a private Man to collect all the Tracts 
and Picces (in Anatomy) in Proceſs ot. 
Time, yet an entire Collection of this Na— 
* ture would be of great Advantage to the 
*Publick, and be a Means to tranſinit them 


wh 


9 


© with leſs Trouble and Danger to Poſterity. 
And the famous Dr. X, in his Letter to 
Dr. Drelincoart, ſays, That it would be a 
very acceptable Piece of Service to the Pub- 
lick, to comprehend all the modern Ana- 
* toniſts in one Work: For (adds he) 7 
ad provided my ſelf with mojt of them, but 
forme being loſs, tis next to an Impoſſibility for 
2 to purchaſe then again, they bang fo very 
CAVE. | 
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J have no more to add at this Time, buy 
that as in our following Bibliotheca Anatomic 
Medica, & Chirurgica, we have had a dy 
Regard both to the Uſefulneſs and Eaſe @ 
all Perſons belonging to the Faculty, by 
furniſhing them with every Thing that 18@ 
Moment, not only in Anatomy, but alſo th 
Phyſick and Chirurgery ; ſo we hope, that 
{o great and uſeful an Undertaking wil 


meet with the Approbation and Encourage 


ment of the judicious Reader, 
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. 5 e Explanation of FIGURE I. 
1 . taben from Spigelius Fabric 
3 I Folio, at Amſterdam. 


„ Thc Face. 

zue Forchcad, or Front. 

. Thc Wrinkles on the Forchead, or 
Ions Eee? 
4. The Eycbrows. i 
nne Glabella, or Interſtice of the Eye- 
_ brows. 

Ihe Noſc. 

W374 The Eye, RS = | 
The ſuperior Maxilla, or the Check. 
Becca, or the lower Part of the Check. 
bc Lips. i 

=. Myſtax, or Muſtache. 

 /il:rum. : 

be inferior Maæxilla, or the Chin, 
Ihe. Neck. 

| The Jugulum. 

The Scrobiculus Cordis, or the Mouth of 
che Stomach, : | | 
95, 7, , The anterior Part of the Thorax, 
or the Breaſt, 18 
. The Sernum. 

. The Breaſts, in the Center whereof 
care the Nipples, which are ſurrounded. 
by the 4 — 

Ihe Sides, 
, 4. The inferior Venter, call'd im- 
properly the Abdomen. 

. Ihe Wypochondria. 

be Erica in. 

The Navel, and Umbilical Region. 
amen, or the Abdomen, properly fo 
= calcd. | 
2 The ia 

« | Ihe Pybes 

= 1c Jguina, or Groins, in Greek 
hence the Glandules that are 
W-<:tcd there, and their Inflammations, are 
ald by the Latins Babonegs, or Bubos. 
de 0:77, or Burſa Virilis, the manly 
1 B. 2 or Purſe. 


Felis, or Adentu A, the-manly Vard. 
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repreſenting the Fore Part of Humane Bod, 


of the Humane Body, Printed by Bleau, in- 


a 
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_- 


e . 


The Hand, or the Arm; 
The Humerus. 


E. 


C. The Place where we commonly cut I 


ſues in the Arm, being betwixt the Del 
toides or the Muſcles that liſt/ up the 
Shoulder, and the Biceps or the firſt 
Flexor of the Cubit or Elbow; whachs: 
are here delineated, with their carneous: 
Prominencies in both the Arms. At the 
_ Place the Cephalick Vein has its. Paſ- 
age, | 

„. The Flexure of the Cubit or Elbow. 

9. The Protuberancy of the Cubit. 

i, The Cabitas, or Elbow. 

x, T. The Hand, properly ſo called. 

x. The Carpns, or the Wriſt. 

A, % & The Mietacarpus. 

a, The Vola, or Cavity of the Hand. 

7. The Back of the Hand. 

V, E, e. The Lines of the Hand; » the Line 

of Life; £ that of the Head; and. the- 

Table-Line. 
The Hillock of Venus. 

e, o, 7, v, e. Thefive Fingers; e the Thumb gs: 
o the Index ; 7 the Middle Finger; v the- 
Annular ; and e the Little Finger. 


7 


*. The Femur, or the Thigh; in the Fore: 


and Middle Part whereot, where the Cha- 

racter is placed, Cupping-Glaſſes are ap- 

plied to promote the Menitrual Courſes; 
The Place where Iſſues are made in the: 

interior Part of the Thigh, about three: 
Fingers Breadth above the Patella, betwixt: 
the Muſcles call'd the. Extenſores and! 
Flexores of the Tibia. 

The Knee, with the Knec-Pan.. 

% The Antilnem ion, or the anterior Part of 
the 11013. 

1. The Malleolus internus, or inner Ankle z; 
near which the Saphena is opened in the- 
Suppreſiion of the Menſfrua. 
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* The Explanation 
FicurE II. . the Poſterior Part of the Humane Body ; from A 


B, B. The Temples. 

c. The Occipt. - 

A. The Vertex, or Crown of the Head. 

e, 'F The ſinooth Part of the Head, or the 
ace. 
* The Forehead, or the Front. 

1 The Eye. 

g. The Noſe. 

2. Myſtax, or Muſtache. 

1. The Mouth. 

4. The Chin. 

J. The Cheek. 

m. The Beard. 

9 The Auricula, or the External Ear. 
The Neck. 

3 The Humerus. 


J. The Armpit. 
7, %. 


The . Part of the Thorax, 

or the Back. 
, ſ. The Spine. 

. , The rarer Or 88 

u, u. The Lateral Parts. 

x, x. The Poſterior Part of the lowermoſt 
Venter, the Loins. 

5. The Buttocks. 

Z, Z. The Cleft betwixt the Buttocks. 

« The Podex, or Anus. 

. The Hamer as. 


ſame Author and Edition, L | 
4, b, c, d. The Scalp, or hairy Part af the J. The Cubit, or Elbow. = = 
Head. „. The Hand properly ſo call'd. A 
a. The Sachin: or Bregma, the Fore-patt 2. The Carpus, or Wrilt. 1 
of the Head, or Fore- jead. (. The Metacarpus. 1 


TheFingers. 
b, 7, x. The Phalankes, or Inter nodes of the | 
Fingers. 1 
0. The Condulus. 

. The Mietacondyl ut. 
The Procondulus. 3 } 

>. The Poſterior Part of the Femur, or of ® 
the Thigh. . 
u. The 0 Part of the Frmur. 


2 
© 


y. The Coxendix: Unto this Part are p<} 9 g 
py d the Remedics againſt the Iftriatick L 1 


ans, 


=, The Perinæum; being the Place when : N 
the Lythotomiſts make their Inciſions ub W | 


take out the Stone of the Bladder. 
c. The Sura, or Calf of the Leg. 


=. The Place where Iſſues are made with 4 2 
"=p Succeſs againſt the Iſtriatick Pains, BB 
The Paracnemium. by | 


c. The Procnemium. 


7, 7. The Inner or Concave Part of th: Wi 


Knee, where paſſes the Vena Poplitea 1 inf 


the Leg. 
The Outward Malleolus, or Ankle. 
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to 

7. The Interior Malleolus, or Ankle. 
57. The Calcaneus. The Tarſus; 

ba The Metatarſus. 


The Toes. 


7. The Olecranum, or the Protuberancy of 1. The Sole of the Foot. 


the Cubit. 


2. The Inſtep. 


Ficurs III. repreſents all the 3 Parts of the Eye; from the fame ll l 


thor and Edition. 


4. The Eyebrows. 
5. The Head of the Eyebrows. 
ce. The Tail of the Eyebrows. 


4, d. TheEyclids. 


e. The 5 of the Eyelids. 
f. The great Corner of the Eyes. 
g The leſſer Corner of the Eyes. 


5. The Foramen Lacrymale. 

i. The Cavity of the Eye. 

. The 8 of che Eye. 
J. The Papilla, or the Sight. 
m. The Iris. 

„. The White of the Eye. 
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H Gunz 1v. repreſents the External Ear, and ite Parts; from the ſame Au- 
3 ER Edition. 7 2 


- * 2 


„. The Auricula, or the External Ear. 4. The Anti-Helix. 

4. Tue Superior Part, or the Wing o the : The Concha. 

F Auricula. The Hircus, or Tragus. 

3. The Inferior Part, or the Love of the 4 The Anti-Tragns. 
Auricula. The Meatut Auditorius. 


| „ The Helir, : | | | | : 


Ficures V. ce" the N ſe, ; and it Pies from the ſame Author and 
Hom. 


| 4. The Spine, or Ridge of the Noſe, e. The Ae, or. og of the Noſe, the Pin- 
b, The Colatorium. na of the Noſtril 

c, c. The Noſtrils. | . 4 The Globulss, or Ti of the Noſs. 
4. The Column. | | The Hairs within the Noſtrik. 
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A ſhort Explanation of the Names of the External Parts of the 
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5 A Short ens 8 

OF THE = 

Denominations, Figure, Magnitude and Mutual 
Proportion of the External Part.. 
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brick, of the Human Body. Written Originally in Latin, 
by Adrian Spigelius, a Native of Bruſſels, Knight of 
St. Mark, and Profeſſor of Anatomy and Chirurgery at Padua. 
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Head. 


CCORDING to Galen, we which is the Head; the middle Part, which 
will divide firſt of all the Hu- is the Thorax; and the lowermoſt, the Abdo- 
man Body into its ſeveral Ven- men, 1mproperly ſo call d. 

KL ters, and its Extremities, or the The Head therefore is the firſt Venter, by 
Links, A Venter, is call'd any remarkable which I underſtand in a large and yet pro» 
Cavity of the Body that contains tome of the per Signification, all that Part that reſts up- 

rincipal Viſcera; but the Limbs. are thoſe on the firft Vertebra of the Neck; for in a 

arts, that like Branches ſpring forth from, ſtrict Senſe, Phyſicians oftentimes call the 
and are united to the Trunk of the Body: Brain alſo the Tad; and ſometimes alto: 

Such are the Hands and the Feet. There are in a more ſtrict Signification, take only that 

three enters; to wit, the firſt and ſuperior, Part which is coverd with Hairs 5 51 

ad. 
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Meadſira, Chirarpica, \ 


” F.4d. So does Hippocrates in his Book, unto 
10 he has Ee the Title of the Wounds 
of the Head; and fo do moſt of our Modern 
Chirurgeons, when they make a diſtinction 
W betwixt the Wound of the Head and thoſe 
F*2 "By OT 

= The Head is divided into two Parts; to 
wit, into that which is hairy, and 
W which is ſmooth, or without Hairs. The 
W firſt Part is call'd the Cranium, the Calvaria, 
cor Skull; which is ſubdivided into four 


Parts, viz. into the Anterior, the Poſterior, 


and two lateral Parts, in the middle of 


which is placed the Vertex, or the Crown 


of the Head, as in the Center, from which 


proceeds this Partition. For, that Part which 


proceeds from the Vertex, or the Crown of 
the Head forward, and to the Front, is cal- 
led the Syncipur, or Fore- part of the Head; 
but that which is oppoſite to this, and 


reaches from the Vertex to the Neck, is the 
Occiput or Hind-Head ; but the two lateral 


Parts, to wit, from the Vertex on both Sides 


down to the Ears, are call'd the Tempora, 
or, as ſome wil! have it, the Timpora, the 


W Temples. Of theſe, there are Two, which 
are placd on the Sides of the Syncipar, be- 
W twixt the Eyes and the Ears, where the Head 


is ſomewhat flatter. The Hairs grow round 
about the Vertex, like a Circle. 


1 Some Per- 
ſons are obſcrv'd to have a double Crown, 
W whence they are call'd Bivertices: Theſe 
& Hairs winch cover the Skull are more pro- 
perly call'd Capilli; i. e. Capitis pili, in which 
re may obſerve their Colour, Lankneſs, or 
Curlings; from thence ſome pretend to 
& give their Judgment of the Conſticution of 
W the Body. 

WW The ſmooth Part, or that which is with- 
cout Hairs, is diſtinguiſh'd into the Face, 
and the Ears, The Face comprehends all 
that Part, which beginning at the Syncipar, 
where the Hairs end, terminates at the Olin 
It is ſubdivided into ſeveral Parts, wiz. 
the Front or Forehead, the Noſe, the Eyes, 
W the. Checks, the Lips, the Mouth and the 


Chin; of each of which, we ſhall ſay ſome- 


thing in due Order. The Front or Forehead 
adjoyns at the ſuperior Part to the Synciput, 
and the inferior Part of it is limited by the 
Eyebrows, and the Interſtice that is betwixt 
them, and on both Sides, by the Tempel.. 
The Skin of this Part is the only Thing that 


that 


* . 
„ 4, 
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is moveable in Man; in which appear cer- 
tain Lines, which when the Forehead is con- 


tracted or drawn together, are call d Mrinlles. 


Theſe are the Object of the Phyſiognomiſts: 


They are Twofold; for ſome are extended 
in length, and others in breadth: Of the 
firſt, there are ſeven, each of which is dedi- 
cated to a peculiar Planet: But they are not 
all conſpicuous in all Perſons ; there being 


molt commonly ſome wanting. Thoſe that 


appear moſt, commonly are dedicated to 
Mercury, Venus and Fapiter ; which are more 
conſpicuous, if you draw your Eyebrows 
upwards. On the inferior Part of the Front 
or Forehead are the Eyebrows, which, for 
that Reaſon, are ſtyld by Ruffus, the ha 7 
Extremities of che Forehead. They conſiſt 
of Hairs extended lengthways upon the 
Confines of the Forehead and the Eyes, be- 
ing deſign'd to receive the Sweat, and keep 
it from falling into them: They are call'd 
Supercilia by the Latins, from their Poſition, 
being plac'd above the Eyclids, which an- 
ciently were call'd Cilia. That Part which 
is neareſt to the Noſe, is call'd the Head; 
and that next to the Temples, the Tail of 
the Eyebrows. The Interſtice betwixt the 
Eyebrows is call d in Latin Glabella, from its 
being deſtitute of Hairs, tho ſometimes it 
is hairy, to wit, when both the Eye-brows 
meet at the Noſe. 

Under this Interſtice begins the Noſe. It 
is diſtinguiſhd into the Superior Part, which 
is oſſeous and immoveable; and into the 
Inferior, Which is cartilaginous and move- 
able. Each of theſe is divided again into 
two lateral Parts; and betwixt theſe is the 
middle Part, which is ſharp or pointed, and 
call'd. the Spine or Dor ſum, or the Kidge 
the uppermoſt Part of which is calld the 
Colatorium, from its Uſe, becauſe the Mucus 
is percolated through it like as thro' a Sive; 
tho this is not its proper natural Function, 
as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter : For the Os Eth- 
moides or Spongioſum, is rather deſignd by 
Nature tor the Benefit of Smelling, than for 
the Excretion of Excrements. The two 
Holes or Opcnings below, are call'd the 
Nares or Noltrils, being diſtinguiſhd in 


the middle by a cartilaginous Partition, 
call'd the Column; unto which is adjoind 


unto its ſuperior Part, the Jaterſeptum Oſſe- 
um, or Oſſeous Partition. The inferior Parts 
D 2 or 
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or Wings of the Noſe, which are moveable, 
are calf d by the Latins the Ale, or Pinnæ 
narium; the rotund inferior Protuberancy 
of the Noſe, the Orbiculus or Globalus of 
the Noſe ; but the Hairs that g1ow within 
the Cavity of the Noſltrils, are by the La- 
tins calld Vibriſſi aud Vibriſſæ. 5 
The External Eye, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Internal (which does not belong 
to our preſent Purpoſe) is placed under the 
Eye-brows, and on the Side of the Root of 
the Noſe, and conſiſts of two Parts, viz. 
one which ſerves for an Integument to the 
Internal Eye; and the other, which in effect 
belongs to the Internal Eye itſelf; but be- 
cauſe it offers it ſelf to our Sight, without 
any Difſection, ſeems to challenge a Share 
in this Account of the External Eye. The 


firſt is call'd the Palpebra, or Eye-lid ; of 


theſe, there are two on cach Eyc; the upper- 
moſt of which covers the Eye from above, 
and the other cloſes it up from below. Theſe 
' Eyc-lids being deſigned for the Defence of 
the Eyes, eſpecially whillt we are aſleep ; 
if they don't cloſe at that time, fo as that 
- ſomething of the White does appear, it is 
judged by Phyſicians (eſpecially the Anci- 
ents) to be the forerunner of dangerous, if 
not mortal Feavers: Tho” ſometimes alſo 
this is occaſion'd by exceſſive Purgations, 
and Diarrhaa's, or elſe by ſome External 
Cauſes. Beſides, that it is natural to ſome 
People, not to cloſe their Eyes when they 
"Steep; and therefore we mult not be too 
raſh in our Judgment. 
grow on their Extremities (the Eye-l aſhes) 
are by ſome call'd Cilia in Latin, but erro- 
y. 


neou 
The Semilunar Carti lages, that ſurround 


the Extremities of the Eye-lids, which are 


conſpicuous if you turn the Inſide outwards, 
and when the Eye-lids are ſhut are joyn d 
both together, are call d the Crepidines of the 
Eye-brows, as alſo Cilia by the Ancients, 
Theſe extending one over another at both 
Ends, form the Angles in both Corners of 
the Eyes ; among which, that which 1s 
ueareſt to the Noſe is call'd the Greater, and 
that which is neareſt to the Temples, is ſty ld 
the Leſſer Angle. Heſychins ſty les the grea- 
ter Angle, the Spring; becauſe the Tears 
ſpring and flow from thence. For here, at 
the End of the inferior Eye- lid, is a ſinall 


LF 1 
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Foramen or Hole, but very deep; out ot 


affected with ſharp Deſſuxions, by the Tear, i} 
or by tome purulent Matter ariſing from an 


in thoſe that have been a long time with. 


The Hairs that 


monly grayiſh, 


„ 
* 1 
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ears. This Part 


which flow the if it de 


Inflammation of the adjacent Parts which 1 


is diſcharged that way, produces what is Wl 


call'd by the Phyſicians, the Fitul 4 Lacy. Ke 
malis. Thoſe that are curious to have an ex. 
act and full View of this Hole, let them take 
a right View of tlie Eye of an Ox that is lately 
killd, and they will find it there both pret. 
ty large, and conſpicuous. Tis faid, that WK. 
this Hole is bigger alſo in Women than in 
Men; as alſo in thoſe that are given to ſhed 
Tears, beyond what it is obſerved in thoſe 
that ſeldom or never ſhed any. Betwix: . 
the boney Part and both the Eye-lids, are 
{mall Cavities, almoſt of a Semicircular Fi. . 
gure ; the uppermoſt of which is calld the 
Cavity of the Eye, and the undermoſt the 
Sub-Cavity. Both theſe Cavities, but eſpe- 
cially the Iowermoſt, are apt to ſwell in the 
Dropſie and Cachexy ; efpecially if they owe WM 
their Origin to an exceſſive and long con- 
tinued Flux of the Menſes, or of the Hemor- 
rhoids, The ſame Thing is obſervable alſo ME 


out Sleep, and in the beginning of an Oph- WK 
thalmia. In thoſe that are afflicted with an 
exceſſive Menſtrual Flux, this Tumor turns 
Iivid ; and in thoſe that have the Venercat Ml 
Diſeaſe, it appears very pale and ſhining, WK; 
which 1 have always taken for a certain Sign 
of the French Diſeaſe. | 
Next to the Eye-1;ds, we muſt come to the 
Organ of Seeing, which is call'd the Eye : In 
the midſt of it you ſee a blackith Circle, but 
ſhining with a Luſtre like a Looking-gtaſs ; 
and in effect it performs the Functions of a M8 
Looking-glats here, by repreſenting the op- 
polite Objects or Images of the Sight ; It is 
call'd the Pupilla. This is ſurrounded by an- 
other, which cxcepta the former in Bigneſs, 
but is inferior to it in its Luſtre, which 
from the Variety of its Colours, is call d the 
Iris, i. e. the Rainbow; and it 1s obſervable, 
that Man is almoſt the only among all the 
Animals that can boaſt of having a Diver- 
{ity of Colours 1n the Eye, and that not on- 
ly in reſpect of individual Perſons, but al- 
o of whole Nations. Thus the Negro! 
have it black; the MVetherlanders moſt com- 
as well as molt of the Nor. 
thern 


Neigh a 


arts, by 


id over the Eyes, or immediately below 
Wm; might very properly be call d Suboca- 
aar, 5 0071510097 en n Ei 7 
Next to theſe wecome to the Cee, which 
divided into the Superior and the Interior. 
ue superior (which is call'd allo the Up- 
er ſaw) is form'd under the Eyes, betwast 
Ie Noſe and the Ears, by two roundith 
e Mprominencies of the Face, which are pecu- 
lar to Man; they ars calld Mala by the. 
(ins. Hippocrates calls them the Circles of 
be Face. This Part of the Face is common- 
gy voy red in thoſe that are affected with 
he Peripnrumonia, becauſe the Skin is very 
hin here, and without any Fat underneath 
St ; which makes the Sanguineous Veſſels, 
rhen they are inflated by the Affluence of 
WB lood, to be more conſpicuous; here. The 
nferior Part of the Cheeks which is not fo 
Firm, is call'd Bucca in Latin; here in ſome 
ecople, when they laugh, appears a Line, 
Ir Depth, or ſomething like a Wrinckle, 
ald Gelaſinum by Martial. 9 
W Under the Noſe and the Cheeks are plac d 
e two Lips, call'd Labia, as alſo Labra 7 
W-/cc70, being deſignd to cover the Mouth 
Ind the Teeth, Their Extremities are red, 
nd the Aperture that is betwixt them when 
hey open, is call'd Os, or the Mouth. 
= Within this Aperture of the Mouth, when 
Wc Lips are opened, there appears in the 
ircumterence of each 07 the Ma it's, or 
aus, the Dentes (quaſi Edantes) or the Teeth, 
heir Number docs vary ſometimes, not in 
eference to the Sex, as-Arifforle would 
Have it, but in reſpect of individual Per- 
Pons, ſome having more, forme leis; but 
Wolt commonly their whole Number is 
Fhirty two, to wit, Sixtcen in each Jaw- 
one. Four of theſe are ealld the nei ores, 
Which are in the Middle; two arc calFd 
Vini, one on each Side of the Iaciſores, and 
Nve are call'd the Molare of Grinders, from 
heir Function, which is-to grind 'the' Ali 
nents in the Nature of a Mill. The Cavi- 
ies, in which are contained the Teeth ſe- 
Pargtely from one another, art calFd the 


17 
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l Meulica C hirungica; Gr. 
ern Nations. Then balians with their 

'N bouring: Nations, for the moſt part, 
1 Eye. ib calld that 
art which is conſpicuous”: beyond, theſe 
L its white Colour, and is formid 
y the Tunica Cornea. The Bones that are 
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Alvroli, or Sockets of the Teeth; but the 
whole carneous Maſs, which encloſes the 
Tecth like 'a"Pence; is call'd in Latin Gin- 
n, or the Gums. Betwixt / the Upper 
ap and the Noſe, is that Part where the 
Beard begins to appear firſt; which, when it 
grows ſtubborn, is call d Myftax, the Mu- 
tac het Under the Under-Lip, is the Aa- 
xilla- Hferior, or what is call d the Mentum 
or Chin, from Eminendo, it being raiſed a- 
bove the Gula; it is the lowermoſt Part of 
the Face, which terminates in an acuminate 
Rotundity. The Hairs that firſt begin to 
come forth hereabouts in Adult Perfons, are 
call'd in Latin Lanago, ii e. the Donn; but 
when they grow more ſtubborn, it is cal- 
le d the Barba, or the Beard. 
Next unto the Temples, are placed the 
Ears, which are the Organs of Hearing; 
tho' to ſpeak properly, the whole Organ of 


Hearing conſiſts both of the Internal and 
the External Ear; whereas it is the External 


only that at this Time falls under our Con- 
ſideration; to wit, that which is ſeated on 
the Outſide of both Sides of the Face, call'd 
by the Latins Auricula; its ſuperior Part is 
Cartilaginous, and is call'd Pinna, the Wing, 
by Gaza; and 2 inferior Part is call'd the 
Lobe, or the Fibra, by Gaza; and the Extre- 
mity or Circumference is call'd Helix, from 
its Tortuoſity; but the interior Semicircle, 
which is anſwerable to this, is ſtyd the An- 
t- Helix. The Cavity it felf, near which 
it is placed, is call'd the'Coatha, from its Re- 
ſemblance to a Muſcle, in its antractuous 
Tortuoſity. Near it is a Prominency to- 
wards the Temples, call'd the Tragus or Hir- 
eus; becauſe hereabouts grow tome thick 
Hairs, not unlike the Goats Beard; that 
Part which is oppoſite to it, is call d the Au- 
ti-Tragus, The Foramen or Hole, in which 
gathefed the Excrements, is call'd the Mea- 
tus Auditorirs (and the Excrements by the 
Ancient Latins, Ceramina, the Ear-wax) per- 
haps from its Coleur and Conſiſtency, it 
being He yellow Wax. | 
Under the Head you fee a certain round 
and oblong Part, of the Figure of a Cylin- 
der, extending downward to the Shoulders : 
It's placed betwixt the ſuperior and middle 
Region of the Body, but nevertheleis ſeems 


to belong tather to the Head, than to the 


Thorax. It 18 call d Collum, or Cervix, the 


Nec. 


22 
Nerd. Some are of Opinion, chat the Word 
Ervix relates only to its Back Paxt ; but by 


moſt Authors it is taken promiſcuouſſy in 
both Senſes. It is divided into the Anterior, aud 
Poſterior Part; in the Anterior, is plac d the 


Head of the Arteria aſpexa, which chiefly 


diſcovers its {elf by its Scatum, call'd com- 
monly. the Alam Apple, or the Nodus Gut- 
turalis; but on its lowermoſt Part, where it 
is adjacent to the Thorax, there is a Cavity 
adjoyning to the Breaſt, with an acute An- 
gle, call'd Fagwlum ; tho Homer, as well as 
Pliny. (I. 2. Hiſt.) have applied the Sig- 
nification of this Word, not only to this 
Cavity, but alto to thoie two other Cavities 
which are on both Sides, juſt by the Clawi- 


— 8 


* 


cale, under the Extremity of the Neck, and 
at the upper End of the Thorax. For Pliny 
tells us expreſſy, chat a Man his two Ingula, 
to wit, the Right and the Left. The back 
Part of the Neck reaches from the Occipat 
down to the Sapulæ, and the Shoulders; for 
the Humeri, or Shoulders, are call'd thoſe 


Parts that are ſeated on both Sides of the 


Neck, and make the beginning of the whole WP" 


Hand or Arm, being form'd by that Promi- 
nency which is made by the Conjunction 
of the Head of the Os Humeri, with the 
broad Bone of the Scapale. The concave 
Part that is oppoſite to this, under the Joint 
of the Arm, is call'd Axilla, or Aia by the 
Latins; in Engliſh, the Armpit. 
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G HAR I. 


External Parts of the Thorax, & 
the Cheſt. 


Of the Denomination of the 


N EXT adjacent to the Neck, is the mid- 

dle Venter or Region, being the Reſi- 
dence and Receptacle of the Heart, and the 
Parts deſign d for the vital Faculties, Thus 
Part is call'd the Thorax by the Latin Phy- 
ſicians; tho the Word Sapa? has an ambi- 
gzuous Signification: For Hippocrates, Ari- 
ffotle and Plato, comprehend under this Word, 
not only the middle Venten, but the whole 
Trunk of the Body alſo, conſiſting of the 
middle and inferior Venter, which begins at 
the Neck, and ends at the Padenda ; and 
therefore we need not be much ſurpriz d, 
when we find ſometimes theſe Authors to 
have plac'd the Liver in the Thorax, which 
{ome of our Modern Anatomiſts have attri- 
buted (but too raſnly) to their Ignorance in 


Anatomy. But Galen has always taken the 
Thorax in a ſtrict and its proper Significati- 
by the Moderns) 
to wit, {or that Part only, which being 
placed immediately under the Neck, is in- 
clos d on both Sides by the Ribs: And in the 
lame Signification it has alſo been taken by 
Ariſtotle in tome Places; as when he ſays 


(1 Hiff. Animal. 13.) That the Venter or 


on (in which he is follow d 


— 


— * —— 


Belly is ſituated under the Thorax on its 


Fore-part, Cc. It is diſtinguiſh d into three i 


Parts, the Anterior, the Poſterior, and Lateral, 
The Anterior Part begins at the Cavity of 
the Neck, near the (laviculæ, and reaching 
to the ſoft Parts, is call'd the Pectus or the 
Breaſt. The middle Part of the Breaſt, be- 
ginning at 1 and terminating at 
the Cartilago Mucronata, is call'd the Sternum; 
on both Sides of it are plac'd two round ca- 
neous Protuberancies, the Breaſts which are 
common to both Sexes, but larger in Wo- 
men than in Men. The Latins call them 
Mammillaæ in Men, and Mammæ in Wo- 
men; and thoſe belonging to other Animals 
are call d Vera. The Body of the Breaſts, 
A when they are full of Milk, 15 
call d Uter ; that ſmall round Prominency if 
the Papilla, or the Niple; and that dark co- 
lour d Part which ſurrounded it, is calld 
Areola by the Latins. — 
The * Part, which is ſeated Nr 
ſite to the Breaſt, beginning at the Neck, 
and reaching down to the End of the Raby 
to the Beginning of the Loins, is call 'd the 


Dor ſum or Tergum, the Back, It is ſubdi7: 
| : 


; 1 Av i 25 G 
(ad into two Parts, to wit, the 199 a 45 and 


| two Superior Prominencies, 42 


e broad: Bone of the Sapufe; 


y all along the whole 
ength of the Back, and dirides it into the 


Pans are phcd. betw int 


by 
9 


— — > 


Medica, Chirur Rica, Gt. We 


is call d that acute Protube- 


23 
the Anterior and the Poſterior; they begin 
under the Armpits, and terminate with the 
Ribs; ſe that theſe Egtera, or Sides, are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into the Rh and Left; but he- 
cauſe the Interſtices berwixt the Ribs, by 
which they are conjoin'd, canſift of a car- 
neous Subſtance, theſe Intervals may very 
properly be call'd the /ntercofal Parts, 


— 


— 
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natural Parts deſign'd for Nutrition 
ad Generation, and is ſeated on the Jower- 
oſt Part of the Frunk of the Body, is of 
WS {oft and carneous Subſtance : It is inclos d 


- 44243 
I 


Nees, the Loins, and the 0% Fubis. The 


its ins call it the Venter, or the Belly, in a 
ree Wit Signification ; to avoid which, Celſus 
4, given it the Name of the Inns Venter, 
of che lowermoſt Venter, to diſtinguiſh it 
ng Im the two ſuperior Venters; to wit, that 
the the Head, and that of the Thorax Some 
be- ve ca)l'd it the Abdomen, but in a very 


at proper Signification. 
wn; It is diſtinguiſb'd into the Anterior and 
u- Poſterior Part. The firſt begins at the 
are rig Enfiſormis, or Mucronata, and ex- 
ds to the of Pabis ; the latter reaches 
m the lowett Ribs to the Extremity of 
Os Sacrum. The Anterior Part is ſub- 
Fided into three Parts; to wit, the Supe- 
Por, the Middle, and Lowermoſt The ſu- 
lor Part beginning at the Cartilago Mu- 
9-44, and the Extremities of the Ribs, 
ina tes very near the Navel. The middle 
comprehends a Space of three or jour 
Pes above and below the Navel, being 
d alſo the Umbilical Part, which is plac d, 
pe were, in its Centre. The lon er of 
ns where this ends, and reaches down 
e-Ofſa Pubic, Each 
inguiſh 


CHAP. : 
External Parts ef the Eower 
Yen... 


tuo Parts, to wt, the 1Gddle and the La- 


HE Third Finer which . contains the Ie Mie 
 teral, of which we will tay ſomething in 


wirt the Cartilago MAucronata, the two 


5 6 of theſe Parts are 
d again, by the Anatemiſts, into 


HEE 


Particular. | | 
The Latera or Sides of the ſuperior Re- 
gions, are call d properly Hypochondria, i. e. 
Subcartitaginea, being placed under the 
_ Cartilages of the ſpurious Riba. Celfus (I. 4. - 
c, 8.) ſays, that they are call'd Precordia by 
the Latins; but Pliny (l. 11. Nat. Hifh e. 370 
makes uſe of this Word for the Diaphragm. 
The middle Part, which lies betwixt the ia. 
Latera, 18 calld in Greek the Epigaſtrium, i. e. 
Superventrale, in which there is a Cavity 
call'd by the Ancients xaghe, 3. e. Cor, or the 
Heart: Whence it is, that che Pains that are 
felt in that Part, are call d Cardial ie, i. e. 
Pains of the Heart. By ſome it 1s calld 
Precordium, or Anticordium; and by others, 
the Os Ventriculi, or the Mouth of the Sto- 
mach; becauſe under it lies the upper Ori- 
fice of the Stomach ; and tis for that Rea- 
ſon why we apply External Remedies for 
the Stomach to that Part, | 
The Umbilical Part, or Region (where is 
ſituated the Navel) is the Center of the 
whole Body, and: of the Abdamen, That 
Part which is wrinkled about the Navel, is 
call'd Vetula ; becauſe it is wrinkled like an 
old Woman's Forehead. In Dogs, and o- 
ther Animals, there are no Pleats or Wrin- 
kles, but they have only a hard and ſmooth 
Knob or Node. This whole Umbilical R * 
gion is, in healthſul People, riſing * 
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like a Hiſlock in the middle of the Belly, 
and is very den e in Jean People att, 
ter they are dead. It has no Lateral Parts; 
tho Laurentius (l. 6. Hiſt. Annat. c. 24) lays; 
it has, and has given them alſo their pecu- 
har Names. 20 OY 
The lonermoſt Region, . call'd by ſome the 
Hypog aſtrium, is ſubdivided into three Parts; 
to wit, the middle Part, by Gaza call d Su- 
men and Abdomen, The Lateral Parts which 
extend to the ypochondria, by the Greeks 
call'd aeywres ; becauſe they are the Seat of 
Laſciviouſneſs. The Latins call them Ilia, 
becauſe under them lies the Imeſtium Aium. 
Under the middle Part of the Hypogaſtrium,' 
is {cated the Pubes; which Word ſignifies. 
not only the | at £ 
da, and the Place where they grow, but al- 
fo the Age of Paberty, being rhe fourteenth 
in Males, and the twelfth in Females. For 
ſo ſoon as there is a free Paſſage for the Seed 
and the Menſes, the Hairs begin to appear 
on the Pubes of both Sexes. Here are plac'd, 
both on the right and left Side, what the 
Latins call the Inguina, or the Groins. 
It is requiſite we thould be the more atten- 
tive upon the Denominations of thote Parts, 
the more frequently we find them mention d 
by Phhſſciant; as well in applying proper Re- 
medies to the Belly, as inveſtigating the 
Cauſes of their Diſeaſes. For the greateſt 
part of the Liver is plac d in the right Hypo- 


chondrium, with part of the Stomach: In the 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


and (æcum, which are conjtin d; and on 


left; is the whole Spleen; in! tfle midale Rc. 7 | 
on, ba great part at thẽ -S thaa\good, Wil 
part of. 1649 plac thin the 1efb:Hypor honriam 


Ilia, on both Sides the Inet imm Ilinm ; and Wi 
on the:right; ſonie Parts of the Colon, Alea, WA 


the left 9 mais par to the Con and Inteſſi. 5 
num rectum. Under the middle Part of the 


Hypogaftrium: lies the Bladder, the Inteſtiuum Wi 
rectum, and the Womb in Women. TY 
The Poſterior Part of the lowermoff Venter, Wi 
contains the Feins, which have their Be. 
gifining at the hollow Part of the Back 
and reaches to the Buttocks. Their Carne- Wi 


Hairs that grow on the Pen- ous Part dn both Sides, is by the Latint cal. 


led Pulpa; on the right Side, is ſeated the 


riglit Kidney ; and on the left, the left Kid. 


ney. The other Carneous Parts, which ar: 
ſeated on both Sides under the Loins, ad- 
joining to the Offa Innominata,' are call( 

by the Latins the (lunes or Nites, the But. 
tocks; which are very large and of a Car-. 
neous Subſtance, for the Conveniency offi 
ſiting eaſie and firm, which- ſeems to h. 
long in a peculiar manner to Man. The | 
Hſſura, which diſtinguithts the two Bu. 
tocks, has a Hole, where is the Extremity a 
the Iuteſfinum reltum, and gives a free Pal. 
ſage to the hard Exerements; it 1s call d tie 
Padex, or Anus. CT Os T 2407 OO 


CHA 


of the 


Of .the Denominations 


'T HE Parts deſign d for Generation, are 
by the Latin, call'd Padenda and Na- 
turalia, the Genital or Natural Parts, They 
differ according to the Sex. The Genital 
Parts of Men, may properly be diftinguiſh'd 
into two Parts; to wit, that which en- 
ters the Matrix; and that which re- 
mains outward, and hangs down like a 
Pouch or Purſe; whence it is call d Særo- 


Generation. 


— — —— 
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External Parts dedicated to 


tum, or Scortum, by the Latins; to will 
from its Reſemblance to a Leathern Pouch 
For the Ancients call'd Scor:a thoſe Thin 
that were made of Leather or Skins, af 
therefore it is allo call'd by the * a * 
Mar ſupium, OI Burſa Virilis, the A. 4 Purk 5 
In this Purſe, are contain d the Parts which 
are ſaid to be deſign'd for the Generatic 
and Perfection of the Seed; they are call 


the Teftes, Or Teſticles; but the Greeks have 
given them ſeveral Names: The other long 
and carneous Part, is call'd the Penis, or 
Tard; as alſo Mentula by the Latins ; but 
the Greets have appropriated divers Names 
to it, from 1ts Reſemblance to a Nail, a 
Stalk, &c. art | 
twixt the Extremity of the Penis, and the 
Anus, is, in both Sexcs, call'd the Perinenm, 
where the Lit hotomiſts make their Inciſions 
to take out the Stone. The Penis is ſubdi- 
vided into two Parts; the firſt, which is 


Nervous, and is moſt generally calld the 
Penis: The ſecond, which is of a carneous 
Subſtance, round, and in the Venereal Act 
is ſtripd of the Skin, but at other Times is 
cover d with it as well as the other . Farts, 
is call'd the Glaxs, or the Gland or Nut of 
the Yard. Some call it Cerafus, or the (her- 
ry, from its Reſemblance to it. The Skin 
on the Glaus is call d Præputium by tlie La- 
tius, or the Fore-skin or Prepuce, being the 
ſame that is cut off in the Circumciſion of 
the Fews, whence they are call'd Recutiti. 
The Ligament which faſtens the Prepuce to 
= thc Interior Part to the Glars, is call d the 
= 77:1: ym Caninum, or the Frenum, the Bri- 
ale. The Circle which ſurrounds the Extre- 
mity of the Clans, the Corona, or the Crown; 
and that Hole which is in the middle of the 
Glans, deſignd for the Paſſage of the Seed, 
and of the Urine, is call'd Urethra in Greek, 
and Mieatus Urinarius in Latin; Ii. e. The U- 
IInary Paſſage. | 
= The Genital Parts of Women, conſiſt of 
more Parts than thoſe in Men: Tis call'd 
Pudendum Muliebre, by the Poets; Cannas, 
and moſt commonly Vulva, becauſe it has, 
as it were, two Valvulæ, or Valve, one on 
each Side of the Fiſſura. Thoſe which mult 
be conſider d in the firſt Place, and are call'd 
the Labia, or Lips of the Vulva, by Hipo- 
crates, are two Oblong Bodies, ot a ſoftiſh, 
carneous and ſpongeous Subſtance : In the 
middle of which is what they call the 110 
ſura Magna, or Great Orifice, to diſtinguuh 
id from that which makes the Exterior Ori- 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


That Part which is ſituated be- 


always cover d with the Skin, is Hard and 


fice of the Womb, which is much leſs, IC 


you draw theſe two Labia's alide, there ap- 


pear two other Bodies call'd Nymphe, and by 
ſome Ale: They ate two Productions (on 
each Side one) conſiſting of a fungous Fleſh, 
conjoin'd at the Beginning, and plac'd un- 
der both the Labia of the Vulva. They are 
contiguous to one another, and aſcend to 
the Extremity of the Conjunètion of the 
Oſſa Pubis, where being join'd togcther they 
cover the Citoris, like a Prepuce or Fore- 
skin. At the very Point of them is ſeated 
the Clitoris, which by ſome ot the Modern 
Authors is call'd the Pexis, or Mentula 
Aulicoris, It is a ſmall Proceſs plac'd on 
the Anterior and Superior Part of the Pubec, 
where the Nympre are join'd together, re- 
lembling in many Things to the Manly 
Tard, dix. in its Poſition, Subſtance, its Re- 
pletton with the Spirits, and in its Erection. 
It you draw the Mnpſæ ſomewhat aſun- 
der, you will meet with another Rima, or 
leſſer Chink, which forms the External Ori- 


. fice, or Neck of the Womb, and above this 


with another Hole, which ariſes from the 
Implantation of the Neck of the Urinary 
Bladder in that Part. In the before-men- 
tion'd Rima Major, ate to be ſeen four Ca- 
runcles, ich are calld MAyrtiformes, 
from their Reſemblance to the Myrt le- ber- 
ries: The foremoſt of them covers the Fra- 
men, or Hole of the Urinary Meatus, which 
opens herezabouts ; the other, which is ſitua- 
ted oppoſite to this, is the hindermoſt ; the 
other two are at the Sides. Theſe Carunculæ 
remain conſpicuous, as well in Young as 
Old Women, even 111] Death; tho in thoſe 
that never have born any Children, they 
appear more entire and compleat. Theſe 
Carunclcs are join'd together by an inter- 
mediate Membrane, which is pertorated in 
the middle, c:ll'd the Men, of which 10 
much Notte has been made by the Anato- 
miſtical Authors, becauſe it is look d upon 
as the true Sign of Virginity, and may be 
taken for ſuch when it is actually there; 
of which we thalt fay more hereatter, in 
the Hiſory of the Womb, -- | 8 
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66 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
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AF TER the Denominations of thoſe 
Parts that ofter themfelves to our 
View, without any previous Diſſection in 


the three Venters of the Humane Body, tis 


Time now we ſhonld proceed to the Limbs. 
We call the Artus, or Limbs, thoſe Parts of 
our Body which branch out from the Trunk 
like the Brauches of Trees: Theſe are the 
Hands and the Feet. The Hand, is call'd ail that 
Part which is contain'd betwixt the Summus 


 Humeras, or the Joint of the Shoulders, and 


the laſt Extremities of the Fingers; and this 
is according to its molt ancient Significa- 


tion: For in that Senſe, both Homer, and at- 


ter him Hippocrates, have uſed it. Galen has 
divided it into three principal Parts; to wit, 
the Arm, the Cubit, and the Hand (properly 


Jo calld). The Arm, or the Humcrus, is 
call'd that Part which, beginning at the 


Shoulder, reaches to the next Joint, or the 
Flexure of the Elbow, or the Incurvation of 
the Arm: Oppoſite to which is the Olecra- 
non, or the Exterior Protuberancy, or Gib- 
boſity of the Cubit. The Una and Cabitas, 
are thoſe Parts, which from the Extreinity 
of the Arm, or the Humerus, extend to the 
Hand (properly ſo BIN And this Hand 
begins at the Extremity of the Cubitus, or the 
Ulna, and terminates at the Extremities of 
the Fingers. The Interior and Concave Part 


of the Hand, is call d. Vola by the Latins, 


and that which is oppoſite to it on the other 
ſide, Dorſum, or the Back; Palma, or the 
Palm, is when the Hand 1s expanded, as 
Pugnus, or the double Fiſt, is when it is con- 
tracted. In the Vola of the Hand are the 
Lines and Hills, as they are call'd by the 
Chiromantiſts: The chief among the firſt 


is the Line of Life, as they call it; becauſe 


trom its Length or Shortneſs they pretend to 
judge and forctell either a long or ſhort Life. 
Commonly there are three Lines molt con- 


ſpicuous iu the Inſide of the Hand: One, 


which ariſes from the Bending of the Thumb, 


G HAN V 


Of the Denomination of the Hand, and of the Parts thereunto 
| belonging. 


1. e. the Forehand, as if it perform d the Fun- 


and is call'd the Line of Life. The ſecond, à the Ear-Fipger, becauſe, as | ſuppoſe, we 


riſing from the Flexion of the four Fingers, WW 
is call'd the Line ef, Brain: And the 
third, which is owing to the Bending oft 
three Fingers only, is calld the MAenſalis, 
or T able-Line, becauſe it forms a Trapezinn 
with the former. What they call the An-. 
ticula, or Hill:c&s, are certain fmall Promi- 
nencies in the Vola of the Hand: Ot theſe, 
the Chiromantiſts account no leis than Se- 
ven; each of which is dedicated to a cer- WK 
tain Planet. Thus the Protuberancy of the 
Thumb they dedicate to Venus; that of tie 
Inde x, to Fupiter; that of the middle Ein- 
ger, to Saturn; that of the annular Finger, tio 
the Sun; that of the little Finger, to Mir. 
cary : The Triangle in the Vola of the Hand 
is dedicated to Mars; and the Hypothenar, to 
the Moon. 5 
For the reſt, the Hand (properly fo call'd) Ex 
is {ubdivided into three Paris; to wit, the WK 
(urpus, the Metacarpus, and the Digiti, or the WK — 
Fingers. The Carpus, or the Writt, calld WW 
by the Latiniſts the Brachiale, is that Part of 
the Hand which is next adjacent to that 
Part which joins the broad Part of the Hand 
to the Cubit or Elbow. The Metacarpus, 
call'd by ſome the Poſtbrachiale, but by the 
true Latiniſts Palma, or the Palm, is that 
Part which is ſituated betwixt the Wriſt 
and tbe Fingers, of which there are five in 
all. Two ot theſe which are plac'd on both 
Sides of the breadth of the Hand, have ob- 
tain'd their Namcs from their Magnitude; 
as the other three have theirs from their Po- 
ſition and Functions. Magnus Digitus, or 
the Polleu, i. e. the Thumb, is fo calld, be- 
cauſe it exceeds in Bigneſs and Strength all 
the reſt: Hence it 18, that the Greełſc have gi- 


ven it the Name of v, or Promanus, 


ctions of all the other Fingers of the Hand. 
The other Finger that has borrow'd its 
Name from its Magnitude, is the Minimusn i 
or little Finger, call'd allo Auricularis, 0: 


pick 


Cy - 
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pick our Ears with that Finger. The Fin- 
er that is next to the Thumb, is calfd Pe- 
naonſtratorius; in Latin, the Index ; becauſe 
ue moſt commonly point at any Thing with 
WE this Finger. The next to this is call'd the 
= 7cdirz, or middle Finger: Some of the Poets 
have calld it the Inpudicus and Obſcænus. The 
RE ourth is call'd the Annulaus, or the Annu- 
as Finger, becauſe Men moſt generally wear 
== thcir . on that Finger; * ſome it is 
= call'd allo the Medicus, becauſe the Egyptian 
» Phyſicians having a tabulous Story current 

among themſelves, that a certain Nerve was 
immediately tranſmitted from the Heart to 


- MES this Finger, judged it reaſonable to digni- 
„ fie it before all the reſt, with wearing their 


Rings upon it. | | 

All thoſe Parts or Interſtices of the 6 
© ol the Fingers, are call'd by Arifotle, the 
== Phalanges; and by Gaza, Internodia, or Inter- 
nodes; as the Joints themſelves, and their 
WE Prominencies, when the Hand is contracted 
into a double Fiſt, are by the ſame Author 


0 WE /o:le attributes one Condhlus to the Thumb 
and two to the reſt of the Fingers. But f 


cxpreſs d by the Word Nodi, or Nodes. Ari- b 


Medica, Chirurgica, G. — 
have met with three different Sorts of Cundyli 


by the Authors; to wit, the Condylas, pro- 


perly ſo call'd, being the midd lemoſt No- 


dus of the Fingers, when they are contract- 
ed inwards. The Procondylus, being that 


which is neareſt to the Nail ; and the A4. 


tacondylas, which is neareſt to the Metacar- 
pus. The Latins have no peculiar Names 
for them, but promiſcuoully expreſs them by 
the Words, Nodi, * Internodia, or Articali; 
or the Nodes, Internodes and Points. The 
Extremities of the Fingers are, as 1t were, 
defended by Nails: Theſe Extremities were 
by the Ancients cafl'd, the Roots of the Nails; 
but by the more Modern Authors, theſe 
Words ſignifie as much as the Margins or 
Edges, from whence they ariſe, Near unto 
this 1s conſpicuous, a certain Semilunar 
whitiſh Spot, call'd Exortus, or the firſt 
Riſe ; becauſe it is ſituated near the Place 
where the Nail has its Riſe. The ſmall 
whitiſh Spots that appears ſometimes on the 
Surface of the Nails, is call'd Onyx, and Nu- 
ecula, or a little Cloud, from its Reſem- 
blance; and the laſt Extremities of the Nails, 
are call'd 2zgwrvyav, by the Greeks. | 


A 


Fa T HE only Thing now remaining is the 
125 Foot, call'd Crus by Gaza; and by 
WW the Modern Latins, the Magnus Pes; 
i. e. the Great Foot, being deſtitute of any 
other peculiar Word. Under the Name of 
Pe, Magnus, is comprehended all that Part, 
WW which beginning at the (lunes, or Buttocks, 
reaches to the utmoſt Nails of the Toes. It is 
W divided into three Parts, to wit, the Femur, 
or the Thigh; the Tibia, or the Leg, and 
1 the Fes parvus, or the Foot, properly ſo cal- 
he firſt Part of the Femaur is call'd alſo 
the Cx by Celſus; which is very well worth 

yg our. Obſervation, conſidering that theſe two 
e Wonds are promiſcuouſly uſed by the Au- 


GMA N 


Of the Denominations of the Feet, and the Parts thereunto 
belonging. 


thors. The Interior Part of the Femur is 
calld the Femen; and the Exterior Pro- 
tuberancy near the Joint, the Coxendix; and 


the Space betwixt the two Thighs, which 


is adjacent to the Buttocks, the Perinewn, 

or by the Latins, Interfemina. 
The Second Part is the Tibia, or Leg, (pro- 
perly ſo call'd) which Word bears an am- 
biguous Signification, being ſometimes ta- 
ken for all that Part which is ſeated betwixt 
the Femur and Pes parvas, conſiſting of twa 
Bones, which we are ſpeaking of at this 
Time; but ſometimes alſo for that parti- 
cular Bone which 15 the biggelt of the two : 
Juſt as the Cubitus is taken ſometimes for 
both the Bones of the Cubit, and at other 
E 2 times 
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times only for that which is the longeſt of 
theſe: two. . Cil/us calls it Crus. Its Anteri- 
or Part is call'd Anticaemion ; the Latins 
have no peculiar Word for it, tho ſom? have 
given it the Name of Antitibiale, or Proti- 
tale, after the Greet: Gaza calls it Crea, 
which is a very ancient Word. The Poſte- 
rior Part is call'd Gaſirocnemion, i. e. the Bel- 
ily of the Tibia, in Latin Sura, or the Calf 
of the Leg, being the carneous Part of the 
Tibia. The Outſide of the 74ivia is call'd 
Paracnemion, and the Inſide Procnemion. 

On the Superior Part of the Tibia is a 

Joint, where it is articulated with the Fe- 

mur, which is call d Genu, the Knee, Its An- 
terior Part, or rather the Bone it ſelf which 
covers the Knee, is call'd the Mola, and by 
Cel ſus, Patella, Mola, Genu and Kotulu, the 
Kliee-pan. But the Poſterior Part where it 
15 incurvated or bends inward, is call d Po- 
ples by the Latins, whence tLe noted Vin: 
Poplitea has obtain'd its Name; becauſe it 
runs through this Part and the Leg to the 
Foot. 

Laſtly, in the lower Part, where the 77- 
biz is join'd with the Foot, there are two 
hard and oſſeous latereal Prominencies; one 
of which is call'd the Interior, and the other 
the Extcrier, being the Proceſſes of the Bones 
of the Tibia, and of the Fibula; they are 
call'd Maꝛlleoli by the Catins, from their Re- 
{embluince to a Hammer: For in this Place 
you ſee on both Sides the Protuberancies of 
the ſmall Heads, in Engliſh, the Ankles. 
They are frequently call'd T ati, by the Phy- 
ficians, 2s when in the Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes they order the Veins of the Talus to 
be open'd, but ei roneouſly. Tho' this vul- 
gar Error is of ſo ancient a Date, that Gele- 
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Of the Magnitude and Figure of the Human Body, and their 
Dijjerences in reſpect to the Age, Sex, Diſtempers and Climates. 


| N the preceding Chapters, we have given 
Account of what ſcem'd to have a Rela- 
ven to the Denominations of the External 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


to the Touch or Sight, by reaſon of the 


Foot (properly ſo call d), which beginning 


nus has already taken notice of, and given x 
Caution againſt it in his Time, .notwith- 
ſtanding which it has continued to our 
Times. For theſe Proceſſes don't form the Ta- 
Ins, but the Talus or Aſtralagus lies con- 
ceal'd under them, being not obvious either 


Tendons and Ligaments. 
The Third Part is the Pes parvus, or the 


at the Tibia, ends at the very Points of the 
Toes. Plato calls it the Pes extimus. It is 
divided into three Parts (like the Hand), to 
wit, into the Pedium, Metapedium, and the 
Toes; The Pedium, or the firſt Part, call'd 
by Ariffotle the , or the Caleaneus, and 
molt commonly the Tarſvs. The fccond WY 
Part, where begins the firſt Articulation of Hir 
the Bones, that make up the Planta, is by MW: 
Ariftotſ:s diſtinguiſh'd into two Parts; to r 
wit, the Superior, which is alſo calld the er 


nervous Part; and the Inferiour or the car- c 
neous Part. The firſt is call'd by the La- r 
tins the Dorſum, or back of the Foot, or i. 


Inſtep; and the latter, Cncadum or the 


Concave Part, or Sole of the Foot. Thoſe WE 
that want this Cavity, but touch the "A 
Ground with the whole Foot, are call's MP 
Planci, or Flat-footed. The third Part con- 
tains the five Toes, which are correſpon- RVY 
dent to the Fingers in the Hand: The Names his 
are, the great Toe, the next to the great MW"! 
Toe, the middle Toe, the next to it, the li- 
tle Toe. The Extremities of all of them eve 
are detended by Nails: They conſiſt each of ea. 
three Bones, and as many Joints and Ar- 1 
ticulations, as will be thewn hereafter in of 
the Hifory of the Bones; one of theſe Joints Neef 
is more incurvated than the other two. ” c 
| 411. 
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Parts: But before we entirely leave this Sub- the 
jet, let us alto take a View of the Magni- 3 
MN 


tude ind Figure, as well of the whole Body, 


_ 


WS che Proportion there is betwixt each of 
Parts, and what Difference ariſes betwixt 
| [ 1 em, in reference tO the Age, Sex, Cli- 

ate, and Diſeaſes. r 
WE 71: admits of no ſmall Diſpute with ſome, 
cher the Figure of the whole Body be 
acdrangular or circular, or whether 1t be 
Str of the Iwo? For thoſe that have gi- 
en the Name of Qtadratus to a Man, 
- MDpcd, as they fay, accordipg to the Rules 
e Nature, doubtleſs intend to make him 
ea quadrangular Figure: As on the other 
and, thoſe that have conſidered the Navel, 
| 


placed in the Middle or the Center of the 
ody, from whence Lines might be drawn 
Wt cqual Diſtances to the Extremities up- 
ards and downwards, {cem to have attri- 
uted to it a circular or rotund Figure, 
ut ſince the firlt ſpeak only of the Trunk 
c the Body, and the laſt make a wrong In- 
erence, both theſe Opinions are erroneous. 
or the humane Body 1s not of any certain 
mple Figure, but a Compoſition of ſeveral 
igures of its externa! Parts. Neither is 
bere any Figure to be named, which may 
Nee properly attributed to it, unleſs you 
vould lay it is, or will call it, the humane 
are; and even that is fcarce to be deter- 
11nd, conſidering that it depends on the 
Will and Pleaſure of every Man to change 
his Figure almoſt every Moment : From 
hence it is obvious, that ſince Man, Pro— 
33 » ) * . 
reiheus-like, may aſſume different Figures 
every Minute, no certain determinate Figure 
can be aſligned to the humane Body. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the Cognition 
Hof the Figures of the Parts is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to a Phyſician, not only the better 
w inveſtigate the Diſeaſes themſelves, but 
alſo to regulate his Prag noſis with Prudence 
concerning the Event, and to facilitate or 
accompliſh the Cure. Thus in the Diſco- 
very of Dilealcs, the Fractures or Lux2- 
nons of Bones are ſcarce to be known by 
ny other Way, becaute we are ſenſible, 
chat the Parts to which they belong, cannot 
be {haped or figurated as they ought to be. 
As to the Prog noſtical Part, Hypocrates "has 


* 


KRelpect, in his Book, wherein he treats of 
the Figure of a healthy Perſon, and what is 
to be hoped for or expected from ſick Per- 


ö 


Medica, Chirurgica, Ot. 


ſuthciently mamtain'd its Uſefuſneſs in this. 


ons. And in the Cure of Fractures and 


LT 
* 


„5 
Luxations, he that is ignorant of the Figure 
of all the Parts, will certainly attempt it 
without any Proſpect of Succels. 


As to what concerns the Magnitude, it is 
three-fold ; to wit, in re{pect of the three 
ſeveral Dimenſions, in Longitude, Latitude, 
and Profundity. Theſe conſiſt either in a 
well-proportion'd Mediocrity, or decline 
from it either in Exceſs or Defect, more or 


leſs. But to give you a true Idea of the 
Matter, tis requiſite we ſhould explain 


what is the Magnitude of a humane Fody, 
according to the Force and abſolute Rules 

of Nature, that ſo we may have before us a 
Body, which, like the Statue of Pohhcletus, 
may ſerve as a Standard whereby to mea- 
{ure all the reſt; this being the right Way 
to determine, and be ſatisfied without tur- 
ther Trouble, what Body it is that is to be 
cal.'d long or ſhort, {lender or thick, broad 
or ftrerght. | 1 
Such a Body then, according to the Eure- 
pean Standard, muſt be one that has Six Geo- 
metrical Feet in Length ; in its Latitude and 
Thickneſs one Foot and a third Part: Thoſe 
that decline from this Proportion, mult be 
call'd IIE proportion d. Yet this Proportion 
muſt not be confin d to ſuch ſtreight Bounds, 
in Retpect either of its Detcet or Excels; 
but that ſuch Bodies as do not recede far 
from this Rule, may yet be included within 
the Catalogue of wel- proportion d Perſons. 
Thus he muſt be called Tall, according to 
this Rule, who meatures/ Seven Foot, or 
little leis, in Highth ; though for the reſt, . 
he be, as to his Breadth and Thicknets, . 
ſuitable in Shape to a well-proportion d 
Body : As on the contrary, he is to be call d 
a little Man, who wants ſomething conſi- 
derable of Six Foot in Length, but never- 
theleſs, in the other Dimenſions, has his 
Meaſure proportionable to a right propor- 
tionated Body. Thoſe are call d thick or 
fat Men, which, though they approach to 
the Height of Six Foot, yet the Diameter of 

their Breadth is above one Foot, or they 


merſture in the Circumterence of the Thor, 


or of the inferior Venter, above Three Foot; 
tor in a wel- proportion d Body, the Thick-- 
nels is juſt half the Meaſure of the Length, 


and conſequently exactly Three Foot; as on 


the other Hand; 'tioie that do not come near + 


"YT 
A 


calfd Lean. 5 ö 
Theſe Rules concerning Magnitude are 
{ct down here, to ſhew how it is moſt com- 
monly obſerved in humane Bodies; for, 
after all, there is ſtill a great Inequality 
among our Bodies, depending on the diffe- 
rent Ages, Sex, Climate, and Diſeaſes. 
As to the different Ages, it is obvious, 
that there is a conſiderable Diverſity betwixt 
the Magnitude of an Infant, a Boy, a Lad, 
a young Man, and a Perſon that is come to 
his full Growth and Maturity; as allo of 
an aged and a decrepit Perſon. An Aufant 
is very ſinall and thort ; a Boy much bigger, 
and ſtill longer; but a yours Manx, or one 
that is come 70 his full Growth and Maturity, 
is not only taller in Heighth, but alſo more 
corpulent; it happening in young People 
as in many Trecs, which whülſt they are as 
yet young, grow up very faſt in Heighth, 
but remain thin in the Stem; till being 
grown to their full Heighth, the Trunk be- 
comes ticker by Degrees. As to decrepit 
Perſons, there is no {mall Diſpute concerning 
what has been aſſerted by ſome ; to wit, that 
their Bodies decreaſe, and that they become 
ſhorter or lower, in Stature, as they grow 
older. I deny, that they decreaſe in 
Length; but am willing to grant, that they 
do ſo in Breadth or Thickneſs. For the 


Bones unto which the Length of the Body 
is proportioned, being hard and ſolid Parts, 


cannot ſuffer any Diminution, neither by 
Age, nor the Continuance or Vaolence ot 
any Diſcaſe : But the fleſhy Part, as it may 
be diminiſhed and conſumed by ſeveral 
other Cauſes, ſo it may alſo by Age. It 
aged or decrepit Perſons ſeem to be ſhor- 
ter than they were in their younger Days, 
that muſt be attributed to another Reaſon : 
to wit, that all their Joints are as 1t were 
contracted and incurvated, becauſe the Muſ- 
cles are ſhortened, or become more looſe 
for want of ſufficient natural Heat, and 
their Ligaments dry d up, and as it were 
become callous. 5 
There is alſo a certain Difference obſerva- 
ble in the Magnitude, in reference to both 


Sexes; for in humane Bodies the Female is 


moſt cominonly not ſo big as the Male; 
whereas in other Animals, the Female is 


generally the bigger of the Two, This is 


ON Bibliotheca  Anatomica, ' 


to Three Foot in their Circumference, are 


even obſervable in the Inſects tliemſelves, 3 
in the Flea, the Fly, &c. as likewiſe in thoſe AR 
that are ſanguineous, as in the Viper, tie 


Serpents, Cc. 


The Reaſon ſeems to be, that in Brute: 
the Females carry at one and the ſame tim 
more Eggs, or more young Ones, in their AR 
Bellies, which require a larger Foly 
whereas in humane Kind, the Female car. 
rying but one Fetus at a time, the had no 
Occaſion for io large a Body : Conſidering . 
eſpecially, that the chief Buſineſs of Wo. 


men was to bear, bring forth, and educate 


their Children, they did not ſtand in ned 
of ſo ſtrong and large a Body to perform 
theſe Functions, as the Men, who (beſide; MK 
that they undergo more Fatigues ) being 
framed (in a more peculiar Manner) after . 
the Image of the great Creator, and deſignd WF 
for the Government of all the other Crea. 
tures in the World, ſhould be conſpicuous WK 
as well for their Excellency of the Body, a; 
of the Mind. Neither ought it to be paſſed WG 
by in Silence here, that Maidens are molt . 
commonly ſlenderer than married Women, BW. 
becauſe they grow bigger after the Venereal 
Congreſs, the Veins of the whole Body be- 


ing in the Venercal Embraces dilated by the 
Exagitation of the Heat. Thus is ſometimes i 
obſervable in ſome Women even within 
one or a tew Days after the Congreſs. by 


Concerning the Diverſity there is in the 4 
Magmtude of humane Bodies, in reference Mr. 


to different Countries or Climates, Hyppe- 5 
crates has treated of that Point in his Bock 


of the Air, Waters, and Places; and con- 


cludes at laſt, that in Aſia every Thing 
grows much larger and handſomer than in 
Europe, which muſt be attributed to the 
Temperature of the Seaſons of the Year: iſ 
For Aſia being ſituated in the midſt of the 
Orient, is the more remote from any Excels 
of Cold or Heat. The Exropeans themſelves Wi 


differ very much both in their Magnitude Wi 
: and Shape. Thus the Danes, the Nether- 6 
landers, and the Germans, are, generally 


{peaking, of a large Stature, and handlome; 


and ſo are the Engliſh and Scorch ; whereas, m 
on the contrary, the French and Spaniard: Wi 
are ſhort; the talians and Grecians of 2 i 
middle Stature; the Venetians are remarkable Wi 
for their Tallneſs, and the excellent Propor- i 


tion 


oort. : . REY 
t above a Yard long, it you will believe 
me of the Ancient Authors: Theſe I look 
on as Fictions, relying not only in this 
int upon the Authority of that learned 
eo 


Fd 


Medica, 

gn of their Limbs. But this is chiefly ob- 
=.1blc among the anctent Ne | 
hich retain the Marks of their ancient De- 
ent on their very Perſons; whereas the 
igar Sort, being a Mixture of all Nati- 
s, are promiſcuouſly ſome Tall , ſome 
| Concerning the Pygmies, which are 


grapher Strabo, but more eſpecfally up- 


our own Experience; becauſe, tho' in 


Ar Times the greateſt Part of, if not all, 
e habitable World, has been viewed by 
ir Mariners, never any thing like it has 
er been ſeen or heard of in thoſe remote 
Eris. Add to this, That Francis Alvarez, 
oriuguſe, who has travelld in thoſe very 
Et, where Ariſtotle has plac d his Pygmies, 
wit, through which the River Nile takes 
cCourſe into Egypt, tells us expreſly, That 
WS did not meet in any of thoſe Countries 
ich ſuch a ſmall Generation of Men, but 
t thc People were Negro's of a middle 
ture. 5 


Diſeaſes have alſo their Share in altering 
Wc Magnitude of the: Body, there being not 
Wanting Inftances of certain Perſons, who 
2 Fever have been extended to an almoſt 
gantick Stature. There are few but that 
re heard of Anthony of Antwerp, who was 
l living in our Time, and being born a 
ry {mall and weak Child, did afterwards 
2 Diſtemper rife up to a Gygantick Size. 


eſe are calld by the Greeks æ.πꝰfε˙ | 


Who have a vitious Diſpoſition, that pro- 
Ncces a prodigious Increment, and a 1ud- 
In Death. Thus at Salamina, the Son of 
t hemion did grow Three Cubits in Three 
Wears time; but was very floathful and 
Favy- headed, and coming to the Age of 
berty, was taken oft by a ſudden Con- 
action of his Limbs, as Pliny relates it. 
Ind the ſame Thing happen d to the Son of 
Vielius Tacitus, the famous Roman Hifto- 
an, who dy'd in a miſerable Condition 
ere he arrivd to the Age of Puberty. 
metimes it happens allo, that after ſome 
ſeaſes, tho the Body doth come to its 
rural Growth and Size, the Arms and 
8s remain ſmall and tender; in the 
Die manner as it is obſervable in ſuch 


Ds 


Chirurgica, Wc. 


Noble Families, 


i 


Luxations as are not reduc d to their natural 


Poſition : 9 86 0 

It is a common Opinion, that the Bodies 
of Men in very ancient Times were much 
bigger than ours, and that the Bulk of Men 
decreaſes in proceſs of Time. If any Credit 
is to be given to the ancient Hiſtories ; the 
Body of Oreſtes, which was by a ſpecial 
Command of the Oracle dug up from under 
Ground, was no leſs than ſeven Cubits in 
length; which according to Gellius, makes 
twelve and a quarter Roman Feet. And Pliny: 
tells us a Story of a Body, that was found 
in the Iſle of Candia on à Mount, after a 
moſt violent Earthquake, which was Forty 
Seven Cubits long; and was by ſome taken 


for the Body of Orion; by others, for that of 
Octas, 


Here J am oblig d to repeat what T told 
you before, that there is no exact determi- 
nate Magnitude to be ſet for the Humane 
Body, but that it varies very much, accor- 
ding to the different Ages, Diſeaſes, Sex, and 
eſpecially to the different Country wherein 
Men are born: So that I am not averſe to 


believe, that the Ancient Greeks might b 
very large and {trong-body'd Men; but be- 


ing intermix'd afterwards with other Na- 
tions that made their Settlements there, thew 
Poſterity prov'd not of the fame Bulk, and for 
that Reaſon they imagin d, that they grew leſs 
and leſs in proceſs of Time. I my ſelf re- 
member the Time, when in the. Netherlands 
there was, generally ſpeaking, a much lar- 
ger and taller Set or Size of Men, than now 
they are; which J attribute to their being 
intermix'd with other foreign Nations, the 


Stock of the old Natives being much exhauſt- 


ed by the lonig Wars. But as to the Storicss 
of the Body of Oreſtes, and much more of 
that found in Candia, they mult be looxd 
upon altogether as Fabulous; or if there is 

ſomething of Truth in them, they muſt be 
number'd among the Monttrous Bodies, ſuch . 


as are very rarely to be met with. If you will, 


inſiſt upon the Authority of Pliny,” who 
ſpeaks it upon his own Credit, that the 


Children don't grow to the tame Highth as 
their Parents did. We will contradict his 


by our own Experience, it being obvious 


by daily Obſervation, that not only Grand 
and Great-Grand- Children are as luſty and 


well 


32 Bi bli othec 4 Ana tomica, 7 | 


well proportion'd.as their Grand and Great- common than to ſee Sons taller than then 


Grand-Fathers,but alſo that nothing is more Fathers. 
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e A . VIII. _— 
Of the Figure and Magnitude of the Head, *and the Parts there. 


unto belonging. 


7 E will now come to the Conſide- 
ration of the Parts in particular; as 

to their Figure, Magnitude, and what Pro- 
portion they bear to one another, and will 


begin with the Head. 


The Head, according to 1ts natural Con- 


formation, ought to be of an -Oblong Sphe- 


rical Figure; yet fo, that it be ſomewhat 


flatiſh on both Sides near the Temples. Its 
true Magnitude, it you take it Length-ways, 


ought to make up the ſixth Part of the whole 


Body, meaſuring from the lower Extremity 
ol the Chin to the Crown of the Head. But 
to fix alſo its due Proportion within itſelt, 
it muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by four Lines that 
ſhould be equal to one another. The fir / 
Line, is that which we will call the Line of 
. the Face, beginning from the lower Extre- 
mity of the Chin, to the upper End of the 
Forehead. The ſecond, we will call the Line 
ol the Occipat, which is to reach from the 
Crown of the Head, down to the firſt Ver- 
tebra of the Neck. The third, is that of the 


Forehead, reaching from one of the Temples 


to the other. And the fourth, is to begin at 


the Inferior Part of the Ear(where the Mam- 
millar Proceſſes are) and to reach up to the 
moſt riſing Part of the Synciput, Theſe 


Lines, if they are of an equal Length, the 


Head is cxactly well proportion d; but if 
they are unequal, it may be ſaid, that the 
Head is to far declining from its natural and 


exact Proportion, as this Incquality is dif- 
ferent betwixt them. 


So that if the Line of the Face be longer 
than the reſt, it muſt be call d a long Face; 
it ſhorter, a ſhort One: If the Line of the 
Forehead be longer than the reſt, it will be 
a broad Face; if that of the Occiput, it will 
be a ſharp-pounted Head; if they are all a- 


1 1 
* 
Ne * 
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like, the Head will be round, and of its n. 


tural Figure; if they are all unequal, oi 
molt of them, it makes ſuch a Head as oi 
calld poZ3vy, by Hippocrates and Galen; and 
this Difference ariſes, either from the Diff. 
rence of the Climate, or of the Diet, or per 
haps from ſome other accidental Cauſe 

Thus Hippocrates tells us of the Macrocephai 
that their Heads uſed to be ty'd too hard to 


F 


gether whilſt they were Infants. Thi i 
they ſay, that the Muſcovites have broad { 
Faces, becauſe they form them in that Shape it 
whillt the infantile Bones are as yet very pl t 
able and tender. Thus the Hol/anders an b 
Genoeſe have high and pointed Heads, which t! 
is allo attributed to their way of bindi m 
up the Head of their Infants. The Germ 
have commonly ſhort Heads, becauſe the th 
lie conſtantly on their Backs in their Ca 
dles. Hippocrates mentions, That thoſe tl th 
uſe a very ſpare Diet, have long Heads; be B. 
cauſe the Temporal Muſcles are exſiecatei C. 
and the Temples contract a Hollow neh w 
which takes off much from the Breadth an 
the Face. - 5 „ 

The Meck, according to its natural i Fe 
gure, ought to be round, but it is not even tra 
way of the ſame Length: For in its Anterio >:r 
Part from the Chin to the Fugulum, it ougii 7: 
to be four Geometrical Inches long; but i *::« 
Poſterior Part from the Extremity of the La. 
ciput to the firſt Vertebra, three: On on 
Lateral. Parts, from the Tip of the Ear Ex 
the upper Part of the Shoulders, about f Co 
ven. The Breadth or Diameter of the Neil 7. 
is of four Inches, and its Circumterence oi by 
Foot. Hippocrates has made this Obſcrra= up 
tion, That thoſe that have a ſtrong Nec pc: 
are Robuſt, but eſpecially -1n their Bons loft 
becauſe the Vertebra of the Thorax of Fig 


Lou 


9 TH E Thorax, or Middle Venter, is of an 


8 a Geometrical Foot anc 
the Breaſt is five Inches ſhorter than the 
= Back. The Sides are meaſured from the 


* 


e of the O Sarge ned tobe propor: 
WE rionable te thoſe of che Neckf unleſs" Na- 
tute deviates from her o-˖a· Rules of Pro- 
portion; and if it be conſidered, that all 


te other Parts are correſpondent to the 


Medica, Chirargica, Kc. 

| theſe again require! 
& Neck;'uanleſs;Na- Net ark 2. | 
ſuch large Muſcles witll a ſuiffeient Q- 
tity af Heat and Animal Spirits; thus 
ſeems naturally to imply, 'That ſuch as have 


83 
lates Veing, Aneries ani! 


be fufbuent to fypply 


* Magnitude of the Bones; ſince large Bones a ſtrong Neck, are of a robuſt Conſtitu- 
WE require large Muſcles to move them, and tion. 8888 
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: = Oval Figure, being ſtraiter on its: __ 
per Part where it is conjoin d with 
a Neck and broader in its Inferior Part where 


MS it is adjoining to the Ioner moſt Venter; be- 
= fore on the Breaſt, and behi 
it is ſomewhat flatter, 

tion is computed thus; The Breaſt, which 
begins at the” Figelow, and terminates at 

ic the Cartilago 9 

ing metrical Inches. The Back, from the firſt 
_ rt of the Thorax, to the Extremity of 


at the Back, 
Its natural Propor- 


contains eight Geo- 


ucronata, 


de Twelfth, or the 1 
one Inch; ſo that 


We Cl:vicyle to the Extremity of the Thorax, 


WW where the ſpurious Ribs end, nine Inches 


and a half. The Circumference of the Tho- 
ax is molt commonly two Geometrical 
feet and two Inches. The Thorax is con- 
WT tracted about tl e breadth of an Inch in Ex- 


p 5 piration, but is dilated two Inches in Iaſpi- 
ion. This is the natural Proportion of 


the Thorax, which nevertheleſs is ſubject to 


Various Alterations, either by Nature or 


yy {ome Internal Cauſes, or elſe by Art and 

External Injuries. By Nature, when its 
Conformation is vitiated in the Womb by 
internal Cauſes, when a Gibboſity is cauſed 
by Defluxions: By Art, when it is roll'd 
up too ſtrait in Infants. For the Rübs, e- 
bpecially of Infants, being very pliable and 


loft, they may be brought almoſt into what 


igure you pleaſe; but when they are con- 


the Breaſts, © © 


- 


tracted | too far beyond their natural Poſts 
tion, it cauſes an Auguſtation of the Breaſt, 
and produces Deflurioſtz, {pitting of Blood, 
Conſumptions and Inflammations: And tit 
for this Reaſon that the Yenetians are ve 
careful not to roll their Infants too cloſe 
about the Thorax, which being not obſer- 
ved by ſome other Nations; and eſperially 
by the Engliſb, renders them very ſubject to 
Conſumiption - ð florets 4 
The Breaſts are ſeated upon the Breaſt; 
which are different alſo according to the 
Age, Sex, Diſeaſes, and ſome other Acci- 
dents. For they don't rife e in Men, 
becauſe they have ſcarce any Glandules z 
but in Women, they ſwell into a roundiſn 
Figure. In Virgins alſo, before they ariſe 
to the Age of Puberty, there 1s ſcarce any 


Thing to be ſeen of their Breaſts, excgpt the 


Nipples; but they encreaſe as they advance 
in . In old and lean Women they 
hang down, becauſe the Glands being con- 
ſumed, together with the Fat, there remains 
nothing but the bare Skin; whereas in fat 
People they are plump, and ſometimes very 
large. In Childbearing Women, they en- 
creaſe with the Fætas, and grow very big; 
when the Time of the Birth draws near. 


Wherefore he that would ſee their Breaſts 


in their right Proportion, let him caft his 
Eyes upon an adult Virgin of a well pro- 
portion d Stature, wirere-he will mcet with 


them of ſucha Magnitude, as may. be co- 


ver d. conveniently with his Hands; and 
this — ought: not to be neglected 
in 
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34 Bibliotheca Auatumicn, 
in the Choice of Nutſes. The Nipples, that give Suck, they are drawn, gut, more 
which are plac din the Conter of the Breaſts) and pale; but in thoſe that are pl 
do alſo vary in Women: For in Virgins drem they are very long, and of; a blackiſh 
they are only jut riſing ont ward;{anibrud+' Oolaur. iobinaz od zt h bog 10 
dy like a Field · Strawberry; but in Women 
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Of the Proportion of the lowermoſt Venter, and of he Pudenda 


In both Sexe. 


＋ HE lowermſt Venta, A nätural Bio- rende. Iftit be. longer ot thicker, it is nei- 1 


portion, ought to have the Navel for: ther fit for Procreation, nor for the Venerea! Wil 


its Center; ſo that there being tlie ſame Act; becauſe it can't hold out long, the 
Muicles being over burthen'd by its Weight, 

Navel to the Cartilago Macnonata upwards; which elſe kept it upright: Whereas On the 
and ta the O. Pubs downwards; and oi other! hand, if it be leis, it is more proper MY 
the Sides, to the Extrenüties of the Qſſa tor Procreation, by reaion it cauſes a grea- Wil 
ter Titillation in the Neck of the Womb, Wi 

and is able to hold it out much longer. 
Feet and Two Inches, or Twenty fix Inches If the Manly Yard be too long, it occaſions RG 
in all; and its Diameter; reckoning from another Inconveniency alfa, to wit, an Ute- WR 
the Navel to the Back, about Nine or Ten rine Suffocation, becauſe it relaxes the Liga: ML 
Inches. But this Proportion alſo differs ves ments of the Womb by the Elongation of t. 


Longitude, to wit, of ſix Inches from the 


Him, and of the Loins, its whole Cir- 
cumference ouglit to be of two Geometrical 


ty much, and proceeds either from Natural} its Neck during Coition- 
or elle from Preternatural Cauſes. From 


2 flatulent Humour inthe Lumpamtis; from | 
Water in the Aſcites; from a. Tumor in the, quent Experience, that all thick and tat 
Affections of the Spleen. On the other hand, Women, which have large Breaſts and a 
the Belly is ſometimes quite flat from ab- thick Belly, have alſo very wide Pudenda; 
ſtinence from Food, from long and vio- as on the contrary, thoſe that have flattiſh 
dent Diarrhæa s, Di ſenteries, and Superpurga- or ſmall Breaſts, a little Mouth, a ſharp 


tions. Hence it is, that Hippocrates (lib. Chin, and ſmall Lips, have them much 
de ver. Aledicin.) adviſes Phyſicians to take ſtraighter, and are conſequently more fit : 


notice, whether the Patient has a long and for the Delight and Pleaſure of Men. Hence 
round Belly; for thoſe that have a round and it is, that not only Strumpets, but many 
weli-ſet Belly will bear ſtronger Purges, than honeſt Matrons allo make uſe of adſtrin- 
thoſe that are very flat and thin iu thoſe. Parts. gent Peflaries, in order to ſtraighten the 
On the other hand, Women that have very Neck of the Uterus; but with no ſmall Dan- 
broad and thick Bellies, are not very, fit for ger beth to themſelves and the Fetus; be- 
Conception, becauſe the Orifice of the cauſe by theſe Aſtringents they not only often 


Womb is too much ſtraitned by the Fat of interrupt or ſtop the Meuſirual Courſes, but 
the Omextum. 7 alſo even the Paſſage of the Faætus into the 


As to the Proportion of the Pudenda, :to- 


begin with thoſe of the: Men: When the both of the Mother and the Child; of which, 
Yard is erected in an adult Perſon, it thould there tliere are a great many Inſtances. 


CHAP, 


de Six Inches Long, and Four in Circumte-: 


World, which fometzmes ends in the Death, | 
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| As to the Padenda in Women, their Pro- 3 
Natural Cauſes, as from the Food and Drink, portion is commonly computed. by the Mag- 
from the Fetus in the Womb, and too much nitude of the Mauth: For thoſe that have 


Fat. From Preternatural Cauſes, as from a wide Mouth and large Eyes, have allo | 
large Pudenda'; and I can ſpeak it upon fre- 
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= C H A P. XI - 
'i 3 Of the Mathal * of the Limbs. L [ 
" = Links, < or the Hana aire from 
H 4 a 


ty N 129 e. If; you n 
roportion to ene lone Rod to be on £ the Calcane- 


mh Whoſe which have long Feet, have alſo — "th Þ les be of the fame 3 with that 
Hands or Arms. But the Limbs of the] which muſt be taken from the Armpit to 


3 88 3 
o 
/ ; 


Right Side, as oy Hands 85 _ = - 3 2 utmoſt age of the N Di 
che | ays thicker and xonger than thoſe of the the whol 
1 1 15 ick m 5 15 ? 


triÞu 
le | 3 equent AMotiof and 5 Þ of hal 8 
"i 5 Fus, Which arè of fo bysthoſe. is 


is WE he Right, than of the Fe Side, or the /, 2 hat the whole — _ 2 
| 0 ence it is, that ſuch as axe Left-han »; KElEprapartion'd Body will contain 1 * 

have the Left Arm thicker than the Riot Foot, e**the whole Body has Six in 
FT bee Parts may alſo contract a Preternatu- 7 So that thoſe that are either exceſ- 
er. 1 ral Craſſituger as yheg Abe ff well d or 8 we. in ins Mea ſure, are either 
"ns ö Pay be (ivialler than t , 1 & YL, ort Leg d. muſt net forget to 
te- fafflur of the Nie N he : thitker? be 20. it being a Thing e upon my 
a- en d or interrupted, as it happens 1 in Luxa- own and often retierated Experience, That 
"| i rious, which are not reduc Cd uto ther natu- thoſe that have are very. cally to 
10 F Poſition , but eſpecially Children or be purged, and for that Reaſon we muſt be 
ro- 5 young People. The Hands and Feet there - cautious not to preſcribe them any ſtrong 
-- Kore are of an equal Length in a . Nurpfcnr 
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Treats of the Nature, Uſes, and Di \ the Bones, = 
, and Differences, of the Bones. 


N the preceding Piece, we have given Anatomy. Add to this, that there is not ſe 
you an Account of the External Parts any Thing in Anatomy that in all Probab- 
of the humane Body, and their Deno- lity can contribute ſo much toward the Eaſe i 7 
minations, Figure, and Magnitude ; of our Memory, and facilitate the true Ap- Wl '7 

that ſo by giving firſt of all a confus d, or prehenſion of the Doctrine of the other ©: 

rather a general Idea of all the Parts of the Parts, than this of the Bones: For ſince if A 

Body, we might prepare your Minds for a moſt of the Parts that are to be expoſed to 

more diſtinct and particular Cognition of our View in Anatomical Diſſections, are '* 

them; and proceed now to thoſe Parts that either annexed to, or contained within their C0, 
do not offer themſelves to our View without Compaſs, nothing is more eaſy, nor mo be 

2 previous Diſſection. We have thought fit natural, than by the Doctrine and exatM © 
to begin with the Bones; for as the Bones Cognition of the Bones, to form our ſelves 

are the Baſis, or as it were the Foundation- an Idea of the Poſition, Beginning, Termi- 

Pillars of the whole Body, and its Parts, nations, Figure, and Magnitude, of each 

0 the Doctrine and Cognitien of them has of theſe Parts: For what the Walls are to 

not without great Reaſon been look d upon a Houſe, the fame Thing the Bones are in 

by all the Philoſophers as the Foundation- the Bodies of Animals. For, as Galen hl 

Stone of Learning, as far as it relates to very well obſerved, (1. de Anat. Adminiſr. by 5 
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e Parts of the Body are moſt frequent 
[1:4 14 to the Bones Thus if the Sku II 4 
und, the Brain is certainly ſo; and if of 
In oblong Figure, the Brain will be of the 
me: Thus if the Jaw-Bones be ſmall, ſo 
co forin a round Face, their Muſcles will 
onſcquently be ſmall; but if the ſame 
ones be large and long, the Face of the 
Animal will be long alſe, and the Muſcles 
= Proportion. 


= But before we enter upon a particular 
 EHittory of the Bones, it will be requiſite we 
Should premiſe ſomething in general concer- 
ing the Bones; but eſpecially of their Va- 
% Uſes, and Differencer. = 
A Bone therefore, call'd 5ο in Greek, 
and Os. in Latin, is a ſimple Part of our 
Body, exceeding alt the reſt in Hardneſs 
and Dryneſs, form d for the Support of 
tue other Parts. I call the Bone a ple 
art, by which I underftand a ſimilar Part, 
unt is, without any Compoſition : For our 
ooay conſiſts of Two Sorts of Parts, to wit, 
auch as are ſnilar, and ſimpie, and of ſuch 
s are diſmilar, and compoſed. The ſomple 
Parts are called, a Bone, Nerve, Vein, Ar- 
cry, Cartilage, Membrane, and allo the 
kin; not that they are actually ſuch, (for 
bey confiſt of Mater and Form, and of the 
our Elements, nay, of their Fibres alſo, which 
are intervoven with their proper Subſtance,) 
but becauſe they appear like /ple Ones to 
our Senſes, and cannot be to eaſily divided 


| 


Is 


into others, as thoſe may be that are called 
= dimilar Parts: For in a fimple Part, if you 
got {<parate and divide it never ſo much, each 
b. Fart * to be the ſame with the reſt; 
ae * each ſmall Fragment of a Bone is actual- 
e Bone, and may properly be called ſo, as 
ber each Part of a Nerve may be called Nerve. 
And for this Reaſon it is, that the Anato- 
to Pitts have call'd them fmilar Parts; though 
= be they had better ſty led them 

Confimiles, that is, alike : For if the Matter 
ebe conſidered to its utmoſt Nicety, there is 
1+ conſiderable Difference betwixt what is 
ye {ile and fonilar; to wit, as much as there 
is betwixt the Denominative and the Thing 
ich om whence jt has taken its Denomination, 
088 Thus the Angle differs from what is Angu- 
m lar; the Ring, or Annulus, from what is 
Annular. We have alſo call'd the Bone a 
20 ſunple Part, to avoid all Manner of Equivo- 
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cation in the Word Bore, in whicli, ſome 


have included all that is join d to the Bones, 
as, the Cartilages, the Ligaments, and the 
Perigfienm ; in which Signification it is com- 


monly taken by the Phyſicians, when they 


lay, that the Bones are diſlocated; and; 
therefore we have defined the Bone to be a 


ſimple Subſtance, i. e. free from all others; 


and this we affert to excced alt the other 
Parts in Hardneſs and Dryneſs , to diſtin- 


guiſh them from ſome other fple Parts ol 


our Body that are allo hard and diy; but 
not to the ſame Degree as the Bones, which. 
are the hardeſt of all the reſt. But becauſe 
the Cartilages will ſometimes allo not only: 
grow very hard, but in Proceſs of Time de- 
generate into Bones, we thought it requiſite 
to add in our Definition the Uſes and End- 
of the Bones, whereby they are plainly di- 
ſtinguiſhable from the other ſonilar Parts, to 
wit, that they are deſigned for the Supor: 


. and Foundation of all the other Parts; this be- 


ing the chief and moſt general Uſe of the. 
Bones. Te * 
But notwithſtanding all this, this Uſe is 


not ſo univerſal and common to all the 


Bones; but that there are ſome Bones belon- 
ging to the humane Body, which can ſcarce 
lay Claim to tlus Function of ſupporting 
the Body; for neither the Teeth, nor the O: 
Fugale, afford any Support, the firſt being 
intended for the Maſtication of our Ali- 


ments, and the latter for a Defence te the 
Temporal Muſele: For which Reaton it ie, 
that, beſides this general Uſe, there are alſo 
ſeveral particular Uſes aſſigned to the Bones, 


three of which are mentioned by Galen in 
ſeveral Places. e 


The firſt among the particular Uſes je, 


that they ſhould be in ſtead of a Fence and 
Defence to the ſubjacent Parts; as the Ca- 
nium is to the Brain, and:the Os Fugale to the 
Temporal Muſcle; the Ribs to the Parts de- 


ſigned for the Vital Faculty, the Vert:bra to 


the Spinal Marrow. Phe ſecond particular 
Uſe is, to be aiding to, and to facilitate the 
Action of a certain Organ. Thus the Fa- 
tella on the Knee 1s ſublervient to Ambulz- 
tion; the Ofſa Seſamoidea in the Fingers to 
the Apprehenſion of the Hand 5*becaule 


they ſerve to keep thole Joints ſteady, 21. 


prevent their being put out of their Places 
whilſt they are in Motien. The Thirck pat- 


ticular 
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ticular Uſe is, Apprehen/ion :- This Uſe be- 
longs to the Teeth, as well to the Inciſores, 
when they take hold of and cut aſunder the 
Aliments, as to the Canini and Molares; 
the fivit when they break, and the latter 
xwhen they grind to Pieces the more {ſolid 
Aliments. a | ny 
There is a great Difference alſo betwixt 
the Bones themſelves; to examine all which, 
we mult make our Obſervations in due Or- 
der, upon all thoſe Things which are com- 
monly obſervable in all Parts that are for- 
med by Compoſition. 15 
The firſt is their Temperament, which 
though it be cold and dry in all Bones with- 
out Exception, it being that which gives 
them their Hardnets and Solidity; never- 
theleſs, tome of them are much harder and 
dryer than others, and that not only in re- 
card of the Difference of Age, but allo of 
the Scx and Diſeaſes: and laſtly alſo, in re- 
ipect to one another in the fame Perſon, 
bough of an advanced Age. | 
In Reference to the Age, the Bones of 
Children are very ſott and moiſt, in Com- 
pariſon to thoſe of old People; nay, molt 
of them feem rather to be Cartilages or 
Membranes than true Bones, till in Proceſs 
of Tune, and by Age, they become mare ſo- 
hd and dry, and are indurated by the inter- 
nal Heat. This is evidently to be ſeen in 
neww- born Infants, who for that Reaſon can- 
not ſtand upright on their Feet, nor are able 
to utter any articulated Sound or Words, 
till the Os Hyoides, which, like a Baſs, is 
placed under the Tongue and its Muſcles, is 
ex ſiccated, and become more ſolid. On the 
other Hand, the Bones of decrepit Perſons 
are exſiccated to an exceſſiye Degree; ſo that 
here we obſerve the ane to degenerate 
very often into an oſſeous Nature. Ariſtotle 
allo tells us, That the Bones of Men are 
harder than thoſe of Women: And there 
art not wanting Inſtances, that in certain 
moſt violent and ardent Fevers, the Bones 
have been exſiccated to ſuch a Degree, that 
they have appeared more like Stones than 
Zoncs. . 
l ſay, in adult Perſons there is a remark- 
able Difference betwixt one Bone and ano- 
ther, as the Oſſa Temporum Petroſa, which 
have obtain'd their Cognomination flom 
their exceflive Hardnets. Thas the {wall 
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Bones of Hearing, the Oſ7 Fimoris, Tibie Wl 
Humeri, Cubiti, Radii, are much harder than! 
thoſe. of the Fingers, and thoſe again excee i 
in Solidity the Bones of the Carput, and c Wl 
the Tar ſus, as well as the Epiphyſer. Some 
of the Bones are inveſted witli a hard Cruſt, 
tho their Interior Subſtance 3s ſoft and ſpons 
gious. Thus the Ganium conſilts of 2 
double Lamina; whereas'others conſiſt only RN 
of one ſimple Subſtance, as the Os Femorꝶ, Wl 
and the other Bones that are of a very hard 
Subſtan eee. ö 1 
In the Figure of the Bones, there is a very 
remarkable Difference; for tome are like a i 
Triangle, as the Scapulæ; others like 4 
Quadrangle, as the two Bones of the Hu. i. 
ciput ; others like a Pentagon, as athe 
Occiput, The Os Cyboides ; relembles unte RY } 
a Cubus: The Os Navicalare..unto.a Boat; Mi 
the Claricule unto a crooked Nail: The WW; 
three ſmall Bones of Hearing! unto a Stir i; 
rup, a Hammer, and to an Anvil, from i 


whence they have borrow'd their Names in Me 


Latin. And others, ſuch as che & ,,, ic 
the Fibula, Sc. have alſo obtain d theit 
Names from ſuch Things as they have a R. 
ſemblance tO. Some ot the Bones are In. 3 
curvated, as the Ribs. Some are like 2 


Greek v, as that Bone Which is placed at tie 
Root of the Tongue, and is therefore calld e. 


Tpſiloides. Others have a Compoſition o 
divers Figures, as the (uneiſorme; and may 
1 ones: there are allo which have no Geome- Wil 
trical Figure or Reſemblance to any parti- 
culax Thing, but nevertheleſs have each 
their particular Figures, (as the Of/a Feme- Il 
ris, Humeri, Cubiti) being ſuch as docanot Wl 
appcrtain to any other Bone. Sometimes a 
whole Bone has obtain'd its Denomination 8 
from the Figure of jts Part; thus the ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck is call'd by Lippotrate: 
the Deus, or the Tooth, + from its Procels, 
which has ſome Reſemblance to a Tooth: 
For there are certain Proceſſes, Sinus i, and 
Necks, wluch have allo their peculiar Names. 
Thus that Proceſs which is like a Style, 1s 
call'd Stylordes ; that which is like a Needle, 
the Belinoides, Thote under the auditory 
Mentus are call'd Maſtoidis, or Mammiliares, 
becauſe they reſemble unto the Breaſts. The 
Proceſſes ot the Os 'Cuneiforme, are calld 
Pterogoides, or Aliformes, becauſe they are nat 
un! fy a 5 
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eto the Wings of Bats. 
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WE: vic, furd up with Marrow; as the Os 


Fertan Sinus s, or ſmall Caverns, and are 


Songious' like a Pumice Stone. Such are 


8 3dies of the ertebra; the Sternum, the Ta- 


SE! hes an intermediate ſpongious Sub- 
AS. ncc betwixt its two Laninæ. Among 
ety e leſſer ones, the Bones of the Carpuc, and 
ce a cke Tu ſas: For, ſays Galen (IIAeLſ. part. 
.) None of the ſmall Bones. contain any 
5. larrow, nor has any remarkable Cavity, 
the et only ſome {mall and ſtreight Caverns; 
ite WW hich was done for this End, that they 
t ; Nicht not be too much weaken d in their 
be ubſtance, if they had any large 'Cavitres ; 
i. d if they were of a larger Bulk, they 
on Wicht prove incommodious, by reaſon of 
in eir Pondcroſtty. Some Bones are provi- 


ea, ed with Foramina, or Holes, and thole 


cir nc of the ſmalleſt. Thus the Os Occig isis 
de. s one, through which paſſes the Spina! 
In Marrow, and the Vertebræ and Offa Pabis 
2 ese allo pretty large Holes, others have 
the ly ſmall Ones; as molt ot the Bones ot the 
dead, and that more eſpecially which. is 
of ld the Os Cribriforme ; and others again 


ny Wc quite deſtitute ot Holes. As to the Sur- 


ee of the Bones; ſoine have it ſmooth, as 


ne. 
'ti- Ne O,. Frontis, the Cranium: Some are 


W121 2nd uncqual, as the Ferur, tlie Ha- 


Cs . 
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22 rr, and the Os Occipitii, which Inequa- 
10: Nies were torm'd by Nature, either for 
s 2 e more convenient Rile or Inſertion of 


e Mulcles, or clic to ſecure their Pro- 
Nets. | 

here is allo a very conſiderable Variety 
WW the Bones in reference to their Magni— 
ae: For ſome Bones arc ot a very large 
ec. as the O. Femoris, winch is the biggelt 
ne belonging to the Body, and next to thus, 
= 0: 7 be and Hzmeri Others are of a 
ud! Swe, as the Radius, and the Cabitas x 
a others again are ſmall, as thote of the 
WP: gcrs and Toes; of the Carpas and Taras: 
Wa others very tmall, or the leaſt of all, 
dhe Bones calld the Seſamoidea,- and thoie 
at longing to Hearing. Some again are long, 
dender, as the Fiala, and the Ribs. 
A 


obſervable alſo. in 
Wc Botics/tin-reſpedtrnonbedr: Mears, or 
1 For ſome have à very ſpacious 


hong cle larger Bottes, the Os Sarrum, the 


[ 1 s; the Os Calcit; and laſtly alſo, the Canium, 
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Some on the contrary broad, as the Oſa In- 
nominata, the Os Sucram; thoſe of the S. 
pale, the Os Frontis, ncipitis and Ocripirii: 
Some are thick, as the Aralagus, and the 


Os Calcit. | | 

In reference to the Number of the Bones; 
there are juſt as many, and no more, nor no 
fewer of them than are requiſne to perform 
the Functions in the Parts: For if Nature had 
made but one Bone inſtead of many, be- 
cauſe its Unity and Continuity might 
doubtleſs have been of great Advantage, 
and an addition to its Strength, this would 
not have anſwer'd the End of that Variety 
ot Motions that is in our Body: And there- 
tore provident Nature has acted with a pe- 
cultar Precaution in the framing of the 
Bones of thoſe Parts, where it was requiſite 
there thould be more than one Bone:: to 
wit, not to make any more of them tlian 
what were abſolutely neceſſiry or conve- 


nient for the Motion of the Part, or to at- 


ford a ſecuxe Paſhge to certain Veflets. Thus 
we ſee, that the Bones appertaining to ſome 
Parts, which at their firſt Generation were 


more in Number, do in procefs of Tinie, 


and by Age, unite together in one. Thus 
the Bones ot the Iaſerior Mavxilla is divided 
into two Bones in young Children, but in 
Time are join'd into one by Coalition. In 
the ſame manner the Oceipat has three Bones, 
and ſometiines more, which atterwards 
make but one. The Sernam in aged Peo- 
ple conſiſts only of one Bone, in adult Per- 
tons ot three, in Boys, betore they arrive 
to the Age ot Puberty, of Four, and in new 
born Cluldren of Eight. 

Among-theic Bones alſo, ſome are ſoonet 
united together than others. The Offa Oc- 
cipitis, and Aaxille Injerioris, are united to- 
gether within the firſt Seven Vears; but 
tho:e of the Head are not united till after a 


very old Age: When firſt the Szgittal Sure, 


next the Laibilbiles, atterward the Cronalic, 
and lait ot all the Spudmmofe, are obliterated. 
For in very old Perſons, the Surares will be 
united ſo cloſely by a Coalition, that there 
are ſcarce any Marks of them remaining; 
however the Temporal Sutures are always tlie 

lat that are quite obliterated. | 
There is alſo a great Diverfity in the Po- 
ſition of the Bones, each Bone having its 
proper Polition adapted by provident Na- 
. ture 
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— 
tute to the Conveniency of its Function; 
ſo that the Bones may be diſtinguiſhd into 
Fuperior and Inferior, and into Anterior and 
Poſterior, in reference to their Poſition: And 
as to their Connexion or Union, that ad- 
mits allo of a great Diverſity; to wit, ac- 
cording as their Articulation is to be ſub- 
ler vient to a manifeſt, or to an obſcure Mo- 
Der or to the Strength and Stability of the 

arts. | | 

In reſpect to their Senſation, there is no 
remarkable Difference betwixt the Bones: 
The Teeth being the only that are ſenſible, 
all the reſt are void of Senſation, if you take 
the Bone without the Perioſſeum, which elſe 
nay be ſaid to communicate ſome Senſe to 
them. And after all, the Teeth themſelves 
have no Senſation of their own, but only 
what they borrow from that Membrane, 
which 1nvelts their Internal Cavity. For 
as all the other Bones are cover'd on their 
Exterior Surface with a Membrane, which 
for that Reaſon is call'd the Perioſteum; 1o 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
the Teeth are inveſted on the Inſide with ã WW 


very thin Membrane, which imparts to them 
a moſt exquiſite SenſſſGGſe. 

The Bones differ alſo in reſpect of the dif. 
ferent Time of their Generation; for ſome of 
them are generated whilſt the Fetus is as yet 
in the Womb; as the Bones of the Head, the 
Femer, the Tibia, the Cubitus, Radins, and 
moſt of the reſt, Some don't till after the 
Child is born; as the Bones of the Carp, 
and of the Pedium. The Teeth alſo dont 
appear till after the Birth of the Infant, and 
among theſe ſome come ſooner, others la. a 
ter; and ſome of them even not till in an 
advanc'd Age, as theſe which they call the 
Teeth of Wiſdom. Among theſe alſo that aa 
have their firſt Origin in the Womb, ſome Wa 
are brought into the World in their Per. 
fection ; as the Three ſmall Bones of Heat. 
ing; all the reſt come forth imperfect, be. 
ing as yet deſtitute either of their Proceſſes, 
ſome Simns's, or ſome other Thing apertain n= 
ing to them. 1 2 
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Of the Parts of the Bones, together with an Explanation of thei 
Names, ſuch as are frequently mention'd in the Hiſtory oi 


the Bones. 


JN Orveithfianding that the Bones (as we 

have thewn before) are ſimple Parts, 
and therefore require no peculiar Figure, 
which belongs only to the Organtick Parts ; 


neverthelets as they are uſeful, and ſerve to 


the Motion of the Body, and the Support of 
the ſotter Parts, they have receiv d divers 
Parts, and a peculiar Form. For were it 
not for the Articulation and Conjunction 
of the Bones, there would be no Motion in 
the Animal; and if they had no Protube- 
rancics nor Subſidencies, there could be no 
Originations, Form, or Intertions into them. 
Hence it is, that provident Nature has 
thought fit to frame the Bones in ſuch a 
manner, as that in ſome Places they ſhould 
rue up in the nature of ſmall Hillocks, and 


3 


in others ſhould be hollowed out like ſma li 
Vallies. And there being no ſmall Variety 
and Diverſity betwixt theſe Prominencis 
and Cavities, (each of which have their e 
culiar Names) we judged it abſolutely nA 
ceſſary to treat of them here in general, bill 
way of Introduction to the enſuing pan 
cular Hiſtory of the Bones. 8 

The Bones that are provided with the*M 
Prominencies and Cavities, are not away 
of one Sort; for ſome are the principal 
Parts of the Bones, and ſome are Parts th 
are only join'd to them, I call the princy4i 


Part, that which is the principal Bone, form”! 
ed as ſuch by Nature, the hardeſt Part oF -: 


all, and which is ſituated in the middle 
the adnate or conjoin d Parts, By the adn 
Par 


— 


\ 


„„, 1 underſtand that which is by Na- 
re united to the principal Bone, for its 
e oongation. The firſt is commonly call d 
E55, and by the Latins, an Appen- 
WW. or Appendage; which is the Name it 
i be mention d by in the enſuing Trea- 
ee. If you are deſirous to be ſatisfy d con- 
* rning their natural Conſtitution, take 
ef the large Bones, ſuch as of the Fe- 
HY Humeras of a Calf, Lamb, or any 
l. ber young Animal; boil it well, and 
in ear it of the Fleſh ; which done, rub it 
he etty hard with your Hand, and you will 
ad that Part of the Bone which is cail'd 
e Appendix, to come off from the reſt im- 
or. ediately. 
wy = The ZE hyſes are actually Bones as well 
be. te reſt, but not quite fo hard as the 
T.. WF i-cip 4] Bones, their Subſtance being not ſo 
id, but full of ſmall Cells or Caverns, 


Ce : 
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ve they any ſuch large Cavities as the o- 
er Bones, but ſerve rather to ſtop up the 

— . vities of the principal Bones, which is 
= up with Marrow. Whence Galen has 
W11d all theſe Appendages, the Couverts of 
oſe Bones that contain the Marrow. How- 
er in proceſs of Time, as the Body grows 
ore aged, they are by the Heat and Mo- 
e n indurated to ſuch a degree, that there 
of bears ſcarce any, or at leaſt a very final! 
ifference betwixt them and the other Part 
che Bone. For, Nature ſeems in the For- 
tion of theſe Apendages, to give us a moſt 
WEculiar Inſtance of her Providence. For 
ce the whole Bone could not be all over 


ne, becauſe it would have been too 
Nighty, and conſequently inſtead of being 
„b btervient to the Motion of the Animal, 
art could have proved an Impediment to it; 

vet at the ſame Time, it could not 
het rtiſt of fuch a ſott and ſpongious Sub- 
rc as the Epiphyſes are; becauſe it would 
ia c prov d intufficient tor its Functions, 


been 1ubject to Fractures. Nature has 


en very careful in making a peculiar Con- 
ovance, fo as to frame the middle Part of 
bone ot a hard and ſolid, but the Extre- 
>: ot a more ſoft and thinner Subſtance. 
lis very weil known, that the greateſt 
nsr of a Fracture is always in the midd le 


Wd ſpongious like a Pumice Stone. Neither 


11 wa . 
0 5 incipal, or one very hard, dry and ſolid 
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Part of the Bone. To obviate this, the Bone 
muſt either be hardeft or thickeſt in that 
Part; but becauſe it could not be form'd 
thicker without a remarkable Inconvenien- 
cy, Nature thought fit to make it the har- 
der in the Middle, and at the fame time to 
join the Epiphyſes to all the larger Bones. 
Neither was this the only Reaſon why theſe 
Epiphyſes were thus fram'd ; they being de- 
ſignd alſo to further the Articulations of 
theBones by their ſoſtiſn Subſtance,at the Ex- 
tremities of the Bones; as allo, the Originati- 
ons and Inſertions of the Muſcles, which be- 
ing carneous, are conſequently ſoft. For, the 
Articulations could not fo conveniently have 
admitted of very folid Parts, becauſe two 
ſolid Bodies, if join'd and mov'd together, 
mult needs ſuffer an Attrition ; neither is 


a very foft Subſtance fafely to be united 


with a very bard One, becaule the firſt will 
be impair'd by the laſt : For which Reaton 
it is alſo, that the leſſer Bones have their E- 
piphyſes, as well as the large Ones: So that all 
the Bones that were to have a manifeſt Mo- 
tion or Articulation, have their Epiphyſes an- 
nex d to them; and this Connexion, or U- 


nion, is not made upon 0 {mooth and equal 
e 


Surface; For, if it had been ſo, they would 
have been very apt to tear aſunder; but by 
means of certain Incqualitics or Promi nen- 
cies, which are conjoin'd with the Sinrws's 
of other Bones, this Union is ſo very weak 
in Infants and Children, that they may ca- 
ſily be ſeparated from the Bones, without a- 
ny previous Coction or Putrefaction. 

All the Bones, Whether they be Appen- 
dages or principal Bones, have either a ſmooth 
and even Surface, or an uneven and protu- 
berating in ſome Places; and with certain 
Pits, Cavitics, or Sinus s. The Protuberan— 
cy of a Bone, cal ld by the Greeks Apophyſis, 
and in Latin Proceſſus, a Proceſs, is that Part 
of a Bone which riſes into a Protuberancy a- 
bove its Surface. Moſt all the Boncs are 
provided with theſe Proceſſes; but ctpect- 
ally the Vertebra; each of which haus feveral 
of them; as alto the Zaferior Maxi, which 
has on each Side two conſiderable Proccſſes. 
A Sinus, is a Pit or Cavity wuhin the Sur- 
tace or the Bone, as that in the Or Cave 


dicis, the Scatula, &c. There arc many dif- 


ferent Sorts, as well of the Proceſſes as ot the 
Sinus's, but cipectally of the Proceſſes; iome 
being 
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being pointed and fender, others round. 
The pointed Proccis cal] d the Collar, or Cer- 
vix, the Mech, is a tharp and longith Protu- 
berancy. This Neck is alſo of two diffe- 
rent Sorts : for ſome have a broad Baſs, but 
terminate in a pointed Head, call'd Corone 
by the Greets, and the pointed Neck, or Pro- 


ceſs according to the Latin; which are ſub- 


divided again into different Sorts : For that 
which is like unto a Style, is call'd, the Sryloj- 
des; that whichreſembles unto the Breaſts,the 
HMaſtoides ; that which bears a Reſemblance 
to the Bill of a Raven, the Caracoides : But 
others have a broad Extremity which forms 
the Head of the Joint; as that of the Femur, 


which is articulated with the Os Coxendicis; 


or alſo makes a Sinus, as the Neck of the 
Scapula. Theſe Proceſſes which have a very 
con{picuous round Protuberancy, are call d 
the Heads, and are thoſe Proceſſes, which en- 
ter into the Cavity of another Bone for 
their Articulation. Theſe Heads are either 
Oblong and Thick, or Prominent, ſuch as 
the Head of the Femur is; or elſe flat, as the 
Heads of the Fingers ; theſe laſt are by the 
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Greeks call'd Condyli; for the Latins have no 
peculiar W ils fer them. { 

A Sinus, is a Cavity wluch receives a Head: 
And as there are two Soris of Heads, ſo the 
Sinuss may be divided allo into two 
Sorts : For that Sort which is very deep, and 
receives a large Head, is catl'd Cotyla, if 
Acetabulum: Such is the Snus Coxendici . 


. , OI ) 332 G 
which receives the Head of the Femur. Bu 


that the Cotyla is a very remarkable Sins; bu 
the Glene is ſo very obſcure, that it ſeen 
doubtfuÞ whether it ought to be number 
among the Sinus or not. On the Extremitia 
or Edges of the Sinus there are certain Proce WT; 
ſes like Lips, which are very conſpicuous o 
the deep Sinns's, calld Lubra and Supercilii 
of the Latin, i. e. the Bones and Lips of ti 
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Ature, the common Parent of all crea- 
+ * ted Beings, has not only compoſed the 
Fabrick of the humane Body of many Bones, 
but alſo provided them with proper Articu- 


tions for their more convenient Motion. 


This Frame or Compoſition of the Bones 1s 
dy the Greeks call'd a Skeleton, and their 
mutual Connexion Arthron, 1n Latin, Ar- 
ricnlrz, a ſoint; though this Word has no 
!els than Five different Acceptations: For, 
1.) Arthron is call'd by the Greeks, in a 
veneral Sig nification, every Connexion of the 
Extremities of the Bones; whether by a 
cad, or Sinus, as in a Diarthrofis, or he- 
mer by certain Inequalities, as by the Su- 
tures. (2.) In a wore ftrict Senſe, it is taken 
ol for that Extremity which has a round 
jead, and is inſerted into a Cavity. 
3.) Sometimes it is taken for the Articula- 
on of the Bones 1: {cit : And, (4.) In a more 


CHAP Mk 
Of the Structure and mutual Connexion of the Bones. IM: 


crit Signification, for that only which has Mi 


— 
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manifeſt Motion. . (5.) The Phyſicians often 
times alſo take it for the Place adjoining 1 
the Joint, becauſe they call the Pains of 1M 
Joints, (which have not their Seat in .*. 


Foints, but only in the Places next adjoini 5 
to them, to wit, in the Tendons, carncouii 
nervous, and membranous Parts) the R 
thrites, and Arthritick Pains. = tc 
But to come to the Connexion of thi ( 
Bones: Some of them are continuous, oth © 
contiguous, or, as the Greeks exprels it, 100 
of theſe Connexions are made by Sm 
or by Coalition, or by Arthron, or 48. 
throdia, i e. by Articulation ; for the Coil 
nexton of the Bones is ſuch in ſome of the 
as not to be diſcovered by our Senſes ; . 
that, to all Appearance, they ſeem to be lt 
ther one than two Bones ; and this is ti} 


Connexion by Symphy/is ; But in ſome ou 3 
= 


i Conjunction is not ſo cloſe; but that 
no er remain two diſtinct Bones, being only 
=. to one another, and appearing 
fluch to the Eye; whereas thoſe that are 
ted by : Symphyſrs, or'a Continuity, are 
wo BE (eparable without making a Fracture 
and here are Two Sorts of this Union; 
e % is that which is ſaid to be when 
ho diſtinét Parts are united without the 
Bu atervention of any Medium; and the ſe 
an T4, hen this Union 18 made by {ome in- 
e crrening heterogeneous Subſtance: The firſt 
te s callcd the true Dae and the laſt the 
cu riot. Of the firſt Kind, you may make 
anch our Obſervation in the inferior Maæilla, 
an lich conſiſting of two Bones, conjoined 
111 Wa Synchondrofis, degenerates into one Bone; 


bu ne Cartilage by which it was conjoin'd 
en turning altogether oſteous to ſuch a Degree, 


er hat it leaves not the leaſt Mark behind it; 
mie © that whercas in a new-born Child, the 


ocel ro Bones of the Mawilla were conjoind 
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4 y a Swmphyſis, C improperly ſo called) they 
re atterward united by a rrue One after the 
Cartilage diſappears. | | 
nin the fame Manner there are almoſt in- 
rumerable Appendages in the Bones of new- 
born Intants,. which are conjoin'd by Syn- 
bondroſig, and by Syneurojzs, which after- 
ard, when their intermediate Part 

which they were conjoin'd, diſappears, and 
turns into an oſſeous Subltance, are conglu- 
Wt inatcd with the Bones by the firf and true 
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intantile Fertebræ conſiſt of Three ſmall 
Bones, which being conjoin'd by an inter- 
mediate Cartilage, atterwards make but one 
continued Bone. The ſame Thing is obſer- 
rable in the Offa Innominata, and in the 
Ver num. 
And here let us not paſs by in Silence the 
{ Reaion aſſigned by Galen (Lib. de Offib.) 
for this Diverſity of the Symphy/ss : For, 
_ « !y5 he) Soft and ſpongious Bones are ot 
an eaſy Coalition, and may ſoon be uni- 
ted in ſuch a Manner, as to make but one; 
but thole that are very jolid and compact 
require a Medium, by the Means of which 
they may be united together. For tuch 
_ Things as are very different in their own 
Nature, as that Which is hard, and that 
Which is ſofr, cannot be united without 
the Intervention of ſome Medium; for 
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two ſoft Subſtances will eaſily join tog 
ther,, but two hard Things never, with- 
out ſome intermedious Body, that may be 
able to join them both together: And 
thus it is alſo with the Bones. 
Now, this intermediate Body or Subſtance 
being of Three Sorts ; to wit, a Cartilage, a 
Nerve, or Fleſh; from thence ariſe alſo 
Three different Kinds of the Symphyfis ; to 
wit, the Hyuchondroſis, Synearofis, and Syſar- 
coe; but becauſe no Bone is conjoin'd with 
another by an intermediate Nerve, (properly 
ſpeaking) I leave out the Sneuroſis, and in- 
ſtead thereof, place Two others, which I 
call the Syndeſmoſis and the Syntensfrs ; theſe 
Iwo Words ſeeming to be moſt proper, and 
adapted to their own Nature : Unto which 
I add another Kind; to wit, the Synem/% ; 
10 that, according to the Five Sorts of the 
intermediate Bodies, I make alſo Five Kinds 
ot the Symphyſis; to wit, the Suchondroſis, 
the Syſarcoſss, Syndeſmoſis, Synt enoſis, and 
Synemo/rs, The Synchondroſis is a continued 
Union of the Bone, made by an interme- 
diate Cartilage, which unites both the Boncs 
together. Thus the Bones of the Inferior 
Aaxilla are conjoin d in young Infants, and 
the Bones of the Pabes in Adults: For in 
the Middle of the Pecten is a Cartilage, 
which joins both the Bones together, which 
is very conſpicuous, if you diſſect the O. 
Pubis lengthways. 

S ſarcoſit, a Concarnation, is an Union 
made by the Means of intermediate Fleſh, 
In this Manner (generally ſpeaking) all the 
Joints that are inveſted with Muſcles are 
conjoin'd : For ſince for the moſt part they 
have their Originations 1n one Bone, and 
their Inſertions in the other, they are look d 
upon to ſerve inſtead of Ligaments, by 
which the Bones are faſten'd together. This 
Connexion is call'd Syfarcojzs, becauſe molt 
of the Ancients have given the Name of 
Fleſh to the Muſcles. | : 

The Hude ſmoſis is when this Connexion 
is performed by the Help of a Licament. 
Tins is either broad, and incloſes the whole 
Joint, fo as to ariſe from one Bone, and to 
have its Inſertion into the other, tuch as is 
in molt Articulations of the Joints, and 
is obſervable in that of the Os Femoris with 
the Coxendix, aud of the Os Humeri with 
the Scapula; or elſe round, like a very 
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ſtrong Tendon, being peculiar only to the 
great Bones, to keep them within their Si- 
nus . Thus it is in both the Heads of the 


Femur, both in that which on the ſuperior 


Part is articulated with the Cavity of the 
Coxendix, and in that dezble4 Head which is 
articulated with the Tibia; ſo that ſome 
Bones are articulated by a double Sndeſino- 
fs, as the Joints of the Femar ; others, on- 
by by a ſingle One, as the Fingers. ; 

A Syntenofir, is call d that Sort of Union 
which 1s made by a Tendon : Thus the Pa- 
tella is join d with the Femur and Tibia; thus 
the iimall Bones, call'd the Sejamoidea, are 
articulated with the Bones of the Fingers, 
becauſe they are faſten d to them by a Ten- 


n. 
The laſt Sort is the Synemoſit, which Con- 
nezion is made by an intermediate Mem- 
brane, This Connexion is obſervable in the 
Bones of the Sinciput with the Os Fromis in 
new-born Infants. Thoſe Bones that are 
eontiguous only, are join'd together by Ar- 
throdia. This Articulation is either Looje or 
La. xe, or elſe S:rait and Compact. That which 
is Laxe, is ſubdivided again into ſuch as 
has a Maniſeſt Motion; or elle ſuch as has 
either none at all, or at leaſt no Evident 
Motion; from whence ariſe Three different 
Forts. The Firſt, which is Strait and Compact, 
is call'd Synarthroſis, or Coarticuiation 5 The 
Sccend, which is Laxe, and has a MHanifeſt 
Hetion, is call d Diarikroſrs, or Perarticula- 
tion And the Third, Which is Lare alio, 
but without any, or at leatt without a Ha- 
n Motion, is calld Neutra, or the Neu— 
ter ; bccaule, in Reipect to its Connexion, it 
is a Diarthroſis; but in Reference to its Want 
of Motion, it approaches to the Nature of 
a Snærithroſis, and mialit improperly be call d 
a epurious Diart hroſis. 


Of the Diarthroſis, there are Three Kinds, 
Enari H ro ſis, Arthrodia, and Ginglywns. Enar- 
throſis, is we hen a deep Cavity receives a round. 
and large Ecad; ſuch is the Articulation of 
che Os Femoris with the Os Iſchium. 

Arthrodia, is when a flat Head is articu- 
lated with a ſuperficial, or leſs deep Cavity; 
ſuch 1s the Articulation of the Head. with 
the Firſt Vertebra, of the Radius with the 
2 and of the Fingers with one ano- 
Mer. 


Ginglymus, is when one and the ſame Bone 
receives, and is receiv d; as when the con- 
vex Part of a Fone enters the concave Part 
of another; and again, when the Sinus of 
the -ſame Bone receives the convex Part of Wi 
another: Thus it is in the mutual Articula. 
tions of the Vertebra. 


Of the Neuter, or ſpurious Kind of Diar. WR 
throfis, there are alto Three Kinds; which 
have allo the ſame Names with the former. 


1. Exarthrofis, which has a round Head. 
and a deep Cavity, or Sinus; but it is deſti- 
tute of Motion; ſuch is the Bone of the 7a. i 
lus with the Os Naviculare. g A 1 

2. Arthrodia, which has a flat Head, and 
a ſuperficial Sinus; as the Bones of the Tar. 
Jas with one another. = 

3. The Ginghhmus, when the Cavity of 
one Bone receives the convex Part or Protu - 


berancy of another; and contrarywiſe. This 
Kind of Articulation is obſervable in the 
{mall Bones of Hearing, which are actually 
mutually conjein'd, but have no manifel 1 
Motion. 


The Snarthroſis is diſtinguiſhd alſo into 
Three Sorts ; to wit, the Suture, Harmonia, Wi 
and G onphoſis. 7 

A Siure, is a Connexion form'd after the 
{ſame Manner as Things are ſew'd together, 
or preis d, compact upon one another, Tholen. 
Sutzres that are like Things tew'd together, 
are call'd, the Woble, or the True Sutures; 
to wit, the Coronalis Sagitralis, and the Lamb- Wi 
doides, which conjoin the Bones of the Front, 
the Yertex, or ö inciput, and of the Occipu. i 
Bur to the Comatt Seutwres: belong the Suturs Wil 
Temporam, call d Squammoje, or like Scale, 
And here it is to be obiervd, that fome Wi 
Authors allo make Uſe of the Word Suture, Wi 
when they ſpeak of the Second Species of the 
Snarthroſis, which is call'd Harmonia; be- 
cauſe they give the Name of Sutures to ſeve- 
ral of the Harmonia s of the Head. 

Harmonia is a Conjunction, when the 
Bones which are conjoin'd are articulated 
in ſo exact and equal a Line, as not to emit, or 
inſert, the leaſt Incqualities one within ano 
ther. Tis by this Articulation, that the Bones 
of the Maæilla Superior, and moſt of thoſe be- 
longing to the Noſe, the Os Sphenoides, Cri if 

brojun, 
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no roſum, Ce. are } oin'd together : But it is 
I ery ſeldom, that ſuch an exact Harmonia 18 
art o be obſerv'd in the Articulation of the 
of al Wones; for they have generally ſome Ine- 
of WE :11jitics at their Extremities; whence it is, 
la- hat the Harmonia is by the moſt exact Ana- 
omiſts played among the Satures; but fo as 
o bc a Sure improperly ſo call d. 
- bonpboſis, which is the Third Kind of the 
ch ynarthroſin, has obtain d its Denomination 
com a Nail, becaufe here one Bone is drove 
er fixd into another Bone, like a Nail into 
=. Wood. Thus the Teeth are fixd with- 
n the Alveoli of the Jawbones, which are 
he only in the whole Skeleton that belong 
So this Kind of Articulation. 
—_—_ Thc are the ſeveral Ways by which the 
Connexions of the Bones with one another 
re accompliſh'd: But among all theſe, that 
Kind of Articulation, which is deſign'd for 
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mour, is contain d within the Interſtices, 
where the Extremities of the Bones meet, 
and are articulated together, call'd common- 
ly the Humoar of the Foints. Its Quantity* 
varies according to the Magnitude of the 
Joint ; for the great Ones contain a greater, 
and the ſmaller, a leſs Quantity; tho fome- 
times alſo, it either increaſes or decreaſes, 
according to the different preternatural | 
Cauſes: For if there be a plentiful Supply 
of a pituitous Humour, or if the Joins are 
very weak, ſo that they can't apply all their 
Nouriſhment, nor expel all the Remainder, 
it will be found in a conſiderable Quantity. 
As on the other Hand, it will prove de- 
fective, after long continu'd Fevers, moſt: 


violent Exerciſes, and Abſtinency from Food: 


for ſeveral Days. Iis allo more plentiful“ 
in young People than in old. Sometimes it. 
contracts allo a malignant Quality, and oc- 
caſions very violent Pains : And if it dege- 
nerates into a pretcrnatural State, be it in 
what Manner it will, but much more if it be 

uite detective, 1t impairs the Motion of the 
Tone, as I have often obſerv'd by my own: 
Experience, when a Tumour bh ariſen 
about the Joints, which turning into an: 
Abſceſs, and being open'd, this Humour 
has been quite evacuated. For nothing is- 
more common among unskilſul Chirurgeons, 
than to miſtake it for a purulent Matter, 
and conſequently to do all they can to fur- 
ther its Evzcuation, till at once they rob 
the Joint of its natural Humour and. Mo- 
t10N, 
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nl H E Bones, according to Ariſtotle (2. de 
I. en. Animal. 6.) are nourith'd by the 
: 2 Flood. But or the contra ry, Hippocrates 
(Li de Aliment.) ſays, That the Marron is 
be Autriment of the Bones And Galen rr. 
U Part. Cap. 18.) the Marrom is the pro- 
= orient of the Bones; and, ( Lib. 3. de 
War. Facult. Cap. alt.) the Marrow is the ſame 


5 


| (al the Nutrition and Nutriment of the Bones, aud by what Ways 
. it is convey d to them. 5 


Thing to the Bones, n bat the Plaud is to the 
Fleſh. In Relation to this Controverſy, IL 
can't but {ide with Ariſtotle againſt Galen; 
becauſe there are many, and thoſe very 


weighty Reaſons, which may convince us, 


that the Marrow can't be the proper Aliment 
of the Bones. 


For, 
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For it is not probable, that Nature ſhould 
have deſigned the Marrow to be a Nutri- 
ment to the Bones, and at the ſame time 
have made it quite unfit for their Nutri- 
tion, by giving it a Temperament quite 
oppoſite to that of the Bones; to wit, 2 
hot and moiſt; whereas the Bones, on the 
contrary, are of a cold and dry Tempera- 
ture. Beſides, tat the Marrow being a Kind 
of Fat, 1s rather to be number'd among the 
uſeful Excrements, than a fit Nutriment ot 
the Body. And if we will make the Mar- 
row the proper Nutriment ot the Bones, all 
the Bones muſt ot Neceſſity contain ſome 
Marrow: But all the Bones are not provi- 
ded with it, as the ſmall Ones. 

On the other Hand, there is no Animal 
that has Bones, but what is provided alto 
with Blood; whereas all the Animals that 
have Bones, are not provided with Marrow; 
as the Lion; which ſeems to ſhew, that the 
Bones are nouriſhed by the Blood, and not 
by the Marrow. Tis true, Kealdus Colum- 
bas will not allow the Bones of the Lion to 
be ſolid; but fays, That they contain a 
Marrow; becauſe he had ſeen ſome Lions 
Bones at Florence, which had very large Ca- 
vities. But Colxmbas's Argument will not 
bear the Teſt : For allowing the Bones of 


the Lion to have large Cavities, it does not + Veins ; which have made certain Holes fo WR 
their Paſſage, and the Supplies of the Al- 


follow, that they were made tor the Mar- 
row's Sake ; but rather to prevent the Bones 
from being too weighty : Beſides that, ſome- 


times we obterve but a flender Quantity ot 
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ee. 


Marrow in very conſiderable Cavities ; li 
in the Bones of a Mutton, there is but lit. 8 
tle Marrow, in Proportion to their Cavitiel : 


And this makes Ariſtotle affirm, not withouf 
good Reaton, That though the Marrow lf 1 
found no where elſe but in the Bones, ther 
fore no Inference is to be made, that all thi 1 
Bones contain a Marrow within them, buff 5 


thoſe only that have their interior Cavities 
and even not all of them neither. He al. 
ledges as an Inſtance, the Lion's Fon if 
which he ſays have partly no Marrow 
partly but a ſmall Quantity of it; 


n 


r 
2 
7 


therefore have by ſome been thought to li 
quite deſtitute of Marrow. . 


Perhaps the Queſtion will be askd me 
Whether, ſince the Marrow 1s not al love 
to be the proper Nourithment of the Bones WW 
it be quite uſeleſs? And if not, What UW 
it was deſigned for? This Queſtion is ſoo 
anſwer'd; for the Bones being in perpetual 
Motion, and naturally of a dry Conſtitu 
tion, it was requiſite they ſhould be moiſten. WY: 
ed without Internufſion ; and the Marr 
is excellently well qualified for that Uſe. 

Suppoſing then the Bones to be nourithe MY 


58 


by the Blood, there ariſes another Queſtion: 


5 


By what Ways or Channels the Blood «i 
conveyed to the Bones? I fay, by th 


ment, in the Subſtance even of the hardef 
Bones; as is evident in the Canium, te 
Femur, and the Tibia. : 
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Contains a ſhort Enumeration and Diſtinction of the Bones. 


NO W we are juſt upon the Point of Be- 
* * ginning the particular Hiſtory of the 
Bones, we will fay ſomething alſo concer- 
ning their Number; and this is not to be 
under ſtood of the Body of young Infants, 
but of adult Perſons, and ſuch as are come 
to their full Perfection. | 
The whole Frame of the Bones therefore 
we will diſtinguiſh into Four Parts; to wit, 


the Head; the Thorax, or the Chef? ; th: 
lower Venter, or the Belly ; and the Limbs. Wi 
The Head is call'd all that Part which 
placed above the Yertebre of the Neck, 211 
15 {ubdivided into the CGanium, or Skull 
and the Face, or the Two Aaxilla's. Tin 
Skull, is call'd that Part which covers th 
Brain on the ſuperior Part, and is it fei 
covered with Hairs. This in adult Perſon 
| con(iltl 


4 


nas moſt commonly of Fourteen Bones, 
lit we of which are peculiar to it, and others 
ue bas in common with the ſuperior Jaw. 
houff 1 | proper Bones arc, the Os Frontis 3 Two 
VW cs of the Syncipur ; One of the Occiput; 
here. So of the Tempora; Six Bones dedicated 
| iS Hearine; to wit, Three in each Ear, vis. 
| bu 4 e Malleus, Incus, and Stabes. Of thoſe it 
tc as in common with the ſuperior axilla, 
eau tere are Two; to wit, the Os Cunciforme 
one; lam, There are Two Maxilla 
. 88 nd the Spong io ſum. lere ar O AXIud I, 


g. che superior and the Inferior: the Su- 
rrior has, beſides the Two it has in com- 
on with the Craninm, Six on each Side be- 
Woncing peculiarly to it; but the Interior 
8 ; Bock thetl 
onſiſts only of one Bone. Both theſe 
=: are provided with Teeth, of 


Y 
* 
* 


e crſons; to wit, Sixteen in each Jaw. 
oo mong theſe, Four are called Inciſores, or 
tue Cutters ; Two Canini, or the Dog Tceth; 
titu- Ind Ten Molares, or Grinders. 


ten The Thorax is divided into the Anterior, 
re be Two Lateral, and the Poſterior Part. 
le. pe Anterior Part contains the Two Clavicles 
hein the Sternum, which conſiſts of Three 
ones in adult Perſons: The Lateral Parts 
xl omprehend the Ribe, Twelve on each Side: 
tie W he Potcrior Part, the Two Scapulæ, and 


ret WS , and of the O- Hyoides, which is ſitu- 
tte ted at the Root of the Tongue at the ſu- 
eerior Part of the Larynx, and molt com- 
wonly conſiſts of Eleven Bones. 

= Thc lowermott Region or Venter, has in 
is trio Part the ] wo Bones of the Pubes; 
Wi 1ts Jateral Parts, the Offa Ilium & Coxen- 
WE ici; ; and in its poſterior Part, five Vertcbre 
Wo! the Loins, Six Bones belonging to the 
WO 5:4, and Four to the Ccch u. 
be Limbs are divided into the Hands 
WP i thc Fe; and the Hand is ſubdivided 


— 


lich there are Two and thirty in adult 


5 a 
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into the Humerus, the Cubitus, and the Hand, 
properly ſo called. 

The Humerus is but One ſingle Bone; but 
the Cubitus has Two, viz. the Radius and 
the Una. The Hand, properly ſo called, 
comprehends the Carpas, Metacarpus, and 
the Fingers. 

The Carpus, or Wriſt, conſiſts of Eight 
Bones, placed in Two diſtinct Rows: The 
Metacarpus has Four Bones. 

The Fingers are Five in Number; each of 
which conſiſting of Three Bones, this 
makes Fifteen in all: Beſides which, there 


are Twelve other very {mall Bones, call'd 


Seſamoidea, from their Reſemblance to the 
Semen Seſami 

The Foot is alſo diſtinguiſh'd into Three 
Farts; to wit, the Femur, the Tibia, and 
the Foot properly ſo called. 

The Femur, or the Thregh-Bone, conſiſts 
only of One. 

The Tibia, or the Leg, is compoſed of 
Iwo; to wit, the Tibia and Fibula. 

The Foot, properly ſo called, is divided 
_ the Tarſus, the Metatarſus, and the 

OCs, 

The Tarſus conſiſts of Seven Bones; the 
Metatarſus of Five; the Toes of Fourteen ; 
beſides the Twelve Seſamoidea, and the Pa- 
tella, which is plac'd juſt before the Femur 
and the Tibia. 


This 1s the whole Number of Bones be- 
longing to the humane Body, which by an 
exact Computation, ſtand thus: The Head 
has Fifty nine ; the Thorax, Sixty one ; the 
lonermoſt Region, or the Belly, Twenty one; 
each Hand, Forty two; each Foot, the ſame 
Number; and conſequently both the Hands 
and Feet have One e and ſiæty eight © 


And the Sum Total of the humane Bedy 


amounts to no leſs than Three hundred and 
nine, 
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Humane Bodies; 


Its Drvis ov, and PARTS in General. 


* 


| Taken out of Monſieur de St. Hilaire. 


— . 


the Word Anatomy, is to be un- 
derſtood, that Art which teaches 
us the true Method how to make 


d, ., 
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e Diſſections of all the Parts that 
compoſe the humane Body, in order to ex- 


poſe to our View every Thing belonging to 
them, and diſcoverable by our Senſes. It is 
divided into Two Parts, vid. into the Offeo- 
legy and tlie Sarcology. The Firſt treats of the 
Bones and Cartilages, and the Laſt is ſubdivi- 
ded again into Three Parts, viz. The Splanch- 
nology, which comprehends the Hiſtory of the 
Internal Parts, and more particularly of the 
Viſcera; the Myology, or Doctrine of the 
Muſcles, and the Angejology, which treats 
of the Veſſels, viz. The Nerves, Arteries, 
Veins, and the Lymphatick Veſſels. 
The chief Subject of Anatomy, is the hu- 
mane Body, for Three Reaſons: (I.) As be- 


9 1 


ing the e of Nature, and conſe - 


quently the moſt perfect of all others. (2.) Be- 


cauſe nothing being of greater Moment to a Wi 
Man than the Knowledge of his own ſelf, 


nothing can be of greater Conſequence to 


him, than to be well informed concerning 


the Condition of his own Body. ( 3. ) Bc- 
cauſe the Practical Part of Anatomy 1s 10 


abſolutely neceſſary to Phyſitians, as well a 


Chirurgeons, that they can't neglect ii, 
without renouncing abſolutely to their Pro- 
feſſion, whereof it is the very Bajs and 
Foundation- Stone, it being next to an Impoſſ- 
bility they ſhould be capable of curing 2 


Diſtemper, or perform any Manual Opera- Wi 


tion, without being firſt acquainted with 


Part. 
The 


the Natural Condition of the affected 5 N 


e rr . * 


— 


= The hamane Body may be conſidered ei- 
Ts her 1n General or 1n Particul a | 
ie it be conſidered in General, i. e. taken 


— lot, you may obſerve in it a great 


Variety, either in relation to its exterior 
worm, or to its Bulk, or its Colour. 

= 1f you conſider it in Particular, i. e. in 
ee ſpect to each of its Parts, you will meet 


Proportion of all its Parts; a Subſtance pe- 
cular to themſelves, a moſt excellent Union, 
WE. moſt admirable Structure, and in their 
reſpective Funitions and Uſes, a great Va- 
riety; but ſo excellently well contrived, as 


x 


not in the leaſt to impair or diſturb the true 
Harmony, and agreeable Conveniencies of 
theſe Parts. 

Wo bus in a Natural State, the Head is of 
= Bigneſs proportionable to the reſt of the 
= Body, tho rather ſomewhat larger than leſ- 
ſer, of an Oval Figure, flattiſh on both 


ides, but riſing before and behind, being 


neither exactly round, nor pointed. The 
FPorehead is broad, and the Features of the 
Face are large, eſpecially in Men, who ought 


__ = Neck is long, and not too thick. The 


aſe 


Be 
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The 


afford a ſufficient . 
== Lungs, to perform their Motions without 
SE any Impediment : The Breaſts in Men, are 


broad and high, to 


Breaſt or Cheſt, lem, 
pace to the Heart and 


not ſo plump and riſing as in Women and 
Es Maids ; the Belly is ſomewhat riſing and 
WE roundiſh ; the Spina is freight ; the Hips 
are ſomewhat large, and the Haunches a lit- 


= the Joints large; the Legs ſomewhat thick 
and well turnd ; the Foot broad, and the 
Arm fleſhy, but not too long, bearing a 
due Proportion to the Body; and above all, 
bere the Veins and Muſcles are moſt Con- 
ſpicuous; and laſt of all, the Hands are 


. ſtrong, to fit them for Labour. 


ach Par of our Body (without Excep- 
uon). is a Corporeal Subſtance united in 
Continuity to the whole, incloſed within 
certain Limits peculiar to it ſelf, ſerving in 
conjunction with the others to accompliſh 
the hole, and defign'd for certain Functions 
and certain Uſes. 
This Definition, according to Diemerbroeck, 


our humane Body muſt be a Corporcal Sub- 
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ere with an agreeable Figure, and exact 
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not to be very ſolicitous about Beauty. The 


= tle riſing ; the Thighs round and brawny; 


is very perfect; for, wy ot all, each Part of 


——UU— 99> —ñ 
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ſtance, join d to the whole in a Continuity, 
but not in a Contiguity : For contiguous 
Bodies are ſuch, as of Neceſſity are difterent 
from one another, and which may be ſeparated 
without undergoing an Alteration, each of 
them remaining entire what it was before. 
Thus, as it cannot be ſaid, That the Wine 
contain'd in a Veſſel, is a Part of that ſame 
Veſſel which contains it, nor the Veſſel to 
be a Part of the Wine which it is contain'd 
within, becauſe there is no Continuity be- 
twixt them; ſo it can't be affirm d, that the 
Blood which flows within the Arteries is a 
Part, either of the Artery, or of the hu- 
mane Body, becauſe it is not united with 
it in Continuity. 


Secondly; A Pat ought, in Conjunction with 


others, to make up and perfect the Whole; 
for whatever is bey ond, or does not apper- 


tain to its Perfection and Accompliſhment, 
ought not be remember d amongſt its Parts, 
but muſt be conſidered as different Parts, each 
of which ſubſiſts by it ſelf, and ſuch as are 
oftentimes united to the Whole, in order iti 
receive their Nouriſhment from thence. Thus 
an Infant or Mola, whilſt they are remain- 
ing within the Womb, are no Parts of the 
Body of the Woman, but ſubſiſt by them 
ſelves, tho at the ſame Tune they are join d 
to the Matrix or Womb, by means of the 
Placenta and the Umbilical Veſſels, by which 
they receive their Nouriſhment ; and the 
Child-bearing Woman, after her Delivery, 
is as compleat a Woman as ſhe was before. 

In the ſame manner, the Sarcoma and other 
{uch-11ke Things are not reckon'd among 
the Parts of our humane Body, becauſe 
they. neither contribute towards the Per- 
fection of the Whole, neither are deſign d for 
any neceſſary Functions and Utes, but are 
join d to the Whole, only to receive their 
Nouriſhment. VN. 204 

Thirdly; A Part ought to be ſo diſpos d 
and deſign'd, as to ſerve to perform certain 
Functions and Uſes. | 

By the Word Function or Action, mult be 
underſtood a certain Motion, tending: to 
ſome Eftect produced by ſome Organ, for 
its peculiar Advantages and Convenien- 
cies. 


Theſe Functions are either Particular, 1. 63 
belonging to the Part itſelf; or Pablick, i. e. 
belonging to che whole Ai As for In- 
H ſtance, 
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ſtance, the Stomach by its Action or Fundti- 
on of Digeſtion, which is peculiar to it felt, 
converts the Blood convey d thither by the 
Arteries, into a Subſtance altogether the 
__ fame with itſelf, which ſerves for its Nou- 
rHhment : But beſides this, it has alſo ano- 
ther p»blick Function or Action, viz. the Chili- 
fatto, by which it provides for the whole 
Rady. | 
The Uſe of a Part, is call'da certain Diſ- 
poſition or Aptitude belonging to that 
Part, to ſerve or conduce to a certain End ; 
which mult be ſuch, as not only to be Ule- 
ful to that Part from whence it ariſes, but 
alſo to be beneficial either to ſome other, 
or to the whole, unto which 1t belongs. 
It is diftinguith'd from the Action by two 
different Ways: Firſt, In that the Action 
does not belong but to ſuch Parts only as 
are capable of Action; whereas the Uſe 
often belongs to thoſe allo that don't 
att ; but yet are di ſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
zs to be aiding and aſliſting theſe acting 
Parts, to perform their Actions the better. 
Thus the Epidermss or Cuticula is deſtitute 
in itſelf of all manner of Action: But its 
Uſe is to moderate and qualifie the acute 
Senſe of the Skin, and: to ſerve it for a Coa- 
vert, as well as to the Extremities of theſe 
Veſſels that terminate there, and to be a 
Defenſive to them againſt all Externa! In- 
juries: Thus the Fat alſo has no Action, but 
mevertheleſs it preſerves the natural Heat 
of the Parts, and it moiſtens and procures 
them a more caſie Motion. In tlie ſame 
manner the Hairs don't act, but their Uſe is 
to cover the Head, to ſerve it for an Orna- 
ment, and to defend it againſt the Cold. 
Secondly, The Action belongs to every Or- 
gan chat operates; but the Uſe to each of 
the Parts of this Organ. As for Inſtance; 
The Action of the Muſcle is to draw or pull, 
and the U of its Membrane, to re-unite 
and keep its Fibres together; as alſo, to di- 
ee each particular Muſcle one from 
tlie other. The Ce of the Artery in a Muſ- 
Helga is to convey thither the Blood; that of 
„1e Nerves, to communicate to it the ani- 
wal Spirits; and that of the Fleſh, to ſup- 
port and fircngtien the Fibres. 
„i Netwihſtanding all this, the Anatomilts 
,ofreguently  confound;the Uſe with the Acki- 
r 5% Mitch the Functian, and promiſcu- 
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call'd a ſanilar Part.) All the others are /. 


oully take one for the other: As on the o- 
ther Hand, the Action of a Part is often cal- 
led alſo the Uſe, becauſe it always tends to 
ſome certain End: And the Uſe is alſo 
oftentimes qualify'd with the Title of Aci. 
on, becauſe it does not exclude the Action; 
yet in ſuch a manner, that the Uſe is much 
more extenſive than the Action. = 
The ſeveral Parts of the Bodies admit alſo WK 
of a tmofolil Diſtinction; (I.) In Reſpect to 
their Subſtance : And (2.) In Relation to their 
Functions. In Reſpect to their Sub ſtance 
they are ſubdivided into ſamilar and diſſimi. 
milar Parts. = 
The ſimilar Parts, are theſe that ſubdivide WK 
themſelves into other Parts, altogether like 
unto one another; ſo that all their Particles 
are of the ſame Nature and Subſtance. Thus 
each Part of a Bone, is boney ; and of a Fi, 
bre, fibrous. | ; | | 3 5 
OF theſe, there are commonly reckond 
Ten; viz. The Bones, the Cartilages, the 
Ligaments, the. Membranes, the Fibres, the 
Nerves, the Arteries, the Veins, the Fleſh, i 
and the Skin, | "2 8 
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Among theſe Parts, ſome are call d. abjolure. 
Similar, as the Bones, the Carti lages, the 
Fibres; in which, it is not eaſie to diſtinguiſn WY 
the Difference of their Particles by the Eye: 
(I fay, not eaſie to be diſtinguiſhd by the 
Eye; for in regard of their different Atoms 
and Elements, which make up a Part f 
them, which are the Object only of our 
Thoughts, and not of the Eyes, not any 
one of them can properly and actually be 


milar, in Reſpect only to our Senſes ; be-. 

cauſe in theſe, the difference of their Particles 
is apparent and obvious to the Eye; as in 
the Feins, the Arteries and Nerves. For a, 
Vein is compoſed of very thin Fibres, and of 

a Membrane; an Artery, ot Fibres and two 
ditterent Membranes : A Nerve, of Fibrile, 
ot a AMleninæ or Tunic, and of the Marrow; 
and neverthieleſe, theſe Parts are call'd „m- 
lan? But this mult be taken in a very er- 
tenſive Signtication, and only upon thus 
Account, becauſe their Compoſition is every 
where the ſame, which makes them to be 
alike to themſelves in all Reſpects, there be- 
ing (as for inſtance) not the leaſt difference i: 
in their Subſtauce whilſt contain; f 7 
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de Head, from that which is to be obſerv d 


5 


in them in the Feet, and other Parts. 


: 175 It Was a receiv d Opinion In former Ages, 
ST That theſe Parts were to be diſtinguiſh d in- 


15 the Fleſh: And they gave the Name of 
wh i'd Parts to thoſe, wherein, according to 
2 their Suppoſition, chere was an equal Mix- 


5 _ 1: to be obſerv d concerning the ſperma- 
1% Parts, that wherever they are once ab- 
1d Joolutcly loſt, or cut away, they can never 
te be reftor d or regenerated; and if they hap- 
he ven to be ſeparated or broken, they cant be 
¹ re-united without the intervention of ſome 
aeterogeneous Body. Thus, if a Bone be 
taken off by Amputation, it is not to be re- 
tor d again; but if broken only, the Parts 
may be re-united, or conlolidated, by the 
Means or Intervention of a Callous Subltance. 
he nguine Parts grow afreſh again; as 
may be ſeen in the Fleſh, if part of it be cut 
EH way, or a ſeparation be made by a Wound. 
e The mix d Parts keep a medium betwixt 
boch. 
here are nevertheleſs ſome who are 
be doubtful as to the ſpermatick Parts, as they 
f are calld, whether after they are broken or 
be. brutted they are to be conſolidated or re- 
Lt in all Bodies, without Exception, by 
the Intervention of a Heterogeneous Sub- 
(ance; being of Opinion, that in young In- 
if . fants, in whom theſe Parts, and even the 
bones thaniclves, are very ſott, they may be 


WF ->ubltance. But as in Children, the Wounds 
made in the Skin, and the Fractures of the 
bhBoncs, are ncver heal'd and join'd again, 
uithout leaving a Scar in the Skin, and a 
Wy <4 on the Bone. It ſeems very probablc, 
E chat the ſpermatick Parts in all Ages, with- 
be. ut Exception, are ngver re- united Without 
WT {tie Intervention of a Heterogencous Body: 
Tho at the tame time it can't be denied, but 
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reunited by the means of a Homogencous 


- 


that this Body, by reaſon of the Humidity 
of the Parts, is not ſo conſpicuous in In- 
fants as in adult Perſons. N 

A Callus, is call'd that Node which re- unites 
the Fracture of a Bone; which is perfarm'd 


in the following manner: The Juice that 
nouriſhes the Bone paſſing along through 


the oſſeous Fibres, and coming to tliat Part 
where theſe Fibres are broken aſunder, to 


and gathers round the Extremities of the 


broken Bone, where being coagulated and 


_ dry'd, it re-unites them in iuch. a manner, 


that there is no other Difference to be ſeen 
but a ſma!l Inequality or Prominency in 
that Part where the Callus is. 
The Diſſimilar Parts, are thoſe that may be 
divided into various Parts, diftering from 
one another 1n their own Nature and ea 
ſtance, without any Likeneſs to one CREE 
Thus the Hand can't be divided into other 
Hands, but into Bones, Nerves, Fleſh, Ar- 
teries, Cc. 5 a 
In regard of the Functions, the Parts of 
the Body may be divided into two different 
Sorts: (I.) Into Organict, and Now-Or cant 
Parts. (2.) Into Principal, and Non-Principal 
Parts, or juch as are tubſervient to others.;; 
Theſe are call'd the Orgaxict Parts, which 
are deſig d for the Performance of Actions, 
and which, in, order to anſwer this End, 


have receiv d ſuch and ſuch a determinate 


Contormation or Figure ; that 1s to lay, in 
order to enable them to perform thoſe Fun- 
c:1013s for which they were deſignd, tis re- 


quiſite there ſhould be a Continuity betwixt 


them: That there ſhould be a certain Pro- 
portion in Reſpect of their Situation and 
Number; and that there be a due Diſpoſi- 
tion in their Figure and Bulk. = 

Theſe Parts are not altogether Diffizalar, 
as it has been the general Opinion formerly; 
but they have allo among them ſome Sini- 
lar. Thus, for inſtance, a Nerve, notywith- 
ſtauding its being a Similar Part, yet as ifs 
Ofhce is to convey and diftiibute the Ant- 
mal Spirits, is neverthelets as much an 0 
ganick Part, as the Mulcles and the Hand aye. 
The fame Thing may be faid ot, an, Artery, 
and a Vein. „%% cw dy. 

The Non-Crs.:nick Parts, ale, thoſe that ay 


deſigird barely tor tome Ce, without, per- 


forming any Action; as the Cartilages, the 
Fat, the, Hairs. | 
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32 
Buy the Principal Parts, are underſtood 


thoſe that are deſign d for ſome very conſi- 
derable and noble Action; from which de- 
pend, and by which are ſet in Motion, the 
Actions of divers other Parts. Of theſe, 
there are moſt commonly reckon d Three, 
vi. Two relating to tlie Individuum, and One 
to the Species. The fir is the Heart, being 
the head Spring of natural Heat, the Pri- 
mum Mobile of our Body, and conſequently 
the Source of all Vital, i. e. Natural Acti- 
ons. The ſecond is the Brain, which is the 
immediate Organ of Senſe, and of Motion, 
and in Mankind of Thoughts alſo. The 
third, the Genital Parts; becauſe from thence 
depends the Propagation of the Species. 

Onder the Non-Principal, or Miniſterial 
Parts, are comprehended all the reſt, which 


are ſubſervient to the Principal Parts; as the 


Stomach, the Liver, the Spleen, the Lungs, 
the Kidnies, the Hand. ; 

Theſe are again ſubdivided inte ſuch as 
are abſolutely. neceſſary to the Preſervation 
of Life; without which, it is unpoſſible for 
x Man tos live; as the Lungs, the Stomach, 
the: Inteſtines, the Liver, and other ſuch 
Uke: From.whence it is alſo, that they have 


obtained the Title of the Noble Parts, and 


into ſuch as are not neceflary for the Pre- 
fervation ef Life, but were defign'd only 
for certain Uſes: or Actions, which ſerve tor 
the Conveniencies of Life: Whence it is, 
that they have been call d. the Jgnoble Parts, 
Of this Kind are, the Arm, the Foot, the 
Finger, the Hand, Cc. which may be loſt 
*1thout loſing our Lite. 


Laſtly, The Modern Anatomiſts divide 


the Humane Body into Three, viz. into 
Three Venters or Concavities, beſtdes the 


Extremities. : 2 
Theſe Venters are ſpacious Concavities, in 


which are contain'd. one or more of the no- 


ble. Viſcera, and are call'd, the Upper, the 
Aliddle, and Inferior Venter. The firſt, or 
Superior Venter, is the Head, containing the 
Brain, the Eyes, the Ears, beſides ſome o- 
ther Parts. I was abſolutely neccilary, ſays 
Diem erbroech, that the Head ſhould be plac d 
in an exalted Station; partils, becauſe as 
here is the Reſidence of ali the moſt conſi- 
derable Faculties, it might not be too near 


to thoſe Places where the Concoction of the 


Aliments is perform'd, which elſe might 
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axe ſeated near the Center of the Kingdom, 


ver, of the Spleen, the Stomach, the In- 


ders or groſs Exhalations ariſing from thence, 
artly for the conveniency of the Senſes of 
t, Hearing and Smelling, the Objectz 
whereof may with much more Eaſe act up- 
on, and affect their Organs in an exalted ii 
Station, than in a lower Place, and may be 
_ apprehended and diſtinguiſh'd by the 
oul. "DN 
The ſecond, or the Fiddle Venter, is the 
Thorax, being the Receptacle or Reſidence Mi 
of the Heart, of the Lungs, of the Arteria 
Trachea, and of the Oeſaphagus. The Great 
Author of Nature has thought fit to place 
it in the Middle; that, as the Royal Palaces 


in the ſame manner the Heart, which is the 
moſt Noble among all the Yiſcera, and the 
very Source of Lite, ſhould keep its Reſi- Wn 
dence in this Palace ſeated in the middle of 
this Kingdom of the Microcoſine, and be 
placd there as on a Throne, from whence 
it might with the more Conveniency fend 
forth and diſperſe. its Rivulets of vital Ne. 
car and Heat, through all the ſeveral Parts 
of this little World. a 
The third Venter, which is commonly call's 
the Inferior, or the Lower Region, is ſurrounded RE 
by the Abdomen; being the Seat of the Li- 


teſtines, and of feveral other Parts deſignd 
for the Coction of Aliments, and Separation 
and Secretion of the Excrements, and the 
Generation of the Fztas, "Twas abſolutely 
neceflary, that theſe ſhould be placed in tie 
lowermoſt Region; that the Inconvemen-- - 
cies and Impurities ariſing from the Coction, 
ſhould not prove a Nuiſance to the Noble 
Viſcers, which are feated in the upper 
Parts. Xt 
The Extremities, are call'd thoſe Mem- 
bers or Limbs which are about, and united 
to the Venters, or the three great Cavities ; 
being diſtinguiſh'd by their Joints , and 
rovided for the Uſe and Conveniency of 
12mane Lite. 5 
They are of two Sorts, vix. the Arms, and 
Legs, The Arm is in Men divided into: 
three Parts, viz. the Humerus, the Cubitus, and 
the Hand: And the Leg likewiſe into three, ll 
viz, the Femur, the Tilla, and the Foot. 
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un E Bones are ſimilar Parts, 


very hard 
and very dry, without any Senſe, of a 


e te cold Conſtitution than any other 


Wrts, framed and diſpoſed for the ſtrength- 


et the whole Body. 
5 Hey are calld ſimil ar Parts, not that 


ne WW; and abſolutely they are ſuch, but 
© auſe they appear as ſuch to our Senſes, 
v, becauſe they "me eaſily M paler 
o others. Spigelius, to give us a mo 
5 ©. Idea of it, 1 a Diſtinction betwixt 
f. at is ſilar, and what is like a Thing. 
e 4 & lite unto 4 Thing, (lays he) is very 
de ferent from what is ſimilar, viz. In the 
ce Ine Manner, as a Thing that has taken its 


enomination from another, is from that, 
eence it has obtained its Name. Thus 
Angle is different from what is angular, 
= the Am, or Ring, from what 18 
gnular. 


d, = W The Bones, as well as all the other Parts 
- hich compoſe the Frame of our humane 
.. aies, are made of the Sperm; which be- 


g animated and put into Motion by the 
eat only, diſentaugles as it were, or un- 
vc! and. ſeparates each Particle in ſuch a 
anner, that being thereby enabled to ſhape 


ad juitable to the Diſpoſition of the Mat- 
, forms a living Creature. Perhaps it 
ill be objected, That it is very hard to 
rccive how ſo many different Parts mould 
produced by one and the fame Cauſe: 
is anſwered, That the Sun, which is the 
rinciple of Heat, produces very different 
fes, according to the Difference of thoſe 
4 Watters it enlivens by its Heat; for we ſee 
of at it melts the Wax, when. at the fame 
ne it dries up the Earth. And as theſe 
rent Effects owe their Origin to nothing 
Te, but to the different Diſpoſition of the 
tr upon which it exerts its Operations; 
the {me Manner it may eaſily be con- 
eived, that the natural Heat, whilſt it is 
ing upon the Seed, extricates and ſepa- 
tes each Particle, and puts into Motion 


WS {c!f into ſuch a Figure as is requiſite fer, 


Fance is, becaute tome Bones are vel 


Of the BONES n General. 


thofe that make the Blood; whilſt at the 
{ame time it dries up and hardens thoſe that 
produce the Bones. ; | | 
As to the Time of their Generation, 
Aquapendens is of Opinion, That the Bones 
are the firſt progenerated among all the other 
Parts of the humane Pedy. His Reaion is, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to erect a Structure, 
without Ying firſt a Foundation to ſup- 
rt it. But Harvey affirms with more: 
eaſon, founded upon a much more ſolid: 
Experience, That the Bones are not generated: 
before the other Parts of the Body; becauſe: 
a great many of the Bones do not arrive to: 
the true Nature of Bones, till the Animal 
comes to a cextain Age; as it is obſervable 
in the Bregma, or Os Sncipitis, of the In- 
fants, and in the Teeth. And it is certain, 
That the Subſtance of the firſt Lineaments of 
the Body is ſoft, mucilaginous, and viſcous, 
bearing no Reſemblance either to the Nature 
or Functions of the Bones; neither does it 
acquire any Solidity till by degrees, and 
that not till ſometime after its Formation. 
The Difterences to be obſerved in the 
Bones, are taken from Nine Things; to wit, 
from their Subſtance, Quantity, Figure, 
Poſition, Uſes, Motion, Senſe, Generation, 
and Cavities. | | 
The fir Difference taken from en Sl 
ard, 
as the Tibia; others are not quite ſo hard, 
as the Vertebre and others there are which. 
are ſoftiſh and. ſpongious, as the Sernam. 
The Second, which is taken from their 
Quantity, or Number, is not eaſily to be de- 
termined, partly by reaſon it is ſo very 
great, and partly by reaſon of the great 
Inequality there is betwixt the Bones ; 
ſome. of them being large, as thoſe of the 
Arms and Legs; tome of a middle Size, 'as: 
thoſe of the Head; and ſome Imall, as thote- 
of the Fingers. *Vö EY 
The Third, which is taken from their 
Figure, admits of as many Differences as 
there are Bones in the Body: Some are long, 
45 
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as that of the Femur, or the Tibia; ſome 
ſhort, as the Bones of the Carpus, and 


the Tarſin; ſome round, as the Korn; num, and the Vertebræ: Others have only 


ſome flat, as the Bones of the Palate; ſome 
are ſquare, as the Offa Parietaria ; others of 
a triangular Figure, as the firſt Bone of the. 
Sternum, 
The Fourth takes its Riſe from their Poſi- 
tion; becauſe ſome, Bones are placed on the 
Head, others in the Trunk of the Body, and 
others on the Extremities or Limbs. Tis fur- 
her to be obſerved; That among the Bones 
belonging to the Head, ſome are plac d deep- 
er, as the Three ſmall. Bones of Hearing ; 
and ſome. on the Superficies, as the C anium. 
Ihe Fifth.is derived from their Uſe ;. con- 
Adering that ſome are deſigned and ſerve 
for the Support of the Body, as the Bones 
of the Thighs and Legs; others to encloſe 
the Parts, as the Ribs, which ſurround the 
Heart and the Lungs ; and others to enclole 
.and defend, as the Bones of the Canium, Ii 
reſpect of the Brain. 
Ihe Sixth is diſcoverable by their Motion; 
for ſome have a Motion that is apparent to 
the Eyes, as the great Bones in the Extremi- 
ties or Limbs ; others have a Motion that is 
mot fo wanifeſt, as thoſe of the Carpus, or 
LZarſys; and others are quite deſtitute of 
Motion, as the Bones of the Head. 

The Seventh Difference is eaſily found out, 
becauſe all the Bones in general are without 
Senſe; except the Trath....  ............ 

The Eighth is deduced, from the different 
Time of their Generation and Perjection; be- 
cauſe there are ſome Bones which are come 
to a State of Perfection ſo ſoon as the Infant 
15 born; as the Three 1mall Bones in the Ca- 
vity of the Ear; others there are that do 
not come to their Perfection till by degrees, 
4s the Intant advances in Years, as all the 
other Bones of the Body; and among theſe 
alſo, ſome turn into Bones ſooner, as the 
Bones of the lower . Jaw, ;. tome ſomewhat 
later, as thole placed at the Fontanella, or 
the great Aperture of the Cranium. 

The Ninth and laſt Difference is taken 
from their Cavities. Some of the Bones have 
very large Cavities, which are full of Mar- 
row, as thoſe of the Extremitics or Limbs : 
Others have only certain Poroſities, which 
contain only a certain medullar Juice, as 
the Calcaneam 5 Others have alſo ſome Per- 
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forations, which afford a Paſſage to ſony F 
Veſſels, as the Bone of the Baſis of the Cc 


a ſmall Depth or Inlet, as the Bone of t 
Sternum Others have a Sinus, as the Os F 
tis, and the Offa Petrefa Some have alſo ma 
ny ſmall Foraminæ, or Holes, not unlike iii 
dive, as the Os Ethmuiles. 5 1 
There are beſides theſe, Two other Var 
ties to be obſerved in the Bones, viz.. t 
Convex and the Concave Part. The Firſt von 
the principal Part, and the Apo a,, 
Epiphyſis. The Second belongs to the Hole 
= Depths or Cavitics, and the Sint s.. 
_ The pfincipal Part is the hardeſt and moi 
ſolid Part of the Bone. It is call d the pri 
cipal Part, becauſe it takes up almoit t 
whole Bone, and therefore properly retain 
the Name of the Bone, without any otha 
articular Name. Thus it makes the greatei 
Ein of the Femur, viz. all that is betwiu 
the Extremities, which are the Apophyſes aui 
Epiphyſer. | ot L 
The 4pophyſes is a Prominency, or Protu 
berancy, ariſing upon the Surface of tl: 
Bone, with which it has but one and th: 
ſame Continuity, as is that which is to h 
ſeen in the Os Petroſum, call d the Apophi 
Maßſtoides. Its Uſe is to facilitate the Art 
culation of the Bones, and to be ſerviceab e 
to the Originations and Inſertions of th 
Muſcles and Ligamene. 
The Epipihſis, or Appendage, is a Bone 
zjoin'd, and as it were added to another Bon. 
by a bare but immediate Contiguity ; ſudi 
is that which may be Ken in the Os Tr 
Its Uſe is to ſtrengthen the Articulations MY 
and to be ſerviceable, as well as the A. 
pj: to the Inſertion of many Muicles and 
igaments. 1 
There are Three Sorts of Epiphyſes, known 
by the Names of the Head, the Neck, and 
the Point. 3 
They call that the Head, when the Bon 
is railcd to a large round Prominency, ol 
Bunch, as that in the Femur. If it be ſmab 
ler, it is called a Condhlus, ſuch as that oo 
the M. cken which enters into th: 
Cavity of the Os Petroſum, and ſerves toi 
their mutual Articulation. 8 
The Wet is the ſtreighteſt or thinnei 
Part of the Bone, which being very narrow 
in its Beginning, grows bigger by degres * 
| 16 


„. always. placed under one of the Heads. 


nly 1 10 oſt always an Apaphy ſes, and the Lead an 
„ IS.” 1:1 3et 5113_CQ: AVILA EAMLTHIOFA 
NF 770 Point is, When the Bone makes a 
e imcd Frominesy which is call the Co- 
e.; as is the Sty vides of the O. Petroſum, 
a the Caraloides ot the Ouiopla tg. 
ebe Subltance of the Epiphyſes in new 
MW: Intants, 15 Cartilagineous, but as they 
au ow up it becomes harder, and turns into 
one; but remains ſtill fpongious; and in 
oceſs of Time is united to the Bone, as 
ag it were an Apophyſis, and one Bone in 
77, ntinuity: So that it is impoſible to ſepa- 
e it from it, unlets 1t happens, that in 
ane dender Age. of Children it ſeparates it 
the PE from it by tome long Emollition. Fur- 
ae ermore, it is no where more ſoft, or leis 
vin id, chan in that Part where it is unuted 
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ana Wature of a Pumice-Stone, having! abun» 
Ec of {mall Holes, but no manrieft Ca- 
, replenihd ith Marrow, within theſe 
proſities being incloſed only a certain me- 
ary Juice which afford, it Nouriſhment. 
ii elle ſometimes alſo it exceeds; the Bone 
ei Bignels, in the. Nature of the Baſe 
ib Column, by which meaus it ſtrengthens 
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- 1. . de Arüculation. - 0400707 n 
lle /5-4:i0, or Hole, is a Concavity 
= bich has both an Ingreſs and Egreſs, as theſe 
Boe che Baſis of the C anium; ſome of which 
ei Entrance to the Arteries, and the others 
ed an Egrels to the Nerves and Veins. 
Ke * The Toa os Depub, is a Cavity avhich 
4 san Entrance or Ingreſs, but no Egrels; 
s and f y 3 Lages Wilereot arc raiſed by lome 
= Rominencies, not unlike unto ſimall 
_ lecke. It was deſign d for to give a cer- 
4 ” in Figure tO, Ox to COMA a CErtatn Part, 
| E101 the Cavityior the: Oubit, which 
ys the Eye. t „ boli of ot. 
- The Sinus 18 a kind of aCavity in the Bone, 
1... ce or Oriticet whereot is very 
eilt but the Bottom larger as we ſec in 
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* . Ole in the Baſin ot the! Os. Coron dle. r 
dcs chele thuee Sorts of Caytties, there 


=_ 4 and External. 7 
3 8 GE 4 . 3 p: 7 a LS 
bc 1rd] Cavities are ſubdivided imo 


e dome others which are diftingwiſh't 
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"7,00 45 are the Concavitieg within and a- 


ditkers from the Head, in that this is al- 


che Bone; for there it is ſpongious in the 


WP ->orts; viz, into the Langer and parent, 


long the larger Bones, which contain the 
Marrow; or into the leſſer and porous Ca- 
vities: Such are thefe in the HVertebra and 
Jae which: contain only a Medullar 
Duc zien Chis u 939; : Mn i 3: 
Ide External Cavities are alſo ſubdivided. 
into three Sorts; viz. into the great Ones, 
and which are turrounded with a thickiſh 
Edge} and are call'd. Coryloides, or Coryle, 
Man a certain Meature of the Ancients; 
Such is that of the Os Iſchium, that receives 
the Head of the Femur; or in middle fixed 
and leſs deep Cavities which are call d Gle- 
noides, as is that of the Omoplata, which re- 
.cerves the Head of the Humerus, or into mall 
and flat Ones. Such are thefe placed at the 
End of the Bones of the firſt Rank of the 
Fingers, which receive the Heads of the 
Bones of the Metacarpus. go 
Iheſe Cavities are allo diftinguithd-into + 
fingle and domble. The firſt receive no more 
than one Head; ſuch as that àt the Extte- 
mity of the Radium. But the doxble Ones re- 
ceive twobtleadse: Such is that on the upper 
Part of the Tibia, and thoſe of the. Bones of 
the two firſt Ranks of the Toes. They ave 
alto. very different in their Figures; ſome - 
are haped like a Pulley, as theſe at the Ex- 
trenity of the lower Part of the Hamers, 
wich do receive the Os Cubiti: Others ii 
the Form of a Half-Moon; as theſe en. che 
upper Part of the Cabitus, c. | 
All theſe External Cavities whick: ſerve. 
for Articulations, have each on their Cir- 
;cumtcrence. x certain Prenunency, calld 
the Lip|or Brow, untolwlich is faſten da 
circular Ligament which encloſes the Head, 
which they receive, and does ſærve to {trens- - 
then the Axticulations, and to prevent 
Lnxations,, which without it avould: bappen 
much more frequently than they do now.: 
The Magnitude! of the Bones, according 
to Spigelins, does not only: differ in Men of 
a different Stature, but alto in thole. dat 
arejalike in Height: And it happens fome- 
times, that among their laſt you hall ſee 
their: Bones differ very nuch in, Bigneſs; 
and if Beauty depends on the: Slenderneſtiot 
the Bones, {uch as have the fmallett muſt, 
according to this Rule, be ſuppoſed to be 
belt made: Certain tors, that one af: the 
Reasons why Women are, generally Irak- 
ing, much handlomert thag;the Ae 
cane 
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one or another amen them will never K 
elt, er 


becauſe the Bones of their Faces are ſmaller 
and finer made than thoſe of Men. And 
from hence it is alſo, that one may eaſily 
diſtinguiſh the Skeleton of a, Woman from 
that of a Man. There is alſo this further 

Difference berwixt one and the other, That 
in Men the Os Aium is ſmaller and ſtreigh- 
ter; whereas in Women it is not ſo cloſely 
join d, in order to afford the more Room 
for the Fetvs, Whence it is alſo, that 
Women having their Os Ilium more Out- 
ward, and the Os Sacrum more Backwards; 
their Hips and Buttocks are larger than thoſe 
of the Men. ; 
Ihe Magnitude of the Bones varies alſo 
according tothe Age of Men; for they grow 


from the Time of their Birth to the Age of 


Twenty or thereabouts, and from Twenty 
to Sixty they do keep the ſame Bigneſs; but 
aſter the Age of Sixty, they decreaſe conti- 
mally by degrees; which happens, becauſe 
the oſſeous Fibres dry up. and = ſtreight, 
and advance cloſer to one another. 
The Subſtance of the Bones is whutiſh and 
hard, bus not altogether dry in living Bo- 


dies; but rather moiſten d by a certain un- 


ctuous and viſcous Juice; which the more 
it abounds in the Bones, the more firm and 
ſtrong they are, and the leſs fubject to Fra- 
Etures ; And, if they happen to be broken, 
the ſooner they will be apt to be re-united 
by the Intervention of the Callus: And con- 
ſequently, if there be but a ſmall Quantity 
of this Juice in the Bone, the contrary muſt 
be expected. Hence it is, that it is a general 
Opinion, that the Re- union, or Conſolida- 
tion of the Bones, is not to be effected with- 
out an intermediate Callus; becauſe, if the 
Bones be once ſeparated and taken away, 
they are never to be reſtor d; but when they 
are broken, they can't be conſolidated again 
without an intervening Callas. 

The Cour of the Bones, according to 
Kiolan is not the ſame in all Bodies: In tome, 
they are very white; in others, not quite ſo 
white; and in others, inclining altoge- 
ther to a gray Colour. Iis true, beyond 
all diſpute, that the Variety of theſe Co- 
lours depends, in all Reſpects, from the di- 
verlity of the Matter whereof they are 
form d. For, if you take ſeveral Skeletons, 
and take never ſo much Pains to make 
dhem all white alike, you will find, chat 


ſo white as the r o what you can. t 
The Marron and nervous Juice don't u 
ford Nouriſhment to the Bones, as it va 
the Opinion of the Ancients that they did: 
but, acccording to the Sentiments of ch 
more Modern Phyſicians, they are nouriſhi 


by the Blood, like the other Parts of 4,0 


Body. Tis true, the Marrow contribut, 
to their Humectation, in the ſame mama 
as the Fat does to the ſofter Parts; but 
can't be taken for their true alimentzy 
Juice, which is no where to be met with bu 
in the Blood; which circulating within ti 
Subſtance of the Bones, conveys thither ſu 
Particles as are adapted for their Nouri. 
ment, in the ſame manner as it does to a 
the other Parts of the Body. Hence it is a. 
ſo evident, that they are not nouriſhed, ani 
encreaſed by way of Appoſition of one Ma 
ter upon another, like as the Stones are, bu 
by a liquid Juice, which entring and in 
nuating it ſelf into their Poroſities, and pi 
ing along through their Fibres, thus e 
creaſes their Magnitude. For, there are ui 
infinite Number of Tubuli or ſmall Duct ii 
the Bodies of the Bones, (not unlike unn 
thoſe that are to be obſerved in the Stem off 
Trunk of a Tree, which carry the Jok: 1H 
them) through which their true Nouri 
ment is convey'd by the Arteries, and th 
ſuperfluous Part whereof returning thou 
the Extremities of theſe Ducts, is receivil 
by the Veins, and carry'd back to the Ma 
of Blood. 2 
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The Bones, as well of Men as of all oth , 
Animals, are never deſtitute of Marm 10 
Tis true, there are certain Times when t 
are very full, whereas at other Times th .. 
have but a4mall Quantity of it. And ll i 
muſt be placed among the vulgar Errors f 
believe, that this Addition or Diminution, WW 
to be attributed to the Moon. This H. 
creaſe of the Marrow, muſt be rather lo © 
upon as the Effect either of ſome Diſtemp ;; 
or of ſome extraordinary Fatigue, or clic i ;, 
a very bad or ſpare Diet: For, as we fee i © 
Fat in Humane Bodies to diminiſh att N 
Diſeaſe, a violent and long Exerciſe, a Wi i: 
continued Abſtinence, in the fame manu 
the Marrow may be, and is conſumed ll to 
one or other of theſe Cauſes; conſid ei „ 


eſpecially, that the Marrow 15 — aa 


Ting in Reſpect to the Bones, what the 
fit is in Relation to the other Parts of the 
5 noe Bones axe abſolutely void of all Sen- 

= /:tion, becauſe none of the Nerves penetrate 
inc their Interior Part. But on the Out- 
dae they are cover d with a very thin Mem- 
brane, of a very acute Senſe ; to wit, with 

2 the Perioſteum, which ſticks ſo cloſe to It, 

chat it immediately is ſenſible of Pain, as 
bon as the Bone is affected with ſome Dii- 
adler. Thoſe that are ſubject to the Gout, 
or ſuch as have undergone an Operation on 
= tir Bones, are living and undeniable Wit- 
gneſſes (to their Coſt) of this Truth; becauſe 
te Pains which attend theſe Operations, 


are moſt Exquiſite, as ſoon as they come to 

couch this Membrane. The Teeth are de- 

= ttc of this Membrane call'd the Perio— 
an eum, or at leaſt that Part of them that 
Mai ſtands above the A4lveol; or Sockets, as like- 
ul wiſe the ſmall Bones call'd the Seſamoidea, 
ine the Four little Bones of the Ear, and the 
pill Extremities of the Bones that ſerve for Ar- 
(OS :iculations, for fear their Motions and Col- 
© OS 11$0ns (ould cauſe exceſſive Pains in them. 


_ Thc is a vaſt Number of Bones belong- 
ing to the Body, they being computed at 
uo leſs than Two Hundred and Forty Nine 
in all; whcrcot Sixty are in the Head, Sixty 
Seven belonging to the Trunk of the Body, 
= I :c{corc and Two to the Arms and Hands, 
and Ihrecſcore to the Legs and Feet. And 
here it is to be obſerv'd, that if the great 
Crcator and Author of Nature had put 
fewer Bones imo the Hand than he has 
done, t would not have been able to take 
hold of Things fo well as it does now: 


as many Fertebræ as it has, it could not have 

bent every way as it ought to do: And 
aſtiy, That if the Leg and the Thigh had 
been made with one Bone only, we could 

not have walk'd with the ſame Eaſe and 
Convenicncy we do now. Hence it is, that 
It was ablolutely requiſite for the Accom- 
pliſbment and Perfection of Men, and the 
Conveniency of his Functions, that the 
Number of the Bones {ould be no lets than 
It 18. | 

Among the Threeſcore Bones belohging 
to-the Head, Fourtcen appertain to the Cra- 
mm, and the remaining Forty Six to the 
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That if the Spine had not been compoſed of 


3 
Face; comprehending nevertheleſs withi 
their Number the Os Hyoides. The Fourtee"? 
Bones of the Ganium are, the Os Coronale, the 
Os Occipitis, the Two Of/a Parietaliv, the Two 
Ofſa Temporum, the Os Sphenoides, and the 
Os Ethmeides, and the Six Bones of Hear- 
ing, call'd the Fucus Malleolus and Stapes, 
(to be found in each Ear.) Among the For- 
ty Six belonging to the Face, Twenty Seven 
appertain to the upper Mandible; to wir, 
the Os Mali or Cheek-bone, the Os Un- 
Cuis, or the Nail-bone, the Os Maxille. The 
Bones of the Noſe, and of the Palate, and as 
many on the oppoſite Side, beſides one odd 
One call'd the PYomer or Ploughſhare, beſides 
Sixteen Tecth in the upper Jaw, and Eigh- 
teen in the lower Jaw-bone; viz. Two 
Bones and Sixteen Teeth, unto which if you 
add the Os Hyoides, 1t makes up the Num- 
ber of Sixty Bones in the Head. 

Among the Threeſcore and Seven belong- 
ing to the Trunk of the Body, Thirty Tuo 
appertain to the Spine, and Twenty Nine to 
the Breaſt. Among theſe of the Spine, Se- 
ven- belong to the Neck, Twelve to the 
Back, Five to the Loins, Three to the Coccyæ, 


and Five to the Os Sacrum. Thoſe of the 


Breaſt are, Twenty Four Ribs, Two Ga- 
vicule, and Three in the*Sternum. Beſides 
which, there are here Six Oſſa Innominata ; 
viz, the Two Ilia, the Two Ilia, and Two 
of the Pubes, all which together make up 
the Number of Threeſcore and Seven in the 
Trunk of the Body. 

The Threeſcore and Two appertaining to 
the ſuperior Extremities or the Arms; vis. 
Thirty One in each, are, the Omoplata, the 
Humerus, the Cubitus, the Radius: Eiglit be- 
longing to the Carpres or the Wriſt, Four to 
the Mietacarpus, and Fiftcen to the Fingers ; 
and reckoning as many for the oppoſite Side, 
the whole Number amounts to Sixty Two. 

The Threſcore belonging unto the Infe- 
rior Extremitics or Limbs, viz, Thirty on 
each Side, are, the Femzr, the Rotula, the 
Tibia, the Fibula, Seven in the Tar jus, Five 
belonging to the Meratarſus, and Fourteen 
to the Tocs, reckoning eas many on the op- 
poſite Side, the whole amounts to Thrcee- 
core. | 

The Le and End tor which tlie Bones were 
deſign'd, is to tirengthen the Body by way 
of Supporters, to render the Parts tol:d and 

ſteady, 
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ſteady, to impart to them their Shape or 
Figure, as likewiſe to comprehend and de- 
fend ſome of thole Parts from External In- 
juries: As we fee the Cranium to contain and 
bp {ſafe the Cerebram, and the Ribs, the 
Heart and the Lungs; and laſtly, to be ſub- 
ſervient in ſome Meaſure to the Motion and 
Action of Walking. ; 

There are two Sorts of Articulations of 


the Bones; wiz. the Arthron & Symphyſis < 


The firſt is a natural Conjunction of the 
Bones, as when two Bones touch one ano- 
ther at the Extremities; and the ſecond is a 
natural Union or Coalition of the Bones; 
as when the Bones, tho' divided, ſeem to 
have but one Continuity. 
The Arthrofis comprehends two Kinds of 
Articulations ; one of which is call'd Diar- 
throſit, and the other Synarthroſis, 
The Diarthroſis, is a kind of Articulation, 
in which the Motion is manifeſt ; and is 
{ubdivided again into three Sorts ; viz. the 
Enarthrofis, the Arthrodia, and the Ginglz- 


nn. 


The Enarthroſit, is call'd when the large 
Head of a long Neck enters into a deep 
Cavity, as it happens in the Articulation 
of the Os of the Femur, with the 1ſchinm. 

TheArthrodia, is when a flat or fmall Head 
Of a Bone is interted but flenderly into a 
mall and thallow Cavity, ſuch as you fee in 
the Articulation of the Os Humeri, with tlie 
Omoplata. . 

Ginglymas, is when one Bone enters into 
the Cavity of another, either with One or 
Two of 1ts Productions, and at the ſame 
time receives into a Cavity of its own ano- 
ther Bone: Such is the mutual Inlertion be- 
tw ixt the Os Cubiti and the Os Humieri. 

The Ginglymas 18 alto ſubdivided into 
three Sorts: The firſt is, when one Bone is 
recciv'd by another ſingle Bone, and mu— 
tually receives the fame; as may be obler- 
ved in the two Bones ot the Arm, and 
of the Cabuus. The Sccond is, when a Bone 
receives another Bone, and at the lame 
time is receiv d by another Bone, which it 
not reccives as in the Fertebræ; becauie the 
Piriebrabemng placed betwixt two others, re- 
„eives that which is above it, and is recei- 
ved by the Vertebra that is below it. The 
Flurd is, when the Articulation is perform'd 
tke an Axel-Tree in a Wheel, as the Se- 


cond Vertebra of the Neck is receiv'd by the 
firſt. , _ 
The Synarthroſis, is a ſort of Articulation 
ſo firm and ſtrong, that it has either no ma. 
nifeſt Motion, or at leaſt but a very ſmal! 
and oblcure One, and that not except in 
caſe of Neceſſity. Tis alſo of Three Kinds, 
viz. the Suture, the Harmonia, and the Gow. 
Pho is. | £ 
The Sature is an Articulation, where two 
Bones are conjoin'd, as if they had been 
{ewn together. It is ſubdivided into two 
Sorts ; viz. the True and Baſtard Suture. The 
True or Genuine Suture, is when two Bones 
are conjoin'd together, like unto two Saws, 
the Teeth whereof enter within one ano- if 
ther; ſuch are the Oſſa Parietalia, with the 
Os Coronale. The Baſtard S1ture is, when 
two Bones are join'd together in form af 
Nails or Claws, or like Scales or Lamels 
placed one upon the other; iuchare the Ca 
Parietaria, with the Offa Petroſa. _ = 
The Harmonia is a kind of Articulation, 
where the Margins of the Bones meet in a 
ſimple ſtreight Line, or in a circular One; 
as the Bones of the Face, the Note, and of i 
the Palate. 1 
Ihe Gompho ſis is a compact Articulation, a 
when one Bone is driven into another like 
a Nail; as the Teeth are in their Alvesli c 
Sockets. . 
Unto theſe, ſome add a third kind of A- 
ticulation, call'd the Neutral or Dabious, 
becauſe it is not a perfect Diarthroſis, for i 
has no manifeſt Motion, nor altogether al 
Snarthroſis, as being not depriv'& of all M 
tion. Such is the Articulation of the Riba 
with the Fertebræ, and that of the Bones oil 
the Carpus, and the Tarſus, betwixt one ano 
ther; which partaking of both, is call'd A. 
phiarthrofis, and by ſome, a Diartbroſis na. 
throdialis. = 
The Syzphy/7s is a firm and natural Union 
ot the Zones, without Motion; as when 
two Bones are join d together in ſuch a ma- 
ner, that they ſeem to be but one and tC 
lane Bone. Tis of two Sorts, either te 
True or the Bajtard One. 8 
The true Szmphyſs is, when two Bone 
are united aud hardned together, without 
the Intervention of any manifeſt Heteroge 
neous Median Thus the Mentum, or I. 
terior Jaw- bone is compoſed of two Bones 
with 
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cout any manifeſt Heterogeneous Ae- 
5 PE. baſtard N is, When the Bones 
e join'd together by the Intervention of 
me wanifeſt Heterogenous Subſtance ; 

hich is alſo of three Sorts (1.) viz. The H- 
Perrot, when the Bones are united by ſome 
& --r0us Subſtance, or by a Ligament, as the 
Ta cticulation of the Rotnla with the Tibia. 
e.) The Sndr0/þ, when the Medium that 
ins che Bones is Cartilagineous: Such is 
ie Union of the two Bones of the Pubes, 
na of che Os Sacrum, with thoſe of the Fe- 
. 3.) The Syſarcoſss, when this Union 
made by the means of ſome Fleſh: As is 
Hat of the Os Hyoides with the Omoplata, 
Ind that of the Teeth with the Jaw-bones, 
Wy means of the Gums. Rr 
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= Thcrc are Eight Bones belonging to the 
aim, viz, the Os Coronale, the two Offa 
erietaria, the two Offa Temporum, the Os 
WO ccipirs, the Os Spheneides, and the Os Erh- 
ois. Three ſmall Bones belonging to the 
eearing, vis. the Malleolus, the Incus, and 
he ages. Of all which, we ſhall have oc- 
Laion to treat at large in the Chapter of the 
ontaining Parts of the Head. 


Of the Bones of the FA CE. 
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Ihe Face is compoſed of the two Man- 
her A ibles, viz. the Upper, which comprehends 
= rom the Eye to the Extremity of the 
_:-p Lip; and the Loner, which extends 
rom the Top of the under Lip to the Point 
 anc- of the Chin. 

In Men, the upper Jaw-bone or Man- 
vc, is hort, and of a Demicircular Fi- 
ore, to render the Face the more beautiful, 


Jnion Wt bag longith in other Creatures: Beſides 


when hich, this upper Jaw is immovcable in 
mai- cn, which it has common with other 


te rcatures; except the Parrot, and the Cro- 
r teh les, which have the Movcable. Accor- 
ing to the Opinion of tome, this Jaw- 
oneß bone was to be immovcable, becauſe if it 
ho ed been knit cloſe to the Crapizn , it 
frog ould by its own Motion have forc d the 
, or Skull to move allo at the fame 
ones | 
hover 
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time; which mult of Neceſſity have prov'd 
very incommodious to the Brains, which re- 


quires Eaſe and Quiet for tlie Performance of 


its Functions. 

Its Subſtance on the Outſide is ſolid, but 
it is porous or fin within, eipecially on 
that Side toward the Teeth, in which Place 
in young Cluldren is to be found a Me- 
dullary juice for the Encreaſe of the Bone; 
and when in adult Perſons this Juice is con- 
ſumed, there remains a Hollowneſs in the 
Bone, which ſome are of Opinion adds to 
the Sound of the Voice. 

It is furniſh'd with Blood for its Nouriſh- 
ment by the Branches of the Arteriæ Sopo- 
rales; and it ſends back what is remaining 
atter its Nouriſhment through very ſmall 
Veins to the Exterior Fugalars. 

In conſiſts of Eleven Bones; viz. Five on 


each Side, and one in the Middle, which 


are divided from the Cranium by certain 
common Smtares, and united together by 
the Harmonia, which being a kind of Synar- 
throſis, theſe Bones are immoveable. 5 


The firſt Bone, and which is almoſt of a 
Triangular Figure, is plac'd on the exterior 


Angle of the Eye; it is pretty large, and of 


a hard and ſol id Subſtange: It has an Apo- 
phyſss, by which it is united by an oblique 
Suture to the anterior Production or Pro- 
eminency of the Os Temporum; and this 
makes the Os Jugale, or Zygoma, as the 
Greeks call it, which is convex on the Out- 
ſide, but concave on the Iiiſide, in the Na- 
ture of an Arch. It affords a Paſſage to the 
Muſcle Crotaphites, unto which it ſerves alſo 
for a Defence, and gives Riſe to the Muſcle 
Maſſeter, whoje Function, together with 


the Crotaphites, is to help the Chewing of 


the Abucuts. 


The Serond is call'd the Os Ungnzs, or 
Nail-Bone, becauic it retembles both in 
Bignels and Shape to a Nail. It is of a thin 
Subſtance like a Scale, and the finaleſt Bone 
of the Upper Jaw, which makes the inte- 
rior Canthus of the Eye. It has a Perfora- 
tian and Communication with the Weftrils, 
which is called the Lacrymal Paſſage, thro 
which that ſerous Humour which diſtils 
from the Brain ſends forth the Tears into the 
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Eyes. But becauſe there ſhould not be a 
continual Running of theſe Tears, a Ca- 
runcle is placed before this Hole or Paſſage, 
which hinders this Seroſity, as long as it 
does not come in an exceſſive Quantity, be- 
yond its ordinary Courſe, from ifluing 
out too faſt, and in too great a Quantity; 
and at the fame Time affords it a moderate 
Paſſage, fo that it may come torth by Drops 
into the Eyes, and mike what we call the 
Tears, Near this Bone, or about the Root 
of the Noſe, and the greater Angle of the 
Eye, ſometimes breaks out a certain Abſceſs, 
call'd by the Greeks «/£gilops, which toon 
penetrating to the Bone, corrodes it if it be 
neglected or not well managed, and makes 
what we call the Fitula Lacrymalis. 

The Third is the Os Mawillare, being the 
molt ſpongy and the biggeſt of all the Face. 
*Tis this Bone that makes Part of the Cheek, 
and does contribute to the forming of the Or- 
bit in its inferior Part, which compoſes the 
greateſt Part of the Palate, and receives the 
upper Teeth into its imall Cells. It has a 


conſiderable Perforation above the Orbit of 


the Eye, where it gives Paſſage to the Third 
Pair of Nerves which go to the Eace, as 
likewiſe to another Branch which goes to 
the hindermoſt Part of the Dentes Inciſores. 

The Fourth is the Bone of the Palate. It 
is very hard, and ſomewhat larger than it 
is long, being almoſt ſquare. It is placed at 
the Bottom of the Palate, making the 
deepelt Part of the Root of the Mouth, and 
is ſupported by the Vomer, having a Fora- 
men, or Perforation, which is called Guſta- 
tidum. 

The Firth, which is hard, ſmall, and 
ſomewhat long, but almoſt of a ſquare Fi- 
gure, makes up the riſing Part of the Noſe. 

The Eleventl , being the odd One, as ha- 
ving no Fellow to match it, is call'd the Vo- 
mer, from its Refemblance to a Ploughthare. 
It 1s placed 1n the middle above the Palate, 
being hard and ſmall, and united with the 


Os Spheneides and the Ethmoides, both of 


which have ſome {mall Prominencies that 
enter into the Cavities of the Bone, and by 
this Means keep it ſteady in its Place. This 
Bone alſo divides the inner Part of the 
Noſtrils into Tuo. 

The Lower. Faw is altogether moveable, 
becauſe Maſticition, which is an Action ab- 
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ſolutely neceſſary to the Support of Life, is 
performed only by it, it being ſufficient for 
tre Comminution of the Aliments; in the 
ſame Manner as in a Mill, 1n order to grind 
the Corn very well, it is ſufficient for one 
Mill-Stone only to be moveable ; with this 
Difference nevertheleſs, that the upper Mill. 
Stone, which is placed above the lowermoſt, 
grinds the Grain eaſily, and turns it into 
Meal; whereas it is quite contrary in the 
Lower Fan, which, by the Help of divers 
Mufcles cloſing and preſling hard againſt 


the Upper One, does chew and grind the 


Alunents. 


In Children, until they come to the Age 
of Seven Years, this Bone conſiſts ot Two, 
when they are joined together in the Chiu 
by a B a066 in Proceſs of Time are 
united in their anterior and middle Part in- 
to one, as the Epiphyſes do, which from Car- 


tilages, in Time, become Bones. 


Theſe Two Bones are as large as was requi- Wi 
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ſite to ſerve for a Baſis to Sixteen Teeth, that 


are articulated into them. 


Their Subſtance WY 
is very hard and ſolid, to the end that they 


might not want Strength to bite and to 
chew. Theſe together make a much hand 


ſomer Figure in Men than in any other 


Animal; for it is Semicircular, and no: WF 
unlike an Arch. They are ſmooth and even 
on the Outſide, but ſomewhat rough with 


in and on the lower Part, in order to faci- 
litate the Originations and Inſertion of the 
That Part which is rounded be- 
fore is called the Ba/is, and the Edges are na WW 


Muſcles. 


med the Lips, of which they have one In- 


ternal, and another External. On their up- 
per Part they are joined to the Os Petroſan, Wi 
being articulated with it by an Arthrodis Wil 
and bounded below by the Chin, which 


makes their inferior and anterior Part. 


Two Things do fall under our Conſide-. 
ration in theſe Bones, viz. the /olid and the 


hollow Parts. 


The ſolid Parts are either fuperior, or elle 
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inferior. Of the ſuperior Ones, there are Four ; 


to wit, Iwo Apophyſes, or Heads placed on 
a ſmall Neck, call'd Condyloides, which make 
their Articulation with the Os Petroſum; 
and Two other Apophyſes, or Points, namd Ml 
Coronoitdes, which ſerve for the Inſertion of 
the Muſcles call'd Crorophites, Of the 1nj- 
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„ is, Ones, there are Three; One anterior, 
for ra the Cin; and Two poſfterior, nam d 
the . the Angles ; One being ON dne Right, the 
1nd her on the Left, where, on the Outſide, 


e Mulcle Maſſeter hes its Inſertion; and 
this n thc Inſide, the Prerygoides, which do 


Lill. E rc for Maſtication. Moy 
tolt, RR The hollow or concave Parts are divided 
into to Three, viz. into Perforations, Depths or 


Wir, and Sins, The Pcrforations are either 
199 x uternal „Ox External. Of the Internal 7 there 
ee Two, placed at the Angles, which gives 
trance to a Nerve of the Fifth Pair, and 
eo an Artery that ſpreads to all the Roots of 
ie k under Tecth. It affords alſo a Paſſage 


Age onnward, to a Vein which carries back the 
wo, cod. There arc alto Iwo External Perfo- 
hin ratione, being placed toward the anterior 
2 arc and middle Part of the lower Faw, Tis 
t in- tbrough theſe that a Part of the Nerve goes 
Car- WWW out, which enter'd by the internal Perfora- 
Lone, che Branches whereof are diſperſed 
qui- into the internal Part of the Chin. 5 
that g There are no leſs than Sixteen Foſſe, or 
ance N Cavitics here, in the ſame Manner as in the 
they BR ttc Jan; being Cavities, or Alveoli, in 
1 to which are fixed and faſtened the Sixteen 
ind- WF 7 ccth. Some of theſe Alvcoli have but One 
ther Cavity; others have Two, others Three, 
not and ſome no leis than Four, according as 
even the Tecth have more or fewer Roots. 
1th- BR Of the Sinzs's there are only Two, viz. 


faci- One on cach Side. 
the ties extending along the Jaw-Bone, and con- 
be- taining that Matter out of which the Teeth 


na- are formed. 

 In- The loner Jam has various Uſes: The 
up- Firſt, which is for Ornament and Beauty's 
ſur, Sake, it has in common with the other Parts 
odia, of the Face, becauſe they all have their 
hick WW Share in them: The Second is for Maſtica- 


tion; and the Third for the Forming of the 


ſide : Voice. 
| the _ 2 i 6 

: Of the TEETH. 
ur; The Tecth are very hard, and very white 
on Bones; which are diſtinguiſhd into Ineiſo- 
ak e, Canini, and Molares. Of theſe, we ſhall 
m; vc Occaſion to treat in particular in the 


Deſcription of tlie Parts belonging to the 


outh, | 
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Thete are internal Cavi- 
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SPINA, and th VE R. 
TE B RE. 


The Wiſdom of the Almighty appears 


Of the 


with no leſs Luſtre in the admirable Stru- 


ture of the Spine, than in the Compo- 
ſure of the Craninm : For as the great Crea- 
tor thought fit to make this altogether of 
a bony. Subſtance, to contain and defend 
the Brain; ſo he has formed the Spine all 
bony, for the better Preſervation and De- 
fence of its Marrow (being a Continuity of 
the Brain) during its long Paſſage through 
the Spine. It is perforated both on the right 
and on the left Side like the Craninm, by di- 
vers Perforations, to afford a free Paſſage to 
the Nerves, which carry and ſpread the Aui- 
mal Fuice into all the Parts of the Body. 
In Effect, *twould have been in vain for the 
Brain to ſeparate this Juice, and fend. it 
forth from its Source, unleſs there had been 
provided a certain Channel like an Aque- 
duct, tuch as the Spine is, in order to con- 
vey it into all the Parts of the Body by 
Means of the Nervcs. | 

The Spine is called, and conſiſts of, alt 
thoſe Bones that are placed from the firſt 
Veribra of the Neck unto the Extremity of 
the Cecctx, It has obtained its Appellation 
either becauſe its hindermoſt. Part is ſharp- 
edged or pointed, or elſe becauſe if you 
make an entire Separation of the Vertebræ 
from the Trunch; they reſemble in Shape to 
24 Thiſtle or Thorn. 5 

It is defined a Complex of many Bones- 
articulated together, to ſerve for a Recep- 
tacle and Rampire to. the Marrow, as the 
Cranium does to the Brain. If it had been 
made but of one Bone, it would have been 
always rigid and ſtreight like a Stake, with- 
out being able to bend; and if its Compo- 
ſition had been of Two, Three, or Four 
Bones only, it mult of Neceſſity have made 
acute or tharp Angles in all the Places of. 
its Flexions or Articulations, and conſe- 
quently a Compreſſion: on. the. Marrow, 
which mult needs hinder-the free Courſe of 
the Animal Faice into the Extremities of the 
Netves. But now its Compoſition being of 
many-Boncs, join d and articulated toge = 
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by the Means of ſtrong Ligaments, it eaſily 
moves on all Sides, without incommoding 
in the leaſt the Marrow which ir contains, 
nor the Parts of the Thora, nor of the Ab- 
domen, which it touches. 

The Figure of the Spine ſeems to be 
ſtreight at firſt; but if you conſider it 
rightly, you will find that it falls inward 
ſometimes, and ſometimes outwards, as well 
for its better Support, as. to remove irom 
or approach to the Parts of the Thorax and 
the Abdomen, 

The pointed End of the Spine at the Neck 
bends inward ; which ſome pretend to be 
made thus for the Support of the Ajpera 
Arteria and the Oeſophagus: But others are 
of Opinion, That it was rather for the bet- 
ter Support of the Head, which 1s placed 
there as on a Pivot For (lay they) had the 
Spine riſen ſtretght upward, it would with 
its Point have touch d the hinder Part of the 
Head, which thus being not rightly ſup- 
ported, would have fallen forward by its 
own Weight. | 

Thus, add they, the Vertebræ of the Back, 
on the contrary, do bend outwards, to aug- 
ment the Concavity of the Thorax, becauſe 
the Heart and the Lungs contained therein 
being always in Motion, ought not to ſuf- 
fer the leaſt Compreſſion. Thus the YVertebre 
of the Loins incline a little inward, not for 
the Suppert of the Great Artery, and of the 
Vena Cava, as ſome have imagined, but for 
the better ballancing the Weight of the 
Body, unto the Parts of which they ſerve 
inſtead of Butterefles for their Support: 
For had they bent outward, as the Yertebre 
of the Back do, the Body, which has no 
other Support but them, would have been 
10 far from keeping ftreight and upright, 
that it muſt continually have fallen for- 
ward. The Os Sacrum bends outwards, in 
order to form the Cavity of the Pelvis more 
large, that ſo the Iateſſinum Rectum, the Blad- 
der, and the other Parts that ſerve for Gene- 
ration, might remain eaſie in their Poſition; 
but eſpecially thoſe in Women, which ſtand 
in need of Room during their Breeding- 
Time. The Cocciæ inclines inwardly, that 
it may not be hurt or render d uncaly when 
we fit down, or mount on Horſeback. 

Beſides this, Two Sorts of Connexions 
ought to be conſidered in the Spine, viz. 
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thoſe that are common, and thoſe that ay 
proper to it. The common Connexions au 
thoſe it has with the Parts that are join'd u 
it, among which, the firſt is that with thn 
Head, unto which it is join d by an A+th,nn 
dia; the Os Occipitzs having Two Prominen,. Wl 
cies, which enter into the Cavities or Gl. 
noides of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck nl 
The Second is with the Ribs, which are art 
culated with the Twelve Vertebræ by ne 
double Arthrodia, viz. the one in the Bod 
of the Vertebra, and the other with its tran(. Wl 
verſe Apophyſis. The Third is with the 84 
pula, by a Syſarcoſis; there being certain 
Muſcles, which ariſing from the Spina 
Apophyſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, and 
from thoſe of the Back, have their Inſer. WY 
tions into the Baſis of the Omoplatæ. Ti 
Fourth is to the Offa Innominata, which 
are ſtrongly united with the Os Sacrumn. 
The proper or particular Connex1ons of 
the Spine, are thoſe which the Fertebræ do 
make one with another: Theſe are of Thr: 
Sorts ; the Firſt is made by their Body's be. 
ing a Kind of Sywphy/is, call'd a Synchondre 
fs, becauſe it is made by Means of a Cart 
lage; the Second Connexion is made by ther 
oblique Apophis, or Proceis, being an A. 
throdia ; and the Third is a Kind of a Gin 
glymus, becauſe at the ſame Time that one 
Vertebra is received by the other that is be. 
low it, it receives that which is next above 
It. „ 
The Ligaments which are in the Articu- . 
lations of the Vertelræ are very ſtrong, to 
prevent any Luxations in thoſe violent Mo-. 
tions they make. They are of Two Sorts; 
{ome being thick and fibrous, made in the 
Shape of a Half-Moon or Creſcent, which 
tic them both above and below]; and others r 
membranous, which 1erve only to faſten MW. 
them the more ſtrongly. They do ariſe WW: 
from the tranſverſe and acute Apophyſes ot WR. 
Proceſſes. 1 
As to the Ule of the Spine; it has ſome WW: 
that are common, and others that are peculiar 5 
to it. The Firſt are to ſer ve for a Founda- WW; 
tion or Prop to the Body, like all the rett 
of the Bones; as likewiſe to ſerve for the 
Inſcrtions of the Muſcles. The Second ate 
to ſerve for a Conveyance and Defence ot 
the Marrow, againſt all Manner of Injuncs 
both Internal and Extcrnal, and to be a 
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12 1s port to the Head, the Thora, the Ribs, 
42 legs, and the Arms; ſo that it may not 
* 8 properly be compared to the Keel of a 


b. no which the Ribs, the Stern, the 


0 "= bre. Deck, and generally all the Parts of 
c Ship, are faſten d. 

ct AE The Vertebre derive their Name trom the 
Cl „ Word Verto, or Vertere, i. e. to turn, 


reaſon of their continual Motion on all 


Jy al g 8 x : : 

JT» avs the Body 1s flexible 
0d Nes, and in all Way: J 
75 rive ſeveral Things are to be conſidered 
=, longing to their Structure: The Fir/? is, 
* at every one of them has its Body in its 
70 


ternal Part, being the largeſt Fart upon 


if Which they reſt and pr one another. 
Th, ie Second 15, That each of them has a large 


&, 


„,, or Hole, through which the Spi- 

Marrow paſſes. The Third is, That each 
tem bas Three Sorts of Apophyſes, or 
roceſſes, viz. Four Oblique, Two Tranſ- 
„„, and One Acute. The Fourth is, That 
"cry one of chem has Five Epiphyſes, or 

pfpendages, viz. Tuo on the Body, Two at 
ee Extremities of the tranſverſe Apophyſes, 
Sd Oz at the Extremity of the pointed 
Proc. The Fifth and laſt Thing is, That 
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+ ey are every one of them pertorated on 
Gin RS n uff. Paſs he Nerw 

Heir Sides, to afford a Paflage to the Nerves 
4 ic ariſe thereabouts. Tis further to be 


bcc, That theſe Perforations are not in 
heir middle Part, which would weaken 
hem too much; but that Two Vertebræ 
ontribute toward the making up of one 
Fc: or Hole; ſo that in each of them 
ou icc no more than one Half of the Hole; 
ee orcatelt Part thereof being in the Carti- 


* ac, which faſtens Two Vertebræ together. 
thers 7 — | our Yertebr : n þ 

ten eng tour Hertebræ, viz. Seven belonging 
E 1 8 the Neck, Tnelve to the Back, and Five to 
a be L,; underneath which is the Os Sa- 


SOT n, with the Os Coccygis, which is its Ap- 


dc and placed there to be like the Ba- 
e Foundation, | 

e Verilre of the Neck have Five 
{15 common to them : The Fir/F is, That, 
aides the Seren Apephyſes which we told 
=! vetore were to be found in every one ot 
ie erebre, thete of the Neck have Two 
ac winch makes their Number amount 
Nine, being placed on the luperior Part 
Ws ihr Bodies, one on the rigit, and the 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


The whole Spine is computed to conſiſt of 
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other on the left Side. They incloſe the 
Body of the ſuperior Vertebra, which is 
pretty ſmall, and thus prevent its ſlid ing or 
[lipping from one Side to the other, and 
keep it ſteady and firm in performing the 
Motions of the Neck. The Second is, That 
the Body of theſe Vertebræ is fl:tter beſore 


than that of the reſt, to the end that they 
may not prove incommodious either to the 


Arteria Trachea, or to the Oeſophag uus. 

The Third is, That their trantverſe Apo- 

phyſes are perforated, in order to afford a 

aflage to the Arteria Cervicales, which are 
conveyed through theſe Paſlages into the 
Brain. The Fourth is, That their Apophyſes, 
both tranſverſe and acute, are torked, to fa- 
cilitate the Adhæſion of the Muictes. And 
laſtly, the Fiſth is, That their acute Apophyſes 
are ſomewhat couched in their lower Part, 
to facilitate the Motion. 

The Firſt among all the Yertebre 1s calld 
Atlas, upon which the Head reſts, like a 
little World, and is moſt firmly united to- 
it. It 1s lefler, but at the fame tune much 
more ſolid, than all the reſt ; and it has no 
Spine behind, Excauſe the Motion of the 
Head 1s not made upon it, but only a Kind. 
ot Semicircular Prominency or Protube- 
rance. : 

It has Two Apophyſes ſtretching upwards, . 
and Two on the Sides tending a little down- 
wards, and are perforated. On the anterior 
Part, it has a very hard and ſolid Apophy/i: ; 
on the Sides whereof are to be ſeen 2555 ob- 
lique Prominencies, viz. Two above, and 
Two below. On the Inſide, toward its an- 
terior Part, it has a Sinus, in Form of a De- 
micircle, covered by a Cartilage, by which 
it receives the Tooth of the next following 
Vertebra. pu | 

The Second among the Fertebræ is called 
Epiſtrophus, or the Wheeling-Vertebre,becaule 
it is upon this that the Head and the Firſt 
Fertebra turn like upon a Pivot: And by 
rea ſon that from the Middle of its Body 
there arites a round and hard Apophy/is, and 
tomewhat oblong, which repreicnts in tome 
manner a Tooth, this has given the Name 
ot Odontaides or Footh-Line, alio to this-- 
Apophyſis ; the Surface yehereof is ſomevhat 
unequal, to the end that the Ligament which 
riſes from it, and which ties it to the Occiput, 


may faſter the better to it: It is alſo fur- 


rounded 
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rounded by a ſolid and round Ligament, 
Which is of a molt artificial Texture, to pre- 
vent the Marrow of the Spina from being 
preſs d upon by this Apophyſit. This Yerte- 
bra and the Firſt are joind to the Occipat ; 
and ſo they are join'd with one another by 
particular Ligaments, which tie them very 

ſtrongly to the Head. 
Ihc Third is call'd the Avis, or the Axel- 
Tree, becauſe it is this that begins to form a 
Bodv,upon which the Two preceding Yerte- 
bre and the Head are ſupported like on an 
Axel-Tree. The Four following Fertebræ are 
deſtitute of any peculiar Names. Tis only 
obſervable, That the laſt among them his not 
its pointed Apophyſis forked like the others, 
and that 1t begins to approach to the fame 
Shape witk thole that belong to the Back. 
The Twelve Vertebræ ot the Back are 
jarger than thoſe of the Neck, and ſmaller 
than thoſe of the Loins. Neither are they 
all equal, but encreaſe in Bulk and Strength, 
12 Proportion as they deſcend lower, becaute 
that which 1s to bear a Thing ought to have 
more Strength than that which is born; and 
beſides, being all of a Pyramidal Figure, 
this is an Addition to their Strength. They 
have their hinaus, their ſimple, and their arnte 
Apophyſes, or Proceſſes, which reſt one upon 
another below. Their tranſverſe Apophyſes 
are very large, for the Conveniency of the 
Articulation of the Ribs, which are faſten'd 
to them; for each Yertebra of the Back ar- 
ticulates Two Ribs, both by its Body, and 
by its tranſverſe Proceſſes. 

Ihe firſt of theſe Vertebræ, is call'd the E- 
minent; becauſe it is prominent before the 
reſt. The Second is call'd the Axillary, be- 
cauſe it is neareſt to the Armpits; the Eight 
next ſucceeding, are call d the Cal, Verte- 
bre on the Pleuritical; becauſe they articu- 
late thoſe Ribs which are inwardly cover d 
with the Pleura. The Eleventh Yerteba is 
call'd the Straight; becauſe its ſpinous Apo- 
phyſis does not bend downward, like thoſe 
of the others. The Twelfth is ſtyld the 
Girdler; becauſe it is placed thereabouts, 
where the Girdle is moſt commonly worn. 

The Loins confift of Five FVertebræ, which 
are ſtill larger and thicker than thoſe of the 
Back; becauſe they ſerve unto them in ſtead 
of a Baſis or Foundation. Their Articula- 
b1ons are not altogether ſo compact as thoſe 
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Offa Ianominata, is made by Indentarianhll 


* | 
TEE of Two aſcending Apophyſes, or > 
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of the Yertebre of the Back, to the end tu 
the Motions, of the Loins may be the mon 
free, and that we may bow or ſtoop will 
the more Eaſe. Their tranſverſe 4pophyoliii 
are longer and thinner than thoſe of H 
Back, which ſerve them in ſome meaſure in 


| Head of Ribs. Out of theſe: neverthele 


we mult except the Firſt and the Fifth, whidi 
have them thorter ; which is the Reaſwllil 
why the Yertebre of the Loins never imp 
any Part in their Flextons and Motion 
which the Loins make toward the Rib 
They have Nine Apophyſes ; for thoſe tau 
aſcend, and do ſerve to articulate them lil 
gether, are double. Laſtly, They have the 
Spines thicker and larger, which ſerve H 
better to faſten to them the Muſcles and Ii 
gaments of the Back. : 
The Firſt of theſe Vertebra is call'd MR 
Meprritick, or the Vertebra Repalis, becauſi 
the Kidneys lie on the Side of it, and LM 
caute it is in this Place we firſt of all fi 
the NVephritick Pains. The Three next fol 
lowing have no peculiar Names: And tha 
Fifth being look'd upon as the Prop ani 
Support of the whole Spine, has upon th 
Account obtained the Name of Afpha 
The Os Sacrum is ſo call'd, becauſe the AA 
cients uſed to ſacrifice it to their Idols, 
becauſe it encloſes the Privy Parts. It 
very large, altogether immoveable, as al 
very thick and ſtrong, being in ſtead of Wn 
Baſis and a Pedeſtal to the Spine. It is of ME 
Triangular Figure, hollow on the Int 
which helps to make up that Cavity, wh; 
is as the lower Part of the Hypog a/triam, ani 
commonly known by the Name of the 
is, or Baſon. On its anterior Part it 
{mooth and even, which hinders the Pa 
contained therein from receiving any Hull 
It is convex and uncqual on its poſter 
Part, which is no ſmall Conveniency fort 
eaſier Inſertion of the Muſcles. 5 
This Bone has Three different Arti cu 
tions: Its Firſt, which is made with the 
Vertebra of the Loins, is the ſame with tf 
of all the other Yertebre : Its Second is wil 
the Coccy.x, which is made by a Sychondro/1 
And the Third, which is made with 
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Iis upon this Account that we mult ui 
ticular Notice on the upper Part of H 


| each of which has 4 Cavity, call'd 
mori oe which receives the deſcending 
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) with . Proceſſes. of. the laſt er tebr 4 of the Loins, 
phyſi 2 and which pr oduces the Firſt Ar ticulation. 
of Mon its inferior Part, Two ſmall deſcending 
ure in 4pophyſes are joined to the Coccyx, and theſe 
thele make the Second. And again, on its lateral 
hid parts, divers Sinuoſities, intermixd with 
Leaſa Prominences, which receive, and are receiv d 
mpaffW@-c2in of the Oſſa Innominata, make up the 
ot10n Third Articulation. 

Ri: The Parts which compoſe the Os Sacrum 
e tu are reckon'd among the Vertebræ, not fo 


em u much for their Uſe, but by reaſon of their 


e thr Reſemblance to them, and becauſe they are 
ve M alſo immoveable. The Os Sacram is divided 
nd into Five Vertebræ of different Sizes, among 
which, the uppermoſt is the biggeſt, and 
d i they become ſmallei and ſmaller gradually, 
ccauſi in Proportion as they deſcend, the laſt being 
nd b the leaſt of all the reſt: Theſe Vertebræ are 

le eaſily ſeparated from one another in youn 
xt foi Chiſdren, becauſe thoſe Carti lages by which 
nd i chey are join d together being not as yet 
p a turned into Bones, do eaſily come off if 
n thai they are boiled ; but in adult Perions they 
alin: ſo ſtrongly united together, that they 
ae make up no more than one ſingle Bone, 
ol, which of Neceſſity was to be very ſtrong, 
in order to be able to ſupport the whole 
is a ine, and to articulate the Hip-Bones to 

d of WWF (irongly as it docs. | 

Tis at the Os Sacrum that the Cavity 
tends, which contains the Spinal Marrow. 


Inſidt 1 8 
wh Tis further to be obſerved, That the Fora- 


ina, or Holes, which are in it for the 


„, an = 1 

he e Tranſmiſſion of the Nerves, are not ſituated 
t it I laterally, as they are in the other Vertebræ, 
e Pan but before and behind ; becauſe having its 


Articulations on the Sides with the Hip- 
ſterufß Bones, they could not ſuffer any Pertora- 
for tions there. The Foramina, or Holcs before, 
are larger than thoſe behind, becauſe the 
Nerrves that paſs through the anterior Holes 
and which diſperſe themſelves through 
che anterior Parts of the Thighs and Legs, 
are larger than the others. Its trantverſe 
-420p41/cs are very ſinall: And tis upon this 

account that they do not give the leaſt In- 
i conveniency to its Articulation with the 


Hur 


ratio 
ſt u Bones of the Haunches. i | 
of th The Os Sacrum has Five ſeveral Uſes: 


Ihe Firſt is to ſerve for a Prop and Support 
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65 
to the Spine : The Second is to contain the 
Parts of the Hypogaſtrium, by forming a 
Cavity ſufficient and proportionable to their 
Magnitude: The Third Uſe is to defend 
them: The Fourth to articulate the Hip- 
Bones: And laſtly, the Fifth to give O- 
„ r and Inſertions to many Muſ- 
cles. | 

The Coccyæx, or Rump Bone, is the lower- 
moſt Part or Extremity of the Spine. It has 
its Denomination from its Reſemblance to 
the Beak of a Cxchkow, Its Situation is at the 
very lowermoſt End of the Os Sacrum, being 
compoſed of Three Bones; the largeſt of 
which does touch the Os Sacrum: The 
Second is ſomewhat ſmaller : And the 
Third, which is very ſinall, is that to the 
End of which is faſten d a Cartilage. They 
are all Three join d together by a very 
looſe Connexion, which is the Reaſon why 
they are ſo very pliant, and to give way or 
draw back behind with fo much Eaſe. In 
Women theſe Bones do jet more outwards 
than they do in Men, becauſe they ſtand in 
need ot a larger Cavity to encloſe the Womb, 
and to contain the Fætus during the Time 
of their being with Child. The Extremity 
of theſe Bones does always bend inwards, 
to the end that it might not prove incom-. 
modious to us when we are ſitting down. 
Nevertheleſs they draw backwards a little, 
to facilitate the Expulſion of the groſs Ex- 
crements; and in- Wonen, to afford the 
larger Paſſage to thes Infant at the Time of 
their Delivery. 8 

Its Uſe is to ſupport the /nteſtinum Rectum, 
and in Women alſo-the Vagina of the Ma- 
trix, which is faſten d to and fupported by 
this Inteſtine. | | 


+» 


Of ile STERNUM, 


The Sternum is all that anterior Part of 


the Thorax which above touches the Ca- 
. vicule, and ends on its lower Part at 


the Cartilage Xiphoides ; and on the Sides, 
as well on the Right as on the Left, 
at the anterior Extremitics of the Ribs. It 
riſes forward, but turns off towards the 
Ribs, to form that round and oval Figure 
of the Breaſt, on which 1t 1s; as; it were 


couched; whence it is called the Serum. 
K | Thi 
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This Bone is of a Fungous Subſtance, and 
not ſo white as the other Bones are. In 
fants, it is altogether Cartilaginons, unleſs it 
be the firſt Bone, unto which the Cavicalæ 
are annexed. hs: 
In Perſons of an advanced Age, it 1s 
wholly Oſeout: And tis not without much 
Difficulty, that even the Cartilages, by 
Means ot which it is joincd tothe Ribs, 
can be ſeparated from it with the Piflecting- 
Knife: But in thofe o a middle Age, its 
Subſtance is partly Oiieous, partly Cartila- 
1 TE 

It is generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Three 
Bones, join'd together by thoſe Cartilages 
that are placed betwixt their Interſtices, 
which ferve here inſtead of Ligaments. 

The Firſt, or the uppermoſt of rheic Three 
is much larger and thicker thin the others, 
its upper Fart being like a Creſcent: And 
tis upon this Account (as I ſuppoſe) that 
ſome have given it the Name of the Upper 
Fork. On either Side of its ſuperior Part is 
to be ſeen a Si aus, which receives the Head 
of the Clavicu/a, wherewith it is united by 
the Means of a Cartilage. It has beſides 
this, another Stnuoſity in the middle of its 
internal and {ſuperior Part, which makes 
Room for the Arteria T rachaa. 

The Second, or the - nuddle Bone, 1s 
faſten d to the Firit' fy, Means of a Carti- 
Jace plac'd betwixt othz,and is much nar- 
rower and thinner, lit allo much longer. 
it has on cach Bae live or Six Siuuoſities, 
diſtant from one auotngs; at unequal Inter- 
vale, which receive the Cartilages of the 
Ribs. | N 

The Third is ſtill ſmaller than the Second, 
but much thicker, being placed underncath 
the Two former, and having at its Extremity 
n Carttlage, which by rcaton of its Reiem- 
blance to the Point of a Sword, is called 
Aiphoides, Enſtiorins, Scatijormis, 

This Cartiluge is of a Triangular Figure, 
and of the Leiigih of a Finger's Preadth. 
"11s rarely found to be double, there being 
ſeldom more than a tingle One, Neverthe- 
jels it is ſomctimes torked, tor the Conve- 
TCency of the Paſſage of the Veſſels; whence 
it is called the Fork, Sometimes it is round 


and pertoratcd, and aftords a Pafſage to the 


Mammitlary Artery and Vein. If 10 it 


In In- 
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happens, that it is not forked nor perfors. 
ted, there is a Perforation in the Middle 
the Sternum, eſpecially in Women, as Ridl 
has very well obſerved. : 

This Cartilage ſometimes bends outward, ? 
and ſometintes ſinks inwards by YomWll 
Stroak or Fall, not without great Danger to 
the Stomach, and its adjacent Parts; beinz 
commonly followed by Vemitiiies an Atre. 
phie, and other dangeratis Difeaſcs, which 
do not ceaſe till it be reduced to Its naturl 
Poſition.. It happens alſo ſometimes in agel? 
Perſons, that it turns into Bon? : An Inf 
ſtance of which Pavias did obſerve in àa ce 
tain Perfon, that had been althmatick for: 
long Time. And YVeſling gives us an Ac. 
count of another, in whom this Cartilageg 
being extended to a Fitiger's Length doin 
to the Navel, was grown very hard and iff 
to ſuch a Degree, that it not only prove 
very incommodious to the affected Pani 
when he was to bow or ftoop, but al 
much diſturbed the Concoction of the Sto 
mach, and the Diftribution of the Chykg 
About that Part where this Cartilage wil 
placed, on the Outſide, there appears a ca 


Ae ls 


tain Cavity, cal'd by the Latine, Scrobicalu;l 
and commonly the Pit of the Heart, becauly 
the Heart, which is enclofed in the Pericr 
dium, and join'd to the nervous Center 
the Diaphragm, touches it here. Roa» h 
obſerved, That in Women with Child, ani 
ſuch as have very large Brcafts, tlie ve 
Weight of their Breaſts has ſtreighten'd t 
Ster num, and conſcquently the Breaſt, wht 
has occaſion'd in them a continuzl Diffcuſſ 
ty of Retpiration. 7 
This Cartilage, ſerves to defend the Stoll 


mach, 10 faſten tlie Diapliragma, and lee | 
{upport the Liver before by Means of 
large Ligament, by which it is faften'd wah. 
10 it. : | 5 . 
The Uſes of the Srerazm are, to form tals | 
anterior and middle Part of the Brealt ; i 
join and articulate the Ribs, and the Clu g 
cule ; to coiitain and defend the Heart, : 
the Parts defign'd tor Reſpiration ; and aa 
to faſten all along its middle and inte > 
Part, the /Media/tinum, which is a Me 1 
brane that divides the Breaſt into TVS ; 
Parts. = - 
1 


fore. 
ole BI rue Ge or Ribs are ſocall'd,becauſe they 
bad WT. :c plac'd on the Sides of the Brealt, whoſe 
fol ateral Parts they form, as well on the Right 
being WE dhe Ribs are of 2 boney SubPance, 1n 
At order to render them the more ſolid and 
vhich 3 rm; or at leaſt they are {uch in the grea- 
we . in that Part where they approach to, 
5 und are articulated with the Vertebræ; as 
kl Elio in the Sides: But their Anterior Part 
for: of a fpongy Subttance. Whence it is, 
A * lat if a Rib happens to be fractured, there 
oon grows a Callus, and conſequently the 
1... MWFracture is ſooner conſolidated than yn any 


down 4 
0 fa other Bone. As to what relates o their 
Anterior Part, which is the linalleſt, being 


Val Wh lame by which they approach to the 
t Ae am, it is alzggether Cartilagingus to 
c N tacilitate the Motion of the Breaſt. In Wo- 
Suk men neverthelets theſe Anterior Cartilag ina 
96 "Pp Productions ſometimes become very hard, 
c approaching to the Nature at Bones; per- 
ol haps to the end that they might with 
+1 the more caſe ſupport the Weight gf the 
WS Þrcilts, Which are placd and relt upon 
= then; becauſe it never happens thus in 
Men. In new-bern Children, their Extre- 
mities or finaf Heads, by means whereof 
„ they are articulated with the Fertcbre, are 
. a il & Carti/aginous, but in alittle time after they 
which acquire the lolidity and ti rmnels of Bones. 
© Their Figure is a Semicircle or Creſcent, 
it you examine but one ſingle Rib at a time; 
be of 4 but if you take two together in the lame 
i Poſition, as you lee them ia a Skeleton, they 
_ do make a compleat Circle. They are of a 
m_ Concave Figure within, the better to form 
rauf the Cavity of the Thorax; but Convex on 
um the Outſide, the better to reſiſt any Exter- 
I A Accident or Force. That Part of the 
eee Kb chat, is farchelt dittant from the Ster- 
. % ö the narrowelt and roundeit, but as 
11 0 1 they approach nearer and NEarer toward the 
. Ss 7747, they become broader and fitter, 
10 2 Nevertheleſs they ditter in their Bigneſs al- 
Ty lo betwixt one another, the ſuperior being 
) ort, the 4mniddle Ribs the biggeſt of all, 
and the lowermoſt very {mall. This Dit— 
terence in their Magnitude was neceſſary to 


e hs 
toe 5 
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telt and molt principal Part of their Extent; 
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form the Arch of the Breaſt, and tho' botly 
the Superior and Inferior Ribs are the ſinal- 
lelt, they nevertheleſs differ from one ano- 
ther, in that the Superior are farger than 


the Inferior Ribs. 


The Ribs are articulated at their Extre- 
mities with other Bones; at their Anterior 
Extremities with the Sternum by a Synchon- 
arofis, and at their Poſterior Extremities 
with the Fertebræ by an Arthrodia. This 
laſt Articulation is double in the Seven firlt 
Ribs, one of them being made with the 
Body of the Vertebra, and the other with 
the tranſverſe Apophy/is or Procels ; whereas 


the Five lower Ribs are only join'd by a 


ſunple Protuberancy or Prominency.. © © _ 
The Ribs are Twelve in Number on each 
Side, it being a very extraordinary Fling 
to meet either with Eleven or Thirtcen © 
a Side in any humane Body. It would 
make a Man laugh heartily, to hear hoy 
Solicitous ſome ovcr-cuttous People are'in 
making an Enquiry into the true Number 
oi the Ribs of Adam, the Father of Mankind, 
and how many he had as well betore 28 
after the Formation of Exe, which was fram- 
ed out of one of his Ribs: They enlarge 
uron this Head with as much Concern aid 
agernels, as it it were, one of the majn 
Points belonging to Anatomy; and which con- 
icquently ought ot neceſſity not to be paſſed 
by in Silence. Plempius however has thought 
fit to oblige theſe curious Naturaliſts with 
an Antwer ; viz. That the Woman was not 
ſhap'd or form'd only out of the bare Rib cf 
Adam, but out of his Rib as it was cover d 
and ſurrounded with Fleth ; becauſe in 
Graſs it is ſaid, That Adam ſecing Eve, ſaid, 
See here ig now Bone of mn Bones, aud Fl:{h of 4;y 
Fleſh. He would not have added theſc lat 
Words, had the been made only of his bare 
Rib without any Fleſh upon it. And in 
the ſame Place the holy Text ſays, That God 
cloſed up the Place, from whence he had ta- 


ken this Rib, 2% Fiſh, i. e. Fleſh and 


Bone together. They are alſo divided into 


truc and ſpurious Ribs. The true Ribs, are the 


Seven upperwolt; being to cal#d, becaute 
they make a more compleat Circle than the 
othiers, for they reach to the very Stern, 
wherewith they are join'd by a firm Articu- 
lation. The Iwo firſt on each Side, reckon- 
ing rom above, ate call'd the crooked ; tlie 

2 twW o 
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two next follow ing, the ſolid, and the Three 
others the pectoral Ribs. The Five lower- 
moſt are call'd jpzriozs Ribs, becauſe they 
are ſmaller, ſofter and ſhorter than the o- 
thers, and don't-reach to the Sternum, which 
15 the Reaſon why they have but a very 
fack Articulation. Bchind, they are faſten- 
ed to the Vertebræ, and on the Anterior Part 
they terminate in long and ſoft Cartilages, 


which turn upward, and are united ſo cloſe- 


ly to the upper Ribs, as if they were glew- 
ed to them, unleis it be the laſt Rib of all, 
which being the ſmalleſt of all the reſt, does 
not adhere to any other on its fore Part. 
Two Sorts of Parts do fall under our Con- 
fideration in the Ribs; to wit, their Bodies, 
and their Extremities, We call that the Bo- 
dy, which makes the middle and principal 
Part of them. The ſuperior Part is alſo re- 
markable tor its Two Lips; one whereof is 
Hntcrnal, the other External, unto which 
the Intercoſtal Muſcles are faſtened: And 10 
3s their Anerior Part, which has alſo Iwo 
Lips ſeparated from one another by a Sinuo- 
ficy ſtretching along the Rib, and which 
ditappears by little and little, in proportion 
as it is more diſtant from the Fertebra. This 
Sinus ſerves for a Receptacle to a Nerve, an 
Artery, and an {utercojtal Vein. : 
A ſingular Care ought to be taken of this 
Sinuoſity 11 the Operation of the Empyenma ; 
and above all Things of theſe Intercoſtal 
Veſlels ſeated here, for fear of hurting 
them. Bartholin and Heurnias are of Opi- 
nion, that they may be avoided by making 
the Inciſion from above downwards. Their 
Extremities are double; one of them being 
join'd to the Srernum, and the other to the 
Vertebræ, as has been ihewn before. At the 
Anterior Extremny there is a ſmall Cavity 
in the End of the Rib, which ſerves to re- 
ceive the Point of the Cartilage, which by 
tlis means is more ſtrongly united there, 
than if it were only laid upon it: And at 
tle o her Extremity there is (beſides its 
double Articulation by Arshrodià) a Liga- 
ment allo, Which faſtens and ties it to the 
Jertelra. The Uſe of the Ribs is, (I.) To 
keep the Thoram, and the upper Part of the 
lower Venter diſtended; to the end, that in 
the firſt, the Heart and Lungs, and in the 
jaſt, the Liver, Spleen and Stomach, might 
not be oppreis d by the Weight of the cir- 
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more free: Whereas they being ſomewhat MF 
ſtraighter in Women, they can't ufe ther 


cumjacent Parts. (2.) To defend theſe, and 
all the other Parts contained in either of 
them from External Injuries. (3. ) To ſup. 
port the Muſcles deſign'd for Reſpiration, 
and to be ſubſervient to their Motions; Wi 
and for this Reaſon it was, that the Thorax 
eould not be compoſed of one ſingle con- 
tinued Bone, which muſt have been in. 
moveable, and conſequently would have 
proy'd an Obſtacle to Reſpiration ; ſo that ll 
it could not have been performd with te 
{ame Eaſe as now it is. = 


of the CLAviIcuLz=. Ml 


The Clavicale or Clayicles, are fo call's 
either becauſe. they are in the Nature of 
Keys which lock up the Thorax on its tupe- 
rior Part, or elſe becauſe they lock together 
the Shoulder with the Sternum: Beſides, the 
Arms have no other Bones than theſe, by 
which they are faſten d to the Breaſt. 3 

They are Two ſmall Bones, having 1 
tranſverſe Situation, one on each Side 2. 
bove the Breaſt, betwixt the Joint of te 
Bone of the Arm, and the ſuperior Extre i 
mity of the Bone of the SSernum. KM 

Their Subſtance is thick, but porous and 
ſpongious, which is the Reaſon that the 
are eaſily fraturd by any External Vi- 
lence, Fall or Blow; but when ever am 
ſuch Fracture happens, for the ſame Reaſon i 
their Re- union is ſooner made by a Cal 
than in any of the other Bones. — 

Their Figure is like unto that of an 

made of Two Demicircles, conjoin'd and op- 
poſite one to the other: It is Convex on tie 
outſide towards the Neck, but a little hollow i 
within, to prevent any Compreſſion of the 
Veſſels that are placed underneath it. 1 
has been obſerv'd, that in Men they ax 
{omewhar more bent; which is the Reaſon i 
that the Motions. of their Arms are much 


ES 
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Arms with the fame Agility, nor throw 
Stone with the lame Force as Men do 


But this {mall Defe& is abundantly mad 
good to them by the Beauty of their Neck, i: 


which is much more riſing, longer, {moo Wi 
ther, and leſs ſubject to Wrinkles and Carr WY 
ties, than thoſe of Men. — 
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ee Bone of the Sernum; and by the other, 
WS ich is flatter to the Omoplara, whereabouts 
ey form the Acronium, 7. e. the ſuperior 
art of the Hamerus. 8 7 
 E:ch Clvicle has alſo a Protuberancy, and 
o ſuperficial Sina,, which give Riſe to the 
5 2 js uſculus Subclavins, and to part of | the Pecto- 
=; 'Tis upon this Account, that on 
ch Side towards their Extremities they are 
ncqual, to the end that the Ligaments 
ich ariſe thence may adhere the cloſer to 
em. That moveable Cartilage, call'd by 
ome the Clotyre, (or Encloſure) which is to 
ald, Pe ſeen in this Place, is not united with them, 
re ut is retain d by thoſe Ligaments that in- 
ſupe. ( loſe the Joynt, to the end it may the better 
zether ive way to the Omoplata, and to the Motions 
, the r the Arm. V 
e, by The Uie of the Clavicles, is, (I.) Fo be Aſ- 
tant to the various: Motions of the Arms, 
ing i bich thereby move more commodioully 
de 3 oth forwards and backwards, by reaſon 
f the hey reſt upon thoſe Bones, like upon a Ba- 
-xtre- is. (2.) To prevent the Arms from extend- 
ng or moving too much forward. Whence 
s an{ It 15, that thote Animals which ftand moſt 
th WW" need of their ſuperior Extremities, to aſ- 
Vio. it them in that Motion which carries 
am bem forward, are deſtitute of the Clavicles, 
eafon Jv ich makes them move on with the more 
Call, ate, 8 . 
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an e ©f he OMOPLATA. 

d Op- 5 : Fog | : | 

n the The Omoplata or Scapula, or the Shoulder- 
low Blade, is a broad and flender Bone, eſpecially 
f the 
t. rb 
ale by : 
caton 
much 5 N ö 
what r hercof are Poſterior, and thezhird Ante- 


their or. On the Inſide, it is ſomewhat Con- 


Proceſſes, being plac'd at the back Part of 


Utcad of a Buckler. 


w 1888-55 and Convex on the Outhde: Not on- 
bor the better Support and Detence of che 


da 
made 8 
Jec x, 15 


Poltcrior Part of the Thorax, but alſo for 


: Pade by Arihrodia with the Humerus, ka- 
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zy one of their Extremities, which is 
und, they are faſten d to the upper End of 


zu the middle, and thick in the Apophyſes or 
the {uperior Ribs, unto which it ſerves in- 


Its Figure is Triangular, Two Angles 


the ſtrengthening of the Articulation of the 
zone of the Arm with the Clavicles ; as allo 
io tllen the Muſcles, It has Three diffe- 
rem Kinds of Connexions, one whereof is 
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ving at its anterior Angle a Cavity, call'd 
the Glenoides, which receives the Head of 
the Humerus. This Cavity is cover d over 
with a Cartilage, that facihitites the Mo- 
tion, and it has a ligamentous Edge or 
Brim, which rendering the Cavity deeper, 
and embracing the Head of the Humerus, 
ſerves to ſtrengthen its Articulation. The 
Second is made by a Synchondrofis with the 


Clavicula, by the means of a Ligament, which 


joins this Bone to the Clavicala. The Third 


is made by a Sy ſarcoſis, with the Fertebræ and 


the Ribs; there being on the backſide no- 
thing but Muſcles, which join it to the 
adjacent Bones. 

Three Things ought to be conſider d in 
the Omoplata or Shoulder-blade ; viz. its Ba- 
ſis, and its Two Surfaces. 


The Baſis being its poſterior Part, and 


which is the next to the Fertebræ of the 
Back, terminates with Iwo Angles; one 


 where6f'1s call d the Superior, and the other 


the Inferior Angle. The Parts which ex- 
tend from thoſe Angles towards its Neck, 
are calt'd the Coffæor Ribs of the Omoplara ; 
of which there are alſo Two, one which is 


the flendereſt and ſhorteſt, being call'd the 


upper Cofta 3 and the other, which is the 
' longeſt and thickeſt, the lower Co/?a. 


The Two Surfaces of this Bone are alſo. 


different from one another; the interior Part. 
being Concave, and ſerving for a Receptacle. 
to the Muſculi Scapulares 3 but the External 


is elevated ot riſing to form an Eminency, 


which from the bottom of the Baſit does 


riſe ſtraight upwards, and is call d the Spina 


of the Omoplata, and the Extremity thereof, 


the Acrominum, becauſtinuſl bears a Reſem- 


blance te an Anchor. SDeazhave made this 
a peculiar Bone different ufrtun the others; 


becauſe during the Infancy of Men, it is n 
more than a Cartilage, which, after the Age 


o: Twenty, becomes fo hard, and is fo firui- 


ly united to the reſt of this Spina, that it 


appears to be one and the {fame Bone. 

On each Side of this ſame Spina there arc 
two Hollowneſſes; one above, and therefore 
calld the Foa Supra Spinata, which con- 


tains the Muſculus Supra Spinatus; and the 
other underneath, call d the Foſſa Injra Spi- 


nata, being larger than the former. 


Beſides the Maſculus kira Spinatus, it con- 
tains allo divers dthex Mulcles, which do 


lerve 


* 
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ſerve for the Motion of the Arm; and in 
the middle of this Spina is a crooked Enü- 
nency, calrd the Ce/t, or the Wing of a Bat, 
by reaſon of its Reſemblance. t 

The .4Apophy/is, which is plac d on the ſu- 
perior Part ot its Neck, and which reaches 
above the Head of the Bone of the rm, 15 
call'd the Coracoides, from its Releniblance 
to the Bill of a Raven. It ſtrengthens the 
Articulation: of the Shoulder, and gives an 
Origination to one of the Muicles of the 
Arms, which upon that Account is call 
the Co racoides. 5 ep fo 

Beſides which, wo other Cavities arc to be 
oblery'd, one whercof is betwixt the Neck 
and the Acronnum, and the other between 
the tuperior C and the At oH, Coracoi- 
des: Both theſe afford a Paſſage to the Vet- 
Jſels.. And laſtly, that Cavity which is at 
the Extremity ot the exterior Angle, is cal- 
ledthe Glenoid Cavity ot the Orroplatn. . 

'Tis further worth our taking Notice of, 
that the Shoulders are, generally ſpeakmg, 
either narrower or broader, according as the 
Omuplatæ are either bigger or {maller, - "Ts 
alto 4 common Opinion, That tuch Men as 
are broad Shoulder d, procreate large Chil- 
dren; as thoſe that have {mall Shoulders 
procreate little ones: And notwithſtand- 
ing we are by daily Experience convin- 
ced of the uncertarnty of this Opinion, yet 
Foreſtas has thought fit to ſay ſomething up- 
on this Subject. Tis very well worth our 
Obſervation, ſays he, and the Women have 
taken 1t as a common Opinion tounded up- 
on long Experience, That thoſe Men that 
have broad Sbpulders, procreate molt fre- 

uently large» Children. Thus, adds he, 
Jules my Mother-in-Law, who had had no 
eſs than Twenry Children by her Hesband, 
world not marry any of her Daughters to Men 


that had broad Shoulders. 


Riolau tells us, That the Maidens in France 
have frequently. the Right Shoulder-blade 
placed higher than the Lett; concerning 
wluch, ſays he, it is very difficult to give a 
ſufficſent Reaſon. Diemerbrute has allo 
made another Obſervation concerning the 
Shoulder-blades among the Hollander, iz. 
That ſuch among them as in their Child- 
hood or Adoleſcency have uſed the Right 
Arm to frequent and violent Exerciſes, have 


Anatomica, 


the Right Oproplata at a 
the Ribs than the Left. 


£ 
4. 


greater diſtance ſtonſi 


Ihe ,Uie of the .Omoplata or Shoulder ; 
blade, is to give to the Muſcles their Orig 


nations and Inſertions, as all other Bong 
do, to faſten the Arm to the Body, and tl 


ſerve to it for a Support, to the end it mai 


perform its Motions with more convening 
to form the Shoulder, :and to defend by i 


broadeſt Part, which is plac'd over the Kill 


the internal adjacent Parts. 


Of the OSSA INNOMINATAfi 
or HIP NE, 


The O / Innominata, or the Hip-bon 


which make up tlie poſterior Part of the Trum 


of our Body; are ſo call'd, becauſe no gent 


AS 
3 
5 
5 
<q 
* 
8 
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ral Name which comprehends them, all «i 


becn given to them, tho each of 
„ Eo hy „ 

There are Two of them, 21x. One on 4 
Side placed in tlie inferior Part of the Trunk 
and articulated on their poſterior Part wil 


chem hl 


the C, Sacrum, and on their lateral Pani 


with the Femur. . ; - 
The. Fiyſt Articulation is made by a Gi 
ghmus, for divers ſmall Prominencies on «Ml 
ther Side of theſe Bones enter into the Cl 


* 


vities, which are proportion'd to the 
Bulk; fo that theſe Bones receive, and ail 
mutually receiv'd. The Second is made by ai 
Enarthroſis: For the Head of the Fen 
which is very large, is receiv'd by a gte 
Cavity, which is on the lateral and extern 
Part of this Bone. At the very Bottom offi 


this Cavity is to be ſeen a ſmall Incqualin 


which is the Place-unto which that Liz 


ment is faſten'd, that keeps the Head of thi 


Femur ſtedfaſt in its Place, and prevents up 
being diſlppated, unleſs it be by ſome vo 
Ins it happens in the Luxations ol 


lent Forc 
_ thete Parts. 


- Theic Bones are ſtronger, but ſmaller 1 
„Men; and larger and llenderer in Won 
Whence it is, that That Cavity which 


call d the Pelvis, or the Baſon, which! 9 


form d by thete Bones in conjunction 118 
the Os Secrum,. 18 much more capacious 1" 
Women: Becaule it contains not only th 


Ixteſtinum Rectum and, Bladder , as it does ; 
Men; but beſides this alſo, the ara 


lud 8 


id tequires à Freat deal of Room, eſpe- 
15 15 A the Time of Clnld-bearmg, 
Tad hence it is alſo, that Chiid»bearing 
omen ate often 4 ied with Pains 4h 


the Fetus. 
TW 7]. Uſes of theſe Bones are to ferve for 
e Faftening of the Mutcles, and for a 
ite to the whote Body, as all the other 
2] Jones de 0 ue together thit inferior Ex- 
amties wich the Trunks; and to upbold 
Ded ſupport the. Spine; to be Afliſtant in 
wine the Concavity of the Lower Venter; 
auto bc inſtead of a Bate and Couch to 
ec parts contained in che 1h i 
re Hip-Boncs are compoled of Three 
rent Bones, joimd together! by the 
lcans of Crtilanec, which in Prodeſs of 
gen Time become dry; nay, even turn into 
11.14 oucs, in tuch a Marmer, that in adult 
aa Perſons they ſeem to make but one Bone.“ 
1671 BE Thete Cartilages do not alter their Nature, 
1 A ot temain {och t]he TIemh or Twelfth 
run car of Age ; and after chat, they do not To 
t wil r degenerate from their own Nature, but 
Pan lat they leave behind them certain Marks 
r Streaks, by the Mearns of Which the Hip- 
1 ones may be {eparated, and divided into 
on MW ice Bones, viz. the Os llium, the Os 
= ſhium, and the Os Pubis. The Os Ilium 18 
o cd, becauſe it contains the Gut Jin : 
ris this that offers it ſfelf firft to your Sight, 
by Do: not only the biggeſt, hut allo placed 
85 ts Articulation with he 


Fenn : boxe the others. 

: greif Y rum id unde by a Gingly#zz, being 
«tenor hed by a Cartilage; and a very ſtrong 
om oembranous Ligament. 

vali The Figure of this Bone is Semicirewar ; 
Libere you mutt take Notice of its Iwo 
of IS: {accs, vie One mera}, which is fd 
nts 0} wich One of the AHHaſcali Flenores Femo— 
c ve, call the Fleer Iliacm, from the Place 
ions here git is ſituated; and the other External, 
VM bore the outs Extenſores Femris have 
Ver i ctr Interdons, call d orberwite the GIAtei. 
onal ts contained berwaxt theſe Surtaces 15 
hich be (%, wn lnchis bordered with Two Lipe, 
uch al 


oc ot which is likzwile Internal, and the 
Wü cher External. 


ious e e Iwo Extremities of this Co/ia, or 


1 
does 
ara 
wi 


a x 


bigger than the Aaſerior. Near unto this 


Mediea, Chi ruurgica, x. 71 


. Pant ich 4s cecafion d by the Weight 


b, do terminate in Two Prominencics - 
ald Hpiaes, of which,» the prior is much 


— 


laſt, zuhich 48 placed before, is ſeen a Kind 
of Indenting, that facilitates the Paſſage of 
the Tendons of the Muſculi Ilinci, and of 
the Pha, to the crural Aricries and Veins, 
as dl to the Spermatick Veffe]s. 

Laſtly, this Bone alio, with its Inferior 
Part, makes vp a Part of thet Cavity which 
receives the Head of tlie O, noris. 

The Os Iſſium, being the Interior Part of 
the Anonimous or the Hip-Bone, is thick 
and ſfrong. Three Parts belonging to it £31 
under our Conſideration: The Superior Part, 
which makes the greateſt Part of the Aceta- 
butum, or the Coryla; the Anterior Part 
makes a Part of the Foramen Ounle; and 
4he Inferior, is that on which you may ob- 
derve TWO Arophyes, the One, whnch3s the 
Poſterior, being call'd the Spine, and tlie 
other, winch is the Exterior and Inferior. 
There is allo tobe obſerved a Sinus, or Clett, 
winch: aftords,a Paſſage to the Tendon. dt 


the Obrareor Iuternus. 


This: Bone is anncxed tothe Os Sacrum by 


a double Ligament that mites from it; One 


is inſerted into the acute Aponbyſis or Proceſs 


of the Hip-Bone, and the other behind at 
its Eyiphyſis or Appendage, whicherves for a 
Support to thie Iateſtinum Rel tum. lis Extre- 


mity is call'd the Proeaberduey. of the Iſbium, 


which gives Originations to the Mufeles ut 


the Venus, to the Legatores Ani, and many or 
the Flewores Femdr is. 
The Os Pubis, winch is allocall'&.the O- 


. Peftims,, is d ſlender Bone placed at: the Mid- 


dle and Anterior Part or the Trunk. At 
has Four different Parts worth our Obterra- 
tion. The Anterior Part, Which is join 
with its Fellow by a Hach, bythe 
Mains of a Cartilage. Ihe Paferior, winch 
being the Extremity behind the-Spine, docs 
make up one Part of the Ch. Tis be- 


amt this Pert and the Extteniay-of the 


Os liz that the Sinus is placed, through 
which the Tendons of the Aaſculi, am- 
bares, and fiaci do -pais,, The Auperior 


Part, Oil 11C call d the inc, 38 tit 
where the Muicles of the Hudomen Ape inler- 


ted. And Jattly, the inferior Vart is that 
Which is joind to a Prominency made by 


the tuberous Part of the um, which Two 


Promincucics make tlie Foramen. Ovale, cal- 
Jed allo Tyroides,, which forms a Prominen- 
CY 


cy that ſerves for an Inſertion to many 
Muſcles. | 

The Oſſa Pubis are flenderer and broader 
in Women than they are in Men: And 
thoſe whoſe Bones of the Pabes ſtand out 
moſt forwards, have the eaſieſt Labour. 

'Tis a Queſtion, Whether the Oſſu Pubis 
do move cr not? Diemerbroeck anſwers, 
That theſe Bones never move of themſelves, 
by Reaſon or by Means of thoſe Muſcles 
which have their Inſertions into them, but 
only by Accident, viz. as far as they tollow 
in {ome meaſure the Motion of the adjacent 
Farts. For 'tis certain, that when the Legs, 
the Back, or the Loins move, they move, 
though never 1o little, together with the 
whole Hip-Bone ; but not any-one ot them 
in particular. 

Tis another Queſtion, viz. How it is 
poſſible that the Fætus, being come to its Ma- 
turity, and natural Bulk, does pals at the 
Time of Parturition through the ſtreiglit 
Paſſage of the Pelvis, which on all Sides is 
covered and fill'd up with Muſcles, and 
ſome other Parts? The tame Diemerbroeck 
gives us this following Anſwer, That if the 
Fetus is but {inall, it may paſs through this 
ſtreiglit Place without much Difficulty, as 
is ſeen by daily Experience; becaute during 
the Time of Parturition, the Genital Parts 
become to {lippery, ſo much ſoften d and 
relaxed by the Afflux of the Humours, that 


the Midwife or Chirurgeon may without 


much Difficulty put a whole Hand within it, 
if Neceſſity requires. But if the Fætus hap- 
pens to Le large, and that the Parts are very 
'{treight, then the Parturition proves very 
difficult and laborious; and then it is that 
the Of/a Pubis, by the Relaxation of the Li- 
gaments and their Cartilages, open them- 
ſelves in the Middle, though never ſo little; 
and even the Cartilaginous Connexion ot 
the Os Sacrum with this Bone, is relaxed to 
ſuch a Degree, that they vifibly open, and 
are divided from one another; in the ſame 
Manner as the Vegetables, when come to 
their Maturity, open themſelves to force out 
the Seed contained within them. 

'Tis owing to this Diviſion or Separation, 
that ſuch Women as have a very hard La- 
hour, or whole Fe: is very big, complain 

frequently of excethve Pains about the Os Sa- 


crum, and thoſe of the Pubes; as likewiſe 


Bibliotheca Anatomicu, 1 


in particular in the Fourth Book, 


Of the Bones of the FOOT. : | 


Children, have very thick Cartilages. Tl 
alſo owing to this Cauſe, that Maidens who 
do not marry till they are pretty well yi 
Years, have commonly much harder Labour 
than thoſe that are married young, thet 
Cartilages being become dry in them. Ani 
though the other Cartilages of the human 
Body grow dry in Proportion as the Perſa 
advances in Age, and at laſt become oſſcou 
nevertheleſs theſe Cartilages never are qui 
exſiccated in Women, nor ever turn inf 
Bones. . 5 


Of the Bones of the H A N D. 


The Hand is divided into Three Part, 
to wit, the Arm, the Cubit, and the Hau 
properly ſo called. The Arm conſiſts oni 
of one ſingle Bone, call d the Humer 
the Cubit of Two, call d the Cubit, or Ulu 


and the Radius; and the Hand, properly i 
called, is compoled of Twenty ſeven, wu 


Eight in the Carpus, Four in the eracarpulil 
and Fitteen belong to the Fingers: Ot all 
which, we ſhall have Occaſion to treat mo 
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chat thoſe that have born a good Number off 
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The Foot likewiſe conſiſts of Three Parti 


to wit, the Thigh, the Leg, and the Full 
properly ſo called. The 7 high has but o 


ſingle Bone, call'd the Femur; the Les in 


compoſed of Two, viz. the Tibie and 18 
Perone ; and the Foot, properly ſo called, op 


Twenty ſix, Seven -whereof belong to tl 
Tarſus, Five to the Metatarſus, and Fou 


teen to the Toes, We ſhall treat of thei 


more at large in the Fourth Book. + 


Of the CARTILAGES i» 


neral. 


Tis uſual to treat of the Cartilages na 
to the Bones, becauſe they approach in th 


Nature neareſt unto them, perform tw 
lame Functions in certain Parts of the B 
and oftentimes are changed into Bones. 

A Cartilage, according to Diemerbroec, 
a ſimiler Part, cold, moderately dry, vol q 
Senſation, generated out of the viſcous him 
terreſtrial Part of the Seed, and deſigned i 
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ind Effects of ſuch hard external Things, as 
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: Medica, Chirurgica, ; 


ort of many of the ſofter Parts, and 


he Sup and fruſtrate the violent Efforts 


rove injurious to them. 


"Twas upon this Score, that their Sub- 


cgance was te be light, ſmooth and flexible, 
—_ cxcccdins ue 
_” Rach ſofter than the Bones. If in theſe Car- 
tilages the Terreſtrial Particles become pre- 
dominant over the Viſcous,: they acquire a 
RS orcater degree of Solidity, which cafily turns 
into Bone; as we ſce it does in the Ster- 


in Hardneſs the Ligaments, but 


* 


um, in the Spine of the Neck, and in divers 
other Parts where it often turns into an oſ- 
= {cons Subltance. 
tics get the upper Hand of the Terreſtrial, 


Parts . 7 they never become Oſſeous; as it is obſer- 


But when the viſcous Par- 


able of the Joints of the Arm, of the 
Thigh, &c. But if theſe Particles remain 
Win an equal Mixture, fo that neither of 
them has any Predominancy over the other, 
and that nevertheleſs they grow exceeding 
W dry, either by Age, or by the natural Qua- 
W 1: 6cations of its Nouriſhment, then the Sub- 
ſtance of the Cartilage becomes hard ſome- 
times, and contrary to its natural Qualitics 
turns into Bone; as may be feen in the 


5 Cartilago Enſflormis, and the Arteria Trachaa. 
Oran has given us a remarkable Inſtance of 
this kind, in a Thief that was hang'd on a 
iber at Milan, without being ſuffocated, 


Parti 
| , 5 N 7 25 
e Furs 


becauſe his Arteria Trachea was not only 
become very hard, but alſo turnd altoge- 
ther into a boney Subſtance. 


Toh 1 3 There IS allo a conſiderable Difference be- 
led. ty nt the Cartilages in reſpect either of their 
_— GC Magnitude, Poſition, Connexion, Uſe and 

olidity of their Subſtance, or elle in that 
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{ome cover the Head of the Bones, and ren- 
der them of an eaſie Motion: And others 


wy cone the Parts themſelves; as thoſe 
ntbe Ears and Noſe: Others are plac'd be- 
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ie noble Parts to ſerve them as a 
ampier and Defence, as the Cartilages of 
be Ribs and of the Srerawm. 

The Cartilages are alſo of various Figures, 


r 
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1. 4 * 
aich molt commonly have their Denomi- 


We tions from ſuch Things unto which they 


* bear the ncareſt Reſemblance. 
tele Cartilages is calld the Annular, be- 


Thus, one of 


raue ot its being ſhaped like a Ring; ano- 


ter, huet, becauſe it is pointed like 


T2. 


a Sword or Dagger; and another, the Scti- 
Jormis, becauſe it is made like a Buckler ; 


* 
CY 


and ſo of divers othiers. 3.7 Ar 0 

The Cartilages have commonly their Con- 
nexions with the Bones; nevertheleſs there 
are ſome that are not aſſociated with the 
5 "a as thoſe of the Larynx and the Eye- 

ds. , | . 
The Cartilages have not any conſiderable 
Cavities like the Bones, neither are they 
nouriſh'd by any Marrow; for they being 
of a {oft Subſtance, and full of large Pores, 
the Nouriſhment eaſily penetrates into their 
dubſtance on all Sides; or, as ſome will 
have it, they have a. certain Mucoſity of 4 
viſcous and flexible Subſtance, which fur- 
rounds and preterves them. ng 

They are deſtitute of Senſation, having 
neither Membranes nor Nerves; which is 
ſo much the more advantageous to Men, 
conſidering that they have Parts enough a- 
bout them that are fubject to Pain, without 
being troubled with theſe ; which would 
have occaſion d continual Pains in every 
Motion they are obliged to make. 

The Uſe of the Cartilage are, (1.) To pre- 
vent the Bones from hurting one another 
by their mutual Colliſions. (2.) To faci- 
litate and eaſe the Motions of the Parts in 
their Articulations ; and therefore, in living 
Bodies they are moiiten'd with a certain un- 
ctuous Humour, wluch renders them ſlippery, 
and conſequently of an eaſie Motion. (3.) To 


join the Bones together by 2 Syuchondrofir. 


(4.) To defend ſevera! Parts from external 
Injuries. (5.) To contribute in a great mea- 
ſure toward the well-thaping or forming of 
ſeveral others; as, the Noſe, the Ears, the 
Arteria Traciea, and the Eyelids. (6.) To 
enlarge the Cavities of the great Joints. 

All the Bones that have any Articulations, 
are inveſted in their Joints with a Car- 
tilage, which is leſs or more Vitcous and 
Slippery, according as the Motions for which 
the Bone is deſign d is either quick or ſlow, 
or great or ſmall. | 

We ſhall in convenient Time and Places 
treat of the Cartilagcs o: the Tarynx, or the 
Epiglottis, of the Arterin Aſperia, of the Eye- 
lids, of the Ears, of the Noſe, and divers o- 
thcrs, unto which I will refer my Reader. 
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1 | : 
Of the LIGAMENTIS in ge- 
 weral, 

Next to the Cartilages, tis fit we ſhould 
treat alſo of the Ligaments, it being by the 
Means of thoſe, that the Bones are join'd and 
fa ſten d to one another. The Ligament is a 
ſimilar Part, cold, dry and ſolid; and ne- 
vertheleſs laxe and flexible, deſign'd to tie 
the ſeveral Parts together. f 
Iis the common Opinion, that the Liga- 
nent is made of the viſcous and tenacious 


Part of the Sperm or Seed; whence it is, 


that its Subſtance is both ſolid and white. 
It is a kind of Medium betwixt a Cartilage 
and a Membrane, being harder and ſtronger 
than a Membrane, that it may not eaſily 
break; and ſofter than a Cartilage, to the 
end 1t may be the more pliable, and the 
better follow the Motions of the Mul- 
cles. 

Among the Ligaments, {ome are very 


ſtrong, ſuch as are plac'd in the interior In- 


terſtices of the Bones; ſome thick and round, 
which- are call'd Cartilagineous: Such is 
that which arifes at the Head of the Femur, 
and is inſerted into the Os Iſchium. Others 
are thin, and Membraneous: Theſe cover 
the Bones on the Outſide ; fuch is that which 
enclotes the Joint of the Humerus. 
They are of different Figutes ; ſome are 
Large, and theſe are call'd Membranous Lig a- 
ments; others round, and are call'd Nervous. 
Theſe Names have been given them for no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe ſome of them 
bear a Reſemblance to the Mlembranes, o- 
thers to the Nerves: but not becauſe the 
Ligament is actually either Membranous or 
Nervous, | 

The Ligaments which tte the Bones to- 
gethcr have no Senſation, for fear that Man- 
kind might ſuffer continual and trouble- 
jome Pains in the Motions of the Bones, 
Which would render the Life of Man ex- 
ceeding Unhappy. Some nevertheleſs are of 
Opinion, that there are certain Ligaments 
which take their Rue from the Perioſtea; 
whence it 18 , 
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HPibliothica Anatomica, 


les of each of theſe Ligaments. 


Membranous, and have alſo ſome Senſation! 
tho it be very little. Thete are alſo ſoinf 
other Ligaments which have a Senſation 
tho they have not their Origin from the Pe! 
rioffeam. Of this Kind are thoſe that faſten 
the Matrix, the Liver, the Bladder, &e 
to their adjacent Parts. : 15 
The Ligaments are not nouriſh'd by thi 
Marrow, as Colambas and many others hay 
imagin'd ; but by the Blood, which is car: 
ried to them by means of the Capillary Ar- 
teries, which are ſo ſmall as not to be dif. 
cover by the Eye. 7 
They take their Riſe either from a Bone, of 
from a Cartilage, or from a Membrane, and 
have alſo their Inſertions there. ; 
Their Ule 1s to ſerve not only to tie the 
Bones together, as the Ancients believed jt 
was, but they contribute alſo more to the 
Motion of the Limbs than the Muſcles, ac 
cording to the Opinion of our Modern Nx 
turaliſts: Becauſe theſe ſmall Tubuli, wheres 
of they are compoled, being very ſtrait 
and cloſe, whenever their Figure app 
to be never ſo little alter d by Te Motion q 
the Limbs, the ſabtile Matter which paſlslf 
thereupon through the Pores of theſe Tabu 
which are ftraightned, and drawn togethet, 
cannot exert 1ts Force to alter their Motion, 
without extending theſe fmall Tabuli, and 
reducing them to their former Poſition. 
And to ſhew that the Elaſtick Vertue q 
the Ligaments, as well as ſome other ſuch 
like Parts, does conſiſt in nothing elſe, but 
in the ſinallneſs of their Pores ; pray com 
ſider, ſay they, if you beat in the Coll 
a Plate of Steel, it acquires a Quality of 
making certain Efforts it had not before 
And here it is evident, that nothing ell 
has been done in this Action, than to mak 
the Parts to approach cloſer to one another; 
and at the fame time to introduce an Alt 
gliſtation of the Pores: Whence it is my 
nifeſt, that it is only in the ſmallneſs of th 
Pores ot the folid Body you mult look fl 
the Elaſtick Vertiie. | 
We thall have Occaſion hereafter to ſpa 
of the Ligaments- in particular, when We 
ſhall treat of the Situation and particulJ 
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T HE Os Sincipitis, or Bregma. 
2 The Os Fronts. 


The Os Temporum, Or Sguamoſum. 

The Two Bones of the Noſe. 

F pe Fourth Bone of the Upper ak 
5 ; The Firſt Bone of the SINE aw, Or 
_— Checck-Bone. 

Ihe Septum Narium. 

fue Proceſſus Maſtoides, or Mammiſor mis. 
_ Thc O, Fugale. 

10, 11,12 The Lower Jaw-Bone : 10. That 
part call'd the Chin; 11. Its poſterior 
Proceſs that is articulated to the Os Tem- 
voram, Call'd Condhlus; 12. The anterior 
+ Ip Procels, call'd Crone. 

a: The Bodies of the Two inferite Ver - 
20  tebye of the Neck. 

5 = 7 25 „Their tranſverſe Proceſſes, 

=: The Clavicula. 

8 4 % The Spina Scapule. 

SS: The Froceſſus Coracoides Scapulæ. 

7 Thc hort Procels of the Scapula. 
45, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 The Os Humeri, or 
= Sho. der- Bone. 

s That Part of it where the Deltoides 
=_ Muiclc is inſerted. 

Its Head, that is articulated with the 
= Sholdcr-Blade. 
be Aſperity where the Aaſculus $:b- 
_ 12 is inſerted. 
=: AS in the upper Part of the Shoul- 
=_ cGcr-Bone, that receives the external ten- 
dinous Part of the Muſcul us Biceps. 

The internal Protuberance of the lower 
Part of the Os Humeri, whence the Two 
Mulclcs bending the Car b, the Pronator 
Radii teres, Palmaris, and Hi ſcul us Perfo- 

8 ot the Fingers do artle. 

3 The External Protuberancy of the laſt 
named Bone; whence the Muſcles exten- 
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aws the Ca- , and Fingers ariſe. 
The Riding + 24 Its Prominency to 


Which the 1 lurge. Tendou of the Aulculmns 
Bie. 12 is inſerted. ; + 
The Ui Jt (171% 
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me Two following FIGURES are taken out of 
3 Drake's Anatomy. 


FB Explanation Pa FiGURE I. beine the Fore Part of the Skeleton of 4 . 


27 The Eight Bones of the Carpus. 

25 The 23-40 Bones of the Metacarpus. 

29 The Three Bones of the Thum „ with 
their O Seſamoidea. 

30 The Bones of the Fingers, compoſed of 
Twelve Bones, of which, -Three belong 
to each Finger. 

31 The upper Part of tlie O- Vector, or 
Ster num. 

32 The lower Part of the Os Paltoris, or 
Cartilago Enſiformis, which is ſometimes 
bifid, as it appeared in that Subject from 
whence this Figure was drawn. 

33, 33 The Vertebræ of the Back or The- 

Faw. 

342 34 The „ . of the Loins. 

i, 4, J, m, u, o, p, 9, , ſ t, „ The Twelve 
Ribs. 

The tranſverſe Proceſtes of 


, &, y, X, N. 
the n of the Loins. 


+ The Os Sacrum. 


; 37, 38, 30 The Qs ina by 
204.37 call d Corxendix. 
36, 37 That Part of it call'd Ilium; 36 Its 
external concave Part, and, 37 Its Spine, 
38 The Os Pubis, or Petting. 
; 9 The Ihinm, where it is join d to the laft 
named Bone. 
40, 40 The great Sinus of the Ofſa Hinm, 
and Circumſcription of the Pelvis Aldo- 
WINS. 
The Foramen of the Ilan and Os Pubis. 
2, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47 The Os Femoris, or 
1 negh-Bone : 43 Its Head, which! is re- 
ceived into the 4; retabulum, or Coyle of 
the Os Iunůominatum; 44 The Neck of the 
Thieh-Bone ; 45 The creat 8 ; 
46 the leſſer Truch, inter, where the AA. 
culus Pſoas and Iliacus luternut are inſer- 
ted; 37 The lower and interna! Head of 
the Thigh- Bone, to which the ſtrong 
Tendon of the 2s ſcales Triceps is im- 
planted. 
43 The Molæ or Patel 
Rotula. 
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ts je enen F ds, © TL Ty 
36 Bibliotheca Anatomita, 
49, 50, 5+ The Tibia: 49 A Prominency 59 The Os Cuneiforme Externumns.. 
, * 1s upper Part, where the Tendons of 58 The Or Gabiformer - | - 1 
all the extending Muſcles of the Leg are 61 Part of the Os Calcis. 
inſerted ; 51 The Malleolus Internus. ' 62 The Five Bones of the Metararſus.. 
52, 53, 54 The Fibula ; 53, 54 Its ſuperior 63 The Two Bones of the great Toe. LE 
and inferior Appendix. 64 The Twelve Bones of the leſſer Toes, of 
35 The Afralagw. which, Three compoſe each Toe. nt 
$6 The Os Cymbiforme, „ k The Appendices of the Spina Scapuls, WM 
The Os 2 Mains ſen Iuter num. O, Huneri, Radius, Ulna, Os Femon, 


9 


38 The Qs Cuneiforme Medium. 7 | and Tibia. 75 | = 5} 
= _- The Explanation of FiGuRE II. being the Back and Side of the Skeleton of . 


2 Vaman. b 


2 The Os Sincipitis. Fs 4, h, e, d. e, The Spinal Procefles of the 
2 The Os Occipitis. . other Six Vertebræ of the Neck, of which, 
3 The Proceſſus Mammiſormis.. the Five ſuperior are double, betwixt 
4 The Os Squamoſum. which are placed the Muſculi Inter ſpinale; 
5 Part of the Os Sphenoides, Colli. | 0 
The Os of gale 3 u, u, u, 1 The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the if 
4 The Firit Bone of the Upper Jaw: Vertebræ of the Neck. Ei 
8 2 of the Fourth Bone of the Upper +4, 1 + I, m, n, o, p. r, t The Twelve 
a. 1 N 


9, 10 The lower Jaw-Bone :- 10 The inter- 0, o, o, The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Yer. £4 
nal Part of it, where the Muſculorum par tebre of the Thorax. . 


Benioſhoideum and Geniogloſſurs do ariſe. P, P, P, Ce. Their Spines. i . 
11 Part of the Clavicula. _ R, R, x, Cc. The Spines of the Five Ven. 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 The Scapula, os Shoul- Bræ of the Loins. | 1 


der-Blade: 13, 13 Its Bas; from 13 to 5, S, S The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vu. 
14 Its Cofta Inferior ; 14 Its Proceſſus Bre- tebre. . + 
2; 15, Part of the Proceſſus Caracoides u, w, x, ), & The Bodies of thoſe YVertebre. Wn 0 
on the left Side in Stu; 16 The Spina 29 The back Part of the Os Ilium; by 
Scabul ex. | ſome call'& Dor ſum Ilium. 7 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21 The Os Humeri: 17 That 30 The Spine of the Ilium. 5 
Part of it where the Maſculus Brachiaus 31 The Protuberance of the Os Iſbiun, 
Externus begins to ariſe; 18 The Head of whence the Muſcles bending the Leg do 
| the Os Humeri ; 19 The Aſperity of the ariſe; to wit, the Semzinervoſus, Semimen- Wi 
Humerus, where the Muſculi Supraſpinatus, branoſus, and one of the Heads of the bi- Wn 
Injraſpi natus, and Teres oy are infer- Cceps ; together with the Quadratus Femori, 


ted; 20 The external Protuberancy, which latter is an Obturator, _ 1 
whence the Muſculi Extenſores of the Car- 32 An acute Proceſs of the Iſhium, betwin Wi 
Y © pus and Fingers ariſe; 21 The External which and. the laſt mentioned Protub- 
8 rotuberance of the Os Humeri, where rancy (31) the Tendons of the Anſcul 1 
= the Muſculi bending the Carpus and Ein- Aar ſupialis paſs, as on a Pulley. 3+ | 
gers ariſe. 33 The Internal of the Os Pulis. 
22 The Radius. 1 34 The Os Sacrum: O The Os Coccygi-. 
23, 24 The Una e Its ſuperior Part calld -i- The Difference between the Os Scrum 
the Olecranon, or the Eibow. Allium, and Pabis, is here remarkable, being 
25 The Eight Bones of the Car puis. much greater in Women than in Men. 
26 The Four Bones of the Metacarpus. 35 The large Sinus of the Os Ilium, where: 
27 Ihe Three Bones of the Thumb, in the Muſculus Pyriformis. paſſes to 10 i 
23 The Bones of the Fingers. Termination. 2 | 


+ The Firit Vertebra of the Neck, wan= 36 The great Forawen of the Mhium. 
ting a Spinal Proceſs. 7 


8 > be 
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: m 3 8. 9, 40, At, 42 The Os Femoris. 4.6 47, 48 The Fibyla + 47 48 Its ſuperior 
hh 77 ke Linea Aera; 38 Its Head, that is, and 10 Fug ppendice 85 
Zeceiy'd into the Aceralalam of the Ce. 4 The Os Calli. 


© 


air; 39 The Neck of the Flügli-bone: 50 The Altnau. 

10 1 he Trochanter Major, to Which di- 51 The Or Cable |: 
of WE yrs Muſcles are inſerted; 41 The leſſer 52 Ihe Three Offa Cune iſormia. 
Poschanter; 42 The Iwo Interior Protu- 53 The Os Cuneiſorme Maj ut. 
bderencies of the lower. Appendix of the 54 The Os On biſorme. 
Bone. „%% One NR” 
Fart of the Patels Infnu . 56 The Bones of the Tes. 
. The Tibia, 44 That Part of the ** &c. The Appendices of the Spina Sca-- 
»pule, Ot Humeri, Radius, Ulna. Offa Me- 
 tacarpi, Os Ilinm, Femoris and Tibia. 


4 


ett where the Muſculus Sartorius, Gra- 
c and Seminervoſus, are inſerted. | 
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rue Seven Figures explain d im the next following Tables, are taken out 


ee Heſtery of the Bower. = 0 


bs ; FIGUR E III. repreſents the Three ſinall Bones of Hearing: Firſt, as they are 
_ conjoin'd together, and afterwards ſeparately, which ſhews their Connexion, 
natural Figure, and Magnitude; as alſo the Oſſeous Circle ſeparated from the 


7e 5 | 
_— 0s betroſum. 


— 


5 43, The Oſſeous Circle, the beginning the Incus, the broad Baſit of which is 
=_ of which is markd with A, the Extreme mark d with G, its ſhort and thick Leg 
93, and its middle Circular Part wth with H, and its long and ſmall with J 
60, E, F. The firſt of thete ſmall Bones X, L, L, A The Stapes, the Baſis of which : 
is call d the Albus, the Head. of which is. is mark'd-with X; its Iwo Legs or Diva- 
mark'd with D, its large Proceſs with E, rications with L, L, and its Point or Head 
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Z ; | and its lefler Proceſs with F. with A1. | 
| 6, EB. I The ſecond of theſe Bones, call d s 


” : FiGUREIV, V. and VI. reprefents the IeferionMaxilla Three different Ways 3. 


.). ts Anterior Part (2.) Its Poſterior + And (3.) Its Lateral Parts. 
f b : | 4, A The Anterior Proceſs, call'd Corone, Lip, and the Muſcles that are plac'd there 


into which the Muſculus Temporalis is in- abouts. 
. RS ferted. 4, 2, 4 The firſt Prominency or Inequality 
5,3, The Poſterior Proceſs, which with of this Bone, where the Mufcles which 
its {mill Head is inarticulated with the draw downwards the under Lip, have: 
Peioyoper Sinus of the & Tuuporum. their Qrig1nation 
Ie ſmall Head which is Inarticulated. e, 3 The Second Prominency, into which - 
5, , 3, 4 Iwo Foramina on the interior Sur- is inſerted the Tendon ot the Muſculus 
== face near the Origin of the ſaid Proceſſts, Mavxillam Deprimens, and where the o 
through which the Third Branch of the ther Muſcles of the Tongue have their O- 
Fourth Pair of Nerves of the Brain, in riginations. | 8 
Conjunction with a Vein and. Artery, / 3 The Third Prominency; where the. 
take their Paſſage into the Cavities of the Abductor Maxille takes its Riſe. 
Teeth. 2, h,i Shew the Three different Diſpoſi- 
5 6 2,4 The Firamina, through which tions of Teeth; g The Four Hiciſoret; 
theſe Veſſels paſs out of the ſaid Maxilla þ The Two Canim ; and, i The Ten Aola- 
again, and axe diſperſed into the lower yes, OE 
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WAY 


W VII. vir. 
terior Part ; the s 


loides. © 


A, B The e . of edle a Hulle, 
4 6, 5 The Prominency of the Anterior 


cles of the Hyoides. 
; The Inferior Sins. 


, 5 
25 oides. 
E, 7 The Inferior F or ga of the 


Third {mall Bone 


"Bibliothers Hnatimles 


x. bett, the 05 Hyoi iges. HY Fiſt; 117 cl 
ite Poſtervor ; 5 41d the 155 
Lateral nd IN Bone, by k ut 1 ir * 'd- with the 


- Par 
: 2 6; 8 JS Trenfyerſe and Oblonig Sinus 
1 Which receives the firſt Pair of the Mut- 


The Concavity of the Baſs of the Os 


'Os Hyoides, which make che Second and 


C — « — . — - _ - ——— —AIt(ü 1 —— — * 2 3 


ral, . the uy tame, il 
oceſſus 1 


6 The Cotihetioit of the Carine with | 
Ba ſic. 
, H The Point of tlie Cb which al 
| Conjdin d with the Curtilago ee . 
the Larynx. . An 
1 The Superior Latera of the Os 1 . 
vides, which are flenderer and rounkl bi 
than the Inferior. » 
L, MA, V Three, other ſmall Bones, whil T 
are moſt commonly conjoin'd on bailff 
Sides with the Superior Latera. 
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2 he. 1 Account of the Baues, 2 alen from Monfen be 
Le Clerk, Phyſician in Ordinary to the French Hing, g 
act and Compleat 1 The Firſt C Ren Kein 1 
of the Bones in General, has been quite omitted, that Pai 
having been ſufficiently rreated of before. 2 
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| f the Bones of the HE A DD. 


TH HE Head is divided into the Stall, and 
Face. 

The Skn!ti8'a Compoſition of ſeveral oſ- 
ſeous Pieces, which form a Cavity that 
Tontafils the Biarn, the Cerebellum, the Me- 
dalla Oblongata, Ke. 

The Boties of the Skull are coi 1 1 778 of 
Two bone Lamia, call'd Tables. The 
Exkefipr i 18 {hoch, and cover qa * id the Pe- 
Bieragium; ; büt the Interior is uneven and 


unequal, by reaſon of divers Aſperitics, C:WAR- 


by the Pulſe of tlic » Arteries, of this Meme 


Tels, 


vities and Ridges, which are 1mprinted ini 


brane, Theſe Two Tables emit many offcouil 
Fibres or Threads, which make .abuudanc- 
of-{mall Cells, containing a porous MedulWS: . 
lary Subſtance, interſperſed with. many . 
runclcs, and an infinite Number, of VA 
Hits" i cal fd the Duplo, or tk oy”. } 
Hitullimm.“ * 19110 9318 bu in © ; 
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Sr. Aeditullium does not differ from the obtain d its Name from tlie Os Sphenoides, - 
anow Jof the other Bones; being only which it ſurrounds: The Second, the Eth- 
=... more red, by reaſon of its ſan- moitlales: And the Third, the 2 gumtica, 
SE: ous Veſſels. Its Uſe is alſo the ſame which divides the 3 into Iwo, and 
ck the Marrow of the other Bones. the other Bones of the Face, from thoſe of 
be Two Tables of the Skull are hard the Skull. 2 5 
1 lid, but what Iies bet wirt them is po- The proper Sutures are ſubdivided into 
n fſpongious, and filfd with Marrow. true, and Jalſe, or ſpurious Sutures: But the 
e' Bulk and Figure of the Skull is an- Modern Anatomiſts admit of no ſpurious 
crable te the Brain: The Head it ſelf is Sutures; becauſe all the Bones of the Skull 
an oblong Figure, rais d before and be- are articulated by way of Indenting, like 
Ind, but flattiſh on the Sides. the Teeth of a Saw, as in the Ofa Tempo- 


1 rhere is a Twofold Connexion orArticu- um, which they alledge as an Inſtance of 


H ion to be obſerv'd in the Head; to wit, the falfe Suture, which the Moderns ſay are 
nde e ot thc whole entire Head with the Neck, articulated by scaly-like Sutures, being 
a the other of the Pieces with one ano- plac d one upon another like the Scales of. 
lic 78 TSS a Piuh, 

att Thc EI is that which is made with the So that the proper Sutures are all of them 


_—_— A:]-Trce: whence it has obtain'd the cloicr together. es: bs 
ame of the Avis. Fs The Feraporalis or the. Scaly, conjoins the 
According to the Ancients, the ſecond % Temporym! with the Parietalia. 
ort of Articulation of the Head, or rather The Sutures articulate the Bones of the 
f th. Connexion of all its different Parts Skull, they give Paſſage to many ſinall Veſ- 
r Pics with one another, is made by ſels; they prevent the Fracture of one Bone 
hre Sorts of a Onarchroſis; to wit, the . from penetrating into another adjacent Bare, 
e, 7:02 and Gompibſis. But the Mo- they facilſtate the Delwery of the Circles by 
ans lar, there is no iuch Thing as an atffording liberty to all the Pieces of theSkull 
oni. All the Bones of the Skulbere to lap or paſs outover the other. 2); ; 
WE: :cilatc] by che suturee, which the Anz- The Bones ot the Skultare diſtingujurd 
eite diſtinzuich into Common and Proper: into the Containing, and the PRs The 
are thoſe that articulate the Contained, are the Four feyeral Bones or Hear- 


rare commch boch to the Sand ing: to wit, the Anti, the Hammer, the 
* N 1 = Le. 7 8 6 fr; : v4 | þ * wg wee, * ao 1 7 ; * 4 bh % ' " 1 : Co 

| Ne e. 1-2 . Lritrop, and the cu bicular Bona Ahe Gone 

* 9 on Süitötts, there: are Three; tuning, art either (bamdu, or Propen e Or the 

, is de N 14 4 S$thewidatic; having Coro (lo call d, becauio tlie belong both 

| to 


Bo. | Bibliotheca Anatomica, / 


to the dull and to the Face) thert are FN] %; when there is an entire Separation bet 15 
to witz the Os. Sphemides, and the Ethmeides;' theſe Singt a, there is molt commonly a PW 
unto which we oughit td add alſo, the Coro: foration in this oſſeous Partition, which u 


nale, becauſe it forms the whole Front or fords a mutual Communication to ih 
Forehead; and the ſuperior Part of the Sinws's ; fo that the Mucoſity may paſs fron! 9 
one of theſe Cavities into the other: Pe 


Orbit. 5 


Of the Hriper, there are Six, or: rather haps, that in caſe it ſhould; be too thick H 


Five, a. if you reckon the On Cvronale one, (which would preyent its Defluxia 
among the Conimon; to wit, ithe Ocnpitin / into the Noſe) it wight be render d m 
the IO Parieraria, and the Two Qſa Lm fluid by its being nuxd with that of th 


= 


other Sinus. 


as. 4 


* o 


Po | 


TL 0 R ONAT 177 1 4 les adh and even do ſtretch above all the ſupeiia 


nne nene ene Part ef the Orbit Then theſe Caverns au 

The Os Frontit forms the ſuperior and an- ſeparated into many ſinall Cells, by ſom 
terior Part of the Head : Its Subſtance is oſſeous Lamels, which are extreamly ſmall 
moderately ſolid, harder than that of the and thin. Tis very probable, That ſud 
Parieteria, and not quite ſo hard as that of People as have theſe Sinus very large, ai 
the Occipar. Moſt commonly it conſiſts on- ohliged to blow their Noſes much of 
1y of one Bone; though ſometimes allo it than others; for the larger they are, tl: 


is divided into Two Parts by the Satura Sa- more Glands they contain. 


gittalis. It is the largeſt among all the other In each of theſe Sinus s, on the Side q 
| the Root of the Noſe, there is a Perforation al 
The Sinuss that are ſituated above the that penetrates into the Cavity of each Ne 
Eye- brows, one on each Side of the Noſe, ſtril, betwixt the ſpongious Lamels of . 
ate Two large. Cavities within the Interſtice Noſe, through which the mucous Humou 


Bones of the Skull. 


of the Os Frontis, and inveſted with a Mem- falls from theſe Sinzs's into the Noſe. 


brane, which is interſperſed with an infinite Sometimes it happens, that there is a Fa- 
Number of ſmall Glandules, from whence foratio! only in One of theſe Sinus e, an 
there flows roger e a certain Mucoſity, then the Mucoſity of that Sinus which vl 

Noſe by certain Holes: imperforated, paſtes into the other Suff 
Of which, we ſhall {ay more hereafter. through the Hole that is in the Partition, 
The Ancients were of Opinion, That this and thus falls into the Note, together wih 


which paſſes into the 


mucous Humour did fall immediately from that of the perf rated Sinus. If you propos 


the Brain through the Os Cribroſum; but it to have a View of theſe Sinws's, and of what 
comes immediately from thele Sinxs x, is contained within them, you muſt diſt 

In thoſe that have a flat Forehead, theſe this Bone, by the Help of a Saw, from i 
Sinass are filld up with an oſſeouis and Beginning at the Top down to the Root «8 
ſpongeous Matter, being in all Reipe''s like the Noſe, Great Care ought to be tabu 
to the Meditullinam, which is betwixt the not to make uie of the Trepan upon tha 


Tables of the Bones of the Skull; which Place where thete Sinzs's are ſituated. 


perhaps may be the Reaſon why ſome People It ſeems as it the Stoppage of the Not 
are obliged to blow their Noſes oftner than owes its Origin to the Stoppage of the F 
others. mina of theſe Sinus that open into the Noſe 
Theſe Two Caverns are ſeparated one but I am of Opinion, that this Indiſ po- 
from the other by a very ſlender oſſeous La- tion is to be atiributed rather to an ObftuWl 
mel, placed eee reaching from CEtion in the Lamels of the Noſe, and ti: 
0 = 


above downwards to the Root of the Noſe. Membrancs that inveſt them. 


Sometimes this Lamel does not make an en- The Bros are Two Arches placed Jon : I 
rm 


tire Separation betwixt theſe Sinzss, and it above the Orbits of the Eyes, upon wi 


is in cafe of this Defect, That they have a are planted the Hairs, which are called th E 
= 


, 
q 


Communication one with the other. But Eye-brows. Each of theſe Arches begins 
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be Root of the Noſe, and ends near the 
FF. Page Part which is next to the Noſe is 
aud the Head of the'Eye-brow, and the 
ther Part next to the Temples is the Tail. 

Near thc Root of the Noſe, upon the 
age of the Arch that forms the Eye-brows, 
= :1:crc is a ſmall Foramen or Hole, and ſome- 
inc Two, and ſometimes only, a Chink, 
S through which, as Mr. Vicuſſens has obſer- 
ed, paſſes an Artery, and Two Branches 


comes from the Optic, and the other from 
e ſuperior axillary, and are diſperſed 
1 Nong the Muſcnlus Fromalis. = 
hut on the Side of this Hole there are 
boometimes to be obſerved Two other ſmall 
oc, which penetrate in a ſtrait Line 
aufe through the Firſt Table to the ſpon- 
cgious Part, and give Paſſage to the ſangui— 
rcous Veſſels that come from the Curotides 
ad the internal Fugul arm. 
ue interior Gbita is a very ſmall Hole, 
= {::::tcd in that Part of the Os Planum 
= ch forms the lateral Part of the Orbit 
on ſthe Side of the Noſe, a little below the 
o- Fontis, through which paſſes a Branch 
of the Optick Nerve, which takes its 
= Co: above the Gifa Galli, and thencè to 
che O, Emo. oh ooh 
Ihe ſuperior Part of the Orbita is form'd 
bps the interior Part of the Os Frontis. 
Iz be great Angle of the Eye is form'd 
bpartly by that Part of the Os Fronts which 
borms the ſuperior Part of the Orbit, near 
—_ : Root of the Noſe. 
_ [ic |fcr Angle of the Eye is form'd 
partly by that Part of the Os Frontis that 
borms the ſuperior Part of the Orbit, next 
co thc Temples. 1 | 
_— 1 the ſuperior Part of the Orbit, under 
te lil of the Eye-brows, towards the leſ- 
tler Angle, is a Cavity in which the ſuperior 
blacrymal Gland is lodged, being of ſuch a 
_ nc, that you may lay the End of your 
umb in it. From this Gland diſtil the 
lars, which ſpread: themtelves all over the 
bo, or the Eyc-Apple. E827 
 ; thc Root of the Noſe, upon the Head 
un 0! thc Eye-bro:vs, is faſten'd on each Side a 
—_ Muſcle, the Fibres of which are loſt 
wong the Fibres of the Muſculus Frontalis. 
i this ſmall Muicle that makes the Eye- 


Medica, Chirurgica, | Oc. 


Jof ile Fifth Pair of Nerves, one whereof 


aalis. 
Orbit of the Eye, and aſcends azain over the 


81 
8 * 
brows to draw nearer unto one another, as 
alſo the Skin betwixt the Two Eye-brows 
from above dbwnwards, when we are ru- 
minating upon ſome difficult Matter. 

In the great Angle of the Eye, juſt at the 
Root of the Noſe, the Muſculus Orbicularit, 
which ſhuts the lower Eye-lid, has its Ori- 
gination. It covers to the Breadth of an 
Inch the whole Arch of the Eye-brows, and 
terminates at the leſſer Angle. This Muſcle 
does caſt its Fibres into the inferior Eye-lids, 
by the Angles of the Eyes, to draw them 
upwards. The Muſculi Frontales are ſpread 
over the whole Surface of the Forchead, and 
are:T wo fibrous Membranes, excepting that 
on the ſuperior and middle Part of the Froxs, 
or Forehead, they leave a Space betwixt 
them; but as they deſcend towards the 
Noſe, they approach inſenſibly to one ano- 
ther, till they join together; ſo that betwixt 
the Eye-brows they ſeem to make but one 
Muſcle, which ſometimes terminates in a 
Point, and ſtretches over the Ridge of the 
Noſe to its Extremity. This Muſcle draws 
the Eye- brows upwards, when we look at 
ſomething that is above us. Eg 

The Sutura Coruaalis is form'd by the Con- 
junction of the O, Frontis with the Two 
O. Parietaria. It 'draws a Circle round 
the whole ſuperror -and lateral Part of the 


Skull. 


The Stara Coronalis begins at the leſter 
Angle of the Eye, in that Place where the 
Os Mali is articulated with the Os Frontis. 
It aſcends circularly to the Head, and terini- 
nates at the leſſer Angle of the other Eye, 
in that Place where the Os Front is is articu- 
lated with the Os Mali. 

The common Suture of the Stull and the 
Face begins with the Sztura Coronalis, at the 
lfler Angle of the Eye, at the Place where 
the Os Mali is articulated with the Os 
Frontis. 

The Siure that is common to the Face and 
the Skull, is a Continuity of the Satura Coro- 
It deſcends into the Bottom of the 


Root of the Noſe: Then it deſcends agat 
into the Bottom of the other Orbit of 
the Eye, and re- aſcends at the leſſer Angle, 
at chat Place where the Os Frontis is articu- 
lated with the Os Mali, where it ends: 
So that this Suture is made by the Conjun- 
M ction 
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with the ſuperior Part of the O, Mali; 
by the Conjunction of the ſuperior. 
Part of the Os Planum, with the ſuperlor 
Part of the Os Frontis ; by the Conjunction: 
of the fuperior Part of the Os Ungais, with. 
the inferior Part of the Os Frontis; of the 
fuperior Part of the Os /axille Superioris, 
with the inferior Part of the Os Frontis; and. 
laſtly, by the Conjunction of the ſuperior 
Part of the Bone of the Noſe, with the infe- 
rior Part of the Os Frontis. 


To find out the exact Place through 
which. the Eongitudinal Suture of the Frons 
is to: paſs, in thoſe Skulls where it is not 
extant ;- draw a Line from:the Beginning of 
the Sutra Sagittalis to the Beginning of the 
Longitudinal Suture. of the Noe ; this being 
that Part through which it takes its Courſe 


in young Children, and in thoſe that retain 


it all their Life-time : But moſt commonly 
theſe Two Bones are ſo well united toge- 
ther, that they are and appear like one 
fingle Bone. 

In the inferior and middle Part of the 
Os. Frontis, betwixt the Two Eye-brows, 
there is an. Indentation, 1nto which the Two 


Bones of the Note are grovd. 


The Apophy{is of the Os Coronale, which is 


articulated with the Apophy/is of * great 
0 


Bone of the Upper Mandible, and forms 
the great Angle of the Eye, is ſituated on 


the inferior and middle Part of the Os Fron- 


tis, on tie Side of the Bone of tlie Noſe: 
The Apophy/rs of the Os Coronale, which is 
articulated with the Apophy/is of the Os Mali, 
2nd forms the leffer Angle of the Eye, is 
ſituated at the inferior, lateral, external, 
and anterior Part of the Os Frontis. 
After you have ſeparated the Skull by the 
Saw,you will ſee Two large Dimples or Ca- 
vities, which ſerve for a Support to the an- 
ierior Lobes of the Brin. Each of theſe 
its is ſituated in the Cavity of the Os Fron- 


115, in the interior and anterior Part; to 


wit, one on each Side of the Apophyſis, calld 


che Criſta Galli. 

In theſe Cavities you may obſerve certain 
pointed Incqualities, like tmall Hillocks, 
which ſupport the anterior Lobes of the 
Brain: And to theſe Incqualities, the Dura 
Aater allo is faſten d very cloſe, 
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ction of the inferior Part of the Os Frontis, 


5 8 
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In the inferior and middle Part of the 0 
Frontu there 13:4 Cleſt of the Length of an 
Inchz. into which the Os Gibroſur is fixed. 

There is a ſmall. round Pit, ſhaped like 
the Bottom of a. Sack, into which is fix d 
the Extremity of the Logitudinal Sinus, in 
the interior, inferior, and middle Part of tie 
Os Fronts, at the Root of the Crifa Galli. K 
this Pit were pierced through, it would ter. 
minate in the Cavity. of the Noſe; which 
is the Reaion why the Ancients did believe, 
that the Longitudinal Sinus did diſcharge it 
ſelf through this Hole into the Noſe, and did 
produce there moſt violent Hemorrhagies. 

There is a Gutter alſo, into which is tix'4 8 
the anterior Part of the Longitudinal Sin. 
It begins at the Bottom of the Sack, where 
the Extremity of the Longitudinal Sinus is 
faſten d, and riſes in a ſtrait Line to the 
Sutura Sagittalis, This Furrow affords Room 
to the Longitudinal Sinus, and prevents it: 
Compreſſion. = 

On the interior and ſuperior Surface of 
the Os Frontis, you may obſerve divers ſmall 
Pits, which ſeem to be the Impreſſions of a YZ 
Finger, into which the Dara Mater is very 
cloſely faſten d. 1 
There are alfo divers other Cavities or Wl 
Holes, diſperſed all over the internal and 
ſuperior Surface of the Os Frontis, which 
ſeem to be made with a Bodkin, into which 
the Dara Mater is {till more firmly faſtend 
than in the beforetaid Pits, by the Means of 
Abundance of {mall Arteries, which go 
from the Dura Mater to the Diploe, and of 
many Veins which pats from the Diploe to 
the Dara Mater. : 

There is a ſmall ſuperficial Cavity ſitua - 
ted at the upper Part of the Orbit, near the 
great Angle of the Eye, above the Foramer Wl 
of the Eye-brows, into which is faſten'd « a 
cartilaginous Pulley, through which paſts 
the Tendon of the Muſculus Obliquut 11ajr Wn: 
ot the Eye. . 

The lateral and inferior Part of the 0: WY 
Froatis grows thinner gradually, in the N- 
ture of a Glacis, for the better Union of 
the ſuperior Apophyſis of the Os Cunciforn ll 
with it. = 

The Os Frontis has this peculiar to it th 
felf, That it begins to turn oſſeous from tle ll V 
Circumference to its Center; whereas tl: | 
Oſlitication of the other Bones begins 5 1 

| 1 enter 
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Center to the Circumference. The Two 
First Months after the Conception, this 
bone is only a Membrane, which in the 
bird Month begins to harden at the Orbit, 
and ſo continues to do by the Eye-brows all 
round the Bone. In the Fourth Month, 
ce whole Bone is in a manner become oſ- 
(eus, excepting the Center, which remains 
as yet Cartilaginous; as alſo that Part 
i. hich is next to the Sphænoides and the Tem- 
blies. In the Seventh Month, it is all over 
1 Wy: And in the Ninth, tis articulated 
it Sith the other Bones by Membranes; by 
the Means of which, the Bones of the Skull 
ao lip one over another, to leſſen the 
alk of the Head at the Tune of Parturi- 
i tion. At Nine Months, this: Bone is ſtill 
e divided in Two by a Suture, which reaches 
from the Sutura Sagittalis to the Longitudinal 
he of the Note, which fometimes remains du- 
mn Tring the whole Life of the Perſon. _ 
t: WE The ſmall Teeth which are all round the 
Extremities of the Os Coronale, are indented 
of Vith the Teeth of the Oſſa Parietalia. 
Ihe 0s Frentis 1s articulated with the 
a ET wo Parietalia on the ſuperior Part of the 
r5 Skull ; with the ſuperior pmb of the 
os Cuneiforme towards the Temples; with 
che ſuperior Apophhyſis of the Os att at the 
cr Angle of the Eye; with Part of the 
ch, Cuneciſorme in the Orbit on the Side of the 
ch leſſer Angle; and at the Bottom of the Or- 
1 bit, with the Os Planum on the Side of the 
of csreat Angle; with the ſuperior Part of the 
oo 0 Ungis ; with the fmall ſuperior e 
of the great Bone of the Mandible, at the 
to great Angle of the Eye; and with the ſu- 
Wperior Part of the Os Naſi. It takes its 
n:. Courſe from the other Orbit to the Parieta- 
he %, as we have ſaid before, and accom- 
en pliſhes its Articulation with the other Bones. 
BS lic Os Frontis is covered with a Membrane 
ot ea moſt exquiſite Senſe, which is call'd 
the Pericranium. 


of the OSSA PARIETALIA. 


Ihe 0% Parietalia are Two large qua- 
BS drihaterall Bones, which form the fuperior 
and lateral Part of the Skull. Moſt com- 
only there is a ſmall Foramen in each of 
be Pariet alia, through which paſs the Blood- 
1 Veſtels, which 80 trom the Pericranium to 


 Lambdoides. 


83 
the Dura Mater, and from the Dura Mater 
to the Pericranium. Theſe Foramina are 
placed on the convex Side of the Parietalia, 
at about Two Lines Breadth Diſtance on 
each Side from the Sutura Sagittalis, and 
about a good Inch's Breadth from the Sutura 
Sometimes there 1s but one of 
them, and ſometimes none at all. 

The Sutura Sagittalis is form'd by the 
Conjunction of the Two Parietalia at the 
upper Part of the Head. It begins at the 
Os Fronts, and terminates at the Os Occipitis. 

Each of the Offa Parictalia has a broad 
Angle or Proceſs, which grows flenderer by 
Degrees, in the Nature of a Glacis, for the 
better Connexion with the Os Sqzanmmoſum 
of the Temples. This Glacis is at the inte- 
rior and lateral Part of the Parietalia. Cer- 
tain ſuperficial {mall Cavities are moſt ge- 
nerally to be obſerved in the Concavity of 


the Bone, all along the Side of the Satura 


Sagittalis, They ſeem to be made by the 
Impreſſions of a Finger : And 1n theſe Ca- 
vities, the Dura Mater is faſten d very cloſe. 

Sometimes there are alſo ſome ſmall Holes 
in the concave Part of the Parietalia, which 
penetrate quite into the Diploe. Through 
theſe, the imall Artcries which come from 
the Dura Mater to the Diploe, and many 
1mall Veins that go from the Diploe to the 


Dura Mater, take their Paſſage, Upon the 


concave Surtace of the Parletalia, there are 
certain Tracts, in which are diiperſed the 
Veſlels of the Dura Mater, repreſenting the 
Fibres of a Fig-Leave; the Stalk beginning 
upon the great Angles by which the Os Tem- 
.porum is jupported. Theſe Tracts have been 
made by the ſanguineous Veſſels of the Dura 
Aater, whilſt the Bones were as yet very 

ſoft and tender. | 
The Of Parietalia, in a Fætus of Three 
Months after Conception, ſcarce begin to 
oſſify; but at Four Months End, they are 
turn'd quite bony, unleſs it be near the 
Sutura Segittalis, near the Os Sphænoides, and 
the Os Temporam ; as allo near the Aperture 
call'd the Fontanella, where they continue 
as yet to be membranous, and keep” at a 
Diſtance from one another. 1 
In the Seventh Month, they are already 
articulated together by a Suture 4 but ſome- 
times they continue fill ſeparated from the Oz 
Steænoides and the Oſſa Temporum by a Mem- 
M 2 brang 
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brane, which alſo turns ofleous in the 


Eighth Month ; and in the Ninth Month 
they are compleat Bones, excepting that the 
Fontanella, hoe they make a Part; is as 
yet Membranous till the Tenth Month af- 
ter the Birth, and ſometimes till the Fifth 
Year; if it does not diſappear by that Time, 
it continues to be {6 for all the Remainder 
of the Verion's Lite. 

Tic Oſſa Parietalia are articulated toge- 
tha on their ſuperior Part by the Sutura 
S191. tals at the k 
Angle towards the Temples, with the ſupe- 
rior Apophy/is of the Os Sphenoides ; with the 
O: Coronale by the Sutura Coronalis ; with 
tle Occipat, by the Sutura Lambdoides, and 
with the Temporum, by the Sutura Squa- 


Of the OCCIPUT, or OS O C- 
1 Ii 


The Occipat is a large Bone, almoſt of a 
circular Figure, which forms the Poſterior 
Part of the Head. It is very hard, and 
thick, and unequal on its Exterior Part, 
for the better faſtening of the ſmall Muſcles 
that ſerve for the Extenſion of the Head. 

In the middle of the Occiput there is a 
large Apophy/is or Protuberancy, call'd the 
Aucha, or the Nape. | 

Immediately below this Protuberancy, to 
wit, at its Root, ſticx Two Muſcles on each 
Side call'd the Trapexi: They are faſten d 
a}fſo to the Point of all the Spines of the 
Neck ; and to the Root of the Nine firſt 
Spines of the Back; and to the whole Spine 
ofthe Omoplata to the Extremity of the Acro- 
mii, and to the Extremity of the Clavicals 
near the Acromium: They pull the Omo- 
plata upwards. | 

Immediately under the Nape, there are 
moſt commonly to be ſeen Two large ſuper- 
fcial Cavities ſeparated from the Upper to 
the Lower Part by a ſmall Ridge : In both 
theſe Cavities is fixed the Muſcle call d the 
Complexes, or the Trigeminus, immediately 
above the Trapez ius, and is faltened likewiſe 
to the tranſverſe Apophyſis of the Seventh 
Vertetra of the Neck, and the Five Supe- 
rior of the Back. It extends the Head. 

Jutt by the great Foramen, thro which the 
Spinal Marrow does deſcend, there are Two 
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xtremity of their great 


Cavities are placed the Muſculi recti Minore, 


{mall Cavities ſeparated by a Spine or Ridge 7 
reaching from above dawnwards : In they WA 


which fill up theſe Cavities, and are faq: 
ned alfo to the Point of the Spine of the Fifi 
Vertebræ; they draw the Head backwards, WW 
On the Side of the Cavities of theſe two 
Muſculi recti, a little nearer to the EA 


are placed the Muſculi recti Mafores, hid 


are faſtened alſo to the Point of the Spine : YG 
the Second Yertebra of the Neck; they dray 
the Head backwards.  =_ 
On each Side of the before-mentione! 
Two ſuperficial Cavities, which are jus 
above the Nape, is faſtened the 1»/cul, 
Splenins, which occupies a pretty large Space Mi 
in a curved Line, which reaches obliquely 
from above downwards to the middle and 
poſterior Part of the Apophyſis Mammiſor. Wi 
mis, and is faſtened alſo to the Spines of the i- 
Five Inferior Vertebre of the Neck, and of 
the Five Superior of the Thorax; it draws 
the Head backwards. EO 
On the Side of the Muſculi recti Iajore;, 1 
little lower, and towards the Ear, to the Roots Mi 
of the Apophyſis Mamillares, are faſtened the 
Auſculi obliqui Minores, which have their In. 
ſertion at the Extremity of the tranſvere 
Apophyſis of the Firlt Vertebra; they draw the A 
Head backwards. | 6 
Upon the Brink of the Great Foramen, 
thro which deſcends the Spinal Marrow 
backwards, there is moſt commonly a ſmal 
Prominency, which in the Extenſion of the RR 
Head, reſts upon another Prominency 
which belongs to the Firſt FVertebra; It 
{ſerves in lieu of a Spine, and prevents the 
Head from falling too far backwards, which 
would make too large an Aperture betwit MW?! 
the Occiput and the Firſt Vertebra, and cauſe Rc: 
a Compreſſion of the Medulla Oblongata. Wi 
On each ſide of the Great Foramen, thro ai 
which the Spinal Marron does deſcend, 
there are Two large Protuberances or flat MW f 
Condyli; each of theſe Apophyſes is Articuk- 
ted with each of the Cavities of the firſt Ve-. 
tebra of the Neck: Theſe Apophyſes are calld MU 
Coronides. 3 
On cach Side of the Great Foramen of the 
Occiput, to wit, at the Root of the Apophyv il 
Coronoides, tiere is a Cavity, and ſomeFurrows Wl 
into which is faſtened the great Aponeurs Wyn 
tick Ligament which ties the firſt Yertebra io 


— — — 7 1 
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we 


165 0:7, and does incircle the whole Ar- 
hee nr £ | 8 
ore; 55 Ich Side of the Apophy/is Coronoides 
fat. +- 1s molt commonly a ſmall Prominen- 
Fit e hich artics upon the Great Foramen of 
s. e 0:4 : Upon each of theſe ſmall Pro- 
tuo inencies, is faſtened the Ligament that ties 
Ex Nie c Dons or Tooth into the Second Yertebra of 
nich he Neck. 


on cach Side of that ſmall Prominency, 
lich is ſituated in the middle of the Elon- 
n of tlie * ol is faſtened the Muſculus 


nel be ſep hag æus, which lies altogethier upon the 

jut anlverle Apophyſis ol the YVertebra of the 

4 cck. . | | | 

ac: Upon the Anterior Part of the Brim of 

ieh e great Hole of the Occiput, betwixt the 

and o Apophyſes Cronoides, touches the Dens 

jor. SE the Second Vertebra, upon which the 

the lead turns like upon a Pivot. 

| of RS Upon the Elongation of the Occiput, to 
r, before and at the Root of each of the 


phhſes Coronoides, there is molt commonly 
=: Oral, but very Superficial Cavity; into 


5299 
os rhich is faſtned a ſmall Muſcle, which has 
ies Inſertion at the Root of the Tranſverſe 
In- Apophhſis of the Firſt Fertebra of the Neck. 
e '& Muſcle makes the. Chin approach to 
the be Breaſt. 
2 At the very undermoſt Part of the Occi- 


6% tꝗhere is a very large Hole, thro which 
pics the Medulla Oblongata, the Dura and 


be skull thro this Hole, is join'd with the 
Eight Fair: The Internal Jagular Veins, 
nnd the Internal Cærotides, do allo paſs thro 
chis Foramen. 
Betwixt the Great Foramen of the Occiput 
and the Yomer, there is a long Apophy/is 
: call d the Elongation of the Occipur. 
nin the middle of this Elongation of the 
0 RO cciprt, there is moſt commonly to be ob- 
dev d a {mall Prominency, unto which is 
WW {ftencd a large, round and nervous Liga- 
ment, which with its other Extremity is ty'd 
„- co the ſuperior, anterior and nuddle Edge 
of the Firſt Vertebra of the Neck. This Li- 
ment prevents the Head from being 
e throw too far backwards. 
I bere arc certain Inequalities at the Root 
„of the 0 i, Sryloides; to wit, on each 
dae. betwixt the Apo hh. ATijtoil s and Co- 
eden, into which is iulerted a Mulcle, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Wc. 


Wis Mater, the Spinal Nerve, which entring 
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which has its Inſertion alſo at the Extremi- 
ty of the Tranſverſe Apophyſit of the Firſt 
Vertebra of the Neck; it makes the Chin 
move towards the Breaſt. 

On the Poſterior Part of the Root of the 
2775 Maſtoides there is a Cavity, into 
which is faſtened another Muſcle that has its 
Inſertion at the Point of the Tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſis of the Firſt Vertebræ of the Neck 
about the ſame Place where the Obliquas 
Major and Minor are placd. It ſerves to 


draw the Head a little backwards at the 


ſame Time it is bent forwards, when we 
put the Chin upon the Breaſt. 

On the Inferior and Lateral Part of the 
Oc ciput, under that Place where the Obli- 
quus Major and Minor have their Situa- 
tion, is faſtened a {mall Muſcle, which not 
improperly may be calld the Auxiliary 
Muſcle of the Obliquus Major and Minor, 
becauſe it is Aſſiſtant to them in the Oblique 
Motion; It has its Inſertion on the Side of 
a {mall Prominency, which ſerves inſtead of 
a Spinous Apophy/zs to the Firſt Vertebræ ot 
the Neck : This Muſcle 1s ſometimes want- 


ing. 

Round the whole Edge of the Ocoiput, 
you may obſerve, at ſome Diſtance from one 
another, certain Holes, into which are incha- 
ſed or inclos d certain oblong ſmall Bones, 
call'd the Keys, which ſerve. for the Con- 
nexion of the Occiput and «the Parietalia; 
for theſe Key; or {mall oblong- pointed 
Bones go from the whole Edge of the Occi- 
put to the Parietalia, to ſtrengthen their 
Articulation. 

Sometimes there is a large Iriangular 
Bone chaſed into the ſuperior and middle 
Part of the Occipar, which being all round 
and provided with ſmall Teeth, does form a 
Suture. Chirurgeons ought to be careful 
not miſtake this Suture for a Fracture of 
the Skull, - 

Sometimes alſo this large Triangular + 
Bone of the Occipat is divided in Tio by 
a Suture, which reaches trom above down- 
wards: This may alſo be eaſily miſtaken 
for a Fracture, 

The MAuſculus Occipitalis has its Origin at 
the Sutura Lambdoides, and covers the whole 
Occipat : It draws the Skin of the Head 
trom betore backwards, 


The 


The Satura Lambdoides is formed by the 
Conjun&ion of the Occiput, with the Two 
Offa Parietalia on the Superior and Lateral 
Part, and on the Poſterior Part with the 
Of: Temporuy below. * 

In the Concave Part of the Occiput there 
is a large Crois, which divides the whole 
Bone almoſt into Four equal Parts. Unto 
this whole Croſs the Dura Mater is moſt 
cloſely united. All along the Superior 
Wk of this Crols is faſtened the Inferior 
Part of the Longitudinal Soars. - 

At the Right Arm of the Croſs there is 
a long Furrow, into which is fix'd the 
Right Lateral Sinus. 

At the Left Arm of the Croſs there is a 
long Furrow or Gutter, into which is plac d 
the Left Lateral Sinus, 

In the middle of the Croſs there is a 
large Prominency : At this Place the Lon- 
gitudinal Sinus becomes bifid, and forms 
the Right and Left Lateral Sinus. | 


Each of the Lateral Sinus begins at the 


large Protuberancy in the middle of the 
Croſs. | | 
The Right. Longitudinal Sinus begins at 
the large Prominency that 1s in the middle 
of the Croſs. = ” 
The Falſe begins at the large Protuberan- 
cy which is in the middle of the Croſs, 
and is faſtened very firmly to it. | 
The Inferior Sinus, which is under the 
Falſe, begins at the great Protuberancy 
which 1s plac'd in the middle of the Croſs. 
At the Inferior Branch of the Croſs, 
which begins at the large Protuberancy 1n 
the middle of the Croſs, and ends at the 
great Foramen of the Occiput, the Duplica- 
ture of the Dara Mater, which divides the 
Cerebellum into the Right and Left Part, is 
faſtened. | 


Above each of the Branches of the Croſs, 


there is a large Cavity, in which the poſte- 


rior Lobes of the Brain are received. 

Above the Two Branches that run a- 
thwart the Croſs, there are Two large Ca- 
vities, which are the Receptacles of the 
Lobes of the Cerebellurs, _— 
In the great Furrow or Gutter which is 
in the Elongation of the Occiput, betwixt the 
great Foramen and the Sella of the Os Sphe- 
noides, the Medulla Oblengata is lodged. 
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The Vertebral Arteries are placd ali 
along the Furrow of the Occiput, and yi 


the Os Hyoides,. &c. 


gei, and Stylop 


_ under the Marrow to enter into ff 
Skull. | | KH 
Upon the Brim of the great Foramen of thi 


32 
bi 


Occipar, which gives Paſſage to the Marni 


there is on each Side an oval Hole in 
Apophyſes Cronoidet, through which paſſi 
the Nerve of the Ninth Pair; which di 
perſes itſelf into the Tongue and its Mulch 
into the Sdlival Glands, into the Mulcles of 


This Hole is ſometimes double in 
1nſide of the Skull, but they are un 
ted in One on the outſide of it, as well x 
the Two Branches of the Nerves which d 
paſs through theſe Two Holes. 1 


Uaderneath the Os Petroſam there is 1 


* 
7 


large Hole, form'd by the Conjunction off 
Two Chinks or Cuts, made by the Os Occii 


tis, near the great Foramen, thro' which tk 


Marrow does deſcend, and by the inferia 
Part of the Apopiy/is of the Os Petroſum; fron 
the middle of the ſuperior Part of this Hole 
there ariſes moſt commonly, a {mill off 
Point, unto which is faſtened a Portion ff 
the Dara Mater, which dividing the Hoek 


into Two Parts, makes Two Holes of it. AW: 


to wit, one Anterior and the other Poſterior: 
Thro' the anterior Hole, the {ſpinal Nerz 


and that of the Eighth Pair, have their Egreſi 
this Laſt is diſperſed afterwards thro” th 


Muſeuli Longi & Scaleni of the Neck of th 
thro the Fern gerte, , the Sphenopharin 
and its Sphincter; thro the Muſculi Scalen, 


other Parts of the Breaſt. It penetrates to 


the Oe ſophag us, the Omentum, &c. thro the D 4 
poſterior Hole, formd by the Conjunction 
of the Os Occipitis, and of the Point of tn: Wn 
Apophyſss, unto which the Dura Mater 1 
faſtened, the lateral Sinus which exonerate 


i 


themſelves into the Internal Igulars, have 


their Egreſs. 


Progreſs. 
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Larynx, thro' the Muſcles of the Os Hyoider, 
arlngel of the 7 1 
Maſtoidei, &c. This Nerve enters into the 
Concavity of the Breaſt, where it impat 
its Branches to the Lungs, and to feveral nh 


7 
0 
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There is a Furrow in this Bone under 
the Os Petroſum, in which the bottom of Wl 


the Sack of the Internal Fugular has its 
At - : f 
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A Kt the poſterior Part of the Foramen, 
o which the lateral Sings have their 
iet, there is to be obſerv d a Hole, the 

trance whereof is behind the Condyli, which 

ſiuated at the Sides of the Foramen of 

a Fc Occiput, thro which paſſes a Veſſel 

ch opens into the YVertebral Sinus. Some- 

es this Hole is obſervable only on one 

| ES dle, and ſometimes there 15 NONE at all 3 

ol E 1 then the Blood that is contained in the 


ral Sinus, empties it ſelf into the Inter- 
—_ 7. _ | 


th 5 be Occiput is articulated by its ſuperior 
Is = ltcral Part with the Parictalia; by its 


eerior and poſterior, with the Of/a Tempo- 
„; by its inferior and anterior, witch the 
—_ rf, and the Cuneiform. 
fre Occipat differs ſo very much in the 
, that it is very difficult to fay any 
Ping of this Bone with any certainty.“ 

W In a Fatus of Nine Months, it conſiſts 
Ways of Four Pieces, the biggeſt of which 


We Three {maller do form the Hole thro' 


Vo on the Sides, and the Apophy/s call'd 
Elongation of the Occiput. — 
in the Ferss's before they come to their 

Waturity for the Birth, the biggeſt Part of 
Wc Occiput is ſeparated from all the other 
ncs, by Membranes, which turn oſſeous 
degrees. 5 


e O SSA TEMPORUM. 


The Offa Temporum, or Bones of the 


dale Part of the Skull, under the Partetalia. 
hey arc che ſmalleſt of all the proper 
ones of thc Skull; they are diſtinguith'd 
=o I wo Parts, which are divided in young 
dro, to wit, into the ſuperior Part, 
ic grows leſſer and leſſer, and is call d 
—_ 0: Siamoſum; and into the inferior Part, 
buch is call'd the Perroſam, becaule it is 
_ hard and rough. This Part contains 
_ mall Bones of the Ears, and all the 
Orgs i Heating, 

he {quimous or ſcaly Part of the 
eaples is a l curcular Bone, flat on 
7 © cxterior Part, id on the Inſide grovw- 
e dun or flopewile, like a Glaczz, for its 
er Connexion and Application with the 
Gn 


Medica, Chirurgica, Q&c. 


Irnis all the poſterior Part of the Head: 


W hich the Marron does deſceud; to wit, 


emples, do form the inferior, lateral, and 
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Unto the whole exterior Part of the Os 
Squamoſum is faſtened a large Muſcle, call'd 
the Temporal or the Crotaphites : It is faſt- 
ned alſo to the lower Part of the Parictale, 
above the Sutura Squamoſa, and in the Ca- 
vity of the Temples; it proceeds under the 
£ygoma, unto which it is faſtened, and em- 
braces the Apophyſis Coronides of the interior 
Jaw-bone. 

The Muſculus Attollens' of the Ear con- 
ſilts of ſome carneous Fibres, couched from 
above downwards upon the Pericranium, 
and going on in a ſtrait Line are faſtened to 
the poſterior Part of the Ear. 

The e Maſtoides is a large Protu- 
berancy, ſituated at the inferior and poſteri- 
or Part of the Bone of the Temples: Unto the 
luperior and anterior Part of the 4Apophy/is 
Maſtoides is faſtened a ſmall Muſcle, com- 
poſed of Five or Six carneous Fibres, which 
deſcend obliquely, and terminate in the 
middle of the Concha of the Ear. 

Into the poſterior Part of the Apophyſis 
Maſtoides is inſerted the Muſculus Maſtoi- 
devs, which has its Origin at the ſuperior 
and the exterior Part of the Sternum, and 
at the middle of the ¶Cavicala for the Flexion 
of the Head. | | 

At the Baſis of the 4pophyſss Maffoides on 
the inſide, and behind the Apophyſis Styloides, 
there is a Furrow or Gutter, which begin- 
ning at a {mall Hole which is ſituated be- 
twixt the Apophyſis Maffoides and the Sry- 


loides, ends at the poſterior Part of che Offe- 


ous Mammilla. Thro' this Furrow does 
paſs one of the Bellies of the Digaſtricus, 
which has its Inſertion at the interior Part 
of the Sympliyſit of the Chin, at its Inequa- 
lities, to pull the inferior Jaw- bone down- 
wards. Behind the Apophy/is Maſtoides, to 
wit, at its Root there is a Hole on each Side, 


thro' wluch does pats a large Vein, which. 


carries back. part of the Blood that has 
been diſtributed into the Integuments and 
Muicles, which cover tome of the hindmoit 
Part of the Head. This Vein opens in the 
lateral S , in that Part where they be- 
gin again to wind themſelves. Sometimes 
this Hole 1s oblervable only on one Side; 
and lomietimes it is not extant, and then the 
Blood that is contain d within theſe Veſſels, 
emptics ii ſelf into the cxternal * 

With 
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witli which tlie Branches of this Vein have 
a Communication. ; 

Juſt by the Apophy/is Maftoides, there is 
a long pointed Apophyſir, call'd Siyioides. 
At its Extremity there is taſten d a Ergament, 
which goes directly to the Extremities of the 
Cyrnua of the Os Hyoides. f 

At the Root of the Apophyſis Sryloides, the 
Atuſeulas Styloceratohyoideas has its Origina- 
tion, which is inſerved into the inferior 
Part of the Horn of the Os Fhoides, which 
it draws upwards. 

On the Inſide of the Apophy/rs Styloides, 
the S:ylopharingeas has its Rite, and its In- 
tertion at the Pharynx, which it draws up- 
wards to the Sides, for its Dilatation. 

At the exterior Part of the Apophyſis Sty- 
loides ariſes the Stylogloſſus, which is inſerted 
into the Sides of the Tongue, which it 
draws upwards. 

At the inferior and middle Part of the 
Offa Temporum, there is a long Apophy/is, 
call'd the Zygomaticus. 

The Extremity of the Zygomatick Proceſs 
is articulated by a Suture with the poſterior 
Apophyſis of the Os Mali, both which toge- 
ther form a Kind of an Arch, under which 
paſſes the ſtrong Tendon of the Muſcle 
call'd the Temporalis. 

In the Middle of the inferior Part of the 
Zygomatick Apophy/3s, there is a large Chink, 
unto which the Muſculus Zygomaticus is 
faſten d, which has its Inſertion at the An- 
gle of the Lips, to pull them aſide. 

At the interior Part of the Os Temporum, 
to wit, betwixt the Root of the Proceſſus 
Zygomaticus and Styloides, there is an oval 
Sinus, inveſted with a Cartilage, into which 
the Head of the lower Jaw-Bone is articu- 

lated. 
The whole Circumference of this oval 
Sinus is encircled by a membranous Liga- 
ment, which alſo embraces the'Neck of the 
Head of the inferior Mandible ; fo that the 
whole Articulation 1s ſurrounded by this 
Ligament. 

Betwixt the Root of the Apophy/is Maſtoi- 
des and the Zygomaticus, there is a large oval 
Foramen, or Hole, call'd the Conduit of the 
Ear, which gathers the Air to form the 
Sound, 

All round the Brim of this Conduit of 
the Ear, there are ſome Inequalities, eſpe- 


Anatomica, 


cially on that Side towards the Cavity, int, 
which the Cartilage of the exterior Ear , 
moſt cloſely united, being covered with ; 
Skin, under which 1s a littſe Fat, and a ne. 
vous Integument, which immediately ſu. 
rounds the Cartilage of the external EA 
Its Parts are : _ 
The rugged or convex Circle, or ſuperi 
Pleat, which ſurrounds the upper Part vi 
the Ear. . 
The Semicircle, which is ſituated und 
the convex Cartilage. : TIE 
The Concha, being that Cavity which ji 
comprehended within the Semicircle, an; 
reaches to the Alveolus, which is the ye 
men ſituated in the Middle of the Ear, 
The Lobe or Fibre of the Ear, is thy 
{mall Piece of Fleſh at the lower End N. 
the Far, unto which we faſten the E. 
Pendants. Dy 
The Pinna is the whole externa! Ear, a 
cepting the Lobe. | | 
The Helix is the whole exterior Surkelf 
of the Ear. Ts 1 
The Antihelix is the interior Part of H 
Pinna, which is next unto the Head. 1 
Behind and upon the Brim of the Hole 
the Ear, there is a Pit, unto which | 
faſten'd a ſtrong Ligament, which ties th 
Cartilage of the Ear to the Os Temporum, I 
There is a Conduit which begins at te 
Extremity of the Os Petroſum, and continus RE 
its Courle within the Bone to the Root of 


a4 


des. | 
The offeoas Circle of the 
the Bottom of the Conduit of the Ear. 
There is an oblique Sinuoſity ſituated e 
the ſuperior Part of the oſſeous Ring on 
Circle, in which lies concealed Part of ti 
Aaſrulus E xter nus. | 8 
The Chink of the offeous Circle of tk 
Ear, is a fmzll Cleft, hollowed with” 
round the whole fmall oflcous Circle. Int 
this Chink is faſten'd the Membrane of tw 
Tympanuzm, which divides the external EW: 
from the internal. . 
There is a Vacancy in the ſuperior Part ! 
the oſſeous Circle, tor there wants abo 
the Breadth of One or Two Lines to m 
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"I 2 the Fumes which the Humours fend 
orch through the Mouth into the Ears by 
in; of a Conduit : Of which, we ſhall 


* contains the Four {ſmall Bones of 


Hearing. 


The Barrel is a Cavity under the oſſeous 
ircle and the Membrane of the Drum, be- 
hollowed out within the Os Petraſum, 


This Cavity is inveſted with a Membrane, 


ich is covered with a great Number of 
mall Veſſels which are annexed to certain 
A pcrit1cs. 

= 75a of the Carotides, which diſperſe them- 
=: into the Dara Mater, and the reſt are 
ranches of thoſe Veſſels which are diftri- 
buted into the Membranes that inveſt the 
inuoſities of the Apophy/ic Maſtoides. 


Moſt of theſe Veſlels are Bran- 


The Canal 1s a Conduit which opens 1nto 


Wc anterior Part of the Barrel, and with 
iss other Extremity into the Palate. Its Si- 
tuation is before the oſſeous Conduit, which 
encloſes the internal Carotides. Tis through 
Wis Conduit that the Air enters into the 
WDrum, or that it paſſes from the Drum to 
che Mouth, where it is puſh'd forward by 
=: ic Force of the Air which the Membrane 
ef che Drum receives from abroad; for the 
rum being too full of Air, the Vibrations 
could not be performed, unleſs there were a 
tree Paſſage for the Air to go out. Tis alſo 


through this Conduit that deaf People can 


underſtand ſomething of what is ſaid when 
=: open the Mouth, and that the Smoak 
ek Tabacco opens its Paſſage through the 


ar. 


There is a Conduit which reaches into 


ce Cavity of the Apophyſis Maſtoides, into 
i the Air is puſhd by the Vibrations 
ich are made upon the Membrane of the 
Drum by the external Air; for if the Drum 


vere too full of Air, the Vibrations could 


rot bc made. The Entrance of this Conduit 
eat thc upper Part of the Barrel. 


At the Extremity of the oſſeous Canal 


WJ: crc are ſome Incqualities, unto which is 
attend another Pipe, which is partly Carti- 


= FI 4 
_ Flt ef the Mouth, 


£0, partly Membranous, which fi- 
5 the Conduit 


which reaches below 
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At the upper Part of the Barrel there is a 
ſmall Cavity, in which are placed tlie Heads 
of the Hammer, and of the Anvil. 

The Feneſtra Ovalis is ſituated at the Bot- 
tom of the Drum: And tis in this Open- 
ing that the Baſis of the Stirrop is faſten d. 
This Hole opens into the Labyrinth, and 
makes the Entrance of the Veſtibulum into 
the ſuperior Part. | 

At the Bottom of this Feneſtra Ovalis 
there is a- {mall Jetting out, upon which 
the Baſis of the S:irrop does reſt. 

The ſuperior Part of the Stirrop is call'd4 


the Head, into which a Muſcle has its In- 


ſertienm ea 

There is a hollow oſſeous Pipe in the Or 
Petroſum, at the Bottom of the Barrel, into 
which is faſten d the Muſcle of the Stirrop, 
which by contracting it ſelf, draws the 
WD on one Side to give Paſſage to the 

ir. 

At the Bottom of the Barrel there is 2 
round Hole, through which the Air enters, 
and moves a ſmall Membrane, which is in- 
ſerted into the Middle of this Hole. This 
Hole gives Entrance into the inferior Part; 
of which, more hereafter. | 

There 1s a ſmall Trench in the Middle of 
the Conduit of the round Hole, into which 
is fixd a Membrane like unto that of the 
Drum, which 1s ſhaken by the Vibrations 


of the Air. 


The NMalleus, or Hammer, is a longith 
Bone, thick and round at one End, and 


pointed at the other. The Head of the Ham- 


mer is a round 2 at one of its Extre- 
mities. The Handle of the Hammer is a long 
Apophyſis, which terminates in a Point. 
There is a Cavity and Two Prominencies 
at the Extremity of the Head of the Ham- 
mer, into which the Head of the Incus, of 
Anvil is articulated. 

The Handle, or the long Apophyſis of the 
Hummer, is faſten d lengthways to the Mem- 
brane of the Drum. The Muſcalns Interns 
is inſerted at the poſterior Part of the Han- 
dle of the Hammer, under its Head, a little 


under the MAuſculus Externus, and has its 


Origination at the Place where the bony 


Part of the Conduit does terminate. 


There is a {mall Riſing near the Foramen 


Ovale, upon which she Tendon of the Au 


9 
cuſus Internat doth paſs, before it is inſerted 
into the Handle of the Hammer. 3 

The {ſmall Apophyſis of the Hammer is ſi- 
tuated below the Head of the Hammer, un- 
to which is faſtend the Tendon of the A, 
culus Externus, fo call'd from its Situation 
upon the exterior Part of the Conduit, from 
whence it enters into the Barrel. 

The Incas or Anvil, is a {mall Bone reſem- 
bling unto an Anvil, the Head whereof is 
inchaſed into a Cavity at the ſuperior Part 
of the Barrel, and is articulated with the 
Head of the Hammer. 

The Head of the Anvil has one Promi- 
nency, and Two Cavities, into which are re- 
ceived the Two Prominencies, and the Ca- 
vity of the Head of the Hammer by a Gingly- 
mus. | 

The ſhort Apophyſis of the Anvil is placed 
at the- Entrance of the. Conduit, which 
reaches to the Apophy/is Maſfoides. There is 
a ſmall Cavity at the Entrance of the Con- 


duit of the-Apophyſis Maſtoides, in which the | 


Extremity of the ſmall Apophy/is ot the An- 
vil is conceal'd, and talten'd by a Ligament.: 
The long-Apophy/rs of the Anvil is articular 


ted with the Head of the Stirrop,be Means of 


a very ſmall Bone which lies betwixt them. 
The-Stapes or Stirrop, ſo call'd from its 


Relemblance to a Stirrop, is, with its Baß, 
inchaſed into the Feneſtra Ovalis we have 


poken of before. 

There is a ſmall Cavity at the Head of 
the Stirrop, into which 1s received the Con- 
vexity of a very {mall Bone, wherewith the 
Adophyſis of the Anvil is articulated, 

There 1s a ſmall Opening in the Stirrop 
that has a Furrow, in which is faſten'd a 
Membrane, which 1s interſperſed with ma- 
ay Veſſels. 

The Baſis of the Stirrop is altogether like 


the Bottom of a common Stirrop upon 


which wereſt our Feet: This Baſis is placed 
upon the Fene/tra Ovalis. 
Ihe fourth {mall Bone is ſituated betwixt 
the Head of the Stirrop, and the long Ato- 
' phyſss of the Anvil, It is Convex on that 
Side where it is faſten d with the Head of 
the Stirrop; and Concave on that Part 
where it receives the long Apophy/is of the 
Anvil. Tis call'd the Orbicalar Bone. 
Thete betore-mentioned Four ſmall Bones 
have no Cartilages where they are articu- 


Bibliothica Anatomicd, 


ſmall Bone, have no Marrow, and are ve. 


lated, but Ligaments, which tie them ti: 


ner: | ” . 
The Hammer, the Anvil, and the fourth 


ry ſolid 5 but the Stirrop is porous and 
light. Thefe ſmall Bones are provided allo 
with ſmall Holes, for the Paſſage of certain 
Veſſels that carry their Nouriſhment o 
them. —_ | 
Ihe Veftibalum or Porch, is a Cavity a. 
moſt round, ſituated behind the F 
Oxalis, being on its Inſide covered. with i RG 
Membrane, which is interſperſed with. Ve. 
ſels. 8 7 
TheLabyrinth is compoſed of the Veſtibulm 
and of Three ſemicircular Cenduits, which MR 
open into the Veſtibulam or Porch by Fir 
Apertures, and of the Cochlea, - © I 
The ſuperior ſemicircular Conduit em. 
braces the ſuperior Part of the Arch of th 
Porch : It runs from before backwards ou 
of the Veſtibulum, and with its other Extrc. 
mity is conjoind with the inferior Co- 
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duit. . 
The inferior ſemicircular Canal or Com 
duit ariſes from the inferior Part of th 
Porch, and unites with the ſuperior ſem 
circular Condunt, ſurrounding the inferia YG 
Part of the Porch : Theſe Two Conduits o 
pen in the Veſtibulum by one common Ape. 
ture. | 


8 


The middle ſemicircular Canal or Conduit 


5 
N — 


7 


is ſituated betwixt the Two others; i 
makes no more than a Semicircle, heren 
the others exceed that Compaſs. = 

Theſe Three Conduits open in the Porch 


105 
1 


— 5 


by Five Apertures, becauſe the Inferior aui 
Superior have one common Orifice. = 

The common Entrance of the ſuper 
and inferior Conduit is the biggeſt, 6, 
placed in the Middle of the Porch : IR 
Lowermoſt Aperture in the Porch, is tis 
Entrance of the Inferior Conduit. 25, 

The Hole which is above the infer 
Conduit, is the Entrance of the Midde 
Conduit: Ihe Auditory Nerve flides int 


K e Gn 


theſe Three Conduits. = 
The Cochlea is below the Porch, ſtretchig 5 
towards the Point or Extremity of the 0 1 
Petrojum © It conſiſts of a ſemicircular ſpiui - 
1 and of a Lamel which turns f « 
Lal. „ 
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1 55e Lamel in the Nature of an Arch; it 

terminates in the Barrel like a ſmall Beak. 
nis Beak, or Bill, makes the Partition be- 
cit the Feneſtra ovalis &. rotunda :; This 
cConduit riſes in a Spiral Line. The Spiral 
AS 7, is a ſlender Membrane, which riſes 
like a Spiral which turns round a Pivot like 
pair of Stairs, one above the other. 


1 The Demi-0val Conduit is hollow in that 


the Os Petroſum, which covers the 


There is an Aperture at the inferior Part 


oc the Os Petroſum, under the Hole that 
eires Entrance to the Auditory Nerve, thro' 

which paſſes an Artery and a Vein, which 
are Branches of the Internal Carorides, and 
the 7-2,/ar. This Conduit opens it ſelf in 
the interior Part of the Cochlea, near the 
W Fene/tr a Rotunda, 


Theſe Veſlels are diſperſed through the 


== Spiral Lamel, and through the Membrane 
RS that inveſts the Inſide of the Spiral Canal: 
= The Artery ſends forth a Branch to the 
Porch, and enters the ſemicircular Con- 
duits. 


The Foramen that gives Paſſage to the Au- 


ditory Nerve, is ſituated in the Middle of 
= the poſterior Part of the Os Petroſum, on the 
EXE Inſide of the Skull : This Hole forms a kind 
= of a Bottom of a Sack, which is anſwerable 
= to the Baſis of the Cochlea, and to the Arch 
ol the Porch. | 


There is a Foramen at the ſuperior Part 


at the Bottom of the Auditory Foramen, 
== through which the hard Part of the Au- 
ditory Nerve does paſs; which has its 
Esgreis out of a ſmall Hole that is ſituated 
== bcwixt the Apophyſis Maſtoides and Sty- 


8 ;  loides, 


There are certain ſmall Holes at the Bot- 


tom of the Hole of the Auditory Nerve, 


BS through which the ſoft Part of the Audito- 


= ry Ncrve has its Paſſage, and is divided into 
Ihree Branches at the Bottom of the Sack, 


being afterwards diſperſed into divers Parts 


or the Labyrinth. 


There is a long Gutter ſituated all along 


be luper ior Part of the Os Petroſum, on that 
dide which it next to the Brain: All along 
© within this Gutter, a Sinus of the Daura 


Mater is conſpicuous, which reaches to the 
Sella of the Os Sphendides. 
All along the inferior Part of the Os Pe- 


#r9ſrrw, ther is a Sinus of the Dura Mater, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


which has a Communitation-with the other 


1nto 
Inch diſtant from the Crown of the Occi- 


T 


Sinus, within the Gutter, towards the Sel“ 
la; and theſe Two Sinw's have alto a Com- 
munication with thoſe of the other Apophy- 
ſis, towards the poſterior Apophyſis Clinoides. 
The Bones of the Temples in the Fgtus is 
compoſed of Two Bones; to wit, the ſcals 
Part, which 1s ſeparated from the rocky or 
{tony Part; it has no Afophyſes Mamilares, 
nor S:yloides that are bony : The Four ſmall 
Bones of Hearing, which are within the 
Ear, are as large as in Adult Perſons. The 
circular ſmall Bone, unto which the Mem- 
brane of the Tympanum is faſten d, may be 
ſeparated from the Os Petroſum The Tem- 


ple-Bone 18 articulated on 1ts ſuperior Part, 


with the inferior of the Os Parietale, on its 
lateral and anterior Part, with the ſuperior 


7 of the Os Cunciforme, and witle 
the 


roceſs call'd the Elongation of the Occi- 

put; at its poſterior Part, with the inferior 

and poſterior Part of the Os Occipitis; and 

at its long Apophyſss, with that ot the O. 
Mali. 

The Sutura Squammoſa, is form'd by the 


Connexion of the Os Squammoſum, with the 


Os Parietale, the Occiput, and the Cune forme. 
Of the OS SPHANOIDES. 


The Os Sphenoides, or Cyneiforme, occupies 
the inferior and interior Part of the Skull, 
which it cloſes up, being placed like a 
Wedge betwixt the other Bones; 1t 1s cal- 
led alſo the Baſilare, becauſe it is the Baſis 
of the Skull. 

The Subſtance of this Bone 1s very un- 
equal, thin in ſome Places, and hard and 
thick in others, and is of an irregular Fi- 

ure. 
8 Under the Sella of the Sphensides, this 
Bone is divided into Two offeous Lamels; 
to wit, the ſuperior and the inferior; be- 
twixt which there is a Cavity divided in 
Iwo by an oſſeous Lamina, which ſtretches 
from above downwards : This is called the 
Sinus of the Os Sphenoides, which is not to 
be found in all Perſons ; and when it is 
Wanting the Bone is very ſpongious and 
light. 
In Jury People, this Bone is ſeparated 

Four Parts; The Fir, is about an 
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tions deſign'd for the Optick Nerves: The 
Third and Fourth are more raifed, and call d 
the Temporal Apophyſes of the Os Sphanvides : 
But ſome Authors will allow of no more 
than Three; to wit, the Firf, which makes 
the Baſis; the Sccond, the Sadle; and the 
Third , the Apophyſes Pterigoides, | But in 


Adult Perſons, the Sphenoides is- only one 


fingle Bone, which the Ancients uſed to 


call the Colatorium; becauſe they were of 


by theſe Holes into the Mouth. - 
In the Middle of the Os Cuneiſorme, be- 


Opinion, That the Pitaita was percolated 


twixt tire Two Apophyſes Pterigoides, there is 


a {mall Apophyſs pointed at the End, and 


broad at the Bas; unto this Apophy/is the 


Cavity of the Vomer is inchaſed. 


* 


The Muſculus Artollens Proprius of the 


Eyc-lids, is faſtend unto the Superior Part 

of the Foramen Opticum. You 
The Muſculus Superbus is fixed to the ſupe- 

rior Part of the Foramen Opticum. ” 
The Humilis is faſten d unto the lower and 


middle Part, in the Framen 3 tlic 


The Major Obliquus is placed in the Fora- 
men Opticum, a little on one Side of the 
Attollens of the Eye-lids. It riſes along the 
Bone, which fornis the ſuperior Part of the 
Orbit, and paſſes through the little cartila- 


ginous Pulley which is faſten d unto the 


tupertor Part of the Orbit, in a {mall 
Cavity at the Side of the Noſe. 

At the Bottom and the upper Part of the 
external lateral Part of the Orbit, above 
the pointed Angle of the Os Sphenoides, 


there is a Hole, through which paſſes an 
Artery, being a Twig of a Branch of the 


internal Carotider, which touches upon the 
Eye, which is diſperſed almoſt through the 
Whole Dura Mater, that covers the anterior 


Part of the Brain. 


Towards the Middle of the Os Sphænoides, 


to wit, on each Side of the Yomer, there is 
a large Afophyſis, hollowed in the Middle 
of it, ſhaped like Two Wings, whence it is 
called the Apophyſit Pterigoides. 

The exterior Part of the Apophyſis Pteri- 
goides, is called the Exterior Wing; and the 
Interior Side of it, is the Interior Wing. 

The Mu ſcul us Prerigtidens Iuternus, has its 
Origination on the flat interior Side of the 


_ Bibliotheca Anatomicd, 
Fut The Second; is that which is called the 
Sella Equina, or the Salle, and the Blonga- 
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exterior Wing of the Apophy/is Plerig del id ; | x | 


is inſerted on the interior flat Side of the An. 
gle of the inferior Mavilla, which it ſhutz 


The Prerigoidens Externus ariſes at the eu. WM 


terior Side of the exterior Wing of the Ado. 


Pt Prerigoides, and has its Inſertion it : F 
that Space which is betwixt the Conu431,4 
and the Corone of the inferior Ma vill 40 * 


which it draws aſide. 


The Pieriſtaphilinus Internus has its Riſe Ml 
at the ſmall SHliſorm Point, that is ſituatel Mi 
before the great Apophy/is Styloides : It af. 
cends along the Wing of the Apophyſis Pre: 
rigoides on its interior Side, and winds itielf 


round a {mall Hook that 1s at the Extremuty 


of the interior Wing, like on a Pulley, and 
is inſerted into the Palate. At the Extremi. i 
ty of the inferior Wing of the Apophyſis Pte. 
rigoides, there is a ſmall Hook, round which 
the Tendon of the Pteriſtaphilinus Tnernus 


and Externus do turn or wind themſelves 


The Preriſtaphilinus Externus ariſes from 
the Baſis of the interior Wing of the A. 
Phi ſis Pterigoides: It aſcends all along the 

Outſide, winds itſelf round the ſmal! Hook Mi 
that is at the Extremity of this Wing, and 
has its Infertion at the Palate. = 

Bet wixt the 1 1 Pteripoides and the 
1 2 


- 
* 


SHloides, there is another {mall Proceſs, cal- 
led the S:yliformis : It is very ſharp-pointed, 
and the Sphenopharingexs is falten'd to it, 
which has its Inſertion on the Side of the 
Pharynx, which it draws aſide for its Am- 


plification. 


In the Skull in the Middle of the O, 
Sphenoides, there is a Cavity, which reſem- 
bling unto a Horſe's Sadd ſe, is called the 


Sella Turcica: Within this is fixed a large 5 


Gland, called the Pituitary Gland ; over 
which 1s placed the Tunnel of the Bratn. 
In the Middle of the Sella of the Os Sphe- 
noides, there are fome ſmall Holes that are 
obſervable chiefly in young Bodies. Many 
of the Anatomiſts have been of Opinion, 
That the Lympha, which is contained in the 
Pitaitary Gland, is diſcharged into the Sits 
that arc within the S] of the Os Sphami- 
des, and that from thence it was carried in- 
to the Mouth ; but moſt commonly theſe 
Holes diſappear in Adult Perſons; and in 
Children, are fill'd up with ſanguinous Vel- 


© | 
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fels which convey back the Blood from the 


Bones, that form the Snus of the Sa and 


” = 


ga long Trench form'd by 


7. Ihrough this irregular 


hy 


= Medica, Chirurgica, Gc. 
HE. bc the Membranes, wherewith theſe Sinus“ 
ee inveſted ; ſo that tis not likely that the 


Wha ſhould paſs through theſe Holes. 


bere is a Sinus or Cavity within the Hol- 


r neſs of the Two Tables of the Bones, 
hich forms the Sella of the Os Sphænoides, 
io which ſome have believed, that the 
WL :-4 of the Pituitary Gland did empty 
ſelf, in order to its being convey'd from 


Wience to the Mouth. 


in \ 
2 


pere is molt frequently obſervable, an 
cgdous Lamel, which flretches from above 


Wownwards, and divides into two the great 
which is under the Sella of the Os Sphe- 
oidec. | 

Tris believed, That the Dura Mater does 
Wot adherc to the Surface of the Bottom of 
e ./ of the Os Sphenuides, 

on each Side of the Sa of the Os Sphe- 
Poides, at its anterior Part, there is a long 
Warp-pointed Apophy/is, which is called the. 
Interior Apophyſis Clinoides of the Sella of the 
„ Sphandides. 


_ 0: each Side of the poſterior Part of the 


of the Os Sphenoides, there are Two Apo- 


%, calfd the Poſtericr Cingides. 


At the Root of each anterior Apopry/is Cli- 
Woides, there is an exact round Hole, of the 
Pignels of a ſmall Writing Pen, which gives 
Paſſage to the Second Pair of Nerves, called 


epic, which enter into the Eye-Apple, 
id do forin the Retina. Through the inte- 


Wor Part of this Hole, paſſes a large Branch 
Wt the Arteria Carotides into the Orbit. 

juſt under the anterior Apophyſes Clinoides, 
3 very ſharp-edg- 
Bones, reaching from the anterior Side of 
e lla of the Os Sphancides til! towards 
e Temples, where it terminates in a very 
Irge pointed Angle, under the Foramen 


e whole Third Pair of Nerves, called the 
lororer of the Eyes, do paſs; the whole 
ourth Pair, called the Patherict ; tlie 
bole Sixth Pair, and the tuperior Twig of 


eancrior Branch, of the Fitth Pair, called 


Nie Optic Branch. 

intt abe * * — f 

Jutt avorc where this great irregular Fur- 
Wo had its Beginning, and at the Side of 


e lla of the Os Shenvides, there is a 
_ ound Hole, which docs not pierce 
7 h. „Kull directly trom above Gow nwarde, 
ls us Aperture behind the Orbit, be- 


"Urrow,. 


93 
twixt the Apophyſis Pterigoides, and the great 
Bone of the ſuperior Maxilla: Through 
this Hole paſſes the inferior Twig of the an- 
terior Branch of the Fifth Pair. 

Imimediately under this Conduit, on the 


Side of the Sella of the Os Sphemoides, at a 
few Lincs Diſtance from the Extremity of 


the Os Petroſum, there is on each Side a pret- 
ty large oval Hole, which penetrates thro' 
the poſterior Extrenuty of the Os Sphænoides, 
through which the poſterior Branch of the 
Fifth Pair paſſes. 
At a Line's Diſtance from the poſterior 
Point of this betforeſaid oval Hole, there is 
a-very {mall Hole, the Diameter of which 
does not exceed the Breadth of a Line, thro' 
which a Branch of the cxternal Carotide Ar- 
tery does pats ; which entring into the Skull, 
is faſten d to the Dara Mater, where it is di- 
varicated into many Branches, which diſ- 


perſe themſelves through that Part of the 


Dara Mater which covers the Sides and up- 
per Fart of the Brain. 
At half a Line's Diſtance above the ſharp- 


pointed Angle of the great irregular Fur- 


row, there is a ſmall Hole, through which 
Goes pats a Twig of a Branch of the inter- 
n Caro:ades, winch touches upcn the Eye, 
and dupertes itelf almoſt through thac 
whole Part of the Dura Mater which co- 
vers the tore Part of the Brain. 

The O, Sphencides is ſtill cattilaginous in 
the Second Month; but its Two Wings be- 
come cſſcous in the Tlird: In the Fourth 
Monti, it does conſiſt moſt commonly of 
Eight Bones: In the Fifth Month, all its 
{mall Bones begin to be cemented together: 
And in the Ninth Month, they make but 
one Bone, though they appear as yet to be 
icparated by fome Lines or Streaks. 

The Os :premvides is articulated at its po- 
ſterior and lateral Part with the Temple- 


Bone; at its inferior and poiterior Part, 


with the inferior Part of the Bone of the 
Temnlees. and -1t] ] El 411 the 
1emplies, and WHA the Elongation ot tne 
Occipar ; at its interior Part, with the Or 
Coronale, the Ethmoides, the great Bonc ot 
the Mandible, the Two Bones of the Palate, 
ind the Os Mali; and by its great 4pephy/ 
211 dne 3 HA - 49 3 * 118 Qrcat LAPCPFIY (35 
” . 1 5 . HA. 
Temporal, with the Parietarias: To be ſhort, 
it touches upon all the Boncs of the Sku}, 
excepting the Os Unga, and the Os Va. 
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Of the OS ETHMOI DES. 


The Os Ethmoides, or Cribroſum, is ſocal- 
jed, becauſe it is perforated with many 
2 nall Holes like a Sive: It is inchaſed with- 


in a large Notch, which is ſituated in the 


interior, inferior, and middle Part of the Os 3 
Frontis, and deſcends into the Note, where 
it occupies almoſt the whole Cavity. The 


Os Cribroſum makes the upper Part of the 
Ethmoid 4. | 

The Os Gribroſurs is perforated with ma- 
my ſinall Holes, through which paſs the 


Firſt Pair of Nerves, which form the Or- 


gans of Smelling. This Pair being diſperſed 
into many Threads, enter into the Noſe, 
and afterwards diſperſe themſelves in the in- 
terior Tunick. Tis alſo through thoſe ſmall 
Holes that the Pitaita was formerly believed 
to paſs from the Brain into the Noſe, but 
with very little Probability, ſeeing this 


Sive- like Bone is covered with the Dara 


Mater, which is very porous in this Place, 
and - periorated with many fmall Holes 
through which the Optick Nerves pals, 
avhich fill up all the Holes of the Os Cribro- 
ſum. 


The Crifa Galli, is a flat Apophyfis hike a 


Comb of a Cock, being ſituated in the Mid- 


elle of the Os Cribroſum, which it divides as 
It were in I wo Parts. The Dara Mater 1s 


taſten'd very cloſe to this Apophyſss. 


The Os Planum 18 a bony Lamel, very 


ſmooth and flender, united on each Side of 


the Os. Ethmoides : This Bone forms the late- 
-ral, internal, and middle Part of the Orbit 
of the Eye. 
There is a finall Hole in this Bone, call'd 
the interior Orbital, through which a Branch 
of the Fifth Pair of Nerves does paſs: Some- 
times this Hole is in the inferior Part of the 


0. Frontis, which makes Part of tlie Orbit. 


The ſpongious Lamels of the Os Ethmoi- 
des are turned like a Horn, and ſituated in 
the Cavity of the Noſe, whnch they almoſt 


nil up ; and under the Os Cribroſum. Theſe 


Lamels are inveſted with a Membrane, 
winch is called the interior Membrane ot 
the Noſe; and upon this Membrane are 
couched the Ramifications of the Oltactory 
Nerves; The more thele ſpongious Lamets 


Smelling. 1 | 
Betwixt the ſpongious Laminæ, which 


1 
13 
| 


Wir % 


. 
6 


Noſe, in Conjunction with the Two Bolin 
of the Noſe. There is one of theſe Hu 
placed on each Side of the Noſe : They lar” 
the ſame Uſe as the ſpongious Bones of tn 
Noſe; of which we have ſpoken before. 

The whole Os Ethmoides is cartilaginoſ 
in a Fætus, except in the Os Planum, wad WY 
Six Months End begins to turn oſſeous. . 
other Parts of the Os Ethmoides continue 
3 for a long Time after tin 

rt. 1 


The whole Os Ethmoides which is coli 
poſed of the Os Cribroſam, the Two 0/88: 
Plana of the ſpongious Lamels of the NH 
and of the great Partition that divides il 
Noſe into Two equal Cavities, is articu e 
ted at the Os Cribroſum, within a lay”, 
Notch ſituated at the interior, inferior, a 
middle Part of the Os Frontis : At the 
Planum, with the inferior Part of the n 
Fronts, that which torms the ſuperior Fl. . 
of the Orbit of the Eye; as alſo by the lan lie 
Os Plauum, with the lateral Part of the Me 
Unguis, that which advances furtheſt witli. 
the Orbit: And again, by the ſame Os Pl 
num, with that Part of the great Bone 4h 
the Mandible, which forms the in E 


t of the Orbit on the Side of the great 
eie By the O5 Spong ioſum it 18 articula- 
wich the ſuperior Parts of the Two 
eee Bones of the Maxilla, which do 

n cke lateral Part of the Cavity of the 
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f the VOMER, or the PLOUGH- 
1 SHARE. 


W The Power is a long Lamina placed in the 
cerior and poſterior Part of the Cavity of 
e \oſc, 8 that Part it divides imo 
eo equal Cavities. 
85 lo "he poſterior and inferior Part of the 
„e, there is a long and deep Furrow, in 
hach a flat and pointed Apophy/is is articu- 
ed, which is ſituated in the Middle of the 
. ij, betwixt the Two Apophyſes 
—_; ici. 5 
all along the ſuperior Part of the Homer 
ere eis a deep Chink, form'd by Two very 
in oſſeous Lamels, in which the great La- 
„ of the Os Ethmoies, which forms the 
in Partition of the Noſe, is. fixed by its 
terior and poſterior. Part. This Lamina, 
agetler with the Vomer and a Cartilage, 
Wkethe whole. Partition of the Noſe. 
be whole Length of the interior Part of 
ie Vomer conſiſts of a thin and tharp-edged 
= i. This Part of the Vemer is articu- 
ted at its whole Length with a long Cleft 
SS: Cavity, ſituated upon the Arch of the 
a 2latc, which on the Inſide makes the Baſis 
f thc Noſe. 
Tubus Cavity is form'd by the Conjunction 
f the Two great Bones of the Upper-Jaw, 
id of the Two ſmall Bones of the Palate; 
"RS! | which together make the Vault or Arch 
che Palate. This Cleft begins in the 
ode, and terminates in the poſterior Part, 
cit the Two Apophyſes Pterigoides. The 
Loren begins to oflity in the Fourth 
Month. | 
W The Vomer is articulated &þ its poſterior 
irt with the Middle of the Os Sphemvides, 


eo Erhmoides, with the Two imall Bones 
bc Palatc, and with the Two great Bones 


ere Maniible, 5 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


d at its inferior Part with the Lamint of 


ä 
Of the Bones of the NOSE. 


The Two Bones of the Noſe are ſmall 
Four- ſquare Bones, which form the ſuperior 
Part of the Vault of the Noſe. 5 

The longitudinal Suture of the Bones of 
the Noſe, is made by the Conjunction of 
theſe Two Bones. It reaches from above 
downwards, from the Os Frontis to the Ex- 
tremities of theſe Bones. 

Upon each of the Bones of the Noſe, . 
jult by the longitudinal Suture, about th: 
Middle, there is a ſmall round Hole, which 
aftords Paflage to the Blood-Veſſels. 

At the Root of the Noſe there is a ſmall 
Suture, formed by the Conjunction of the 
Two Bones of the Noſe with the lower and 
middle Part of the Os Froxtis, which may 
be. calld the tranſverſal Suture of the Nole. . 

All along upon the longitudinal Suture of 
the Noſe, is plac'd a Production or Appen- 
dage of the Muſculus Frontalis; which makes 
a 1mall Triangle ſoceles ; the Baſe or largeft 
Place of which is ſituated upon the tranſ- 
verſe Suture of the Noſe, and its Point ter- 
minatcs- at the inferior Part of the Noſe. - 
But this Part of the Muſcle is conſpicuous + + 
only 1n thoſe that have large Noſes, 

At 'the ſuperior Part of the Bone of the 


Noſe, where it is articulated with the Os 


Frontis, there is a ſmall Poiht on that Side 
which looks to the great Angle of the Eye. 
Unto this Point is-annexed the Maſculus At- 
tollens Naſi, which deſcends in the Form of 
a Triangle to the lower Extremity of the 
Bone of the Noſe, and covers the whole flat 
Part of it, excepting a very flender Portion, 
which ſtretches all along the longitudinal 
Suture of the Note, upon which the = 4 
pendage of the MAuſculus Frontalis reits, 
This Muſcle has its Inſertion into the 
Wings of the Noſe, which it draws up- 
wards. 

The Spine or Ridge of the Noſe is the ſu- 
perior and longitudinal Part, which begins 
at the Os Frontis, and reaches to the Carti- 
lage call 'd the Acromion. 

Thie Acromion is a Cartilage which begins 
at the Extremities of the Bones of the Noſe, 
and ends at the Tip of the Note, 


At 
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At the Extremity of the Bone of the Noſe, 


where the Cartilage Acromion has its Con- 
nexion, which forms the lowermoſt Half of 


the Bone of the Noſe, is faſtend a ſmall 
Muſcle, call'd the Interior Cloſer of the Wings 


of the Noſe, which lies concealed on the In- 
ſide under the Tunick of the Noſe. 


At the Extremity of the Spine of the 


Bones of the Noſe there are certain Pits, 
unto which is falten'd the Cartilage call d 
the Acromioa, which forms the inferior Halt 
of the Noſe. 


On the interior Part, and all along the 


longitudinal Suture of the Noſe, there is a 
Spine or Promi nency, wluch does reſt upon 


the oſſeous and cartilaginous Partition of 
the Noſe. 


The Bones of the Noſe are oſſeous in the 


Fetus when come to its Maturity. In the 

Third Month, the ſuperior Part of the Noſe 

is already offity'd, but the inferior Part is 
fitill membranous. 


The Bones of the Noſe are on the ſuperior 


Part articulated with the inferior and mid- 


dle Part of the Os Frontis, where, by their 


Conjunction, there is formed a {mall tranſ- 
verle Suture. On their lateral Parts the 
are articulated at their whole Length with 


1153 
tle 
91 1120 
the 


{uperior p9py/iz5 of the great Bone of 
Mandible, which forms the inferior Sides 


of the Noſe; and they are articulated one 


with another by the Means of a ſmall lon- 
gitudinal Suture, which reaches from the 
upper Part quite to the Extremity of the 
:Nole. 


Of the Two OSSAUNGUIS, or 


NAIL-BONES. 


The Ofz-Unguis are Two ſmall Læminæ 


of the Bignets of the Tip of a Finger, placed 
at the great Angle of the Eye. It is call'd 
Lie Nail-Boae from its Reſemblance, as alſo 
the Lacrymal, becauſe the Tears fall into the 
Note through this Bone. 


All along the lateral Part of the Os Un- 


_ gas, that which is neareſt to the Noſe, there 
Is a Gutter, or Trench, into which is fixed the 
Lacrymal Sack, or the interior Lacrymal 

Gland, which penetratcs into the Note, and 
through which the Tears run into the Noſe 
y Iwo ſmall Holes, call d the Pπ⁰ Lacr )- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, —_ 
 malia, which are plac'd in the Lai 


Gland. 


3 


This ſmall Bone does form a ſmall u 


of the oſſeous Vault of the Noſe, and pan 20 


of the Orbit of the Eye, at the great Anz ; 
The Os Unguis does not appear in a Fr; 


till about the Fourth Month after Concy i 5 | 


It 1s articulated at 1ts ſuperior Part wig 8 
the Os Frontis; and its poſterior and late; ne 


partly with the Os Planum, partly with |. 


great Bone of the ſuperior Maxillæ; and vi 
its anterior Part with the ſuperior App 
of the great Bone of the Mavilla, Wat 
does form Part of the Noſe. 4 


Of the OS MALI, er ZYGOM4lll 


The Two Ofa Mali form the middle ani, 
lateral Part ot the Face, and that rotum 
Prominency call'd (by the French) La H 
. mctte. | 5 
The ſuperior Apophy/is of the Os Mali, if 
a Point of the Length of an Inch's Breadtl 
which is articulated with the inferior and 
lateral Apophhyſis of the Os Frontis, and torn 


the leſſer Angle of the Eye. 


Sometimes there are Two ſmall Holes u : 
be obſerved in the Os Mali, which give P 


ſage to Two Branches of the Veins. 


Upon the Brink of the Suture of the 4 
ſer Angle of the Eye, which is formed bl 
the Conjunction of the Apophyſis of the 0: 
faſten d tf 
Imall Cartilages which form the Edges df 
the Eye-lids within the Orbit of the Eyes 

The poſterior Apophy/is of the Os Mali, ii 
articulgted with a long Apophyſis of thi 
Temple-Bone, both which form a Kinda 
an Arch, under which paſſes and is faſtend 
the ſtrong Tendon of the Muſculus Cru 


Mali and of the Os Frontis, are 


phites. 


The anterior Apophy/is of the Os A 
articulated with the ſuperior Part of MNT 


O, Maxille,, both which together form H 


inferior Parb of the Orbit of the Eye. 


Ihe inferior Apophy/is of the Os Mali vi 
ſhort and round, and does form the low 


round Part of the Check. 


At the interior Part of the Os Mali, ju 
by a {mall Suture made by the Conjuncta lM: | 
of the C. Mali, and the lateral f 17 


ee great Bone of the Unger! aw, there are 
me Inequalities, all within half an Inch's 


— readth, into which is inſerted the Mu ſcu- 


„ ce, vr 
c che inferior Mandible. 

= 7s Bone oſſifies in the Third Month af- 
er Conception 8 
nn che Fourth Month it is not as yet con- 


wi ina with the Os Frontis, unleſs it be only 
eg - Membrane. . 

1 t1:-B Tic Os Mali is articulated with the Os 
d, the Temple-Bone, and the ſuperior 
11 e. Bone, as alſo with the Os Cuneiforme. 


f | DF the Two great Bones of the Superior 
=” MAXILLA. 


W The Two Offa Maxillaria, or the Two 
Wc: Bones of the ſuperior Maxilla, are 
tuated at the inferior and middle Part of 
be Face. | 
At the ſuperior Part of the Os Mavxillare, 
Where is a ſtreight Apophy/ir of an Inch in 
Tength, which forms Part of the oſſeous 
Nault of the Noſe, and almoſt the whole 
Freat Angle of the Eye. f 
On the Side and the Middle of this Apo- 
½, there is a ſemicircular Trench, which, 
aß n Conjunction with the ſemicircular Chink 

er the Os Ungvis, do form a Hole, which 
Sn each Side penetrates into the Cavity of 

be Noſtrils. Through this Hole paſtes the 
Wo acrymal Gland. : 
el At the Extremity of the long ſuperior 
a ehe of the Os Maxillare, there are ſome 
5 MW inall Teeth, wherewith a ſmall Part of the 
2 "SW nfcrior Apophy/is of the Os Frontis is inarti- 


il Fulated, which forms a flender Part of the 
10 ereat Angle of the Eye. 


At the Root of the large Apophy/is of the 
„ Maxillare, which is articulated with 
be O, Fronts, there is a pretty large oval 
ole, ſituated juſt under the Orbit. Thro' 
his Framen does paſs a Branch of the Op- 
=: Nerve, which dividing it ſelf into 
any Iwigs, theſe are diſperfed all over 
ec Surface ot the Os Aarilar, and enter 
iso the Cavities of the upper Teeth, and 
us furnich a Twig to the Root of each of 
cc Tceth. This Nerve is diſperſed alſo 
rough divers Parts of the Face. 
Above the Foſs of the Os Maxillare, un- 
th chat Hole through which the be- 


* Jo . : 1 1 J | 
Meaica; Chirurgica, Wc. 


which deſcends to the Angle. 


97 
foreſaid Optick Branch does paſs, there is 2 
large Depth or Trench, in which the Muſcu- 
las Inciffuus has its Origination, and is in- 
ſerted at the upper Lip, near the Dentes In- 
ciſores. It draws the Lip upwards. 


Above the Cavities or Alveoli of the laſt 
Dentes AMolares, on the Outſide, is placed 
the Muſculus Buccinator, both on the upper 
and lower Jaw, and has 1ts Inſertion in the 
fleſpy Part of the Jaw, for the Conveniency 
of turning and chewing the Aliments in 
the Mouth. 5 

Above the Roots of the Dentes Inciſores 
there is a ſmall Column or Proceſs, which 
1s formed by the Conjunction of the Twa 
Bones of the Jaw, and ſituated at the En- 
trance of the Cavity of the Noſe. Unto 
this Proceſs is faſten d the ſmall fleſhy Co- 
lumn of the Noſe that ſeparates the Two 
monk 

Juſt above the Root of the Dens Caninus, 
at the Side of the * Cavity of the Noſe, 
is placed the Muſculus Dilatans of the Wings 
of the Noſe, into which it has its Inſertion. 

Upon the Brink of the inferior Part of 
the Orbit, towards the great Angle of the 
Eye, there is a ſmall Suture, which is form'd 
by the Conjunction of the Os Mali and the 
great Bone of the Maæilla. Iis upon the 
yery Edge of this Suture, juſt within the 
Orbit, that the Maſculus Obliquus Minor of 
the Eye has · its Origin, and its Inſertion at 
the Eye-Apple, near the leſſer Angle. This, 
Muſcle moves the Eye from the leſſer Angle 
to the great. 

Where the Two Upper Jaw-Bones are 
conjoin'd, betwixt the Iwo Dentes Haciſores, 
a little within the Entrance or Beginning of 


the Palate, there is a Foramen or Hole, and 


ſometimes Two or Three, conjoin d toge- 
ther, which from the Noſe penetrate into 
the Palate. Through this Foramen, which 
is call'd the Inciſorium, does paſs a ſmall Ar- 
tery of the Palate into the Cavity of the 
Noſe, as allo a Vein, which carries back 
the Blood from the Noſtrils into the Palate. 
Some Anatomiſts have been of Opinion, 
That the Pituita, or Snot, was convey d 
through this Hole from the Noſe into the 

Palate. 
In the lowermolt Part of each Jaw-Bone, 
there are molt commonly Eight {mall Cavi- 
0 des 


* - 
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ties, in each of which is fix d a {mall Bone, 
call'd a Tooth; to wit: 2 

In the Two Firit anterior Cavities are 
fix d Two Tecth, call'd the Inciſores, or Cut- 
ters, which have but one ſingle Root. 

In the Third Cavity is plac'd a Tooth 
call d the Caninus, or the Dog- Tooth. This 
alto has but one Roct. . 

In the Five laſt Cavities, winch are back- 
wards towards the Bottom of the Mouth, 
are fix'd Five Teeth, call d the Molares, or 
Grinders ; among which, thole that are 
2:1earelt to the Dog-Tooth, have ſometimes no 
more than One Root; but the reſt which 
Hand more backwards, have Two or Three; 
for I never have been able to meet with 
Four complcat Roots in. One Tooth. IIis 
true, there are ſome very large Teeth, which 
ſeem to be provided by Nature with Four 
Roots ; but theſe Roots are never exactly 

diſtinct one from the other. 


Within the Alveoli of the Dentes Molares, 


there are Two or Three {maller Pits or Ca- 
vities, Which receive the Roots of theſe 
- Teeth. 

Within the hollow Subſtance of cach of 
the large Bones, there is a very large Sinus, 
inveſted within with a Membrane that is 
tull of ſmall Glands, which by their excre- 
tory Pores or Ducts,. ſend a conſtant Supply 
of Lympha into this great Sur, which falls 
into the Noſe when we lie aſleep upon one 
Side. . 

This great Sinus is ſometimes divided into 
other ſmall Cavitics or Cells, which are ſe- 
paraied from one another by very 1mail and 
thin oſſeous Partitions: 5 

There is a large Aperture of an oval Fi- 
zure, of about Seven or Eight Lines in 
Length, and about Three or Four in 
Breadth, at the ſuperior, lateral, and inter- 
nal Part of this great Sinus, through which 
the Lympha, or Snivel, falls from this Sinus 
into the Cavity of the Noſe. 

The inferior Part of the Os Aaxillare 
does form a large flat Surface, which, in 
Conjunction with that of its Fellow, forms 
the Baſis of the Cavity 
the greateſt Part of the Arch of the Palate. 

The Two Ofa Maxillaria form by their 
Connexion a long Cleft 1n the Noſe, all 
along into which 4s4nchas'd the tharp-cdged 
uterior and longitudinal Fart of the Fomer, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


 Apophyſes articulated with the lower ay 


They are much thinner on that Side wharf 


the Palate are join d together, there is a ſmall AF 


of the Noe, and 


s 5 2-1 ak ang NY L 


which does form one Part of the Partiti 
of the Noe. | TT 
In a Fetus of Three Months, the gr 
Bone of the ſuperior Maxilla is oſſeous. 8 
The O a 1, axillar 14 ar C by their ſuperiq : 1 = 
middle Part of the Os Frontis, and with i 
O Unguis on that Side where it has a hol/o ſp 
Chink. By their lateral Apophyſes, they vii: 
articulated with the ſuperior Part of the 
Mali, which does make Part of the inferigl 
Orbit; and alſo with its inferior Part. A 
the Bottom of the Palate, they are articyl, 
ted with the anterior Parts of the Apophyſ,M 
Pterigoides, and with the {mall Bones of thi 
Palaic, and with one another, by a long Sy. 
ture, which reaches from the Foramen Incin. 
rium to the ſmall Bones of the Palate. 


Of the Bones of the PA LAT E 
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At the Bottom of the Palate of the Mouth 


25 


there are plac'd Two ſmall and thin fou- 
ſquare Boes, call'd the Bones of the Palate 


they are conjoin'd with the Os Maxillarf 
than on the other, where they are join d wih 
the Apophy/is Pterizoides, Both theſe Bona 
reſt upon the Vomer. 1 
On each Side of theſe ſmall Bones of the 
Palate ; to wit, at the Root of the laſt Der 
Molaris, there is a pretty large Hole, thru 
which the Nervus Guſtatorius does paſs. At: 
the Place where theſe Two ſmall Bones of 


Prominency, unto. which the Palate if 
faſten d. 5 
Theſe ſmall” Bones are ſcarce perceivabe i 
in a Fetus of Three Months; but in ti: 
Fourth Month they are compleat. . 
Theſe Two ſmall Bones are at their ant. . 
rior Part articulated with .the-Two Of: * 
Aaxillaria, which do form the anterior RP 
Part of the Palate ; and at their Sides with 
the O 2axillaria,: at the Root of the lat 
Dent Molaris, Ey their Conjunction, they WR- 
make a Kind of a Cleft in the Cavity of the 
Note, into which the inferior Part of the 
Vomer is fix d. At their poſterior : lateral YR 
Part, they have Two large 4pophyſcs, or WA. 
thin Laminæ, which are molt conipicuous in 
young Bodies. By thele they Are faſtend . 
at the whole Length of the lateral and inte- 
1101 
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5 lor Part of the interior Wings of the Apo- 
%8ôPierigoides, which extend even to the 
( 7:11 of the Os Cuneiſorme, near the ſmall 


e omer. | 

© 310 been a general Opinion, That theſe 
ones did conſiſt only of thoſe Two ſmall 
aur-ſquare Laminæ which make up the 
= tom of the Palate, becauſe theſe flat 
1 150 hyſes, or Lamina, are very cloſely united 
With the 4pophyſes Pterigoides in Perſons of 
very advanced Age; but in young Bodies 
Whey are eaſily ſeparated. TY 

NS Theſe ſmall Bones are very apt to con- 
ad a Carics in the Venereal Diſeaſe, be- 
auſe they are very thin; and when they 
ie fallen away, the Patient ſpeaks through 
ie Noſe. N 

f/, LOWER MAXILLA, 
8 or J AW-BONE. 


S The inferior Jaw-Bone does form the 
hole lower Part of the Face. It is ſhort 
Wn Men, but very long in Brutes. It is 


but concave and not ſo ſmooth on the In- 

; | Z ner-ſide. | > 

At the very poſterior Part of this Man- 
ble, there is an Apophy/is call'd the Condy- 
aides, which is articulated within a Cavity 
r thc. Temple- Bone. 

Round the Neck of the Condylus is faſten d 
n Aponeurotic, Ligament, which is tied alſe 
z ound the Edge of the Cavity of the Tem- 

Los, to ſtrengthen the Articulation of 
be |:w-Bone. 

e jut by the 4pophy/is Condyloides of the 
an- Bone, there is a long- pointed Apophh ſis, 
ald the Corona, round which is faſtend 

be tlrong Tendon of the Muſculus Crota- 

=, which does ſhut the Jaw-Bone. 

_ -þctwix the 4pophy/ss Condyloides and the 

oronoides, ſituated at the ſuperior aud poſte- 


5 
24 uy 


or Part of the Maæilla, there is a Space 


| 7 8 - ' ; SS 4 
the ormed in the Nature of a broad Croſs, 
the no which is faſten d the ſtrong Tendon of 
Abe alus Externns Pterigoidæus. 


of : at the poſterior and inferior Part, there 
round thort Aphονν i, ſituated under- 


ach the Two great Apophyſes Condyloides 
„nd rendes, which is Gall'd the Angle of 
ei i 8 
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Wonvex, hard, and ſmooth on the Outſide, 


=, 
At the flat exterior Part of the Angle of 


the Maxilla, there is a ſuperficial Cavity, 
into which one of the Tendons of the A4. 


roceſs which is articulated in the Cavity of ſeter is faſtend. 


To the Baſic, or inferior and exterior Part 
towards the Chin, is faſten d in a large 
Space the Triangularis, which aſcends ob- 
liquely at the Conjunction of the Two 
Lips to the upper Lip, which it draws 
downwards. 

In the middle and the lower Part of the 
Mandible, is fix'd the Second Tendon of 
the Maſſeter, | 

Above the Angle of the Mandible, in 
the interior and middle Part, there is a 
large Hole, which is the Entrance into 2 
Cavity or Conduit, that reaches within 
the hollow Part of the Bone, all round the 
Jaw-Bone. Through this Hole, and through 
the whole Extent of this Channel, does pats 


a Branch of the internal Fagalar, a Branch 


of the Artery of the external Carotides, a 
Branch of the internal axillary Nerve, and 
Three Branches of the Fifth Pair of the 
Brain, which, in their Paſſage through this 
Channel, throw {ſeveral of their ſmall 
Threads into each Tooth, which ſupply 
them with Nouriſhment-and Senſation. 

Upon the exterior Surface of the Jaw- 
Bone, at about an Inch's Diftance from the 
Symphy/is of the Chin, there is an oval Hole, 
which gives Egreſs to the Branch of the ex- 
ternal Jugular, to a Branch of the external 
Carotide Artery, to a Branch of the internal 
Maxillary Nerve, and to Three Branches of the 
Fifth Pair of the Brain, which after having 
paſſed through the Cavity within the hollow 
Part of the Maxilla, before they leave it, 
ſend forth many Twigs, which ſtretch along 
this Conduit to the Dentes Inciſores; bitt 
after they have made their Egrets, are diſper- 
ſed through the fleſhy Parts. 

At the Middle of the Chin, there is a 
Line which reaches from above downwards, 
which is call'd the Symphy/is of the Chin. 
This Line turns oſſeous by degrees, and o 
makes but One Bone out of Two. 

At the interior and middle Part of the 
Chin, there are ſome Incqualities from the 
middle Part of the Chin to the lower Part. 
Unto theſe Incqualities, at the lowermoſt 
Part are faſten d the Two AHuſculi Digaſtrici; 
to Wit, one on each Side, This 15. the 
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jowermoſt of the Muſcles that are fixd to 
the Incqualitics on the interior Part, at the 
Symphyis of the Chin. - 

The Genividens is faſten allo to the In- 
equalities that are on the interior Part of the 
Chin. 5 

The Geniogloſſus is fix d to the Inequalities 
that are at the interior Part of the Sywphy/is 
of the Chin, in the Middle; to wit, one 
on each Side. This is the uppermoſt Pair of 
the Muſcles that are placed on the interior 


Part, at the Aſperities of the Syphy/is of 


the Chin. 

The Geniobyoidaze is fix d to the Inequali- 
ties, at the interior Part of the Chin. 

The Geniogloſſus is faſten d to Afperities 
that are on the Inſide of the S17phy/3s of the 
Chin in the Middle, viz. one on each Side. 

The 24zlshyoidens is fix'd within a large 
Space within the Baſis of the Inferior Maxilla, 
and approaches on each Side towards the 
great Teeth, and upon the ſuperior middle 
Part of the Baſis of the Os Hyoides, and 
runs athwart it from one Side to the other 

On the interior and lateral Part, above 
the Angle of the Mandible, and underneath 
the large Apophyſes, there is a Cleft or Fur- 
row, in which the ſtrong Tendon of the 
Herigoidæus Internns is faſten d. 

All the inferior Part of the Jaw-Bone is 
covered with a large Membrane, which is 
the Aponeuroſis of the large Muſcle that 
draus the inferior Mandible downwards. 

On each Side of the Symphyfss of the Chin 

on the extctior Part, there are Two ſmall 
Superficial Pits and Incqualities; in each of 
eehich Pits is fixed the Muſculus Quadratus, 
hich has its Inſertion in the Under-Lip, 
which it dravys downwards. 
The Sprintter of the Lips incloſes and 
Jraws them together, juſt as the Strings do 
a Purſe : This Muſcle does not appertain to 
the Bones. 

There are Sixteen Cavities or Holes which 
form a kind of Semicircle round the upper 
Part of the Jaw-bone, into which Sixteen 
Tecth are inchaſed. | 

In the Four anterior Cavities, are fixed 
In the Iwo next fol- 
Iwving, the Dentes Canini; and in the other 
Cavitics that go towards the Bottom of the 
Mouth, are placed the Denies Malaria. 
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The Bones of the under Jaw are off 8 I 
from the Second Month: It conſiſts of I 
Bones in new-born Children. _ 


Of the TEETH. 


There are moſt commonly Sixteen Tee 
in each Jaw-bone, which are different "if 
their Bigneſs and Figure. They are divide 
into the Dentes Inciſores, Canini, and A 
lares. a S 
There are Four Trciſores or Cutters i 
each Mandible, which are placed before, auf 
are flat and ſharp-edged, a little Convexalf 
the exterior, and Concave on the interigf 


There are Two Dentes Canini in each Jul 
bone, to wit, one on each Side: They af 
round and pointed at their Extreme 
They are alſo called the Eye-Teeth, becau:W 
they have their Situation under the Eyes. 

Ou cach Side of the Jaw-bone, are Fil 
Dentes Molares, or Griaders ; they are lf 
and uneven, and have an unequal Surface 
They are placed in the poſterior Part of th 
Jaw, and have ſeveral Roots. == 

The Teeth of the upper Mandible h 
more Roots than the others; and th. 
Roots are alſo deeper fixed, to keep them: 
more firm, becauſe the upper Jaw-boue 
not ſo ſolid as the lower Jaw- bone. 

The Dentes Inciſores, are beſt diſpoſed if 
cutting aſunder ; the Cænini, for to break ai 
crack in Pieces; and the Molares, to grinlf 
The Teeth ſerve alſo for an Ornament tf 
the Mouth, and the better to articulate th 
Sound of the Words, . 

There are ſome of the Dentes Molares tl 
have but one Root; theſe are placed near 
to the Canini; and there are ſome Deu 
Molares that have Two or Three Roots. 

There are ſome of the Dentes Molares, tif 
Roots of which come cloſe together at tha 
Points, but ſtand aſunder at their Ba, na 
to the Body of the Tooth: Theſe Tceth 
very difticult to be drawn ; becauſe, hi .. 
the ſaw-bone is but tender, it grows wil 
in the Vacuity that is betwixt theſe Ro F 
10 that it is almoſt impoſſible to draw oil ;- 
the Tooth, without pulling away at . 
lame Time that Part of the JTaw-bouc 1 


Exed between the Roots. For I can't 
agine that there are 1257 Teeth that have a 
ecof Croſe-Bar which reaches from one 
I Pet to the other, as tis commonly belie- 
* Have. 

| amt are ſome Dentes Molares with Two 
WE. Roots, each of which ſeems to conſiſt of 
o Roots joined together, their Separa- 
n being diſtinguiſhed by a long and 
Fall Streak. 
Some of them have Three Roots, which 
Ind at a good Diſtance one from the other 
heir Extremimies; but are nearer to one 
other towards the Body of the Tooth. 
ede Tecth are allo very hard to be 
lan, becauſe by their Bulk on the in- 
tior Part, they tear the Jaw- bone aſun- 
er; vet they are not quite ſo dange- 
us as the before- mentioned. The belt 
Wy is, after the Tooth is drawn, to preſs 
e Cums together with your Fingers, and 
nscquently the Aperture in the Jaw- 
one, it being very ſpongious | 
he Roots of the Dentes AZolares Rand at 
Diſtance from one another, the better to 
Worm a large Baſis, that may keep them the 
core firm within the Jaw- Bone; as alſo to 
cyt their piercing within the Subſtance 
=: th: Bone, when we are chewing ſome 
bings that are very hard. The Interſtices 
f the Roots are provided with a ſpongious 
Jony Sub ſtance, which keeps them from be- 
Ing broken when they are compreſſed; be- 
aufe ths ſpongious Subſtance gives Way 
o che breſſure that is made upon the Tooth. 
The Roots of the Tecth in young People 


hole Length of them, to give Entrance to 


Nerve, and the Blood-Veſſels that give 
ibm Scnſation and Nouriſhment. Theſe 


ill Conduits become leſs and lets by Age, 
aud at laſt quite diſappear; whence it is, 

What the Teeth of aged Perſons, being deſti- 
ute of Nourichment, fall out. 

_ {rc arc ſome of the Denies Molares that 
Sy |< Rote, but are ſo cloſely cement- 
eee, chat they make no more than 

ecard ſome Dentes Mol ares, the Roots 

10. lich are incurvated at the Ends like a 

bc can't be pulld out without 

nch faw-bone, becauſe this {mall 


. 


el £43515 ito a lima Cavity, Which 
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arc their Foramina at the Ends, and at the 
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muſt be broken before the 'Feeth can be pul- 
led out of its Socket. 

Some of the Dent-s Mola res have only 
one ſhort and'thick Root ; theſe Teeth are 
of an equal Thickneſs from the Root to the 
very Top. 

I ſaw once a Dens Molaris with Three 
Roots, one of the Roots of which was fa- | 
ſten d to the Body of the Tooth, as if it 
had been cemented to it. 

Some of the Dentes Molares have ſharp- 
edged Roots: The Roots of the great Teeth 
are not only hollow, but they have alſo 
a remarkable Cavity at the Bottom of the 
Body of the Tooth, which is inveſted watts 
a Membrane, nhrough which the Nerves 
and Blood-Veſſels are diſperſed. 

There are ſome Dentes Molares, the Root 
of which is only bifed at the Extremity. 

Some other Dentes Molares have Three 
Roots, but placed cloſe, one on the Side of 
the other. 

There are certain Dentes Molares that da 
not appear till at Thirty Years of Age, cal- 
led the Dentes Sapientiæ: They conſiſt only 
of what we call the Body of the Teeth; the 
0 whereof is excavated by Four Imall 

TS 1 | 
The Roots of the Dentes Inci ſores, and of 
the Canini, are flat at the Sides, and placed 


with their flat Surfaces one cloſe to another, 


for their better Support. 
At the Time of the firſt Formation of the 
Teeth, there is to be obſerved in each ot 


theſe Cavities of the TJaw-bone, a certain 


ſoft and viſcous Matter, ſhaped like a 


Tooth, which may be called the Seed of it : 
It is incloſed within a mucilaginous Sub- 
ſtance, which is interſperſed within a vaſt 
Number of Arterics, Veins and Nerves. 

The firſt Germen grows hard firſt of all; 
and next, the mucilaginous Matter that ſur- 
rounds it, prepares and furniſhes a new 
Juice, which is expanded over the Surface 
of the Tooth, and which frames as it were 
many Leaves, which by the Acceſſion of a 
new juice which inſinuates itfelf within 
tlie Interſtices, and fills them up, torms one 
very compact and ſolid Layer of Lamine ; 
over which the Second Layer is formed, then 
à Third, and to divers othcrs, which make 
up the whole Compoſition of the Bodics cs 
So that the Tecth arts nourithed 
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after 2 different Manner from what is ob- 
{crvable'in the other Bones. 3 

The Teeth may be ſeparated into many 
Leaves; and in the Teeth of the young Ani- 


nals, before they are cut, the exterior Layers 


are very tender, and caſily to be ſeparated ; 
whereas the interior are hard and offeous ; 


For the firſt being form'd before the others, 


they have had more Time to become ſolid. 
But after they are come out of the Gums, 
the exterior Part of the Body of the Tooth 
18 more compact and harder than the middle 
Part, which may be attributed to their be- 
ing rubb'd together, and ſurrounded by the 


| Air. 8 


In Men, and in ell other Animals that 
do ſhed their Teeth, there is a certain Ger- 


men or Seed, both for the Firſt, and for the 


Second Teeth. e 
The Alveolus, or Socket, within which the 


Root of the Tooth is fixed, is capable of be- 


ing enlarged and contracted again: Whence 


3t is, that the Teeth, after they are once 
1oole, are apt to be faſten'd again; becauſe 


the Fibres of the Gums grow bigger, accor- 


ding to the Supply of Nouriſhment they 
receive more at one Time than at another. 


When a Tooth is drawn in a young Bo- 
dy that will not grow again, the Teeth ap- 


-proach ncarer unto one another, fo that b 
Degrees you can't perceive the Interſtice 


where the other Tooth had been placed be- 
fore: But it does not happen thus in Per- 


ſons of a more advanced Age, becauſe the 


Jaw- bone is become too hard. However, 


the Edges of the Socket will draw near un- 


to one another. Ihe Gums are molt cloſely 
ty d to the Baſs of the Body of the Tooth, 


to ſome Inequalities which are obſervable 


there, They are faſtend alſo to all the ſimall 


Trominencies which are at the Entrance of 
the .Lveolzzs, which adds to the Stability of 
-the Teetli. 


The Teeth would have been uſeleſs to 


Babes; for their Stomach being incapable of 


digeſting any ſolid Meats, they can't there- 


fore teed upon them; 10 that according as 


the Digeſtion 1ncreates in Children, they 
degin to be provided with 1mall Tecth, 
which may accuſtom them to the chewing 


of tome {hght Aliments. 


/ 


times die of the Toothach. 


are fallen out, which can't be ſaid of an 


obliged to file them ſhorter. 
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The Teeth would not. only have pro 
uſeleſs to the Babe, but alſo hurtful to Hi 
Nurſes Breaſts. —_ 

The firſt Teeth which are ſhed in Chu 
dren, are without Roots; for, had th 
been provided with Roots, they would na 
have fallen out ſo eaſily, to make Way M 
the Second Teeth ; which by this Mel 
mult have grown out of their right Poſition iſ 
Hence it is, that when we ſee one of thi: 
Second Teeth ready to come out, before th 
Firſt is ſhed, we muſt pull out the Firſt u 
make Way for the Second; which cou 
not be done without Danger, if it had a0 
Roots, by reaſon of the tender Age of th 
Child, and the Softneſs of the-Jaw-bone. 

The Teeth are not only ſerviceable in h 
chewing of the Aliments, but alſo in k 
diſtinct Pronunciation of Words. B 
ſides, that they are one of the beſt Orn; il 
ments belonging either to Men or Women. 
Ihe Bone of the Tooth is without Senft 
in itſelf; but taking the Tooth as a Compo 
{tion of a Bone, Veins, Arteries, Nerve, Wi 
and Membranes - which incloſe it, they an 
of ſo exquilite a Senſe, that People ſome:. 


Ihe Teeth do differ from the other Bong, if 
in that they are more white, more ſolid ani 
harder. With one End they are fixed with Rr 
in a Cavity, and the other Part ſtands abo: . 
it. They lometimes grow again after they 


other Bones. The Teeth grow continually, 
which would be plainly perceiveable, wer 
it not that they were worn away by ther 
rubbing together whilſt we are chewing ou 


Aliments. This is evidently to be obſe- 


ved in thoſe Teeth, the Oppoſite of which 
are fallen out or drawn; for they will grey 
ſometimes to ſuch a Length, that we r 
When you file the Teeth, they are nd 
ſenſible ot it; becauſe the Nerves and othet al 
Parts which impart Senſation to them, dont 
reach to their Extremities. = 
The Tecth are not covered with the Peri- 
feum, as the other Bones are. They ar 
pear in young Infants ſooner or later, a Wl 
cording to their Strength: Some Children 
that are ot à very ſtrong Conſtitution, a 
001! BR 


n wich Tecth in their Mouths: Moſt 
= only they make their firſt Appearance 
pour Montlis; but in ſome Children the 

ga Tech ere not cut till in the Sixth or Se- 
nn; nay, in the Twelfth or Fifteenth 


7D The firſt Tooth of ail, moſt commonly ap- 
eis before in the Mouth in the lower ſaw ; 
ein Fourtcen Days or Three Weeks at- 
. : Sccond alſo in the lower Jaw. | 

aer the Two interior Dentes Iuciſores 
ee made their Appearance without the 


ms, the Two Inciſores of the upper Jaw 


ſe. of the lower Jaw don't cut through 
cums at once, but one after another. 
en Iwo more Teeth come forth below 
the side of the firſt; and after them Two 
ere. Next to the Four firſt, come forth 
sini below, and then the Canini above, 
eich are call'd alſo the Eye-Teeth, The 
ein called the Molares, make their Ap- 
France about Two Years of Age; to wit, 
or aborc, and as many below]; ſo that a 
id has commonly Twenty Teeth, when 
ns to be about Two Years old. The 
ren ſeldom ſhed their Teeth till about 


De Order as they appeared firſt, and others 


9 


u in their ſtead. 
he Tecth are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
cs, but efpecially into Great and Little; 
—c which, ſome Teeth are very broad, 
ers very narrow. 
come Tecth again are ſlender and ſharp : 
een this laſt Sort of Teeth are placed pret- 
(cep within the Sockets, when they are 
n and. well ſet, they are accounted very 
. 
come Tccth are fixed very cloſe to one 
her; and others again, which are not 
ee io cloſe; the latter are preferable to 
bormer, becauſe thoſe that are too cloſe 
apt to communicate the Caries to one a- 
e, and are not to be kept clean with- 
= Tu Difficulty. 
owercr, thoſe Teeth that Rand at ſome 
Jance one from the other, are not ſo apt 
olen as thoſe that are cloſer, becauſe 
cckets are ſtronger; but they have 
De, That wanting a mutual Sup- 
adac de not in a Condition to reſiſt 
{fox . wk 
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appear alſo at the ſame Time ; whereas 


W ninth or tenth Year of Age, in the 


Thoſe Teeth that are ſct very cloſe toge- 


ther, are very apt to looſen, becauſe their 
Alvecli are weak; but then they have this 


Advantage, That they ſerve for Props one to 


the other. 

If you would know what handfome 
Teeth are: They muſt be ſmall, well ſet, 
ſtreight, even, and at ſome little Diſtance 
trom one another, and as white as Snow. 


Of the OS HYOIDES. 


The Os Hyoides is ſituated in the Bottom 
of the Mouth, betwixt the Tongue and the 
Larynx, It Baſis is like a roundiſh Fork, 
and its Two Cornua look towards the Bot- 
tom of the Throat, as the Baſis does to 
the exterior Part of the Throat. It conſiſts 
of Three Bones; to wit, of the Baſs, and 


Two others, which are call'd the Cornua, or 


Horns; unto which ſometimes are annexed 
divers other ſmall Bones, one at the End of 
the other. 

The Baſis of the Os Hyoides is a pretty large 
Bone, rounded at the Back. 

The Cornua of the Os Hyoides, are Two 
long and round Bones, each of which is 
conjoin'd with each of the Extremities of 
the Baſis of the Os FHoides. 

Betwixt the Two Cormua of the Os Hyoides, 
at the Place where they are articulated witls 
the Baſis of the Os Hyoides, there is on each 
Side a very ſmall Crau, or Horn, formed 
by a very ſmall Cartilage: - | | 
Io the Point of the large ofſeous Cornua 
of the Os . Hhoides, is faſten'd a very {mall 
moveable Cartilage, which is tied to it by a 
Ligament. „ ne 

Te the Point of the fimnall moveable Car- 
tilage, which is faſten d to the Point of each 
of the. Cornua of the Os Hyoides, there is tied, 
a ſtrong, round, and long Ligament, which 
with its other Extremity is fixed to the upper 
Cornu of the Thyroides, one on each Side. 

In the inferior Part of the Baſis of the O. 
Hyoides, there is a large round Cavity, 
which occupies the whole Space of- the 1nfe- 
rior Part of that Bags, Within this Cavity 
is faſten d a large Ligament, which, wit 
its other Extremity, is tied to the very up- 
permoſt Part of the Cærtilago Thyroides, at 
that Place where this Cartilage begins to be 

folk 
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forked like an V, where it covers rhe whole 
Divarication. ; 

Upon the anterior and middle Brim of 
the Os Hyoides, there is a long Ligament, 
which extends it ſelf a good Way to the 
Middle of the Circles of the Arteria Tra- 
chæn. | 

To the anterior and middle Edge of the 
Bajis of the Os Hyoides, there is fix d a flat 
Ligament like a Riband, whuch at 1ts other 
Extremity is tied to the ſuperior and mid- 
dle Part, and athwart to the Epiglorrzs. 

On each Side of the Point in the Middle, 
upon the Baſis of the Os Hyoides, at its ante- 
rior Part, the MAuſculus Sternohyoidæus 18 
faſten d, which has its Riſe at the ſuperior 
and anterior Part of the Sternum, and draws 
the Os Hyoides downwards. 

On each Side of the Muſculus Sternohyoi- 
de juit upon the Edge of the Baſis of the Os 
Hyoides, is faſten d the Coracohyoidæus, which 
has its Origination at the Point of the Apo- 
Pit Coracoides of the Omoplata. It draws 
the Os Hyude: downwards. 

On each Side of Cracohyoidei, upon the 
Brink of the Baſis of the Os MHyoides, is 
faſten d the Shyloceratopyoidæus; to wit, up- 
upon the Articujation of the great Cornu 
with the Baſis of the Os Hoides, and is ar- 
ticulated with the 4pophy/is Sryloides. 

On each Side of the S:yloceratohyoiderss ; to 
wit, upon the Articulation of the ſmall 
Cartilaginous Points, is faſten d the Genio- 
Moid us, which has its Rite on the interior 
Part of the Chin, upon the Inequalities 


which are upon the Sp. It draws the 


Os Hyoides upwards. 

Quite athwart the Middle of the ſuperior 
Part of the Os Hyoides, is plac'd the Aponen- 
r0ſss. of the Muſculus Mylohyoiders, which 
has its Origin at the inferior and interior 
Part of the Chin. | 


Of the LARYNX. 


The Larynx 1s plac'd at the Bottom of the 
Mouth, before the Orifice of the Oæſophag as. 


It conſiſts of Five Cartilages ; 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


are join'd with the Sides of the O- Hide 


The Firſt is call'd the Th yeoides, of 5; 
forms, being hollow on the Inſide, and co 
vex without, and diſtingui{ſh'd into Ty, 
Parts by a Line. It has Four Angles, 

The Two ſuperior Productions of th 
Thyroides are longer than the inferior, wy 


The inferior Productions of the Thy, 
are conjoin'd with the Cartilago Aumlan 
or Cricoides, | 

The Second Cartilage of the Lan i Mi 
call'd the Annular, or the Cricoides, 1; 
broad and thick behind, but narrow bef Wi 


The Fifth of the Cartilages of the La 
is the Epiglottis, which reſembles a (in 
Ivy-Leaf, and is faſten'd to the conan 
Part of the Scutiformis. It opens and fi 
the Orifice of the-Larynx. 4 

The 21»fcnulzes Sternohyoidæus ariſes with 
and on the upper Part of the Srernwn, iii 
is inſerted at the lower Part of the Cartig 
Scutiformis, which it draws downwards, 

The Hyothyroidæus has its Inſertion in H 
Baſis of the Scutiſormis, and its Riſe a th 
Baſis of the Os Hyoides. 

The Cricothyroidans Anterior has its O 
nation at the fore Part of the Annular Ci 
tilage, and its Inſertion below, on the Sl 
of the Scutiformis, which it dilates. 

The Cricothyroidæus Poſterior ariſes fron 
the ſuperior and poſterior Part of the (n 
lago Annularis, and is inſerted in the ſupen 
and lateral Part of the Scutiformis, which! 
cloſes. | 

The Cr icothyroarythenoidæaus Lateralis ank 
from the interior and lateral Part of the 
tilago Annularis, and has its Inſertion beiou 
and at the Side of the Arythenoides. It H 
lates the Larynx. . 

The Arpthenoidæus has its Origination 
that Place where the Aunularis is conjounlh 
with the Arythenoides, and is inſcrtel 
its ſuperior and lateral Part. 


Ihe Third and Fourth of the Cattihgd 
of the Larynx are call'd the Arythewij, e 
aud are plac'd in the Cavity of the S. 
mis, in the ſuperior Part of the Anni 0 
They both together form that Chink wia 
is call'd the Glottzs. 1 2 


CHA 


P. III. 


Of the T H OR AX. 


| 3 U E Second Part of a Skeleton is call'd 


the Thorax, being, a Compoſition of 


WS fret Bones. Its Extent is from the Head 
to che Cocc)æ; and it is commoaly divided 
ino Three Parts; to wit, the Spine, the 
c, and the Ofa Innominata. 


f 5 Of the whole SPINE in General. 


The whole Spine is diſtingwith'd into Five 


N 5 Parts; to wit, the Neck, the Back, the Loins, 
de CO, Sm m, and the Cech. This Co- 


lum is the wain Prop and Support of ift 


A 
= 


J 
= 


= 
* 

* 
4 


3 
8 


& Head, of the Arme, and of the Cheſt or 
Ws Breaſt, Its whole Frame is a Compoſition 
ot many Picces, for the more convenient 
WE Motions of the Body. 
calld the Vertebræ; the biggeſt and moſt 
We nifly of which do form the Baſis of this 
Column, which was of Neceflity 
hege, being intended for a Support to all 


Theſe Pieces are 


to be 


the relt of this Frame. 


As theſe Vertebræ riſe higher upwards, 


cler loſe inſenſibly in their Bulk; ſo that 
KH this Column ends in a manner like a Pyra- 
Vi at the Neck. 


This Chain of the Vertebræ has a double 


W 4:ticulation with the Head: The Firtt is a 
We Cnmghnus with the Fiiſt Fertebra; and the 


We »ccond Articulation is made with the Second 


4 


We / cricbra by Means of its Apophy/zs Odon- 


ide, 


1 ( 
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eren and flat at its Extremities, the better 
o unite them one upon the other. 


* 
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N 


ad interior Part of the Spine. 


: 


3 Trophy] er, 
Ihe 


The Y rrtebræ in general do conſiſt of Two 
ts; to wit, of their Bodies, rand their 


Body of the FVertebræ is a bony Mats, 


The Body of the Vertebræ is the largeſt 


The ſuperior and inferior Surface of the 
Body af t e Vertebræ is a hard and thin La- 


7154 


The Body of the Vertebræ is porous, ind 


ray ſpongious, which adds to ite Light- 
neſs, TW 
The Body of the Vertebræ is cover'd wit 

a hard and ſtrong Membrane, which in al 
Probability is no more than a Productien or 
Expanſion of the Ligaments, which tic then 
together. 1 

There are certain bony Elongations, which 
do form the poſterior Part of the Spine oi 
the Back; which are call'd the fpophyſes.-. 

Each Vertebra has Seven Apephyſet; to 
wit, Four oblique, Two of which are 27 
cending, and Two deſcending ; Two tranſ- 
verſe ; and One ſtreiglit, call d the Spine, or 
Spinors, which bas given the Name of the 
Spine to this whole Column. . 

The Aſcending Oblique Apophyſes aſcend 
from below upwards, and the Deſcending 
deſcend from abore downwards. 

The Iwo Tranſrerſe 4pophyſes are the 
Horizontal Elongations on each Side. 

The fircight Apophyſis, call d the Spinaus, 
is ſituated directly at the Middle of the 
poſterior Part of the Fertebra. 

Each FYertebra is perforated in its Middle 
by a large Hole; ſo that all tlie Vertebræ be- 
ing placd one upon another, and theſe 
Holes being plagu exactly one to another, 


do form a long Conduit or Pipe, through 
which the Spinal Marrow does pats. This 


Pipe joſcs nothing of its Bulk, being as 
large at its Beginning, or the juperior Part, 
where the Firtcbre are much twalicr, as at 


its End where they are much bigger. 


Through the whole Length of this Co- 
lumn, there are on each Side, Holes, each 


of which is formed by the Conjunction of 


Two Pertcbre. Theſe Holcs open in the 
Conduit, to give Egreſs to the Nerves that 
come from the Spmal Marrow, and the 
languineous Veſtels that carry Nouriſhment 
to the Marrow. 2 Holcs are made by 
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106 Bibliothica 
lhe Conjunct ion of the Two Demi-boles of 
the Bodics of the Vertelre, ſo that the Demi— 
Hole of the inferior Part of the ſuperior 
Vertebra, and another of the ſuperior Part 
of the inferior Vertebra, make up one entire 
Hole; and fo with the reſt. | 

The Fertebræ arc conjoru'd by a double re- 
ciprocal Articulation; to wit, one by their 
Apo, the othicr by their Bodies. 

Their Articulation, which is made by the 
Means of the Apop4yſes of the Vertebræ, is a 
double Ar:hrolia, which has a Relation to 
the Firſt Sort of a Ginghhmas. For though 
the Ging lyms las no other Motion but the 
Flexion and Extenſion, yet the Spine does 
turn towards the Sides; the Reaſon of 
which is, becauſe their Heads and Cavities 
Are flat and ſuperficial, and their Articula- 


tion is looſe ; So that though its chief Mo- 


tions are the Flexion and Extenſion, it does 
mevertheleſs move allo a little fideways to 
the Right and the Left. | 

The Articulation which 1s made by the 


Means of the Body of the Fertebre, is a 


Synchondroſis, i. e. by Meins of a large Car- 
tilage, which occupies the Interſtices of the 


Viertebræ, and ties and unites them together, 


and that in ſuch a Manner, as to give way 
to the Motions of the Spine. This Carti- 
lage facilitatcs and accelcratcs the Motions of 
the Spine, and prevents the Yertebre from 
rubb11.9 againſt one another without Inter- 
miſſion, 

There is but One Cartilage in each Inter- 
ſtice of the Feriebræ, quite otherwiſe than 
what is obſervable in other Articulations 
which are perform'd with a Motion, to ren- 


der the Spine the moe ſtrobg and firm. 


Beſides the Cartilages that are plac'd in 
the Intcrftices of the Fertebræ, this Articu- 
lation is corroborated by {trong, Liganſents, 
which ariting at the Body of the ſuperior 
Hertebra, are inſerted into the Body of the 
inferior Vertebræ; and 10 with the reſt ſuc- 
deſiwely. . 

The Motion of the whole Spine in gene— 
ral is very evident; though that of each 
HVertebrà in particular is very inconſiderable. 

The Motion of the Spine is tlie greater in 
each Part, conſiderinpg that the Cartilages 
are thick, the Spinous es reight and , 
blunt, and placd at a Diſtance from one 
another. 


Anatomica, 


The whole Column of the Spine is of IE 4 


Figure of a double Roman S. 

The Spine does bend inwards at the Nec 

for the ſupporting of the Ajpera Arteria, tþ 
O-ſuphagus, and divers Nerves, and ae 
Veſſels. 
The Spine jets outwards at the Back 9 
increaſe the Capaciouſneſs of the Breaſt. 
At the Loins it bends inwards, at the (, 
Srcrum outwards, and at the Cocchæ inwanh 
again 1 


Of the Firſt VE RT BRA of 
hs 7: | 
The Firſt Verteb' a of the Neck js call! 


the Atlau, becauſe it ſupports the Head. l 
has no ſpinous Apophy/is, which would in. 


pair the Action of the tmall Muſcle va 


goes from the Second Yertebra to the Occipt 
It has only a {mall Prominency,unto whid 
this M/culus Adinor Rectus is faſtend. 
On the side of the great Hole of thi 
Veriebra, through which the Spinal Maro 
does deſcend, there are Two flat Cavities 
ver d with a Cartilage, Within each of the 
Two Cavities, the Two Apophyſes Coromili 
of the Oceiput, upoii which the Head pv: 
forms it Motions, are ariiculatcd. 
The oblique aicending Apophyſes, are that 
Two large Protuberancies that are placed o 
each Side of the great Hole, through whid 
the Spinal Marrow does detcend, and up 
which are to be obſerved Two flat Cavitie, 
within which the Apophyſes of the Occhi 
are articulatcd. 
Immediately under the Two aſcendig 
Apophyſes, there are Two others, hollow doit 
with Two Cavitics, with ſome Incqualitn! 
Theſe are call'd the Oblique Detcendu! 
Avophyſes ; and in theſe Two Cavinies, il 
Aicending Apophyſes of the Second erich 
arc inarticulated: So that the Firſt Vartan 
bas this peculiar to it felt, That it receive 
its ſuperior Part the Oceiput, and on 1s! 
ferior Part the ſecond Vertebra, without be 
ing received; whereas each of the other Ic 
tebræ receives the Vertebra that is next abo! 
it, and is received within the next inte 
Vertebra. Tis further to be obſervedy Iii 
the Cavities of the ſuperior, n e 


plyſes, which ſupport the Head, are moo 


and almoſt round; whereas the c 
| 5 e 4 


* 


E that 
{ t! Sues 
1 Spinal Marrow; 


ophyſes is pertorated, and goes 
Through this fmall Gutter the 
al Artery and the Tenih Pair of 


In tbe interior and anterior Part of the 
"WE bony Circle, which forms the Body of this 
„, there is a very ſuperficial Cavity, 

1 * . x : 4 ) 
which is received the Deus of the Se- 


99 Apphy/is Coronoides, This Mulcle has of late 


been call'd the Frenator Obliquus. 
= Upon the Extremity of the tranſverſe 
L Aponbyſss of ihe Firſt Vertebra of the Neck, 
WT takes its Origin on each Side a large carneous 
W Muicl: of the Breadth of an Inch, which 
W {itctches perpendicularly, and is fixed be- 
lo the Hpophyſis Styloides; to wit, betwixt 
che 4pophy/is Maſtoides and the Curohoides, 


-of the Spiuous T pot ot tlie Second Her- 


107 


which has been call'd of late the Fravaror 
Rettus Flexor Capitis, | 5 7 

At the Point of the tranſverſe Apophyſſi 
of the Firlt Vertebra of the Neck; to wit, 
at the Place where the Obliquus Major and 
Minor is fixed, à very {mall Muſcle, of the 
Breadth of about Two or Three Lines, has 
its Riſe, and is inſerted obliquely behind 
the Apophy/is Maſfoides, which has of late 
been call'd rhe Frænator Poſterior, It pulls 
the Head backwards at the fame Time when 
we turn our Chin downwards towards tlie 
Breaſt. This Mulcle is ſometimes wanting, 

On the Side of the ſmall Protuberancy, 
which to the Firſt Fertebra of the Neck 


ſerves inſtead of the Spn:ous Proceſs, has its 


Origination a round Mutcle of the Bignefs 
of a Writing Pen, which is inſerted ob- 
liquely at the inferior and lateral Part of the 
Occiput, underneath that Place where the 
Muſculus Minor Obliquas and the Major 
Rectus are falten'd. This Muſcle has of late 
been call'd the Auxiliaris of the Obliqui Ma- 
fores and Ainvres, becauſe it aſſiſts them in 


their oblique Motions. Sometimes it is ſin- 


gle, and ſometimes there is none at all. 
At the ſuperior, middle, and anterior 


Part of the Firſt Veriebra of the Neck, there 


is molt commonly a linall very rugged Pro- 
minency, unto which is fx'd a Ligamentge 
an Inch in Length, and of the Thicknefs 
of a Writing Pen, which, with its other 
Extremity, is tic to the middle Part of the 
Elongation of the Occipat. This Ligament 
ſerves to fallen molt firmly the Os Occigitis 
to the Firſt Fertebra. It prevents the Head 
allo from falling at too great a Diſtauce 
from the Firſt Fertebra when we move ir 
backwards, which elſe would cauie a Coin- 
preſſion upon the Marrow. Ae 
At the inferior, middle, and anterior 
Part of the Firtt Virtebra ot the Neck, there 
is fäſtend a broad and ſhort Ligament, 
which at its other End is tied to a {mall 
Prominency, which ſtands in the Middle 
and betwixt the Two trantverial dpophyjes 
of the Second Hertebra, on the FA 6: 
The Major Obiiquas is taſtend to the E 


Firſt Vertebra of the Neck, and at the Side 
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The Minor Obliquus has its Origination 
at the Extremity of the tranſverſe Apo 
ef the Firſt Vertebra of the Neck, and its 
Inſertion at the inferior and lateral Part ot 
the Occiput. . 
In the great Hole or Cavity of the Firſt 
Vertebra, through which the Marrow does 
deſcend, there is on each Side of the aſcen- 
ding Apophyſes a ſmall round Prominepcy, 
unto which is faſten'd on each Side a round 
Ligament, which keeps the Deus of the Se- 
cond Vertebha within its Bounds; to wit, 
in the {inall Cavity of the Firſt Pertebra, 
without which, this Dens would cauſe a 
Compreſſion upon the Marrow in its Mo- 


dlons. 


In the Middle and fore Part of the Firſt 
Vertebra there is a {ma}l Prominency, unto 
which the Tendon of the Muicle call'd 


Longus, or Rectus, which is ſituated under 
the Oeſophagus, is fix d. | 
+. Under the oſſeous Circle, on the poſterior 


Part of the Body of the deſcending Apophy- 
fs, there is a large Furrow, which lome- 
ttmes makes a Hole, through which the Ver- 
tebral Artery takes its Paſſage. It winds 
upon the firſt Yertebra, betwixt that and the 
Or Occipitis, without being impaired by the 
Motions of the Head. 

The Tenth Pair of Nerves. takes its Paſ- 
fage allo betwixt the Occiput and the Firſt 


Fertebra. 


Of the Second VER T EB RA of 


the Neck. 


Upon the fore and middle Part, and be- 
twixt the Two tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Second Fertebra of the Neck, there is a long 
Apophyfir, which from its Figure has ob- 
tain d tle Name of Odontoides, or Den: i- 
formes. 

On each Side of the Apophy/is Odontoides 
there is a {mall Prominency, uno which a 


ound Ligament is faſten d, which with its 


other Extremity is tied to each Side of the 
great Feramen of the Occipuat, through which 


tlie Marrow does deſcend; to wit, on each 


interior Side of the 4pophyſes Glenoides. 


-- Upon the Middle of the anterior Part ot 


che Apophy/is Odomtoides, there is a ſmall Pro- 
Winency, Which is inchas'd in a fwall Ca- 
rity or Pit, which is plac'd on the poſterior, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


interior, and middle Part of the Circle, 2 
makes the Body of the Firlt Vertebra, © 

Upon the Body of the Second ertebra, @ 
its tore Part; to wit, betwixt the Ty, 
tranſverſal fpophyſes of the Second Vert, 
there is a {inall Prominency, upon which; 
falten d a ſhort, ſtrong, and broad Ligame 
which with its other End is fix d to the in; 
rior, middle, and anterior Part of the Fi 
LV. rtebr 4. 

Upon the Side of the Spinozzs 4 ht 
there is a {mall ſuperficial Pit, in which 
couch d the Alajor Obliquus, which las iq li 
ſertion at the Extremity of the tranſyer(y 
Apophyſis of the Firſt Vertcbra. 

The AAuſculus Major Reitys has its Rik 2 
8 8 ot the Second VFVertelra of th 

eck. 


Of the Seven VERTEBR 2 | p 
the Neck in General. | 


All the aſcending: Apophyſes: of the Ven 
bre of the Neck are ſomewhat rounded, 
All the deſcending Apophyſes of the 9 


inferior Yertebre of the Neck are hollow, i: 


All the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Sera 
Vertebræ of the Neck are pertorated, andil 
together do form a Conduit or Chan! 
through which the Arterie Cervicales, thi 
aſcend to the Brain, take their Paſſage. 

The Spinous Apophyſe; of the Six inferia 
Vertebræ of the Neck, have a hollow Gutttr 
all along and under their Spines, which 15 
ceives the Dor ſam of the interior Veri 

The Bed) of the FYertcbre of the Necks 
not lo much rounded as that of the Bad 
and the Loins. It is ſomewhat ſquare. 

The Spinous Proceſſes of the Six intend 
Vertelræ of the Neck are bifid-. 

The Spine of the Second Yertcbra of tt 
Neck is more forked, and has allo a largt 
Guricr than the Five inferior Spinous At 


| phy 2 


The Spinous Proceſs of the Seventh 3nd 
Inferior Hertebra of the Neck, is molt com 
only torked only a little below; wheres 
the Six Superior have large Livarications a 
their Extremities. „ 
Iis very rare to meet with Eight Fern 
of the Neck; and whenever it happens f 
there are only Eleven belonging to 
Back; and then the Perſon is ur 


; Keultv of Reſpiration becauſe the Breaſt 
T beigdtend by the Defect of One Vert 


7 4 Th e Muſculus Splepins has its Origination 
„tte Spines of the Four laſt inferior Verte- 
ot the Neck. 

cn e The Omplexus ariſes" at the tranſverſe 
of; WT; occfies of the Four laſt Vertebræ of the 


34 . Muſculus, call'd che . is ſituated 

nder the O eee and lodged on the 

de of all the Vertebre of the Neck, and 

WS... i: Infertion at the Firſt Vertebra in 

Ws, (mall Pit. eo 

WS The Scalenus is inſerted at the forked Ends 

t the tranſverſe Proceſſes of all the Vertebræ 

r the Neck. i 

= The Tranſver ſus has its Inſertion into the 
rantrerſe Productions of all the Vertebræ 

r the Neck. 5 

SE The Sp1aator Colli fills up all the Spaces be- 
WE ixt x Spines of the WVertebre of the 


„eck, and is faſten'd very cloſely to the 


oc Odontoidcs. 
1 . 7 
Ilie interior Part of each Fertebra of the 


in the ſuperior Part of the inferior Vertebra, 


1 8 ; 

11 RE Th Cartilages that are plac'd betwixt the 
bre of the Neck are very thick, the 
n better to facilitate the various Morions of 


de Neck. 


n Ike ſtreight Spinous Apophiyſes are bifid as 
well es the traniverſe, for the Origination 
ind Intertion of the Mufclcs. 

„Te tranſverſe Apophyſes are perforated, 


Mind do form a Pipe or Channel for the P41- 


arge of the Arterie and Feng Vertebrales. 
Ile Aiſcalus Scalenus Depreſſor Colli is 

ni fd to the forked Extremities of the tra nt- 
ene 4pophyſes of the Three or Four ſupe- 

k ticr 541th of the Neck. 

rot Tte 1Maſelus Longus or 'Reftns is lodged 


„ Non ite Body of all the Pcrtcbre' of the 
eck. | 


ni te Spinator is fix d to the Spinous Apo- 
* } , l } | T 

or of the Six laſt Vrtebræ of the Neck. 

* be Arſculus Tranfocrfus Levator Colli is 


dend to the tranſverſal Apot hyſes of 
Wc porhyſes of all 
1 the Nrrebræ of the Neck on the Inſide. 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. g 


ck jets out below into a Cavity, that is 
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Of the Twelve VERTEBRA of 


_ the Back. 


The Twelve Vertebræ of the Back turn- 
outWatds, to enlarge the Capaciouſneſs of 


the, Breaſt. 5 
Their Body is bigger than that ot the Ver- 
tebre of the Neck; but the Body of the Ver- 
ſe of the Back is {maller than that of the 
oins. 

The Spinous Proceſſes of the Twelve Ver- 
tebre of 1he Back are plac d cloſe upon one 
another, and the Cartilage that is fituated 
betwixt the Body of each Vertebra is very 
thin; which is the Reaſon that the Motion 


of the Back in that Part is very obſcure or 


inconſiderable. 

On each Side of the Body of the Vertebræ, 
there is a Cavity which receives the Head ot 
1 : ha 

There is a Cavity on each tranſverſe Apo- 
pophyfir, which receives the Prominency of a 
Rib tor its Articulation. 

The Firſt among theſe Twelve Vertebre- 
has its Spinous Proceſs more freight than. 
the reſt, and it is rounded at the End; 
whereas thoſe of the others are either ſharp- 
pointed or flat. 

The Second Vertebra of the Back is call'd- 
the Axillaris, becauſe it ſtands even with the 
Arm-pits. | 7 

Tne Twelfth Fertebra of the Back is calld 
the Præcingeus, becæ uſe it is plac'd at the 
Girdle. f 

The oblique Apophyſes of the Twelfth Ver- 
tebra are hort and more round than thoſe of 
the others. | 

"Tis very feldom that Thirteen Hr 
are obſerv d in the Back, aud much ſeldomer 
Eleven. 3 

The Spircus Apephyſes of the. Twelre 
Nrtebræ of the Back are not bifid, like. 
thoſe of the. Neck. | 

The Stomach has its Beginning ncar the 
Etcrenth Vert bra of the Back. 

The Pleura begins at the Vrtebræ of the 
Back, and ritcs on each Side towards the 


Middle of the Sernum, where it is doubled. 


The 
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Tlie Thymus is ſituated in the ſuperior 
Part ot the- Thorax,, in that Part where the 
Artrie and Venæ Sabclavie begin to divari- 
ca te. Nun NA 
The Pſoas or Lumbaris, is placed upon 
the Body of the Two laſt Vertehræ of the 
Back, one on each Side laterally. - 
Ihe Serratus Poſterior Superior, 18 faſten'd 
to tlie {pinous Apophyſr ol che Firſt Fertrbra 
„ Ati. a 
The Scrratus Inferior Poſterior, is fixed to 
the ſpinous Proceſſes of the Three lowermoſt 
 FVertiebre of the Bac. 3 
The Muſculius Sacer is faſten d to the Spine 
"of the Twelfth Verteli of the Back, 
I be Demi Spinalis is fixed to the ſpinous 
_ Apophyſes of the Yertebre of the Back. 
The Aluſculus Longus, or Kectus, is ſitua- 
ted under the. Oe jophag4 Flexor Colli; it 10 
placed on each Side of the Body of the Four 
or Five firſt Vertebræ of the Back on the In- 
fide, and upon the Body ot all thole ot tlie 
Neck 8 eee 
Ihe Sbinalis is faſten d to the ſpinous 
Avaphyſes of the Five firſt Yerteþ#fe of the 
Ihe Tranſverſus is fixed to the tranſverſal 
AApophyſes of the Six ſuperisf Vertebræ of the 
Back, on the Outſide. 
The Sflenius is fixed to the ſpinous Pro- 
ceſſes of the Five firſt Vertebræ of the Back. 
Ihe Complenxzs is fixed to the ſpinous Pro- 
ceſſes of the Five firſt Hertebræ of the Back. 
The Arteria Trachea deſcends from the 
Laryax to the Fourth FVertebra of the Back, 
where it divaricates into Two Branches. 


Of the VERTEBREZ of the 


Lois. 


There are Five FVertebræ belonging to the 
Loins, the Body of which 1s much broader 
than that of all the other Yertebre of the 
Spine. 

The Cartilages that are placed betwixt 
the Yertebre of the Loins, arc much thinner 
than thoſe of the other Yertebre. 

The ſpinous Apophyſes of the Vertebræ of 
the Loins, are pretty long, large and flat, 
quite ſtreight, and placed at a good Diſtance 
from one another, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


are long, and flat, as if 
cles, and the ſuſtaining of che Fiſcera, » Wal 
£ "The aſcending Apophyſes- of the Vin, 
of the Loins are excavated, for to receiy,, 
and the delecnog 4 fe rounded, iN 


be capable of al 


their {pinous Proceſſes, and the Largencggf 
the Cartilages, on which all the Motion of 


or more free, according as the {ping 
 Apophyjes are at a greater or {inaller I 


the Loins on the Inſide, one on «ad 


. 
- 


The tranſverſal Apophyſes. of the Long ; 
e. Jong, and flat, as it ey, were a 
Ribs framed for the Lodging of many N 


SE. 


, 1 

The Articulation of the FVertebræ 'of E © 
Loins is di ſpoſed 4 ſuch a Manner, a; vat 
f all Sorts of Motions, Th, 
15 owing to the Diltance there is betyy 


the Spine does depend, which is citha will 


{tance one trom another, and the Cartiln Ro 


either thicker or thinner. 


The Vene Lumbares enter into the Trul Ec A 
of the Yena Cast, betwixt the Four YM 


br of the Loins, through the Forawin: i N 
lignd tor the Nerves. I C. 
The Mia Veins begin near the E; 
Fertebra of the Loins. =; 
The Stomach reſts upon the Firſt H 
of the Loins. . 
The Duodenum is tied to the Vertebre (RG. 
the Loins by membranous Ligaments. * 


The Ae ſenterium has its Beginning at H le 

Firſt and Third / ertebræ of the Loins. iy 
The Muſculus Pſoas, or Lumbaris, is pi: | 

ced upon the Body of all the Vertebre «WR * 


Side. ; 8 f 
The Serratus Poſterior Inferior, is taltenlh 


to the ſpinous Apophyſis of the Firlt 11h: 
bra of the Loins. F 
The Sacrolumbaris is fixed to the Spines «kr |: 
the Lertebræ of the Loins. Wt 
The Triangularis, or Quadratus Fix N. 
Lumborum, is faſten d tothe tranfvel * 
Apophyſes of the Vertebre of the Loins. o 
The Sacer Extenfor of the Loins, is i! ic 
ſten d to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of tv ) 
Veriebre of the Loins. 2 = 7 
The DemiWhinalis is fixed to the ſpind Fit. 
Procefles of the Vertebræ of the Loins. | 
The Muſculus Tranſoer ſus is faltend UN For 
the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Vertelra the 
tlie Loins. uy 


4 


Of the. O 8 8 A CRu WM, 


1 : 3 | | 5 
mne 0s Sacrum conſiſts of Four or Five 
ee, conjoin d together by a Synchon- 


%, to that they are in Effect but one ſin- 


p 0 19 ia ot 
ö BY 4 very thick, Convex without, and 
orcave within, for the Enlargement of the 
Firity of the Pelvis or Baton, © 

bis Bone has very large Foramina on its 

Interior and poſterior Parts, but none on 
ie sides, which would impair its Articu- 
don with the Offa Ilius. 
WE Thc Os Sacrum has Four or Five Holes be- 
ere, and Four or Five behind, Four in each 

OW. 

All along to the poſterior Side of the Os 
WS, there is faſten d a ſtrong and thick 
eament, which with its ſuperior Extremi- 
is t ſten'd to the poſterier End of the 
ircumterence of the Os llium; and with 
is inferior End, to the Protuberancy of the 
Dim. 
The 1271 


num Rectum is tied to the Os Sa- 


n and the Cocchæx, by Means of the Peri- ler as they reach lower, fo that it termi- 
122 . nates in a pointed Edge below: © 


WE Thc Pyriformis, which is the firſt among 
e 04drigemini, is placed at the middle, 
WI:tcral nd exterior Part of the Or Sacrum, 


ere te 0s Il am is conjoined with it. 
be Sacrolumbaris is fatten'd to the poſte- 
ea or Part of the Os Sac rum. 8 


All along the whole Os Sacrum there is a 


eil ons Holc , reaching from above down- 
wards: The Spinal Marrow does not pals 


Mt" roug! this Hole, as it does through the 
oc Length of the Pipe of the Sie; but 
WW. 2c Paſlage to; Six large Strings of the 
BE | 'G Fr, 4 | . 4 
Narcs. | 
hrouglut 
. 1 Lor Ho les, 

err Egrels. : Ev 
1 N . Ba 4 Aab |! 41] f 4 Fd 21 a 

ar the Articulation with the Cor, 
cher is a Chin 


Na 


5 97 S119 4 l I 
he Four Pair of the large poſte- 
Four Bundles, of Nerves have 


Ar of Ner ves. 


3 8 or Hole that is in the middle of 

ie Bone, and 18 luſte. - 2 Ho 

de e nd d ftead ofthe grpar ole of. 

eech, 1 ew 

3 | TEELS 3-08; 4 2 "ue OF 5 1 4 
r Hoſes Who Os ag um 


The Four anterio | f 
L 3 cloled up by Membranes ; neither* do 
jucy give Paſſage to any Nerves, as the An- 


A 


3s 
x 
. 
EA 
: 


ru Wb * is R\ 
Medica, Chiturgita, 


of theft have Two Civities, and one Pro- 


cics, cad the Oblique Apophyſes; 


of the Bone, to wit, betwixt the Two Rows 


num Rciltum 


the Bladder. 


„At the ſu 


naa or Horiis, Which are placed at the Side 
ak the grezt Fh imen of this Botie 5 a round 
Ligament is faſten'd to them, which with 


is falten d, b 


ed Origination. 
k-which giyes Egreſß s the 
by Styes 8 81 


* A . $9.4 PY * 10062 ts ty, 
Ihe Sixth Pair goes-ont through an odd” 


q Ec. 111 
cients believed they did, becauſe they are 
much bigger than the polterior Holes: They 
telh us, That tliele Holes were deſign'd only 


— we 
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to make the Borie the ligheer, ,- 
At the ſuperior and poſterior Pa 
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| art of the 
Os Sacrum, there ate Two Apophyſes ; to 
wit, one on each Side of the great Hole, 
that reaches from above downwards ; Each 
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minency, in order to feceive the TW) Cayi- 
ties and the Two Prominencies of the Os 
Innominatum, which make a Ging hne. 

All along this Bone, on each Side of the 
poſterior Part, there are certain Prominen- 


I C vs —2 
15 2 A CLOS 


All along the middle and poſterior Part 


of the Holes, there are ſome Prominencies, 
which are called the Spinous Proceſs. 

The Os Sacrum does form Part of the Ca- 
vity of the Hyogaſfrium, call'd the Pelvis, 
or Baſon, and lerves to ſuſtain the Dueſti- 
, the Womb in Women, and 
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Ihe Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum grow ſinal- 


"0 pertor aud lateral Part of tlie 
Os Sacrum, thee is ol each Side a large flat 
Sinuoſity, which receive the Prominencies 
of the Os Ilium. k | 


The Os Sacrum terminates with Two Cor- 


its other End is tied to the poſterior Protni- 
nency, or the ſuperior Part of the O- Iano- 
„ 0 
Io the lowermolt Erid of the Os Sacrum 
s falten d, by a gery Foole Connexion, à Car- 
tilage Which unites the Cc with it, 
Ihe AMiſculus Sacer is faſten'd to the hin- 
der Part of tlie Os Sacrum, by a ſharp- poitit- 
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The Cocchæ adheres to the Extremity; of 
the Os, Scrum: It has derived its Denoni- 
Mio flom its Relemblance to the Beak 
of a CUcko WI, r  FRPSAOERT TITEL £ 
In young“ Thfants' it conſiſts of ſeveral 
Pieces; but in Adults, of one only. 


cy 


The Coccyx bends inwards, for the Sup- 
port of the, Inteſtinuym Rectum, and gives Ori- 
gination to the Zevatores Ait... 

All along to the lateral Part of the Cir- 
cyx, is falten'd the Muſculus Glateus. = 

Ihe Muſculus Sphincter, and the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, are tied allo to the Ce t. 

At the ſuperior Part of the Coccy x, there 
is a ſmall Sinus, which receives the laſt Ver- 
tebra of the Qs Sacrum. 3 


When the Os Sacrum conſiſts of Five Ver- 
tebre, the ſuperior Part of the Coccyx has 
Two ſharp- pointed Apophyſes, which ſtretch- 
ing upwards, are conjoin'd with the Fifth 
Vertebra ot the Os Sicrum, and make a For a- 
men, which gives Paſſage to the Sixth Pair 
of Nerves ot the Os Sacrum. 

The N aug 1 Rectum is falten'd to the 


Coccy by the Per itonæum. 
„ 66 eB: 


There are Four and twenty Ribs in all 
to wit, Twelve on each Side, and are of, a 
Semicircular Figure. They are diſtingyiſh'd 
into the Tue and Falſe, or Spyrions Ribs. 

The Seven {uperior Ribs on each Side are 


the True, ſo call d, becauſe they, are conjoin d | 
it comes nearer to the Srernnmm. 


on their anterior Part with the Sernum, 


by Means of ſome ſmall oblique Cartila- _ 
| "Tea | | | Concavity which is call'd the Thorax, 


ges. | 
The Five inferior Ribs on cach Side arc 
calld the Sparious, becauſe they have no 
Connexion with the Srernum, their Cartila- 
ges being conjoin'd one upon another. Bot 
_ after all, if you take a narrow View e? 
them, you will find the Extremity of the 
Superior among them to be ticd to the Ex- 
_ Tremity. of the Ser m. ; | 
All the Ribs are articulated before by Hun- 
chondrofis ; to wit, the True immediately 
with the Sternum, and the Spur ious by the 
Intervention of a Medium. | 
All the Ribs are articulated on their poſte- 
rior Parts with the Vertebre of the Back by 
Ginglymss ; to wit, by its Second Kind, © 
Each Rib has Two Extremities, one be- 
fore and the other behind. The Middle of 
e Rib is call'd its Body. „ 
The anterior Extremity of the Ribs, which 
reaches to the Sternum, ends in an oblique 
Cartilage, to facilitate Reſpiration, 


Bibliotheca Analomica, 
nation and Inſertion to {ome Muleles, a 
rity, which is on the 


the trantverſe Apophyſis of the Vertebya 
Rib, there is a long Trench, thray 


Nerve. 


back, bet w ixt the Firſt and the Fiſth Rib 2 


. monly by One. 


The poſterior Extremity of the Ribs, WM 
wit, that towards the Back, is hard, ſo 3 
narrow, and uncqual, for its better Ari, 
lation with the Ferzebre, and to give Or, 


to the Ligament mat ſtrengthens their Ap 
culation. FOR, 

The poſterior Extremity of the Rihy 
roundiſh, and enters into a ſuperficial 
| poſterior Part of vi 
Body of the Vertebr. 1 
At about an i the 
ſterior Extremity of the Rib, there is a f 
minency, which is inſerted into a Cavity 


* 


At the inferior and interior Part of qi 
which paſſes an intercottal Vein, Artery ue 


The inferior and interior Part of oo - 


Rib, which is next to the Breaſt, is call” 
the Interior Lip; and the inferior and oi 
rior of each Rib, the exterior Lip. 5 


The Lips give Originations and Inſertion 
to the Intercoſtal Mulcles, which fill up 
Interftices of - the Ribs. __ n= 

The middle Part of the Rib is round vi 
wards the Spine, but it grows flatter va 


All the Ribs together do form that gui z ö 
WS v- Omoplata has its Poſition upon tt 3 


the Thorax. It ſeldom reaches to the Sui 
Near the Apophyſit of the Ribs, which 
ters into a Cavity of the tranſverſe ua 
ſes of the Yertebre, the Rib is rugged on 
zofterior Part for the Space of an Ina 
Fnto theſe Unequalities is faſten d the Ly 
ment which ties the Rib to the Yercebra, i 
Ihe Seven ſuperior true Ribs are arti 
ted with the Sternum within certain Gl 
ties that are placed all along its Sides, wu 


receive the ſinall Heads of the Cartilęs ne 
T m i 
The Twelfth, or the lowermoſt RY Wi... 
all, is not join'd either with the Serum ie 
with the other ſpwriows Ribs on the , the 
Part. W (ir. 


The Tenth Rib is ſetdom join d with" 
Vertebra by Iwo Aniculations, but 0 


— 


mie Eleventh and Twelfth Ribs are con- 
ed oon with the Fer7chr4 Dy one Ingle 
ttic rticulation, to it, within tl 


ec Body of the Vertebra., ITE 
Uri = = row of the Vertebra that receives the 
in Rib, is ſituated wholly in the Body of 
le Vertebra; but the Eight next following 


ee not altogether upon the Body of the Ver- 


BH "The Firſt and Second Ribs are the ſhorteſt 
or all the Ribs. © 
fle Intercoſtal Veins occupy the Inter- 
of the Ten inferior Ribs. | | 
W Thc Roots of the {uperior Intercoſtal Vein 
Dave their Beginning, betwixt the Interſtices 
t the Three and the Four ſuperior Ribs. 
= The 14ſculws Interoſtalts* Superior has its 
W0:icin at the Interſtices of the Three Supe- 
iior Ribs. 1 
ue Roots of the Internal Manullary Vein 
ire thor Beginning at the Extremities of 
che Cartilages of the Ribs, at the Intercoſtal 


The Muſeulus Subelavius lias its Inſertion 


ehe Firlt Rib, near the Sternum, on the 
J Y upper Part. EC aSr alenr L . 
«dh . The Serratus Major has ats Situation upon 
be Five true inferior Ribs, and upon the 
vo ſpurious ſuperior Ones. : 
be Særratus Poſterior Superior Is faſten d to 
e Four ſuperior Ribs backwards. 
= Thc Srratus Pofterior Inferior is fix d to the 
Four inferior Ribs. 
= The Elcven Jatercoftales Externi occupy 
te Interſtices of the Twelve Ribs, and are 
tend to the inferior and exterior Part of 
each ſuperior Rib, and to the exterior and 
WW upcrior Part of each inferior Rib. 
he Miaſculus Triangularis is faſten d to 
the Cartilages of the Two ſuperior Ribs, on 
be inner Side, near the Sternum. 
lle Sacrolumbaris is plac'd upon the iffe- 
nor Ribs ncar their Articulation. 
Ille Eleven Intercoftales Interni are fix'd to 
the luperior Part of each inferior Rib, and 
so che inferior and interior Lip of each ſu- 
Jperior Rib. They fill up the Interſtices of 
ile Cartilages which conjoin the Ribs with 
I 15 Ker num. The Externi do not extend ſo 
r. ; | | 
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6 Sinus of 


| | Inerſtices, and the Glands of the Breaſts, 


| 5 5 5 | | | = 
Medica, Chiragica, &c. _ 


The Diaphragma is with its fuperior Part 
faſten d to the Ribs, and with its inferior to 
the Fertebre of the Loins © 

The Obliquus Externus Abdominis is (a- 
ſten d to the inferior Part of the Two trae 
Ribs, before they begin to be cartilaginous, 


and of the Five ſpurious on that Part where 


"ey begin to be cartilaginous. © 
he Obliquus Internus Aſcendens is faften'd 
to all the ſparious Ribs. Fry 
The Muſculus Tranfoerſalis Abdominis is 
faſten d to the ſpurious Ribs on the inner 
Side. 
Cartilage of the Four laſt true Ribs. : 
The Scalenus draws down the Neck, Its 
anterior Part is fixd to the ſuperior and 
middle Part of the Firſt Rib. 


Of the STERNUM, or BREAST- 
The Sternum does form the fore Part of 
the Breaſt. | I 

In Infants it conſiſts of divers Pieces, which 


are cartilaginous; but in Perſons of an ad- 


vanced Age, of Two Bones, which are very 
porous and ſpongious, and are conjoin'd by 
a Synchondrojis. 288 

The Firſt Bone of the Sternum, which is 


plac d at the ſuperior Part of the Breaſt, is 


the ſmalleſt. 3 | 
_ There is a Cavity in the ſuperior and inte- 
rior Part of the Sternum, which gives Paſ- 
ſage to, and is a Receptacle of, the Arteria 
Trachea, 

On its ſuperior Part it has a ſuperficial 


Cavity on each Side, which receives the 


Clavicula. | | 

On the inferior and lateral Part there is a 
Cavity on each Side of the upper Bone of 
the Srernum, which receives the Extremity 
of the Firſt Rib. 

The Second Bone of the Sternum, or the 
Inferior, has Six Norches or Pits at its whole 
Length on each Side, into which the Six 
true Ribs are received? | 

At the undermoſt Part of the Sternum 
there is on each Side a Notch, in which is fa- 


ſten'd on each Side the Seventh Rib. 


he Two Recti Abdominis are fix d to the 
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At the ſower Extremity of the Sternum 
there is a Cartilage of an Inch in Length, 
and pointed at the End, which is call d the 
Xiphoides, or Enfyormis, from its Figure. 
The Alediaſtinum is fixed to the interior 
Part of the Sternum. = KY 
At the ſuperior, antertor, and middle 
Part of the Srernnm, there is a Cavity call d 
the agntum. ; | 5 
The Cartilago Xiphoides is hollow below. 
In this Cavity the ſuperior and left Orifice 
of the Stomach is lodge d. 
At the ſuperior and middle Part of the 
Ster num, there is a Notch, and a Protube- 
rancy on each Side of this Cavity, unto 
which the Maſculus Sternohyoidens is faſten d. 


The Ster nothyroidæus is fix d to the interior 


and ſuperior Part of the Sternum. : 
The Aaſculus Triangularis is tied with:a 
broad Baſis to the inferior and interior Part 
of the HSernum. It riſes upwards, and is in- 
55 in the Cartilage of the Two ſuperior 

Ribs, 

The Pleura does double it ſelf all along 
the middle Part of the Srernum. 

Ihe Muſenlus Pectoralis, which pulls the 
Arm forward, is falten'd to the middle and 
lateral Part of tlie Ser num. 5 

Ihe Obliquus Iuternus A ſcendent is fa ſten d 
to the Sternum and the Cartilago Aiphoides. 

The Two Ref; are fix d to each Side of tlie 
Cartilago Xiphoides, and upon the Ster num. 

The N ide, or the Sternoclinomaſioid æus, 
+ fix d to the ſupcrior and exterior Part of 
the Sternum. 


if ie CEAVICUEA, 


The round Part of the Clavicala is that 
which is neareſt to the Sternum. 

The broadeſt Part of the Clavicala is that 
wich is neareſt unto the Omoplata, 
Ihe MHuſculus Subclavins has its Origina— 
tion at the interior aud inferior Part of the 
(labicula, near the Acromium, and its Inſer- 


tion at the ſuperior Part of the Firſt Rib, 


near the Sternum. It dilatcs the Breaſt. 

At the Extremity of the round Part of the 
(Jævicula, there is a ſuperficial Pit, into 
wich the Sternu u is inſerted. = 3 


103 17 


The round and convex Part of the Clavi- 


Bibl jotheca 
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cula is on the Outſide, but the round: 
concave Part is on the Inſide. 0: 008 5 
The concave Part of the Qavicula, wh 5 
tis flat, is on the Outſide. = 
The convex Part of the flit End of i 
Clavicala is on the Inſide. | K 
The flat End of the Clavicsla is articy, MW 
ted with the Acromium; but its round Eu 
with the Hernum. 1 
The Uſe of the Clavicles is to conjoing, WR 
Omoplatæ together with the Breaſt, ang, 
prevent their falling upon the Ribs, and h 
Arms from moving too far forwards , 33 
alfo the Luxation of the Hamerus forwark 
Ihe Clavieles are Two. thin and ſpongigyſ 
Bones, formed like a Roman S. and are u 
ated at the ſuperior Part of the Breaſt, 
The Clavicles are convex towards the Sy, 
num, to give Paſſage to the Veſſels. 
The Clavicles are concave towards th 
Acromium, tor their more ſecure Articuls 
tion. N | * 


feſt Motion. 


Ihe Clavicles are articulated with t 


9 we by a Huchondroſis. 
Ihe Clavicles are more 1ncurvated in Ma 
than in Women, which is the Res ſon wh 
they have a fuller Neck. * 

At the anterior Part of the Extremity d 
the Cladicula there is a ſmall tendinous Ligp 
ment, which with its other End is faſten! 
to the Acronmnm. 

The Subclavian Veins are plac'd unde 
the Clavicles. 

The Lungs are tied to the Clavicles and to 


the ſuperior Ribs. 


The Muſcle Delroides takes its Origin at 
the Middle of 'the Clavicala. 125 

The Pectoralis is faſten d to the Cavin 
near the Sernum. | 

The Maſculus Subclavius has its Riſe i 
the interior and inferior Part of the Claviciy 
near. the Aci mia, and its Inſertion at tit 


Firſt Rib, near the fuperiot Patt of the Sr. 


num. It does dilate the Breaſt. 
The Scalenus is fix d to the inferior Part d 
the Clavicula, near the Acromium. 
The ae is fx d to the Middle d 
the (Clauicul a. 5 
0 


The Clavicles are articulated with the Sp: 
num by an Arthrodia, for they have a man WW 


J. eee ne 


ings $HOULDER-BLADES. | 
1 ES The Omeplate are Two broad and thin 
ones, ſituated One on each Side at the ſu- 
crior and poſterior Part of the Breaſt. 
hey are plac'd upon the Ribs, from the 
ccond to the Sixth true Rib. t 
ne Omoplata are of a triangular Figure: 
beir interior Surface is concave, for their 
ore convenient Application to tlie Ribs, 
WE. ich are CONVEX. 
WE The exterior Side of the Oroplara is very 
regular, being concave in ſome Places, but 
onvex in others. „„ 
BS The Ornoplata has a long Prominency on 
ee Back, which firetches athwart, and is 
21d the Spine. 
Above the Spine there is a great Cavity, 
WS hich is call'd the Cavitas Supraſpinata. 
Onder the Apophyſis which is call'd the 
vine there is a Cavity, which takes up all 
bat lies under this Spine. This is call'd the 
Tis Infraſpinata. : 
th: WS The Edge or Brink of the ſuperior Part 
f the Omoplara is call'd the ſuperior Side. 
Me WS The whole Length of the Omoplata, which 
win uns from above downwards, is call d the 
nferior Side. It is turn d forwards. 
That Side of the Omoplata which ſtretches 
oom above downwards, from the ſuperior 
end ide to its Point, and which turns towards 
be Spine of the Back, is call'd the Baſis of 
ee Ormoplata. | 
At the lowermoſt Part of the Omoplaia 
ere is an Angle, which is made by the 
mon of the Baſis and of the inferior Side 
Wo! 5 Omoplata, and is calld the inferior 
ARE 
Ihe Angle which is made by the Conjun- 
on of the ſuperior and of the inferior 
ade is call'd the ſuperior Angle. 
W [Ic whole Extremity of that long Apo- 
% which we have call'd the Spine, is 
W-!! d the Acromium. — 
At the ſuperior Part of the Omoplata, un- 
emeath the Acromium, there is a long Apo- 
„, which is call d the Caracoides, becaliſe 
4 hey ſay it is like the Beak of a Raven. 
At the Extremity of the Omoplata there is 
lige round Aprphy/is, which terminates in 
bt Cavity, This Apopbyſis is calld the 


— 
| 
Do _ 


pendages: The Firſt is at tlie 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 115 


Neck of the Omopla ta, into wluch the Hu- 
mern is articulate. 11 9! ter 
All the Edges of the Owoplata are diſtin- 
Tera into the interior, exterior, and mid- 
e Lip. | 
The interior Lips of the Omoplata are thoſe 
Edges that ſtand or look 1nwards. 
The exterior Lips of the Omoplata are thoſe 
Edges that ſtand or look outwards: 14 
The middle Lips of the Omoplata are thoſe 
Edges that are ſituated betwixt the exterior 
and interior Edges. | 
The Omoplata has ſeveral Epiphyſes, or Aps 
i of 
the Acromium; the Second is at the Apophyſit 


Coracoides ; the Third is at its Neck, which 


is conſpicuous in young Bodies. 

The Articulation of the Omoplata with 
the Humerus is made by an Arthrodia. : 

Ihe Uſe of the Omoplata is to gire Origęi- 
nation and Inſertion to many Muſcles. It 
ſerves for the Articulation of the Humerut, to 
facilitate and enlarge the Motion of the Arms; 
for when we bend the Arm forwards, the 
Omoplata removes its Baſis from the Ribs, b 
drawing a little to the Ribs. | If we ſtretch 
it backwards, it draws towards the Spine; 
by removing a little from the Ribs. When 
we lift the Arm upwards, its Baſis moves a 
good way from the Spine, and draws near 
the Side. When we let the Arm fall down, 
it riſes again, and reaſſumes its natural Poſi- 
D EY 
At the ſuperior bart of the Omoplata there 
is a large incufvated Apcphyſs, which is 
calld the Acromium. On its dt vior and 
flat Side it has a ſmall ſuperficia! Cavity, 
which receives the Head of the Clavicuia. 

All round the Cavity of the Ormoplata, 
which receives the Os Humeri, there is a 
pliable Cartilage, which ſerves to augment 
or add to its Protundity, for the better Re- 
ception of the ſuperior Head of the Os Ha- 
meri. 


The AMaſculus Supraſpinatus does fill up all 


the Cavity which is above the Spine of the 


Omoplata. It paſſes under the Acromium, 
and encloſes the upper Part of the Head oz 
the Hameras. 

The MAuſculus Infraſpinatus does cover all 


the exterior Part of the Ouoplata which is 


under the Spine; and has its Inferticn at 
the luperiox and poſterior Part of the Hume 
2 7A... 
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u. To the upper Part of the Edge of the 
whole ſuperior Angle of the Omoplata is 
faſten d the Muſculus Patientiæ, by a large 
Aponexroſic, which ſurrounds the whole Cir- 
cuit of the Angle. 

The Muſculus Rhomboides is faſten d all a- 
long the upper Edge of the _—_ of the Ome- 
platato wit, at the Edge from the Point of the 
inferior Angle, till above the Spine about 
an Inch, by means of a flat Aponeuroſis, 
which reaches to the Auſculus Patientiæ. 

The Serratus Major is faſten d to the 
whole Length of the interior Lip of the 
Baſis of the Omoplata. It begins at the 
Point of the inferior Angle, and runs on 
to the Point of the ſuperior Angle; fo 
that it ſtands parallel to the Rhowboides and 
the Levator Scapulæ; theſe Two laſt being 
plac'd at the exterior Edge. 

The Serratus Minor is tied to the ſmall 
End of the Apophy/is Coracoides. 

The Biceps is faſten'd with one of its Ten- 
dons to the Extremity of the Proceſſus Cora- 
coides. 

The Second Tendon of the Biceps is fix d 
upon the Edge of the glenoide Cavity of the 
Omopl ata, to wit, in the Middle, under the 
great Production call'd the Acromium. 
Ihe Coracoidæus is fix d to the very Extre- 
mity of the Apophyſis Coracoides. 

The Trapexius is faſten d all along to the 
merior Lip of the Spine of the Omoplata, 
and covers one Half of this Spine at its 
tull Length. 2 

The Deltoides is fix d to the Acromium, and 
ſtretches all along the ſuperior Lip of the 
Spina of the Omoplata. It covers one Half 
of this Spine. 05 + arts 

The Latiſſimus is faſten d to the ſmall 
Extremity of the inferior Angle of the Omo: 
plata, upon its Convexity. It ſtretches a- 
long the Edge of the inferior Angle for the 
Space of about an Inch, underneath the Ko- 
tundus Major. 5 

The Rotund us A1ajor is ſaſten d to the in- 
ferior Angle of the Omoplata, on its convex 
Part. It ſtreaches along the Edge of the in- 
ferzor Side below, and runs parellel near and 
unto the Latiſſimus. It continues its Courſe 
to the Middle of the inferior Side of the 
Omoplata, from above of which it comes 
forth through a ſmall Chink, which is up- 
on the Middle of the Edge of the Side. 


Bibliotheca Auatomica, 


All along the Omoplata there is moſt cn . 
monly a Furrow, that is parallel to tæ?H 
ferior Side, and which begins at the ine 
Angle upon tlie convex Part. The Korn F 
Minor is placd in this Furrow..'' \ ME 
The ade fills up the whole inf 
Cavity of the Omoplata. 11 Þ 
Ihe Exrenſor Longus of the fore Arm. 
fix d to the inferior Side of the Ono 
near its Neck. | > = 
At the Extremity of the Acromium ty 
is a ſmall nervous Ligament, which wu 
its other Extremity is faſten'd to the ag 
rior Extremity of the Omoplata. 10 
There is a tendinous Liganient alſo at H 
Point of the Acromium, at the Apop hy 
racoides, | = RR 
There is a ſmall Ligament at the 321 
the Proceſſus Coracoides, which with its ot, 
End is tied to the Edge of the ſuperior $48 
ot the Omoplata, near the Apophyſis ( 
coides | "I 
The Subſcapularis ſurrounds the Neck vv: 
the tore Fart of the Omoplata. br 
One of the Tendons of the Extenſor I 
gus of the Arm is faſten d to the inferior ih 
of the Omoplata, near its Neck. 


Of the HUMER US, or 0 | a 
| HUMERTI. Y 


The Humerus has its Poſition betwixt H 
Neck of the Omoplata and the Bone of H 
tore m. | | 6 
At the ſuperior Part of the Humerus th 
is a large Epiphy/;s, with a large round Hei 
which is inveſted with a very thick, pliabk 
and ſlippery Cartilage. E 
That Part of the Humerus which is imm 
diately under its Head is call'd the NW" 
This Neck is a very ſhort Appendage, «Al 
Epiphy ſis. 

Upon the anterior Part of the Head of i 
Humerus there is a Clett or Trench, thru 
which does paſs one of the Tendons of il 

About Three Inches below the H 
the Humeras there is a Hollownels, MR 
which the Tendon of the Deltoides has its E 
ſertion - | = E 
The Head of the Humerns is articulat 
within the Cavity of the Omoplata by a 
culiar Articulation, which varies very - 

OY 10 


Colm, 


ie It 
feli 
Andy 


p a 


< om the reſt ; for in all the others the Head 
che Bone is_receiv'd and row d within 


| oſſeous Cavity: But here the Cavity of 


. for a Support or 
e Orobplata ſerves only rt 0 

9 k 3 Head of the Humerus, which is 
cloſed within a membranous Capſula, or 
lie: But it is obſervable, that the outward 


WE. of this Head is not inveſted with this 


Toſs, which is 2 Membrane that has its 


eeinning at the Circumference of the Ca- 
WE ity or the Onoplata 3 which is the Reaſon 


Wt | 


wc = 22 
_ of the Os Femoris with the I hium 


* 


DL 


lotion is nevertheleſs confined in ſome Mea- 


ble Motion of the Arm. | oth 
= When we lean fully and altogether upon 


aur Hands, the Arm which ſuſtains the 


Body is puſh'd upwards with abundance 
Wot Force; which would be apt to tear the 
W-\cccptacle, and to diſlocate the Arm, were 


Wt not for the Two Proceſſes of the Omoplata 
WF bich and in the Way, tb wit, one call'd 


the Acromium, and the other the Coracoides ; 
br when we puſh our Arm thus violently 
Nupwarde, its Head ſlides in, and hides it 
elt within the Hollowneſs, which is form'd 
Wy thele Two Apophyſes, with their Liga- 
nente, which prevents a Luxation. 


Ache inferior, interior, and lateral Part 
Wo! che Hamerus, there is a Proceſs of about 


n Inch's Length, which ends in a Point. 


fis c311'd the interior Cundylus: From it all 


le Flexores of zh Carpas have their Origi- 
3 Uatlons. 1 8 : 


Medica, Chirurgica, c. 


There is a Motion alſo on all Sides, that 
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At the inferior, exterior, and lateral Part 
of the Humerus there is a rounded Apopſyſit, 
which is call'd the Exteriur Condylas ,>from 
which the Extenſores of the Carpys have their 


= - 


- Origination. 


At the inferior, poſterior, and middle 
Part of the Cabit, there 1s a pretty large Ca- 
vity betwixt the interior and exterior Condy- 
lus, into which, when the Arm ſtands quite 
{treight, does enter a large Proceſs, which is 


plac d at the ſuperior Part of the Os Cubiti, 


and is call'd the Olecranum. | 

At the inferior, anterior, and middle Part 
of the Humerus there is a ſmall Pit, into 
which the ſuperior and anterior Apophy/is of 
the Os Cubiti is inſerted when we bend our 
Arm. SHY 113998. | 

At the inferior, lateral, and exterior Part 
of the Humerus, there is a Prominency, or 
Head, which enters into the Cavity which 
is at the ſuperior Part of the Radius, upon 
which the Radius does turn like upon a 
Pivot. | T 

The Body of the Humerus is very hollow 
in its interior Part, which is fill'd up with 
abundance of Marrow. 

The Extremities of the Humerus are porous 
and ſpongious. | 

The Humerus is almoſt round, yet a little 
convex on the Outſide, and concave on the 
Inſide; very broad and unequal at the 

| a 


lower Part. | 


At the exterior Part of the Humerus there 
1s a Kind of a Ridge or Spine, unto which 
the Bracriens Externus is faſten d. 

The Humerus is articulated in its lower- 
molt Part with the Os Cubiti by a Gingh- 
MUS. 5 8 

The Humerus is articulated with the Ka- 
dius by an Arthrodia. 

At the lowermoſt Part of the Humerus 
there are Two Sinns's, divided by a Spine or 
Ridge. Theſe Sinuoſities do form a Pulley, 
as it were. Within the interior is received 
an Apophy/is of the Os Cubiti In it the 
Arm performs its Motions of Extenſion and 
Flexion. —_ — 

Into the exterior Sinuoſity is received the 
Extremity of the Head of the Kadius. 

On the anterior Part of the Os Humeri 
there is moſt commonly to be ſeen a Hole, 

Cf through 
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through which paſſes a Vein, which enters 
within the Bone. SENT 
The Muſculus Aucunæus is faſten d below 
tlie Cndylus Externus of the Humerut, on the 
poſterior Part, and betwixt the Cubitus and 
the Radius, to wit, on the poſterior, lateral, 
and exterior Part of the Cubitus. : 

The Deltoides is plac'd almoſt at the Mid- 
dle of the Arm, on the exterior Part. It 
raiſes the Arm. pe, : | 

The Syperſpinatas is inſerted in the Neck 
of the Arm; which it draws upwards, 

The Fotundas Major is faſten d to the ſu- 
perior, lateral, and interior Part of the Ha- 
*zerss, underneath its Head; which it draws 
backwards. kJ 

The Latiſſmns is faſten d with the Rotun- 
As; Mafor under the Head of the Humer:s, 
o wit, on its lateral interior Part. It 
Urawe it backwards and downwards. 

The Pectoralis has its Inſertion in the ſu- 
perior and anterior Part of the Humerus 
about Four Inches under its Head 
the Bicept and the Deltoides, under il 
fity ; wluch it pulls forwards. 

The Coracoidens is fix'd to the middle Part 
of tlie Arm, on the interior Part. It draws 
it inwards. | 

The Iufraſpinatus is plac'd at the ſuperior 
and poſterior Part of the Humerus. It 
draws 1t backwards. | 

The Rotundus Minor is faſten'd to the 
Neck of the Humerss, It draws it back- 
WAs. | | | 

The Szbſcapularis is fix'd to the Neck of 
the FHumerus, It draws it towards the 
Siddes. | 

The Brachiaus Internus is faſten'd above 
and on the fore Part of the Humerus, and to 


Ty 
betwixt 
le Sinuo- 


the ſuperior, lateral, and interior Part of 


the Cubitus and the Radius. 

The MHuſculus Extenſor Brevis of the fore 
Arm is fix'd at the ſuperior and poſterior 
Part of the Humerus, to wit, to its Neck. 
Ihe Brachians Externas has its Rite at the 
amddle and hind Part of the Humerus. This 
fleſhy Maſs ſtretches as far as to the Olecra- 
num. ; | 

The Auconæus is plac d upon the Dorſum of 
the exterior and inferior Condylus of the Hu- 
merus, and at the poſterior, lateral, and ex- 
*crior Part of the Cubitus, about Four Inches 
below the Olecranum, 
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Ihe Swpinator Longus is fixd about 31 
or Four Inches above the exterior Condyua WW 
the Humerus, and at the inferior and inteng 
Part of the Radius. — 3 90 

The Supinator Brevis aries at the Arm 1 ; 
the exterior Condylus of the Humeras, and 1 
inſerted at the ee and interior Part c 
the Radius. 1 E 

The Pronator Rotundas is fix d to the ink. 
riox Production of the Bone of the Arm. 
Ihe Pronator Ouadratus has its Originatig 
at the inferior, lateral, and exterior Pata 
the Cubitus. | N 

The Cubitæus Internus Flexor of the Cami 


is faſten d to the interior Condylns of the Hy 
meruß. | 


- 
» 


T J | 5 bl E 
. The Radiens Taternus is faſten d to the in WR . 
ferior and anterior Part of the interior ] WY 


dylas of the Humerus. g 
The Cubitæus Externss Extenſor Carji h 
fix d below to the exterior Condylns of 11; 
Humerus. ; 
The Radiæus Externus, or Extenſor Loy iſ 
Carpi, is plac'd about an Inch above the a 
terior Condylus of the Os Humeri. = 
The Radiens Brevis Externus Extenſor (u. 
pi is faſten d to the exterior Condylas of th 
Humerus. | PE 
The Swublimis Flexor Digitonum is fix d t 
the interior Condylus of the Humerss. * 
The Extenſor Digitorum is fixd on th n 
lower Part of the exterior Condylus of ti {RL 


Humer 4s. 8 0 =M 
Ihe Palmaris is faſten d to the inten 
Condylus of the Humerus. WW 
| mY 

Of the OS CUBITI, or te i 

CUBITUS. 1 

The Cbitas has obtain d its Denominatiol | * 

4 Cubando, becauſe we lean upon it. It wr: 
call'd alſo the Ulna, becauſe the Latins ui I 
to meaſure by it. By the Arabians iti 


call'd the Focile Majus. FF 
The ſuperior Extremity- of the Os Cul 1 h 
is much bigger than its inferior Part. * 
At the ſuperior Part of the Os Cubiti the WW ; 
is a long and large Apophyſss, which tem Wy 
nates like a Beak, and does enter into a ; A 
or Cavity that is behind the inferior Parte 
tlie Humerut, to prevent the Arm from, 
ling too far outwards, beyond ws i 


= ine, when it is extended at its full Length. 
bis op HM es is call d the Olecranum. 
WE There are Two Cavities and One Promi- 
ency at the anterior and Superior Part of 
e cram. The Two Cavities do re- 
Ne Iwo Prominencies of the Hamerus, 
W 1 the Prominency is receiyv d into a Cavi- 
Pot the fame Humerus, and form that Sort 
© Articulation which is call'd a Ginglymns. 
here is a Semilunar Cavity at the ſupe- 
Por, lateral, and exterior Part of the Os Cu- 
. in which the Radizs is articulated to 
ke the Pronation and the Supinaliun. 
here is a ſhort and tharp-pointed Apo- 
at the ſuperior and anterior Part of 
Te Cabius, which enters into a Cavity that 
Nat the inferior, anterior, and middle Part 
the Hamerus when the Arm is bent. This 
/ prevents the fore Arm trom falling 
Bite upon the upper Arm, when we bend 
de Arm. ; ” 5 : 

TW Blow the Cavity in which the Brim of 
Sc Nalius is articulated, there is a Promi- 
Ency like a Spine, unto which the Tendon 
tlie Brachiæus Internus is faſten d. 


„All along the O. Cubiti, to wit, on that 
te chat turns towards the Radius, there is 
long ſharp-edged Apophyſis, or Ridge. 
| 5 RE! along to this Spine 1s faſten da Ligament, 
Wiich is tied alto inwardly unto the whole 
th En 01 of the Radius. | 
into the Extremity of the Os Cubiti are 
oind ſome Bones of the Carpus, by an 
n r0dis, which liave a very manifeſt Mo- 
Pn. 
At the inferior Part of the Os Cubiii there 
1 pointed Ai, calFd the Styloides. 
at the inferior Part of the Cubitus there 
WE : ound Head, which is received into a. 
tio! N Cavity, that is ſituated at the inferior 
nö ot the dine. 
uid Ile Body of this Bone is very ſolid, and 
ita ban. It is triangular, with Three 


C2, | 

his Bonc has ſeveral Articulations : 
Wn is wich die Homer, by a Gingl)- 
ag; Sond with thc Wrilt, by Arthro- 
he Ihr) with the Kadius, which is 
Rl, to wit, one on the upper, and the 
: « er on the lower Part, and either of them 
fy „ grodia. Ie has no other Motion be- 
1 Pronation and the Supination, or ra- 
150 


l 
I 
A 


F 
ther, (to ſpeak more properly) à circular 
Motion: | | 

The Cubitus is articulated with the Fe 
rus by Ginglymus, and not by an Arihrodia; 
that ſince it was to perform violent and 


ſtrong Motions : As for Inſtance; when we. 


are to liſt up tome heavy Burthen, or to te- 
move it, it might not turn or ſlip on one 
Side; which mult of neceſſity have happen'd, 
if it had been articulated by 4-throdia : And: 
beſides this, our Endeavours in that Kind 
would have proved fruitleſs. 


But on the other Hand, it being neceſſary 


that the fore Arm ſhould be capable of 
turning on all Sides, upon many Occaſions, 
in order to follow the Motions of the Hand; 
Nature, to anſwer theſe Ends, bas thought 
fit to articulate che Radius with the Humefus 
and the Cubitus by Arthrodia, which affords 
full Liberty to the fore Arm, in what Poſi- 


tion ſoever it ſtands, to perform the Mo- 


tions of Pronation and Supination. 


The Tendon of the Maſculus Longus is tied 
to the Olecranum by Means of an Moneuroſic, 


which is common to ſeveral others. It ex- 
tends the Arm. 2 | 


The Extenſor Brevis Brachii is ſix d to the 


Olecranum. 


The Tenden of the Brachiens Externus is 


tied with its Apone uro ſir to the, Olecran um. 
It extends the Mm 8 
The Anconæus is. plac d at the ſuperior, la- 
teral, and exterior Part of the Cubitus, about 
Four Inches below the Olecranum. 
tends the Arm. N 
The Flexor Profundas Pigitirum is fa ſten d 
to the ſuperior and anterior Part of the Os 


Cubiti, and of the Radias, to wit, on that: 


Part where they are conjoin d w 
ther. 
The Extenſor Digiti Miuimi is faſten'd to 
the exterior Production of the Hamers. 
The ſmall-pointed Apophy/is. which is ſitu- 


1th one ap- 


It ex- 


ated at the lower Part of the Os Cubiei, hin- 


ders the Curpus from being diſtocated in 
wards, | | 


Ofie GS RADIL- 


The Radias has obtained its Denomina- 


tion from its Retemblance to the Spoke of a' 


Wheel. At the End of the ſuperior Extre- 
muy 


d 
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mity of the Radius there is a flat ſuperficial 
Cavity, not unlike that of the .Omoplata, 
which receives a Prominency: of the Hume- 
russ. 
The whole Circumference of the ſuperior 
Cavity of the Radius 1s very round and 
ſmooth, to facilitate its Motion in the Ca- 
vity, which is at the ſuperior and lateral 
Part of the Cabitas. 

At an Inch's Diſtance below the ſuperior 
Cavity of the Radias there is a tmall Promi-, 
nency, which receives the Tendon of the. 
Flexor Biceps. | 

All along the Radius thre is a long ſharp- 
edged Apophhſit or Spine, to the whole 
Length of which is tied a broad membra- 
nous Ligament, which is faſten d allo all 
along to the ſharp-edged Ridge of the O- 
Cubiti. This Ligament ſerves to ſtrengthen 
the Articulation of the Cabitus with the Ka- 
Gn 

There are Two Cavitics at the inferior Ex- 
tremity of the Radius, which receive Two 
Bones of the Car pus. 

There 1s a ſemilunar Cavity at the infe- 
rior and lateral Part of the Radius, which 
receives tlie inferior Head of the Cubitus. 

There is pointed Apophyfis, call'd the Pro- 
ceſſus Styloides, at the very lowermoſt Part 
of the Kad ius, which prevents the Diſloca- 
tion of the Wriſt outwards. 

The Muſerlus Supinator Longus is faſten d 
to the inferior and interior Part of the Ra- 
dius. | 
The Sapinator Brevis is inſerted in the ſu- 
perior and anterior Part of the Radius. 

The Pronator Rotundus has its Inſertion to 
the middle, lateral, and external Part of the 
Rad ius. - 

The Pronator Quadratus has its Rite at 
the inferior, lateral, and external Part ot 
the Radius, in a Space of Three Inches in 
Length. 

The Flexor Profundss Digitorum is faſten'd 
to the ſuperior and anterior Part of the Ka- 
ius, and of the Os Cyvitl, where they are 
conjoin'd with one another. 

The Flexor Pollicis is faſten'd to the ſupe- 
rlor and interior Part of the Radius. 

The Extenſor Longus Pollicis is fix d to the 
ſuperior and exterior Part of the Radius. 
Ihe Extenſor Brevis Pollicis is faſtend to 


9 4 


4. 
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the ſuperior and exterior Part of the 2% 
a little below the Lngu. "8 
Ihe Kadius 18 articulated with the H 
ras by Art hrodia, with the 05 Cubiti ; ; 
above and below, and with the Wriſt 4 
throdia : So that, beſides the Motions oth F 
tenſion and Flexion, which it has con, 
with the Gubitus, it has alſo the Prom f 
and S»pinations, by Means of its Arth 
with the Cxbitus. : 
From this Articulation and Metion; wil 
do reap this Advantage, That we can witli 
out Trouble bring the Hand to the May „ 
a Thing that is peculiar only to thoſe 4, 
mals that are provided wiih the Moti 
Pronation and Sypination. E 
There is one Thing more very obterrzy i 
in the Motion of the Radius, in Rem 
to the Pronation and Supination, to wit, M 
at the upper Part of the Xadius there x, 
Prominency, which, like an Axel-Tree, (lit 
row! within the Cavity of the Civ Wi 
Whereas, on the contrary, the ain; iii 
a Cavity below, and the Cabirns has a Hr 
minency : And notwithitanding this, 1 
Radius turns and rites above the A 
of the Cubitus, and the Cabitas is imm e 
able when the Radius does turn. 1 


Of the Bones of the C A RP UI. FT 
The Carpus, or Wriſt, conſiſts of Fig 


Pieces, diſpoſed in Two Rows, to wit, e 


in the Second Row, that which is nearcltvi 


: | : 5 0 
the Fingers; Three in the Firſt, that wiv 5 
is next to the Cubitus; and One without 


Row, plac'd upon another Bone dit 
oppoſite to the Little Finger, ſo as to 
above it, and to Rand in the fame Poſt 

with a Prominency which is form'd bye 


Firſt Bone of the Firſt Row. * 

And here it is to be obterv'd, that er! 
ways begin to account theſe Bones from Br 
Little Finger; 0 that, for Inſtance, Wr t 
we ſay the Firſt Bone of the Firſt Row, II 
underſtand that which is ſituated under ene 
Little Finger; and in the fame Maw: 
with the rett. 

The Eight Bones of the Carpus have H T1, 
Poſition betwixt the Radim and the Meng 


carpus. 


WS Thc Three Bones of the Firſt Row are 
: ; din'd with the Radius and the Cubitus by 
0414. 
7 Roar Bones of the Second Row, that 
iioch is neareſt to the Fingers, is articula- 
by a Synarthrodial Arthrodia, as the Au- 
WS... call it; but it ſeems to come nearer to 
De Nature of a Ginglymns. i 
the Bones of the Carpus are articulated 
WS. one another, ſome by an Arthrodia, 
«ut almoſt all of them by a Ginghymus, be- 
| oo ſtrengthen d by very ſtrong Ligaments, 
AS hich keep thei very cloſe together. | 
ono Thc Eight Bones of the Carprs are placd 
WS: ſuch a Manner, as to make a Convexity 
r the Outſide; and a Concavity on the In- 
le, to facilitate the Action of the Hand, 
TS Lich is to take hold, and to keep a Thing 
re oc have taken betore. 
„be Figure of the Bones of the Carpe 
ln WS ory uncqual and rugged : Some fay 
relembles unto the Kernel of a Pine— 
wn Jug : 
„Nature has thought fit to make the Car- 
0 : Compoſition of tcvcral Bones, which 
ma e articulated with one another by a very 
ode Connexion, to enable them to give 
ay on all Sides. 


tasted a Bone without the Rank or Row, 
Into which is faſten d a Ligament, call'd 
F e Ainrlar, which is tied allo to a long 

p74, which 1s placd above the laſt 
onc of the Second Row. This Ligament 
Wks a Kind of an Arch, underneath 
1c che Tendons of the Flexores Digito- 
todo pals. 


o The kirtt Bone of the Second Row, and 
bye Fourth, have cach a pretty large Apo- 
a. Unto theſe Two Proceſſes the annu- 
weir Ligunent is tied, which makes a Kind of 
om Bridge, underneath which the Tendons 
Ws che Ferores Dig itorum do pals. 
he Clien. Iaternus Flexor Carpi, is fa- 


nd to the Bone cf the Carpus which is 
Wc abcve the others, without the Row, 
W tic Side of the Little Finger, 

le Aadiæus Internus Flexor Carpi, is fa- 
ed to the Bone of the Carprs which tup- 
ens the Firſt Phalanx of the Thumb. 

I he Fmurn, or Abdattor Pollicis, which 
kes it move from che other Fingers, has 


Medica, Chirargica, Gc. : 


lll Above the Firſt Bone of the Firſt Row is 
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its Riſe at the Bone of the Carpus that ſup- 


ports the Thumb. This Muſcle does form 


the Mons YVenerts, | 


Of the Bones of 
N 
The ANetacarpus conſiſts of Four Bones» 


which are the biggeſt belonging to the Hands 
properly ſo call'd. 


The Bones of the Metacarpus ret one up- 


on another at their Extremities, which adds 
to their Strength; but ſand at a Diſtance 
from one another m their Middle, for the 
convenient Poſition of the interoſſeous 
Muicles, | 

They are convex on the Outſide, and con- 
cave in their interior Part. 

The Bones of the Metacarpus are provi- 
ded on their ſuperior Part with teveral 
{mall Heads and Cavitics, which are articu- 
lated by Gizglymus with the Second Ro of 
the Bones of the Carpus, which makes them 
have a very obſcure Motion. | | 

At the inferior Part of the Bones of the 
Metacarpus there are round Heads, which 
are articulated by Arthrodia with the Firit 
Phalanx of the Fingers; which is the Rca- 
lon that this Phalanx has a very maniteſt 
Motion. ; 

The Antitenar Pollicis is falten'd at the in- 
terior Part of the Os 1 wich ſup- 
ports the Finger call'd the Index. 

The Fhporenar is faltcn'd to the Bone of 
the Carpas, which is plac d above the reſt on 
the Side of the {mall Finger, and its Ten- 


don is lodg'd on the exterior Part all along 


the Three Phalanxecs of the Fingers. 

All along the Inſide of the Bones of » the 
Phalaxes of the Fingers, there is a Gutter, 
through which the Tcndous of the Flexores 


have their Paſſage, 


At the Root of the Bones of the Act a- 
car pus there are {mall Pronunencics on each 
Side, unto which the interoſſeous Muſcles 
are taſtend, to wit, the Zarerni to the inte- 
rior Prominencics, and the Exierm to the 
cxterior Protubcrancics. 

The Cubitexs Exxterius Extenjor Carpi is fa- 


ſten d to the inferior Prominency of che Bone 


of the Metacarpus, wuicdh iuſtains che L 
tle Finger. WHT 
R Tire 


the METACAR- 
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122  Bibliothica 

The Radieus Longus Externus Extenſor Car- 
i, is faſten'd to the Bone of the Metacarpus 
which ſuſtains the Finger ca!l'd the Index. 

The Radiens Brevis Euternus Extenſor Car- 
i, is faſten'd to the inferior and polterior 
Part of the Two Bones of the Metacarpus, 
one of which ſupports the Jade, and the 
other the Middle. Finger. i 

The Six Inatereſſci are placid betwixt the 
Bones of the A7-racarps, to wit, Three on 
the cxterior, and Three on the inner Side. 
The Extcy 51 are faſten'd to the exterior late- 
ral Part of the Firſt Phalan. cs. 


Of the Bones of the EIN GE RS. 


The Fingers are Five in Number, which 
conſiſt of Fifteen Bones, to wit, Ihree in 
each Finger, each of which is call'd a Pha- 
lanx, or a Rank. The Fingers are uncqual 
in their Size, the midd lemoſt being the big- 
geſt of all the reſt. 

All along the Phalanxes of the Fingers 
there is a Kind of a Gutter on the interior 
Part, at the whole Length of which is plac d 
the Tendon of the Flexores Dig itorum. 

All along the Sides of the Fingers there 
3s 2 Ridee, unto which the Ligament that 
encloſes the Tendons of the Flexores Digito- 
rum is faſten'd. 

At the inferior Part of each Phalanx of 
the Fingers there is a Cavity, into which 
the Head of each of the Bones of the Meta- 
carpns 18 articulated by Arehrodia; which is 
the Reaſon why 1n that Part the Finger 1s 
moveable on all Sides. 

The Second and Third Phalanxes are arti- 
culated both above and below by G- 
nus: Whence it is, that they have no other 
Motions excepting thoſe of Extenſion and 
Flex10n. 

The Articulation of the Baſis of the 
Thumb has more of a Gingihmus than of 
an Arthrodia, becauſe its Head is not exactly 
round, as the Phalanx of the other Fingers 
is: Whence it is, that when the other Fin- 
gers are bent within the Hand, in order to 
take Hold of any Thing, the Thumb has no 
other Share in this Action than to keep them 
cloſe together, and to ſtrengthen their Preſ- 
ſure, to prevent their letting go their Hold: 


And this Function may be perform'd by a 
Ginglymus. g 


Anatomica, 


The Fingers do conſiſt of ſeveral Piece 
to make them pliable, and adapt them fe 
different Motions. 

Each of the Four Tendons of the Fl:zy 
Sublinns Digitoram is inſerted in the Seco 
Phalan of the Fingers, and at the Firſt 
its Paſſage. | 8 5 

Each of the Four Tendlous of the Hag 
Projundys Digirorum, has its Iinertion at th 
Middle of the !alt Phalanx of the Fingeg 

Each of the Four Tendo of the Ext. 
for Magnus Digitorum, has its Incertion jþ 
each ot the laſt Paalanxes of the Finger, 

The Four L-4bricales ate faſten'd to th RF 
interior latcral Part of the Fit PH] 
the Fingers. | VT 

The Three Lzterofſei Exterat are faſteu di 
the lateral exterior Part of ihe Firſt 50. 
lan. ves. | 

The Fleer Pollicis is inſerted under th 
laſt Phalanx. 

The Exrenſor Longus Pollices is fix d un 
the Second Phalanx. 

The Eætenſor Brevis Pollicis is inſerted 
the great Phalanx of the Thumb; th 
which ſuſtains the other Phalanxes. | 

The Tenar Pollicis has its Inſertion at th 
lateral Part of the Second Phalanx of h 
Thumb. 

The Axntitenar Pollicis has its Inſertion d 
the lateral Part, within the Firſt and Sccoul 
Phalanx of the Thumb. 

The adicator is inſerted in the lateral aul 
exterior Part of the Second Phalanx. of th 
Index. | 

The Adductor of the Inde is faſten di 
the anterior and interior Part of the Fu 
Phalanx ot the Thumb, and within ME 
Firſt Bone of the Iudeæ. YZ 

The Extenſer Digiti Minimi has its Init 
tion at the lateral and exterior Part of the% 
cond Phalanx of the Little Finger 

At the Extremity of the laſt PHhalaur d 
each Finger, there is a ſmall Protuberm 
made in Form of a Croſs, unto which © 7: 
Nails are faſten d. BE 


Of the OSSA I LIUM. 


The Offa Innominata do form the wii | " al 
Cavity of the Hypogafrium, which is a 
the Pelv1s, or the Bon. 


Tt 


* 


\ 


| me. Of Innominata have on their interior 
ad poſterior Fart, to wit, towa rds the Ex- 
enmty of the Side of the Os Alium, a deep 
uro interſperſed with Apophyſes. Theſe 
its do receive and are received in the ſupe- 
or and lateral Part of the Os Sacrum, by 
WS. 1:it is call'd a Chu. 3 
inn young Children the Os Innomi natum is 
Wc into Three Bones, but in adult Per- 
ns it makes but one ſingle Bone. Theſe 
WT arc call'd the Os Hlium, Iſpium, and of 
. 5 he Pabes. | „ , ä 
be Os Him, which is articulated with the 
BD; $1 by a Ginglymns, does forin the ſu- 
Perior and lateral Part of the Pelus. It is a 
Iltle hollow on its exterior Part, which 


Worics for a Receptacle to the Three Maſculi 
Plaai, to wit, the Major, Miuor, and Mi- 


rue 0: Him is incircled on its ſuperior 


Wart with a Brow or Brim, call'd the Lip. 
Whis Brow is edged with a Cartilage, unto 


ah nich almoſt all the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
WS: arc fifien'd. 

01 Tic 0; Ilia has a Chink at its inferior 

a Part, through which paſſes the Tendon of the 
WD): and is ſubſervient towards the 

7 Wrong of ihe Cavity of the Iſhium. 

ue {ie is ron and large Ligament tied 
me poſterior Extremity of the Circumfe- 

n 1 nec of the O; Jlium, al! along the Side of 

coll =: 0: 47: 21d the Crx above, and to 

= gg. :orubcrancy of the Zhium. | 

v 


be ubcrior Ligament of the Womb, 
: hic. | ears a Neſemblance unto the Wing 
Pat, ties the Womb to the Of/a 


_— 
F IN i 3 
_ 


ic I/ does paſs upon the lower 


E477; 

ne Ablactor Tongus is faſten'd to the 
mot the anterior and ſuperior Spine of 
ian. 
be Menbranoſus is laſten d to the ſupe- 
rand anterior Spine of the Ilium. 

oc arts, or Quadrangularis Flexor 
en, faſtend to the exterior Lip of 
== -. .... /) | » | 

fpolicrior Part of the Offa Ilium. 

lle line is Hen d round about the in- 
er eO, lian, and fills up the 
"F< [itt or C:vity of the Os Hlinm. 
or is fix d round the extc- 
. Li p of the Os [linm. 
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the exte· 


The Glatæus Medins does fill up 
Liam, and occupies 


rior Cavity of the O- 
the anterior Part. 
| The Glutæus Minor does fill up the exte- 
rior Cavity of the Os Zinm, which is at the 
polterior Part. 
Above the Capſula, or Cavity, which is 
ſituated at the anterior Part, in which the 
Head of the Os Femoris is articulated, there 
is an Apophyfis, or Prominency, which is 
call'd the anterior and inferior Spine of the 
Os lim, unto which the Extenſor Rectus Ti- 
bie is talten'd. | N 
The Obliquus Externns Deſcendens is fix d to 
the Spine or Ridge of the Os Nin. 
The Obliquus Internus Aſcendens is faſten d 
to the interior Spine or Ridge of the Os 
Ilium. : | 
The Aiſculus Jranſocrſalis is fix'd to the 
interior Edge of the Os Allium. 


Of the IS HIU M. 


The Os Ißhium occupies. the inferior and 
poſterior Part of the Oſſa Innominata. The 
Bone forms the greateſt Part of the Foramen 


Ovale, and a Part of that Cavity in which 


the Os Femoris is articutited. 

Upon the Protuberancy of the Iium is 
faſten'd a large and ſtrong Ligament, which 
riſing above the Coccyx, all-along the Side 
of the Os Sacrum, is falten'd to the-poſterior 
Extremity of the Circumference of the Os 
Ilium. 8 

A little above the Protuberancy of the 
Os Iſhium there is a pointed Abophyſis, which 
is call'd the Spine of the Os Iſbiunn. | 

Ihe Second of the Qaadrigemini is faſten d 
to the Spine of the Ihium. | 

The Third of the Muicles call d the Qua- 
drigemini, is faſten d to the Protuberancy cf 
the Os I Dium. | 

The loneeſt Head of the Biceps ariſes at 
the Protuberancy of the IJhiam, together 
with the Dei iner vo ſas. 

The Protubeiancy of the Iſhium is that 
large round Pronunency upon which we fit. 
Its Poſition is betund he Foramen Ovale. 
Ihe Erevores are taſten'd to the interior 
Part of the Protubcrancy of the 1ſhinm. 

The 4 7uſcrlus Ovadirains Abdactor of the 
Thigh, is taſte: io the lateral exterior Part 
of the Protuberancy of the Os I/hiam. 
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The Acceleratores are fix d tothe Inſide of 
the Protuberancy of the Os Iſbium. 

Betwixt the Spine of the Os Ihium and its 
Protuberancy there is a large Chink or Fur- 
row, through which paſſes the Obturator In- 
FErnas. 

Ihe Ereores of the Clitoris are faſten d to 
the Protubcrancy of the Os Iſhium. 

The Obtaurator Externus is faſten d to 
the Outſide, round the Foramen of the Os 
Pubis. 3 

The Seminervoſus Flexor Tibie is fix d to 
the Protuberancy of the Os I/hium. 
Ihe Levatores Ami are faſten d to its inte- 
nor lateral Part. 

The Semimembranoſus is fix'd to the Pro- 
tuberancy of the Os Iſpium, at the ſame 
Place with the Scminervoſus. It is one of 
the Flexores Tibiæ. 


Of the OS PUBLS. 


The Os Pubis is ſocall'd, becauſe there- 
abouts we fee the Firſt Marks of Puberty 
appear. ; 

The Os Pubis does form the ſuperior Part 
of the Foramen Ovale, and one Part of the 
Cavity or Receptacle of the Os Iſbium. 
Underneath the Os Pubis, to wit, at the 
fuperior Part of the Foramen Ovale, and at 
the inferior Side of the Receptacle, there is 
2 Furrow or Gutter, through which the in- 
ternal Iliaque Arteries and Veins take their 
Paſlage. 

Upon the O, Pubis, to wit, betwixt the 
Cavity and a large Protuberancy, which 
makes the ſuperior and anterior Part of the 
Os Pubis, there is a Furrow or Notch, 
through which the externa! Iliaque Veins 
and Arteries, 
do pals. 

The Manly Yard is ſituated at the Root 
of the Os. Pub, 
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as alſo the Spermatick Veſlels, 


faſten d to the Os Pats. 


The Neck of the Womb is, by Mean, i 

the Peritonæum, faſten d before to the 4 
Pubis, and behind to the Os Sacrum. 4 

The inferior Ligameut of the Womb; 
faſten d to the Os Ilium, and repaſſes gy 
the Os Pubis. | 

The Obliquus Externus Deſcendens is faſten; 
to the Os Pubis, as well as the Obliquas Ina 
nus Aſcendens. 

The Muſculus Rectus Abdominis is fix di 
the Spine of the Os Pubis. 

The Pyramidales are faſten'd to the enz 
rior and ſuperior Part of the Os Pabic, 

The Erectares of the (itoris are faſten i 
that Part where the Oſſa Pabis are conjoin} 
together. | 

The Hectinæus, or Lividus, is faſten'd wi 
on the ſuperior Part of the Os Pabis, wi 
the Articulation. 1 

The Triceps has its firſt Head fixd to H 
ſuperior Part of the Os Pubis, near the Sw WS! 
Puget. — 

The Second Head of the Triceps is lodge 
towards the middle Part of the Os Pu 
near its Connexion. 

The Third Head of the Triceps is placdy 
the inferior Part of the Os Pabis, * 

At the lower Part of the great Cavity, vi 
which the Os Femoris is articulated, the 
a great oval Foramen or Hole. The Olin 
tor internas is fix d round the interior Cy 
cumference of this Hole. 

All round the Edge or Brink of the lan: Wi 
oval Hole of the Os Pubis there is a M 
brane, which ſeparates the Ob:arator I 
nus from the Externus. = 

The Flexor Poſticus is faſten d to the 
rior and inferior Part of the Os Puli. 
that Part where it is united with the . 
Ißhium, in young Bodies. _—_— 

The Maſculus Tranſverſalis Abadonin 
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"0 I the ſuperior Part of the Femur there" 

1,84} is large round Head, which enters in- 


s the great Receptacle or Cavity of the Os 
bum. This Articulation forms the moſt 
WE onfiderable Arthrodia or Enarthroſis that is 
WE b{crvable in the whole Body. 
At the very Extremity of the Head of the 
ar there is an unequal Cavity, which is 
Wrolt commonly perforated with many {mall 


1 Holes. Into this Pit or Cavity is inſerted 


Joo What round Ligament which ties the Head 0 
the Femur within the Cavity or Capſula, in 
order to prevent its Diſlocation or Luxation 

cut of the Cavity. This Connexion is 
bomewhat looſe. 

All round about the inferior Part of the 

large Head of the Femur there is a rugged 

WE Circle, round which is faſten'd a fine Co- 

eerture, which is tied allo round the exte- 

rior Edge of the Cavity. Within this Co- 
verture is encloled an oleous Liquor, which 
eepsthe Joint moiſt and ſouple. 

All round the inferior Part of the large 
Head of the Bur there are ſome Inequa- 
litics, unto which the Perioſtæum is fa ſten d, 
and terminates upon them, without cover- 
ing the Head of this Bone, no more than 
i docs any of the bony Heads in the ſoints: 
ber the Perioſteum being of a very exquiſite 
ene, the Collifion of the Bones in the Ar- 
culations mult have occaſion d moſt vio- 
lent Pains, if this Membrane had been ex- 
tended over them. | 
Above the Head of the Femur there is a 

und, long, and oblique Apophyſir, which 

0; ss call d che Neck. By its Obliquity, the 

d of the Femur makes a conſiderable 
Angle wich the Body of the Bone, in or- 

(er to its Articulation with the Os Ninm, 

which does not Rand exactly at the Side. 


eh 
— 


By this Ficce of Mechaniſm, the Interſtice 


th.» ts Al. 
aw 4 + 2 — — 
— I - ”— —— * * * 
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P. IV. 


„ the Bones of the oh OO 2. 


of the Thighs is made much larger, for the- 
greater Conveniency of the Muicles that are 
lodged there, and to prevent their rubbing 


one againſt the other, which would prove 
detrimental to, and / impair the. Genital . 


Parts. 


At the ſuperior Part of the Femur, at its 


exterior Part, and a little below its great- 
Head, there is a large Apophy/ss, which is 
calFd the great Trochanter, 


At the Root of the great Trochanter there. 


is a pretty deep Cavity, into which the A4 


culi Quadrigemini and the Obturatores have 


their Infertions. 
In the Cavity which. is at the Root of the 


great Trochanter, there are ſome Holes, which 


give Paſſage to the. Veſſels. 


The inferior Part of the Os Femori: grows 


flat, into a large Epiphy/ss, which has Two 
Condyli. 
At the inferior and interior Side of the 


Os Femoris there is a large Apophyſis, Which 


is calld the interior Codylus. , 
At the inferior and exterior Side of the 


Os Femoris there is a large Apophyſis, call d 


the exterior Cndylus. 

At the inferior Part of the Femur there is 
a great Cavity, ſituated betwixt the interior 
and exterior Condylzs, This Cavity does re- 
ceive a {mall Prominency, Which, is {cated 
at the upper Part of the Tibia. 

Within the great Cavity, which is ſitua- 
ted bet ixt the Two Condyli,” at the inferior 
Part of the Os Femoris, there is a great Lump 
of Fat. HEY 0s 

In the interior Part of the exterior Condy- 


lus, which is plac'd- at the lower Part of the 


Femur, there is a ſmall Cavity, which re- 


ceives a nervous Ligament, which going on 


obliquely, is tied to the upper Part of the 
Tibia, at the anterior Part of the Root of a. 
large Protuberancy. a 


, . 
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In the interior Part of the interior Condy- 


lus, which is ſeated at the lower Part of the 


Or Femoris, there is a ſmall Cavity, into 
which is fa en d a nervous Ligament, which 
with its other Extremity is tied obliquely to 
the ſuperior Part of the Tibia, to wit, at 
the anterior Part of the Root of a large Pro- 
tuberancy, which 1s ſeated at the upper Part 
of the Tibia. This Ligament makes, with 
the other jult now mention'd Ligament, a 
. Croſs like 2 St. Andrew's-Crofs. | 
At the latera land exterior Part of the ex- 

te rior Cndylus, which is ſituated at the infe- 
rior Part of the. Oi Femoris, there is a Hol- 
lownels, within which is faſtend a large 
Ligament, which with its other Extremity 
is tied to the ſuperior, lateral, and external 
Fart of the Perone. = 3 
Upon the exterior Side of the internal 
Condylas, which is ſeated at the lower Part 
of the Femur, there is a very ſupethcial 
Hollowneſs, into which a flat Ligament is 
faſten'd, which with its other End is tied to 
the ſuperior Part of the Tibia, within a 
{mall Pit. 

At the inferior and anterior Part of the 
Femur there are Two Prominencies and One 
Cavity: The Cavity does receive the Promi- 
nency of the Kotula, and each of theſe Pro- 
minencies does enter into each of the Cavi- 
ties of the Kotula, which forms that Articu- 
Jation which is call'd a Ginglymss. 

All along the poſterior Part of the Os Fe- 
moris there is a large rugged Line or Ridge, 
which divaricates into Two Branches, which 
continue their Courſe to each of the inferior 
Condyli. To the whole Length of this Ridge 
the Muſcles are faſten d. 

Below the Neck which ſupports the great 
Head of the Femur, at the interior Part, 
there is an Apophyſis, ſhapd not unlike a 
Teat, call'd the leſſer Trochanter. 

The great Head of the Femur is an Epi- 
PHhſis, which is ſcarce to be ſeparated from 
the other Part of the Bone. It is like all 
the other Heads ot the Bones, covered with 
a tmooth Caitilage, winch does facilitate its 
Motion. | | 


The Pſozs, or Flexor Femoris, is fixd 


to the Leſſer Trochanter by a round Ten- 
—: CE Eon | 
The Jliacus is faſtend to the ſuperior Part 
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chanter, which it encloſes. 


Great Trochanter and the Great Head of the 


of the great Trochanter. 


of the Leſſer Trochanter, and interming] . 
Tendon with that of the Pſoas. "= 
The Pectinæus, or Lividus, is faſten d h 
the ſuperior and interior Part of the F,, 
a little under its Neck, on the Side of 
Leſſer Trochanter, by a large Tendon. : 
The Tenden of the Glutæus Major is i 
ſerted into an Apophyſis, which is ſituyg 
Three or Four Inches below the Great 7 
chanter, at its poſterior Part. 
The Glutæus Medius is faſten d to the ſiꝶ 
rior and external Part of the Great 7, 
The Glutæus Minor has its Inſertion at th 
Beginning of the ſuperior Part of the . 
vity, which is ſeated at the Root of t 
Great Tyochanter. 3 5 
The T riceps 18 inſerted with its Firſt Ha 
in the Middle of the poſterior Line or Ric; 
of the Os Femmoris, ' | 1 
The Second Head of the Triceps has its. AG--: 
ſertion towards the ſuperior Part of th ME" 
ſharp-edged poſterior Line or Ridge of th 
Femur, above the preceding, = 
The Third Head of the Triceps is inſerti 
in the interior, lateral, and interior Part d 
the Femur. This Muſcle does move th 
Thighs one towards another. 
At the Root of the Great Trochanter then 
is 2 8 winch is ſituated betwixt th 


Femur, into which is inſerted the Tendon d 
the Maſculus Pyramidalis, the Two Gem, 
the Obturator Internus, and the Ob:urar 
Externus. | 
The Muſculus Onadratus Abdwitor of the 
g k \ a 
Thigh is falten'd to the lateral exterior Pat 


The Second Head of the Biceps is falten 
to that ſharp-edged Line or Ridge, Whichs 
placd at the middle and pofterior Partd 
the Femur. | HE 

The Vaſtus Externus Etenſor Tibia is f. 
ſten'd to the Root of the Great Trochaate. . 

The Vaſtus Internus Er 13 fa ſten do 
the Root of the Leſſer Trochanter. | 

The Crurens Eætenſor Tibiæ is fix d betwin 
the Two Trochanters, on the anterior Fatt, 

The Poplitaus Abdubtor Tibiæ is la ſten d io 
the inferior Part of the exterior Condylas d 
the Os Femoris, and is plac d obliquely upo 


the Two Bones of the Leg. It has its _ 
ti0 


: 115 Two Heads of the Gemini Extenſores 

6 te faſten d to the inferior Part of the 

%, to wit, behind the Ivo Condyll, 
te Plantaris Extenſor Pedis is faſfen d to 


* WT. extcrior Condhlus of the Os Femoris, 
re Two Tendons of the Tibialis Poſfficns 


ar Ladis, do pals through the Purrow 
Ch which is ſeated at the lower Part 
In. f 4 1 the Mallrolus E. vter nuts. : 

e body of the Femur is round, con- 
1. eon its anterior Part, and concave on its 
„eic. It is hollow within like the Hu- 
th „„, and contains Abundance ot Marrow. 

r, Ferris is articulated on 1is ſupe- 
er Part wich the Ojſa Innominata, by a ve- 
luseec Hcad, or a very remarkable Arthro- 
WT. . it its inſcrior Extremity with the 7i- 
= by a C,uf˙mm.. The Tibia moves be- 

|. ON ic Fur to the Right and to the Lett, 
euch they are are articulated together by 
uam, which is no leis firm and com- 
ct cen what is oblerved in other Articu- 
te tons. but the Difference lies here, That 
| te other Articulations of the Ginglwmas, 

e Pratuberancies and Cavities are much 
en ore couſiderable, and the Brows or Edges 
ed higher, by which, Means they retain 
ele Brows within the proper Limits of a 
1 > imple Motion; whereas in this, the Promi- 
vin, encies are more flat, and conſcquently in- 
a pable of reſiſting the rowling Motion of 

e Boncs, which thus may be. made in very 
+ itterent Ways. N | 


Of the ROT ULA. 


his RS [ie Kora is a round and flat Bone, 
if MP "ich is pointed at its lower Part. 
Ihe £::4/4 has its Poſition above the Ar- 
gculation of the Fmur, within à Cavity, 
at is ſcated before, betwixt the Two inte- 
or Apo ſe, of the Tibia. . 
Onder the Korula there is a Prominency, 
. which ſtretches from above dowmwaids, 
bach is articulated within a Cavity at the 
WP icrior and anterior Part of the Fenur. 
On each Side of the Apophy/as. which goes 
em above downwards under the Rotwla, 
F 75 is a ſuperficia | Cavity within an Apo- 
WW: pic is plac at dhe inferior Part of 
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At the inferior Part of the Rotala there 18 
a Point, upon which is faſten d a large, 
broad, and nervous Ligament, which with 
11s other Extremity is tied to an Apophyſit 
that is ſituated upon the Tibia, about Three 
Inches below the Knce, which prevents its 
riſing higher than it ought to do in the Ex- 
tenſion of the Thigh, when the Extenſores, 


unto which it adheres very cloſe, perform 
their Function. | 


The main Part of the Motion of the X- 


tula is made upon the inferior Extremity of 
the Femur, and 1is Articulation approaches- 
very near to a Giaghmus, tor it has Two 
Cavitics, and One Pronuncucy in the Mid- 
dle, which are inveſted with Cartilages. 

The Kotula docs not fill up or occupy 
above the Third Part of the anterior Cavity 
of the Os Femoris. It is ſeparated from the: 
Tibia. It rites upwards in the Extenſion 
above the Ariculation ; and the more the 
MAuſculi Extenſorcs perform their Functions, 
the more it riles upwards, becauſe they do 
{ack very cloje to it. e 

'Tis obſervable, That the Brutes have a 
Rotala upon the Knee, and nevertheleis ther 
Knees are pliable; which- thewes/plinly, - 
that the KRotula does not add any Thing ic 
the ſtrengthening of the Articulation-of the 
Femur with the Tibia, and that it does not 
hinder the Flexion of the Leg torward, as it 
has been generally believed that it does. 

The Kutula does ſerve inſtead of a Pulley 


to the Miuſculi Extenſorcs Femoris, and pre- 


vents their rubbing againſt the Bones when: 
they move upon it. They add allo io their 
Strength. . 


The Mluſculus Rectus, the Vaſtas Externus, | 


the Faſtus Internus, the Cruræus Extenſor 7 ibie, 
are conoind togetlier by à very large Abe 
nearofis, winch paſſes over the Roxtla, and 
covers it lake + Cap. 59-17 3, 


Of the TIBIA 


The Tibia has its:Pofition at the intertor 
and anterior Part of the Leg. \ 57 325 
At the ſuperior Extremity of the Tibia 
there is a large Head, icli is an Epiphyſis; 
in the Middle of which there is a ſmalk 


ruggediApophyſis, which is received into the 


Interſtice of the Prominencies of the Fe. 
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Upon the upper Part of the Tibia there 


are Iwo Cavities, to wit, One on each Side 
of an Apophy/ss, which is plac d at the Mid- 


dle of this Bone, which do receive the Two 
Prominencies of the Femur. 1 1 

At the Root of the rugged Apophy/is, 
-vhich is in the Middle of the. Head of the 
Femur, at the anterior Part, Two nervous 
Ligaments are faſtend on each Side, which 
with their other Extremities are tied within 
the Pulley or Cavity that is at the lower 
Part of the Femur, (after having croſsd one 

another in Form of a Croſs) to wit, one 
on each of the inferior Sides of the Two 
large Apophyſes. V 
The anterior and ſuperior Edges or Brows 
of the Head of the Tibia, are edged with 
Two large Cartilages, to wit, One on each 
anterior Side. Iis upon theſe moveable 
Cartilages that the Two Apophyſes of the 
Femur do row! when we are walking. 

The poſterior and ſuperior Brows or Edges 
of the Head of the Tibia are edged with Two 
thick moveable Cartilages, to wit, One on 
each potterior Side. It is upon theſe Two 
Cartilages that the Two Apepiyſes of the 
Femur do turn themſelves when we are 

walking; ! 55 5 

At the exterior Side of the Head of the 
Femur, a little backwards, there is a imall 
round Head, which is incruſtated with a 


'Cartilage, and does enter into the lateral, 


ſuperior, and interior Part of the Perone. 

At the lateral, external, and ſuperior 
Part of the Tibia, to wit, about Three In- 
ches under its Head, there is a Protuberancy, 
1705 which are fix'd the Exzenſores of the 

8 

Al along the anterior Part of the Tibia 
there is a Line or Ridge, winch is fomewhat 
{harp-edged ; unto the whole Length ef 
which 1s faſten'd a large membranous Liga- 
ment, which with its other Extremity is tied 
all along to the Perone. Thus is call'd the 
exterior Ridge or Line. 

At tlie inferior, interior, and lateral Part 
of the Tibia, there is a large Apophy/is, which 
does form the interior Malleolus, itrengthiers 
the Articulation of the Tarſus, and hinders 
its being diſlocated on the Sides. 

At the inferior, lateral, and exterior Part 
of the Tibia, there is a Kind ot a Furrow 
like a Gutter, into which is inſerted the in- 


— — — ce EN p - m — — oC — 8 


of the exterior Apopſhyſis of the Fenrur, 


does occupy the anterior Part, whuch 1 


Anatomica, F 
terior Side of the inferior End of tie, 
rone. This Cavity or Sinus is not com Y 
with any Cartilage. - | _—_ 
At the' very undermoſt Part of the 7,0 
there is a large Cavity, into which they 
pcrior Part of the Tarſus, that which : 
call'd the Afiralagns, is articulated by a yy 
obſcure Ginglymns, 
The middle Part of the Tibia has nothw 
that is remarkable belonging to it, er 
ting that it is triangular. 5 
At the interior Side of the large H 
the ſuperior Epiphyſis of the Tibia, there WE"! 
a Pit, which receives a large Ligamm i 
which with its other End is tied to te 
ot the interior Apophyſis of the Femur, Wl 


At the exterior Side of the great Ha 

fr 2 9 2 2 J "3 
the ſuperior Epiphyſis of the Tibia, there ; {iP 
{ſuperficial and unequal Cavity, which vWF 
ceives a large Ligament, which with e 
other Extremity is faſten d to the exterior H 


The annular Ligament ariſes from LK 
Appendage of the Tibia, which docs m 
the interior Malleolus, and the Perone. 
All along the interior Part of the TR 
there is a ſharp-edged Ridge, which is call AE 
the Spine, or the Firſt Line of the Tibia Wl 
All along the interior Part of the Thi 
there is an obtuſe Line or Ridge, which 
call'd the Interior. 
The Ligament that does tie the Tπ²]ñ 
the Calcaneum is faſten d to the inferior nl 
interior Appendage of the T77bia. 4 
Theſe beforeſaid Lines or Ridges mit 
Three flat Surfaces, the interior of wha 


Fleth. / 

The Second Surface of the Tibia does & 
cupy the exterior Side, which is deſign 
for the anterior Muſcles, which are faſtel 
to the Tibia. 

The Third Surface is on its poſteriorPit 
and deſien'd for the poſterior Muſcles. 

At the poſterior Part of the Tibia, towits 
its ſuperior Part, there is moſt common 
to be {een a very reinarkable Foramen, Wil 
penetrates into the Subſtance of the Þoti 
through which a Vein takes its Paſſage. 
Juſt at the Extremity of the Maleuu 
ter nal there is a pretty deep Gutter, tub 
which paſſes the Tendon of the * 

7 


ſomewhat convex, and not covered wit 


* 5 
.» 
Y IJ 
=» . 
8 * 
5 
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5 


%% Anticus, and wilt its other End is 
aden d to the long Point of the Metataſus, 

on the lower Part) which ſuſtains the Great 

oe. A 

Thc Sminzrvoſss is faſten d to the ſupe- 


þ or and interior Part of the Tibia, above 
my Wc Inches below its large interior Apo- 


© if, | 
I Ahe Semimembranoſus is fa ſten d to the 
Wpolicrior and ſuperior Part of the Tibia. 
Ide Vaſus Externm, the Vaſtus Internus, 
de C14, and the Rectus, are intermix d 


i. uh one another at the inferior Part; and 
1 laking their Courſe above the Rotnla, are 
90 tend to the large Apophy/is, which hyants 
N. . 0 5 


oſiion at the ſuperior and anterior Part of 


in Jie Tibia, about Two Inches below the 
ee 00 . 


The Abdu&for Longus is faſten d to the ſa- 


li tt : 5 * : . . 
|  pcrior, lateral, and interior Part of the 
, in a Line or Furrow, which is about 


our Inches long. 


| & = Th Poplitæus is faſten d to the inferior 
ert of the Condylus Exterior of the Os Femo- 


„, and ſtretches obliquely over the Two 
ones of the Leg, within their Interſtice, 
nd has its Inſertion at the ſuperior, interior, 
ad policrior Part of the Tibia, to wit, in its 
e 

= Thc Tibialis Anticas has its Riſe at the ſu- 
enor and anterior Part of the Tibia, and 
=: falicn'd all along to the Side of the exte- 
Wor Side of this Bone. 

Ihe Maſculus Solæus ariſes at the ſuperior 
nd posterior Part of the 77bia, and of the 
aue, at the Place where theſe Two Bones 


K the ſuperior Part of the Tibia, and of tlie 
ae, in that Place where they are articu- 
5 led together on their poſterior Part. 
be i culus Longus is fix d to the ſupe- 
aur, exterior, and lateral Part of the 770%, 
N 0 lat Place where it is conjoin d with the 
= lic, | 
W 1 Ex:ejor Proprius Pollicis Pedis has its 
Welle che ſuperior, lateral, and exterior 
ert of che Tibia, on that Part where it 1s 
each from the Perone. 


—— 
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eee conjoin d together. 
be 7ibialis Poſticus is faſten d to the poſte- 

oor Part of the Os Tibia, and to a Mem- 
ane. | | 

8 U. . 3 f . N —— #®% o 

rn de Flexor Profundus has its Origination 


pp 
Of the PERONE. 


5 Thi Perone does form the exterior Part of 
e Leg. 7 : 

At the ſuperior and interior Part of the 
Perone there is a Sinus, which is inveſted 
with a Cartilage, which does receive the lit- 
tle Head that is ſituated at the upper Part of 
the Tibia, at its poſterior Part, a little ſide- 
ways. 


At the inferior Part of the Perone there 1s | 


a Head, which terminates in a Point, and 
forms the exterior Part of the Inſtep of the 
RR | So oi ne ee 
At the inferior Part of the Perone there is 
a Head, the interior Side whereofas receiv d 
into a Cavity, which forms the inferior and 
exterior Part of the Tibia. 8 
The Malleolus Exterſius and Internus do 
maintain the Talus in its Situation, and pre- 
vent its Luxation towards the Sides. 
The inferior, lateral, and interior Part of 


the Head, which is ſeated at the lower Part 


of the Perone, is articulated with the Aſtra- 
lagus by an obſcure Articulation. 8 

All along the interior Part of the Perone 
there is a ſharp-edged Line or Ridge, to the 
whole Length of which 1s faſten d a mem- 
branous Ligament, which takes up the whole 


Interſtice betwixt the Tibia and the Perone, 
and is tied all along to the exterior Line or 


Ridge of the 7 Bia. a | 
The Annular Ligament ariſes from the 
inferior Head of the Perone, on the anterior 
Tibia. 55 
Ihe Perone is immoveable in it ſelf, and 
only follows the Motions of the Tibia; 
quite otherwiſe than what 1s obſervable in 
the Kadius of the Arm, which is moveable. 
But to counterballance this; whereas the 


Cubitus in the fore Arm is deſtitute either of 


Flexion or Extenſion, the Tibia is capable of 
moving both to the Right and to the Left, 
purſuant to the Nature of its Articulation 
with the Femar. | 
The Tendon of the Biceps is faſten'd to the 
faperior and poſterior Part of the unequal 
Prominency of the Perone. : 
The Membranoſus is fix'd to the ſuperior 


and exterior Part of the Perone, 
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The Peronæus Anticus is faſten d to the 
exterior and middle Part of the Perone. 

Under the 4pophyſis, at the Head, which 
is plac'd at the inferior Part of the Pexone, 
which is call'd the Malleolus Externus, there 
is a Hollowneſs, through which the Tendon 
of the Peronæus Anticus does pals. 

The Peroners Pojticus is falten'd to the ſu- 
perior and exterior Part of the Perone. 

Through the Chink or Clett of the Mal- 
leolus Externus, the Tendon of the Peronæus 
Poſticus takes its Paſſage. 1 

The Flexor Pollicis Pedis has its Rite at 
the upper Part of the Peroxr, at the Place 
where it is conjoin'd with the Os Tibie, 


Of the ASTRALAGUS. 


The Afralagus is the higheſt Bone of all 
that belong to the Foot. - 

The upper Part of the Afralagus is very 
ſmooth, and does make a Kind of a Semi- 
circle, which enters into a Cavity which 1s 
plac'd at the lower Part of the Tibia, where 
it is articulated by an obſcure Ging/ymus. 

At the anterior Part of the Aftralagus 
there is a long Apophy/is or Head, which en- 
ters into a Cavity of the Os Naviculare, 
and is pretty conſiderable. 

At the interior Part of the Aſtralagus 
there is a large Cavity, which does receive 
the ſuperior Part of the Calcaneum. 

On the exterior Part of the Aſftralagus 


/ 


there is an Apophy/is, which is receiv'd into 


a Cavity of the Calcaneum. 

At the poſterior and inferior Part of the 
Aſiralagus there is a large Pit or Cavity, 
within which the Calcaneum is encloſed like 
in a Box. 

The interior and lateral Part of the 4;7r.;- 
lagus does receive the Malleolus Externss. 

The Miſculus Brevis is faſten d to the ſu- 
perior and exterior Part of the Aftralagus. 

The exterior and lateral Part ot the (ælca- 
neum receives the Malleslus Externns. 

At the interior, exterior, and latera! Sur- 
face of each Side of the Afralagus there is a 
mall rugged Sina, into which a Ligament 
is faſten d, M hich ties the Two Bones of the 
Leg to the Talus Each of theſe Sinxs's is in- 
veſted with a Cartilage: That of the Inte- 


rior is leſſet than that of the Exterior, be- 


Anatomica, 


cauſe the Perone, which makes the exteri 
Part, does deſcend lower than the Tbj, 

Upon the Elongation of the Aral 
there is a Sinus or Cavity, in which a fn 
Prominency does enter, which is plac , 
the inferior, anterior, and middle Par; 9 
the Tibia. 

The poſterior Surface of the Afralazy i 
narrow and rugged. Upon this Suri. 
there is a Furrow or Gutter betwixt Ty, 
Prominencies. It deſcends obliquely ; 20 
through it the Tendons of the Muſcles thy 
move the Foot take their Paſſage. 25 

Upon the poſterior Surface of the . 
[agus there is a long Gutter, which reac, 
from the interior to the exterior Side, an 
does paſs above the Two Prominench 
which are ſituated at the inferior and pol 
rior Part of theſe Bones. Within this Gr. 
ter the Ligament which ties the Two B 
of the Leg to the Talus has its Inſertion, 

Underneath the Hralagus there is a lo, 
Sinus, winch ſtretches from the poſterior u 
the anterior Part laterally. Within this 
nus is containd a glutinous Matter, wid 
lerves to moiſten the Cartilaginous la 
ments, which hereabouts do conjoin x 
Aſtralagus with the Calcaneum. F 


Of the CALCANEUM 


The Calcaneum is the biggeſt among all tz 
Bones that belong to the Foot. Its Poſition RC 
is underneath the Affralagus, with wh 
15 articulated by a 9 This iu 
Second of the Bones appertainiug to . 
Tarſus. | E 
Upon the ſuperior Surface of the C 
neum there is a large Cavity, into vba 
is receiv d the inferior Part ot the 4+ 
lagus. : cs 
Ide ſuperior Part of the great Caviy d t 
the Calcancum is receivd into the inte en 
Part of the Aſtralagas, BY 

At the anterior Part of the Calm 
there is a thick and long Apophy/is ; at nl 
Extremity of which there is a Gi ot | 
which receives the Os Tarſi, which tuppl 
the Little Toe, and the next adjacent o 
This Bone is call'd the Os Cubaides. S Mo 

Upon the ſuperior Surface of the e 
neum there is a Gutter, which runs long * 


v 


— * 2 


_ 


ee to the other, and receives the Ligament 
Hut ties the Tibia to the Aſtral agus. 
son the interior Side of the Calcaneum, 
WE. tc inferior Part, there is a Furrow or 
utter, which has its Poſition underneath 
Prirominency. Through this the Tendon 
te Muſcle that moves the Foot oblique- 
WE. and the Tendons of the Flexores Pedis, 
Lalo a Vein, Artery, and Nerve, take 
tee beir Paſſage. 5 

Im gyro the poſterior Surface of the Calca- 


n is falten d the large Tendon of Achilles, 
thy hich occupies all this Part; as likewite 
lat of the Soleus, which are intermix'd ; 
s alſo that of the Plantaris. 
ic RE Ar the exterior Side of the Calcancum there 
sa ſmall Furrow, plac'd underneath a tmall 
ns AP rominency, which is ſituated at the Begin- 
ol. ung of the Elongation of the Calcaneum. 
Gu. lns Furrow is cover'd with a {mall Carti- 
o age, over which the Tendon of the Flexor 
= qu Pedis does paſs. g | 
one Tic Palmaris takes its Paſlage over the in- 
or 1 St ct ior Side of the Calcaneum. 
usa The Sablimis is faflen'd to the inferior and 
Fe interior Fart of the Calcaneum. 
Lo Ihe Tenar has its Inſertion at the interior 
1: atcral Part of the Calcaneum. 
the Hporenar of the Little Toe has its 
Orieination at the exterior Part of the Cal- 
{ („e, and is inſerted in the Bones of the 
Ft and Second Phalanxes, on the Outſide. 


u e OS NAVICULARE, 
„ SCAPHOIDES. 


Theo. Nviculare has its Poſition betwixt 
fe Atralagus and the Three Offa Cuneciſor- 
22 
At the poſterior Part of the Os Nad icu- 
„there is a large Cavity or Pit, which is 
orerd with a thin Cartilage, into which 
gi che anterior Apophys of the Atralagus does 
ally _ ct, 

pon the anterior Surface of the Os N- 
=_— reclare there are Three ſmall Pits, which are 
uu [upcrficial, that it is hard to judge, whe- 
er they do receive, or are receiv d. To 


p interior Pit is falten'd the largeſt of the 


10% Of Sine Hormia; Which is allo the moſt in- 
A KOT, Unto that of the middle Part is 
1 1 Oui! d the Os Cuneiſorme Medium : and to the 


OY 1 . , . i 
: = WE Third, or the Exterior, is united the Comei- | 


Medica, Chirurgica, c. 


1 
forme Externam, to wit, that which ſtands 


next to the Little Toe. Theſe Three Oz 
Cuneiſormia are call'd alſo Innominata. 


The Os Naviculare is the Third Bone of 
the T arſus. 


One of the Tendons of the Tibialis Poſti- 


= has its Inſertion into the Os Navicu- 
are, | 


Of the OS CUBOIDES, or 
CUBIFOURKME. 


The Fourth awong the Bones of the Tar- 


ſus is call'd the Os Cuboides, from its Figure. 


The Os Caboides has its Poſition betwixt 
the Calcaneum, tlie Little Toes, and that 
which is next adjacent to it, and is articu- 
lated with them. — 

The Surface of the poſterior Part of the 
Cuboides is foinewhat round, and is received 
within the anterior Cavity of the Elonga- 
tion of the Culca neum. 

The anterior Part of the Os Cuboides con- 
ſiſts of Two diftin& Surfaces or Sides. The 
Bone of the Metatarſus, which ſupports the 
Little Toe, is receiv'd at its exterior Surface; 
and at the interior and anterior, that Bone 
of the Metatarſus which ſuſtains the next 
adjacent to the Little Toe. 

The lateral interior Surface or Side of the 
Os Cuboides, receives that Part of the Os Cunei- 
forme which ſupports the middle Bone of 
the Metatar ſus. . 

At the inferior Part of the Os Cuboides 


there is a long Gutter, through which a Ten- 


don paſſes. 

The Tendon of the Peronæus Poſticus does 
paſs through the lateral and exterior Part of 
the Cuboides. 

The Antitenar does paſs through a Gutter 
of the Os Cuboides; and taking its Courſe 
under the Foot, is faſten d within the Great 
Toc, which it draws towards the other 
Toes. 


Of the Firſt OS CUNEIFORME. 


The Firſt Os Cuneiforme is ſeated betwixt 
the Os Navicalare, under:ahe Great Joe, 
and that Bone of the Tarj# which ſupports 


the Great Toe. It is the biggeſt of the 


Tliree Offa Cuneifor mia. 
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The anterior Part of the Great and Firſt 
Os Cuneiſorme is received into the Bone that 
ſuſtains the Great Ie. | | 
The interior Side of the Great Os Cunei- 
forme is provided with Pits and Prominen- 
cies, which do receive and are received with- 
in the Cavities and Prominencies of the Se- 
cond Os Cuneiforme, and on the Side of the 
Bone of the Tarſus which ſupports the Toe 
that is next to the Great Toe. TY 
One of the Tendons of the Maſculus Ti- 
bialis Anticus is fixd to the Firſt Os Cunei- 


ome. | 
1 One of the Tendons of the Tibialis Poſti- 
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zor me. 


Of the Second OS CUNE L- 
FORM E. 


The Second Os Cuneiforme is ſituated be- 
twixt the Firſt and the Third Os Cuneiforme, 
the Os Naviculare, and that Bone of the Me- 
tatar ſus which ſuſtains the Toe that is next 
to the Great Toe; with which it is articu- 
lated by a Ginglymus. 

At the Middle of the inferior Part of the 
Second Os Cuneiſorme there is a {mall Protu- 
berancy, into which the Tibialis Poſticus has 
its Infertion, 


Of the Third 'OSCUNETLb 
FORME. 


The Third Os Caneiforme has its Situation 
betwixt the Os Naviculare, the Cuboides, the 
_ Second Cuneiforme, and that Bone of the Ae- 
tatarſus which ſupports the middle Toe, 
It is articulated by an obſcure Ginglymus. 


Of the Bones of the ME. T A- 
a Þ EL. 


The Metatarſus conſiſts of Five Bones, 
which have their Poſition betwixt the Bones 
of the Tarſss and thoſe of the Toes. Theſe 
Bones are plac'd cloſe one on the Side of the 
ether, to ſtrengthen and render more firm 
the Motion of the Foot when we are 
walking. E 

Under tlie Bone of the Met atar ſus whicli 
Juſtains the Great Toe, on the poſterior 

Fart, there is an Apophy/is, which termi» 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, FT 
nates in a Point, into which the Tendon i 
the Peronevs, that moves the Foot oblique, Wil 


eus js faſten'd likewiſe to the Firſt Os Cunei- 


has its Inſertion. 

" The Bone of the Metat ar ſus which ſuſtaiꝝ 
the Little Toe, has at its poſterior, later 
and exterior Part, a long pointed Apophyj; 
unto which the Tendon of the Second Mil 
cle that bends the Foot is faſten d. 


The Muſculi Interoſſei are ſituated in th | ] 


; gs of the Bones of the Metatq. 
44. 
One of the Tendons of the T ibial:s Au. 
cus, is fixd to the Os: Metatarſi which 
ſuſtains the Great Toe. 

The Tendon of the Peronæus Antieus i 
faſten'd to the anterior and ſuperior Part 
the Bone of the /ctatarſus which ſappon 
the Little Toe. 

A Tendon of the Peronæus Poſticus, i; 
faſten d under the Bone of the Metatarſu 
which does ſupport the Great Toe. 

The Four Iateroſſei Interni fill up the Four 
Interſtices of the Five Bones of the AA. 
tar ſus. b 

The Four Iateroſſei Externi do occupy the 
ſuperior Part of the Interſtices of the Bone; 
of the Metatar ſus. 

The Bones of the Metatarſus are articu- 
lated with the Bones of the Fingers by 4. 
throdia. 


F the Bones of the FOOT, or f k 


the TOES. 


The Foot has Five Toes, as the Hand hs 


Five Fingers; but the. Toes are plac'd very 
cloſe one to another, and much ſhorter; 
which is the Reaſon why we cannot per- 
form the ſame Actions with the ſame Der- 
terity as the Hands can. The Great To 
has no more than Two Phalanxes or Ranks; 
but all the reſt have each of them Three. 
The Articulation of the Firſt Phalanx cl 
the Toes with the Bones of the Metatarſu 
is made by-Arthrodia : But the Articulation 


of the Ranks one with another is made by 


a Ginglymas, like thoſe of the Hand. 
All the Bones of the Foot are conves 
above, and concave in their inner Parts. 


The Four Tendons of the Sublimis, ot 


Perſoratas, are fix d upon the Second Phalanx 
of each of the Four Toes, by which they 
perſorm theu Flexion, 


. gar Tendons of the Profunlus are 
; Þ 8 the laſt Ranks of the Toes. 
1 The fur Tendons of the Muſculus Lon- 
Ware faſten d all 7 on N 
ch Toe, by which they perform their 
„enson. 


Four Joes. 


* s of the 5 | 
S Interoſſet Interni are falten'd to 


Ire Four 
WW 70: which they draw towards the 
: Reit Toe. 
le Four a | 

aal cxtcrior Part of the Firſt Ranks, 


* 


15 
5 
(1 


Aich they draw from the Great Toe. 
nn; Sr! Erevis inſerts his Four Tendons un- 


the cit Rank of the Bones of the Four 
do wit, at the Great Toe, and the 
Tee next ſuccceding; for the Little Toe 
receive none but the Auſculus Long us. 
ne Flexor Pollicis Pedis is inſerted in the 
Pe of the laſt Phalanx. 8 

be Extenſer Pollicis Pedis has its Inſertion 
n the Firſt Phalanx. | | 

be Ten has its Inſertion all along the 
ok the Two Ranks of the Great Toe, 
be 4: is faſten'd on the inner Side 
ie Firſt Bone of the Toe. 
the very Extremity of each Bone 
u does form the Extremity of the Toes, 
eis a ſmall Prominency, which has the 


e Nails of the Toes are fix d. 


2 
e Oſſa calld the SES A- 
„ MOID EA. 


| 1 e Ofſa Seſamoidea are to be found both 
_ Hands and in the Feet. 


ex- 
Toe 


Medica) Chirtgica, Of. 


along the Three Bones 


lee Four Lambricales have their Inſertions 
be hiteral and interior Part of the Firſt 


blacral interior Part of the Firſt Bones of 


Iuteroſſei Externi are fix d to the 


ee of a Semicircle, upon which each 


Underneath tlie Bone of tlie Metatarſus 
which ſuſtains the Great Toe, there are moſt 
commonly Two of the Ofa Seſamoidea, to 
wit, One on each Side, upon the Brink of 
the Articulation which is made by the Bone 
of the Metat ar ſus with. the Firſt Phalanx of - 


the Great Toe. Theſe Two Bones leave an 


Interſtice betwixt them; and being conjoin d 

one with another by Ligaments, cannor 

move one without the other. A Tendon. 
9055 paſs betwixt theſe Two Offa Seſamoi- 
. 


When there is no more than One of theſe 
O. deſamoillea upon the Edge of the Articu- 
lation, it leaves a Cavity in the Middle, 
into which a Tendon is fixd, which pre- 
vents its ſuffering a Compreſſion. ; 


The Of; Seſamoidea do ſerve alſo inſtead 


of Pulleys to the Tendons ; and upon that 


Account are cover'd with Cartilages, and 
are articulated. by a Ginglymaus with the 


= 


other Bones, like the Rotula. 


Whenever the Toes or Fingers are not 
provided with theſe Oſſa Seſamoidea, Nature 
does ſupply that Defect by ſome ſmall and 
very {mooth Cartilages ; but otherwiſe theſe 
Oſſa Seſamoidea are extant at all the Articu- 
lations of the Toes and Fingers. 


The Number of the Of; Seſamoidea 13 
uncertain :-but they are always fix'd upon 
the Edge of the Articulations of the Fingers 
and Toes, You may always obſerve Twe 
of them on each Thumb, and as many 
on each Great Toe. Thole of the Toes are 
molt commonly more remarkable than thoſe 
cf the Fingers, 


ene cheſe, Fifty and one do belong to 
read, to wit, the Os Frontis; the 
te Two Offa Parictaria; the. 
= -.- 4 em por 178 : One Os Caneiforme x 
| n fa Ungue, One Os 3 
„ Two O/% Mali; TWO Offa 
4 5 3 . 

+ #74015 ; Iwo. Offa Pala; One 


Erhmoides > TWO 


Fort Recapitulation of all the BON-ES of the Human Body. 


Os Maxillæ Inſerioris; and Thirty two 


Teetn. oa ods | 
The Thorax conſiſts of Fifty nine Bones, 
to wait; 


Seven Vertebræ of the Neck; Iwelve 
Vertebre of the Back; Five Vertebræ of the 
Loins; One Os Sacrum; Four Offa gg z 
— 8 wa 
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Two Oſſa Innominata; Two of the Sternum; 
wo Clavicule ; Twenty tour Ribs. 
There are Eighty eight Bones in the Two 
Feet, to wit; | 
Two Offa  Femoris ; Two Rotula; Two 
Oſſa Tibiæ; Two Perones ; Fourteen Offa 
Tarſi; Ten Offa Metatarſi; Twenty eight 
in the Toes of the Two Feet; Twenty 
eight Oſſa Seſamoidea in the Two Feet. 
There are Ninety Boncs 1n the Two 
Hands, to wit ; : 
Two Omoplatæ; Two Offa Humeri; Four 
in the fore Arm, to wit, Two Offa Cubiti, 
and Two Radii; Sixteen Ofſa Carpt ; Ten 
Oſſa of the Metacarpas ; Twenty eiglit in 
the Fingers of the Two Hands; Twenty 
eight O Seſamoidea in the Two Hands. 


PO "I 
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The Sum Total, - - 288 


The Number of 283 muſt be under; 
of {uch Perſons as are neither too v, 
nor too old: For the younger the Perg 
are, the more Bones they have, becauſe H 
Bone does conſiſt in young Infants of fe. 
ral others; and the older the Perions u 
the fewer Bones they have, becauſe ſon; WAR 
their Bones are contracted together, a 
make up but One Bone. 


* 3 


A Recapitulation of all the Articulations of the BONES 


'T H E Bones that belong properly to the 
Cranium are conjoin'd together by Inden- 
ting, which are call'd Sutures. 

Theſe Articulations are Synarthrodial Sym- 
phyſes; that is to ſay, they are made for the 
firm Conjunction ot the Bones, without a 
Motion. | 
Ihe Offa Temporum are articulated by a 
Suture with all the Bones that are join d 
with them : But the ſcaly Part of this Bone 
is call'd a falſe or ſpurious, or ſcaly Articu- 
lation, becauſe it does flip over the Parieta- 
lia like the Scales of Fiſh. This Articula- 
tien alſo is a Syarthrodial Symphyſis, i. e. 
without Motion. 

All the Bones of the Face are articulated 
one with another on their inner Side by a 
Suture, i. e. they have certain Tooth-like 
Edges, which are indented within one ano- 
ther : For though on the exterior Surface 
there do not appear any Indentations, but 
only a bare Line or Streak; yet if you ſepa- 
rate theſe Boncs, the Indentations are con- 
ſpicuous on the interior Part. The ſame 
Bones of the Face are articulated alſo with 
one another by Harmonia on the exterior 
Surface, i. e. by a ſnnple Line: But if you 
take a near View of them, you may diſco- 
ver ſomething like an Indentation. 


wan 


The Inferior Mavilla is articulated wil 
the Os Temporum by Arthrodia, i. e. it u 
{mall flat Head, wk is received into lv 
perficial Cavity of the Os Temporum. | 

The Teeth are articulated within the I 
Aaxille by Gomphojis, to wit, like Pers 
driven into Holes. 'Tis a Synarthroji, ii 
an Articulation without Motion. 

The Os Hyoides is by its inferior Cr” 
join'd with the Wings of the Cartilage h 
roides, and by its ſuperior with the Pu 
Jus Styloides, 75 the Means of Ligamem 
o that theſe Sorts of Articulations may RF 
call'd a Syndeſmoſes. 5 

The Head is articulated with the Fi 
Vertebra of the Neck by a double Dia 
dial Arthrodia, to wit, where Two Pros” 
nencies, or flat Apophyſes, are receiv'd u 
Two ſuperficial Cavities of the Firlt / 
bra. It is a Diarthrodial Articulation, "WS 
cauſe it is form'd for the facilitating i 
Motion. 'Tis by Means of this Artic 
tion that the Head performs its ſtreight H 
tions, to wit, thoſe of Extenſion Ml 


Flexion. | = f 
The Head is articulated likewiſe with Ss c 
Second Vertebra of the Neck by a Dia Wi: 


dial Arthrod ia; for the Apophyſis Odontis L- 
ot this Vertebra is receiv'd into a final 1 6 
| Wl A 


ty of the Os 3 by Means of which 
= irns about. 3 8 

5 Lis e Odontoides of the Second 
bra of the Neck, is artiuclated with 
e Firſt Vertebra by a Diarthrodial Arthro- 
. or there is a ſmall flat Cavity at the 
= d anterior Part of the Firit Perte- 


ml ROK) Bok = bb | 

you BRAS, 1 which does receive à {mall Protube- 
e Iney, which is ſituated at the anterior Part 
ec the 4pophy/is Odont —_ 

* (+ BE The Firſt Vertebra of the Neck is articu- 


| ; red with the Second by a Diarthrodial Ar- 
dia; for it has Two ſuperficial Cavities, 

W ich receive Two ſuperficial Prominencies 
the Second Vertebra. This Firlt Vertebra 
Is this peculiar, That it receives in all its 
Parts, and is not receiv d by any; for it 
Wocs reccive the Occifut on its ſuperior Part, 
Ie lecond Vertebra on its inferior, and the 
„%, Odontoides at its interior Part. All 
BY e other Vertebræ of the Spine do receive 

ad are received. : 

All the Vertebræ of the Spine are articu- 
ted together by a Ginglywns ; for the ſame 
1 % does receive on its ſuperior Part, 

eetcixt its Two ſuperior Proceſſes, the Ver- 
oF that is next above it, and the inferior 
m roceſſes of the ſame FVertebra are receiv d 
ent the Two Apophyſes of the interior 
„. This is call'd the diſtant Gingly- 
„, becauſe the Bone does receive at one 


I 
A SIE 


15 cd, and is receiv'd at the other; whereas 

er Ginghmut, the Bone receives and is 

ein d at the fame End. This Articulation 

1 belt dilcernable in the Vertebræ of the 
W015. 

u Al the Vertelræ are articulated with one 

„other by their Bodies; tor they are all 


cd one upon another. This is call'd a 


100 1 a : . 

„an inter medious Cartilage, 
be Os Sacrum is articulated with the laſt 

Ai, by a double Arihrodia; for the Tio 


Wt inforior Proceſſes of the laſt Perichra are 


cd imo Iwo Hat Cavitics of the Os SA. 
Wa | 


eo, Sacrum conſiſts moſt commonly of 
ie Ficces, which are join'd together by 
m DITA: Cartilages, which turn 


ous; ſo that theſe Five Pieces make no 
ore than One Bone in Adults. 

. The Os Sacrum is articulated with the Os 
* by CGiaahims, becauſe it has certain 


. 
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.o:drchial Articulation, which is made 
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Cavities and Prominencies, which receive 
the Promincy and the Cavities of the O//z 
Innominata. h 
The Two Of/a Junominata are conjoin'd 
together by a Hnchondroſit, i, e. by a Carti- 
lage, and with the Os Sacrum by Gingly= 
mus. 55 
The Coccyx is join d with the Os Sacrum 
by Sineuroſis, or Syndeſmoſis, i. e. by a Liga- 
ment. | 
The Bones of the Sternum are conjoin'd 
8 5 by Hachondroſis, i. e. by a Carti- 
age. 1 
The Seven true Ribs are articulated with 
the Sternum by Synchondroſii, i. e. by an in- 
termedious Cartilage. | 
The Five falſe or ſpurious Ribs are articu- 
__ with the true Ribs by a Hnchondroſit 
allo. | . 
All the Ribs are articulated in their poſte= 
rior Parts with the Vertebræ of the Back by 
Ginglymas, i. e. by a reciprocal Reception of 
the Ribs and of the Vertebræ. | 
The Clavicula is articulated with the Ster- 


num by Arthrodia, and by Synchondrofis with 


the Omoplata at the Acromium. 

The Omoplara is conjoin'd with the Ribs 
by a Syſarcoſis, i. e. by Fleſh; and with the 
Clavicula by Synchondroſs. 

The Humerus is articulated above with 
the Omoplata by an Enarthroſis, or Arthro- 
dia, i. e. a large Head is receivd into a Ca- 
Vity. : 

The Humerus is articulated below with the 
Cubitus by Ginglymut. It is the moſt remar- 
kable of all the reſt, It is articulated alto 
with the Radius by Arthrodia ; for a fmalt 

Head is recety'd into a flat Cavity, which 
is ſituated at the End of the Radius. 

The Cubitus is articulated with the Hume - 
rus by a Ginglymas ; tor theie Two Bones re- 
ceive one another reciprocally. | 

The &adixs is articulated with the Hume- 
rus by a flender Arthrodia, and with the C 
litus by Arthrodia ; for the Cubitzs has at the 
Side of its ſuperior Part a Cavity, in which 
the Edge of the Cavity of the Kadius does 
Turn, 

The infenor Extremity of the Cabitas is 
articulated with Two Bones of the Carpus 
by an Arthrodia Diarthrodialis, and with the 
Radins likewiſe by an Athrodia.. 
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The Radins,is articulated with the Bone of 
the Carpas that Jies under the Little Finger, 

- Þy a ſlender Arthrodia. | ar 
- "The Four Bones of the laſt Rank, i. e. 
. thoſe that are plac'd neareſt to the Fingers, 
are articulated with thoſe of the Metacar pus 
by an Arthrodia Synarthrodialis, i. e. by an 
Arthrodia without Motion; but this, being 
an obſcare Motion, participates, rather of a 
- Ginglymns. „ - a 
All the Bones of tlie Carpus are articula- 
ted with one another by Ginglymus. = 
Ihe Firſt Phalanxes or Ranks of the Fin- 
gers are articulatcd with the MAetacarpus by 
eee, . 
All the Ranks of the Fingers are articu- 
ated with one another by a Ginglymmus Synar- 
ehren tale. 155 
Ihe Os Femoris is articulated with the Ca- 
vity of the um by an Enarthroſis Arthro- 
dialis; for a large Head is receiy d within a 
deep Cavity; which Articulation ferves to 
facilitate a conſiderable Motion. Thus is tlie 
largeſt Enarthroſis of all the Bones. 
The Kotula is articulated with the inferior 
Extremity of the Femur by Ginglymus ; for it 
mas Two Cavities and One Prominency in 
the Middle, which are conjoin'd with Two 
Prominencies and One Cavity of the Fe- 
mar. 
Ihe Zibia is articulated with the Femur by 
- Ginelymas ; for the Tibia has Two Cavitics, 
which receive the Two Prominencies of the 
inferior Extremity of the Femur. In the 
Middle of theſe Two Cavities there 1s a 
Prominency, which is receiv'd into the In- 
terftice of the Two Prominencies of the 
Femur. 
On the side of the Tibia there is a ſmall 
-Prominency,which enters into the {mall Ca- 


vity of the Perone, which may be call'd an 


Arthrodia. 

The Tibia is articulated on the lower Part 
with the Aſtralagus by Ginghmus; for the 
Tibia has Iwo Cavities and One Prominen- 
cy, which receive Two Prominencies and a 
Cavity of the Aſtralagus. 

The Tibia has a Cavity on its inferior, exte- 
rior, and lateral Part, which does receive the 
inferior Part of the Perone, This is an ob- 
cure Articulation, becauſe the Two Bones 
are flat in that Part. Vou may, if you 


—— 5 — — 


2 * 
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minencies, which reciprocally enter N 


not perceptible. 


an Arthrodia, or rather of an Arthroul 


Ihe Hexone is articulated with 


lagus in ſo obſcure a Manon Wl 
ſcarce be brought within the Conn 
any Kind of Articulation, becauſe t 
ry hard to diſtinguiſh which of theſe 10 


Bones does receive or is receiv'd, tber 
both flat in that Hag. Ml 
The Afralagng 36;axticulated with 
Tibia, by Ging henne er it has Two Pb 
nencics and One Cavity, which are reli 
into the Two Cavities of the Tibia, a 
Prominency of the Tibia is receiv d iu 
Cavity of the Aſtral agu. 

The great anterior Apophyſis of the 
[1g1s does enter into the Cavity of thi 
Naviculare ; 10 that theſe Two Bones 
an Arthrodia Synarthrodialis, for a {mall 
does enter into a ſmall Cavity, and t 
tion of theſe Bones is not manifeſt 
Senſes. FT og, _ 1... 
_ The Aſiralagns is conjoind with th. 
caneum by Three Cavities and as mam 


one another, to wit, One of theſe Bo 
Iwo Prominencies and One Cavity, 
the other Iwo Cavities and One Prom 
cy; ſo that it makes a Ginghimus Small 
dialis; the Motion of which is obicull 

The Calcanenm (as we told you) wal 
joimd with the Aſtralagus by Ginghill 
It has a ſuperſicial Cavity at the-Extrelif 
of its large anterior 4pophy/is, which 
ceives the Os (uboides; 1o that this A 
lation is an Arihrodia Synarthrodialis, il 
ving no Motion. = 

The Os Naviculare has Four Ci 
The Firlt does receive the A/iralaguyM 
makes an Arthrodia Synarthrodialis. Its0l 
Three Cavities, which are very ſhallow 
{upertictal, receive the Three Ofa Innomu 
and thus make Three Articulations 4 
diales Synarthrodiales, _ 11 ; 

The Os Cubiſorme has a ſuperficial 
which is receiv'd in the Cavity of Ul 
cancum, and forms an Arthrodia Su 
dialis. At its inferior Part it does al 
Two Bones of the Metatarſas, whichl 
Two Articulations, that do parti 


narthrodialis. 4 
The Three Oſſa Tnnominata are artiul 
with the Three Bones of the Adetatdf 
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Medita, Chirurgiea, ( > 


| A 9 Anhrodis, or rather by an Arthrodia Hs by Arthrodia Synarthrodiall; for the flat 


„ode. Heads are receiv d into ſuperficial Cavfties. 
i dhe Bones of the Aetatarſir are arti- Ihe Five Bones of the Met atarſus are ar- 
tea one with another on the Side bYÞ® ticulated with che Five Firft Phalamees or 
5% Hrartbrodialis, or without Mo- Rang, the Toes by an 4thredla Synar- 

©: . throdialis. 8 


Wc wich the Four Bones of the Tarſus with one another by Ginghwins, 
— — - : _ „ . y — 4 
3. be”. bY * — 


Explanation of the Figures relating to the Oſteology of 
che Humane Body: Taken out of Spigelius's Hiſtory of 
che BONES. 3 F 

3 - a I: 


= wah 111 1 5 e r inen 331 10, 306 i. 

_ 7 Firſt Figurer repreſent the Anterior and lateral o Mous Part of the 
_ 4, to wit, the Oſſa Frontis, Syncipitis, Occipitis, Temporum, aud 
e Snperior Maxilla, and the greateſt Part of the Sutares ; which being of 
_ front Kinds, we have talen this Method in theſe Figures that relate to 
%% Head, to wit, to indigitate the true Sutures by the Capital Letters ; the 
2c or ſpurious, ) Roman Numbers ; but the common, by Cyphers or 
onmon Numbers; and thoſe that are proper to the Maxilla Superior, by 
al Letters. 


N 1 % CharadFers are common to both the Fignres. Tf any of them appert ain pe- 
il; to One, it 3s indigitated by a Number that is added after its Ex- 


5 viz,, the Coronalis, which fur- Vertex. OY ENCE 
YH pounds the Os Frontis. „ H, H. The 0 Temporum. . 
be Second of the true Sutures, to wit, X, L, 2. The ſuperior and circular Part of 
eictalis. the Oſſa Temporam, where they are arti- 
be Oc Hontis. Ah culated with the exterior Sides of the Ojſa 
D. Two Framing belonging to the Os Hncipitis. | 


i, at the middle Part of the Eye- AA, 2. The poſterior Part of the Offa Tem- 


oo, through which paſſes the Firſt porum, where they are articulated with 


rich of the Third Pair of Nerves of the 0s Occipitis by a talie Suture, 

= Brain, from the Orbit of the Eye into V, 2. The Proceſſus Mammillaris of the Os 

 Muicles of the Frons, or rather of Ten porum. | 

Wc Erc-brows, | O, 2. The Meatus Anditorias. 

5 E. the Two exterior or large Proceſſes o, 2. The. Proceſſus Styloides. 

theo Bft.. F, 2. The Procels of the Os Temporum, that 
| forms the Os Jugale. 


"TD Fugale, 
T 


be Teo interior or lefler Proceſſes of 
i O, Franzis. 


K, R. The 


| Im bh Five Bones of the Metatarſus. are ar- All the Bones of the Toes are articulated 


E . A, A. 11 H E. Firſt of the true Sutures, G, G. The Bones of the Hnciput, or of the 
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138 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 4 
X, R. The Firſt Bone of the ſuperior 7, 853 i. The Ten Malares, Five on N 
ide. 


Maxilla. | 3 1 4 ä ; ; | 1 Ful 
S, S. The Second Bone of the 5 5 Jaw, . The Firſt Foramen of the Or Cy, Wb 
where are to be obſerved the Foraminula, fit forme, plac'd in the molt interior Pang | 

as delineated in the ſecond Figure. the Orbit of the Eye, through which, F. 
7, T7. A pretty large Foramen of the ſaid Firſt Parr of the Nerves of the Brain hm fin 

Second Bone, ſtretching directly down- their Egreſs out of the Skull. = thc 

wards into the Cavity of the Noſe, unto ;. The Second Foramen of the Os Cm. Mi 

which is adjoin'd the Glandula Lacryma- I] form, three times larger than the fond, pl: 

„ 1 5 through the inferior Part of which, y Nc 

, J. The Third Bone of the ſuperror the Second Pair of the Nerves of the Brin , 2. 
Marille. proceeds into the Orbit; Secondly, 2. 
X, X. The Fourth Bone of the Upper Third Pair alſo; Thirdly, a remark, 

Jaw. 3 | Branch of the Arteria.Carotides goes tot j 
7, T. The Furſt Foramen of this Fourth Eyes; Fourthly, the Piruita which is cd. WK oP 

Bone, through which the Second Branch lected in the Glandula Pituitaria, and py BY Y 

of the Third Pair of Nerves of the Brain duces the Tears. Through its fuperior bn th 

is emitted through the Orbit of the Eye a Vein paſſes from the Eye to the Men, BY 

into the Muſcles of the Face. brane of the Brain. | = 0 
Z, Z. The Fitth Bone of the ſuperior Jaw. . The Third For amen of the 0:0, i 
I. The Firſt an of the {purious Su- weiſorme, through which the Firlt Bram i ma 
UI. The Second. , ture. of the Fourth Pair of Nerves of the Bran . 5 
2, 1. The Firſt : 7 is tranſmitted to the Temporal Muſck, ma 
2, 2. The Second (Pair of the common Su- and thoſe that are within the Mouth, I thi: 
3, 3. The Third { tures! W. The Fourth Foramen of the ſm tre 
4, 4. The Fourth) | | an Bone, ſituated at the exterior Part of th . I 
4. 4. The Firſt Eye, being the biggeſt of all that beg a \ 
þ, b. The Second { Pair of the Sutures to the Orbit. Through this the Foul = No 
&,c. The Third þ proper to the Upper Branch of the Third Pair of Nerve dc. 
d, d. The Fourth 0 | the Brain, as alſo the Firſt Branch oft the 
ee. The Fifth . Fourth Pair, take their Egreſs into ,. E. 
J. The Third Part of the Os Spongioſum, Iempora! Muſcles, and the Pituita du a v. 


which forms the Septum of the Nolte. falls upon the Orbita deſcends into th . F. 


4 5 The Four Teeth calFd the Znciſores, Throat. 1155 
„B. The Two call'd the Cænini. 1 = 
| _—_ 

| | | dei 
The Explication of the Third and Fourth Figures in the Firſt Table, repreſentin i 6, 
the ſuperior Part of the Skull, ſeparated from the lower Part on both Sides u 55 
wit, as well the interior as exterior, ſo as to diſtinguiſh the ſmooth Sirſu * 
of the Firſt, and the rouch or unequal of the other; but eſpecially the m 1 
Sttures, and their different Appearances on both Sides. 1 55 
reo 

A 4. The Firſt of the true Suturcs, to fome Holes, ſuch as are found in foil acl 
wit, the Coronalis, in the external Surface Skulls. Fs 1 is 
of the Third Figure, appears hike ftuch ; CC. The Third of the true Suture, h ce 
whereas on the interior Surface, or inthe = Lambdoiformis, 8. 58 
Fourth Figure, it is like a Harmonia, ora P. The Os Frontis. 4 5 ; 
Me E, E. The Bones of the Syxcipm. a. : 
B. The Second of the true Sutures, to wit, F, F. The Marks of the Fugular Veins,widl Ad 


che Saguians, nar which are to be feew © creep through the thick Membrane h 4 | 


= . .. -. and which render the interior 
herr de ene of the Here, lee 


| & To Foravina, through which Tivo, 
W fnall Veins of the cutaneous Veins o 
the Head have their Ingreſs to the oſſeous 
Marrow of the Bones of the Syncipnt, 
placd betwixt the Two Lamina, tor the 
Nouriſhment of the ſaid Bones. 
2. The interior Lamina of the Skull. 
. Thic exterior Lamina of the Skull. 


Shu 
the Sixth the exterior Part. 


A Part of that Cavity 1n the Os Fron- 
, which in the preceding Figure was 
marked with IJ. 1 EP a 

. Some Proceſſes of the Os Frentis, which 


W thick Membrane of the Brain, which 
ſtretches towards the Note. 
A pretty large Foramen, through which 

WT a Vein aſcends from the Cavity of the 


che Cri/ia Gali. 23 

p LN 5 E. he Os Cribroſum, OT Spong ioſum, with 
a valt Number ot Holes. ” 

„ F. The Protuberancies of the Os Fron- 
is, which form the ſuperior Part of both 
WE the Orbits of the Eyes. „ 


= neiforme, the anterior being markd with 


YN make the Sella Equina, OY Turcica. The 


ry cloſe to them. | 5 
he Sinus in the Middle of the Sa, 
which contains the Glandula Pituitaria. 
From this S are derived Two Ducts on 
each Side, the Two anterior of which 
Wy markd X, X. take their Courle to the 


F 
* 


4 


carry the Pitta to the Eye; from 
Whence it is afterwards conveyd to 
he Noſe. The Two poſterior, mark d 
wich Z, I. ſtretch to the Foramen Aſpe- 
, or the Fifth of the Os Grneiforme to 
cc Palate. | 


] ke Way for the Third 42s: of the 


| ? ö Noſe to the Membrane of the Brain. 5 
. The Proceſs of the Os Cribraſum, call d. 


. The interior Proceſſes of the Os Cu- 
W ©, C. and the poſterior with I, H. which 
chick Membrane of the Brain grows ve- 


q + 


Piet. 1 3 41 : 8 { | * 
S. A Sinut of the Os Cunciforme, where the 


We >ccond Foramen of the Os Cuneiſorme, and 


, 


Medica, 'Chirtergica, Oc. c 39 


KX, 2. The Marrow that is encloſed betwixt 


theſe Two, Tables. ; 
L, 2. A pretty large Cavity in the Qs Fran- 
tit, betwixt both theſe Laminæ, at the 
Root of the Nole; being lometimes ſin- 
gle, as it is here repreſented; but moſt 
frequently double, and ends in the Cavi- 
ty ot the Noe. | 
a, 1. The anterior Line of the Bones of the 


„„ A 
b, 1. The, poſterjor Line of the Bones of 
the Hnciput. 5 


| „ he Fifth and Sixth Figures repreſent the inferior Part or the Baſis of the 
\ Fs ſeparated from the ſuperior In the Fifth Figure the interier, and in 


Af, M. The Firſt Foramen of the Os Cunei- 
forme, delign'd for the Ingreſs of the Op- 
A | 

N, N. The Second Foramen of the fame 
Bone, . deſign'd for the Second Pair of 

n, An oblong Cleit made by this Hole, as 

it ſtretches upwards. : 

O. The Third Hole of the ſame Bone. 


P, P. The Fifth Foramen of the Os Cunci- 


forme, through which a large Branch of 
the Arteria Carotides aſcends into the 
Head. 5 | ” 

2. Q. The Sixth Foramen of the Os Cunei- 


forme, being of an oval Figure, which 


gives Paſſage to the Fourth Pair of Nerves 
of the Brain, | es 

R, R. The Seventh Hole of the ſame Bone, 
being very ſmall, it gives Paſſage to the 
Second and lefler Branch of the internal 
Jugular Vein, the Impreſſions of which 
are obſervable in the Bones of the Synci- 


Optick Nerves have their Concourſe. 


T,T. The Marks or Tracts of the ge 
lar Veins, which afcend through the Fo- 


ramen, mark'd with R. 


t, t. The Firſt Foramen of the O: Tempo- 
un, which gives Paſſage to the Auditory 


Nerve. 


, A. The Proceſſu Petrojas of the O. 


Temporum. — | 
7, The Firſt and Largeſt Foramen of the 
| 3 El. 25 2 Occi- 


I 40 
Occiput, through which defends he E. 


- nal Marrow. 

Z, Z. The Second and Third F amen of, 
the Oczip#t, through which, the larger 
Branch of the igternal Fagular Vein, 
and the leſſer of the Arteria Carotides, 
have their Ingreſs, and the Sixth Pair 
of the Nerves of the Brain has its E- 
greſs. ö 


45 4. The Fourth and Fiftli Foramen of the „ 
Os Occipitis, through which deſcends the 


Seventli Pair of Nerves of the Brain. 


b, ö. The Points of the Orcipat, whereby 
it is articulated with the Firſt ertebra ot 


the Neck 

e, c. The Marrow of DE Skutl. - 

F The Additament of the Os Occinitis, 

V, V. Shew the Fifth Proper and Spurious 
Suture. Theſe Characters muſt not be 
taken for Letters here, but for the Num- 
ber of Five, repreſented according to the 
fore Characters as has. been thewn be- 
2 

The Sixth propet Sutüre of the ſupe- 
Sw Ataxilla. 


5. eg Seventh proper Sutu the Upper 
Ja 
A. The Second Fi ramen. of ihe Fourth bone 


of the Uppet Jaw, |. 

| 3 The Fourth Fr amen of the 0; Cs 4nci- 
nat. 

CC. The Cavity form d by the Os Tis ale, 
for the Vaflage of the Naeh of che z 


poral Muſcle; 1 
D, D. The e Os 7s ale. 


E, 92 The interior Part or che Fir Bone, 


"of the {uperior Maæilla. 

F, F. The Sixth Pair of the Bones of the 
ſuperior A1axila, which form the Palate. 

G, G. The Foramina which terminate in the 
'Cavi ity of the Nofe. 

H. The $ eptum or Partition of the Noſe. 

J. The inferior Part of the Septum, reicmr 
bling a Ploughſhare. 

R, K. The Ful exterior Proceſs of the Os 


A ſhort Explication 4 the Forarhina 


8. 2. The. Sinus 4 in the Occipat for th . 
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eee, rclemblingthe Wings of | 
The Cayity of. theſe, Proceſſes, ..3 by 
Tr "3 'The Second exterior Procetsaf 
Os Cuneiſorme, with Two tharp Points 
c, d. The Two Fomts of .uhete- Pygy roll 
 wherewith it protuberates dow "a 
Proce ſſuas Styloides,, © 
N, NM. The Foramen mark d wady Q 0 
ie next preceding Figure. 
The Foramen mark'd there with J 
2 6. The Foramen mark d there with au 
P, Fo Repreſents the Unequality of By | 
' Perroſum. 5 
2. O. The Second Foramen of the 0 
Temporum, through which the, ; | 
Branch ot the Arteria Carotides Ny) 


- vey'd obliquely. to the Fifth Fam 


the Os Cunelſorme, and from thence to E 
Ventricles of the Brain. = 
K, K. The Foraminæ of the Occiput, 'madl 
with Z, Z. in the next preceding Hen G 
S, S. The Eerocefſys, * Ylalde es or the Qs Ta 
Porum. | | 
T7; The Firſt * of the Olſ« Temp | 
"which receives the Head ot the hin 5 
Maxilla. 3 
A. The Additament 5 the Os Oceipiit : 


Is 4 25 The TWw o. ſmall Points of the 0:0: 


Cipitis, 5 
4 . The | Ae mark 7 r 4,4 D : 
che next preceding Figure.  ; ⁵⁶ü 


a, a. The Mammillar Proceſſes. 


An ſculi ff", WIE 
1, 7. The Simns's for. the aalen 
Cucullares. 1 
d,:<.,, The Fourth | of the OT 
Or um. 


The Fifth Foramen of the 0 zen 
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1 Meira, Chirurg ica, Ec. 
2 he Fourth Pair through the Sixth For amen Foramen of the Os Occipitis, mark d with 
os the (2:1. Bone, mark'd with 2, 2, Z. 

ee Ficth Pair through the Firlt Nan of The Seventh Pair through the Fourth 5 


the O Temporum, mark d with t, r. + Fifth: Foramen of the Os Occipitis, mark 
he Sixth Pair through the Second and Third with a, 4 


__ 


1 # i Explication of the chief des of the SK Ul. E. repreſented in 
3 the Eight following Figures ſeparately. 


| Fiou b E I. "repreſents the anterior and convex Part of the Os nta 


The convex Part of the Os Fronts. D. The Foramina through which the Firſt 
4 4% An exact Delineation of the Suuura Branch of the Third Pair of Nerves of the 
12 5 | Brain paſſes into the Muſcle of the Fron. 
„ B. The Las ick forms the ſuperior E, E. The interior Proceſſes of the Os 
part of the Orbit of the Eye. . 5 OP 0 
The Inequality unto which tlie Pones of #2 Fe exterior Proceſſes of the Qs From 


dhe Nole are conglutinated. „ 
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| FIGURE II. repreſents the poſterior or conrave Part of the Os Frontis. 


A. The concave Part of the Oz Frontis. 
3} The Sinw in the Os Frontis, about the Ciſta Galli. 

hat Part of it where the Third Fun of 5 Cribrojum, ſive  Spongioſum. 
de chick Membrane of the Brain deſcends, EF F. The exterior and leſſer Proceſſes Gt 
960 prevent its Compre fon by the hard the Or Frontis 

ode. 6, G. The imerior and large Proceſſes. 

Thc Foramen through which a Vein H, H. The Foramen that gives 3 tc 
ends from the Cavity of the Noſe ko the i ne Nerve mto the Orbit of the 
be Membrane of the Brain. yr. 
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1 Icurs III. repreſents the fp per ror and condex Part of the Ni ” 8 
1 the Os Sy ncipiris, 
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The interior Line, 
Suturu Sagitalis, by which the Bones 


ot the Ferieg are coijoin d with one 
another. 


3 d. The exterior 1.1 5 where it is 2 
The polterior Line, winch makes the ted with the C% Tempornny by the Sa- 
puddle Part of the Szrura Lambdiſormis, turd Squammoſa. 

ore it is conjoin'd WIL the Os Occipi- e, e. An exact Deliueation of the Gibdiexida 
l bs, Squammoſa. 


belineation of the convex Part bf. e 
1 the O's Hur ipitis. 
e anterior Line, which makes one 
3 Hl of the Sutura Coronalir, where it is 
| culated * ith the Os Fronts, 


Os Sy neip itis. 


The concave Part of the Os Sncipitis. by the 


=. The Aeditullium betwixt the Two La- 
BM 


Faguluy Veins, which are ditper- 


ſed through the thick Membrane of the © 
Brain. 


. Beginning of the Tracts made 6, b, b6, The Branches of theſe Tracts + 
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D. The Procets of the Os Gibrofon, cid 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


14 N 
Ficurs V. The exterior Surface of the Os Occipitis. 


A. © The Firſt and Second Side of the Os E, E. The inferior Sinus's for the A/ 
N 2 99 , Kecti that extend the Head, Fa 
N, B. The Third and Fourth, F, F. The ſmall Heads that are inarigy, 
C. The Fifth Side. ted with the Eirſt Vertebra of the Ne 
D, D. The ſuperior and remarkable Suns, 6. The Firlt Foramen of the Os Occhi 

both for the Muſcles that extend the Head, through which the Spinal Marrow d. 

and thoſe that move the Scapula towards ſcends from the Skull. 1 

the Back. : | H, H. The Foramina for the Seventh ear 
of the Nerves of the Brain. | 


FiGuRz VI. repreſents the interior Part of the Os Occipitis. 


A, B, C. Shewy the ſame Thing as in the lodge the Two Prominencies of the Brin, 
next preceding Figure. - : under which are the Inferior, mark d wi 
D. The tranſverſe Sinus, which receives 
the Firſt and Second Sinus of the thick 
Membrane of the Brain. a | ds, w. 
E, E. The ſtreight Sinus, deſign d for the gitated in the preceding Figure by F 
Third Sinus of the Membrane of the J. The Firſt Foramen of the Os Occipiti, 
Brain. „„ 
F, F. Two round Superior Sinuss, which 


the Crebellum. 


Nerves of the Brain. 


Ficus VII. repreſents the exterior Part of the Os Temporum of t 


Right Side. 
H. The exterior Side of the Os Temporum, V. The Proceſus Mammillaris. 
I, X, L. Its ſuperior Part, where it i con- O. The Mcatus Auditorius. 


join d with the exterior Sides of the Oſa P. The Proceſs of the Os Tempirm, 
Hncipitis. . which, in Conjunction with the Fit 
1, M. Its poſterior Part, where it is arti= Bone of the Upper Jaw, forms the 0 
culated with the Os Occipitis by the Third PJugale. 
_ © ſpurious Suture. 5 


Flcu zk VIII. frews the interior and concave Part of the Os Temporun 
„f the Right Side. 


O. The concave Part of the Os Tempo- S, S. The Proceſſus Petroſus of the OI. 


rum. prom =» 4 
K, R An exact Delineation of the Connexio 7, The Foramen through which the Au 
Suammoſa. tory Nerve paſſes. 
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6, C. deſfign'd for the Prominencis & 
H, H. The Two Heads, which were in- 
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Medica, Chi rurgica, Ee. 


c Hiſtory of the BONES: Taken out of 
= /d:in Spigelins's Fabrick of the Humane Body. 


= cats of the 


ru Brain, which is the Nobleſt of all 
dme Viſcera, being placd in the molt 
Wminent Station of the Body, where it muſt 
Weeds be expoſed to external Injuries, provi- 
ent Nature has incloſed it within an oſſe- 
Wus Integument or Fence, the better to de- 
Wd it againſt all external Violences. This 
Wciice is not fram'd out of One ſolid Bone, 
Wut of ſeveral, which are join'd together by 
peculiar Kind of Articulation, the like of 
Which is not to be found in any other Part 
Wt the whole Body: For ſince it was not 
e only Function appropriated to the Skull, 
Wo \crve inſtead of a Fence, but alſo had 
other Uſe aſſigned to it, (which it has in 
ommon with the other Bones) to wit, to 
re. for a Support to that Part of the Body, 
ture has made Uic here of a peculiar 
omrivance, to keep the Brain as it were 
W Sulpence, by conveying ſome of the Fi- 
Wrcs of that hard Membrane which covers 
d incloſes the Brain, through theſe Su- 
ies of the Head. For the Subſtance of 


Ne of ſuch-like a Support, which might 
SP it in an Equilibrium, it would be in 
et Danger (by reaſen of its Bulk and 
onderoſity) eitber of falling too cloſe to- 
1 ther, or of ſtriking againſt the Skull up- 
very violent Motion. 

This Articulation of the Bones of the 
Pull has, beſides this, another and no leſs 
Paladeiable Ute than the former, to wit, 


* 


H 4 
Cranium, or the Skull, in general, and of the 
Sutures of the Head in particular. 


Ne Brain being very loft, if it were deſti- 


_—— 


That ſince the Cranizm was to be phc'd iw a 
high Place, and conſequently muſt be af- 
fected by the continual aſcending Vapours, 
there might not be wanting ſufficient Paſh- 
25 for the Expulſion of them; and this 

nd is molt conveniently anſwer d by the: 
Sutures, Whence it is frequently ſeen, that 
thoſe who have no Sutures are ſubject te- 
continual Pains in the Head. 

Some there are who have aſſign d a Third 
Uſe alſo to thoſe Sutures, viz.. That in caſe: 
of a Fracture of One of the Bones of the 
Skull, the fame might not be com munĩcated 
to another, but end at the Suture : But K 
can ſpeak it upon my own Experience, that 
this Uſe is founded upon a very frivotous. 
Reaſon ; for I have often obſerv'd the Fra- 


ctures to penetrate through the Suture: from 


one Bone into. the other. 

The Bone therefore that covers the Brain 
is call'd the Calvaria, the Cranium, (from the: 
Greek ) the Skull. Its Subſtance differs in 
reſpect of the Age; for in new-born Chil- 
dren it is rather membranous than offeous, 
eſpecially near the Sutures ; and above all, 
at the Sutwra Coronalis, where it retains its 
Softneſs for ſeveral Years after the Child is 
born, even ſo as to give way to the Hand or: 
Fingers, if it be touch'd. Nor is it of the 
ſame Thickneſs even in adult Perſons, for 
It is much thicker in aged. People than in 
young Men, and in Men than in Women: 
And if we may believe Oviedus, there is a. 
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__ Bibliotheca 


conſiderable Difference alſo in its Thickneſs, 
according to the Climate; for he tells us, 


That the Jadians have ſich thick Skulls, tha 


a ſharp-edged Sword cannot penetrate into 


it. Beſides that, the Hul is not every 
arhere thick alike in one and the ſame Sub- 
ject, as will be evident from the Account 
we are to give of cach particular Bone of 
the Craninm. A = 
Its Figure is round, but oblong, being 
fuch as is moſt proportionable to the Brain, 
for the Sake of which 1t was made. Its 


Surface, both the exterior and interior, 15 


Imootli: The interior was to be fo leſt it 
mould impair the Dara Mater, and the ex- 
cerior leſt it ſhould be injurious to the Pe- 
ricranium. The Firlt nevertlieleſs has ſome 
Inequalities, which ſcen; to be the Tracts ot 
the Veſſels of the Brain; and the latter has 
zome Procciles, for the Origination of tome 
Muſcles. 


E conſiſts of Two very thin but very 


Hard Bones, one interior, and the other c- 


terior, betwixt which is contain d a Sub- 
ſtance, ſpongious, not unlike a Pumice- 
Stone, and full of Blood and Marrow, tuch 


as is to be obſerved in other Bones alto, as 
in thoſe of the Tarſus and of the Carpus. 


Theſe Two Bones are cali'd by the Anato- 


miſts the Two Lamine, or Tables of the 


Skull ; the exterior of which is thicker and 
harder, and the interior both' thinner and 
ſofter : Whence it is, that ſometimes in 
caſe of violent Blows or Falls on the Head, 
the interior Table is fractured, and the exte- 
rior remains entire. Both theſe Tables are 
thicker in Men than in Women, and in 
aged Perſons than in young People, This 
is the famous Diplo? of Hippocrates, which 
he ( Lib. de Fulner. Cap.) ſays, is ſpongioue, 
© and that the Bone it ſelf contains abun- 
dance of moiſt Caruncles.. 

The Skull therefore conſiſting of ſeveral 


Bones, articulated together by Means of 


the Suturcs, before we enter upon a particu- 
lar Conſideration of each of theic Boncs, it 
will be requiſite we ſhould ſay ſometlung 
before hand concerning the Nature and dit- 
ferent Kinds of theic Satures. 


A. Satare is, as we have ti;d beſore, a cer- 


relembling to Things that are lewed toge- 
Ur with a Thircad, 


tain Conjunction ot the Bones ot the Head, 


have their Fellows, one being ſitugted a 


mw 
em” 
2 


Anatomica, 
I call it a Cnfundction, to ſhew its On 


fue 


to wit, that it is not an Union, but an Au o! 
culation; and its Form is explaind by Wl we 


laſt Words, becauſe the Word Sur ure hasch 
tained its Denomination from its Reſey, 
blance to ſuch Pieces of Cloth as zu 
ſewed together: And this Kind of , 
ticulation does not belong to any ole 
Bones, but 1s peculiar only to thoſe of t}, 
Head, theſe being the proper Subject of th 
Sutures; and this Articulation is ſo vetyꝶ 
culiar to them, that as it belongs only tot 
Bones of the Head, ſo it is never without i 
or at leaſt very ſeldom, to wit, in ſome ven 
aged Perions, in which theſe Sutures | 
Proceis of Time, and with Age, are oblite. 
rated, and united by Coalition, in the N. 
ture of Appendages, when it thus happen 
The Suture of the Orc iput is molt common. 
ly the firſt; the next the Sagittalis; afterth 
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the Coronalis ; and laſt of all the Tempur | Sy 
or the Squammoſæ. They are the fame i 17 
Number in both Sexcs ; fo that Anale; tes ; 
in the wrong when he aſſerts, (1. 2. de Por, WE...” 
. 7.) That the Males have more Suu WA. re 
than the Females; it being quite contrary u terior 5 


daily Experience: Nay, they are all of tha g. 

a i een DOI {hd 
extant in Infants; but theſe are rather Ling 
or Harmonies than Sutures. 

They are diftinguiſh'd by Anatomiſts i- 
to proper and common Sutures : They all 
thoſe proper Sutures which are peculiar only 
to the Cranium; and common Sutaret that 
which belong both to the Canium and to i 
Os Cuneiforme, and the ſuperior Maxill 
The proper Sutures are ſubdivided into me 
and ſpurious: Of the firſt there are Thit, 
and of the latter Five. The true Ones laits 
this Peculiar, that they are always fngt; 
but the /purious double, and have a Feliow 
Tizus there is but one Suturg Coronalis, ol 
Sazittalis, ene Lambdoides ; but the p 
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the Right, and the other on the Lett Side 
the Squammoſæ are on each Side. 


The birtt therefore of the rue Suu be 9 
call'd the Coronalis, becauie it encloles We Had 
anterior Part of the Head like a Crown.  WWinp:ny 

The Second is call'd Zambdoides, eil t ce th 
from the Greek en, or Yp/lloides, trol Wor Part 
Gre U, unto..which it has ſome Rem 


blance. It might not improperly be calli 
the Suture of the Occiput. 1 


W 711 Suture that is ſituated betwixt theſe 
vo is call'd the Sagittalzs, from its Reſęem- 
ice to an Arrow. „ „ „ „ 

W The Satura Coronalis is of a ſemicircular 
eure, and reaches tranſverſe from one of 
be Temples to the other. By the Means of 
iss Suture the Ofa Frontis are articulated 
Writh the O % Sncipitis. 5 

W The Lambdoides is that Suture which 
ing upon the Baſis of the Occipar, and 
ch its Divarications at the ammillar Pro- 
E:/: on both Sides, makes the Vertex, or 
Die molt eminent Part of the Occiput. 

he Stur Sagittalis is that Suture which 
eins placd in the Middle betwixt them, 
Wonjoins the Vertex of tlie Lambdoidales with 
De Middle or Center of the Coronalis. 
Wheſe are call'd the true Sutures, becauſe 
Fey actually reſemble unto Pieces of Cloth 
Hit are ſew d together with Thread; where- 


ine. But even theſe true Sutures do not ap- 
Weir in the Form of true Sutures in both the 


Win ; for in the interior they appear like 
h Harmonia; which is the Reaſon why the 
Iterjor Suture is much ſooner obliterated or 
olhd than the exterior. In {6me Heads 
are cloſer, in ſome more looſe, in ſome 
ger, and in others ſmaller. 
Among the ſpurious or falſe Sutares, the 
Parr is the largeſt and moſt cenſpicuous, 
ing like ſcaly Combinations; from whence 
ey have alſo taken their Denomination of 
moe, or Squamiformes. By this, the 
ies of the Verter and of the Tempora 
aruculated together, in ſuch a Manner, 
dat the Extremities ef the thick Bone 
"nate in an exact acute Eine, in the Na- 
_  Scalcs ; {6 that the Firſt grow thicker 
Wc cxternal,- and the latter-at the internal 
=: Fade. They begin at the poſterior 
cot thc Bf of the mammillar Proceſſes, 
7 2 circular Progreſs are carried to the 
We” the Head, and ſo form the whole 
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ed, and in its whole Courte keeps 
pu wuüh the anterior and ſuperior 
t of the Ty Pair, beginning at its fu- 
ot Fart, and ſtretching obliquely dew#;- 
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ture. 


ba. the ſpurious are altogether like a ſ1mple 


les, but only in the exterior or ſuperior 


The Second Piggy is ſithated on the Side f 


Medica, Chirargits, Oc. 145 


_ wards to the Origin of the fir common Su- 


The Third Pair is plac d at the Baſis of the 
_ poſterior Part of the Head. Its Beginning 


© 15 continuous with the Oriein of the Diva- 


rications of the Lambdoidal Suture, at the 
Bajis' of the mammillan Praceſſes ; near the 
poſterior Sides of which it is carried ob- 
Iiquely to the Baſis of the Head, where the 
{mall Heads are by which it is articulated 
with the Firſt Vertebra. „ 

The Furth Pair makes a tranſverſe Line 
near the Proce ſſuss Pterigvides, on both Sides 


„ 


of thoſe Aſperities that are made by the Ex- 


tremities of the Offa Sphenoides and Temporum. 
Ihe Fifth Pair does run in the anterior 
Part of the interior Skull, tranſverſedly to 
the inferior Angles of the Os Cribroſum, and 


makes rather an Harmonia than a Suture in 


one ſtreight Line; though actually they are 
Two, made by the Two Sides of the O. 
Cuneiforme, where it is conjoin'd with the 
Os Frontis. PE OT: I GO 
Of the common Sntures there are alſo Five. 
The Firft is ſeated obliquely, on the exterior 
Part of the Eyebrow, and articulates the 
exterior ' Proceſs. of the Os Frontis with the 
firſt ' Bone © of the ſuperior Maxilla. The 
Second is plac'd on the external and lateral 
Part of the Eye, beginning almoſt, at the 
'Extremity of the Second proper ſpurious 
Suture; and extending in a ſtreight Line to 
the Fo>*en of the Cavities of the Temples. 
It is common to the Os Cunerforme, and to 
the Firſt Bone of the ſüperior Aarillas 
The Third is ſituated in the riſing Part of 
the Orbit of the Eye and the uppermoſt Part 
of the Noſe, reaching obliquely from the 


Root of the firſt: to the upper Part of the 


laſt, It articulates that Lamine of the Frons 
which makes the fuperior Part of the Or- 
bit, and the interior Proceſs, with the Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Bones of 
the, ſuperior Marilla. The Fourth ſtands 
obliquely in che vety Middle of the Os Fu- 
gale, and articulates the Firſt Proceſs of the 
Feat Böne witli the Firſt Bone of the 
tuperior Maxilla. The Fifth being ſeated 
betwixt the Proceſſus Pierigoides, ſtretches 
forward, heing common both to the Os C 
ne iſorme and to the Septum Narium. 
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Treats of the Bones of the 


T H E Skull (as we told you before) con- 
1 fiſts of Six Bones, belonging properly 
do it, to wit, One of the Frons and ef the 
Occipur, Two of the Snciput, and Two Tem- 
por al, all which are articulated together by 
the Sutures, 4: 
The Firſt is the Os Frontis, which being 
plac'd in the anterior Part, occupies the 
whole Front, or Forchcad, and the ſuperior 
and riſing Part of the Orbit of the Eyes. 


It is almoſt of a circular Figure, not unlike 


a deep Diſh, excepting that near the Eyes 1t 


declines from its Rotundity into a fireight = 


Line. It has alſo a conſiderable Cavity, 
which is the Receptacle of the anterior con- 
vex Part of the Brain. On its ſuperior Part 
it is articulated with the Two Bones of the 
Synciput by the Satura Coronalis; on its in- 
fer ior Part with the Bones of the ſuperior 
Aaxilla, and th: Os Cuneijorme; and on 11s 
lateral Parts wich the Two Proceſſes of the 
O, Cauncif.rme, which reſemble unto the 
Wings of a Bat. ro at | 

Its Subſtance, is not quite fo thin as that 
of the O/a Syacipitis, nor altogether ſo thick 
as that of the Occipat ; but after all, it is 
not thick alike every where, for in that Part 
which makes the riſing Part of the Orbit of 
the Eyes, it is thinner than any where elle, 
though it is thin allo where it is conjoin'd 
with the Temple-Bones « But in all the other 
Parts where it makes the Frons, it is thicker 
than the Bones of the Synciput, or the 
Vertex, and has a double Lamina, winch 
contains a Subſtance not unlike the Pumice- 
Stone; but ſtill as it approaches nearer unto 
the Bones of the Huciput, where it is join d 
with it, it grows thinner and thinner. In 
Adult Perſons it is but One ſingle Bone; 
but in young Infants it conſiſts of Two, 
being divided by the Satura Sag ittalis, v hicn 
reaches down to the Nole. 


RA 2 5 
Head, or of the Skull in}, 


which Nature has placed and expand 


which terminate in the Orbit of wel 3 
and gives Paſſage to the Firſt Branch 0 


Wo: 44 
E Dead. 
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Ariſtotle tells us, That the ſame Thi 5 iq 
* 4 in 


obſervable in all Women, even after "ny 
are arrived to a full Age; but this is i bug 
trary to daily Experience. In this B 5 : 
oblervable a pretty large Cavern, ſeata Os, 
twixt the Two Laminæ, at the Root of WM 8. 5 
Noſe. Sometimes there is but One, bu (on a0 
tentimes Two, ſeated on both Sides 1.“ 


ſuperior Part of the Eye- brows; fl . A 
vy hence Two Holes are expanded to the (WAR 1 15 


vity of the Nole. It is inveſted wb... :i 
greentth Membrane, which contains a will „ 105 
Matter, not unlike the Subſtance e 
Brain. 'Tis the common Opinion, Tri... . - 
contributes. jowards the Shrilnes d 11. 
Voice; but I am rather apt to behere, ndern 
it is deſign d for the Advantage of deli end! 
becauſe here the Air, which is impremu cord 
with the Scent, is taken in and pre ih th. 
that it may not paſs through the Noſe „ 
oO much Swift nels. An Inſt NCC of thisk Y & CONIC 
we have in the Auricula, or Extern HH dditar 
h Natu OT had 
the Sides of the Head, to check as ur is art 
the ſwift Motion of the Air, filld wih ubaan. 
Sound, This Bone has Two Foramm ee chic 
Holes, in the middle Part of the Sππ o che $ 
ahi 
cht 
=; | 
roche: 
ia 
in 


Nerve of the Third Conjugation, It 
alſo Four Proceſſes, the Two large Ondl 
which are plac'd in the great Angle, 
the ſmall Ones in the leſſer Angle, of tl 
Ihe Bones of the Syncipur, call d h bree ! 
the Bones of the Verteæ, becauſe it i inter 
in the Center of them, are ſituated oe Þ, 
Middle betwixt the Os Frontis and 0:08": : 
and call'd by the Greeks the Bregma. Is dec, tc 
are Two of them of a quadrangular EH, 3: 
but 1o as to make an oblong Squate, ole 1 
teral Lines being longer than the trank, 
and that not upon a plain, but con '2 the 
ay 


* 44. Fa 0 © of * | T* 
1 => Medica, Chirurg io Sc. I2y- 
4 g adapted to the Spherical Figure of the c»li Recti that extend the Head. The inte- 
. They are articulated at their ante- rior Surface is very unequal by reaſon of 
r Extremitics with the Os Frontis, by the the various Sinuss that are to be obſerved 
WM... (70:41 ; at their poſterior to the Occi- there. Two of theſe run tranſverſedly quite 
by the Sutura Lambdiſormis; on their in- through the Bone to the Sides of the 0 
or lateral Parts one with another, by the Temporum, being plac d near the Firſt and 
Writs; but on their exteriog with the Oſa Second Sinus of the Dura Mater. One of 
| : 22 rum, where they degenerate into Scales. theſe ſtretches directly through the whole 
epare, beyond Ditpute, the largeſt among Head to the uppermoſt Point of the Noſe, 
(de Bones of the Skull; but at the ſame and makes the Third Siaut of the ſame Mem- 
Nee the thinneſt allo, and weakeſt, for they brane. Above theſe are Iwo others, which 
W. tc laſt that harden, and turn into an oſ- are round; and underneath are Two more. 
us Subſtance in Children. They are every The Firſt of theſe receive the Prominencies 
bere of an cqual Thickneſs, excepting. at of the Cerebrum, (being divided into Two) 
ode Extremities where they degenerate in- and the latter, being the largeſt, the Protu- 
. Scales. Their externa! Surface is exceed berancies of the Cerebellum. The Bone of 
e ſwoocb, but the interior ſomewhat un- the Occiput has Two Heads or Append: ges, 
ul, beczuſe the Fular Veins, that are ſituated at its Baſis, which are articulate 
perſcd through the Meninges of the Brain, with the Firſt Vyrtebra of the Neck, and 
ee made here certain Tracts or Impreſſions ſerve for the Motion, to wit, the Extenſion 
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I on them; which ought to ſerve as a Cau- and Flexion of the Head. It has One Fora- 4178 
cn to Chirurgeons, to take Care that wen, or Hole, which: is very large, almoſt F114 
de Terebrations of the Ganium they round, and ſituated at its Baſis betwixt the 41718 
WW: rot wound theſe Veins. eforeſaid Two ſmall Heads or Appendages ; $120 
fle Bone of the Occipat is ſituated on the through which the Spinal Marrow deſcends | 1:1" 
Wicdcrmoft Part of the Head: Its Figure from the Cranium to the Back. Adjacent to 1." 
cembles a Pentagon; for the Firſt and this are the Second and Third, which are ob- 4127128 
cond Latera are where it is articulated long, and pretty large, betwixt the ſaid * 1 
ich the Bones of the Syncipar by the Sutura Heads and the Proceſſus Styloides; through 19888 
anbdoides; the Third and Fourth where it which aſcend from below a large Branch of 0 


conjoin'd with the Offa Temporum by the 
aditaments of the Lambdoides, or by the 
W hid ſpurious Suture ; and the Fifth where 
Wt 15 articulated with the Os Cuneiforme, Its 
Wubſtance is very hard, and reputed to be 
Wie thickeſt among all the Bones belonging 
Wo the Skull : However, it is not thick alike 
WW! a1] its Varts ; for in its ſuperior Part it is 
Day thick, where it has alto a double La- 


W'oiches ncareſt to the Baſs of the Skull, it 
uh thinner, and has but one ſingle 
„. In new- born Infants it conſiſts of 
ee Bones; but in Adults but of One. 
een Surface is tinooth, excepting in 
oe Parts uhere it has certain ſemicircular 


s, for the Comweniency of thote Mul- 


wie that move the Scapsla towards the 


_ 
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che Two Jicriir are inal 
tor 


+ Eucular Figure, deſign 


*] but at the inferior Part, where it ap- 


=; the Two aper ior of which are pretty 
= + wich extend the Head, as for 
ck, which we will call the Cacallares 7: 


I: 1 alicolt 
the Mu 


the internal Jugular Vein, and a leſs Branch 
of the Arteria Carotides, and enter into the 
Cranium. And here alio deſcends, and takes 
its Courſe out of the Skull, the whole Sixth 
Pair of Nerves. Not far from theſe are TWO 
other round. Foramina, or Holes, (to wit, 
the Fourth and Fifth, ) but are ſcarce the 
Sixth Part fo big as the former, which give 
Paflage to the Seventh Pair of Nerves. 
The Bones of the Tempora are plae'd on 
the Sides of the Oſſa Sncipitix, on each Side 
One. They are the {malleſt among all the 
Bones of the Skull, and of a very irregular 
Figure; {er in the ſuperior Part they ap- 
proach to that of a Semicircle; but on the 
inferior Part they are very uneven, ſome- 
times jetting out into Proceſſes, ſometimes 
bending inward into Holes or Cavitics, 
On the tuperior Part, where they are circu- 
lar, they axe articulated with the exterior 
lateral Parts ot the Bones of the Syncipnr, 
by Means of the Sutra Sqramoja; at the 
anterior Part with the Firſt Bone of tlie fu- 
YA PeLler 
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obtained the Name of Petroſam. They have 


„„ „„ „„ —— 


8 
Perior Mavilla by its Firſt Proceſs; on the 


Poſterior Part with the Bone of the Occiput, by 
the Third ſpurious Suture. They havea very 


hard Subſtance, which is nevertheleſs very 


thin on the ſuperior and circular Part, and 
deſtitute of that double Lamina which we 
told you the other Bones of the Skull have; 
but on the inferior Part near the Baſis of the 
Cranium, it is 1o hard, that it is almoſt like 
unto 2 Stone; whence the whole Bone has 


Two Sinus The Firſf is fituated betwixt 
the Proceſſus Mammillaris and another 
which forins the Os Fugale. It is large, 
round, and pretty long; but grows ſmaller 


and narrower inwardly, and is incruſtated 


with a Cartilage. The Latins call it the 
Meatus Auditorius, through which the Sound 
is conyey'd into the interior Ear, The Se- 


ond is adjacent to the former, and placed at 


the Baſis of the Cranium, under the Firſt 
Proceſs which forms the. Os Fugale. It lies 
tranſverſedly, being oblong, and inveſted 
with a Cartilage, and receives the ſmall 
Head of the inferior Maæilla. 

Ihe Offa Temporum have allo divers Fora- 


mina, or Holes. The Firft is on the interior 


Part of the Skull in the Proceſſns Petroſus, 
of an oval Figure, and ftretching by a long 
Tract into the Bone as far as the Labyrinth. 
It gives Paſſage to the Auditory Nerve, of 


the Fifth Conjugation. The Second is pretty 


large and unequa), ſtretching obliquely r- 
ward, being ſituated under the Appendix 
S:yloides. Through this the larger Branch 
of the Arteria Carotides 1s carried to the 
Fifth Foramen of the Os Cuneiſorme, and from 
thence goes to the Brain. The Third is be- 


75 M 0 
Bihiotbeca Anatomica, 


twixt the Os Occipitis and Tergpori, bein 
'to the Arteria Carotides, and an Egreſs 0 


Nerve of the Sixth Pair. 


the Proceſſas Mammillaris, at the. tranſyeg 
Side of the Satura Lambdoides, I 


8 
"ae | 


common to both, It is large. and Unequ| I # 
It gives Entrance to the Jugular Vein, wi = 


The Fourth bei 1 a - 
ſeated betwixt the Proceſſus Mammillari » S 
the Appendix Stylojdes, terminates in an d. BF _ 
long Chanel, and gives an Inlet to the 4, S.. 
ria Carotides, The Fifth is ſituated beling | 
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t t. gives Fo, 
trance to the Firſt Branch of the exterm 


Iugular Vein, which goes to the Cam 
This 1s abſent ſometimes in one, ſometing 
11 both Sides. N 

They have Fuur Proceſſes : The Fil bs 
gins at the AZeatus Auditorius, or the an, 
rior Part of the Sinus of the Head of their, Wi 
ferior Maxilla, and ſtretching forward frm 


a broad Baſis; and. concurring with 4 AC hill 
Proceſs of the Firſt Bone of the ſuperig Muy ot 
Ma. villa, is conjoin d by an oblique Sutue be 
and forms the Os Fagate, The Second ariim bann. 
from a broad Baſis at the poſterior Part uch 
the Offa Temporum, and the Bottom of the Tt ar 
Head, terminates in an obtuſe Angle a bey! 
Head, reſembling by its oblong Figure» bee 
the Dugs of a Cow; whence it has obtain; re, 
the Name of Maſtoides, or Mam milla Wnfit | 
The Third is ſharp and long, being ſituate W 1 Þ 
betwixt the Second Sinus and the juſt no o 
mentioned Proceſs. It is called S:yloides h Pido 
cauſe it reſembles unto a Style, ſuch a os be 
as we uſe for Writing. The Fourth is n. rlt of 
the interior Part, being very hard, and x e 
call'd the Os Petroſum, within which iscor band 
tained the triple Cavity of the internal Ei; Rt! 


Of which more hereafter. 


CHA 


Contains a Deſcription of the Three ſmall Bones that die ſulſe: 
ferutent to Hearing. 


N the Firſt Cavity of the Ear, call d the 
Concha Ly the Anatomiſts, are to be ob- 
ferved Three Bones, framed by an almoſt 
11raculonus Contrivance of Nature. [1s 


P. 41 


i 0 
no Wonder that theſe Bones were unknonn e Sk 
to the Ancients, not only by reaſon of thel * 
Small neſs, which. is ſuch as may caſily daft , 3 l 

Wir 


the Eye, but allo becauſe they lie cone 


. dhe Os Petroſum; notwithſtanding which 
i could not eſcape the indetatigable 
WE. in and Diſcovery, of the more mo- 
Hern Anatomiſts. 


b he Two Bones call d the [cas and the Mal- 
%; as John Philip Iagraſſia molt de ſerved- 
challenges the Honour of being the Firſt 
WW); (-ovcrer of the Third, which is call'd the 
Fact For there are only Three of theſe 
all Bones which have obtain'd their De- 
ominations rather from their Figure than 
em their Uſe; tor they are calld the Mal- 
„„ or Hammer; the Incas, or Anvil ; and 


ick and hard Subſtance, and have alſo 
Wir Cavities, which contain the Marrow. 
Whoir Magnitude is the fame in new-born 
Wilde as in adult Perſons; nor is there 
y other Difference betwixt them, cxcepting 
be in their Solidity, becauſe in the ſame 
lanner as all the other infantile Bones are 
With, fo theſe {mall Bones alſo are not as 
Wet arrived to their full Degree of Solidity. 
bey have alto no Perioſteum; which ſeems 
de done by a peculiar Providence of Na- 
Wc, lelt they ſhould have been render d 
niit to receive the Sound; for a hard Body, 
W it be cover'd with a ſoft Subſtance, loſes 
Ws Sound, as if a Piece of Cloth ſhould be 
Ward or plac'd on a Bell. 

W Thc Malleus, or Hammer, which is the 
War of theſe Three ſmall Bones, is ſituated at 
es panum, or that Membrane which is 
onded to the Firſt Cavity, at the Ex- 
emity of the Meatus Auditorius. It has 


Medica, C hirurgica, Or. 


And in this Reſpect, the 
rnd World ſtands indebted to John Car- 
„ of Bologna, for the Firſt Piſcovery of 


De $1apes, or Stirrop. They are of a very 


> 


14 
a ſmall thickiſh and oblong Head, adhering 
to a {lender Neck, and having a th t Snus 


for its Articulation with the Second of theſe 


{mall Bones, call'd the Iicus. It has Two 
Proceſſes ariſing from the Neck, to the ſupe- 
rior of vrhich, being alſo the leſſer of tlie 
Two, and ſomewhat incurvated, is adhe- 
rent the Chorda, that 1s extended under the 
Tympanum ; and the inferior is cover d all 
over with a Membrane. 5 
Ihe Second is the Incus, or Anvit, which 
is plac d next to the Malleu, and provided: 
with a Head, and Two Divarications or 
Legs. It has a pretty thick Head, in the 
uppermoſt Point of which is a flender Ca- 
vity, that receives the Protuberancy of the. 
Malleus. One of its Two Legs, to wit, the 
{lendereſt and longeſt, is tied to the Head of 
the Srapes ; and the other, which is the 
{ſhortelt, thickeſt, and the broadeſt, reſts up- 
on the Os Squamoſum of the Tempora. b 
The Third of theſe ſmall Bones 1s the Sa- 
pes, or Stirrop ; ſo call'd from its. Reſem- 


blance to a Stirrop. Its Situation is as it- 
were in the Middle of the Firſt Cavity, at“ 
the Foramen Ovale. It is made in Form of 


an Arch, terminating in Two very ſmall” 
Divarications or Branches, ſet upon a flat 
Baſis. On its ſuperior Part it has a very 
{mall round Head, and an intermediate. 
Arch as it were; upon which reſts the lon- 
geſt Leg or Proceſs of the Incas: The Baſis 
ſands at the Foramen Ovale, and the Mem- 
brane that cloſes it up. Concerning the Ca- 
vity that is in the Os Petro ſum, we ſhall 
treat more at large when we come to the 


Organs of Hearing. 


F — f * _ — 


CHA 


= have given you an Account hitherto 
ot the Bones that belong properly to 
Kull; and therefore it is Time we 
_ come to thoſe alſo it has in common 
the ſuperior Marila, to wit, the Os 
unn, and the Spongioſum. 


1 
2 RR 
— wn worn mon —— — 


p. IV. 3 


Of the Os Cunciforme, and Spongioſum. 


The Os Cuneiforme has obtained its Deno- 


mination not from its Figure, but from its 


Poſition, becauſe it is fix d like a Wedge in 
the Middle not only of the Bones of the 
Skull, but alſo of the ſuperior Maxilla ; - 
whence the Greets have allo calld it > : 
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O. Sphenoides. Tis alſo call'd the Malti- 


fang by ſome, from the various Figures of 


thoſe different Bones of which it conſiſts; 
which alfo have borrowed their Names from 
their own particular Figure. 

On its anterior Part it is conjoin'd with 
the Os Frontis by the Fifth ſpuricus Suture. 
On its poſterior Part to the Occipnt, by the 
Fourth Suture. On the lateral Parts 1t ex- 
tends for a conſiderable Tract _ the Os 
Petroſum of tlie 1 being ſeparated 
from it by an uneven Cleft. On its ſuperior 
Part it touches the Firſt, Fourth, and Sixth 
Bone of the ſuperior Maxilla; and on its 
inferior Part the Bones of the Palate, by 
the Proceſſus Aliſor mes. 

This Bone differs in its Subſtance accor- 
ding to its various Compoſition: For in its 
lateral Parts near the Temporæ it is but ſlender, 
but very ſtrong and ſolid; but in its mid- 
dle Part where it makes the Baſis of the 
Head, it is very thick; nay, the thickeſt 
of all the Bones belonging to the Head, 
but not very 1olid ; but forming a Cavity, 
not unlike te thoſe Two Cavities which we 


told you are formed in the uppermoſt Part 
ol the Eye-brows, at the Beginning of tlie 


Noſe, and the Baſis of the Frons; which 
was done to prevent its being too, weighty 
and burthenſome to the Head. 

It has certain Proceſſes, as well in the in- 
ternal as the external Part of the Skull. In 
the internal Part of the Skull it has Two 
Proceſſes on its anterior Part, beginning at a 
broad Baſit, and ending in a ſharp Point ; 
as alſo Iwo more Proceſſes at its poſterior 
Part, being almolt four-ſquare, and having 
their Protuberancics for the molt Part at the 
Sides. Unto theſe, becauſe they encloſe the 
thick Part of this Bone, which 1s not un- 
like a Saddle, they have given the Name of 
the Sella Equina. 

On the exterior Part of the Skull it has 
alſo its Proceſſes, to wit, on its anterior Part 
on each Side One, juſt at the Sides of the 
Holes which terminate in the Cavity of the 
Noſe. Theſe are call'd Pterigoides, or Alifor- 


mes, from their Reſemblance io the Wings of 


Bats : Aud on ns poſterior Part Two more, 
which have their Riſe from the former, and 
ſtretch with their Two Pretuberancies to- 


wards the Proceſſus S:y/cides ; the anterior of 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, | | 
them being ſmall and blunt, and the poſt: 


rior long and ſharp. 
This Bone is provided alſo with ſeygy 

Sinns z. In the Middle of the Sella is One 

which is ſquare and broad, containing th, 


Pituitary Gland, as it is calld, through. 


which the mucous Excrements that fal 
down from the Brain are tranſmitted. Fron 
this ariſe Four others, of an oblong Figure 
which diſcharge the Pituita from the Gly, 
dula to the inferior Parts. Two others, he. 
ing the anterior Ones, are ſeated at the &. 
cond Foramen, which is at the Root of the 
Orbit of the Eye; through which the Ny. 
vi Mororii enter the Orbit, which convey 
the Pituita to the Fat of the Eye, for the 
better Humectation of the Mutcles; fron 
whence it is afterward carried to the Noſe 
by the Means of the Glandsla which is ſitu 
ted in the greater Angle of the Eye. Twq 
others, which are the poerior Ones, are ei. 
tended to that nnequal and rugged Foramy 


which 1s the Fifth of the Os Sphenoider, = * 

＋ 5 
ban 
enter 
de 
ber 


through which the Pituita is chiefly diſchr. 
ged into the Mouth and Palate. Theres 
alſo a very confiderable deep and long . 
nus in the Proceſſes Aliformes, which ſerrtz 
tor the ſtrengthening of the Muſcles that li 
concealed in the Mouth. 

This Bone is provided alſo with many F. 
ramina, or Holes. The Firſt whereof, which 
is near the anterior Proceſſes that form the 
Sella, 1s circular, for the Entrance of the 
Optick Nerves into the Orbit of the Eye 
The Second is plac d juſt underneath theFirl; 
and being round on its inferior Part, foot 
after riſes upwards, and forms a long Cl, 
which gives Paſſage to the Nerves of the & 
cond Pair, deſignd fer the Motion of the 
Eye; as alſo to the Third Pair of Nerves of 
the Brain. Through the ſame Foramen a ve 
ry remarkable Branch of the Arteria (an 
tides takes its Courle to the Eyes; as allo ii 
Pituita, and the Humours of the Brain, 00. 
jected in the Glandula, which produce wiit 
we call the Tears. Through its ſuper 
Part a Vein which comes from the Orbit 
the Eye, is diſpers d through the thick Mer 
branc of the Brain. The Third is at the & 
terior Side of the beforeſaid Foramen. Nil 
but ſwall, but exactly round.  Thioup! 


this the Firſt Branch ot the Fourth Toe 
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Nerves goes to the Temporal Muſcles, and 
to thoſe that are within the Mouth. The 
asib has its Poſition on the exterior Side 
oe the Orbit of the Eye, being very large 
ind oblong, reſembling rather to a Clett 
chin Hole. It is broader on its anterior 
Part, and narrower on the poſterior toward 
the Boot of the Eye. Through this the 
Fpourth Branch of the Third Pair, and the 
W 7:6 of the Fourth Pair, of the Nerves of 
the Brain, are diſperſed through the Tempo- 
ni Muſcles,and the. Pituita, which has its In- 
greſs into the Orbit of the Eye through the 
| &ond Foramen, is carried to the Throat. 
| The Fifth is a long and unequal Hole, about 
| the Extremity of the poſterior $7.25 of the 
$11s, through which the great Branch of 
| the Arteria Carotides aſcends into the Head. 
| The Sixth is plac'd at the exterior Side of 
this lalt, being of an oblong, or rather an 
W ol Figure, It gives Pafſage to the Fourth 
hair of Nerves of the Brain. The Seventh 
is plac'd behind the poſterior Part of the be- 
foreſaid, being very ſimall, and exactly round. 
| It gives Paſſage to the ſecond and leſſer 
| Branch of the internal Jugular Vein, which 
enters the Subſtance of the Dura Mater, and 
| the Footſteps whereof are conſpicuous in 
| the Bones of the Syncipat. 
| The Second Bone which the Skull has in 
common with the {ſuperior Maxilla, is call'd 
| E:9moides, or Cribroſum, from iis having us 
| Holes irrregularly difpos d like a Sive ; as 
allo Spoaginſurr, from its Spongioſity. This 
| Bone conſiſts of ſeveral others, Which are 
Aditterent in their Subſtance, Figure, and Po- 
W 1100, 
The Fr, Part is a Bone repreſenting an 
| oblong Quadrangle, from whence the whole 
has obtained its Name, being ſituated in 
W tie anicrior and internal Part of the Skull, 
and porforated with tortucus Holes in the 
W Nature of a sive, and cover'd with a very 
un Membrane, which 1s perforated allo, 
and through which the Scent penetrates in- 
do the Brain. When theſe Perforations are 
obtructed by the Pirzira that is diſcharged 
upon it, it occaſions a Heavinels in the 
ted; a Thing frequently to be met with 
cold Countries in the Winter Scalan. 


} 
* 
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The Second Part is an oblong Triangular 
Proceſs in the Middle of the former, having 
a ſharp Point at its ſupertor Part, of a very 
ſolrd Subſtance, which divides the whole 
Firf Part into Two, and is call'd the Ci 
Galli, from its Reſemblance. 

Directly oppoſite to this, on the inferior 
Part, is the Third Part of this Bone; which 
being a very thin but hard Bone, ſtretches 
upward to the 0!fa-tory Foramina, and down- 
wards to the Nole. It divides the whole Ca- 
vity of the Noſe, and the Organs of Sinel- 
ling, into Two Parts, viz. the Right and 
the Left. | 

The Fourth Part is full of ſmall Caverns 
like a Sponge; whence the whole Bone has 
been call'd Spong io ſum. 

The Uſes of this Bone are various, accor- 
ding to the different Parts of which it is 
coinpoled. | 

The Firff Part aftords a free Paſſage to the 
Air, impregnated with the Scent to the 
Brain; which that it might be done with 
all poſſible Safety, its Structure was made of 
many Anfractuolities, to prevent the Brain 
from being impair'd by the cold Quality of 
the Air, which is now beforchand tempe- 
rated in its Paſſage through this Bone, In 
Rheums and Defluctions it alſo gives Paſ- 
lage to the Pituita, aud the Excrements of 
the Brain; though this is not done accor- 
ding to the regular Courſe of Nature, who 
did deſign this Paſſage rather for the Con- 
veniency of Smelling, than for the Excre- 
ments of the Brain: But when there is a 
great Afflux of the Pituita, and the natural 
Pail..ges are obſtructed, it will epen its 
Way, and diicharge it ſelf wherever it 
can. 
The Second Part, calFd the Criffa Galli, is 
plac'd under the Falæ, and affords a ſecure 
Receptacle to the Third Siaus of the Dara 
The Third ſerves for a Partition to 
the Noſe; and thus provides it with double 
Organs of Smelliug. The Fourth and Lat 
ſerves to receive aud collect gradually the 
Excrements that fall down from the Brain, 
which elſe would diſcharge themſelves. 
without Internuſhon through the Noltrils. 
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CHAP. v. 


Treats of the Os Jugale. 


both Sides wich the lateral Parts of the 
ſuperior Maxilla, does not conſiſt of One, 
but of Iwo Bones; yet has no peculiar 
-Circumſcription, like the reſt of the Bones 
. of the Skull have, fo as to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the reſt; but is continuous with others, 
the Bones of which it conſiſts being the 


THEO. Jugale, which is conjoin'd on 


Proceſſes of other Bones, united with one 


another by the Means of a Suture:: For One 
of theſe Proceſſes, to wit, the Poſterior, is a 
Procels of the Os Tempo um, ſituated for- 
ward at the HMHeatus Auditorius; and the 
other, viz. the Anterior, is a Proceſs of the 
Firſt Bone of the ſuperior Maæilla, which 
forms the lefler Angle of the Eye. Theſe 


Face, betwixt the Meatus Auditorins and th 


It ſerves inſtead of a Fence and Suppon 


eenor 
ends 
ey 
„an. 
ehe 
1 iir 
Two Apophyſes are conjein d in the Miqg, nern 
by an oblique Suture, and thus form the on, 
Tugale: Whence it is evident, that the t the 
{ition of this Bone is on each Side of n the 
in 
com 


Firſt Bone of the Maxilla. Tis broad, ly 
very thin, and nevertheleſs hard; and wow WAG y to! 
be very ſolid alſo, were it not M inat. 
ded with certain Medulliterous Cave, MMRF»r:/ 
on: 
1 
ole, 
170 
or 
be F 
bund 
ale 
ent 


the Tendon of the Temporal Mulcle, tog 
cure its Paſtage to the Proceſs of the (yy 
of the inferior Maxilla, where it has itz Ip 
tertion. It ſerves alſo for a Support to ſan 
other Muſcles, but eſpecially to the Tl 
Pair of the inferior Maæxilla, call'd Maſan 


. 


Contains an Account of the Bones of the Face, and of the Sup 
rior and Inferior Maxilla. 


TH E Face 1s divided into the ſuperior 

and inferior Maxilla, or Faw. The ſ#- 
wow AMaxilla is call'd that bony Part of the 
Face which forms the inferior and lateral 
Parts of the Eyes, the bony Part of the Noſe, 
the Cheeks, the Palate, and the upper Row 
of the Teeth. It is of an oſſeous Subſtance, 
but not abſolutely hard and ſolid, being 
provided with certain Caverns like the Pu- 
mice-Stone, which contain a Marrow. It is 
allo unequal, ſome of its Parts being thin- 


ner, others thicker ;. and conſequently differ- 


ing in their Hardneſs and Solidity : For 
ce it was requiſite that this Bone ſhould 
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be of a different Subſtance, Nature hs 
thought fit to make it a Compoſition of k 
veral Bones. Theſe are conjoin'd as mel 
with one another, as with other adjact 
Bones of the Skull, and the Sphencides, f. 
ther by an Harmonia than by a Suturg, i 
you look upon them on the exterior Side; 
but if on the interior, they are united n- 
ther by a Suture than by an Harmonic, 
may molt evidently be oblerved if you break 
them aſunder. Its Sutures or Connenol 
are of Two Sorts, viz. ſuch as it has in colt 
mon with the Skull, of which there are Fin 
and have been treated of before, when We 


g 


43 ; ewe you an Account of the Sutures; or 
ee boch as are peculiar to the Bones of the 
rilla, of which there are Nine in all. 
fue fir} begins in the Middle of the in- 
or Part of the Orbit of the Eye, and ex- 
cds it ſelf obliquely and alinolt circu- 
ay to the exterior side of the Os Ma- 
1 i, and from thence through the Cavitics 

che Temples. The Second is in the Or- 
mit ſelf, to wit, in its anterior and 
WE cn] lateral Part, being circular and ob- 

Kone, and encloſing the whole Second Bone 
10 the ſuperior Maxilla. | 
WE. che Orbit, and on the ſame Side, but on 

WE: inferior Part. It runs from the Second 
Common Suture of the Os Cuneiſorme direct- 

Wh; to the anterior Part of the Face, and ter- 

inates at the ſaid Second . Suture. The 
ibis cn the Ridge of the Nole, reaching 

Jom the Imterſtice of the Eye-brows length- 
WS: quite through the oſſeous Part of the 
ole, and dividing the Fifth Bone into 
ST wo. The Fifth being ſituated at the exte- 
or Part of the Noſe, keeps Company with 
ie Feth in its whole Courſe, from the 
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long the Fifth Bone, to the cartilaginous 
er of the Noſe. The Sith runs acroſs 
ro thc poſterior Part of the Palate; and 
be Waal, lengthways from the poſterior to 
Wc antcrior Fart of the Palate. The Eighth 
Ws in the interior Part of the Face, in the 
WL 2viy of the Noſe, and is common both 
de Sprw and to the Fitth Bone. The 
=: i common to the ſame Septum, and 
= be Fourth and Sixth Bone of the Ma- 
. | 4 
Ss Scone of theſe Sutures are ſimple or ſin— 
, as the Fourth, the Sixth, the Seventh, 
Foebeh, and Ninth ; others are double, to 
i, One on cach Side, as the Firſt, the Se- 
ond, Third and Fifth. 
Concerning the Bones of which the Up- 
er ſaw is compoled, we compute Twelve, 
WP bx Pairs of them; though ſome Anato- 
Wilts have reduced their Number only to 
eren. 
be % is that which forms the exterior 
= ot the Eye, and that round Protube- 
_ which is calld by ſome the Circle of 
ee, being very hard and folid. On 
—_ prior Part it is conjoin'd with the ex- 
er Procets ot the Os Fronts, at the Tail 
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The Third is alto 


WT id common Suture, ſtreight downwards 


= as 
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of the Eye- bro, by the Firſt common Su- 
ture; and in its lower Part with the Fourth 
Bone of the Maxilla, by the Firſt proper Su- 
ture; on its poſterior Part with the Os Sphe- 
noides, by the Second common Suture; and 
laſtly, by it: Proceſs with che Proceſs of the Os 
Temperum, at the lateral Paris of the Head, 
where it forms the Os Jugale, by the Fourth 
common Suture. „ 201 
The Sccond is placid in the greater and in- 
terior Angle of the Eye, being the ſmalleſt 
among all the Bones of the Upper Fan, 
round, and thin like a Scale. Upon 
it reſts the Carnncula Lacrymalts :- Near 
which it has alſo a pretty large Foramen on 


its inferior Part, which terminates in the 


Cavity of the Noſe, being deſign d for the 
diſcharging of the mucous Excrements of 
the Brain, that are conveyed to the Fat of 
the Eye through the Noſtrils. Through the 
flame Foramen allo, the Third Branch of. the 
Third Pair of Nerves of the Brain is tranſ- 
mitted into the Cavity of the Noſe, and the 
Membrane that invelts jt. * On its ſuperior + 
Part it is join'd with the Os Frontis by the 
Third common Suture ; on its inferior and 
anterior Part with the Fourth Bone of the 
Ataxilla ; and on its poſterior with the next 

following. 
The Third (Pair) is of a hard and ſolid 
Subltance, but zs thin as the Second; but 
it has abundance of {mall Carines or Si- 
auss within. It is of an oblong quadran- 
gular Figure, and is conjoind with Four 
other Bones: On the ſuperior Part to the 
Os Fronts, by the Third common Suture 
on 1ts interior Part to the Fourth Bone of 
the AZaxilla, by the Third proper Suture ; 
on its anterior Part with the Second Bone of 
the Xarxill;, by the Second proper Suture z 
and on its poſterior Part with the Os Cunei- 
forme, by the Third common Suture, | 
The Fourth is the largeſt and moſt ſolid of 
all, but not the thickeſt, having on its In- 
fide abundance of medulliferous Caverus, 
It forms the greateſt Part of the Face, but 
c{pecially the upper Part of the Check; 
whence it is allo call'd the Os Aaie by Ga- 
leu. It allo contains all the Teeth, the Afy- 
tax, the Foramina of the Nole, and, in 
ſhort, almoſt every Thing that belongs ta 
the upper Part ot the Face; and for this 
Reaſon has its Connexion with more Bones 
* thay 
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than any other of the Maxilla. On its ſu- 
perior Part, near the Noſe, with the Os 
Frontis, Ly a ſmall Tract, of the Third 
common Suture; on its interior Part with 
the Os Cuntiſorme, by the Second common 
Suture; on itsanterior Part with the Second 
Bone in the interior Angle of the Eye, by 
the Second proper Suture; and on its poſte- 
Tior Part with the Third Bone, by the Third 
proper Suture; as alſo with its Fellow, by 
the Seventh proper Suture. 

It has allo iome very conſiderable Fora- 
mina or Holes, to wit, Tuo at the inferior 
Part of the Orbit of the Eye, one of them be- 
ing in the Orbit it ſelf, the other without it; 


* 


through which paſſes the Second Branch of 


the Third Pair of Nerves of the Brain to the 


Whuſcles of the Face. Beſides theſe, it has One 


in the anterior Part of the Palate, and Tzo 
in the poſterior Part, where the Bone of the 
Palate is divided by the Seventh proper Su- 
ture. Through this Foramen paſles a ſmall 
Vein and Artery from the Palate into the 
Cavity of the Noſe. 

The Fifth of theſe Bones is of an oblong 
quadrangular Figure, very hard, but not 
very thick It forins, in Conjunction with 
its Fellow, the cflecous Part of the Noſe. 
On its ſuperior Part it 1s annexed to the 1n- 


terior Proceſs of the Os Frontis, by a ſlender 


Portion of the Third common Suture ; on 
its interior Part it has no Suture, but only 
certain Inequalities, by which it is con- 
join'd with the Cartilages of the Noſe; on 
its anterior Part it is united with its Fel- 
low by the Fourth proper Suture; and on 
us polterior Part by the Fifth. 

The Sixth, in Conjunction with its Fel- 
low, forms the Palate, and the poſterior Part 
of the Cavity of the Noſe. In its anterior 
Part it reſembles unto a Semicircle; but in 
its poſterior, almoſt to a ſtreight Line. 

From whence it is evident what Bones 
they are, ard how many ef them, that 
compole the Orbit of the Eye ; fome of 
them belonging to the Frons, others to the 
Os Sphenoides, and others to the Upper Jam. 
To the Os Frome there belongs only One, 
which torms the ſuperior Part ; One to the 
O, Sphenoides, whole Potition is on the ex- 
terior, lateral, and poſterior Part; Four be- 
long to the Upper jaw, to wit, the Firſt, 
Sccond and Third, and Part of the Fourth. 
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The Firſt forms the exterior lateral pat 
with the Os Sphenoides ; {o that the Firk 
makes the poſterior, and the latter the aut. 
rior Part, The Second and Third form iy 
interior lateral Part; and the Fourth the in. 
ferior Part; ſo that the whole Orbit of iy 
Eye conſiſts of Six Bones. 

The Second Part belonging to the Fa j 
the inferior Maxilla, or Lower Fan, which 


in Men is ſhorter than in any other Anima 
excepting the Ape. It is allo of a rounl 


Figure only in Man, to add to the Majely 
and Handſomneſs of the Face. It has al 
this peculiar in Man, That whereas in my/ 
other Animals it conſiſts of Two Bones, x. 
ticulated together by a Symphyſss, it is ſits 
gle in Man, provided he be come to Ap 
of Maturity: For in young Infants it ; 
compos'd of Two Bones, and conyoin'd in 
the Middle of the Chin by a pretty jp; 
cious Cartilage ; but in adult Perlong | 
unites ſo firmly, that it is not to be ſepun. 
ted even by Coction. It is moveable, forth 


| Reception and Maſtication of the Aliment, 


for which Reaſon it is alſo, that it is art 
culated with theUpper Jaw in ſuch a Max 
ner as is molt adapted to a manifeſt Motiay, 
(as ſhall be thewn hereafter) to make bath 
the Jaws conſpire in their common Fur 
ction. For the fame Reaſon allo it wy 
made of a very hard Subſtance, yet not ſo 
as to be ſolid in all its Parts, which would 
have proved incommodious by its Weight; 
but interſperſed with medullary Sinzs' and 
Cells. It is very thick likewiſe, for the 
Conveniency of the Teeth. 

Its Figure reſembles to an Arch, ercat 
that at its poſterior Part it riſes upwards 


and ſends forth Two Proceſſes (on eich 


Side One) like Two Horns. The anterior 
call'd the Corone, which from a broad 3% 
riſes into a flender and ſmall Prominenc, 
paſſes under the Os Fngale, and ferves ft 
the Intertion of the Itrong Tendon of tht 
Firſt Muicle of the inferior Maæxilla, or tit 
Temporal. The poſterior forms a {mall tran 
verſe and long Head, upon a very remarks 
ble Neck, which being incruſtated wit 
Cartilage, is adapted to the Second Sim d 
the Os Temporum, Belides this Carligt 
there is another very {moo:h and ſoft Car 
hace placed betwixt the Head and the 9m, 
which here not only performs the Ofixe 
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43 „ ligament, and contains the Proceſs with- 
AY + of that Part, fo as to render the Arti- 
aulation very ſtrong, and fit for the Perfor- 


mice of this 


I 2 has Two Foramina or Holes (on each 
Jae One) on the interior Surface, at the 
Origin and Foundation oß theſe beforeſaid 
Pidceſſes, which penetrating through the 
bones by a long Tract to the anterior Part, 


W per fcics. Through theſe, the Third Branch 
ol' the Fourth Pair of Nerves of the Brain, 
z alſo a {mall Vein and Artery, are con- 
oed to the Cavities of the Teeth. This 

WE 1. is caſic to be diſcover'd in adry'd Jaw- 

| Bone, if you put a Braſs Wire into the Fo- 

Linz. There are Two other Holes in the 
W :ncrior Part of the external Surface, through 

| which the beforeſaid Veſſels take their Paſ- 

ige to the Muſcles, the Lip, and the Skin 

placd thereabouts. 5 

here are alſo certain Inequalities or Pro- 

minencies in the Mavxilla, deſign d for the 

Ouginations and Inſertians of the Muſcles. 

| The HFirſt is in the anterior and exterior Part 

of the Bone under the Chin, where it has 

2 Protuberancy on both Sides, for the 

| Heads of the Third Pair of the Muſcles 


Medica, Chirurgica, Qt. 
but alſo adds to the Lubrica- 


molt neceſſary Function of 


terminate in the Foramina of the exterior Su- 


} 


155 
of the Lips, which we will call the Depri- 
ment of the inferior Lip. The Second is in 
the ſame anterior, but 1n the interior Part, 
being a ſlender Prominency, for the Inſer- 
tion of the Tendon of the Second Pair, call d 
the Deprimens of the Maxilla, The Third is 
on the interior Side, towards the Extremity 
under the Head of the Aaxilla, near the Si- 
nus through which the Nerve has its Ingreſs 
with the other Veſſels ; which was deſigu'd 
for the Security and Inſertion of the Ten- 
don of the Fifth proper Pair, which we will 
call the Adductor of the Maxilla. 

Beſides thele juſt now mention'd Foraming, 
there are certain Cavities at the Edges of 
both the Jaws, which are commonly call'd 
the Alveoli, or Sockets, being made for the 
containing of the Tecth, unto which the 
are exactly adapted and correſpondent botly 
in their Number and Figure: For there are 


juſt as many Cavities as there are Teeth; ſo 


that each Tooth at its Eruption ſeems to 


frame its own peculiar Socket; and when it 


is loſt, its Cavity is loſt alſo, ſo as not to 
leave as much as a Mark of its Cavity be- 
bind it; till the fame being ſucceeded by 
another Tooth, the ſame allo forms its own 
Receptacle and Lodging: place, ſuch a one 
as is in all Reſpect correſpondent to its Po- 
{ton and Figure. 3 


9 


Ik Teh (as we told you) are fix d 

„in the Alveoli of the Edges of both the 
ys, being articulated in a peculiar Man- 
WT, calld by the Greeks Gomphoſis, i. e. Con- 
dai, becauſe they are wedged into the 

| Jaws like Nails or Pegs ; though in reference 
ol their different Connexions, they ſeem alſo 
| © Make various Kinds of Articulations : 
| For in reſpect of the Nerve which is inſerted 

into them, and keeps them ſteady, they 
rem to have their Connexion by a Sncuro- 
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e are as it were fenced in, they ſeem to 
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; but in regard to the Gums, by which 


P. VII. 


Contains the Number and Hiſtory of the Tecth. 


be united by a Syſarcofs. And here it is to 
be obſerved, (which J have often found by 
Experience) That the Roots ot the Teeth, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the /zciſores and Ca- 
nini, which are fix d within the Alveoli, are 
ſometimes bent and ſharp, and inſerted very 
deep within the Sockets; which as it contri- 
butes not a little to the Strength of their 
Articulatione, ſo on the other Hand it ren- 
ders them very difficult and dangerous to be 
drawn. i 
They have a very hard and ſolid Sub 
ſtance, exceeding all the other Bones; fo 
X 2 chat 
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that they will for a very long Time reſiſt 
the Violence of the Flames. This Hardneſs 
was requiſite to preſerve them from being 
ſubject to Attrition in the Manducation of 
the Aliments; notwithſtanding which they 
will lofe tomcthing of their Subſtance by 
conſtant Ule, as is apparent in thoſe that 
have Joſt a Tooth, where the Tooth that is 
oppoſite to it will always appear ſomething 
longer than the reſt, for no other Reaſon but 
becauſe it is not o much ſubject to Attri- 
tion, being deſtitute of its oppoſite Fellow. 

As to their Figure, they bear ſome Re- 
ſemblance to Nail, being ſomewhat broad 
and round in that Part that ſtands without 
the Aldeoli, and long ind tharp where they 
zre fixd within them. They are however 
not all of them of the ſame Figure, but va- 
ry according to the Uſes tor which they are 
deſign'd; as we ſhall fee hereatter. 

They have alio each of them a very remar- 
kable and conſpicuous Cavity on the inte- 
ior Side, near the Root, which is inveſted 
with a certain Subſtance, not unlike unto a 
Membrane, which being to them 1n lieu of 
the Perioſteum, imparts a very exquitite Senſe 
io the Tceth. Tlus Cavity 1s different as to 
its Magnitude, not only in reſpect of the 
Feeth themſelves, as they are either bigger 
or ſmaller, but allo in reference to the Age; 
for in Children, til! they arrive to the Se- 
venth Year of Age, this Cavity 1s pretty 
farge, and invetted with a certain ſcaly Sub- 
ſtance not unlike a Honeycomb, and reple- 
Diſh'd with a certain white mucous Humour; 
whereas 11 adult Per tons this Humour being 
dried up, the Cavity cloſes up as it were into 
2 narrow Hole. ; 

They are provided with Veſſels of all 
Sorts, Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, by the 
Means of which they receive Nouriſhment, 
Life, and Senſation; they being of a molt 
exquiſite Sente, almoſt beyond any other 
Parts of the Boly, it is rcquiſite that they 
ſhould be ſupplied with Nouriſhment, be- 
cauſe they are conſtantly worn away by At- 
trition; that they ſhould have Lite, to be 
qualified for Nutrition; and to be capable 
of Senſation, that they might be able to 
avoid what. is noxious, they being expoſed 
to exterr al Injuries by their Poſition. They 
are zinpaired by what we call the Firſt Qua- 
uttes, by Heat and Cold, and cheretore 
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theſe are almoſt the only that fall with 
their Senſation : For they receive no Da, 
ment from hard Bod ies: They bear withay 
any Harm the File; but are ſtupiffed h 
the Cold, and put into violent Pains} 
Heat: For the Teeth having no other ent 
but what is communicated to them by i 
Membrane, which is plac'd very deep i; 
their interior Parts, and all the hard Thing 
ſuch as Iron, the File, &c. not penetratins 
to this Membrane, they cannot be offenſy; 
to them; whereas the Heat and Cold pen 
trating to the Membrane it ſelf, the Eft, 
thereof are ſoon perceived there. 

Their Veins they have from the Jg 
their Arteries from the. Carotides, their [7 
Nerves trom the Third Pair of Nerves of the 
Brain; fo that it is no Wonder that at ih 
Firſt Eruption of the Teeth, our Bodies ſer 
the Effects thereof by Fevers, Convulſions, C. 

The Surface of 4 Teeth is white, brigh 
and ſmooth; I mean in their proper natunl 


State. 


The Teeth are of a moderate Magnituds 
yet ſo as not to be all ahke ; for the Iain 
are the leaſt, the Canini ſomething large, 
and the Molares the biggeſt of all. Ther 
Number amounts moſt commonly ta d. 
teen in each Jaw, which however is not al. 
ways the ſame : This Diverſity ariſcs fron 
the Molares, of which there are ſometime 
more, ſometimes Jeſs. They are diſtin 
guiſhd into Three Sorts, to wit, into the 
Inciſores, Canini, and Molares. 

Of the ncifores, or Cutters, there are Four 
in each Jaw in the anterior Part. Their Uk: 
is to cut aſunder the Aliments, and prepit 
them tor a further Comminution by tht 
Molares. Of the Canini, or Dog-Teeth, her 
are Two, One on each Side of the Irciſor;, 
unto whom they very much reſemble m 
their Figure, excepting that they are ome: 
what longer than the other Feeth, and 


much ſharper at their Extremities. Thet 


Function is to be aſſiſtant to the Inciſiren i 
order to break aſunder ſuch Things as bang 


of a very hard Subſtance, could not be ci 
aſunder by them. They are alſo call it 


Eye-Teeteh by ſome, becauſe Part of tht 
Nerves deſign'd for the Motion of the bt 
are inſerted here. They have fingle Noch 
ſuch as the Znciſores have, but are ſtrong, 
and fix d deeper into the Guns, 
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me Alſolaret, or Grinders, are ſo call d be- 
ie they grind the Aliments in the Nature 
ci Mill-Stone. They are the laſt of all. 
leir compleat Number is Five, on each Side 
ecke Cnini; ſo that in the whole they 
eke Twenty in both the Jaws : But their 
amber differs according to the Age; tor 
uns People have ſeldom above Four of em 


. 


WT each Side, and thoſe next to the Canini ; 
ee Two laſt belonging more properly to 
ul Perſons; whence they are call d the 
eres Sapientiæ, or the Teeth of Wiſdom : 
ac this is the Reaſon why the Authors do 
e ſometimes in re lation to the exact 
Number of the Teeth. | 
. | Their Figure is ſomewhat different from 
WS: othcr Teeth ; for whereas they are ſharp- 
Wc, theſe have a broad and unequal Sur- 


om the Conjunction of which there ariſes 
mall Pit in the midſt of them; ſo that 
hst bart of them which ſtands out beyond 
ee Cums is almoſt ſquare, eſpecially in the 
bre laſt. Their Roots are not ſingle, like 
ole of the other Teeth, but double and 
ie; for they alſo vary in this Point both 
a rc{pect to one another, and to the Jaw in 
bich they are plac'd. In reſpect to one 
oder, becauſe thoſe that are next to the 
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Ice, conſiſting of Four acute Prominencies, 


157 
Canini have fewer, the Three poſterior more; 
In reference to the Jaw, becauſe the Two 


next to the Canini in the Upper jaw have 
Two, but the Three laſt Three Roots; as 
the Two Firlt of the Under * have only 
a ſingle, and the Three others a double 
Root. The Teeth of the Upper Jaw have 
allo larger Roots than thofe of the Under 
Jaw ; which ſeems to be done-not without 
good Reaſon by provident Nature, ſince 
thoſe that were to be pendulous required a 
greater Strength to maintain themſelves in 
their natural Poſition. 

Hence it is evident what Uſes the Teeth 
are deſig'd for, to wit, by Maſtication to 
prepare the Aliments for the Stomach, that 
they might be tlie eaſter converted into Chile; 
for the Inciſores divide or cut them aſunder, 
the Canini break what is too hard for the 
Firſt, and the Molares grind them into 
ſmall Particles like a Mill; for which Rea- 
ſon they were made both broad and tharp, 
that they might both receive and retain; as 
allo to grind the Aliments the better; juft 
as we tee the Mill- Stones made rough 
and unequal by the Help of Iron In- 
ſtruments, becauſe a ſmooth Surface would 
ot anſwer the Intention of grinding the 

orn. 


Nderneath the inferior Mavxilla, on the 
luperior Part of the Larynæ, is ſituated 
bone, calld Tyſfloides, and by Contraction 
ails from its Reſemblance to the Greek U, 
Laldoile, from its Reſemblance to 
But in my Opinion its Figure ap- 
ics carer to that of the Under Jaw, 
as ſindous on its anterior Part, and ha- 
eos poltcrior Two Horns, like long 
IB Though this Bone has got the 
ao mation of a ſinele Bone, it confiſts 
ess others, and fer the mot? Part, in 
nc an advanced Age, ot no leis than 
FU; but in Women, of not quite 0 
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CH A P. VIII. 


Contains an Account of the Os Hyoides. 


many, and ſometimes of no more than 

hree, | | 

The Firſt of theſe Bones, which is plac'd 
in the Middle betwixt Two lateral ones, 
and is much larger and broader than 
they are, though ſomewhat ſhorter, is con- 
vex on its exterior or anterior Part, and 
terminates in an obtuſe Angle, but concave 
on its interior Side. It has ſeveraf Sins g, 
One on its ſuperior Part, which is trant- 
verſe and flat, for the Reception of the Fir/? 
Pair of Muicles belonging io it, call'd the 
Atollens; and T0 more on its interior Part, 
on cach Side One, into which is inſerted the: 
Second 
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Second Pair, call'd the Detrahens. This we 
ſhall call the Bag of the Os Hyoides hereat- 
ter, in the Hiſtory of the Mulcles. | 

Out of the lateral Parts of this Firſt Bone 
ariſe Two other Bones, to wit, the Second 
and the Third, which we ſhall call the He- 
rior Latera of the Os Hyoides (call'd by others 
the Cornua, or Horns). They are conjoin d 
by the Means of a Cartilage, and of a 
broad cartilaginous Ligament. The Os Hy- 
oides has alſo Tuo other Proceſſes, call'd the 
Superior Latera, becauſe they proceed from 
the ſuperior lateral Parts, which make the 
Fourth and Fifth Bone. They are round and 
fender. Unto theſe they add molt com- 
monly Three other ſmall Bones one each 
Side, which makes up the Number of Eleven. 

Theſe Bones are conjoin d with the adja- 
cent Parts, to wit, with the Under Jaw, 
the Sternum, the Scapule, with the Appendix 
S:3lvides, the Tongue, the Cartilage Thyrot- 
des of the Larynx, and with the Oeſophagus. 
This Connexion is alſo not performed after 
One Manner, but partly by a Hneuroſis, 


—_— _ * * — — 8 


 Anatomica, 

partly by a Syſarcofis ; for the Firſt Bone 
plac'd under the Tongue, whence it iscal 
allo the Baſis of the Tongue, which refs, 
on its ſuperior Part; whereas the remainj, 
Part of the Cavity of the Hyoides rect 
the Epiglottis. Its inferior Part, tore 
with the Second and Third Bones, are al 
along annexed to the Cartilago Scuiiſornu q 
the Larynx by Four ſtrong Ligamen 
which are tied at their Extremities toi 
Proceſſes. All the other Bones are allo 
certain Ligaments faſten'd to the Appenjy 
Sryloides, But in what Manner they hy WM 
their Connexion with the Sternum, Of. 
gus, Tc. by the Intervention of the My 
cles, we ſhall have Occaſion to relate mo 
at large in the Hiſtory of the Muſcles, Thi 
Bone is ſubſervient in a great Meaſure i 
keep the Paſſage of the Throat in its dh 
Form, whereby the Aliments are the ma; 
conveniently convey'd through the O:fop),. AG 
gs, as alſo the Air is carried through th 
Larynx into the Aſpera Arteria. | 
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Gives an Account of the Claviculæ. 1 


"y HE Clavicles are ſo catl'd, not becauſe 
they lock up the Thorax, but becauſe 
they retemble in their Figure to the ancient 
Keys of Houſes, which were made like 
the { of the Latins ; for in that Part where 
they recede from the Bone of the Sternum, 
they are convex on the Outſide, but where 
they are join'd with the Summus Humer:s 
they are incurvated and concave in the an- 
tcrior Part. There are Two of theſe Clavi- 
cles, One on each Side. That Part which is 
towards the Jugulum is round, but the other 
Half towards the Humerus grows broad by 
degrees: The firſt affords an Origination to 
the Firſt Muſcle that moves the Humerus, 


call'd the Pectoral; and the latter an Origi- 


nation to the Second, call'd the rollers, 
and the Deltoides. 
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be! 
They are conjoin'd with Two Bones, t * tha 
wit, with the Srernum and with the Scapue; * i 
with the Sternum by an oblong, flat, anl AF. © 
almoſt triangular Head, and the Sin « i. 
the ſuperior Part of the Firſt Bone of ti 
Sternum, which is incruſtated with a Carte 
lage; but with the ſuperior Proceſs of tit 
Scapula, or Summus Humerus, it is joind 
an oblong broad Head. The Head whic 
is conjoin d with the Sternum has not only1 
Cartilage, ſuch as is common to other Head 
of the Bones, but is provided alto bel 
this with another, which is very thin der 
ſmooth, and altogether like that of the i» e ee 
ferior Maxilla, cover d with an unctuoll e take 
Humour. It has alſo its Ligaments, wi BS 1. k 
{urround the Articulation in the Nature 0 on © 
a Circle. For the reſt, the Subſtance of — 


eeche. 
3 | Hon 
3 Puard ; 
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3 es is hollow or fiſtulous near the Heads, 
$4 pe jo much in the Middle. Their Uſe 
3 3 ſupport the Scapula, that they may not, 
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together with the Humerus, fail forwards: 


upon the Breaſt, as it happens in thole that. 
have a Fracture in the Clavicala. 


ht 1 


— * 


V the anterior Part of the Thorax in 
LU Man there is a Bone, which difters very 
Buch from that which is correſpondent to 
& in other Animals, both in its Breadth 
Ind Shortneſs, 'Tis moſt commonly call'd 
Ie Lernum, and by ſome the Os Aiphoidec, 
Gr Enfforme, and by the Latins the Os Petto- 
, or the Breaſt-Bone. It conſiſts of ſeve- 
aber Bones, which are conjoin'd with 
ee another by the Means of Cartilages. In 
erlons of an advanced Age it is moſt 
emonly compoſed of Three, the fir and 
ck which are always the ſame in Perſons 
 Liffcrent Ages; but the Second is very 
tient, forming ſometimes more, ſome- 
oss fewer, and oftentimes but One Bone, 
erding to the different Age of the Per- 
pn. In new- born Children it conſiſts molt 
auently of Three Bones, which after they 
e Syn Years old grow together into 
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d with a double teſtaceous Involucre, the 
rerior of which is much more folid than 
Pe poſterior. In young Infants it is abſo- 
_tcly cartilagmous; but afterwards turns 
Picous, yet ſo as that the ſuperior Parts 
in into Bone before the inferior. 

WE Its Figure, if you take the Three Bones 
eecher, reiembles unto the Hilt of an old- 
hond Sword, which has a ſemicireular 
and; for the Firſt Bone being broad; re- 
Wis to that Part which guards and lies 
er the Hand; the ſeinicircular Part of 
_ cond, to that Part of the Sword where 
aue hold of it; and the Third reſembles 
* he kummel of the Sword. 


CHAP. X. 


Contains the Hiſtory of the Sternum, or the Breaſt- Bone. 


The Fir/? of theſe Three Bones is very 
thick, eſpecially on its ſuperior Part, being 
like a Triangle turnd upſide down, the 
Vertex or Point whereof is cut off, excep- 
ting that the Latera or Sides are like a Creſ- 
cent on both Sides. The ſuperior Part hag: 
on each of its Extremities a long Sin, in- 
cruſtated with a Cartilage, which receives 
the Head of the Clævicula, in the Middle of 
each of which is a ſemicircular Pit, which 
they call he 7s lum. 

The Secon Boe is not ſo thick nor ſo 
broad, but almoſt four times as long as the 
Firſt, provided with ſeveral Sinus, in 
which are inſerted the cartilaginous Protu- 
berancies of the Third, Fourth, Fitth, and 
Sixth Ribs. | 

The Third is the leaſt of the Three, both 
in reference of its Thickneſs and its Length; 
but exceeds in Breadth the Second, being 
conjoin d with its inferior Part. 

At the Extremity of this laſt Bone is 
placd an oblong Cartilage, which by the 


vulgar and ignorant Sort is call'd Xiphoides,, 


or Enfiformis, and the Mucronata; tor ſome: 
who had made their Anatomical Diſſections 
upon Dogs, finding that their Sternum had: 
not the leaſt Reſemblance to this Word, 
have of Courſe adapted it to this Cartilage ; 
whereas thoſe that have not wanted an Op- 
portunity of inſpecting the dead Carcaſſes- 


of Men, are ſufficiently convinced that it 


belongs to the whole Sternum. This Carti- 
lage is not always of the ſame Figure, being: 
ſometimes torked, oftentimes round, bud 
molt frequently triangular. 
 Undes this is to be obſerved a certain. 
ſmall Cavity, call'd the Screbiculus Cordis, oz: 


the Pit ef the Heart, and edle by the an- 
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cjent Greeks, being the Place where the ſupe- 
rior and left Orifice of the Stomach is ſitu- 
ated; whence the Pains that are felt in that 
Part are by the Practical Phyſicians call'd 
Cardialgie, or Pains of the Heart. 

The Ule of the Sternum is to ſerve for a 
Rampire to the Thorax, and for a firm Re- 
ceptacle to the Ribs, which are articulated 


Anatomica, 


Frame of the Thorax ſhould be made in N 
of the Ribs, becauſe if it had been all h 
as the Head, or altogether carneouy at 
Belly, it would have prevented its Moin 
(a continued Bone being inflexib'e, ay, 
carneous Subſtance inſtable) it was nar, 
ry there thould be a certain Part wg 


might {ſerve for their Articulation and 9 


to it: For ſince it was requiſite that the port. } { 
7 _ 
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Contains an Account of the Scapuiz. . 

| b. 
5 35 ; 05 if 

T H E Bones of the Scapule, or Shoulder- of them are join d in the Nature of the 
Blades, call'd Omoplate by the Greeks, tex of a Triangle, in that Proceis y 

j. e, the Bones that form the Breadth of the forms the ſinuous Neck for the Head of Hr 


Shoulder, are Two in Number, on each 
Side One. Their Poſition is on the Back, 
betwixt the Firſt and Fifth Rib of the Tho- 
rax, it being very rare to ice them reach to 
the Sixth. 1 
In lean People, ſuch as are ſubject to 
Conſumptions, they and out like Wings; 
whence thoſe that have theſe Signs of a 
conſumptive Dupoſition are call'd Pteri- 
goides, or Alati. 

Their Figure on the exterior Part is con- 
vex, for their greater Sccurity; the interior 
is concave: The firſt we will call the Dor- 
ſum, or Back of the Scapala, and the laſt its 
Cavity, The whole Scapula reſembles in its 
Figure to the Triangle call'd Scalenum by the 
Mathematicians, having unequal Latera, or 
Sides, the Firtt being fo much longer than 
tlie Second, as this is beyond the Third. 

The Firſt Latus or Side of the Scapula, is 
that Part winch is extended directly along 
the Back, next to the Spines of the Fertebræ 
of the Thorax, though it does not make an 
exact {ircight Line, but inclines both on its 
inferior and ſuperior Part a little towards 
the exterior Part of the Body. The Second 
Latus, beginning at the inferior Fart of the 
Firſt, ſtretches obliquely upwards ; but the 


Third begins at its tupcrior Part, and in a 


ſtreight Line proceeds, as well as the Second, 
to we exterior Part of the Body, where both 


Humerus. The Firſt Latus is call'd the 
and the other Two the Coz ; and for D. 
ction-ſake, the Second is call'd the in 
Cojtz, and the Third the ſuperior Gf; 
It has alſo Three Angles like the G]. 
trical Triangles ; but Two of them ah 
ſervd only by the Anatomiſts for the AG}; 
of the Muſcles. One of theſe is call'l r. 
upper Angle, being that which is cir e. 
icribed by the Bafis and the ſuperiot e. 
the other the inferior Angle, which is 


by the Bafis and the inferior Cofta. E 

In the Firſt of theſe Two, the 144: WS: 
Elevator Secundus Scapule has its Intern; WS 
in the latter, the Quartus Humeri Deprins, WG: 


ſive Rotundas, has its Origination, 

The Scapala has its Connection with 
ral Parts by the Intervention of the M-BG 
cles, and conſequently by a Seco vl 
wit, with the Bone of the Occipi wil 
the YVertebre of the Neck, of the Back, u 
with the Ribs. 

With the Bones of the Occiput, by Ma 
of the Muſcles call'd Cucullares, which 
conjoin it with the Vertebræ of the bu 
With the FVertebræ of the Neck, by ties 
cond Pair of the fame, call'd the E: 
which we will call the /daſcles of Patent 
With the Back by the Rhomboides, oral 
Third Pair; and with the Ribs by tie® 


ratus Minox. 


ſtance is hard and ſolid, excepting 
ere Pats, where it 1s ſpongious, and 


VE”. 14 by many mall Caverns or 
= d many ITmall 

A . 578 115 inferior Coſta is indifferent thick, 
0 WT: ſuperior thin: The Baſis is betwixt both; 
ut in its ſuperior Part where the Cfte are 
noir d it is very thick; what is betwixt 
F Wheſe Parts 18 very thin. 


WE 1: is provided with Three Proceſſes : The 
of which is very hort, and its Neck 
il morter. It terminates in a Sinus, which 


cular on the inferior Part. This Sinus re- 
eires the Head of the Humerus, but ſeems 
ot to have a ſufficient Depth for it; which 
WS. 011d have prov d an Impediment to the va- 
WE and ready Motions of the Humeris. 
leon the other Hand, to prevent a Dillo- 
on in this Part, provident Nature has 
ooeided againſt this Inconveniency, by 
bons Ligaments and a peculiar Proceſs; 
tt more particularly by adjoining another 
nnilzge to that which inveſts the Sinus; 
Sch being placd at its Circumference, 
ess not grow together with the Sinus, but 
eine fasten d to it by Ligaments, begins with 


6 i chick Edge, but grows thinner by degrees 
0 WS: it approaches towards the Center. Thus, 
bcreas the Sinus had not its full Depth be- 


eee, this Detect is made good by this Carti- 
ee, which does not give the leaſt Impedi- 
ent to the neceſſary Circumvolutions here, 
cauſe the Cartilage being of a ſoft Sub- 
ice, gives Way to the Head of the Hume- 
=, 1 Thins very well worth Obſervation 
poung Chirurgeons, who ought to take 
ire not to impair or tear this 
e Reduction of this Joint, which ought 
Wc :clore to be undertaken with all poſſible 
entlcnels. 
The Second Proceſs is call'd the Spine o 
ela, being very ſtrong, and arifing 
Wot from the whole Breadth of the Back, 
eu the Middle of its Length, but ſome- 
Wt higher, and alnoft under the ſuperior 
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bomerwhat ſharp on the ſuperior, but or- 


artilage in 


161 


Angle. This Proceſs beginning as it were 
with a narrow Vertex near the Baſs of the 
Scapula, as it proceeds forward; increaſes 
gradually in Breadth and Thickneſs; and 
as it approaches almoſt to the Neck, it re- 
cedes from the Scapula. It terminates in a 
long, ſomewhat broad, and moderately in- 
curvated Appendage ; which riſing upward 
above the Hunierus, turns forward; and in 
its anterior Extremity has a ſuperficial Sizws, 
by which it is articulated with the Head of 
the Clavicula. This whole Proceſs, which is 
join d to the Dor ſum of the Scapula, is call d 
the Spine of the Scapula; but that Part of 
the Spine which is carried above the Hume- 
rus is call d the Acromium by the Greeks, and 
the Summus FHlumerus by the Latins ; by 
which Name we ſhall mention it hereafter in 
the Hiſtory of the Muſcles, The Spine pro- 
duces Iwo Cavities, a ſuperior and inferior, 
both of wluch are call'd the Inter ſcapulium, 
ſeil. ſuperius and inferias, 3 

The Third Proceſs is that which ariſes 
from the ſ#perior Coffa, where it is adjacent 
to the Neck, being both ſmaller than the be- 
forelaid,and plac'd alſo lower. Its Figure is 
almoſt ſemicircular, for it riſes from a nar- 
row Baſis up into a ſharp Point by a circu- 
lar Line. It is plac'd before the Joint of the 
Humerus, to keep it ſteady and firm in its 
Receptacle. It has obtained divers Names, 
from its Reſemblance to different Things; 
but moſt commonly it is call'd Coracoides, 
from its Reſemblance to the Beak of a Ra- 
ven. We will call it by a Latin Denomi- 
nation the Ancoriſormis, from its Reſem- 
blance to an Anchor. 

Concerning their Uſe, tis eaſie to ima- 
gine that they were made for the Articula- 
tion of the Hamerus; beſides that, they 
give Riſe to ſeveral Muſcles deſign d for the 
Motion of the Humerus, and ſerve inſtead 
of a Shield to the Back, to defend it againſt 
external Iiurics. i 
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Treats of the Spine in General. 


# þ HE Spine of the Back does not conſiſt 
of One ſingle Bone, though perhaps 
it might ſcem to have been the molt pro- 
per for its Security, but is compoſed of ma- 
ny; by the Help of which the Body is ca- 
pable of Extenſion and Flexion, and the ſe- 
veral Branches of the Nerves are diſperſed 
from the Marrow, which it contains, al- 
moſt through the whole Body. Thete Bones 
are calld by the Latizs the Vertebræ, of 
which there are Twenty tour, to wit, Seven 
belonging to the Neck, Twelve to the Tho- 
rr, and Five to the Loins. We call here 
that Part the Back, which beginning at the 
Firſt Pertebra of the Neck, reaches down to 
the Os Sacrum; though ſome Anatomilts 
have comprehended the Os Sacrum allo with- 
in the Back, 

Theſe Vertebræ have certain Things that 
zre common to them all without Exception; 
and they have other Things which are com- 
mon only to the Fertebræ of the Neck, of 
the Thorax, and of the Loins; and ſome 
other Things they have that are peculiar. 
Ne will ſpeak in this Chapter only of what 
is commen and gencral to them all, and 
treat hercafter of what belongs to thein in 
Particular. 

All the Fertelræ that ferm the Spine (ex- 
cepting the Firtt) have this in common 
with one ar other, That in their anterior 
Part they are provided with a Body, which 
pets out a.litle forward, or in that Part 
watch is towards the Preaſt; but on its 
potterior Part towards the Back it is hol- 
low, and in its ſuperior and inferior Part 
nas an cual Surface. ILis Body docs not 
conlſiſt of a ſolid and hard Bone, but is {oft 
and ſpongious, jeiembling in its Subſtance 
to that cf a Pumice- Stont, and conſcquent- 
ty is very light. 

As 1o the Magnitude of this Body, it 1s 
{maller (is well as the Vertebræ themlelves) 


of all that belong to the mm 


than the ſuperior ; ſo that the more regs 
any of them is from the Firſt of the Ney 
the more it increaſes in Bulk: Whence it“ 
that the Yertebre of the Loins are the biegt 
5 becauſe thy 
Body which is to ſuſtain another, ouelty 
be bigger than that which is to be ſupportel 
But that the Body might not be ovyer-hy: 
then'd. by their Weight, provident Natur 
has, by an ingenious Contrivance, nav; Ml 
thoſe that are the biggeſt the tets ponderaw, i 
by framing them of a very ſpongious Sub 
(tance, full of ſmall Cells or Cavitis: 
whereby it comes to paſs, that the Verein 
of the Loins are very light. 
Unto theſe Bodies are annexed Three dont 
of Proceſſes, to wit, the tranſverſe, lim, 
and acute, The tranſverſe are calld thik 
Proceſſes that are plac'd at the lateral Pars WAG 
of the Vertebræ, One on cach Side; the“ 
lique Proceſſes are thoſe that have an oblique Wi 
Poſition : Of thefe each Yertcbra has Four 
Two of which are call'd the ending, and 
the other Fwo the deſcending Proceſſes, ( 
{ſign'd for the mutual Articulation of tl 
Hertebræ with one another. In the md 
betwist thete is a Proceſs, which is point 
at its poſterior Part, owing its Rite toll 
Cencourte of both of them; and (tretclung 
downwards on its fuper:or Part, proces 
in a ſharp Line, and on its inferior 5 
expands it ſelf imo a bread BA. 
Beſides theſe Proceſſes, each Vertelre lis 
pretty large Foramen, or Hole, Lett 
Pody of the Vertebra and the Three Proc: 
{cs, which affords a Paſſage to the Manch 
which deſcends from the Cerebrum throws 
the whole Back. Tlys is call'd the 5% 
Foramen; for in their lateral Parts, os 
they are conjoind with one another, U 
are excavated ; fo that as they are joind 
gether, the Two Cavitics of the juperiir ® 


inferior next adjacent Vertebræ torm as wy 
| » 


I ; | ollie, 


e! 


ne round Hole, (calld the common Fora. 
of the Vertebræ) which aftords an Egreſs 
=. 1 Nerve, and an Ingreſs toa Vein and Ar- 
imo the Cavity of the Spine. Concer- 


4 
_ 
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ning the Manner of their Connexion, we 
ſhall ſpeak in che Third Book of the Liga- 
ments, 


HE Neck conſiſts of Seven Vertebra, 
1 very rarely of Eight; which if it hap- 
bers, there is One Vertebra wanting in the 
osx, which being thereby rendred hor- 
ter than ordinary, makes the Perſon ſubject 
to a Conſumption, becauſe the Lungs can- 
hot have their due Motion. The Neck was 

mae for the Sake of the Lungs, becauſe the 
Lungs contain the Afpera Arteria And it 
is oblervable, That thoſe Animals that are 
deſtitute of Lungs, have alſo no Neck; as 
thoſe that have Lungs, have alſo a Neck. 
he Vertebræ of the Neck, beſides thoſe 


1: WG Things they have in common with all the 
« WS thcr Vertebræ of the Back, (which we have 


We {pokcn of in the preceding Chapter) have 
WP allo certain Things in common with one 


We vie are to give an Account here. 


L 

„As to their Body, they have this in com- 
E won wich one another, That it is not ſemi- 
14 crlar, as in thoſe of the Thorax, and of 
te Loins, but rather of an oblong quadri- 
ter Figure. The poſterior Part is plain, 
le tupcror ſinuous; the inferior ſomewhat 


ones, the better to ſecure and ſtrengthien 
ber Connexion, and to facilitate and 
aucken their Motion. As to their Magni— 
acc they being plac'd on the uppermoſt 


ae in 1ctpect of thoſe of the Thorax, as 
loc are in reſpect to thoſe of the Loins. 
W 1: conſiſt of a harder Bone than the 
eto the Vertebræ, partly becauſe they are 
cominually in Motion, partly becauſe the 
WE 'c1t 21© more porous, becaule they are larger, 
3 as las been thewn{before. They have their 
4 1 1. tranſverſe, and. poſterior Proceſſes; 
nat of which are bifid in all of them, 


another, and ſome other peculiar ; of which 


in of the Spine, they are fo much the 


= = 4 
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CHAP Xn 
Of the Vertebræ of the Neck. 


excepting in the firſt and the Two laſt. 
They are alſo every one of them provided 
with Holes: Firſt, the grea: One, through 
which paſſes the Spinal Marrow; and Te 
more, on each Side One, in the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes, (a Thing obſervable only in the 
Vertebrs of the Neck) through which tlie 
Veins and Arteries aſcend into the Head: : 
And laitly, the common Foramina; concer- 
ning which, there is this Difference in the 
Vertebræ of the Neck, That the inferior Ver- 
tebra contributes always a bigger Cavity 
than the ſuperior, towards the making up 
of the ſa id Foramen. | 

The Firſt Vertebra of the Neck is ſmaller 
than all the reſt ; but at the ſame tume is al- 
ſo more hard and ſolid; for it was requiſite 
that it ſhould be very thin, to afford a lar- 
ger Cavity for 8 of the Marrow, 
which here is thicker than in the others, be- 
ing the Place where it makes its Egreſs from 
the Brain. This is the only Vertebra that is 
deſtitute of a Body ; in lieu of which it has 
a Protuberancy in its anterior Part, and a 
ſquare Sinus in its interior, which is incru- 
ſtated with a Cartilage, and receives the 
Dentiform, or TJooth-like Appendage, of 
the Second Vertcbra, which is alſo inveſted 
with a Cartilage. Its Procefles, both a/- 
cending and deſcending, are but little differ- 
ing from the feſt, being both ſinuous, and 
the firſt receiving the Prominencics of the 
Head, as the latter do the aſcending Pro- 
ceſſes of the Second Vertebra. Upon the 
Firit is performed the Flexion and Extenſion 
of the Head; upon the latter the circular 
Motion about the Proceſſus Dentiformas, os 
the turning of the Head ſideways 


12 Then 
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Their rranfverſe Proceſſes are plain, but 
larger than the reſt, which was neceſſary for 


the Sixth and Seventh Pair of the Muſcles 
that move the Head. | 

The Spine, or the poſterior Proceſs, does 
differ very much from all the others; for it 
is neither forked, as the reſt of the Neck are, 
nor pointed, 2s thoie of the Thorax, but 
plain, terminating in a ſmall Prominency, 
and a very obtute Angle, and ſo very ſhort, 
as ſcarce to deſerve the Name ot a Spine; 
for were there a compleat Spine here, it 
would prove very incommodious to the 


Muſcles. that are plac'd hereabouts. It has 


a peculiar Hole in its Middle, being bigger 
than that of the others; but in its inferior 
Part it makes up the common Foramen with 
the Second Vertebra, as the Second does with 
the Third; yet not altogether in the ſame 
Manner as the reſt, but through the Sinus, 
which are almoſt like a Chink, near the ob- 
nque deſcending Proceſſes, by which it is 
conjoin'd with the aſcending Proceſſes of 
the Second Yertebra. In all the reſt of the 
Fertebre of the Neck, the Sinus that forms 
the common Foramen is of an orbicular Fi- 


ure. 
The Second Vertebra has indeed a Body, 
but it is cloſer and ſmaller than thoſe of 
the reſt. Its tranſverſe Proctſſes are leſs allo, 
and ſo are the Foramina, which look down- 
wards. The poſterior Proce!s is forked like 
the reſt ; the ſuperior protuberates a little; 
and the inferior are ſomewhat /auozs, But 
from the Middle of the Body, bctwixt the 
Two aſcending Proceſſes, on the ſuperior 
Part, ariſes another, which is not com- 
mon to any other of the Yertebre, being 


— 


Anatomica, © 


pretty high, pointed, wy ſolid, and in 
ſted with a Cartilage. It is inſertel iu 
the Sinus of the Firſt Vertebra, upon wich 
is perform d the circular Motion ot th 
Head. This Proceſs having fome Re, 
blance to a Dog's-Tooth, 1s call'd Hine, 
tes's Dens Magnus by the Anatomiſts; thou ' 
Hippocrates has given the Name of Dew? 
ther to the whole Vertebra, than to its pn. 
ceſs. This Proceſs, on its ſuperior Pin 
where it riſes above the Firlt Vertebra i 
ſomewhat unequal, for the greater Secuii 
of the Ligament, by Means whereof it 
conjoin'd with the Os Occipitis at the ang, 
nor Part of the great Foramen, throw 
which. the Spinal Marrow deſcends from 
Brain. 

Phe Four next ſubjacent Vertebræ, to wi 
the Third, Fourih, Fifth, and Sixth, aten 
all Re ſpects alike to one another, Thy i 
have all their lateral Proceſſes broader thy 
the reſt, and bifid : Their Spine are forks Ml 
alſo, for the ſtrengthening of the Conngxi 
of the Muſcles : However, the Spine of ch 
Sixth Yertebra is not ſo much forked as th 
reſt. Their oblique Proceſſes are allo aliket 
one another; and the Aſcendents are proj, 
ded with a flight Head or  Protuberang 
which is ſo inconſiderable, that it is a hay 
Matter to ſee whether it be a Head or 29 
nus: But the deſcending Proceſſes have an d- 
bicular Sinus. 3 

The Seventh Yertebre is the largeſt amo r. 
all thoſe that belong to the Neck ; and 2 
is the next to the Vertebræ of the Thorax 
its Poſition, ſo it comes next to them in ii 
Figure; for neither its tranſverſe nor its pr 
ſterior Procelics are forked, 


CHA ÞF. @AFv. 
Of the Vertebræ of the Thorax, and of the Loins 


NEXT to the Seven Vertebra of the 
Neck, the Twelve belonging to the 
Thorax have their Stations. Sometimes there 
are Thirtcen, and as many Ribs belonging 
to them, but that very ſeldom; ſometimes 


alſo no more than Eleven, but that 1s 


rarely ſeen. 5 
The Bodies of theſe Vertebræ are orbiculn 
on the anterior Part, and a little hollow 


Form of a Creſcent on the poſterior 1 


3 On the ſuperior and inferior Parts they have 


th W. {nooth Surface, excepting the Firit, the 
Th Wuoccior Part of which is uicqual, like that 


e the Vertebræ of the Neck. And though 


n ey are ſmooth, yet at the Edges they have 
3 'tbeir i0<quzlitics, tor the ſtrengthening 
2 e Conncçon with the Ligaments, to 
* Wo che Diſlocations of the Fertebræ. 


Fricy bave alto their Four oblique Proceſſes, 


1 ; i% [atcral, and One poſterior on the Spine, 
br Th ll the reſt of the Vertebræ of the Back. 


be Four oblique ſerve for the Articulation 


| | Re: . 2 ; | 
WW... with another, in ſuch a Manner, that 


| | 1 b a ö 

1 ie %% aſcending Proceſſes have always 
f oe Ofhice 07 a Head, and are 1narticulated 
1 ach the inferior of the next ſuperior Yer- 


g up as on the cnotrary, the inferior are ex- 
ad, to receive the Heads of the next 


8 ab) cent Vertebræ. And this Articulation 
l Why have in common with the Vertebræ of 
hy ie Neck; ſo that from the Second Vertebra 


r the Neck to the Eleventh of the Thorax 
Wt Articulation is the fame: But the 
Twelfth has a peculiar Connexion; for as 
ie Firlt Vertebra of the Neck has both the 
Weoblique Proceſſes, as well the aſcending as 
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. ae “ending, provided with Sinuss for the 
Reception of the ſmall Heads, to wit, of 
* he Second Vertebra below, and of the Occi- 


„ abore, fo are the laſt Vertebra of the 
oer both of them provided with Heads, 
at above it may be received by the Ele- 
ech of the Thora, and below by the 


ON r. . 
A i of the Loins. 
{i avere Proceſſes have their Pro- 


Woo like round Heads, and ſtretch 
pred The Nine ſuperior Vertebræ of 
eber are all of the fame Magnitude; 
iche Three inferior grow ſmaller by de- 
. 1 

ey have all their Spines, but not of the 
ine Magnitude and Figure; but they are 
m, aud not forked like thoſe of the 
. For the Spine of the Nine ſuperior 
ase are very long, pointed above, and 
I below, ſtretching obliquely down- 
Wis. Thoſe of the Three inferior are much 
are chan the ſuperior, but are much thick- 
ad proceed on directly, This is more con- 
lieus in the Two laſt, viz. the Eleventh 
Ida, in which they are ſtretch'd in 
Wit itcipht Line, in the tame Manner al- 
| tiothe Spine of the Vervebre of the Loins; 


ver] 


unn 
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yet not ſo cxactly, but that One may per- 
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ceive them to incline a little downwards, 
ſomew hat after the Manner of the others 
belonging to the Thorax. 

They have alſo their Framina, like all 
the reſt of the Vertebræ of the Back; One 
proper, which is very large, and in the Mid- 
dle, defign'd for the Paſſage of the Spinal 
Marrow; Tuo common, on each Side One, 
which are formed by the Sinzs's thit are be- 
twixt the Bod) and the oblique Proceſſes ; 
where it is obicrvable, that both thee S 
nus which make up this Foramen, as well 
in the ſuperior as in the inferior Vertebræ of 
the Thorax, are always alike, and exactly 
correſpondent to one :ncther in their Mic = 
nitude. 9 

They have, beſides theſe, ſeveral other 
Things which are proper and peculiar to them 
only: Firſt, Two Sinus, One on each Side. 
It. is very ſuperficial, and inveſted with a 


Cartilage, for the Inſertion of the Heads of 
the Ribe. 


This Sinus is common to one and 
the other Yertebra, (trom the Firſt to the 
Ninth); fo that each of the Two contri- 
butes its half Share, juſt as we told you be- 
fore concerning the common Foramina, near 
which alſo theſe Snus have their Poſition. 

In the other Three 1nfcrror- Vertebræ it is as 
it were engraven in the Body it ſelf towards 
its ſuperior Part. Secondly, there js another 
Sinus alſo, which is {uperticial, and inveſted 
with a Cartilage like the former, being. 


placed on the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Nine 


ſuperior Vertebræ, in which the Kibs are az- 
ticulated and fix d. Whence it is, that they 
are longer than the Three inferior, and, as 
far as they receive the Ribs, 1cquire longer 
Proceffes, wilich were tram d ter their Sake. 
However, the Poſition of theie Su 1s rot 
the ſame in all of them; for in the Firſt Ver- 
tebræ they look ſomething downwards, ift 
the Laſt or the Ninth a little upwards ; aud 
in the Middle FVertebræ they keep a Medi n. 


betwixt both. 


The Five Vertebræ of the Loins are next 
ſubjacent to thoſe of the Thorar, They 
have an oblong ſemicircular Body, which 
exceeds thoſe of the ſuperior Vertebre in Bulk, 
it being natural for the Bajis to be larger 
and ſtronger than what is to be plac'd 


upon it. Its Subſtance is ſpongious, full ot 


fall Cavities like a Pumice-Stone 3 which 
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was done, partly that it might not prove 
troubleſom to the Animal by its Ponderoſi- 


ty, partly that the Veins which. carry the 


Nutriment thither, might have a free In- 


greſs and Egrels. 


Their ſ#perior Proceſſes, as well as the in- 


ferior, are formed in a quite different or ra- 
ther contrary Way to thofe of the 7 o- 
rax For in thoſe, the ſ#perier had their 
Heads, and the ixjerior their Sinus “; where- 


as in theſe, the ſaperior are provided with 


Sinus, and the inferior with Heads. Both 
of them are of an oblong Figure, and 
ſo plain, that One may ealily diſtinguiſh 


"the Firtt to be the Sinw's, and the latter 


Heads. 2 — 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes are ſlenderer, but 


longer, than the Vertebræ of the Thorax, 
cxcepting the Firſt and Fourth, wluch are 


the ſmalleſt of all: The Third is the lon- 
geſt, and the Fifth the thickeſt, of them all. 
They all proceed directly, excepting the 
Fitth, which from a broad beginning ends 
11 an acute Angle, being ſomewhat incur- 
vated, and in its Progreis bent upwards, to 
avoid the Offa Him, that are near it. 

The pojterior Proceſſes are very ſtrong, bnt 
ſomewhat thort, in reſpect to their Body, 
almoſt of an oblong quadrilateral Figure; 


only that the inferior Side is ſomewhat 


Bibliotheca Anatomicu, 


ſinuous, and the exterior ſomewhat com 


They are very thick, but not every why 


alike; for on their ſuperior Part they nu 
in ſome meaſure that pointed Part why 


belongs properly to the Spire ; but inth 


inferior Part they grow broader, and w 
thickeſt of all at the Extremity, Thy 
Spines are not equal in their Magnitude 
reſpect to one another; for as the Venn 
the lower they are, the bigger are their 
dies; 10 on the contrary, the Spines tt 
higher their Poſition is th: bigger they at 
So that the biggeſt Vertebræ have the la 
Spines, and the lowermolt Yertebra, wig 
is the biggelt of all, has the ſmalleſt $jy 

They have alſo their Foramina, or Holg, 


One proper, which is very large, and gig! 


Paſſage to the Spinal Marrow; and Tzo ay; 
mon, through which the Nerves have th 
Egreſs into the adjacent Parts, and i 
Veins and Arteries their Ingreſs. The 
Holes are formed by the Conjunctionq 
the Sinzs's of the Vertebræ, yet ſo, that th 
biggeſt Part by much is made by the ſup 
rior Hertebra, the inferior contributing by 
a very ſlender Share towards it; whey 
on the contrary, as we told Ju beiore 
among the Yertebre of the Neck, the uk 
or furniſhes the greateſt Part, and thoſed 
the Thorax an equal Share. 1 


CHAT TY 
Of the Os Sacrum. 


'HE Os Sacrm has its Poſition in tlie 


1 lowermoſt Part of the Back. It is call'd 
leer, or Sucrum, by the ancient Greeks, from 
its Breadth, becauic they call'd every Thin 
that was large, Hol); it being the broadel 
of all the Bones belonging to the Back, and 
derving inſtcad of a Baſis, which ſupports 
the whole Frame of the Yertebre. 


This Bone conſiſts for the moſt Part of Theſe elfe! 
as is evident both by their Figure and 


Five, and tometimes alſo of Six Bones, to 
wit, according as the Os Coccygis is compos d 


either of Four or of Three only. But this 
muſt be underſtood from very young Peo- 


ple, in which theſe Bones are plainly dl 
cernable, being conjoin'd by Cartilgs 
whereas in adult Perſons they are unitedi 
cloſely, that they appear to be but Ut 
Bone, without the leaſt Mark of any fh. 
mer Connexion, unlets it be in the ante 
Part, where {ome very ſlender Tracts ot c 
tilaginous Rudiments remain conf{pieuols 

Theſe Bones are nothing elfe but Vena 


their Uſe. By their Figure, becauſe cad 
them has its Body and Proceſſes ; by dh 
Ulle, becauſe they are excavated in 1 
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1 bare of the Vertebre Tor the Reception of the 


[1 3 Marrow which terminates at laſt in 
1 bone ut theſe Bones nevertheleſs 
i” are ſomething that 15 directly contrary 1n 
the other Vertebræ of the Back; for theſe, 
u ibe ncarcr they approach to the lower Parts, 
be 3 : the bigger they ar C3 whereas theſe, On the 
n Contrary, leſſen molt manifeſtly by degrees: 
6 that the uppermoſt is the biggeſt, and 
6 the lowermolt the ſmalleſt of all, becauſe 


ber grow. narrower gradually 10 that the 
pole Os Sacrum is not unlike to a Trian- 


l 
ge. It has a conver and a concave Part; 
e Firſt looks towards the Back, the other 
« WS cowards the Breaſt. Each of them have 


Wii For mina, which are formed by the 
„ of the Vertebræ that are conjolu d 
rich one another; but the interior are much 
le exterior, and give Paſſage to 


arger than tlie | 
iucy have allo a large Fora- 
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nen, through which deſcends the Spinal 
Marrow, which manifeſtly decreaſes in 
the inferior Part, together with the Mar- 
row. 

It is provided with Proceſſes of all Sorts. 
The oblique are ſomewhat obſcure, unleſs it 
be in tlie Firſt, where the ſuperior are very 
conſpicuous, and receive into their Sina 


the {mall Heads of the lowermoſt Vertebra 


of the Loins. | 
The , :ranſverſe are longer, and ſo cloſely : 
united together, that they ſeem to be bur 
One; but the higher they are, the thicker” 
they are, and each of them at its Extremity - 
has an unequal Sms, which receives the C 
Aium. The poſterior, or the Spines, are like 
unto the Spine of the Yertebre of the Loins, 
yet much ſmaller; and the lower they are, 
the ſmaller they grow; ſo that the laſt ap- 
pears only like an orbicular Prominency. 


Of the Os 


3 [Tf E Os Coccygis, call'd the Cauda, or 
1 the Tail, by the vulgar Zztin/ts, is com- 
poi allo of ſeveral other Bones, ſometimes 
WT of Four, ſometimes of Three, according as 
WT {ic Or Sacrum contains either Five or Six; as 
ae been {a1d before. 

= ic ſmal! Bones have a very ſoft and 
W /pongious Subſtance, without any Proceſs, 
ia, Cavity, or Spinal Marrow, all 
lich are extant in the other Yertebre © 
WT Howcrer, they are broader above than be- 
os, the ſuperior always exceeding the next 
ſollowing in Magnitude ; ſo that they ter- 
mate in a Point not unlike to the Beak of 
beat. In Women it ſtands hereabouts. 
WT © little outwards, to prevent the Compreſ- 
bon of the Neck of the Womb in Child- 

ung Women; but in Men it bends in- 

an, for the Defence of the Iateſfinum Ke— 

, tor whoſe Sake it was made: And 

lus ſuppoſe to be the Reaſon why the Pro- 
% Ani is very common in Children, 


— 


K P 


XVI. 
Coccygis. 


where this Part 1s rather of the Nature of a « 
Cartilage than of a Bone. : 

It is conjoin'd with the Os Sacram by the 
Means of a Carti lage, but by a very looſe 
Connexion, that ſo it might be able to give 
way for the better Excretion of the indu- 
rated Excrements : For were it otherwiſe, it 
would be ſubject to frequent Luxations ; as 
it happens {ſometimes to Women that have a 
very hard Labour, but is ſoon reduced by 
tying a Rowler very ſtreight about the But- 
tocks. The Firſt of them has a flender Si- 
145, in Which it receives the laſt Vertebra of 
the Os Szcrym : But hen the Os Sacrum 
conſiſts of Five Vertebræ, the uppermoſt 
Bone of the Coccyx has Iwo acute ſmall - 
Proceſſes, which Rretching upwards, are 
ſtrongly united with the Proceſs of the Fifth : 
Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, and form a For a- - 


men, or Hole, through which the Sixth Pair 


of Nerves of the Os Sacrum takes its Egreſs. 
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Of the Ribs. 


＋ HE Thorax requiring not only a ſolid 
Defence or Rampire for the Heart, but 
alſo a continual Motion for the Convenienc 
of the Lungs, as the Sternum and Claviculæ 
were plac'd on the fore Part, to anſwer the 
Firſt End, and the Vertebræ behind, ſo were 
the Ribs on the Sides, intermixd with Fleſh, 
to anſwer both theſe Intentions. 
There are Twelve Ribs, as well in Men 
as in Women ; ſo that it mult be ook d up- 
on as à Fable, that the Males have One Rib 


Tels, becauſe the Woman was made out of 


the Man's Rib. 'Tis beyond all Diſpute, 
that ſome Perſons have had Thirteen Ribs, 
but that is very ſeldom, and much ſeldomer 
that One is detective. 

However, among the Twelve Rivs, the 
Seven ſuperior are by the Anatomiſts call'd 
the true, and the Five inferior the ſparioas 

Ribs. The Furſt axe ſo call'd becauſe they 
reach to the Sternwm, and fo make a perfect 
Circle, and the laſt are call'd ſpurious becauſe 
they are ſmaller than the reſt, nor reach to 
the Sternum, but terminate in the Sides. 

The Subſtance of all the Ribs 1s partly 
cartilaginous, partly bony. Their offeous 
Subſtance is very ioft and ſpongious, but 
much harder in the true than in the ſpar ions, 
which are very ſoft, and in a manner carti- 
laginous, partly for the Security of the Ribs 


themſelves, partly of the ſubjacent Parts. 


The cartilaginozs Part is fo hard and thick in 
the true Ribs, that they are converted into 
Bones in aged People, and in Women when 


their Breaſts ſwell to a good Bigneſs: But 


the Cartilage on the ſpuriaus Ribs is on the 
contrary 0 very ſoft, that it retains its car- 
tilaginous Nature; and if it happens to 
undergo ſome Altcration, it is not very re- 
markable. The cartilaginous Part is ſhorter, 
but thicker, in the true, and ſlenderer and 
narrower in the ſparions Ribs. 


C | 


The Seven true Ribs are conjoin'd on tþ 


anterior Part with the Srernam, on the poſh 
rior with the Vertebræ: To the Sternen, h 
that Kind of Euarthroſis which is calld 4. 
throdia ; for the Sternum has certain Sing! 
which receive the ſmall Heads of the Can; 


lages : But with the Vertebræ they are an. WW = 
_ culated, firſt with the Sinus of the Bo i 


of the Vertebra, by Means of their ſuul 
Heads, that are incruſtated with a Can 


lage; and next by tome Prominencies, in: WE 


ſed alſo with Cartilages, and fix'd wihy 
the Sinus of the tranſverſe Proceſſes, vet 
they have alſo ſome Inequalies, to gin 
the ſtronger Origination to the Ligaen 
which faſten them to the Vertebræ. 


The ſpurious Ribs being bent a little up 
wards towards the anterior Part, run alay 


and by one another, and are at laſt agglut 
nated to one another, and to the Cartilagy 


of the true Ribs, excepting only the Twelfth 
but the Eighth and Ninth are on the pol 
rior Part conjoin'd with the Yertebre in li 
{ame Manner as the true Ribs, to wit, by1 
double Articulation ; the Tenth rarely bj1 
double, but generally by a ſingle One; u 
the Eleventh and Twelfth are united wit 


the Sinuss of the Body of the Verielra ij 


One ſmall Head only. This Sinus is 86 
the fame in all, for in the Firſt V ertebra ti 
in the Body it ſelf, but in the Eighth toll 
ing, at the Sides of the 1 og and uf 
rior Proceſſes. The Three laſt, or undermdl 
have alſo their peculiar Ones, 


As to their Figure, they are all fe 
circular, being convex on the Outſide, il 


' concave on the interior Part; but 


Magnitude is ſomewhat different, the jo 
rior and inferior being the ſhorteſt, andi 


middle Ribs the longeſt. 0 
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mie Firſt and Laſt are the ſhorteſt of all 
e ret; the Second and Eleventh are a lit- 
s longer; the Third and Tenth a little 
3 ie: but the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, 

3 e the longeſt, becauſe the Thorax is ſome- 
"lat wider in the Middle than above and 
| below: The Length of the cartilaginous 
part is anſwerable to that of the Ribs; fo 
tat the longeſt Ribs have the longelt Carti- 
The ſame Thing may be ſaid of their 
h and Thickneſs; for the Firſt Rib, 
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they are join'd with the Yertebre; but on 
the anterior Part, where they approach to 
the Ster num, it becomes ſlenderer and broader. 
On the ſuperior Part they are blunt, but on 
the inferior ſharp, and on the laſt they have 
a Sinus, not unhke a Canal, ſtretching all 
along through their whole Length. It is 


broader towards the Yertebre, but grows 


flenderer by degrees, as it proceeds towards 
the anterior Part. This ferves for a ſecure 
Receptacle to the intercoſtal! Veſſels, to wit, 


WE 6rcadt ; . 

4 F <hich is the broadeſt of all, terminates allo the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves. 
eich the broadeſt Cartilage; and the Ele- The Ute of the Ribs (as we told you be- 
en and Twelfth, wich are the ſmalleſt, fore) is to ſerve for a Safeguard to the Heart, 
„ih che llendereſt Cartilage. Hand at the fame time to facilitate the Mo- 
i ue oſſcous Part of the Ribs is very thick tion of the Thorax in Inſpiration and Ex- 
* 1 and narrow ON the poltertor Part, where piration. a 
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I (8 E broad Bone, whuch is ſituated at the 
= > Sidcs of the Os Sacrum, is call'd the In- 
WE ina by Galen, which it has retain'd to 
= tis Day. Homer, who Iivd many Ages 


1 | 
A bcfore Galen, has given it the Name of Ipeon, 
i A hich has been retained by &yffzs, and fome 
ro the following Anatomiſts, which have 


aulld it the Os Ibium, or Ilium. It is not 
One ſingle Bone, but conſiſts of Three others, 


1 
4 = join d with one another by the Means of 
i a <altilages ; which Conjunctions remain ap- 
dent in Children till they are Seven Years 
od; but in adult Perſons the Cartilage 


WT ics up, and is loſt by degrees; fo that 
dete Three Boncs are united by Symphy/is 


1 to one and the ſame Bone. Notwitliſtan- 
00 ding which, our modern Anatomiſts diſtin- 


Suh the Os Ianominatum even in adult Per- 
bs into Three particular Bones. The Fir}? 
they calld the Jim, which occupies 
tlat Part which is to the Side : The 
cond the Os Orendicis, which makes 
We that Part where the Acetabulum is for the Re- 
W_<tion-of the Head of the Femur The 
, the Os Pubis, or the Pecten, which has 
= Very large Foramen. The Fir{f is ſituated 


Of the Os Innominatum. 


on the ſuperior Part, the Second on the inſe- 
rior, and the Third on the anterior. 

The Terminations or Diſtinctions of theſe 
Bones are to be diſcover'd in that great Si- 
nus of the Cxendix, where cartilaginous 
Lines run from the Center to the Circum- 


ference, Two whereof are extended to the 


ſuperior Part, One, to wit, the Firſt, tothe 
anterior Part, the Second to the poſterior, 
and the Third from the Center to the infe- 


rior. Among theſe, the Two Firſt make 


the llium, the Second and the Third the Os 

Coxendicts, and the Third and Firſt the Os 

Pubis. . 

The Os Hlium is the broadeſt and biggeſt, 
and on its ſuperior Part ſemicircular, being 
concave on us interior, and convex on its 
exterior Part. The Semnictrcle is call'd the 
Spine of the Os 117, the Cavity the Cote, 
and the Convesity the Dor ſu. 

The Spine is a very rough Appendage, for 
the Connexion of the Mulcles ; for on its 
exterior Part the Ohliqui Aſcendentes of the 
Abdomen have their Origination, and the De- 
ſcendentes their Infertions ; on its interior 

Part, the carncous Dory of the . 
a 
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and on its anterior Part the Firſt Pair of the 


Flexores of the Tibia, The Dor ſum is taken 
up by the Three Glatei, where they have 
their Originations; for which Reaſon Three 
rough Lines are to be ſeen here, the bette 
to ſecure their Beginning. 345 

The Cf is cover d all over by the NJiacus. 
Iaternus. | . 

Theſe Bones are conjoin'd with the Os Sa- 
cram by a long Tract, which 1s altogether 
like unto its tranſverſe Proceſles, being un- 
even, and diſtinguiſh'd by divers Proninen- 
cies and ſmall Sinu⁰,̈f, fo that the Sinus s of 
theſe Bones are exactly correſpondent to 
the Proceſſes of the other, and contraryways 
the Procefies to the Sins, for their more 
firm Connexion, 

The Second is call'd the Os Conendicts, or 
Cxe, being ſituated in the Middle, betwixt 
the Zizm and the Oſſa Pubis. It has a Sinus, 
(call d the Acetabulum of the Conendin ) 
which receives the Head of the Femur, be- 
ing the biggeſt of all that are obſeryable in 
the humane Body, among thoſe that ſerve 
for the Articulation of ſome other Parts. 
This Sinus is ſurrounded with a Brow, 
and is larger in the poſterior than in the 


anterior Part, and in the ſuperior beyond 


what it is in the inferior, for the Coveniency 
of the Flexion of the Femur in an acute An- 
gle when we are ſitting. But on that Side 
where the Oſ/a Pulis lie, this Brow is wan- 
ting, by reaſon of the Vein that paſſes that 
Way, and which carries back the Nutri- 
ment from the Joint, for the Generation of 
that glutinous and tenacious Humour which 
is requiſite for the Humectation of the joint, 
without which it would be quite exſiccated 
in its ſtrong and long continued Motions. 
This Sinus is covered all over with a very 
Imooth Cartilage, unleſs it be on its ante- 
rior Part, where it has ſome Holes, for the 
Conveniency of that round Ligament, which 


having its Beginning there, is inſerted into 


the Head of the Temur. | 
There is alſo another Sinus obſervable in 
the Os Coxendicts, to wit, on its poſterior 


and internal Part; about which, like a Pul- 
e ae : | 4 
ley, the Auſculs Obrurator Liternus is re- 
flected. 
Neither muſt we paſs by in Silence its 
Appendage, which is Hes at its whole in- 


This is 


ſerior Part, upon which we fit, 


n 9 N 
N 
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very broad, in proportion to the Bone Un 
which it belongs, becauſe divers very cou, 
derable Muſcles have their Origination th, 
to wit, the Third, Fourth, and Fifth, of tþ 
Flexores Tibie, It has alſo Two Promi. 
cies in the Circumference of the Acetabyly 
to wit, one internal and the other exten 
From the Firſt the Maſculus Rectus hay j 
Riſe ; and into the laſt, which is very aq 
is inſerted a Ligament, which has its Bevin 
ning in the Fifth Proceſs of the Os Sac 

The Third Bone is call'd the Os py; 
which being fituated in the anterior pan 
is there united with its Fellow by a thig 
and unequal deſcending Line, betyiy 
which is placd a Cartilage, which is ng 
very hard. mn 
It has the largeſt Foramen of all the Bong 
of the Body, reſembling almoſt unto th 
Auricula, ſituated betwixt' the Sinus of th 
Coxendix, and that Part where it is conjoin 
with its Fellow. This Foramen makes thi 
Bone to be leſs ponderous than otherwiſe: 
would have been: And, beſides this, afforl 
a Place to the Two Muſcles of the Fenn, 

on its exterior Part to the Obtarator Externy, 

and in its interior to the Iaternus, which ar 
{ſeparated by a ſtrong Ligament, which is 
expanded under this Foramen. 

Above this Foramen is a Sinus, throuph 
winch the Veins and Arteries, or the crunl 
Veſſels, take their Courſe to the Legs. Theſt 
Three Bones, in Conjunction with the 0! 
Sacrum, form a Cavity call d commonly th: ll 
Pelwis, or the Baſon, which contains an 
of the Inteſtines of the Bladder, and Womb, Wi 

The Uſe of theſe Bones is to receive the 
Head of the Femur, and conſequently to 
ſupport the whole Body, as alſo the Pats 
of the inferior Venter, and to defend them; 
but eſpecially the Inteſtines, the Bladder; 
and in Women, the Genital Parts. N 

Theſe Bones are obſerved to be in We 
men ſomewhat different from the Men: For, 
Firſt, the Ofa Ilium are much broader in 
Women, and wider, and their ron 
ſtretches more towards the Sides; wil 


_ 


=. 


ic 


was done for the Conveniency of the Ut 
74s, that when it is extended to a large 
Bulk by the Fetus, it might reſt upon aud 
be ſupported by them. 

Secondly, In the Bones of the Coxendix, tit 


inferior Parts are at a greater Diſtance * 
So ol 


— 


| age to the Infant out of the Womb. 

ö Thirdly, In the Bones of the Pubes, that 
ach Line where theſe Bones are conjoin d 
1 h ſhorter in Women than in Men; 
ö ut the Cartilage, on the contrary, by the 
ans of which they are united with one 
i WW. othcr, is much thicker, much more laxe, 
„a (oft. 


3 The inferior Proceſſes alſo, that are ſituated 


n= 

aer this Line, are alſo ſtretchd more to 
e outſdde; fo that in Women, that Ca- 
* of the inferior Venter which is call d 
4 WW: 7:15, is in many Reſpects larger than 
len, becauſe, beſides the Iateſtinum Rectum, 


a the Bladder, it contains not only the 
d, but alſo the Fetus in Women when 


er are with Child. 

Concerning theſe Bones, there is a very 
te cient and moſt famous Queſtion among 
n4 WW: Anatomilts, to wit, Whether the O 
n are ſeparated or parted aſunder during 
en Time of Parturition ? In Anſwer to 
I; ch, we will, without intermeddling 
un, Wh any Arguments Pro and Con, give you 


ort Account only of what we have ſcen, 


ar WW! ſhown to others, in relation to this 
Tip 1 


ss therefore our Opinion, founded up- 
u many reiterated Obſervations, That they 
un not open or ſeparate in all Women; but 


ole only that undergo either a very 


Labour, or have thoſe Parts through 
the ich che Infant is to paſs exceeding freight. 
Cart her are they ſeparated in ſuch a Manner 
n e ſhow a perfect Opening, but rather a 
de WS! or fender Diviſion, by the Relaxation 
7 10 BS Fliableneſs of the Ligaments which con- 
arte WP uics to their Extenſion. This Relaxation 
en; mg to that extraordinary Afflux of the 
det; eus to the Parts dedicated to Genera- 


and to the Egreſs ef the Fetus out of 
WV Ob, as well before the Time of Par- 
eon, as during the molt exquiſite Pains 
attend ſuch hard Labours. For J 
alten obſerv'd ſome Veſſels, which at 
lines are but tmall, to encreaſe in 
een, wlulſt they were with Child, to 
Phenitude of the Tip of a Little Fin- 
hence it is, that all the Cartilages, 


171 
and among the reſt, the Cartilages of the 
Bones of the Pubes, are irrigated, moiſten'd, 
and foften'd, and conſequently prepared tor 


ſuch a flender Separation. I do not ſpcak 
this in relation to the Of/a Pubis only, ſince 


I have, by my own Obſervations, found that 


Articulation alſo which unites the Os Sa- 
crum with the Of Hlinm much relaxed, ac- 
cording as the Labour happen'd to prove 
leſs or more difficult. And hence it is, that 
after a very hard Labour, the poor Women 
complain oftentimes of vehement Pains a- 
bout the Os Sacrum and the Pubes To re- 
medy which, the Mid wives order them to 
be laid in Bed with their Feet croſswiſe, to 
further the Reunion of this Separation. 


The Ligament alſo which faſtens the Os 
Sacrum with the Offa Innominata, is on the 
anterior Part, toward the Abdomen, very 


flender, but on the poſterior Part very thick; 


which for that Reaſon cannot eaſily be ex- 
tended by the Affluence of the Humours ; 
{o that tis on the fore Part only where the 
Oſſa llium are ſeparated from the Os Sacrum, 
whilſt the poſterior Part keeps its natural 
Poſition. This ſeems to be done by a pecu- 
liar Contrivance of Nature, to prevent a 
Laxation in theſe Bones; which muſt of 
Neceſſity follow if the Ligament 5 a 
Relaxation on both Sides. The Truth of 
this I have often demonſtrated 1n my pub- 
lick Diſſections in the Bodies of Women 
that died of a hard Labour; for I took off 
One of the Femora, and upon an exact ocu- 
lar Inſpection, found the Os Pubis of thar 


Side to jet out almoſt the Breadth of an Inch; 


which could not happen thus without the 
Relaxation of the Ligaments of both the 
Joints. And I obſerved the fame Thing in 
the other Femur; which being agreable to 
the Obſervations made by divers other Ecar- 
ned Anatomiſts, 1 am apt to believe, That 
the Os Sacrum and the Bones of the Pubes 
ſuffer a Kind of Separation, leſs or more, 
according as the Labour proves more or lcts 
difficult; becauſe the Ligaments and Car- 
tilages are, by the previous Afflux of the 
Humours to thoſe Parts, prepar'd for ſuch a 


Relaxation and Separation. 
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w E have given you an Account hitlierto 
of the Bones of the Three Venters, 
er great Cavities; ſo we muſt now, in 
due Courſe, enter upon an Examination al- 
ſo of the Bones belonging to the Limbs, 
which before we have diftinguiſh'd into the 
Hinds and the Feet. The Hand is call'd all 
that Part, which beginning at the ſuperior 
Part of the Scapula, reaches to the very 


Extremities of the Fingers; and is ſub- 


divided into Three Parts, to wit, the Hu- 


merus, the Cubit, and the Hand, properly ſo 
call'd. The Os Humeri, or Shoulder-Bone, 
call'd by the Latins ao Brachium, or the V 


Arm, is that Part which is ſituated betwixt 
the Scapula and the Cubitus, wherewith it is 
conjoin d both above and below. It is of a ve- 
ry hard and ſolid Subſtance, excavated with- 
in at its whole Length like a Pipe; partly 
to contain the Marrow, partly to make 
it the leſs ponderous. Its Figure 1s round, 
but {ſomewhat unequal, for the Origination 


and Inſertion of divers Muſcles. It is 


thickeſt at both it Extremities. 


For on its ſuperior Part it is provided 


with an Appendage, from whence ariſe Two 
Heads, one internal, which is large and 
round, and cover'd all over with a Carti- 
lage, being articulated with the Sinus of the 
ech of the Seapula, and defign'd for all the 
various Motions of the Humerus, forward 


and backward, to the Right aud to the Left, 


upwards and downwards: For it is con- 
joind by the Enarthroſis, the molt perfect 
Kind of Ariiculation, which is adapted for 
all Manner of Motions. 

The Second, or the External Head, is not 
recely d into any Sin, like the Firſt; but 
being form'd for the Inſertion of the Liga- 
ments, is much ſmaller, but alſo more un- 
equal; and is divided from the larger Head 


by the Sinus that ſurrounds it on all Sides. 
This Head is ſubdivided into Two others, 


CH4AP MX 
Of the Os Humeri. 


the anterior and. the poſterior ; the-Firs 0 
which is much bigger than the other, va 
is very ſmall. They are ſeparted by an in 
mediate round Sinus, white the 411, 
Biceps. has its Origination. From aboy: 48 
Shoulder-Bone it grows more {lender yi 
flender downwards, and is round on it; » A 
terior Part, but ſomewhat broad and fl: WE 
the poſterior Part, for the Convenieny (WAR 
the Muſcles that have their Situation a 
that Side. . 
On its lonermoſt Part it begins to g 
bigger again, and difcovers to us a oo 
ariety of Proceſſes. For ſiuce it was H 
to be articulated with Two Bones, 
with the Cuabitus and the Kadiu, ws” 
both theſe have Two Motions, it wa 
quiſite it ſhould be provided with (ral 
Heads. Its inferior and interior Head i; 
culated with the Gubitus by.Ginglymu, uh 


is by ſome call'd the Rotala, or Trail © 
from its Reſemblance to a Pulley; it H t 
not only orbicular in the Middle, ! 
on the Sides, but alſo excavated in its na © 
die Part juſt like that Part of the Full t 
where the Rope runs, and with Two nl * 
Prominencies on each Side: Hower nl [ 
protuberatcs a little more on the in * 
than on the exterior Part. It has T 
nus s, one before, the other behind, ar - 
guiſh'd by a very thin Lamel or Scale; on 

mong which, that on the anterior f 


the leſſer of the Two, and receives ile 
11or- Proceis of the C:bitas ; but the on 2 


which is much larger, was form io | 5 
poſterior Proceſs of the ſame Bone. 

Its Second and External Head is cu 0 
with the Radius, and inveſted with 2 0 5 
lage. On both Sides of theſe Heads ar 8 
tain Prominencies, call'd Twbercua; W 
which is neareſt to the Trochlæa being M ; ; 
the Internal, and the other the Extend, ; 4 


ing both deſigu d for the Ofiginations® 3 
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. Muſs: For mot of the Muſcles 
= ©: are ſituated on the interior. Part of the 


7 


Ws of the Cabisus and Kadius, have their 
eee from the internal Prominency ; as thoſe 
nt are plac d on the exterior Side have theirs 
om the external. The interior is larger by 
ach than the external; but both terminate 
n en acute Line, and reach a. great way to- 
i. the. ſuperior Part of the Humerus. 
On thcir Sides are certain Sinuss; and firſt, 
I E one ON the Side Of the external, In the poſte- 
or Part of the Humerus, for the Fourth 
sr of Nerves of the Arm; and neæt, ano- 
tber at che Side of the internal, on the ante- 
nor Part, for the Third Fair of Nerves that 


Medica, Chirargica, tor. 


paſs that Way, and on tit poſterior for the 
Fifth Pair. PE 1. 5 


It has no remarkable Foramina, exceptin? 
that in its ſuperior Part it has {ome fmall 
ones, which are diſorderly diſpoſed; and de- 
ſigned for the Riſe and Inſertion of the Li- 
gaments. In the Middle of: its Length, on 
the interior Part, it has neverthelels a plain 
Foramen, which ſtretching downwards, pe- 
netrates into the innermoſt Subſtance of. the 
Bone, to give Paffage to a conſiderable 
Branch, which reaching to the medullary. 
Cavity, was deſignd for the Nutrition of 
the Bone. 


— 


HE Second Part of the Arm is calld 
AF the Cubitus, the Cabit, and conſiſts of 
vo Bones, the leaſt of which is plac'd on 
wwe cxtcrior, and the other in the interior 
bart of the fore Arm. The laſt is call'd 
Una, and by ſome Cubitus, and the former 


* I g the Kadins The Functions of both which 
bones are ſo artificially coutrivd by Na- 


WW tute, that che Cabitus performs the Office of 
Flexion and Extenfion, the Flcxion in an 


cute Angle, and the Extenfion in a ſtreight 


| 1 Line ; but the Radius was made chicfly for 


_ cp; the Appendages. 


de Motion of the Hand, and its Palm, up- 
Vards and downwards, calld Pronation and 
Oupinat ion. 
_ [ic Bones have certain Things common 
3 | with one another, Others contrary, and others 
oer. Among the common is their Sub- 
{zinc cliey being both very hard and ſolid, 

They are both 
bel within like a Pipe, for the Conve- 
mency cf the Marrow, and to avoid their 
= oncrofity. Their Hgare is alio not very 
atterent, They ate both long, with ſeveral 
long Inequalities, for the Conveniency of 
the Mulcles. They have allo both their 
Heads, among which, in each of them, one 
is broader and larger, and the other ſlen- 
rer aud ſmaller, They are contrary to one: 


. 
Of the. Ulna, and the Radius. 


another in this only, that the Una has a 
pretty large Head on its juperior Part, for 
its Motion, and a ſmall one on its lower 
Part; whereas the Radius, on the contrary, 
has a thin and round Head at its ſuperiot 
Part, becauſe it contributes very little to 
the Flexion and Extenſion of the upper 
Joint; but a broad one at its inferior Part, 
for its better Articulation with the Carpus, 
and the Pronation and Supination of the. 
Hand. 

But the na, on its ſuperior Parts; where 


its largeſt Head is placed, is convex on its 


Backſide; but before, is provided with a ſpa- 
cious ſemicircular Sinus, which is inveſted 
with a Cartilage, call'd by {ome Sigiformis, 
This Sinus, both on its ſuperior and inferior 
Part, emits a Proceſs, the firſt of Which 3 
jnarticulated with the poſterior Sinus of the 
Humerus, the latter with its anterior, The 
firſt is call'd the poſterior Proceis of the Cu- 
bitus, being large and obtuſe; tlie latter is 
much ſinaller, and has an acute Angle. 
This Sinas is articulated with the Trochl ot 
ot the inferior Head of the Humeris, being 
made exactly anſwerable to it. It has ailo- - 
another Sinus beſides this on its exterior 
Side, which makes about a Fourth Part of 2 
Circle; and being inveſted with a Caxtilage, 
receiaca 


* 
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receives the ſuperior and leſſer Head of the 
Radius. Afterward, as the Cybitas deſcends 
lower towards the Hand, it grows ſlenderer 
by degrees, till it terminates in that ſmall 
Head, which (as we told you before) has a 
round Sinzs, from the poſterior Part of 
which ariſes a ſmall Proceſs, which from its 
Figure they have call'd S:yloides. 

The Radius has on its ſuperior Part a Veck, 
unto which is annexed a {mall Head, with 
a round Sinus, inveſted with a Cartilage, 

into which is received the exterior Head of 
the inferior Appendage of the Humerus. It 
jets out alſo a little on the Side, being alſo 
incruſtated with a Cartilage, in that Part 
where it is articulated with the lateral Sinus 
of the Culitus, which reſembles unto the 
Fourth Part of a Circle, by which the Pro- 
nation and Spination of the Palm of the 
Hand 1s performed. | 

On the interior Part of this ſmall Head 
ariſes an oblong Protuberancy, Which has 
an unequal Sinus, in which the Maſculus 
Biceps has a very ſtrong Inſertion. From 
hence the Radius extends downwards ob- 
liquely towards the Hand, and recedes gra- 
dually from the Ulze, ſo as to leave a ſuf- 
ficient Interval betwixt both for the Muſ- 
cles that are ſituated there. In that Part 
which is neareſt to the Hand it forms a 


Anatomica, 
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broad but ſmall Head, which is provigy 
with a double Sinus, for the Reception 
the ſmall Bones of the Carpus And Mi 
interior Part it has a lateral Sinus, which ” 
ceives the inferior Protuberancy of the d. 
bitas. - | 
As to the mutual Connexion of the g. 
bitus and Radias, it is very obſervable that 
theſe Bones are articulated with one another 
by a very different Conjunction, for tj 
Radius is received by the Cubitus in its ſure. 
rior Part, and on the contrary, in the inf. 
rior Part, the Cubitus by the Radins : The 
Reaſon of which Articulation is, becayſs 
the Radias is broadeſt near the Carpus, and 
the Cubitus near the Humerns © And fines 
theſe Bones receive with more Eaſe the In. 
articulations of each other on that Patt 
where they are broadeſt, they either receive 
or are received, as they are either bigger or 
ſmaller; for a Sinus is naturally more pro. 
per for a large Bone, as the containing Par 
ought to be larger than that which it con- 
tains. Theſe Two Bones are alſo tied toge- 
ther by a long Ligament, which ſeparates 
the internal trom the external Muſcles, and 
ariſes from Two Lines, which are oppoſite 
to one another, one of them being placd on 
che exterior Side of the Cabitas, and the 
other on the interior Part of the Radius. 


* 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of the Bones belonging to the Hand, properly ſo calld; and if 
the Bones calld the Seſamoidea. 3 


TH E Third Part of the Arm, or the 

Hand, being all that Part which is an- 
nexed to the Cubitus and Radius, is allo di- 
ſtinguiſhd into Three Parts, to wit, the 
Carpus, or Brachiale; the Hhriſt; the Meta- 
earpus, or Poſtbrachiale; and the Fingers. 
The Carpus is the ſuperior Part, the Meta- 


carpas is plac d in the Middle, and the Fin- 


gers are the lowermoſt of all. 

The Carpas is articulated with the Radias 
on its {ſuperior Part; on its inferior with 
mme Metacarpus. It conſiſts of Eight ſmall 


Bones, whoſe Subſtance is ſoft, and full of 


{mall Holes on the Infide ; though their ex- 
terior Part ſeems to be ſolid, becauſe in 
their firſt Generation they were not Bones, 
but only Cartilages, which are indurated 
aiterwards by degrees. | 

Their Figure, confider'd as they are joind 
together, is convex on the exterior, and con- 
cave on the interior Part; but if examind 
ſeparately and ſingly, they are of different 
Figures, peculiar to themſelves, and adapted 


moſt commonly to the Poſition of the 1 
eee Jacel 


= - 
1 


4 | acent Bones: They are conjoin'd with one 
tr by ſtrong Carti lages and Ligaments, 
bw Kind of Articulation which is callV'd 
e-; for in reſpect of their Connexion, 
ich is laxe, they imitate a Diarthroſis; 

bur in reference to their obſcure Motion, a 
1 Synarthroſss. | 


I. coulilts of Eight fwall Bones, which 
ee dictinguiſhd into a double Row, each 
hich has Four. The ſuperior Row has 


4 
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e Three externa! Bones conjoin d in ſuch 
Mann, that they ſeem to be but One, 


iche Fourth, which is the leaſt of all the 
ed. is plac'd under the Little Finger ; but 
WE. lower Row is articulated with the Four 
ones of the Metacarpus. 

Por the AMetacarpus, which is the Second 
irt of the Hand, conſiſts of Four Bones, 
ot of Five, as ſome will have it, who 
con the Firſt Bone of the Thumb among 
een, but crroncoufly, becauſe the Articu- 
von of that Bone is very different from 
nt of the Bones of the Metacarpus; beſides 


2] 


Won i; different, becauſe it is conjoin'd with 


* 


: C7 by Diarthroſis; but the others are 
a Newer Articulation. Its Motion, be- 
WE: that Bone has a manifeſt Motion for- 


ad, backward, to the Right and Left ; 


iin theſe is either none at all, or at leaſt * 


er obſcure Motion. 

le subſtance of theſe Bones is hard and 
lad, and hollow on the Inſide in the Na- 
ect a Pipe. They are of a rotund Fi- 
e, which nevertheleſs is ſomewhat 
acer on their exterior Side, eſpecially on 
fſuperior Part, where their Surface is 
u or flat; but on the Inſide they are 
uc, as if the Plains from the exterior 
eevere raed on both their Extremities, 
conjoind in one acute Line, which 
an Interval for the Maſculi Interoſſei 
e Fingers. 

s ſcheir Magnitude, they are much 
than thoſe ot the Fingers, but differ 
* much both in Longitude and Latitude, 
ect to one another: For that which 
= at the Jade is the longeſt and the 
lt; the Second, which is at the Mid- 
8 3 — 1s not quite ſo long, nor ſo 
wi e Third is till horter; and the 
uh the leaſt of all. They have an Ap- 
as well on their ſuperior as inferior 
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a, its Motion is manifeſt. The Articula- 


= | Medica, Chirurgica, &c. | 175 


Part, By the Firſt they are articulated with 
the Bones of the Carpus, and by the latter with 
the Fingers. The Firſt has a Sinas, but the 

ther a {mall Head, which is round and 
oblong, and inveſted with a Cartilage ; but 
tomewhat flat on the Sides. Sos 
The Fingers conſiſt of Fifteen Bones, viz, 
Three in each, being conjoin'd in certain 
Ranks, calld by the Greeks Phalanges. 
Theſe Bones have no peculiar Names; but 
have their Denominations from the Fingers 
unto which they belong : As for Inſtance; 
The Firſt, Second, or Third, of the Thumb, 
Cc. the Firff being that which is ſituated, 
neareſt to the Metacarpus, the next adjoin- 
ing to chat the Second, and the Third the laſt 
of all. | F 

They are all of a hard Subſtance, Their 
Figure is concave on the Inſide, and convex 
without; broad on the inferior Part, and 
narrow on the ſuperior; but on the Right 


and Left Sides they have ſome ſtreight Li nes. 


The Third begins with a broad Baſis, and 
terminates in a {mall round Head. They 
differ in their Magnitude, the Third being 
the leaſt, the Second ſomewhat bigger, and 
the Firſt the largeſt of all. | 

They have their Appendages both on the: 
ſuperior and inferior Part ; but the Third 
has only One on the ſuperior Part; becauſe 
on its inferior it is not conjoin d with any 
other Bone. The ſuperior Appendages are 
provided with Smass, the inferior with: 
Heads. The ſuperior of the Fir Bone has 
but One Sinus, into which it receives the: 
{mall Head of the Metacarpus, that is an- 
{werable to it; but the inferior has a double 
{mall Head, which is oblong, and protube- 
rates on both Sides of the anterior Part. 
The ſuperior of the Second Bone has a double 
Sinus, diftinguiih'd by an oblong: Promi- 
nency, for the Reception of the ſaid double 
Head; and the inferior has alſo Two {mall 
Heads. The Third has a double Sinus on its 
ſuperior Part; but at its Extremity, or in- 
ferior Part, an unequal ſmall Head, almoſt 
of a ſemilunar Figure, for the Inſertion 


of the Tendon of the Muſculi Plexores Digi- 
torum. In the fame. Manner it is with the: 


Thumb, only that the ſuperior Appendage 
of the Firſt Bone has its Sinus not quite o 
deep, but ſomewhat protuberating both. on 


the anterior and poſterior Part; but me in- 
feri08p 
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»ferior has only One ſingle ſmall Head: 
*Whence it is, That the Si of the ſuperior 
Appendage of the Second Bone, which is 
anſwerable to it, muſt alſo be ſingle. 

The Bones call'd the Seſamoidea, from 
their Reſemblance to the Semen Seſami, have 
their Poſition in the interior Part of the 
Hand, in the Internodes of the Fingers. 


Iheir Subſtance is at firſt cartilaginous, but 


afterwards offeous, and full .of Holes like 
a Pumice-Stone. Their Figure is not unlike 
:unto the Patella, which is placed upon the 
Joint of the Femur and Tibia ; and they 
{eem to have the ſame Uſe alſo. As to 
ztheir. Number, it is uncertain, there being 


2 


- 
— 


Bibliotheca Auatomicu, 


they are commonly computed to be I 


join d with the Firſt on the interior Þ,p 


the Bones in violent Extenſions of þþ 


ſometimes more, and fometimes fewer; 
Two of them have their Poſition at tes 
cond Bone of the Thumb, where it is; 


Two betwixt the Firſt Internodes of h 
other Four Fingers, where they are aig 
lated with the Metacarpis; and lat 
Two at the Second and Third Intermig 
of the Zzdex, in each One, and thy N 
Means of the Tendons of the e 
Fleror of the Third Joint of the Finger 

Their Uſe is to prevent the Laxationg 


Bones, which elle might ſoon be diſlocy 


1 
| Of the Os Femoris, 


AS the Arm 18 divided into Three Parts, 

ſo the Leg alſo may moſt properly be 
diſtinguiſfid into Three, to wit, the Femur, 
or Thigh ; the Tibia, or Leg; and the Foot, 
Proper iy ſo call d. | 

The Os Femoris, or Thigh-Bone, is ſingle, 
.and the largeſt of all the Bones of the hu- 
-mane Body, not-only 1n reſpect of 1ts Length 
and Thickneſs, but alſo of its Solidity and 
Strength: For its Subſtance is very hard, 
but excavated in the interior Part in the 
manner of a Pipe, to prevent its being too 
ponderous, and to adapt it for the Marrow 
that is contained within this Cavity. Its 
Figure is oblong, but ſo as to be convex 
before, and concave behind, broad on both 
Sides near its Extremities, but eſpecially on 
the inferior Part; but in the middle Part it 
28 exactly round, were it not for a ſmall 
Ridge, call'd the Linea Aſpera, which on 
Its Backfide runs from the uppermoſt to the 
lowermoſt Part. Above it is articulated 


with the Os Coxendicis, but below with the 


Tibia, | 

It has Two Appendages, the ſuperior of 
which has towards the interior Part a very 
large Neck, which ſtretches obliquely up- 
wards, upon which is fixd a Head, the 


into which is inſerted a 3 ſtrong wu 


XXII. 
and of the Patella. 


biggeſt of all that belong to the hum 
Body, being exaGlly ſemiglobular, ſnail 

even, and incruſtated with a very thick 
tilage. Near its Middle it has a Pit or dM 


Ligament, ariſing from a : 
Covendicts. f A 
But beſides this Head and Neri, it cn 
alſo Two Proceſſes: The Firſt is the Em * 
nal, which riſing from a broad Bat, group 
narrower by degrees. It is very conlmh 
ble; nay, the biggeſt Proceſs in the wo 
humane Body; 1 mean, among thoſe ll 
are not conjoin d with any other Bone. 
Second, the Internal : It is not near 1008 
as the former, and has an obtuſe A 
Theſe Two Proceſſes have the fame fu 
ions with the other Proceſſes of tie ul 
mane Body, to wit, to ſerve for the Ii 
tion of the Muſcles ; from whence tie 
call'd Trochanteres, or Rotatores, As (0 i 
firf and the great, we mult take Na 
of its Sinus, Impreſſions, and its Lun N 
has a large Sinus in the internal Patte 
which are inſerted the Tendons of [1 | 
cond and Third Muſcle that turn the 
It has Four Impreſſions or Dents at 1%” 
vex and exterior Part: The Ff l ” 


in of tel 


SW 


Large in its lowermoſt Part, for the Inſer- 
ay of the Firſt Muſcle that extends the 
| Rar the Second on the anterior Part, be- 
ing ſomen hat unequal and ſinuous, for that 
| the Second; the Third on the inferior 
part, in the mid ſt betwixt Two Impreſſions, 
beine ſomewhat convex, for that of the 
; and the Fourth on the ſuperior, or at 
be very Point of the Proceſs, for the In- 
ben of the Tendon of the Fourth. 
de Lina Aſpera, or Ridge, begins at the 
pic Impreſſion, ſtretching downwards ſome- 
hat obliquely through the poſterior Part 
oc the Fmur, where is the Inſertion of the 
itt Muſcle of the Femur. 
fle Viferior Appendage of the Femur forms 
no remarkable Heads, which incline ra- 
der to the fore than to the hind Part; One 
ot lich, being the interior, that looks to- 
ads the Body, is the thickeſt of the Two ; 
but the Second, on the exterior, is the 
WS broad, and ſomething flat. Betwixt theſe 
lere is a Sinus both before and behind; 
hee there is One, which being very ſmooth, 
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um Tubercle of the Patella; but that which is be- 
nol, WS “ is large, almoſt of the Bigneſs of a 
Kr Thumb; which was done, partly for the 
1 Support of that large Ligament which has 
u_ its Riſe in the Femur, and its Inſertion in 
the 


the Prominency that is betwixt the Two Si- 
nun on the rifing Part of the Tibia; partly 
| for the Security of thoſe Veſſels that take 
their Paſlage that Way to the Leg, to wit, 
to the largeſt Nerve of the whole Body, 
and to the Vein and Artery. Each of 
theſe Two Heads has its Sinus on the Sides, 
br the Tendons of the Muſcles of the Leg, 
dat pass that Way. 
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and coverd with a Cartilage, receives the 


han, 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 17 


Near to theſe Niere are alſo ſome 
ſuperficial Holes, which ſerve for the Infer- 


tion of the ſtrong round Ligaments that 


ſurround the Joints. Neither ought it to be 


paſs'd by in Silence, That in the poſterior 


Part of the inferior Heads there are to be 
obſery'd -Two Bones, that reſemble the 


Semen Seſami, which provident Nature has 


thought fit to place at the Two Originations 
of the Firſt Muicle that moves the Foot, to 
prevent its Attrition by the ſaid Heads, in 
violent Motions. 


The Patella, Mola, or Rotula, the Knee- 
pan, is a broad and roundiſh Bone, about 
the Bigneſs of Two Inches, ſinootli on the 
Outſide, and full of Holes, but ſomewhat 
convex, and inveſted with a Cartilage, on 
the Inſide being plac'd before the Os Femo- 
75 and that of the Tibia to prevent their ex- 
ceſſive Extenſions, and the Femur from li 
ping out of the Tibia, which would hinder 
us from walking in ſteep Places, where 
there is requir'd a ſtronger Extenſion of the 
Leg; as it happens when this Bone is either 
fractur'd or diſlocated, when we are able to 
walk upon even Ground without much Trou- 
ble; but dare not go down a ſteep Hill. Its 
Subſtance is at its firſt Beginning ſoft and 
cartilaginous, and continues to be ſuch for 
many Months after; but by degrees turns 
oſſeous. Its Connexion is the fame with that 
of the Ofſa Seſamoidea with the Fingers; for 
it is conjoin'd with the beforeſaid Two 
Bones by the Means of the thick Tendons 
of the Second, Third, and Fourth Muſcles 
that extend the Leg ; which deſcending 
through the Knee to the Leg, are inſerted 


* \ 


into its anterior Protuberancy. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Two Bones belonging to the Leg. 


T H E Tibia is the Second Part of the Leg, 
placd betwixt the Knee and the Foot. 
It conſiſts of Two Bones, One of which, to 
wit, the thickeft, retains the Name of the 
whole, being call'd the Tibia, and the Se- 
cond, which is flenderer, the Fibula, or Pe- 
rone in Greek, The firſt occupies the inte- 
rior, and the latter the exterior Part. They 
are both of a hard and ſolid. Subſtance, ex- 
cavated within in the Nature of a Pipe. 

The Tibia is provided with Two Appen- 
duages, each of which is broader than the 
Bone it ſelf. The ſuperior is articulated with 
the Femur by Enarthroſis, and inclining a 
little from the anterior to the poſterior Part, 
where it is ſplit into Two Prominencies, 
which protuberate a little beyond the Bone. 
This Appendage has at its upper Extremity 
Two oblong Sinus, which are ſuperficial, 
and inveſted only with a thin Cartilage, in- 
te: which it receives the Two inferior Heads 
of the Hmur. Betwixt theſe is plac d an 
unequal and rough Prominency on the 

Rerior Part of the Bone, with a rugged Point, 
into which is inſerted that ſtrong Ligament, 
which ariſes and proceeds (as we told you 
in the preceding Chapter) from that large 
and. wide Snus that is ſituated betwixt the 
Heads of the inferior Appendage of the Fe- 
mur. But that they might not be apt to 
flip out of theſe ſuperficial Sinus s, (which 
were abſolutely requiſite for the Flexion of 
the Tibia into a very acute Angle) and con- 
ſequently be ſubject to frequent Luxations, 


Nature has placed a peculiar Cartilage at the 


Circumference of both of them; which 
being thick, grows thinner towards the 
Center, and is annexed by the Help of Li- 
ments. 
It has alſe a ſmall Head on the poſterior 
Fart, under that externa! Protuberancy 


which enters into the ſuperior Appendage 


ef the Fibula. It is round in its Citcumte- 


rence, excepting that it has a-ſlender Prom 
nency, ad mcruſtated with a Cari 
In the anterior Part of the Head of the 

bia there are alſo abundance of Holes, whi 
render its Surface ſomewhat unequal, | 
has alſo a conſiderable Protuberancy along 
the Length of the Firſt Line, which tum 
off a little above. In it is inſerted a Tex 
don, which is a Compoſition ol the Tex 


dons of the Second, Third, and Fou 


Muſcles that extend the Leg. From thay 
downwards the Tibia grows flenderer by d. 


grees ; but is not round, as moſt of th 


other Bones, but triangular, conſiſſing 
Three Latera, or Sides, which are form 
as many Lines or ſmall Ridges: That wh 


is fituated before is the ſharpeſt, and call 1 Z 


the Spine: The other Two, which ſnl 
backwards, are either Internal, which is 
tuſe, or External, which is a lſe ſharp-edgd 
and receives the oblong Ligament of th 
Tibia, Theſe make Three Sides, Two d 
which are on the anterior, and the Third a 
the poſterior Part. The Firf of the antena 
Part is in the interior Side, convex, and de 
ſtitute of Fleſh. It is call'd the Antirnemim, 
The Second. is on the exterior Side, for tit 
anterior Muſcles of the Tibia. The This 
on the poſterior Part, for the poſterior Muk 
cles. This has a rugged Line, which beg 
ning at the ſuperior Part, runs down tote 
inferior; and in its Middle is a remarhabk 
Foramen, which penetrating into the ini 
rior Part of the Bone, gives Paſſage to! 


ſmall Vein, for the Nouriſhment of it 


Bone. | 
The Second Appendage makes the infer 
Part of the Tibia, being much ſmaller tin 


the former; and by it the Tibia is articul 


ted with the Talus by a Ginglymus. It 

a double Sinus, covered with a Cartilh 
diftinguiſh'd by an intermediate Ri 
which runs from the poſterior into 4 


"=. 
+8 


+ tA 2 
_— 


2 
is 


WE... where it afterwards terminates in a 
2 => Protuberancy. The SIN that is 
tusted on the interior Part is larger and 
eeper, by reaſon of a Proceſs which the 


WT city thick, hollow on the inſide, and-con- 
e and without Fleſh on the exterior Side. 
i call'd the Malleolus Internus, or the in- 
er Angle. On the externa! Part of this 


E ppendage is another oblong Sinus, which 


vin. cceives the inferior Head of the Fibula. It 
lan rough, and not cover d by any Cartilage. 
7, the Fibala ſtands next to tlie Tibia, on 
hic e exterior Part. It is much ſlenderer than 


ie 75414, but equal to it in Length; for by 
lon Ws much as it is ſhorter above at the Knee, 
um o much it exceeds it in Length below, 
J bere it reaches beyond the Tibia. Tis alſo 
Tet, Wor; ſolid, and provided with a double Ap- 


endage; the ſuperior of which, being ſitu- 
ed on the interior Side, has a Sinus iiwe- 
ed with a Cartilage, which receives the 


ie all lateral Head which is under the ſupe- 
gor Appendage of the Tibia; but the infe- 
if 7 terminates in an acute Angle, and is in- 
ic eerted into the external oblong Sinus of 
ae inferior Appendage of the 7ibia, being 
band Es well as the Sinus deſtitute of any 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oe: = 179 


1 05 emits thereabouts; for the Proceſs is 


Cartilage, and there forms the Malleol us 
Externus, or outer Ankle, and, in Conjun- 
con with the [nternus, keeps the Talus in 
its Station; nay, it contributes more to it 
than the Internus, becauſe the Fibula extends 
it {elf ſomewhat lower; whence it is, that 
the Externus is always lower than the Inter- 

The other Part of the Filnla, which is 
{ſituated betwixt theſe Two Heads, is un- 


equal, and like unto a Triangle, the Latera 


of which are conjoin'd, where the Muſcles 
that move the Foot and the Toes have a very 
coinmodious Poſition. Theſe Sides are made 
and diftinguiſh'd by as many Lines or ſmall 
Ridges, One whereof is before, the other 
Iwo behind: The anterior is ſharp-edged, 
as alſo the interior of the Two poſterior; 
but the exterior is round. The Firſt Latus 
is made by the anterior and interior, the Se- 
cond by the anterior and exterior, and the 
Third by the Two poſterior. But becauſe 
theſe Two Bones are ſeparated from one 
another 1n their middle Part, Nature has 
form'd a membranous Ligament, which 
faſtens both theſe Bones in the Middle, by 
conjoining the external Line or Ridge of the 
Tibia with the internal of the Fibala. 


: tix 

Ci 

Mu WS A the Hand, properly ſo call'd, conſiſts 
egi WF © of Three Parts, viz. the Carpus, Meta- 
tle hu, and the Fingers; fo the Foot, pro- 
kale erh ſo call'd, has Three Parts anſwerable 
ine. e it, to wit, the Tarſus, the Mietat ar ſus, 
to: nd the Toer. Beſides which, it has never- 
Fer bees another Part, nothing like which is 


1 Ddſervable in the Hand, which conſiſts of 


fer bree Bones, to wit, the Talus, the Calca- 
that , and the Os Naviculare, fo call'd from 
cul» s Figure: And this Fourth Part (which 
[lu BP fone Anatomiſts is comprehended within 
lag, e 7 ſes) we will call the Innominata. 

vage ele Three beforeſaid Bones, as well as 
eto e For that belong to the Talus, are in 


CHAP W 
Of the Bones of the Foot, properly ſo call d. 


their firſt Beginning ſoft, and rather carti- 
laginous than offeous ; but in Proceſs of 
Time acquire a more ſolid Subſtance, which 
nevertheleſs is full of {mall Holes like a Pu- 
mice-Stone, in the ſame Manner as all the 
other Bones which are cartilaginous in new- 
born Infants ; though it is obſervable, that 
even in Infants they are not all alike, but 
ſome harder than others, eſpecially the Os 


Calcis, which as it is the hardeſt among all 


theſe Bones, ſo in the moſt tender Age of 

Infants it keeps a Medium betwixt a Carti- 
lage and a Bone. 

hey all differ very much in their Figare; 

as well as in their AMagnitude; for the Cal- 
A a 2 caneu 
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4 caneus is the biggeſt of all, the Talus is the Part a Sinus; which extending through yy 
41 next, then the Os Naviczlare, then the cu. whole. Side, receives the Ligament of 
if boides, or Cabiforme, and laſt of all the C. Tibia; and on its inferior Part has a {ay 
1 neiformia, the Firſt of which is call d the big - deſcending Sinus, through which paß lþ 
1 geſt, the Second the leaſt, and the Third the Tendons of the Muſcles that move the Fog 
1 vidaling, from their different Magnitudes. The inferior Part or Side, by Mean, q 4 
| The Talzs, or Aſtralagns afier the Greeks, which it is conjoin'd with the Calæ, beca 
=_ is a Bone of a various Figure, by means of on its poſterior Part it was to receive, ay 
= which the Tibia and Fibnla are join'd toge- on its anterror was to be received, by thy 
__ - ther, and by which the Foot has its Flexion Bone, is provided in the Firlt Part wig, 
4 and Extenſion, as alſo ſome Motion towards Sinus, and in the latter with a Head, hy 
_ the Sides. This belongs not only to Man, of which are inveſted with a Canily 
x but to all the other Animals allo, which The Head is round and oblong ; but thy 
1 hive Feet or Paws diſtinguiſhd like our times imaller than the Sinws, The Shy 
1 Tecs. ſtretches from the poſterior to the exten 
1 It conſiſts of Six Latera : The ſaperior is Part obliquely, being not unlike tothe}, i 
4 almoſt quadrilateral, excepting that the po- ceſſus Coracoides of the Scapula. Betun 
"fl {terior Line is ſomewhat thorter than the an- theſe Two, where the Talus does not tous 
= terior, but for the reſt, is incruſtated with the Calæ, there is a long, deep, and prety 
* a ſoft and ſlippery Cartilage. Its Surface is broad Sinus, and another Sinys anſwerilk 
nh not plain, but convex and round, in the toytingar the Ca/x, In this laſt there is, 
= Middle of which, betwixt the Prominencics, tllered, a certain mucous Subſtance, whg 
= it has a flight Sinus, in which is inſerted a ſerves gor the Irrigation and Humectationd 
= Ridge, which divides the inferior Sinus of the cartilaginous Ligaments which in th 
_ i" the Tibia in Two; fo that the Tibia is articu- Place tie the Talus with the Calx togetli 
=. lated with the Talus by Ginglymus. to prevent their being exſiccated in their ſe 
=. But the Tuo Sides, one of which is the quent and long continued Motions. 
=. interior, and the other the exterior, are on The Oi Calers, the Calcaneus, or the Ht, 
wn their tuperior Part, where they receive the Bone, is a Bone ſituated under the Tai 
_ Malleoli, cover d with a thin Cartilage ; and Its tuperior Side receives the Talus in Pat 
1 n their inferior Part they have unequal $/- to wit, on its anterior Part, where it hut 
1 nus g, into which are faſtend the Ligaments Sus and a Head, by which it is articulatil 
9 which tie the Two Bones of the Tibia to the with it; but its poſterior Part docs nd 
a Talus: But the Ei of theſe Two has only touch the Talus; where it has an urequi 
fd a flender Part, inveſted with a Cartilage ; Sinns, which receives a Eigament from ti 
1 whereas the other has a much larger Part Tibia, which kceps tlie Talas ſteady. al 
Ot cover d with it, becauſe the Fibala, which its Sides are ſinuous ; the internal, becali 
= forms the Exterior lh elns, deſcends lower the Tendon of the Firſt oblique Mulcle 1 
- 1 than the Trocets of the Tibia, which makes moves the Foot, with Two others; 28 


— = * 4% a! 
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. 


the Inter nus. 


The anterior Part or Side ſtretches out into 
an oblong Neck, unto which, on the Fore- 


the Veins, Arterics, and Nerves, have tht 
Paſſages there. The external Side has a ſru 
Sinus on its fore Part, which is inveſted wit 


| "Hi , . 25 0 » I i oe 
14 fide, is united an exact round ſmall Head, a Carti lage, for the Tendons of the Secondo 
i which enters into the Sins of the Os Navi- lique Mulcles that move the Foot. Ihe Wn 
h calare; by the Help of which the Foot is ferior Part is ſomewhat broad, its poſtenu By 


nov d Sidevwrays. Betwixt this and the ſape- 
rier Side 182 round pretty deep Sinus, into 
which enters that Protuberancy which ariſes 
zu the Middle of the Ridge of the anterior 
Vn of the Tibia, when the Foot is bent in- 
to an acute Angle, 

The p2terior Side, which is the leaſt of all, 
zud altogether uncqual, has on its ſuperior 


nency, or a broad Head, Where with it 8 


ſamewhat convex, provided with ſome flgh 
Sinne it, for the Infertion of Two. Tendes 
On the anterior Part it has a {mall Prat 


ticulated into the ſuperficial Sinas of tel 
Cubi forme. 5 bw 
The Os Naviculare, ſo call'd from it f 
gure, which is oblgng, and hollow nüt 


lt convex witheut, is the Third. ell 
er de 74/5: i Cavity is invelies 
I with 2 thin Cartilage, $240 which, enters 
te Bead of the Aſtralagus N con- 
e Part being allo incruſtated, hy Three 
J,, which are ſo ſuperficial, that it is 
WS . [not Joubttul whether they receive or 
eee cceived. With theſe ate conjoin d the 
bree Bones of the Tærſus; among which, 
he biegeſt occupies the internal Part, and 


de bead the external. Its Poſition therefore 
Jin che Middle of the Foot; and by it the 
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min Part of the Tarſus is united with the 
ae. | | | 
_ yt to theſe Three come the Four Bones 
obe 72s, which are all placd in one 
WS Row, the Firſt being join d with the Cala, and 
ue other Three with the Os Naviculare. As 
ber are all joind together they form an 


e | rd 
rate WW Arch, being convex on the ſuperior, and 


= T2 . 

cConcave on the interior Part. Nay, even 
doe Three that are articulated. with 
=: 0; Naviculare, arc raiſed in the Man- 
WT nc of an Arch, leaving a remarkable 
Cite on the Foot, wherein lie conceal- 
a boch the Tendons and Muſcles, which 
ou be impair'd in Walking, if the Sole 
elite Foot had been made flat. Theſe 
hie are call'd the Canciformia, from their 
Feure, being broad on the ſuperior, and 
unc on the inferior Part. Theſe Bones 
ere con;oin'd together by cartilaginous Liga- 
rents; pct where they are adjacent one to 
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0 
ond 
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tte, 
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e he other they have no Cartilages, but on 
he anterior Part, where they are articulated. 
Fai rich the Bones of the Act at arſas; and on 
a the poſterior, where they are with the Os 
n Nicnlare, they are inveſted with a thin 


Cartilage. 
he Fit of theſe Four Bones is the (ubi- 
1 Ine, ſo call'd trom its Six Sides. Its Poſi- 


wit on 15 before the anterior Part of the Cx, 
ich rhercwith it is conjoind on its po— 


(nor Part. On its anterior Part it is arti- 
<td wich the Fourth and Fifih Bones of 
3 the Metatarſus, and at its interior with the 
Hor ot the Ti fir, The exterior, ſupe- 
eech and interior Sides, are not conjoin'd 
uh any other Pone, x 9 5 
| e Ganciforme Maus is the Second, which 
A 1 ercateft Part (among the Cu- 
8 ah ol, the interior Side of the Foot. 
eng aud broad before, where it receives 


Medica, Chinurgica,\ Wc. 


134 
the Firſt Bone of .the,\etatarſus... Tis # 
Queſtion, Whether it be ſinuous or promis 
nent? But it rather ſeems to haye a Promi- 
nency, becauſe the Firſt Bone of the Mata 
tar ſus has a {light and yet a very conſpicuous 
Sinus. The poſtericr Side has a Sinus, into 
which it receives the ſmall interior Proceſs 
of the Os Navicalare. On its ſuperior Part 
it is convex, and at its interior concave ; but 
very unequal on both theſe Sides. 

Ihe Cuneiſorme Minus is the Third, being 
placed in the Middle. Its ſuperior Part is 
1quare, and a little arched; its inferior acute, 
and its anterior and poſterior triangular, and 
inveſted with a Cartilage. At the Firſt it 
receives the Second Bone of the Metatarſus, 
and at the other it is conjoin d with the Os 
Naviculare. The Sides are ſquare, but ob- 
long; the interior of which enters the 5. 
nus of the exterior Side of the Os (uneiforme 
Vrimum; but the cæterior is conjoin d with 
the interior of the Third. . 
Ihe Cunciforme. Medium is the Fourth. 
It is altogether like unta the former, ex- 
cepting that it is ſomewhat bigger. On its 
ſuperior Side it is alſo of an oblong quadrila- 
teral Figure. On its interior it is ſharp, but 
ſomewhar obtuſe; in the midſt of which is 


" 
o 


a ſmall Prominency, for the Inſertion of 


the Muſculus Tibiæus Poſticus, On its antes - 
rior Part it receives the. Third Bone of the 

Metatarſas. On its poſterior, the externa! 
Protuberancy of the Os Nadiculare into a 


ſuperficial Sinus. On its Sides it touches 


the Third and Firſt Bone of the Tar ſas. 

The Second. Part of the Foot, properly - 
ſo call'd, is the Mietatarſus, calld Pedium 
by the Greeks. Celſus calls it the Planta, 
and others the Peten. It conſiſts of Five 
Bones; for here the Great Toe challenges 
one among the reſt, quite otherwiſe that it. 
is in the Hand. They are all of them very 
ſolid, excavated within in the Nature of 4 
Pipe, and are much longer than the Bones 
of the Metacarpus. They obſerve a certain 
Proportion in their Magnitude, for that 
which ſupports the Great Toe is the thickeſt; 
and among the reſt, that which lies under 
the next Toe is the longett: After Khich 
they horten by degrees; but as to their 
Thicknels they are very near the ſame. 
They terminate, at both Ends. in. {mall 
Heads; but the anterior is. e 

| | than 
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182 
than the poſterior, being round, but a lit- 


le flat on the Sides. This Head inclines ra- 


ther upwards than downwards, quite con- 
trary to what is obſervable in the Hands: 
But the Head of that which is plac'd at the 


Great Toe is more orbicular than the reſt, be- 


cauſe it moves more ſideways than the other 
Toes do. The pofferior Heads are thick on 
the upper Part, but pointed on the inferior, 
and flat on the Sides, not unlike a Triangle. 
They have a flight but conſpicuous Sinus, 
inveſted with a Cartilage. The anterior 


Heads are received into the deep Sinns's of 
the Firſt Joints of the Toes : The + go 
3 


receive the O /a Tarſi, to wit, the Firſt, that 
lies under the Great Toe, the Cuneiſorme 


Maus; the Second, which lies under the 


next Toe, the Cuneiforme Minus; the Third, 
under the Middle Toe, the Cuneiſorme Me- 
dium, or Tertium; the Two remaining, the 
Two ſmall Heads of the Cubiforme ; ſo that 
they are articulated by a Neater Arthrodia 
with the Tarſus. That Bone which is plac d 
under the Great Toe emits a Proceſs from 
its inferior Part, for the Inſertion of the 
Tendon of the Peroneus Primus; and that 
which lies near the Little Toe has alſo a 
large Procels, for the Tendon of the Muſcle 
.calF'd the Flexor Secundus Pedis, The middle 
Part of theſe Bones which is betwixt their 
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Heads grows thinner here it rece al 
the Tae being broad on the fuperiol l 
on the inferior Part, their Side * 
ing together in an acute Line or Rida 
from the ſuperior Surface; ſo that ani 
val is left betwixt each of them, (yy 
convenient Poſition of the interaſkg 
Muſcles. | 3 
There are Fourteen Bones belon no of 
the Toes, becauſe the Great Toe hal 
Two, but the reſt Three apiece, "ml 
Bones differ very little from thoſe of 
Fingers, in their Subſtance, Poſition, 
Structure; but are ſmaller. They hang 
of them a ſolid and concave Lublin 
They have all Three Internodes, prot 
ded with a double Appendage, t 
terior of which makes a double Head, of 
is received alſo by a double Sinus of 
Firſt Internodes ; but the poſterior on i 
contrary receives. They differ only ma 
That their Firſt Joints have deeper gull 
becauſe into them are articulated the lay : 
Heads of the Metatar ſus. BH 


The Offa Seſamoidea are here alſo ven 
in the fame Order, Number, and Pos 
as in the Hand. They differ only in tl 
Magnitude, the ſmall! Bones of the tl 
being leſſer, becauſe the Toes are fo. 


ö 


——__— — — 
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CHAP. NV. 
Of the Nails. 9 


T E Nails are neither Cartilages, be- 
cauſe they will grow again after they 
are pared; nor Bones, becauſe their Sub- 
ſtance is too ſoft; but of an intermedious 
Nature betwixt both, as we may call it, 
being moderately hard and flexible, and of 
ſuch a Magnitude as is adapted to that of 
the Extremities of the Fingers and Toes: 
For they are of a ſemicircular Figure be- 
hind and before, but ſomewhat broader be- 
fore; a little convex on the exterior, and 


concave on the interior, where they lie 


next to the Fleſh. They make up the Num- 


when any 


Nails are tranſparent, having no other 


. 
VP * nemme 


ber of Twenty, Ten for the Fingers, and 
many for the Toes. The Nerves, as. 
as the Arteries and Veins, paſs to theRal 
of the Nails; and at the Roots alloll 
are faſten'd by Means of a Ligament; wil 
and at the Sides, they are join'd with, 
coverd by, the Skin, and the Tendon 
the Muſcles that bend the Fingers lic un 
neath them; which is the Reaſon, 
. orroſives are applied to 
Part, it produces moſt violent Pains, 


lour but what they borrow from the Wu 
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parts: Whence it is, That the Nails turn yellow; and at the Ap ey of od 
their Colour according to the Alte- Ague they appear of a livid The 

: =, the Temperament; ſo that by their Ute of the Nails is to cover and A the 

Fur we are led unto the Diſcovery of Extremities both of the Hands and Feet. 

is — Thus in the [terus they 


* 51 ſhews the Teeth. 4 one Side of the Upper and Dyder- Jam, to 
* 3 out of their Sockets ; le with their Noot. 


* q * 
5 Ko 


ET HE Eight Upper-Teeth of the 4, 4, d. The Roots of the Teeth. 
Right Side. C The Cavity of a Dens Molaris difleRed,” 


The Eight Under-Teeth of the ſame being cover d with a thin Membrane. 
3 1 1 D. The interior Surface of a Den lnelſe. 


c. Repreſent the ſeveral Sorts of the rius. 
11 a, the Iuciſores; h, the Canini; E. A Den. Molaris, the Letter or Cha- 
Ind 6, ' the Molares. racter being plac d upon its Table. 


22 of the Figures repre ſeating the Bones of the Spine. Taken out 
of Dion's Anatomical Demonſtrations. 


Figure II. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: 
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The Spine. | 6. The Firſt Fertebra of che Back, call'd- 
The Vertebræ of the Neck. the Eminent. 
3 WT Thc Firſt Vertebra of the Neck, call'd H. The Eleventh / ertebri ol the Back, 
Wi Atlas, _ ealld the Streight, | 
be Wheeling “ ertebra, or the Second J. The Leins. b 
WS the Neck L. The Firſt Vertebra of the Loins, « call'd: 
4 W The Axle-Tree, or the Third Vertebra the Nephritick. 
1 be Neck. A. The Os Sacra. 


| The Twelve Vertebræ of the Back. P. The Coccyx, or Rump-Bone. 


22 of the Figures repreſenting the Bones of the Thorax, Ou of 
Dion“ 4 


Figure III. x, 2, 12 4. 


be Fernum. F. A great Rib: 
be Cartilage Xiphoides. G. A ſmaller Rib: 
The Ribs. H. A Spurious Rib. 
| The Figure of the Ribs. At. The Clavicles. 
One of the Firſt Ribs, 


5 18; 3 e Bibhotheca dnatowica, 
Alt. the following Ciztife 8, 48 . Welt in this as THY next alben Pl 
are taken out of Spigeliuss Hiſtory of the Bones, 


% 
14 "ys 
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Figure IV, and V. repreſe nt the Left Clavicles ;, the firſt of the vs the F 


rior and anterior 1 5 and. the latter the inferior and Poſteriar.. 


A, 5. The round and convex Part, ==" The tl Head, which 13 articulng 
B, C. The broad or flat Part. with the ſuperior Proceſs of the b S-qul 
| 5. The ſinal! Head, which. is articulated or with the Acromion. 


to the Sernum. 


\ 


= Figure VI. and VII. repreſent 1 anterior and poſterior Part of the Ster. 
| mm; the firſt of the Two the anterior, aud the latter the poſterior. Part 


4. The Firſt Bone of the Senn pro- i. The Sinus which is common as well h 3 
tuberating a little forward. the Firſt as to the Second Bone of * 3 
&b A Depreſſion on. each Side of this -Sternum; into which the Cartilage of 1: 


Protuberancy. ; 1 + Second Rib has its Inſertion. - 
c. The poſterior Part of the Firlt Bone 5 , m,n, o. The Sinuss of the Second B 
being ſomewhat hollow. ' of the Sternam, into which the Cart 


. The Cavity of the Firſt Bone of the ges of the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, ad 
Steraum, into which the Cartilage of the Seventh Ribs are articulated, 
Firſt Rib is inſerted, p, 4, T. The Places mark'd with the 

e, f. The Sinuss of the Fixſt Bone of the Letters ſhew us the Diſtinctions whid 
Sternum, wherewith the Heads of the now and then are apparent in Children; 


Clavicule are articulated, as if the Second Bone of the Sernum di 
A Sinuoſity betwixt theſe Two Sinus „ cConſiſt of Three ſeveral Bones. 
„ a ed like a Creſcent, ' he J. The Third Bone of the Stern, 
The Connexion of the Firff Bone of the The Cartilago Mucronata, which is cobt 
e with the Second. © i nt. wuth the Third Bone of the Sir 
h, r. The Second Bone ot the Ser es. num. 


Figure v4 III. _ IX. repreſent the Left Scapula; in the firſt its exterior W 


. Face, in the latter its interior. 


A, BG, D. The Firſt Proceſs of the Sca- M. A ſuperficial Sinus, into which tt 


puls A, B. is the Siuus into which the Head of 8 Clavicula has its Infertion 
Head of the Humerns is articulated ; but N, O, P. The Proceſſus Ancoriforms. 


C, D. the Neck. O. The Bajis of this Proceſs. 
E. F, G. The Baſis, or Firſt Latns of the P. The Yertex of this Proceſs. 
'Scapula. Q, R. The Interſcapulia; Q is the up 
E, E. Its ſuperior Cs. 8 rior, and & the interior. 
Fe D. Its inferior Cote. AI. F Certain Prominencics reſemblit 
E, G. The Two Angles of the Seapula; unto oblique Lines, and forming cm 
'E is the ſuperior, and G the inferior. Sinuss, as if made by the convex Paid 
H. The cartilaginous Appendage of the 1 in- the Ribs. | 
ferior Angle. 7, 7. A rough Sinus, from whence al 
o 4, J. The Spine of the Scapula. the Muſeulus Interior, which extends l. 
| L, M. The Summus Humerus, or the Acro- Cubit. 
mion. 


7, V, 1 


Nude 0 
| p ales on the inferior 
4 2 F 2 wich i Revlon, it * that the 


_ c. 9 ; 
Part mark d wich K. 4. has 1 remarkable 


$4 
* 


1 a. - 
„ Þ * 


Fit gure * e 4 Rib ge? 1 


The ſmall Head which is conjoind articulated intothe Sings of the tranſverſe - 

2 ih the Sternum. Proceſs of the Y, ertebre.. 

WE; Thc {mall round Head Wherewith the D, E. The bony Part is markd with D. 
W xi is articulated into the Sinuss of the and the cartilaginous with E. | 
1 & The inferior and oblong Sinus through 

# A Protubetancy, by which the Ribs: are which a Veſſels take their Fe Þ 


Y Foure XI. and XII. In the firſt of the ſe Two is repreſented the anterior uy 
YA concave Part of the Os Sacrum, = in the other its poſterior and comvex: 


The Five 7 ertebræ of the Os H, H, I, K, L. 2 N. Theſe Mere ek 


* — 
8 6 
DE 
- By « 
">, 7200 : . * 
— me. { 
by 
5 
* 48 


* 2 
Wc 4 Show the ſmall Holes or Poroſities. 


F h h. The Connexion of the Vertebræ, 


hich in adult Perſons are diſcernable 
3 xl by lome ſſender Rudiments or Lines. 
WW The proper Foramen of tlie HFertebrę, 
4 through which paſtes'the Spinal- Mirrow. 


I CC The ſuperior oblique Proceſſes of the 


| Fir Vertebra; the Sinus of which 1 is in- 


dieiitated by this Letter. 
1 7 D. Shew the Canexion p 44th the 


| the Of 8 Ferm to be uttited* with'the 
W Aiccndents of the Second; like in che 
eebræ of the Los, 
WE The poſterior Po aka. IS 
. All the canſherte Prcedle boi 
Vim one another. 

The Body of the Fir 2 of the 
. 0 Scrum. 
23, 4. The Firaniini of the anterior 
al poſterior Part, which are bigger and 
ore conſpicuous in the Firſt. 


Ihe anterior are divided from the f 


Bone of 


digitate that Part on the right Side of the 
Os Sacram, which conjoins it on the right 


Side of the Os Ilium, and is compoſed oPd1- 


vers Sinus and Promineneies. H, H, indi- 
gitate the oblong anterior Sinur; A. K, = 
Two poſterior, Which are almoſt ; 
7 being the ſuperior, and K the Meri. 
Rerior 
by the Prominency L, which ries like a 
broad Ridge; but the Two poſterior, the 
. Fpeteps raf M. The ſuperior Sins, 
marked with A, is in the ſuperior Part. 


0. The laſt Vertebra of the Os Coreygts re- 

 - preſented in the Second of theſe Two Fi- 
gures, toſhew how, when the Os Sacrum 
Corffiſts of Five Vertebre, this emits its 
tranſverſe Proceſſes; c, c, on both Sitles ; 
Wich ſtretching upwatds, d, d, ire uni⸗ 
ted with the polterior Proceſs 'of the Fitth 
forked Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, e, e, by 


Means of the 'Cartilage F, where is the 


Foramen g, through which paſſes the Sixth 


Pair of Nerves of the Os-Sacrum, 


Figure XIII, ah XIV. 0795 it the Os Coccy gis. 


. 35 4- The Four fall Bones of the O, B. The inferior Part, which is narrotxet 


Fu 1. is the uppermoſt; and 4 the 
oe 10 mol. _ 

be ſupexior part of de l 
bone, being broader than that which is 
ee under 3 it; and 10 with che reſt. 

= 66-1847; 7-8 10110 nn <1} © Q&T 


A [ 


PT er Ins 
5 311 109 243 k hos. LO1LTEES > 


f 


than the tuperior. 

\ The, Sus of , the Firſt 8 into 
bien 3 is receiv 0 the inferior Part of the 
halt Fertebra of the Os Sarrimn, © 


'4 
aft 


a Me © Billie Hnaromica; 


Figare XV. XVI. and VII. Theſs Three Figures repreſent, the Firſt think 
rior, the Second the external, aud the Third the interior Part, ＋ ＋ 


| Innominata, Ge | x 


. The Sinus of the Coxendix, into which diſtinguiſh'd by: an oblong Kae 2 110 
is received the ſuperior Head of the Fe- theſe, to wit, 6, and c, are Kauz 
5 mm by the Shius d. Near the {uperigy, * 
2, 2, 3. Three | cartilaginous Lines, by another Sinus, e. E, E, enters * Sul 
Means. of which the Three Offa Innomo- H, H, and B, J. Ge. X, and N 
nata are united together. 1 indigitates And again, the Sinus F receives they 
the Firſt, 2 the Second, and 3 the Third. minency L; d the A; and c the N 
2, 2, A, 4, B. The Os Linn, circum- G. The Lips of the great; Sin of 


ſcribed by hola Lines. | -. Coxendix, which are more contpicugyil \ 
23 2, L. The Os Coxendicis. the poſterior than in the anterior \ 
1, 3, MH. The Os Pabis, circumſcrib'd by and in the ſuperior more than in the] E ; 
by. theſe Lines. rior. 


A, 4. The Spine of the Os llium, beingan H. In this Part. where the Sinus «> l 
unequal Appendage, for the Convenicncy C looks towards the Oſa Puby, thy f 
of the Muſcles. Lips are not extant. I, 

4. A Line which difinguilhes the Spine, J. The anterior. part of the Sin lig l 
WP 4 4, and the Os llium. dicis, without a Cartilage, = 

B. The Y, or Cavity of the Os Hin. K. The Sinus of the Os Coxendiais, fat 

C. The Dor ſur, or convex art of the Os Third Muſcle that turns the Femw. ll 

- lives, i L. The Appendage of the Os GY 

. D, 1, Y. 2. .Fhree; Ridges on 50 Dor- f. A Line which diſtinguiſhes the HM Ji Cur 1 

* „ of the Os. Hium, for the Origination e from the Ap 15 ge. : 

= of the Aaſculi Ghazi.” P, 3. Their Poſi- M. A thick rugged Lang by: which we 9 

0 tion is indigitated by the Numbers. | Publius are join d together.  ' _, + 8 

E, E, F. Shew that Part of the Os llium N. The Foramen of the Off Paid, 
which is conjoin'd, with the Prominen- O. The Sinas in the Os. Pubis, for 6h 


cies of the tranſverſe. Proceſſes of the Firlt TM of the crural Veſſelss. 
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and Second of the Os, Sacrum, and with Two Protuberancies of t e 
the Sinus, H, H, 1, K, L, AA, N, delinea- ic; P is the exterior, and 2 the in 
ted in the Second of thele Three Figures; Wo 
for E, E, is the oblong anterior Promi- R. A Sinus in the ſuperior Part of the - 
nency; the Two other polterior and acute, Coxendicis, for the Progreſs of the kill 
b, and c. Theſe, as well as the Firſt, are and. Second e Flexores Ferri 


In the e PLA 1 E. | 


Figure I. and II. repreſent the Os Humeri of the, right 4 ; the firſt a 
the anterior, and the other the poſterior Part. We have in the Delineatii 
of all the following Bones repreſented. alſs the Abend bis a 7 he 
Join d with, and conſpicuous in the Bones. - +" 


e 


A The ſuperior Appendage of the Os Hu- pendage; 3 4 the interior 11 b the al 
mers. --— 


B, B. The inferior Appendage of the Os c, d. the Two Parts of the exterior Heal 
Humeri. 7 the anterior, and d on poſterior. - * 
2, ö. Ihe Two Heads of the ſuperior Ap- ll 
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A found Sv Which: diſtinguiſhes the 15 1 inferior and exterior Head d the 


ior Head into Two Parts. Os Humeri, which! 2 
EE round Pa Part of the o Hane on Kadi 18 rticulated TM 
Hane; 


i 

its anterior Part. F Fa. ** Ties Protaberancies of the; 
Its bread poſterior Part, 35 * 0 thei interior, p the exterior. 

That Part of the Os Humeri whete it 7 1 Two Sinns's at the Sides & the malt 

HY 21 very broad. Protuberancies; 4 at the cxtetior, and 4 at 

be inferior and interior Head of the the intetior Sides 11 han 17 « 


15 Humeri, for the Articulation of the , The ſmall Foe, for the inſertion of 


ubitts. the Ligaments of the Heraus w 

4 The Two Trochleg ; I the anterior, A 8 1 
» the poſterior: The Firſt receives the t. A Foramen in the Middle of the Length 
inferior, and the other the ſuperior Pro- of the Os Hameri, for the Vein that pene- 
cels of the Appendage of the Cubirus. trates into its interior Subſtance. 


eure III. 4nd IV. repro vt the Tiwo Bones of i the Cubi tus, to wit, the Ulaa 
ad the Radius of the Right Arm, conjoind in their natural Poſition, to 
v., the firſt the anterior, and the other the poſterior __ The nga ci 
| are the ſame a in the Four Following Figures, 


. 
* 
* 


3 x | gure V. and VI. n the anterior and poſterior P art f 1 t Ulna 0 of ihe 
| right Arm. 15 


The ſuperior TAROT? of the Une, the ce, and receives the teffer Head, of 
Ihe convex Part of the Ex. © the Nadiut. 


1 he Sinus Sigmoides of the Una. 4 The inferior Ap ndag e of the Una. 
| 3 A Two Proceſſes of the Sinus b ; the po- It is conjoin d with the — of the Bone. 
2 | ferior c, and the anterior. d. 5 The Proceſſus Styloides of this 1 
Ihe Sinus that makes the Fourth Part of The ſharp Ridge of the es 5 


„ | igure VII. and vu. anden the' anterior and __ or Pu ars 11 i 1 * 8 925 


Nadius N 
wee Neck of the Rudis, | Sinus, for the Tendon olf the Ale 
. The ſuperior Appendage of the Radivs. Biers. 


_ I. Sus belonging to thus Ka . The inferior Appendage of the Kain. 
_ dz The Sinus, into which is received the in- 
bat Part where the aid Appendage i 18 'fericx Appendage of the Una. 

neerted into the Sinus of the Una. 5 _ Lane or r Ridge of the Ri 
An oblong Prominency, with a rough . ius. - - 1 


eure IX. and X. repreſent the eter and zerer wel Pa art o of the rioh Head 


4 The Eight Bones of the Carps. C, C. The Fifteen Bones ef the Fingers. 
1 5 1s Hamm by the Num- a, bi c. The Boncs of the Thumb ; 4 dhe 
* IS; 22,3, © Firſt, b the Second, and o the Third. 
BB our Bones of the: Mettearpur, a, e, f. The Bones of "the Inde; d the Fit, a 
"The Raga is ſhewn by the Roman * 2 the Second, and f the Third- And 10. 
Numbers, I, II, uy + 7097 i 5 7 - with the other Bene?! 1 
Ee Bb 7] ooh, The 


0 AM 3 =_ _ = = = 
_ ET WIE On * P 
WWW 
, e A r = 1-3 


. * | 8 1 ET a 
188 Bibliothera Atomic, 
5 Surface of the Bones of the. Me- Metacarpus:; the r ſuyerias of whit he, 
b 1 155 3.8 is the exterior and plain, and a _ Heal, . erior a Sin, 
b the interior and acute. n, . The lk es of the Bones gf tis 
. The Interſtices betwixt the Bones of Res - u the = o the inferior: © 
1 8 % Met acanput. T . The renn of he 22 . 
I, m. The Appandages of the Bones of the dea. 


ws Xl. and XII e the Aber dan FR) interior Fart of the Of bh. | 


moidea. 


The following Hows 3 all the Bones of the LO PEN their 
84 Tal Appendages, as they are conſpicuous in Children. 5 


Figure XIII. XIV. XV. Th ihe firſt of theſe Three is repreſented the anterior vo 


of the Left Femur, in the ſecond the poſterior, and i in the third the Laterd, 
A. The Neck of the ug ict Appendage of 6, H. The vw: inferior Heads of FY Fe. 


the Femur. mur; G the interior, and I the hl 
B. The ſuperior Head of the Femur, which 7, X. Two Sinai betwixt the Two ih. 
Enters the Acetabulum of the Coxendix. ferior Heads of the Femyr ; I is, the a1 


The Foramen in the Middle of this Head, terior, which receives the Patella, aud 
into which is inſerted the round Liga- K the poſterior, for the round Liganen 
ment that has its Riſe in the Cavity of 5 b. The Foramina near the inferior Ap- 


the dretabulun + 1 pendage, deſign 1 for tlie Implantation 
D. The Trochanter, or the larger exterior the Ligaments. 
:Drbce. o n 0 1 c, c. A Foramen on the poſterior Part ofthe 
E. The. rasen of e the leſſer and inte- femur, through which paſſes a Vein fr 
rior Proceſss. the Nouriſhment of the Bone. 
4. A Sinus on the interict part of the d, d. The Line or Ridge that runs thru 
exterior Proceſs. the poſterior Part of the Femur. 
1, 2, 3, 4. The Four Impreſſions on the ex e, 95 en 1 Lings which ſhew the. Col. 
* Proceſs. Boon of the Four Appendages, to wit, the 


F. A Ridge which deſcends from the Iwo Heads of the Femur, and the To 


Firſt of theſe Impreſſions. | Trochanters, with the reſt of the Bone, 


* 


Figure XVI. ſhews the Os Tibiz of the left Side, conjoin'd with the Fibolan 
its anterior Part. 7 be Charaiters are the ſame with thoſe i in the Two fal 
ing Figures. 


Figure XVII. aud XVIII. The firſt of theſe Two repreſents te zaterior land 
Part of the Tibia, the other the poſteriar. 


A. The ſuperior Appendix of the Or Tibie, D. A ſmall Head which enters the . 
B, B. Ihe Two Sinus of the ſuperior nus ol the ſuperior Appendix of the Fill 

Appendage | of the Tibia, which receives E, E. The Foramina in both the Ap 

the inferior Heads of the Femur, dages of the Of Temorii. 

Ihe. Prominency kerppirt theſe os” F. & Prominengy, 22 which” 18 i 
nus, into the Point of whicl is implan- ted a Tendon mada by the Ten dani 
ted che round Ligament of the Femur. ſeveral other Muſcles. ; 
BE" $a 6. 
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enitn inde poſterior Part, through: ccives the inftzior x the B. 
fe Vein penetrates into the wok} . bala. ppendage of 


Part of the B Bond une 993 ,v W. "A bigger a6 on dhe hoher B 
Bur inſeriov'A Ales th eG T4 of the T Ri 2 27! Tot 


\ 


A double ppendage. 1, 2. >The Three 11 & of the 
bk A Proceſs of the inferior this en N ibia, whieh' make By: 56A es * 5 


15 Tibia, which forms the Malleolus in- I, II. III. The Three Sides of the Tibia, 


2B bes 2113 init A 1 a: ew el lition'of both the Apr ens 
1 XT Sinus on. theenarior eSids, en re- . ages With the Bone. 5 A big | 
| : Falle Modan od 
3 | | Figure XIX. and XX. repreſent the anterior and poſterior Part of the Fits, 
= with their Append 5,08. _ are conſpicuous i in Children. 7 
1 M. The ſuperior Appendige o the R. The 85747 chat! receives the l Reg p. 
„. 4 4 11 The Three Ridges or Lines of * 


1 N. The inferior A the Hula, 


E which forms the”: Tale e ro FT ” The Three Sides of the Fila.” 


0. That Part of the FN i 18 betwint 25 The. be 4 the e ee NAS: 
3 bath the Append e 7 tlic Bone, 0 | 
F 1 F re XI. 4nd. XXII. 5 5 5 % theſs "5g ns == the anterior - Part 
_ Mi the Patella, which 1 121 of Holes, and ths other the (cient which 2 

1 inveſted with ; 7 thin Cartilage. | 


| ö igure XXIII. and Say” The ff ft of theſ two Fignres repreſents the mutual 


| 3 be inferior Part. 85 

| 4, A. The Tarſus, or a Firſt Fatrok, the H. The O, Cubiforme. k 

q ; wt 3 f an No he 1 a o £ ae Os Cuneiforme Med hunt: 

A JT 40) As, or the Second Fart X. The Os Cuncfarne * 5 
4 F'of the Foot. Z., The Or Cineiforme Maul. i 


2 . ag? Toes, which make the Third: Part 1,2, 3, 4, 5- The Bones of the Mitatar: 
= thc Foot. 
: 1 „D. The Fourth Paxt, or the Ianominata. 4, IT Two Appendages of the O Meta- 
1 The Calc aneas. tet 4 is the ſuperior, b the | interior. 
. The Talus, or eee, | The Offa Seſymoidea in their "Polk 
Ihe Os Nawiculave, 100 20819 #571 21 5 


| ö Ie XXV. XVI. XXVII. XVIII. The firſt of theſe Four Figures repreſents 
| . perior Side. of: the Aſtralagus of the: right Foot, the ferond. the _ 


e third the external lateral, — fourth the internal "The other wow” —— 
Lee — — TN r 


1 3 D, E, F. The sir Sides af ade A light Spur within the ſuperior 

| 1 n mug lags; A is the ſuperior, B the inſe- — in which is inſerted the Ridge that 
Þ+ or, C the anterior, D the polterior, E the diſtinguiſhes. the inferior Sinus of the Ti- 
dane lateral, and F the external. bia into Two Parts. 

5. dle Lines or Ridges of the ſupe- d, d. The Cartilage which covers the lateral 

=... ot 4 the forcmolt, and b the = Parts where they receive both the Malleoli 

= e,e, 15 16. Ihe 
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Bib /iothen Adress 


7c. The unequal Sin of the Two la- I. The inferior e of the we 
1 Parts, into e are a Two „ee 1 za * l : 8 
x 1gaments:; W conjom; the TVo . e Sinus inferior Si e. 
f 1 —— of the Tibia with the Tatns.(; * Wi The bead of the inferior Side. 


0 


=_ 


e A ENS CE EIT OV OR ASD es rt 


4 The oblong eck of the anterior Part. A long and deep Snus of the inferia 
The ſmall Head on this Neck, which is "Side which contains a mucous bud 

S intothe Sinus of the Os Navitulare. | 
k The Sinus betwixt the Neck and the ſu- p. A "Oight Sings of the Head, in the in. 
; Side. + 11 £325 fetior Side, 'which- receives the Second 
The tranſverſe Sinus herein thro Head a the TAS, | 
"he poſterior Side. . OT f . 


M 


Figure ON XXX." BI. The Ft of theſe Three Figure repreſents th is 
 perior Part of the Ca angus, of * f the right Foot, the ſecond t the inferior, end 
. the third the 2; anterior. F 


A, B, C D, E, F. Ihe Six Sides cf, the T1 1. "The 6ther Head, which enters the Sinn 
caneus; A the ſuperior, B the inferior, +. the ſame Talus, p. 
C the CG D the poſterior, E the in- A. Sinus on the ſuperior Side, in the po 
tertor, and F the exterior. "a Part, w ſip receives 2 2 
s. A Sinus in the anterior Part of the ſupe-. from the Tibia. : 
"ior Side. 4. The ſmalſ Sinurs in the poſteriot ide 
þ The Firſt Head 5 in. the Ges Part 6: the for the Inſertion of a Tendon of the Fi 
fame Side, which enters the Sinus m of and Second Mulcles that extend the Foot 
the Talus. e. The anterior Part, where it is A 
with the Os Cubifarme. _ 


Figure X XXII. 3 dll. The fer of theſe Tao. frews the Os Naviculr 
on its poſterior, and the other on its anterior Part. 


A, The Cavity of the Os Naviculare, into B. Its convex Part, diftinguith'd by Thit 
which enters the Head of the Talus. Sinus. 1 mark d > 


Hows XXXIV. and XXV. foew the ft uperior and inferior Part of the 0 
Cubiforme. 
Figure XXXVI. repreſents the Os Cuneiforme Majus. 


x. The Sinus which receives the interior 5. Its ſuperior convex Side. 
Proceſs of the Os Navicalare. | c. Its interior concave Side. 


Figure XXXVII. foews the Os Cuneiforme Medium. 


2, k, e. Its Sides; « the ſuperior quadrilate- ſterior, and d the interior. 
"ral Part, b the interior pointed, c the po- 
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Figure XXXVIII. repreſents the Os Cuneiforme Minimum. The Charade 
are the ſame as in the next preceding Figure. _ 
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- of the Netare, oY 4 Difnne, of te Cartilages, 


H ERE 18 nothing in \ this TY Bod: ide llt Pins, and wiel 
3 T that approaches fo near either to the 555 dition to ſupport Nero natin a Can: 
are or the Uſe of the Bones, than the Car- vident Nature. has conjoin d the harder Part 
W tilges, In their Subſtance, becauſe all the with the ſofter” And though the Bones 
71 and moſt of the Bones of young gerform the ſame Function, in 1 to the 
lnfants are cartilaginolis, and afterwards th = fofter Parts; the Cartilage dogs it with more 
generate into Bones. And as to their cEUrity .; 10 that, in thi 8 4 the Car- 
| 1tis very near the fame with the Bones, 1275 Zulage is, Ailtingümd alſo. from the Bone; 
IF bang deſign'd for the Support of the loftcr for which Reaſon we have added the Words. 
: Parts, 8 br om fe ate. e 10 1 Ben be of external hard Thing . 
3 9 „ and d | For the Bones being of a very Hard $ .k 
but rial Fart of our re made for Hans, Are, apt to be y — — 


Strengthening and Securi I's Þ. Foe hard Body ; wh the. Cart! | 
Parts, and to check the une of olence of moderate bend ant Kee Ranges Deing 


Wing cxternal Thitige, T calf ira Part, becauſe conſeguers! ut a ch beck, to any external 
i is 2 Body coherent to the Whole, and Force: and this is the Reaſon why we ee 
dcn with it, deſign d for ſome Uſe 4 thoſe Parts that are moſt expoſed to external 
A 10n ; but * call it a ſauple PR becaul Injurics, as the, Noſe, the Ears, to be of a 
I r Cartilage i 18 a iter Part, being ever) cattilaguious. Subſtat Nec, The. Uſe of the 
1 here alike ol it ſelf, every. minute Part of Cartlages'is molt obſeryable 4 in the Laryax, 
AY dev age cing of the fame Þ ature, and or the Head of the Aſpera Ware which 
tr 1 2 by wick A Fu 8 1 all Aber ores abundance of Muſ- 
Co » OF W s diſtingui rom cles have, the x 
Y 11 175 er ing Bs NF to 7 7 there 5 * An hitec e dee 
hir alto from the Bone, we haye a Tp There ate aiſo, behidesthis, certain ſocuns 
I 5 Fg. Their e, td, Wit, dary Ules belongin WS the Na 
1 op rar: ; _ W 15 "the 1 7 Parts, = I” ET the Exttemities of the 
1 e 1t fer ves for a Foun- Bones, which are coujo d by a laxe Arti- 
lien like the Bones, tee confiſts in oh T1 5 15 4 25 
lat the Cartikag hes iche Fre 
W bee weft and Figure, of the 6 , 
A uſe our Body tould Ft wichout 5 
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Placd where a flexible Fence was requir'd. of the Bronchia Eyelid 


Thus it-iswiththe Cartilages of the Stern, betwixt both. bon bus 
and of the Ribs. Thirdly, They. conioin or are Jong as choſe of : Ws Cartila 
tie the Bones together: Thus the O a Pubis as thoſe of the Auricala : And amon the made 
are join d together by a Cartilage; and the ſmall ones, ſomè are ſhort, others nartop. s the 
Ligaments of many of the Bones are carti la £71 - termed! 
ginous; ſuchare the Ligaments that conyoin In Reference to their S7face, moſt of tho micirci 
the Bodies of the Vertebræ, as alſo: thoſe which inveſt the Exttemities of the Bones Apera - 


round ones which are in the Joint of the Fe- are ſi goth and bright. Some have an on Thus 
nur with the Coxendix, and in the other equal Surface, for the)Originations and lp. We wi 
with the Tibia. ſertions of the Muſcles, as the Cartiggese WA 
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aged Perſons on the contrary they, ate inqu- the ee Jjourd with ally other dee 

rated by degrees; fo that they become friable Pakt; 1 _ 
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and brittle like the Bones. Anil ar, being all join d with Cartilgs; 
Thirdly, In Regard to the Sex; for in but they arg frequently conjoin d Wil the 
; 7 & he”. e 9 | £9.» abt 2454 54 = ; J a 
Women the, Cartilages ate foftet than, in Pones, Such ate. 
Men, EXCENLING thoſe Sartilages of rhe Ribs $33 $4 the e 245 eee 
, he > Alfo 15 J en is müde eite e. 
Breaſts increaſe in Bulk, turn offeous, the Hiag tlie Bones together"in; the Naturt ct Wi I A 
better to ſuſtain their Weight. Hot Diteifes, Ligament, as_thole that Join the Oi iis WA gr 
fuch as burning Fevers, &c. do indurate and togetger ; or by grawivg to them, as the Ci. HER 


exſiccate the Cartilages. 0s; of the Noſt ones of the WG make t 
ole. ane th Cartilago Enfaformii to th 


” g a r T6 5 | 171111 3 | 
There is alſo a conſiderable Difference be- make ne 


twixt them in Reſpect of their Figure; ac. Srernups,; or elle by Articulgtion, a5 the. Gar WW N 
cording to Which they have allo obtained tilages of th Ribs with the Breaſt-Boac, by e 
various Names. Thus the Cartilage that is an Arthrodia, ,  . - . , ag 1 
plac d under the Breaſt- Bone is cafl q the E. For though this Kind of Articulations i a 
Forms ; thus the Cirtilages of the Laryaz net; 1o exactly. objeqvable it bee 
have obtain d different Names: One of them 38:11 the. wes, ET 11 of 
is call'd' the Scuthor mis, another the inil a⸗ Nu mee "than the; Bongs, and .deligt = og : 
7%, another the Gitralis. Some are-femicix- other Uſes than for Articulations z nevertote Be 3 
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cufar, as tlie Cartilages of the Eyerlids, and wy in thoſe which perform the 
thoſe that are in the Bronchia of the Lungs, of B 

calld Sigvoides, from the Greet Ci „ „ 10 1 
4. They Vier 0 in hit Hehe fs 
IAE iris lon A 1 Joi 191 | ad a5 | 
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Thus the Syphy/is is conſpicuous in the 
WT (:tilages of the Noſe with its Bones,which 
make without an intermediate Subſtance; 
de Connexion which is made by an in- 
tamedious Body, is very evident in the ſe- 
necircular Cartilages in the Bronchia of the 
3 4 Arteria. | 
23 fn much of the Cartilages in general : 
ye will now proceed to a more particular 
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Account of them. But ſince we had Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of thoſe of the Cartilages 
which are plac'd at the Extremities of the 
Bones, or in the Sinz's of the Joints, in the 
preceding Treatiſe of the Bones, we will 
(to avoid Prolixity) treat at this Time of 
ſuch Cartilages only as are deſign'd for ſome 


other Uſe, and whuch have not been treated 


of before, 


WE THE Cartilages of the Head may pro- 
1 perly be reduc'd under Three Heads, to 
WE wit, the Cartilages of the Eye-tids, of the 
Ve, and of the Ears. : 

The Eye-lids are provided with Two Car- 
W tilges, each of them one; fo that one is 
W tc ſuperior, the other inferior. Among 
WE theſe, the ſuperior is larger in Men, but leſ- 
b. in Birds. They are call d Cilia by the 
Lain, and are placd at the Extremities of 
de Eye-lids, betwixt the Skin and the Mem- 


ola Creſcent. The Uſe of theſe Cartilages 
W 15 to extend moderately the Eye-lid, and to 
keep it expanded; for without it, when the 
Helids are corrugated, when we ſput our 


Hes, they would not have been able to 


me that equal Compreſſion that they 
make now. Fallopius has diſcover d another 
W Citilage in the interior and ſuperior Part 
col the Orbit of the Eye, unto which he has 
aden the Name of Trochlæa, or a Pulley, 
tom its Figure: Of which we ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter in the Hi- 
tory of the Muſcles. | . 

The Noſe has Five Cartilages: (I.) The 
& <ilaginous Septum or Partition, which be- 
durung at the oſſedus Partition, divides the 
Node into Two Parts. (2, & 3.) Are plac d 
W = tlic Sides; which beginning at the broad 
ad inferior Part of the Two Bones of the 

| Noſe, are pretty thick and hard, but grow 
| inderer near the Extremity of the Noſe. 
8: 5.) Have their Poſitron in the Jower- 


W branc that covers the Eye-hds, in the Form 


_ K ͤ——L-—) Z- H PJ ͤcłt 


of the Cartilages of the Superior Venter, or the Head. 


moſt Part of the Noſe, and cover the Ex- 
tremities of the beforeſaid Cartilages, each 
of them terminating in one of the Cavities 
of the Noſe, "which they keep expanded. 
They are join d to one another under the 


cartilaginous Septum by Means of the Skin 


and the Membranes, and ſurround both the 


Cavities of the Noſe, forming its Ale. They 


are of a harder Subſtance than the cartila- 


ginous Septum, and of a ſemicircular Figure, 


the incurvated Part being turn'd towards 
the cartilaginous Septum of the Noſe ; but 
that which makes the Ala, ſofter, and al- 
molt ſemicircular. Sometimes they are di- 
ſtinguiſhable into Two Parts; ſo that the 
Part which ferms the Ale is evidently diſ- 
cernable from that which is ſituated under 
the cartilaginous Septum And then the Note 


has Seven Cartilages 1n all. 


The Auricula, or exterior Ear, is of a cars 
tilaginous Subſtance on its ſuperior Part, 
call'd the Pinna, but carneous on its inferior, 


call'd the Lobus. It was made cartilaginous, 


that it might be the better able to tupport 
it ſelf by its Hardneſs, and by its Flexibility 
defend it ſelf againſt external Injuries. It 
has its Riſe in that Foramen of the Meatus 
Auditorius, which is very conſpicuous in the 
Oſſa Temporum; from whence they are ex- 
panded in a continued orbicular Cartilage. 
At its 7irft Riſe it is both hard and thick; 
but by degrees, as it is more remote from 
o * * . . 

its Beginning, it grows thinner and ſofter. 
This Cartilage bas various Cycumyolutions, 
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being ſometimes convex, ſometimes concave; 
each of which have their peculiar Names ; 


of which we have given an Account in that 


a 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


Part of the Firſt Tract, where we ſpoke 
of the Denominations of the Extern 
Ear. | | 


—_—_————_— 
——— 


CUBA 


Of the Cartilages of the Middle and Interior Venter of the Bug, Wi 


TH E Lunes are plac'd in the middle 
Concavity of the Thorax ; and the Aſ- 
pera Arteria, which belongs to them, ſeems 
to conſiſt almoſt wholly of Cartilages. 
This Arteria is divided into its Head, or the 
Larynæ, and into its fiſtulous Part, of the 


Pipe. je 
The Larynæ conſiſts of Four Cartilages, 


over which is placd the Fifth, call'd the 


Epiglotics, The Firſt of theſe is call d the 
Cartilage Thyroides, or Scutiſormis; the Se- 
cond the Cricoides, or Annularis; and the 
Third and Fourth the Guttales, or Arytænoides. 

The Firſt Cartilage, call'd Thyroides, or 
Scutiformis, having obtained its Denomina- 
tion from its Figure, which reſembles unto 
a Shield, is the biggeſt of all thoſe that be- 
long to the Larynx. Its Poſition is on the 
anterior Part; ſo that in living People it 
may be reach'd with the Hand or Fingers; 
and in Males, of a dry and lean Diſpoſition 
it is conipicuous on the Outſide, being that 
which is commonly calld the Adam's-Apple. 
This is a ſingle lane convex on the 
Ou:!:de, and concave within, reſembling on 


one Side upto a Quadrilaterum, which is 
longer on one Side thin the other, excepting 


that in the Middle; on its ſuperior and an- 
tcrior Fart, 11 has a {all Chink, and at its 
Extremities its Proceſſes: For its Procefles 
are plac'd at each of its Extremitics, to wit, 
Two on the ſuperior, and Two on the in- 
ferior Part. By the Firſt of theſe, which 
are long, it is conjoin'd with the inferior 
Sides of the Os Hyordes, by an intermedious 
oblong Ligament ; but by the latter, which 
are {horter, it is articulated with the Second 
Cartilage, or the Cricoides, by an Arthrodia, 
becauſe theſe Proce ſſes, with their flat ſmall 
Heads, enter the ſupexficial Sinmw's of the 


me 


— — — — — 
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Cricoides ; ſo that the Cartilage Thyroide by 
a manifeſt Motion, by the Help of which 
the Larynæ is either dilated or contracdel. 

The Second Cartilage, call'd the Crinig, 
is ſmaller than the former. It has obtaing 
the Name of Annularis, from its Figure 
Tis call d alſo the Ianominata by ſome. Thi 
N may very properly be calld the 
Baſis of all the other Cartilages of the Ly. 
Hu, becauſe it is plac'd in the lowermgf 
Part, and ſupports the reſt : For, becauſe 
they could not be ſuſtain d by the Cartilage 
of the Pie, (they being too weak) nor be 


articulated with them, (they being too tlin 


the Cricoides was form'd for both theſe Fun- 
ctions; and at the ſame time to keep the Ly 
rynx always open. In its anterior Part it iz 
convex, ſlender, and of a ſemicircular Fi 
gure ; but on its poſterior, broader, bigge, 
and {mooth : In the midſt whereof is a Kind 
of a Ridge, call'd the Spina Innominata « 
the Cartilage, by Galen. 

The Third and Fourth Cartilages, call 
the Arytænoides, are the ſmalleſt of all, reſting 
upon the ſuperior and poſterior Part of the 


Cricoides, in the Cavity of the Thru. 


They are articulated with the Cicoides by 


Cinghhimus; ſo that they are capable & 


Flexion and Extenſ:on both ſtreight forwad 
and to the Sides, and ſhutting up as well a 
of opening the Chink. They are call'd tle 
Guttales, becauſe they are not unlike a Gut- 
ter, if you take a View of them whillt th 
ſuperior Proceſſes of each of them are as yt 
incloſed within the commons Membrane, 
There are Two of them; for thoſe that hare 
made only One of them, have been mil 


guided by this Membrane, which {ſerving 


as an Involucte to both, hides as it wer 


their ſeparate Subſtance. They have al 


ih o 
bones. 


Figure, 
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= e Rimula, or Glottis. 

| 7 5 | theſe, within the Thyroides, 1s 
cd another very ſoft Cartilage, call d the 
cbt, from its Poſitzpn above the Glottzs, 
= Pimala, not unlike an Ivy-Leaf; and be- 
be mcwhat rigid and erccted, gives a free 


WE 6:75: to the Air that goes into the Lungs ; 
but on | 


* Weicht of Aliments, ſhuts up the Rimnla, 
Wc: puffing into the Arteria Aſpera. 
be 5/4 of the Aſpera Arteria, or the 
Vind-Pipe, is the Second Prrt of this Arte- 
„ald br, from its Irrigation, be- 
aue the Ancients believ'd that this was 
te common Paſſage for Liquids, as the ſolid 
Aliments paſs d into the Stomach. It is a 
W Compoſition of many Carti lages conjoind 
vich one another by the Means of Mem- 
bunes. Theſe Cartilages are of an annular 
Faure, thin, and pretty broad; yet are not 
W cuitc circular, but want about a Fourth 
ba of a compleat Circle, on that Side 
W where they look towards the Back, and 
W touch upon the Oeſophagus; whence they 
me given them the Name of Sigmiformes, 


rior and their inferior Proceſſes. 
ior being ſoft and laxe, and recur- 
ward, when they are conjoin'd, 
able exactly to a Gutter ; but the infe- Part; but does not form an exact Circle. 

[ The ſuperior of theſe Carti lages are the Jar- 


15 he other Hand, being not a little 
bdaible when preſs d downwards by the 


1 3 ind thereby prevents any thing from falling 
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from the C of the Greets : However, that 


Fourth Part is made or fill'd up by a Mem- 
brane, the ſame that encloſes all the other 


gelt and broadeſt : The inferior are finaller 
and narrower, which by degrees are atte- 
nuated into very ſmall ones; for their 


whole Extent reaches not only to the Tugu- 


lum, but even into the Lungs : But when 
they come to the FJugulum, and enter into 
the very Subſtance of the Lungs, they form 
a compleat Circle, becauſe it was requiſite 
that the Aſpera Arteria ſhould be always ex- 
panded, for the Inſpiration and Expiration 
of the Air. 

The Thorax has another Cartilage alſo 
call'd the Xiphoides, or Euſfſormis, which is 
annexed to the inferior Part of the Breaſt- 
Bone: Of which we have ſpoken alread 
when we gave you an Account of the Ster 
num. 

In the Inferior V. enter, or Region, there is 
no more than One Cartilage, which is very 
remarkable, in Children eſpecially, being 
coherent with the whole ſuperior Circle of 
the Os Aium, call'd the Spine and the Appen- 


dage of the Offa Innominata; where divers 


Muſcles have their Originations ; but in 
adult Perſons 1t degenerates into a Bone, as 
all the other Appendages do. 


* 
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THE Bones and Cartilages ſerve for a 
= Fence and Baſs to the Body; but ſince 
bey rcquir'd alſo ſomething that might con- 


| Bones that are join'd togethet by a large but 

bee Articulation, Nature has contriv'd cer- 
| fan Ligaments, by the Aſſiſtance of which 
they may with more Conveniency and Se- 

cunty perform their Functions, without be- 

mz in conſtant Danger of Luxations. 

A Ligazent is a ſimilar Part of our Body, 

al of Senſation, of a medious Subſtance, 


un and keep them together, eſpecially thoſe | 


1 


Treats of the Ligaments, their Nature, Uſe, and Differences. 


betwixt a Cartilage and a Membrane, de- 
ſigned for the tying and keeping together 
the Joints of the Bones. We call it a fi- 
lar Part, becauſe every Part of it is like 
unto one another. Its Subſtance is bernirt 
that of a Cartilage and. a Membrane, becaule 
it is ſofter than the firſt, and hardc: thin 


the latter; though ſometimes it comes nearer. 


to the Nature of a Cartilage, ſometimes to 


that of 2 Membrane; from whence do ariſe 


Two Sorts of Ligamente, to wit, the carti- 
laginous and membranous. They are deſigned 
8 for 
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for the tying together of the Joints of the Bones; 
which Wards ſhew the principal Uſe of the 
Ligaments, which are ſo call'd a Ligando : 


For they do not only tie together thole Bones 
that are immoveable, as the Offa Pubis, but 


thoſe alſo that are articulated for Motion, 
as thoſe of the Joints. The only Difference 
there is betwixc theſe Two different Ways 


of tying them together, is, That the firſt is 
more compact, the other more laxe. This 


Laxity is contriv'd in ſuch a Manner, that 


they may perform theſe Motions netwith- 
ſtanding theſe Ligaments with Conveniency; 
but cannot flip out of their Place, unleſs by 
ſome violent and ſudden external Force. 
To perform their Function the better, they 
nere made void of Senſation; for Man mult 
have been ſubject to conſtant Pains, if by 
the Colliſion of the Bones the Ligaments had 
been ſenſible of Pain. They have alſo ano- 
ther Uſe, to wit, to keep {ome Parts in their 
proper Poſition : Thele are either the Viſcera, 
as the Liver and the Non; or the Bones, as 


does the Ligament of the Second Vertebra; 


or the Maſcles and their Tendons, as the an- 
nulary Ligaments in the Arms and Legs. 
Some allo, like the Cartilages, ſerve for an 
Addition to the Acetabula of the Bones; 
ſuch is that Ligament which is pla: d at the 


Sinus of the Scapula, where it is articulated 


with the ſuperior Head of the Humerus. 
The Ligaments differ from one another, 
Firſt, in Reſpect of their Temperament and 
Sb/tance ; tor conſidering that ſome incline 
more to a cartilaginous, others to a membra- 
nous Nature; ſome are very hard, others 
very ſoft ; and others again keep a Medium 
betwixt both: Whence it is, that (as we 
ſaid before) they are diſtinguiſh'd into Car- 
tilaginous and Men branous. Thoſe that are 
like unto the Membrancs are the common 
Ligaments, that incloſe the Joints ; but to 
the Cartilages, which lie betwixt the Joints, 
and are either round, which ariſing from the 
Head of one Bone, are inſerted into the 
Sinus of another; or broad, ſuch are thote 
that tie the Bodies of the Vertebræ together. 
In reference to the Age and Sex, they are 


much ſofter in Children than in aged Peo- 


ple, and in Women than in Men. 

As to their Figure and Magnitude, ſome 
a rund, as the-carttlaginous Ligaments 
that are betwixt the Bones, ſuch as is that 


by which the Head of tlie Femur is chic 
with the Acetabulum of the Coxendix 0 Wy 
are broad, ſuch as thoſe that incitcle th 
Joints, call d. the common Ligamenti, I 
thoſe that tie together the large Joints my 
of Neceſſity be the biggeſt, and thoſe i 
leſſer Joints ſmaller : And this Diff, 
in their Magnitude has a Relation not gy 
to their Length, but alſo to their Bray 
and Thickneſs ; for where a greater Strengh 
was required, by Reaſon of the ſtrong My, 
tions of a Joint, or where the Articulati 


of the Bones was weak and flight, by Re. 


ſon of a ſuperficial Cavity, they muſt u 
Neceſlity be thicker than otherwiſe. 

There is alſo no ſmall Difference in Rx 
ſpect of their Namber ; for Nature has ng 
conjoin'd one Ligament only with g 
Joint, but oftentimes more, where the 
was any Danger of a Luxation. Thus n 
the Joint of the Femur with the Cox 
there 1s, beſides the common Ligama 


which is broad, and. ſurrounds the uh 


Joint, another round cartilaginous Lig. 
ment: And in the Articulation of the fam 
Femur with the ſuperior Appendage of tle 
Tibia, there are ſeveral Ligaments on th 
poſterior Part, becauſe that being the weakel, 
it requir'd it the more. 

They differ allo in their Situation, thus 


ſome are ſuperior, {ome inferior, anterior, ad 


poſterior, ſome on the Right, others on th 
Left : But their main Ditference conſiſts in 
this, That ſome have their Poſition without 
the Joint, becauſe they inveſt it all abou, 
as thoſe that are call'd the broad Ligaments; 
but others within the Joints, betwnt tit 
Boncs, as thoſe round Ligaments which tie ti 
gether both the Joints of the Ferrer, to vi 
the ſuperior with the Acetabulum of tit 
Cexendix, and the inferior with the Two 
Sinus: of the Tibia; as hkewile thote that 
are plac'd betwixt the Bodies of the Yerteny 
which are alinoſt of a cartilaginous Naturt 

They have their Riſe at, and are coherent 
to, the Bones that make the Joint, to f, 
the Circumferences of the Heads and tl: 
Edges of the Cavities, where there are mak 
commonly ſome Foramina, and ſome Ir 
equalities on the Surface, for the Come 
mency and Strengthening of their Origin: 
tion, as well as their Inſertions. 
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1 Sorts, tome belonging to the whole, 
the hers to {ome Part only. Thoſe that 


Iezments that belong to the Firſt and Se- 


Npertornied, but to the Part 0 only which ap- 
Iyerain to the Jiferior Maxilla, the Os: Moi- 
Ws, and to the Tongne. EE 

8 The Head is articulated with the. Firſt 
Wr:brs by. a membranous Ligament, that 
Taarrounds the Whole Joint. This is 0 


ban {uffer a Luxation, which of Neceſſity 
il prove mortal. 
But with the Second YVertebra it is conjoin'd 


ery Point of the Dens of the Second 
tera of the Neck, and is implanted 
nto the Os Occipitic, near its Firſt great 
Firmen, through which the Spmal Mar— 
takes its Egreſe. The Second begins at 


nd proceeds to the other, and incloſes the 
Wcntitorm Proceſs of the Second Vertebra on 
W's poltcrior Part, and keeps it in its Poſi- 
on. Or elle, the Second Ligament is that 
lich cloſes up the Sinzs Quadratus of the 
Fit Fertebra on the poſterior Part, which 
Wis formed for the recervitig of the Dens. 
FW 5 very ſtrong, and of a cartilaginous 
ute, to prevent the Deus from flipping 
Po! ts Place or Sinus in the violent Mo- 
emo the Head backwards ; which muſt 
eeſuy prove fatal by reaton of the 
WW preion of the Spinal Marrow by the 
ad Deus. | 

: [Sides this, the Fir? Fertcbra is conjoin'd 
ah the Second by a fender membranous 
ment, which is the fame both in reſpect 


8 A 
8 TER 


Ihare a Relation to the whole Head, are the. 


ond Vertebra, upon which the ſtreight, as 
well as the lateral Motions of the Head are 


hong, that this Vertebra will ſooner break 


' by Two Ligaments: The Firſt is very ſtrong, 
Wound, and cartilagtnous, ariſing: from the 


ee Side of the Firlt Verrebra of the Neck, 


r 


3 of the Ligaments of the _—_ of the Thorax, and the Inferior- 
is r | 


rx ligaments of the Head are of Two of its Subſtance, and of the Manner of 
IT Connexion with the other - commm Liga- 


ments. 
The other Vertebræ are tied 
Two Ligaments. The Firſt 1 


rounds the Vertebræ on all Sides. And tho 


it is very thick and ſtrong every where, yet 
it is thickeſt of all on the Sides towards the 
anterior Part, where the Yertebre themſelves - 


* 


are Jomewhat thicker. 


The Second Ligament is cattilaginons, and 


placd betwixt the Bodies of the Vertebræ, 


unto which it is alike both in its Breadth 


and Figure, 


The Joint of the inferior Maxilla with 
the O Temporum is cover'd by a common 


Ligament. 


The Os Hyoides has alſo Two ſtrong Liga- 
ments, which are conjoin'd with its Sides: 
but beſides theſe, it-has others, that are car- 


tilaginous and round, and - inſerted into 
both 


and kept as it were in an Equilibrium. | 
The Tongue is provided allo with a very 


ſtrong membranous Ligament, Which is 
placd under the middle Part of its Body, 
at the Extremity whereof grows a String, 
calPd the Frænum of the Tongue, which if it 
reaches as far as the Teeth, it hinders the 
free Motion of the Tongue in Children. 


The Vertebræ of the Thorax and of the 
Loins are provided with the ſame Ligaments, 


as we have told you before concerning the 


reſt, excepting the Firſt and the Second Ver- 


tebræ of the Neck; and the other Joints of 


the Thorax are tied together by the common 
membranous Ligaments, ſuch I mean as in- 
cloſe the whole Joint. Such are thoſe that 

; | 2010. 


together by 
ents. is very ſtrong, 
and befmear'd with an unctuous and mucous - 
Humour, ſuch. as is obſervable alſo in the o- 
ther Joints. It is a common Ligament, and ſur- 


th its Sides, by the Means of which it is 
conjain'd together with the adjacent Parts, 
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198 
join the Ribs with the Fertebræ; but they 
are pretty ſtrong and thick, eſpecially in 
the Pirſt and Second Rib; and thoſe that 
conjoin the Ribs with the Sternum are like- 
wile the ſame, only that they are not quite 
ſo ſtrong, and thinner. . g 
In the Inferjor Venter there are divers Li- 
gaments: The Firf is that ſtrong Ligament 
which ties the Os Ilium to the Sacrum. It 
embraces the whole Joint, being membra- 


nous on its exterior Part; but in that Part 


which is inſerted betwixt theſe Two Bones, 
it is hard and cartilaginous: Thus is that 


* 


3 


Buller Anatomics, 
Ligament which is relaxated in hard : 


bours, as we have ſhewn before, 

The Second Ligament it that which, jon 
the Os Sacram with that of the On 
and is twofold ; one, which is round q 
very ſtrong, having its Rite at the 0, 
crum, where 1ts Fifth Bone 1s uniteg wi 
the Sixth, and being inſerted into the ett 
rior Protuberancy of the Os Hlinm, ff., 
_ 1 0 _——_ Place, and js in. 
planted into the poſterior Appendage 
Os Cuxendicis. S T nh 5 $7 0! th 


IJ Here are divers Ligaments belonging to 
that Part, which begins at the Scapula, 
and is call'd the Hand, to wit, thoſe that 


join the Scapula with the Humer us, next the 
Humerns with the Radius, the Cubitus with 


the Radius, and both theſe with the Carpus, 
and this again with the Metacarpus; and 
laſtly, thoſe that make the mutual Con- 
nexion betwixt the Bones of the Fingers. 


Of thoſe Ligaments which tie the Hume- 


rus to the Scapula, there are Five: (I.) Is a 
common, broad, and membranous Ligament, 
which having its Riſe on the Edges of the 
Cervix of the Scapula, and ſurrounding the 
whole Joint, is inſerted in the internal and 
anterior Part of the Head of the Humerss. 
The Second, which is the ſtrongeſt of all, 
and plac'd on the ſuperior Part, ariſes from 
the external lateral Part of the Proceſs An- 
eyroides, runs obliquely, and is implanted 
into the Side of the Acromium, without as 
much as touching the Hamcrus. The Third, 
which is round, has its Origin at the exte- 
rior Part of the fame Proceſs Ancyroides, 
and ends in the interior Part of the external 
Head of the Humerus. The Fourth begins 
in the ſuperior Part of the Crvir of the 
Scapula, winch is next adjacent to the Pro- 
cels Ancyroides, being acute, and taking its 
Progreſs over the internal Head of the Hu- 


of the Ligaments of the Limbs; 


* 
and ſirſt, of thoſe of the Hand 


merus, terminates in its exterior Head, Th 
Fifth ariſes in the ſame Place with the Fur, 


and ſtretching obliquely, 1s inſerted inthe 


poſterior Part of the external Head of th 
Humer ut. 
All theſe Five Ligaments are common! 


ſuppoſed to be formed to prevent the Lutz 


tions of the Humerus, which is articulated 
with the ſlight Sinus of the Scapula: But 
in my Opinion tis the Firſt alone that pr. 
forins this Function. The Second, which 
does not as much as touch the Ha 
was delignd for the Muſculus Superſcapus 
ris Superior, to keep it in its Place when it 
contracted; for its Tendon is kept by tl 
Ligament on its ſuperior Part in its Pla 
juſt as the annular Ligaments do the Mul- 
cles that bend the Fingers. Of this you 
may be convinced by ocular Inſpechon; 
for if you draw this. Muſcle towards ib 
Origin, you may ſoon be convind bor 
ready it is to ſlip out of its Place, were i 
not for that ſtrong Ligament, which con. 
tains it within its Bounds, The oller 
Three were deſign'd for the Inſertion d 
Three Muſcles; for the Muſculus Infraſes 


laris is inſerted in the Third Ligament, tit 


Supraſcapular is Superior 1n the Fifth, and tht 
interior Scapalarss into the Fourth. 
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me Talis and the Una have alſo their 
esamente, by which they are conjoin d 
in che Humerus and with the Carpus, as 
1 10 with one another: With the Humerus, by 
3 9 common membranous Ligaments ; but 
ih the Car pus, firſt allo by one common, 
afterwards by two 1 7 one of which 
ties the Lua and the other the Radius toge- 
ier with the Carpus. They are both round, 
itte firſt having its Rite in the Proceis Sty- 
lil of the Os (ubiti, and ending in the 
our Bone of the Carpus, and the other 
beginning at the Point of the Radius, and 
erminating in the Carpus. Both theſe Bones 
ie à mutual Connexion by Means of a 
gong membranous Ligament ; which ha- 
ins its Riſe in the whole acute Line or 
ate of the UI, is inſerted into the 
krhole oppoſite acute Line or Ridge of the 
Nadi, and divides the internal Muſcles of 
Ide Cybitys from the external. 3 
de Bones of the Carpus, of the Meta- 
, and of the Fingers, are provided 
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Burgen; Ligaments, which like Wings 
ſurround and tie them together. However 
the Bones of the Metacar pus have not only 
their Ligaments on the exterior Part, but 
on the Inſide alſo, where their Sides face one 
another, and are faſten d together by Carti- 
ages. | 
The 
ments obloryable in the Hand, for the Con- 
veniency of the Tendons that take their 
Courle to the Fingers, which are by them 
kept in their natural Poſition, They are 
calld the Annular, and paſs tranſverſedly 
through the Hand. There are Tuo of them, 
One in the interior Part of the Hand for 
the Tendons of the Maſculi Flexores, and 
the other for thoſe of the Extenſores. But 
each of the Fingers, alſo have their Liga- 
ments of this Kind, ſeated in the external 
Part for the ſame End ; which being placed 
lengthways at the Sides, are like {6 many 
Channels, in which the Tendons of the 
Flexores Digitorum are expanded. 


CHA 
Of the Ligaments 


HE Leg beginning at the out of the 
| Cxendix, and ending at the Extremi- 
us of the Toes, muſt needs be provided 
MI many Joints, that Rand in need of Li- 
ments: (1,) The Joint of the Femur on the 
puperior Part with the Coxendix : (2.) Ano- 


ih the 77% and Fibula: (3.) The Con- 
ain of the Tibia with the Ebula : And, 
% Of both theſe Bones one with the other: 
Wd laſtly, in the Feet, where the Talus, the 


aller Ligaments. | © 
e erer Head of the Fmur is tied to 
bela of the Coxendiæ by Iwo Li- 
ens: (1) By a common membranous and 
ae Ligament, which incircles the whole 
ancuon of theſe Bones, being the thickeſt 
kGrongeſt of all the Ligaments of the 
e. The Second has its Peſiticn in the 


ker of the ſame Bore on its inferior Part 


Wi, the Pedium, and the Tees, require 


P; VIE 


of the whole Leg. 


Acetabulum, betwixt the Joint, being carti- 


laginous and round. It ariſes out of the 


lowermoſt Part of the Acetalulum, where its 
Edge is not oſſeous, but confilts of Ligaments 
only, and has ts Inſertion in the Foramen that 


is in the Middle of the Head of the Femur. 


The inferior Head of the Femur is conjoin'd 
with the Tibia and Fibala by ſeveral Liga- 
ments: The Firit is a common and mem- 
branous Ligament, which incloſes the whole 
Joint, excepting that Sizus in the fore Part 
where the Patella is ſituated, where it is tied 
molt ſtrongly together by the Tendons ot 
Three Mufcles. The Second is very ſtreng 
and thick, placd in the Poples. It has its 
Rite in the Middle of the poſterior Part of 


the Tibia; and aicending itreght upwards, 
is divided into Two Branches, which are af- 


terwards implanted into the Two inferior 


Heads of the Femur, The Third, which is 


anſwer- 


5 


re are beſides theſe ſome other Liga- 
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anſwerable to the Second Ligament of the 
Femur, is very ſtrong and thick, and has its 
Origin in that great Sms which is betwixt 
tlie Two inferior Heads of the Femur, (near 
the Place where the former is inſerted;) 
and ſtretching betwixt the Joint, is implan- 
ted betwixt the Two Sinus of the ſuperior 
Appendage of the Tibia, where it has an 
unequal Prominency. The Fourth is ſlen- 
der, and has its Inſertion betwixt the 
Two inferior Heads of the Femur. It ariſes 
from the Middle of the beforeſaid Second 
Ligament, where it is ſeparated into Tro 
Heads, and ſtretches upwards towards the 
Femur. The Fifth being round, covers the 
exterior Side of the Knee; and the Sixth on 
tlie contrary the interior Side. | 
The Tibia is conjoin'd with the Fbula on 
the ſuperior Part by a ſtrong Ligament, 
wyhich incloſes theſe Bones on the exterior 
Part; but on that Side where they are diſtant 
from one another lengthways, with a mem- 
branous, broad, and {lender Eigament; 
which ariſing from the Tibia with its ob- 
Lique Fibres, ſtretches to, and is inſerted in- 
to the Fibula. It is altogether like that Li- 
gament that conjoins the Cubitus to the Ra- 
dius, and divides the anterior and poſterior 
Muſcles of the Tibia. 
The Tibia and Fibula have their Connexion 
with the Talus by Three Ligaments. The 
Firſt is a common membranous Ligament, 
which ſurrounds the whole Joint: The 
other Two are cartilaginous; the Second ha- 
ving its Riſe at the Proceſs of the Tibia, 
vhich forms the interior Malleolus, and is 
inſerted into the internal Side of the Talus, 
which is receiv d by the Malleolus; but the 
Third on the contrary has its Origin at the 
Appendage of the Fibula, which forms the 


cartilaginous, Having its Riſe at the inteng 


'Calx. The Third ſurrounds the y þ 


external Malkolus, and is implanted ina; 
exterior Side of the Talus : al int ty 
The Talus is conjoin'd' with the Bier 
the Foot by many Ligaments. The Firſt . 
common Ligament, which incircles the Ta 
of the Calx with the Talus. The Second; 


Part of the Talus, and its Inſertion into 


Jour on the exterior Part. Its Riſe is in th 


Neck of the Tales, and its Infertion in tt 


Os Naviculare. The Fourth conjoinsthe 0 
Calcis with the Os Cubiforme; and being ye 

ſtrong and cartilaginous, embraces the Toi 
The Fifth having its Beginning at the (h. 


dix of the Talus, is implanted into theg, 


Cubiforme. 
The Ligaments of the Tarſus, of the þ 


dium, and of the Toes, are. the fame wih 


thoſe that are in the Hand; as likwþ 
thoſe that are in the Pedium are placl l 
twixt the Interſtices of the Bones, are c 
tilaginous, por as they are in the Muyy. 
pus; the reſt being membranous, 

_ Beſides theſe, there are here alſo obſer} 
the ſame annular Ligaments as in the Hin 
theſe containing the Tendons that take thi 
Progreſs to the Feet. The Firſt of theley 
tranſverſe in the anterior Part of the Fg 
and conjoins the Tibia with the Fibala, Th 
Second having its Riſe at the interior Ms 
leolas, is inſerted into the Os Calcs, Th 


forms Three Rings, though at firſt dci 


ſeems to be ſingle. The Third ariſsfm 
the external Malleolus, and is implanted in 


the ſame Os (Calcio. And laſtly, in them 


rior Part of the Toes there are the fame 
gaments as in the Fingers, through whi 


paſs the Tendons that bend the Into 


of the Toes, 


ae 
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Monſieur Dion s Demonſtration of the Bones was 2 thought fit to be brought in li 
ſbecauſe it is very well tranſlated into Engliſß before, and agrees in all the Material Pan 
1th Monſieur St, Hilaire. ; 
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. * HE Teeth are the moſt ſolid, the moſt 
II Gnooth and even, the moſt maſſy Bones, 


WDenter, guaſt Edentes, 1. F. Eaters, becauſe 
ee ſerve for the chewing our Meats. The 
ie their Firſt Appearance in the Sevent 
Feehth Month after the Child is born. 
Molt commonly there are Sixteen of them 
ech hw-bone, to wit, Four Inciſores, 
WT ro Cain, and Nine or Ten Molarec. 
The /:ciſores are flattiſh and ſharp-edged, 
& little convex on the Outſide, and concave 
a the Inſide. The Canini are round, and 
onted at the End; bnt the Molares are 
ne and uncqual at their Extremities. Theſe 
Waſt and the Canini were deſign'd for the 
Wreking and grinding of our Aliments, 
Wand the /nciſores to ſeparate and cut them in 
Wicces, The Inciſores and Canini have only 
ue Root, but the Molares are furniſhed 


_ ns | 
Our Jaws are provided with a good Num- 
pr of Tecth of different Figures, which 
Nee deſigned not only for the Maſtication 
ud Trituration of the Aliments, and for 
mmem's Sake, but alſo for the better 
Wiiiculation of the Words and Syllables. 

bit that you nay be made ſenſible in 
un Manner the Teeth, by 
os of the Muſcles, do contribute to- 
i the Determination of the Sound or 
voice, it muſt be conſider d, that the 
ct which the Mouth doth couſiſt are 
I take and framd in fuch a Maier, that 
en che Sounds are meircled with it 
s, they receive Gifferent pan 


tions, 180 


4 onſidering their Smallnefs. They are call er 
Mouth but a. little, ſo, as to make your 


ih Two or Three, and ſometimes witk 


the various 
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rding to the different Way of the 


Opening of the Mouth. 


As for Inſtance: When you open your 


Lower Te&th.to advance towards the Upper 
Teeth, this will form a Sound or Voice 
which terminates in E. If you make your 
Teeth to approach ſtill nearer to one another, 
yet ſo as not to touch one another, this will 
determine the Sound or Voice which termi- 
nates in J. Laſtly, if you bring your Tet]! 


very near to one another, yet ſo as not ab- 


{olutely to cloſe. them, and at the ſame 
time draw your Two Lips outwards 
without joining them cloſe together, you 
will then form a Voice or Sound which ter- 
minates in UV. Theſe are Three Vowels, or 
rather Three different Sounds or Voices, 
which cannot be eaſfly made without the 
Aſſiſtance of the Teeth. 35 
In the next Place, it is very well worth 
our Pains to enter upon an Enquiry, in 


what Manner theſe Checks are modified 


in the Voice, which, produce theſe different 
Articulations that are expreſs d in Writing 
by certain Characters call d Conſonants, and 
how at the ſame time the Teeth are ſubſer- 
vient towards. the Modifications of. the Air 


» * * 


upon theſe Occaſions. de: 99 
There are ſome, among wwe which owe 
their Articulation only to the Lips; ſuch 
are the Conſonants, P, N, B, which are 
are made by conjoining the 'Two Lips, and 
the Pound , and opening them again; 
e ene 
80 xl e Syllables Be, Ag, Cc, with this 
Difttrauee dees That when we pra- 
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nounce the Conſonant Ai, we open the and that the Air is compreſs d, refleqyq ;.. 
Mouth in the fame Manner as when we are terrupted, and exagitated, a Thouſanq Foy 
to utter the Vowel kk. fient- Ways by the feverat Motions dt f 
But there are a great many in-Which the Parts of the Moutn. 
Teeth do facilitate the Pronunciation: As 


for Inſtance; the Letter F is pronounced improperly enter upon an Examination x 


*when we conjoin our Lips from outivards up- the different Motious of th Tongue, which 
on the Upper-Teeth : ſo that the Air is com- contribute to the Formation and Articu); 
rreſsdin ſuchfa M Nene was tennes tion of the. Voice; but that I did jy hes 
open its Pafſage out vards without aking more ſuitable to our preſent Purpo ©, to de. 
2 whiſtling Noiſe; ſo that when you dit- fer this Enquiry to that Part of this Nei 
cloſe your Lips, it forms the Voice A, and where we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak q 
articulates the Syllable Fa: The laſt of the Organ of the Taſte. | 


And upon this Occaſion we might 9 


ther, as in the preceding. 


Voice; and the firſt, which, giltingz T {hes 
the Manner by which this Voice is articu- 
lated, and ſounds, at the ſame Time with 


"the other, is call'd thence a 0 


What has been ſaid in reference of the 


Letter F with te Vowel % maß be ap- 
plied to the ſame Conſonant with 0. 
ther Voices or Vowels, without any Dit- 


ference in their Articulation, which is the 
tame, becaufe it always begins by diſclofing 
our Lips; and it does not receive its diffe- 


rent Determmations from any Thing elſe, 


but from the different Poſition the Parts of 
the Mouth are confined to when they form 
theſe different Voices or Sounds. 'T1s-fur- 
ther obſervable, That 1n this laſt Articula- 


tion, che Lips do not join fo exactly toge- 


The /" Contonant-is pronounced like the 
Letter F, 'with this Difference only, That in 
the Letter F we preſs the Lip cloler to the 
Teeth than in the Conſonant. . 
In the Pronunciation of the Two Letters 
Sand 3, we bring the Under-Fecth pretty 
cloſe to the Upper-Teetly; which is the Rea- 
ton why the Air cannot make its Paffage out 
of the Mouth, without making a whiſtling 
Noe. e „ 8 
In the Pronunciation of the. Fetter D, the 
Teeth of the Upper-Jaw are ſtruck upwards 
by the End of the Tongue. In the Forma- 
tion of the Letter V, they are touch d upon 
or ſtruck near the Palate: And when we 
pronounce the Letter 7, both the Upper and 


Under-Teeth are fuck againft at the, Place 


where they cenjoin togeilier: Tis Ih this 
Manner that the Teeth ſtrengtlſen The EQ 
or Sound, ani their different Artreutatrone, 


- which-8--call'd a Vowel; becatiſe it expreſſes Though the Teeth are progenerated fig 
the Determination of the Sound, 7. e. the 


the Seed, as well as all the other Bones ar 
-ncyertheleſs their Encreafe or. Growth ; 
petamed in a different Manner. 
Ihe Alveolus or Socket in a Fxtus is to. 
'vided with a Membrane ſhaped like ; 


{inall Bladder, interſpers d with an uf, 


Kind of Net-work, might upon that A. 


1 * > 


count not unproperly be call'd Cin 
Some Time after the Birth of the Chil 
from this fall Bladder is expanded a Kin 
of gelatinous Glue, which, does form 1 
Layer, that is 1ndurated by little and little 
Now, whether this Matter iſſues from thy 
ſmall membranous Bag, or from the Art. 
ries, or from ſome Gland, is uncertain; 
but thus much is true beyond all Diſput 
that this is the true Germen, ar Seed, out d 


nite, Number of, Veſſels, which making 


3 


which the Teeth are formed. 


Upon this Firſt Layer ſome freſh Mattery | 


eather'd, which does form a Second, and! 
Third, till ſuch Time that the 0 of tle 
Tooth is brought to its full Growth. Tit 
Firſt Layers are always the cloſeſt and mot 


ſolid, becauſe they are prefs'd together I 


the others. 

They ' mult be confſider'd like ſo-man 
Eminencies or ſmall Hillocks, which lar 
their Valleys ſeated betwixt them, all 
are calld the Cavities of the Teeth: r 
which Reaſon it is, that the Teeth may k 
divided. into Camine, like the Horns; al 
they are nouriſhed alſo after the ſame Mat 
ner; for the ſmall Veſſels which pid 
through their Roots, do puſh forward 
17 Juice to their Extremitte ! 


Am : Manner as it docs for the Na 

0 ch, the: Skin, 10 wit, the ke 

Drop of che nutritious Juice, when 
e 


nter 
Pore, 
born 
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bee does of Neceſſity force from thenae 
= Pare that which-lics next cbefare it. Tis 
n this Manner alſo that the Plants do re- 
cee their Neuriſhment from the Particles 
cette Earth, whieh do enter into the Poro- 
ties of their Roots. 
bone Authors will not allow of 1 
ming as the Regeneration: of the: Tecth; 
bey alledge, That thoſe new Teeth that 
W come forth inſtead of thoſe that are fallen 
W out, are generated at firſt with the others, 
nnd that the Teeth being thus double in 
Number, they do not receive a ſufficient 
Voyply of Nouriſhment; and confequently 
WE thole that appear firſt, muſt of Neceſſity 
mie Way for the laſt. But Experience 
tecches us, That if a Tooth be drawn before 
WE th: Perſon comes to a certain Age, there 
WE ſucceeds a new one inſtead. of it; and if 
WE they do not grow again in ſome particular 
Bodies, the Reaſon is, becauſe their Roots 
are ſo big, eſpecially in the Mol ares, that 
towards the Concluſion of the Term of 
E their Encreaſe, they diſtend the AMveolus to 
ſuch a degree, as to deſtroy the Germen, and 
| thar Form ; but the Reaſon why they go 
not grow again in adult Perſons is, becauſe 
WE thcir Parts begin to be exſiccated and drawn 
together, dud, gh 
In the Motion of the inferior Jaw, Na- 
uur makes Uſe of a moſt ingenious Me- 
WW cnc} Contrivance, to wit, the Apophy/is 
WT Uroides, unto which the Muſculus Cro- 
le, is faſten'd, is elongated, with a 
Deen to lengthen the Strength or Force of 
WE ci the fixed Point, which is the Place where 
be inferior AMavilla is articulated with the 
. e which ſerves inſtead of a Suppor- 
ter to it. | - ö 
W for it is demonſtrable, That the farther 
de Strength is removed from the Center of 
dle Support, the greater is its Force; ſo that 
ou endeayour to lift up a heavy Bur- 


=% 


ME" 
r 


proach to the fixed Point, the eaſier it is to 
. taken up : But if you propoſe ( for 
3 0 to lift it up with your Teeth in 
3 * Middle, you will find your Strength to 
b becaule from the fixed Point to the 
3 comhen, and from tlie Burthen to the 
length, the Diſtances are alike. 5 


—_— | Medica," Chinmgion, Qc. 
ber or is puſb'd forwaid, into the ſmalleſt 


ten with the” Teeth, the nearer you ap- 
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Sometimes we feel à Kind of Irritation 
in tlie Teeth; eſpecially when we eat ſome 
ruits that are as yet unripe. Theſe Acids 
dos fix in ſomd meaſure thoſe Juices that 
nouriſſi the Gums: Whence it is; that their 
Veſſels begin to be tumified, and the Mem- 
branes become more tenſe, and conſcquently: 
more ſenſible. :: Theſe Juices by their Acidity 
do prick the ſmall Fibres of the Membrane 
which inveſts the Alveolus, and cauſe a vio- 
leht Pain. They are expanded over the Sur- 
face of the Tooth, and rub off its ſmall 
Particles, which makes it rough and un- 
ven. 9 1 n 00 ela Ty e 
There is alſo another Sort of Irritation 
belonging to the Teeth, which is occaſion d 
by the Noiſe or Sound of ſome ſharp- edged 
Thing: As for Inſtance: If you ſcrape a 
Piece of Braſs or Tin with a Knife or a File, 
and that by ſuch interrupted Motions as 
make a grating Noiſe in the Air, which be- 
ing; at the ſame Moment communicated to 
the Teeth, they begin to be grated and 
grinded together, not without ſome Senſe 
of Pain. Ihis grating Noiſe in the Air is 
communicated to the Membranes of the 
Gums, by that tremulous Motion which is 
made in the Membrane of the 7Tympanum or 
Drum of the Ear. This Communication 
of the Membrane of the Tympanam with 
the Membrane that does inveſt the Tooth, 
proceeds not only from the Vicinity of the 
Bone which it covers, but alſo from the 
Nerves” which they receive, which belong 
toithe ſame a. 5 | 
We are ſenſible of the ſame Affection and 


Pain when we chaw ſome Sand, or elſe tear 


a Hat with the Teeth: In theſe Caſes, the 
Teeth muſt of Neceſſity be looſen d by theſe 
ſmall and ſudden Shocks, which are occa- 
ſion'd here by the Bodies that have à Kind 
of a Spring, a Thing not obſervable in thoſe 
Things that are either ſoft or very hard ; 
for the ſoft Ones give way to the Gums, 
and the hard Bodies do preſs or ſqueeze it 
too violently together; but having no Spring 
or Reſort, they are not qualified to cauſe 

that ſame Senſe we are ſpeaking of here. 
Among all the Bones, there ære none that 
are ſo much ſubject to the Caries as the Teeth 
are: The Reaſon is, becauſe, beſides that 
Humour which iſſues from the Glands of 
Dd 2 the 


* 2 K 8 
* — 
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the Gums, and the Nutritious 3 
18 convey d- to them by the Ar ies, they 
are alſo md ſten d by: ther Saline, o Spittie. 
"Tis eaſie to be conceiv'd;: That if there ds 
any vitious Leaven dt Ferment in the Blood: 
it is More apt to be ſublimated, ox zaiſed 
upwards, than to be precipitated or caſt 


downwards; Nature thanks much: inclined, \ 


and meeting with mort! Facility, to di 
ebarge it through theſd Eminrctories. Blut 
the molt frequent Cauſe of the Carie of the 
Teeth is to be attributed to the flow and 
difficult Circulation of their nutritious 
uice; for the Veſſels do not pierce any 
deeper tlian their Roots; and only furniſh 
the nutritious Juice by Drops, andithat in 
no greater a. Quantity tian: what is abſo- 


lutely neceflary for their Nouriſment. 


Hence it is, that the Remainders of that 
nutritious Matter which is convey d to their 
Extremity, being not recortweyd into the 
Blood, by way of Circulation, without a 
great deal of Diffruly, is ee in caſe 
it meets with ſome impure Bodies or Parti- 
cles, to introduce an Alteration in their 
Subſtance, to deſtroy then Texture, and make 
them ulcerate. 210121291355 2: 1 ; 9949527 
Iii to this Cauſe that is owing that Kind 
of Caries where the Veſſels ate laid open 
but eſpecially the Nerve, which occaſions a 
moſt exquifite Pam by the leaſt Impreſſion 
that is made upon it by the Air. 
All the other Species of tlie Caries which 
are obſervable in the Teeth, are occaſion d 
either by Defluctions, or by certain Altera- 
tions in the Salma. Tis not for my preſent 
Purpole to enter upon a particular Deſcrip- 
tion of the Remedies that are preſcribed in 
the Caries by the Phyficianis: I will only 
mention one at this. Time, to wit, the 
Opium, which by its narcotique Quality not 
only quickly appeaſes the violent Pains of 
the Teeth, but allo checks the Progrets of 
the Fluxions. You may apply tt to the at- 
fected Tooth, as alſo to the Artery of the 
Temples, in form of an Emplaiſter.. 
Ihe Symptoms that very commonly make 
their Appearance when the J eeth begin firlt 
of alt to cut the Gums, and come forth out 
of the Aveali, in young Children, are, a 
very acute Pain, Convulſions, Coughs; a 
Difticulty of Swallowing, kn Averſion to 
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81 | Symtoms, cat, 
by: nvhing elle but: be ai Pat yay 
owes its Cduſe to a Solutid the Cain, 
nuity of. the ſmall Fibres, the Unien g 
which makes the Firſt Conſtitution of g 
Parts y it muſt be obſerved: here, Thitj, 


Peym) eum and the Skin of dhe LI 8 og 


Gums and mvelt rhe! whole aht 
do that when tlie Tecth begin to ſorte thy 
Paffage through the Porioſteum und the dh 
they occaſion | abundatice- of Ditulſc 
which do determine the Blood and the yy 
rits to flow in an irregufar and con 
Manner into the Mulcles of tlie Jaws, 1nd 
confequently do produee Paihs and Cru 
vulſions. 1 11 er een 
The, Muſcles make 'a Compreſſen 
their convulfive Motions upon the Ghia 
— Fae aaa 8 ne Out þ 
m a great Qaantity into the Canjyi 
the Mouth where, by irvitnig the Fn 
of the Lzvynz and of the Phun 
cauſes a Cough, and Difficulty '> Sig. 
lowing.” e 10115. e e 
:When this Salien is carried or fung dot 


f 


irritates or ſtimulates its Fibres, it @ 
an Averſion to Food. If by its long C. 
tiniance there it turns (ſhayp ard Action, i 
makes tuch ſtrong Impreſſions upon the H. 
bres of this Part, as to irritate it to Vomititt 
The Stomach does by its violent Contn- 
Cons preſs upon the Bileuris and Punt 
tick Ducts ; fo that the Bite and Pancreitil 
Juice being fqueezed out in a read 
Quantity than ordinary into the Cavity d 
the Inteſtines, occaſions a Looſeneſs. 
In caſe ſome of the vicious impure Pit 
ticles of this Ferment are'convey'd tio 


Blood is carried with a very rapid Moti 


to the Head, by the violent Fertnentatio 


which is occaſion d there, it produces #* 
ver and Heavifleſ ; 4 92 0 

To appeaſe the Pain, which is the Sprich 
from whence all the other Symptoms lt 
their Rite, you may rub the Gums vi 


bHarcs-Blood and the Decoction of the Kos 
of: Scor0ne7a, ànd other ſuch- like Net 
dies. Ale 925 2; e S008 
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with J 


Medica, Chinugita, c. 
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Wjoſeph Lanzon, M. D. his Anatomical Diſſertation of 
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Anatomica. 


he TEETH: Preſented to Johannes Jacobus 
| Mangetus, One of the Editors of the Bibliotheca 


WT! E Dentes, or Teeth, are ſo call'd, quaſi 
1 Elentes, i. e. Eaters. They are ſmall 
bones of their own Kind, hard, white, and 
lfnooth, inarticulated with the Alveoli of 
Wt Marille by a Gomphoſis, deſign'd firſt for 
Wil: Comminution and Grinding of our 
Food, and next for the better Pronunciation. 
have calld them Bones of their own 
W kind, becauſe they are deſtitute of the Pe- 
item; of which, more at the Conctuſion 
Wo! this Diſſertation. 

W They are of a very hard Subſtance ; and 
WE beczule they are daily worn away by Man- 
W ducation, they encreaſe alſo again every 
Dey: And it a Tooth 1 to fall out, 
nnd docs not grow again, the oppoſite Tooth 
ons to ſuch a Length, till it has f111d up 
W the vacant Space. Fallopius ſays, That the 
iamatrix remains in the Teeth till to a 
ue advanced Age. The Teeth are genera- 
td in the Womb out of the Seed; for 1 
ke obſerved, and ſhewn to my Auditors, 
bome imperfect Teeth in the Alveoli of 
1 3 betore they were Nine Months 


nn Brutes they appear ſooner than in Men, 
bere they ſhew themſelves about the Se- 
ech or Eighth Month after the Birth. 
e Firſt that make their Appearance are the 
eres, being leſſer and ſharper-edged than 
e fkelt; and the laſt are the Aolares. 
lildren are commonly afflicted with Fe- 
ee during the Time of Dentition, and 
h Looſenefs: Which ariſes from the Pain 
ee ſuffer whilſt they are perforating the 
uns. About the Seventh Year we cllange 


and the AMAolares, or Grinders. 


1 . 1 


„ 


our Teeth ; but this Change does not hap- 
pen to all at all Times, but moſt commonly 
to the Heiſores and Canini only, and thoſe 
of the Molare that are next to the Canini. 
I remember a Woman of 21 Years of Age 
who had not changed her Tecth; and a Boy 
of Nine Years, who had changed all the In- 
cifores, the Canini, and the Molares. They 
are plac'd in the Circumference of the Up- 
per and Lower Maxille : And the Dentes- 
Sapientie do not appear till about the 24ſt, 
26th, or the zoth Year of Age. In Men 
the Teeth are of Three Sorts, viz, the Inei- 
ſores, or Cutters; the Canini, or D $4. | 
e Fit 
are the foremoſt Teeth, being ſo call'd 
from their chewing or cutting the Meats. 
The Second are ſo nam'd from their Hard- 
neſs and Sharpneſs*: They are call'd alſo the 
Eye-Teeth; and there are no more than 
Two of them in each Maxilla. The laſt 
are the largeſt, and ſomewhat obtuſe ; ha- 
ving obtained their Name from their grind- 
ing of the Food. Of theſe there are more 
than of the Firſt Sort. 5 

As to the Number of the Teeth, it is not 
always the ſame in all Men; but moſt com- 
monly it amounts to Fifteen or Sixteen in 
each Maxilla. 
Pyrrhus, That he had one continued Bone, 
diſtinguiſh'd only by ſmall Lines inſtead of 
Teeth, is an extraordinary Thing. Pliny, 
Diemerbroeck, and Tho, Bartholin, have given 
us Inſtances of the ſame Nature. I have 
my ſelf obſerved a double Set of Teeth in 
a young Man of our City of 3 

An 


What Plutarch relates of. 
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206, 
L. 4. And Bartholia in his Anatomia Re- 
c. 12. Jormata ſays, That Lewis XIII. 

King of France, had a triple Row 
of Teeth. 0 EI 
Ihe Superficics of the Teeth is ſmooth 
and cqual, their Colour white, unleſs they 
be chang'd by Age, Sickneſs, or Neglect. 
I obferv'd in a Jew of about 33 Years of 
Age, that his Upper Dog-Tecth. were of a 
green Colour. Each Tooth receives an Ar- 
tery from the Carotides, a Vein from the Fu- 
gulars, and Nerves from a Branch of the 
Fourth Pair : Whence it is, and becauſe 
the Roots of the Teeth are inveſted with a 
very ſubtil Perioſteum, that they have a very 


- 


Bibliotheca Anatomic, 


becauſe they will bear the File, ang il 
break without Pain: But there is a gr. 
Difference betwixt Senſible in a geben 


Senſe, and Feeling of a Pain. The Tra 


are ſenſible of Aſperities, hard or ſef 
Things, without Pain; but ſuc viole 
Things as are the Extremities of in a 
Cold, do not only penetrate to that b. 
where their Membranes are, but alſo affe 
their Subſtance with Pain. 

Another Queſtion is, Whether the Fit 
Teeth are real Teeth, and whether thoſe tl 
ſucceed the Teeth that are fallen out * 

uite new Teeth, or only Branches arif 
rom the old Roots?  Diemerb?veck (in Aj: 


We 
WE cit 
Ahn 
din, 
een 
more 
bid 
Ws {ance 
ne 
be 


1 
fall « 
abou 


exquiſite Senſe. P. Dionyſ. in Anatom. De- tom. J. 9. c. 10.) is of Opinion, That though 
mont. affirms, That there is a very ſmall the Teeth about the Seventh Yer of Ag 
Cavity in the Teeth, into which there falls fall out, they leave their Roots behind 
ſometimes a Defluxion of an acrious'Sero- them; and that therefore the Firſt, as wel 
ſity, which corroding the Tooth, produces as the Second Tecth that ſucceed then, x 
fuch an inſupportable Pain, that the Pa- true and actual Teeth, and that they lan 
tient is ready to run mad, and is not deli- their Riſe out of the fame Roots; juſt as wi 
verd of the Pain without having the af- fee it in the Plants, and in the Horns of the 
fected Tooth drawn. Thoſe who talk of Stag; for we cut off the Plants, but anche 
Worms in the Teeth are very much miſtaken. ſprouts forth out of the ſame Root. The 
The Teeth have a three-fold Uſe : The Firſt Stag caſts his Horns, but new ones grow on 
is the Maſtication of the Aliments; the the ſame Root. Thoſe that are curious to 
Second the Articulation of the Voice : know more of this Argument, I will r& 
Whence it is, that ſuch as are deſtitute of to Columbus, Rolfincins, Euſtachius, Rin 
Teeth, do not pronounce without much Ge. Et 2 
Difficulty certain Letters, to wit, C, D, Ss, The Third Queſtion is, Whether tie 
7, A, Z. The Third is for Ornament's Teeth are Parts of the Body ? I ſay with N uit 
Sake; for a Set of well fram'd, well diſ- Hippocrates, Galen, and Ariſtotle, That they WW Caen 
pos'd, and white Teeth, is a great addi- are; for they are Bones, and therefore mul WWF Ib. 
tional Ornament to a Face. be Parts of our Body. We know the true WA tice 
Thus much concerning the Teeth in ge- Definition of a Part to be, to wit, a Sub- cler 
neral. Let us now proceed to give a ſhort ſtance or Body coherent to the whole, whoſe WM ti: ot 
Account concerning certain Queſtions ſtar- Subſtance depends on the whole, and de bons 
ted by ſome about the Teeth. fiend for ſome Function: All which being on, 
7 1 5 applicable to the Teeth, they are doubtles in tl: 
The Firſt is concerning their Senſation : Parts of our Body. 3 
For ſome are of Opinion, That the Teeth — The Fourth Queſtion is, What is the N. WM Third 
have a Senſe only in Reſpect of their Mem- ture of the Matter out of which the Tecth Laa 
branes ; but others pretend to maintain, both are formed? I am of Opinion, That tle Wi 
by Authorities and Experience, That they Tecth are generated out of the Seed, medite; 
are ſenſible even in their Subſtance. Their but immediate, out of that Matter which ö 
Authorities they found upon thoſe of Hip- prepard in the Marille ; for theſe produc | 
Poc rates, Aristotle, and Galen, and their Ex- à certain thickiſh, unctuous and viſcous 
perience upon the Two Extremities of Heat nutritious Matter, out of that Part of which, 
and Cold; for if either of them touch the that remains after the Maxilla have been jut- 
Teeth, they are extreamly ſenſible of it. ficiently nouriſhed, the Teeth are produced, 
Others are of Opinion, That they are not Our Ptccolomini calls it a ſpermatick All 
lenſible of rough, hard, or ſoft: Things, ment, : — The 
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The Fifth Queftion is, What makes them 
fall out, and to be ſucceeded by other Teeth, 
| lie f 
= 151 1 ans That the Maxillæa being nou- 
bed at firſt by thin, loft, and lacteous 
ilments, the Firſt Teeth are conſequently 
iin, and of a ſoft Subſtance ; but after the 
Leenth Near, when we begin to feed upon 
; ſolid and hard Meats, it is requiſite, 


W morc {0] : a 
1 eu inſtead of the ſoft Ext remies of the 


W ich might be adapted to the hard Sub- 


tore more uſeful to us. 


2 makes the Teeth encreaſe and grow conti- 
W ally, when it is evident that all the other 
bones have their Magnitude determin'd ? 
e continual Encreaſe of the Teeth ſeems 
vo be neceſſary and always uſeful to thoſe 
W Things for which they were made and de- 
nd, to wit, that they might be always in 
W : Condition to cut and break aſunder the 
iet; and as by their continual Action, 


uss fit this Loſs ſhould be repaired by a 
W continual Encreaſe. Perhaps this Encreaſe 
WT of the Teeth may be attributed alſo to the 
Nature of the Nouriſhment prepar'd in the 
lavilæ, which being conſtantly ſupplied 
bos the Teeth, they grow on.; whereas the 
runtious Matter of the Bones remains 
umctive after they are come to their due 
| Growth, 1 9 99 
= [i Seventh Queſtion is, What Diffe- 
race there is between the Teeth and the 
cher Bones? I fay, the Teeth differ from 
be other Bones in Three different Qualifica- 
bons: Eirſt, in being endued with Senſa— 
bon, as we have ſhewn before. Second ly, 
ni their Hardneſs and Solidity, for they are 
beer than any of the other Bones. And 
diy and Laftly in this, That the 
Lan do continually encreaſe, and grow. 


Medica, Chirargica, &c. 


Seventh Year of Age? Unto 


itt Tecth, there ſhould be produced others, 
bance of thoſe Aliments, and conſequently 


The Sixth Queſtion is, What it is that 


. they are worn out at their Extremities, it 


whereas the other Bones do always keep: 
within the Limits and Rules preſcribed to- 
them by Nature. „ 
The Eighth Queſtion is, What Diffe- 
rence there is between the Teeth theinſelves, 
and how many of them? I anſwer, there 
are no leſs than Six Differences: The Firſt 


depends on their Number; for ſome have 


only Two continued Bones, one in the ſu- 
perior, and the other in the inferior 2faxilla ; 
as Plutarch has obſerved of Pyrrhus, a King 
of the Epirotes : Whercas ſome. others have. 
26, others 28, and others 32, nay, ſome- 
times 34. The Second Difference relates to- 
the Rows of the Teeth : The Third to their 
Pofition and Production: The Fourth is: 
taken by Way of Similitude : Thus ſuch 
Feeth as arc like to the Teeth of a Comb,, 
are call d Dentes Serrati« Of which, lee: 
Pliny. The Fifth ariſes from the Difference 
in the Age: Thus we have the-Denzes Igno- 
rantiæ in Children, and the Dentes Sapicatie- 
in adult Perſons. The Sixth and the Main 
Difference relates to their Roots; for ſome 
have but one ſingle. Root, as the Canin ;. 
others have two, others three, and, ſome 
others four, as the Molares. | 

Some have ſtarted allo a Ninth-Queſtton, 
concerning the Ules of the Teeth, beſides 
the Three before-mentiond, to wit, for 
Maſtication, for the better Articulation. \ 
of the Voice, and for Ornament's Sake; 
and have added Two more: Ihe Firſt they 
have taken from Homer, ho ſeems to inti- 
mate, That the Teeth are a Fence againſt 
Garrulity, to keep the Tongue within 
Bounds: And the Second 1s, That the Teeth: 
were made alſo for the better Defence of 
Men; but this laſt Ute ſeems to appertain . 
much. more. properly. to tome. Prutes, ſuch. 
as Dogs, Wolves, Ce. | 


Dated ſrom my Study at Ferrara, the 2d of 
June, Anno 1697. 


1 Bones are made of hard Fibres, ſhould weaken: the 
f. 


Ing of the Places of their decaying Particles, 


ble Thickneſs have either a large Cavity, or ſufficient Strength, bath to ſupport tit 
elſe ſmall Cells: Either of theſe contain a 


certain oleaginous Subſtance or Marrow, in 
Proper Veſſels, like the Fat. In the larger 
Bones, this fine Oil, by the Heat of the 


of 
Paſlages leading to ſome fine Ducts, excava- 
ted in the Subſtance of the Bones length- 
ways, and from theſe other cross Paſſiges, 


not exactly oppoſite to one another, (le(t they are 1 


longitudinal Channels plac d nar 
of the Muſcles are. Theſe Fibres being ſoft the Sy 
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A ſhort Recapitulation of the Doctrine of te 
BONES in Humane Bodies. Taken out off 


James Keill, M. D. his Anatomy of the Hy 
mane Body Abridg d. 9 


2 a 


FLEET? 


Of the Bones, Cartilages and Ligaments, in General 


Lack IMC ati. 4 


Bone too much in On 


aſten d to one another by ſmall tranſ- Place) convey the Marrow ſtill further ing 


verſe Fibres, in the ſame Manner as thoſe more 


rface of the Bone, to the end that te ſofter 
Marrow may ſu pple the Fibres of the Br 3 


They are probably nouriſh'd by the Lym- and render them leſs ſubject to Fratture, 1 18 
Phatick Part of the Blood, convey tothem All the Bones except the Teeth, and when The | 
by the Arteries, and carried back by the the Bones are join'd together by Articulz 2 which 
Veins. Their Pores being fill'd by the Lym- tions, are cover d with a thin, ftrong, al figur 
Pha, they encreaſe, harden, and grow cloſe very ſenſible Membrane, call d the Peri; WG themſe 
to one another; and when their Pores are which ſeems to intimate, that it is an . Iituati 
full of this Subſtance, (which js ot their panſion of ' tome of the tendinous Fibres « = . ſina 
own Nature) the Bones are grown to their the Muſcles. Its Uſe is to ſupport the Ve 1 the E 
full Extent, Hardneſs, and Solidity. Their ſels which convey the Nouriſhment in and 5, 
Blood-Veſſels being compreſs d on all Sides the Subflance of the Bones. eres! 
y their oſſeous Ducts, convey no more Each of the larger Bones is bi ger at 1 allo in 
Blood than what is requiſite for the ſupply- Extremities than in the Middle, for the b. 


ter Articulations of the Joints, But be 
All the Bones that are of any conſidera- cauſe the Middle of the Bone required: 


Weight of the Body and to reſiſt any ous * 
ward Violences, the Fibres here are v7 
cloſe and compact, and the Bone is hollon 
within, and conſequently not fo cliff 
racturd: For of Two Bones of equi 
Length and equal Number of Fibres, tle 
roportion of their Strength will be accat 
ding to their Diameters. 
On the exterior Surface of the Bones ther 
ereral Cavities and Prominencies. A 


Oy, is evaporated through the {mall Pores 


Its Veſicles, and entring ſome narrow 


4 


W 9 


* 


Cavities are either narrow and ſhallow, or 
wide and deep. The Firſt. Sort is call'd 
Cle, and the Second Coryle. The Protube- 
nucies are diftinguiſh'd into 4pophyſes and 
FEE The Firſt is a Protuberancy made 
by thc Fibres of the Bone; and the Epiphy- 
Ja Prominency made by a ſmall Bone plac d 
upon the Extremity of a larger Bone, which, 
zs we advance in Age, are united in One. 
both the one and the other are commonly 
wen the Extremities of the Bones, being 
dLeſiand for the Inſertions of Muſcles, or 
elde for the Articulation of the Bones, their 
W hoc Difference conſiſting in their Figure: 
por if the Protuberancy be large and round, 
iss calld the Head, and the Part next ad- 
dining under it the Neck ; but if it be ſmall 
nnd round, it is call'd a Condylus. If it be 
pointed Prominency, then it is call'd Co- 
we, Syloides, Coracoides, &c. from its Re- 
W {mblance to ſome certain Thing. 
= The Bones contain abundance of very 
WS {@bti! and penetrating volatile Salt and Spi- 
m, ſome fœtid Sulphur, a little Phlegm, 
and much Earth. | 
A Cartilage is a ſmooth and ſolid Body, 
= {oficr than a Bone, but harder than a Liga- 
nent. It is without either Cavities or Cells, 
or Marrow, and deſtitute of any Membrane. 
be Cartilages have a natural Spring, by 
which, if they are forc'd from their natural 
8 figure or Poſition, they will return to it of 
WW them{clves as ſoon as the Force ceaſes. Their 
WF Situation is chiefly in thoſe Places where 
W 2 {mall and eaſie Motion is requir'd, as in 
the Ears, Noſe, Larynx, Arteria Aſpera, 
and Sernum; and their natural Elaſticity 
W {crvcs inſtead of Antagoniſt Muſcles. They 
allo inveſt the Extremities of the Bones, 


Medita. Chirurgica, Ofc. 


209 
where they are join'd together for Motion, 
being not only ſmoother than the Bones, 
and without Senſation, but alſo much ſoſter; 
by which the Attrition which is made by 
the Motion of the Joint is the more caſily 
ſupplied. 

A Ligament is a white and ſolid Body, 
ſofter than a Cartilage, and harder than a 
Membrane, being without any conſpicuous 
Cavities or Senſation. Their chief Ute is 
to tie the Bones together, that are articula- 
ted for Motion, to prevent their Diſloca- 
tions. 55 

Without inſiſting here upon the various 
Sorts of Articulations of the Bones, and 
their Denominations, which have been ſuf- 
ficiently explained before in ſeveral othet 
Treatiſes, it will be ſufficient to ſay in this 
Place, That the Ends of all the Bones that 
are join'd to one another with a manifcf{ 
Motion, are tied together by membranous 
Ligaments, which riſe from the Conjunction 
of the Epiphyſis with the Bone; and paſſing 
over the Articulation, are'inferted at the 
{ame Place in the other Bone. Thus they 
form a Kind of a Bag, which encompaſſes 
all that Part of the Extremities of the Banes 
which act upon one another; and this Big 
contains a Mucilage, which is ſubſervient 
to the eaſier Motion of the Joint, and is ſe- 
parated by certain Glands, that lie in ſome 
Fat on the Inſide of the Ligaments. Such 
Bones as have their Articulations by Gingly- 
mus have much ſtronger Ligaments on 5 | 
Sides than on their anterior or poſterior Part, 
that the Protuberancies may be kept ſteady 
in their Cavities in their Motions; without 
which, they would be ſubject to frequent 


Diſlocations. 
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TEC 
Of the Bones of the Skull. 


J HE Oanium, or Skull, is a Compoſi- 
tion of ſeveral Pieces, which being 
join'd together, make a conſiderable Conca- 
vity, which contains the Brain. : 

The Bigneſs of the Skull is proportio- 
nate to the Bigneſs of the Brain, being of a 
round Figure, but ſomewhat flat at the 
Sides : Its Roundnets being the moſt capa- 
cious for the containing of the Brain, and 
its Flatneſs coniribpting to enlarge the 
Sight and Hearing. 

Each Bone of the Cranium is compoſed of 
Two Laminæ, or Tables, between which 
there is a ſpongeous Subſtance, made of 
ſome bony Fibres proceeding from each La- 


mina, call'd in Greek Diploe, and by the La- 


tins Meditullium. This contains a great 
Number of Arteries and Veins, for the 
Nouriſhment of the Bones. The Two La- 
»:ine are hard and ſolid, their Fibres bang 
very cloſe to one another; but the Meditul- 
lim is ſoft, and its Fibres at a greater Di- 
Nance: All which not only makes the 
Skull much lighter, but alſo leſs ſubject to 
Fractures. 

The exterior Table of the Cranium is 
ſmooth, and inveſted with the Pericranium. 
The interior is ſmooth alſo, but has ſeveral 
Furrows, made by the Pulle of the Arteries 
of the Dura Mater, whilſt the Cranium was 
yet ſoft and yielding. 

The Bones belonging properly to the Cra- 
nium are join d to one another by Four Su- 
tures. The Coronalis reaches tranſverſly from 
one Temple to the other, joining the Os 
Frontis with the Ofſa Parietalia, The Lamb- 
doidalis unites the Os Occipitis to the Ofſa 


Parictalia and Petroſa. The Sagittalzs, which 
begins at the Top of the es (en; ex- 


tends it {elf ſtreight to the Middle of the 
Ceronalis, and joins the Two Offa Parietalia 
together. The Fourth ot theſe Sutures is 
call'd the Sguamoſa, from its having its Parts 


Os Sphenoides, 


join d and lapp'd ſlopewiſe one over 
ther: Whence it has been call'd a ane 
Suture, but erroneouſly, it having its Inden. 


tations; by which the ſemicircular Cireum- 


ference of the Oſſa Temporum is join d tothe 
s $f ccipitis, and to the Oſa B- 
riet a 1 * : 
Beſides theſe Four Sutures by which the 
Bones of the Skull arc join d to one another 
they have alſo their Connexions with the 
Bones of the Under-Jaw by Three other 
Sutures, viz. the Tranfverſalis, which nun- 
ning acroſs the Face, paſſes from the lefer 
Corner of the Eye to the Bottom of the 
Orbit, and then up again by the great An. 
gle of the Eye over the Root of the Noſe 
and thence to the lefler Angle of the other 
Eye, and joins the Os Fronts to the Bones 
of the Upper-Jaw. The Ethmoidalis en- 
cloſes the Bone that bears the ſame Name, 
and joins it to the circumjacent Bones, The 
Suture Sphænoidalis encompaſſes the Bone of 
that Name, and joins it to the Os Occipiy, 
the Oſſa Petroſa, and to the Os Fronts. 
The various Sutures which join together 
the Bones of the Cranium, were neceſſary to 
render it the leſs ſubject to Fractures, to 
give Paſſage to ſeveral Membranes and Veſ- 
tels which ſuſpend the Dura Mater, and go 
to the Pericranium, as alſo to further Trani- 
pirations through theſe Junctures. 
The Skull is compoſed of Six Bones that 
are proper, and Two that are common to i 
and the Upper-Jaw. The Six proper ar: 
(1.) The Os Fronts, hd the fore 
Part of the Cranium > (2.) The Os Occipits, 
which makes its hinder Part: (3) and (4) 
The Oſſa Parietalia : And (5.). and- (6.) The 
Oſſa Temporum, which make the Sides. Tit 
Two common are, the Sphænoides and Eil. 
moides, which are Part of the Baſes of ile 


Cranium. 
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| ; Front?s or Coronale is almoſt round, 
þ 45 ob the Bones of the Sinci 
YH em by the Coronal Suture, and the Bones 
de Upper-Jaw by the Sutura Tranſver- 
, and the Os Sphenoides by the Sutura 
W © hemidalis, It makes the ſuperior Part of 
dhe Orbit, and has Four Apophyſes, which 
ne at the Four Angles of the Two Orbits. 
W above the Orbits it has Two Perforations, 
W which give Paſſage to a Vein or Artery, and 
co ſome Twigs of the Firſt Branch of the 

Fiſth Pair of Nerves. It has alſo one in each 
TE Orbit, a little above the Os Planum, through 
wich paſſes a Iwig of the Ophthalmick 
Bach of the Fifth Pair to the Noſe. | 
Above the Eyebrows it has Two Sinus's be- 
tween its Two Lamina, being lin'd witha thin 
lembrane, in which there are ſeveral Blood- 
WVeſkls and Glands, which ſeparate a Muco- 
Wy that diſtils into the Noſtrils. On the 
Wnide of this Bone are ſeveral Aſperities 
Inde by the Veſſels of the Dura Mater, 
nd it has Two large Sinus made by the 
nterior Lobes of the Brain. It has allo a 
mall blind Hole above the Crifa Galli, in 
Which the Extremity of the Sinus Longitudi- 

ir is inſerted; and from this Hole a pret- 

Wy large Spine runs up along its Middle: 
Put ſometimes inſtead of this Spine there is 
, in which is lodged the Sinus Longi- 
nal. This Bone exceeds the Bones of 
be Sinciput in Thickneſs ; but is thinner 
n the Os Occipitis. In Children it is al- 
LC parated in its Middle by a Suture. 

W lic O, Occipitis is plac d in the hinder 
Witt of the Head, being ſhap'd not unlike a 
enge, with its lower Angle turn'd in- 
Wards, It unites the Of/a Parietalia and Pe- 
W's by the Satura Lambdoidalis, and the Os 
beides by the Sphenoidalis. It execeds in 

W lickneſs all the Bones of the Skull, yet it 
ay chin where the Splenius, Complex and 
eius are inſerted; It is rough on its 
Wc, and on the Inſide it has Two Si- 
in which lie the Two Protuberancies 
e Cærcbellum; as alſo Two Furrows, in 
lich are lodged the Sinus Laterales. It 
no leis than Seven Holes: The Firſt 
wo are common to it and the Offa Petroſa : 
Nee literal Sings and the Partagum go 
noughn them. The Third is the great Per- 
cn, through which paſſes the Spinal 

ary, The Fourth and Fifth are the 
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Holes through which the Ninth Pair of 
Nerves paſſes. The Sixth and Seventh are 
Two Holes that give Paſſage to the Veins, 
which bring the Blood from the external In- 
teguments to the Sinus Laterales. Sometimes 
there is but One, and ſometimes none of 
theſe Two ; and ſometimes there are Two 
more, through which the vertebral Veins 
pais. This Bone has Two Apophyſes, One 
on each Side of the great Hole, being lind 
with a Cartilage, and articulated with the 
Firſt Vertebra of the Neck. From a Protu- 
_ it has in its Middle, there riſes a 
{mall Ligament, which is inſerted into the 
Firſt Vertebra of the Neck. It is longer in 
Beaſts than in Men. 

The Third and Fourth are the Bones. of 
the Sincipat, call'd the Parietalia, being the 
thinneſt of the whole Skull: They are ſome- 
what ſquare, oblong, and join'd to the Os 
Frontis by the Sutura Coronalis, and by the 
Sutura Sagittalis to one another in the Crown 
of the Head; by the Lambdoidales to the Os 
Occipitis, and by the Sutura Squamoſa to the 
O. Temporum. On their exterior Part they 
are ſmooth and equal, but in their interior 
Part they have divers Furrows, made by the 
Pulſe of the Arteries of the Dura ater, 
Near the Sutura Sagittalis they have eich of 
them a ſmall Hole, which give Paſſage to 
{ome Veins that convey the Blood from the 
Teguments to the Sinus Longitudinulis. 

he Fifth and Sixth are the Oſſa Tempo- 

rum, ſeated on the lower Part of the Sides 
of the Skull. Their upper Part, which is 
thin, conſiſting only of One Lamiaa, is of 
a circular Figure, and join'd to the Oſſa 
Parietalia by the Sutura Squamoſæ; but their 
lower Part being hard, thick, and unequal, 
is join d to the Os Occipitis, and to the Os 
Sphenoides, This Part is call'd the Os Petro- 
am. They have each of them Three exter- 
nal Proceſſes, and One internal. The Firſt 


among the external is the Proceſſus Zygorrati- 
cus, which running forward, and being 
united with the Os Mali, makes that Bridge 


call'd the Zygoma, under which lies the 
Tendon of the Cretaphite Muſcle. The Se- 
cond is the Mamillaris, or Maſtoidæus, bens 
{hort-and thick, and placd behind the Mea. 
tus Auditorius. The Third is the SHliſormis, be- 
being long and ſmall. To it are faſten'd the 


Cora of the Os Hyoides. The internal Proceis, 


which 


Ee 2 
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which is pretty large, and long in the Baſis 
of the Cranium, contains all the Cavities 
and ſmall Bones of the Ear. Theſe Bones 
have Two internal, and Four external Holes. 
The Firſt of the internal is that which gives 
Paſſage to the Auditory Nerve, and the Se- 
cond it has common wich the Os Occipitis, 


through which paſſes the Eighth Pair of 


Nerves and the lateral Sinass. Among the 
external Holes, the Meatus Externns Aadito- 
is has the Firlt Place. The Second is be- 
hind the Palate, being the End of that Paſ- 
lage which comes from the Barrel of the Ear 
to the Mouth. The Third is the Orifice 
of the Conduit, by which the Caroridale Ar- 
teries enter the Skull. And the Fourth is 
behind the Proceſſus Maſtoidæus. By it paſſcs 
a Vein, which conveys the Blood from the 
external Teguments to the lateral Sing. 
This Hole is ſometimes wanting. There is 
another betwixt the Proce ſſus aſtoiders and 
the Styliformis, through which the Portio 
Dura of the auditory Nerve paſſes: They 
have each a Sinus, inveſted with a Cartilage, 
under the Meatus Auditorius, which receives 
the Condylas of the Lower Jaw. 5 

Ot the Two Bones common to the Ga- 
nium and Upper-Jaw, the Firſt is call'd 
Sprenoides, being of a very irregular Figure, 
and plac'd in the Middle of the Baſis of the 
Cranizm, By the Sutura Sphænoidalis it is join d 
to all the Bones of the Skull, except in the 
IIiddle of its Sides, whefe it is continued 
10 the Offa Petroſa, as they were one Bone. 
On its exterior Part it has Five Proceſſes: 
The Firſt Two are broad and long, not un- 
like a Bat's Wing, and have cach a pretty 
long Sinus, from whence the Muſcles Pteri— 
86144; have their Riſe. They have each a!to 
at their lower End a {mall Hook like a Pro- 
ceis, upon which the Periſtaphilinus Externus 
turns its Tendon, The Third and Fourth 
form the interior and inferior Part of the 
Orbita; and the Fifth is a ſmall Proceſs like 
the Crifta Galli in its anterior Part, which is 
feceivd in a Cavity at the further Extremity 
of the Vomer. in the Middle of this Bone 
15 Allo a imall Prommency, from winch the 
Muſcles of the Ca take their Riſe, On 
ns interior Part it has Four Apephyſet, call'd 
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Clinvides, which form a Cavity in the Migy 
of this Bone, call'd the Sea Tutcica, in wh | 
lies the Glandala Pitnitaria. Betwixt the Ty 
Lamina of this Bone, under the Sel; Nr 
there is a Sinus, divided in Two in its Mi 
dle, which opens by Two Holes into th 
Cavity of the Noſtrils. TheOs Sphopyy, 
has no leſs than Twelve Holes. By the Fi 
and Second pats the Optic Nerves. By þ 
Third and Fourth (call'd the Framing j, 
cera) paſs the Third and Fourth Pair N _ "oi 
Firſt Branch of the Fifth Pair, and 4 Par 
Sixth Pair, By the Fifth and Sirthpg e “ 
the Second Branch of the Fifth Pair. ces 
the Seventh and Eighth paſſes the Thy ede, 
Branch of the fame Pair. By the Nin | 
and Tenth enter the Arteries of the Dy, 
Mater. And by the Eleventh and Tel 
enter the internal Carotidales, and the inte. 
coſta! Nerve goes out. The Canals throws 
which the Carotidales enter are oblique, Th 
Beginning of them is in the Ofa Par 
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and they open within the Canium in th ufc: 
Sphenoides. Ds Sph 


The Second of the common Bones is dt 
Os Ethmoides, ſeated in the Middle of th 
Baſis of the Os Frontis, and join d by tbe 
tura Lambdoidalis to that Bone, and to tt 
Os Sphenoides. It has a ſmall Proceſs in i 
Middle, call'd the Criſta Galli, to which 
faſten d the fore End of the Falx. Th 
Bone has many tmall Perforations, thru 
which paſs the Fibres of the Old 
Nerve; whence it is cali'd the Os Cribrifirm 
From its inferior Part there goes a thin bor, 
which divides the Cavity of the Noſtnku 
Two; and the inferior Edge of this Borel 
crov'd with the Vomer. On each dae - 
this Partition are ſeveral thin Lamine, all Ungais 
the Oſſa Spongioſa, being full of little ch Us Na 
where they are join'd to the EAHν > 
There are alſo Two Laminæ, which haven Wo 
Coherency either with the other Lawns, nt 0 lle 
with the Os Ethmoides, but only. by 1 and b 
Membrane that covers them all. The u en; 
exterior Laminæ of the Ofſa Spong ice moſt 3 P 
Part of the Orbita at the greater Af ee: 
and from their Smoothneſs are calld 0 cet 
Plana. „ 
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rades theſe Two beforeſaid Bones, that 
3 j are common both to the Skull and to 
e Upper-law, there are Eleven proper 
oe belonging to it, viz; Five on each 
WE: and One in the Middle, being join d 

do the Bones of tlie Craninm by the Three 
onmon Sutures, and to one another by 
ne but true Suture, | e 
te Firſt among the proper Bones vis the 


the interior and exterior Part of the Cir- 
umſerence of rhe Orbita, where it joins the 
); phenoides, and its interior Side joins the 
O Iivillare. Its external has a long Apo- 
%, which joining that of the Offa Tem- 
an, forms the Proceſſes Hygomaticus. It 
ois the Oe Frontis at the leſſer Angle of the 
Fre. It is concave within, and it flicks out 
W little forwards, making the higheſt Part of 
Wc Cheek. 
be Second, call'd the Os Maximum, or 
Ec, becauſe it contains all the Teeth 

Wot the Upper-Jaw, is of a very irregular 
eure; on its Outſide joins the Os Mali, 
ad on its upper Side makes the inferior and 
{or Part or Circumference of the Or- 
bits, and at its great Angle it joins the Os 
Urgais and Froztis, The interior Side of the 
Vf is join'd to it. Under the Upper- 
pic is united with its Partner; and both 
aber make the anterior and greateſt Part 
Wo ic Roof of the Mouth. It is very thin; 
Wd beween its Two Lamine is a, Ipacious 


8 


3 into he Noltrile. In its inferior Part it has 
en Alecoli, or Sockets, in which the 
ae fad. It has alſo a ſwall Hole, 
che Orbiter Externut, in that Part of 
auh makes Pert of the Orbita, through 
3 wich ris the Nerves of the Fifth Pair 
which come from the Teeth * and behind 


* Li. 


ech call'd the Inciſorets, where it is 
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, or Hema, being of a triangular 
eure; the ſuperior Side whereof makes 


n, which opens by a ſmall Perforation 
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jonm'd with its Fir, it has another, that 
comes from the Noſttrils. wh 
The: Ihird among tlie Bones of the Up- 
per- Ja w is the OdUnygring: being a ſinall thin 
Bone platd in thetgreab Ale of + the Or. 
ba; Ic has a Hole in which the lacrymal 
Sack lies. This Bone being lodged entirely 
in the great Angle: of /the Orbita, it ought 
rather to be reckdird a Lamina qt the Gs 
Syb ng io ſaur, (as lie Ot Hlanum) than One ot 
the Bones of the L pper- av. 
The Fourth, calfd the Os Nai, is a tliin 
but ſolid Bone, making the upper Part of 


the Noſe. Its ſuperior Extremity is joind 


to the Or Fromis by the Sutura Tranſver ſalis. 


On One of its. Sides it is united with its 
Partner, (where they are ſuſtain d by the Seh- 
tum Narinm,) and with its other Side it 
joins the Os Maxillare, At its inferior Ex- 
tremity are faſten d the Cartilages of the 
Noſtrils. It is ſmooth on the Outſide, but 
rough on its Inſide. ee 1110 

The Fifth Bone, call'd the Os Palati, is a 
{mall and almoſt ſquare Bone, making: the 
hinder Part of the Roof of the Month, and 
being join'd to that Part of the Os Mail- 
lare which makes the fore Part of the Pa- 
late. It is allo join'd to its Fellon, and to 
the Proceſſus Pterigoidæus. This Bone has 
One {mall Hole, through which a Branch 
of the Futh Pair of Nerves paſles to the 
Membrane of the Palate. 

Ihe Eleventh and Laſt among the Bones 
of the Upper-Jaw is the Vomer, being plac'd 
in the Middle. of the lower Part of the 
Noſe. In its upper Side it has a Cleft, in 
which is receiv d the lower Edge of the. Sh 
tum Naſi; and in its further End it receives 
a {ma}l Proceſs ot the Os Sphænoides; and on 
its inferior Part Mis join d to the Os Palati. 


From what has been related it is evident, 


That the Orbiza of the Eye is compos d of 
the Bones of the Cranium and of the 8 | 
al; - 
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5 3 For the ſuperior Part of it is form d 

by the Os Frontis; the interior and inferior 
Part of the great Angle is made by the Os 
Ungnis and the Os Planum; and the interior 
and inferior Part of the leſſer Angle by the 


Os Sphenoides. The Os Maxillare makes the 
inner and lower Part of the Circumference, 
and the Os Mali the exterior and lower Part. 


For the better Underſtanding of the 


Structure of the Head, it will not be amiſs 
to enter upon a brief Recapitulation of the 
Holes belonging to the Head. Theſe are 
External or Internal: The External are: 
. -. (1.)) The Two! in the Or Coronate, above 
the Orbita, through which paſs a Vein, Ar- 
tery, and a Nerve from the Ophthalmick 
Branch of the Fifth Pair for the Brow and 
Frontal Muſcles. This frequently appears 
only as a Notch. (2.) The Orbiter Internus, 
in the ſame Bone, within the Orbita, a lit- 
tle above the Os Planum, for another Branch 
of the Fifth Pair of Nerves. which goes to 
the Noſe. (3.) That between the Os Ungais 
and the Os Maxillare, in the greater Angle, 
through whrch the Ductus Lacrymalis paſſes 
to the Noſe. (4.) The Orbiter. Externus, in 
Os Maxillare, below the Orbita, through 
which the 'Nerves and Veſlels that come 
from the Teeth take their Paſſage to the 
Cheek. (5.) A ſingle Hole in the fame 
Bone, behind the fore Teeth, which comes 
from the Noſe. (6.) Two in the Offa Pa- 
lati, through which a Branch of the Fifth 
Pair of Nerves paſſes to the Palate, Uvala, 
and Gums. (7.) In the Temporal Bone, be- 
tween the Proce ſſuas Maſtoidæus and Stylifor- 
mis, through which goes the Portio Dura of 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


. Internal 


the Auditory Nerve, (8.) The Attn 
Auditory Ductus. (9.) The internal Aut 
tory Ductus. (10.) The Conduit for 
Carotidal Artery. (11.) In the ſame 30 
e which paſſes a Vein from the = 
nal Teguments to the lateral Sai, 1 
is behind the Proceſſus Maftoiders. (2) K 
the Os Occipitis, behind its Proceſſes, throw 
which the Vertebral Veins paſs. (13) 
the ſame Bone, for a Branch of the Eg 


nal Fugular. (14.) One ſingle large Ky 


for the Spinal Marrow. 


The Internal Holes are: 
Hole above the Criſta Galli. 
in the Os Erhmoides. 


(1.) The bliy 
. (2.) The Hol 
(3.) In the 0, Hh 


noides, for the Optick Nerves. (4) Thea. 


ramen Lacerum, through which the Thi 
Fourth, and the Firſt Branch of the Fig 
and Sixth Pair of Nerves paſs. (5) Fe th 


Second Branch of the Fifth Pair of N 
(6.) For the Third Branch of the (in: 


Nerve. (7.) The Foramen Arteria Dne 
Aatris. (8.) The Canal through vid 
the Carotidal enters, and the Intercofal naſty 
out; (but this has been numberd among 
the external Holes.) (g.) In the Proceſz q 
the Os Temporum, through which paſſes the 
Auditory Nerve. (10.) That between th 
Temporal and Occipital Bones. It is din. 
ded in Iwo by the Dura Mater Through 
the One Part paſſes the Eighth Pair d 
Nerves, and the Nervus Acceſſorias ; through 
the other, the Lateral Sinuss open ay. 
ugulars. (11.) One in each Lide 
of the large Hole of the Occiput, through 
which goes out the Ninth Pair of Nerve, 
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Of the Lower Jaw-Bone. 


1 E Lower Jaw conſiſts of One Bone, 

vwhoſe Fibres at the Chin do not turn 
oſſeous in Children till they are about Two 
Years old. It is compos'd of Two Lamina, 
which are ſmooth, but pretty hard, and 
the Interſtice betwixt theſe Two Tables 18 


, 


porous, and full of ſmall Cavities. Its Fi 
gure is not unlike the Letter U. It has Iwo 
Apophyſes at each End: The ſuperior is call 
Corone, being thin, but broad at its Begin 


ning, and ending in a ſharp Point, whic 


paſſuig under the Proce ſſus Z Damat, 
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to the Tendon of the Crotaphite 
The otlier, which is ſhorter and 

its round Head inveſted with a 
which is articulated into the Si- 


enion 
uſclc: 
or, has 
- 3 rt1[age, 

of the . 41 
zilage that covers the Suse, and that 
ich is over the Head of this 4pophyfir, 
eis a Third, which is coherent to the 
r Ligament, that encompaſſes this 
W.:culation. The Motion of the Jaw ſide- 
Vs which is requiſite for Chewing, is 
itated by the Intervention of this Iooſe 
nilage. The inferior Edge of this Jaw is 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


Os Petroſum; but betwixt the 
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call d its Bafis, each End of which is call'd 
the Angle of the Lower- Jaw. 

This Lower-Jaw has Four Holes, Two 
on its Inſide near its Apophyſes, and Two on 
the Outſide near its Middle. By the inter- 
nal Holes enter a Branch of the Fifth Pair 
of Nerves, an Artery from the Carotidales, 
and a Vein paſſes out to the Jugulars: Their 
Branches are ſpread in the Roots of the 
Teeth. By the external Holes theſe ſame 
Veſſels pats, which are diſtributed upon the 
Chin. It has alſo Sixteen Alvedli, which 
are the Receptacles of the Teeth. 


SEC 
Of the 


THE Teeth are remarkable both for their 
b cculneſs and their extraordinary Soli- 
7, they being the ſmootheſt and hardeſt 
Wc: of the Body, form d in the Alveoli of 
WW |:w5, that are inveſted with a thin Mem- 
WW, upon which there are ſeveral Veſſels, 
eh which there paſſes a thick, viſcid and 
Pnſparent Humour, which by degrees en- 
ite, and hardens in the Form of Teeth. 
ee about the Seventh or Eighth Month 
cr the Birth of the Child begin to pierce 
age of the Jaw, and by tearing the 
rs and the Perioſfeum, create that Vio- 
Wc: of Pain, which often is attended with 
WE angerous Symptoms in Children du- 
3 N their Time of Toothing. 
ls for this Reaſon that Nature produces 
ul the Tecth at one Time; for firft the 
=” 1/3 of the Upper-Jaw make their 
nc, and then thoſe of the Lower- 
wer being both the thinneſt and ſhar- 
„Next to thete appear tie Canini, or 
% which are ſharper than the Mo- 
a rinders, but thicker than the Iuci- 
And laft of all the Grinders, being 
\ i the thickeſt and blunteſt. 
s before- mention d viſcous Humour 
ee Iwo Lays, the one below, the 
E Wrided by that Membrane which co- 
WP = thc Cavity of the aw, The Ff 


* 


Inſide. 


3 
Teeth. 


Teeth owe their Origin to the uppermoſt 
Lay ; but theſe are thruſt out about the Se- 
venth Year of Age by the Teeth form'd of 
the undermoſt Lay; and theſe Teeth when 
loſt never grow again: But if ſome have 
been obſery'd to ſhed their Teeth twice, they 
ha ve had Three Lays of this viſcous Humour. 
The Two laſt of the Grinders, which come 
out about the One and twentieth Year, are 
call'd Dentes Sapientie. | 

We told you before, That the Teeth, of 
which there are ſometimes 14, ſometimes 
15, and ſometimes 16, in each Jaw, are of 
Three Sorts, viz. the Dentes Inciſtvi, Canini, 
and Molares. The Incifrvi are calld the Four 
foremoſt Teeth in each Jaw, being pretty 


broad, but ſharp at their Ends; a little con- 


vex on the Outſide, and hollowifh on the 
a They have each a longiſh and a 
Httle crooked Root, which grows ſmall to- 


wards its Extremity, that the Preſſure might | 
not be all directly upon one Point of the 


Jaw, but ſuſtained equally by every Part 


which the Sides of the Root touch. 


Of the Canin, or Dog-Teeth, there are 
Two in each Jaw, viz. One on each Side of 
the Iuciſivi. They are pretty thick and. 
round, but terminate in a tharp Point. 
They have each One Root, which is longer 


than thoſe of the Iaciwi. Their proper Ule 
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1; to pierce the harder Meats, becauſe the 
fore Teeth are apt to ſtart outwards by thoſe 
Things; and therefore Two Third Parts of 
them are fix d within tlie Sockets, I] yehich 
their Reſiſtance of All laterat Preflutes is the 


ute 
greater. . e 
Of the Dentes Molares, or Grinders, there 
are molt commonly Ten in each Jaw, thiele 
being the biggelt and thickeſt of the Teeth, 
and their Extremities broad and uneven;: 
"And becauſe the Preſlure upon thein is per- 
pendicular, they hive ſometimes Two, ſome- 
times Three, and ſometimes Four Roots, ſe- 
parated a little from one another ;. So that 


* 9 


— 


Brhliotbers Mato 


having a broad Baſit, they meet wit 


greater Refiſtance from the Jaw OR | 0 


chew the Aliments And their Rootz 1 are It 
dent a Irttle outward, to break the Foray and B 


3 
—— 
2. 


the Brefſure upon the Gums, The la 

mong the Grinding-Teeth are alſo bigger ö 
harder than all the reſt, and nigheſf che 1 
ticulation, becauſe their Uſe, which i 

grind the hardeſt Meats: ſmall, require h 
a Strength. The Roots of the Ups 
Teeth are allo larger than thoſe of the l. 
der-Jaw, becauſe the Uppet-Jaw is not 
ſtrong to reſiſt the Force of the Tecth ug 
Lower 15. 
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SECT. To 
Of the Spine and the Vertebræ. 


. 


I Hat Chain of Bones which begins at the 
* Firſt Yertebra of the Neck, and reaches 
down to the Os Coccygis, is cal ld the Spine. 
Of the Yertebre there are Twenty four, (be- 
ſides thoſe of the Os Sacrum) wiz. Seven of 
'the Neck, Twelve of the Back, and Five of 
the Loins. They are not plac'd in a ſtreight 
Line, but thoſe of the Neck bend inwards, 
and thoſe of the Back outwards, for the en- 
larging the Concavity of the Thorax: Thoſe 
cf the Loins incline inwards again, and 
thoſe of the Os Sacrum outwards, to enlarge 
the Cavity of the Pelvis. 
Each Yertebra is diſtinguiſh'd into the Bo- 
dy of the Vertebra and its Proceſſes; the 
Firſt being ſofter and more ſpongious than 
tlie latter, which are harder and more ſolid. 
Ihe anterior Part of the Body is round and 
convex, and the poſterior ſomewhat hollow; 
but its ſuperior and inferior Sides are plain, 
and cach of them inveſted with a Cartilage, 
which 1s pretty. thick forwards, but thin 
backwards. Theſc Cartilages yielding tothe 
Preſſures of the Bodies of the Yertebre, make 
them come cloſer together, and helps us to 
bend our Body forwards. Each Yertcbra 
bas Three Sorts of Proceſſes towards its po- 
'- #terior Part; Two tranſverſe or lateral, One 
c each Side: They are nearer the Body of 


of the Neck, and the laſt of the beck: 
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the Fertebræ than the reſt. In each of ta 
there is a Tendon of the vertebral Mu the 
inſerted. Four oblique Proceſſes, viz, Mike.! 
on the ſuperior Part, and Two on the ee int 
rior, by which the Vertebræ are articuhi e 1: 
to one another: And One acute, on ne Bc 
hindermoſt Part of the Vertebra. net 
Theſe Proceſſes, with the poſterior et t0 
concave Part of the Body of the Ver ! 
form a ſpacious Cavity 1n each Yer1 P's! /: 
and all, theſe Cavities or Holes anſwanl them, 
one another, compoſe that Channel iu e 
which deſcends the Medulla Spinali, wa bon 
ſends out its nervous Branches by Pairs . Len 
the ſeveral Parts of the Body through TMP" t 
ſmall Perforations, made by the Join” : 
Four Notches in the Sides of cach ſup": 2: 
and inferior YVertebra. | : yg 
The Vertebre are join d to one anoaſ 7 5 5 
a Ginghymus; for the Two deſcending Me. 
lique Proceſſes of each ſuperior 7-110 "ogy 
the Neck and Back have a little Dim e 


their Extremities, wherein they recet * P 
Extremities of the Two aſcending ol. * Ng 
Proceſſes of the inferior Yertebra ; 10 "ol cc 
the Two aſcending Proceſſes of each / 1 
of the Neck and Back are received, al 8 only 


Two deſceyding do receive, except Wil it; 


e Vertebræ are all faſten d together by a 
ard Membrane, conſiſting of large and 
bone Fibres. It inveſts the Body of all the 

Fernlre forwards, from the Firſt of the 
ock to the Or Sacrum. That Channel 
ch is made by., the Concavity of each 
ira, is alſo lind with a Membrane, 
ur tics them all together: Beſides which, 
ie Bodies of cach Vertebra are faſten d to 
ge another by the Intervention of Carti- 
as, and the Tendons of the Muſclcs, 
och being inſerted in their Proceſſes, tie 
en together behind. 
W 7c Aructure of the Spine was abſolute- 
Wi; ncccfary for the Performance of its Fun- 
aas; for had it been of One Bone, it 
WW... have been without Motion; had it 
en made of Two or Three Bones, the Spi- 
arrow would have ſufter d a Comprel- 
cn at every Joint: Nor would they 
ie coder d the Back ſufficiently pliable 
cache ſeveral Motions we have Occaſion to 
Winike here. And if it had been without 
ee imcrrening Cartilages, it would have 
io more Uſe than if it had been but 
ee bone. And if each Vertebra had had a 
WW nt Cartilage, it would have been ſub- 
Wc: 10 Dillocations : Beſides that, the ob- 
ae e Froceſles of cach ſuperior and inte- 
or Vebra, keep that which is betwixt 
oem, that it can neither be thruſt for— 
as nor backwards to bruiſe the Spinal 
uon. 

en Vertebræ belong to the Neck, which 

iter from the reſt; (I.) In that they are 

naler and harder: (2.) In that their tranſ- 
= Proccfies have Perforations, for the 

eee of the vertebral Veſſels: And; (3.) 

WP {it their acute Proceſſes are bifid and 
acht. Beſides this, the Firſt and Second 

mh have ſomething peculiar to them- 

rez. | 

The Firſt, which is call'd the Atlas, being 

end to the Head, moves with it upon 

ze Xcond jemicircularly. Its aſcending 

Ptue Procefies receive the Tubercles of the 

pet, upon which Arciculation the Head 

ay mod forwards and backwards; 

\ Ind Its deſcending Proceſſcs receive the al- 


* 5 | = « * p 
Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


ing Proceſſes of each Fertebra of 
i 2 and the Two deſcending 
yd, contrary to thoſe of the Neck 


4 Back. 
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cending Proceſſes of tlie Second Vertebra. 
It has no acute Proceſs, which would have 
impaired the Action of the Muſculi Recti; 
but a {mall Prominency, to which the ſmall 


Ligament of the Head is inſerted. In the 


anterior Part of its great Hole it has a pret- 
ty large Sinus, in which is lode'd the Tooth- 
like Proceis of the Second Vertebra, being 
tied by a Ligament, that riſes from each Side 


of the Sinus, to prevent its hurting the 


Spinal Marrow. In its ſuperior Part it has 


Two ſmall Sinus, in which lie the Tenth 
Pair of Nerves, and the Vertebra! Arte- 
ries. 

The Second is call'd the FVertebra Dentata, 
becauſe in the Middle, between its Two ob- 
Ique Proceſſes, it has a long and round 
Proceſs like a Tooth, which is receiv'd into 
the atoreſaid Sins. Upon it the Head, with 
the Firſt Vertebra, turns half round, as up- 
on an Axis. The End of this Procels is tied 
to the Occipat by a ſmall but ſtrong Liga- 


ment. The Diſtocation of this Tooth-like 
Procets is mortal, becauſe it quite compreſ- 


{es the Spinal Marrow. 

The Third Vertebra is call'd Axis; and 
the Four following have no Name, nor any 
particular Difterence. 


The Twelve Vertebræ of the Back are lar- 
ger than thoſe of the Neck, but fmaller 


than thoſe of rhe Loins. Their atute Pro- 
celles ſlope downwards upon one another. 
In each Side of their Bodies they have a 
{mall Dimple, wherein they receive the round 
Ends of the Ribs; and another in their 
tranſverſe Proceſſes, which receives tlie little 
Protuberancy near tlie Extremity of the Ribs. 
The Twelfth Vertebra of the Back is arti- 
culated- with the Firſt of the Loins by Ar- 
throdia ; for both its aſcending and deſcen- 
ding oblique Proceſſes are reccty'd. 

The Five VFertebræ of the Loins are the 
broadeſt of all; and the laſt of them is 
larger than any other among all the Ver- 
tebræ. Their acute Proceſſes are broader, 
ſhorter, and more diſtant trom one another, 


and their tranſverſe longer, to ſuſtain the 


Bowels and Muſcles of the Back. They 
have no Perforations, nor any Sinuss; and 
their Cartilages betwixt their Bodies exceed 

all the others in Thickneſs. 
The Fertebræ of the Os Sacrum make but 
One large _ tolid Bouc iu adult Perſons, 
t at 
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of the Figure of an Jſoſecles Triangle, whole 
Baſis is fatten'd to the laſt Yertebra of the 
Loins, and tlie ſuperior Part of its Sides to 
the Ilia, and its Point to the Os Coccygis. 
It is concave and ſmooth on its anterior 
Part, but convex and unequal on its poſte- 
rior. It hath Five Holes on each Side; but 
the Nerves paſs only through the Five on 
its Foreſide. Its acute Proceſſes are thorter 
and leſs than thoſe of tlie Loins; and the 
inferior is always ſhorter than the ſuperior. 
The Os Coccygis is joind to the Extre- 
mity of the Os Sacrum, and conſiſts of 
Three or Four Bones, the lower being ſtill 
leſs than the upper, till the laſt terminates 
in a ſmall Cartilage. Its Ute is to ſuſtain 
the {treight Gut. It gives way to the Preſ- 
fure of the Fatus in Women in Travail; 
and if Midwives thruſt it backwards with 
too much Violence, it produces ſometimes 
verw bad Effects. 

If we conſider how the Motion of the 
Fertcbrs is performed, we ice that the Head 
moves only backwards and forwards upon 
the Firſt FYertchra of the Neck, and ſemi- 
circularly upon the Second. The ſmall Tu- 
bercle of the Bone of the hind Head falling 
upon another in the Firlt Vertebra, ſtops the 
Motion of the Head backwards, that it 
may not impair the Medulla Spinalis, and 
the Sternum prevents its moving too far for- 
wards. Its ſemicircular Motions are limited 
by the Ligament which faſtens the Procets 
of the Second Yertebra to the Head, as allo 
by thoſe that join the Firſt to the Second 
Fertcbra, The Motien of the ſucceeding 
Vertebræ of the Neck, though it be not 10 
manifeſt, yet is greater than that of the 
Fertebre of the Back; tor their acute Pro- 
cefles are ſhort and ſtreight, and the Carti- 
lages between their Bodies thicker : And 
on the other Hand, the Cartilages of the 
Twelve Vertelræ of the Back being thin, 
their acute Proceſſes long, and near to one 
ancther, and fixd alſo to the Ribs, they 
ttaye the Jeaft Motion of all ; the greateſt 
Mol ion of the Back being owing to the Ver- 
thre Of tlie Loins, Whole Cartilages are 
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thicker, and their acute Proceſſes wit 
from one another; becauſe the thicker tt 
Cartilages are, the better we bend our 
dies forwards, and the greater Diſtance the 
is betwixt the acute Proceſſes, the mo 4 
may bend the Body backwards. In 10 
People the Vertebræ are diſtorted fever 
Ways. 
the Back ſtick out, the intermediate (yp 
lages betwixt the Vertebræ are very thin a 


hard forwards, but thick backwards, hen 


the oblique Proceſſes of the ſuperior andi 
terior Vertebræ are at a good Di ſtance fron 
one another, which Diſtance fills up git; 
viicous Matter. And this Difference af þ 


In thoſe that have the Yer, g 


Thickneſs of the Cartilages is owing city 3 


to a Relaxation, or Weakneſs of the I 
ments and Muſcles which are faſten d toth 


Backſide of the Vertebræ; in which Ct 
their Antagonilts finding no Oppoſition, x 


ſequently there is no Motion in theſe /. 
tebræ. This Deformity ſometimes hs j; 
Origin in the Womb, when the Bones iy 
{oft and tender, the Bodies of the Yet 
partake of the tame Inequalities as the C 


tilages. If the Bunch be on one Side, ti; 


to the Right, the Cartilages on the ſame dd 


Side. On the Left Side the oblique Prœch 
are cloſe together, but at a good Dili 
on the Right; and the Ligaments aud M 
cles are much extended on the Right Side, 
thoſe on the Left are much contracted, | 
the Yertebre are diſtorted inwards, al 
Things have a different Face, The Call 
ges, and ſometimes the Vertebræ allo, at 
very thick forwards, but excceding thin a 
hard backwards. The acute and obiq 
Proceſſes come cloſe to one another; ul 
the Ligaments on the Bodies of the Ve 
are much relax d; but the Muſcles and Lip 
ments that join the Proceſſes togetier i 
quite contracted. If theſe Diſtortions lup 
pen in the Vertebræ of the Loins, the ui 
rable Patient has little or no Motion in N 
Back. 5 
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Of the Oſſa 


r the Bones call'd the Ofz Innomi nata 
dere are Two, and theſe very large 
oe, plac'd on the Sides of the Os Sacrum. 
E, they may each be ſeparated into 
ie Parts, which in adult Perſons make 
=: One Bone. The Firſt and Upper- 
oc of theſe Three Bones is call d the Os 
„be Inteſtine Ilium lying betwixt it 
ats Fellow. It is very large, not unlike 
COelcent, ſomewhat convex and unequal 


n bollowiſh and ſmooth on its Inſide, 
lich is call'd its Cota ; as its. Edge is call'd 
9. It is united to the Sides of the 
ere ſuperior Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum 
Wi 2 ire Suture, and appears larger in Wo— 
Wen than in Men. 

Ie Sccond is the Os Pubis, being the 
rer and anterior Part of the Os Innomina- 
„and join'd to its Fellow by an inter- 
ente Cartilage, which makes the fore 


is Outſide, which is call'd its Dor ſam, 


Innominata. 


Part of the Pelvit; the Os S erun being the 


back Part, and the Ilia the Sides. 

The Third is the lower and poſterior, 
call'd Mium, or Coxendix, having a large 
Cavity, calf'd Afcetabulum Coxendicis, which 
reccives the Head of the Os Ferroric, The 
cumſerence of this Cavity is edg'd with a 
Cartilage, call'd 11s Brow, where it joins 
the Os Pabis, It has a large Hole, catl'd 
Foramen 1/9ii Pubis, about the Circumfe- 
rence of which the Muſcles call'd Obiurator 
Internas and Externas ariſe; and at its lower 
Extremity it has a large Prominency, upon 
which we fit, and from whehce the Flexors 
of the Leg ariſe. At its inferior End it lias a 
large Tubercle, from whence the Extenſores 
of the Leg have their Rite, A little above 
this, on its poſterior Part, it has an acute Pro- 
cels, betwixt which and the former Prominen- 
cy lies the Sinus of the Ihium, through whicl: 
paſſes the Tendon of the Obtarator Inter nus. 


W bore arc in all Twenty four Ribs, vis. 
ure on each Side of the Twelve 
ot the Back. They are crooked and 
WW  imcrcular, flat and broad as they 
rich the Scernum, but round and thicker 
barer they come to the Yertebre, at 
ac End they have a round Head, which 
uncle with a Cartilage, is receiv'd 
oe 8 in the Bodies of the Vertebre, 

þ it the Neck -of eack Head, (except the 
5 th Ribs) there is a {mall Prominency, 
—_ lo recciv'd into the Sinus of the 
I ulrerle Procefies of the ſame Vertebre, 
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STE VIII. 
Of the Ribs, 


The Ribs make an acute Angle with the 
lower Fertebre. 

Each ot theſe Ribs has à ſmall Siu, Which 
runs along the under Sides, in which are 
lodged a Nerve, Vein, and Artery. At 
their Ends where they are faſten d to the 
Sternum they are cartilaginous, and the Car- 
tilages make an obtuſe Angle with the bony 
Parr of the Rib. The Carulages are har- 
der in Women than in Men, the better to 
bear the Weight of their Breaſts. 

The Ribs are diftinguith'd into Twe: 


Sorts ; The Seven ſuperlor are calld the 
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220 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
be thruſt on the other Side, or 


True Ribs, their cartilaginous Extremities 
being receiv d into the u of the Sternum; 
and the Five inferior Sparious Ribs, they be- 
ing both ſofter and ſhorter, and only the 
Pirſt of them join d to the Extremity of the 
Steruum, the cartilaginous Ends of the reſt 
being faſtend to one another, thereby gi- 
ving the more Room for the Dilatation of 
the Stomach and Intrails. The laſt of the 
ſpurious Ribs is ſhorter than any of 
the reſt, and not faſted to them, but 
ſometimes to the Midriſt, and ſometimes to 
the Yuſculus Obliquus Deſcendens. If the 
Junctures of the Ribs with the Bodies of 
the Vertebræ had been at right Angles, the 
Concavity of the 7 horax could not have 
been extended in Breathing, If each Rib 
had been a ſolid Bone, join'd at both Ex- 
tremities to Two fixed Points, the whole 
Cheſt had been without Motion. If the Ribs 
had not been articulatcd to tlie tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Yertebre, the Sternum could 
not have been thruſt out ſo much as it is 
now, and the Cavity of the Thorax could 
not have been ſufficiently enlarged for In- 
ſpiration: For when the Ribs are pull'd up 
by the Intercoſtal Muſcles, the Angle which 
the Cartilages at the Sternum make with the 
bony Part of the Rib, mult be eucreaſed, 
and. conſequently its Subtenſe, or the Di- 


flance between the Sternum and the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes lengthen'd. And becauſe 'tis 


impoſſible the Rib thould move beyond the 
tranſverſe Procets, (by Reaton of its Ar- 
uculition with eit) the Sernum mult either 


to be half a Spharoide, whoſe 


wards. It cannot be thruſt on 2 Jr 


Side, becauſe of an equal Preſſure d 
and therefore of Neceſſity moves e 1 
or, which is the ſame Thing, the Dita 
between the Vertebræ and the Stermm i, ., Wl 
larged. Hence it is, That the ſpuriousRj, 
which do not reach the Sternum, and , 
tribute nothing to this Action, are aon 
articulated with the tranſverſe Procefſs Wi 
Suppoſing the Concavity of the Thy, 
b Semi-Ari f 
the Heighth of the Thorax, or 15 [nc 
and the Dtameter of its greateſt Cirde1 | 
Inches, then the Cavity of the Thora , 
tains 1139 Cubick Inches. But in an eit 
Inſpiration the Sternum is rais d One Tet 
Part of an Inch, (whereof I am conxin! 
by au exact Experiment) and confequenj 
the Concavity of the Thorax enlarged h 
1150 Cubick Inches: Unto this if you a 
the Space the Diaphragma leaves, whichi 
the Segment of a Sphere, whoſe Diameter, 
8 Inches, and the Solidity of the Saum 
183 Inches, you will have 22 Inches mot 
ſuppoſing the Diaphragma to deſcend butan 
Inch; but if it deſcends an Inch and hal 


it leaves room for 52 Inches of Air tocuts, 


and if it deſcends Two Inches, the Cariy 
of the Thorax will be enlarged, upon th 
Account of the Motion of the Diaphrym, 
alone 86 Inches: So that in the leaſt Inj 
ration we can fairly ſuppole the Lungs 
diſtended with 42 Inches of Air; and tl 
may be ſometimes with above 70 or 10. 


SECT IK * 
_ Of the Breaſt-Bone. 


IE Sternum, or Breaſt-Bone, is placd 

in the Middle of the Breaſt, and con- 
DESO | Nh. AAS. | | 
:lts of 7 or 8 Bones in Intants, which being 
carttlagineus, harden and unite into 1i:rce 
Boncs after they are Seven Years old; though 
eren aitcr that the Subſtance of thele Bones 
zemains fomewhat ſpongecus. — 
ke uppermoſt of thete Bones is the big- 


geſt and largeſt, being unequal and rou 
on its Outſide, but {moorher on its Ink 
where it has alſo a thatlow Furrow, i 
gives Room for the Deſcent of the Wit 
Pipe. It has a Siazs, inveſted with a \ at 
lage, on cach Side of its ſuperior ExtieWh 
wherein-1t-recctyes the Heads of the C, 
de Bones. | " 3 


The next ſucceeding to this is longer and 
= wor than the former, and has ſeyeral 
Hr on its Sides, which receive the carti- 
1 cbs Extremities of the Ribs. The laſt 
2 NOM "ter but broader than the Second ; and 
4 + "I lateral Sinns 5 are receiv d the Ends 
1 he laſt true Ribs. It terminates into a 
| 4 | Cartilage, which ſometimes turns bony, _ d 
Cordas Kiphoides, or Enſijormis, becauſe at 


Metita, Chirurgica, Ge. 


its upper Part, where it is join'd to the Bone, 
it is broad, but grows narrower to its Ex- 
tremity, where ſometimes it is forked, and 
ſometimes bends inwards, when it cauſes: 
great Pains and Vomiting by its compreſ- 
{ing the ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach. 

The Ule of the Sternum is to defend the 
Heart, and to receive the Extremities of the 
true Ribs. 


S E C 


= THE Claviculæ, or Channel-Bones, being 
3 + Ton Number, are plac'd at the Baſis 
oe the Neck, above the Breaſt, One on each 
Gee, being pretty long, but ſlender, and 
W jon d at One Extremity to the Production 
oc the Shoulder-Blade, call'd Acromium, by 

Hucbondroſis, and at the other End to the 
WE wp Part of the Sternum by an Arthrodia. 
lh are crooked like an TLalian (/, for 
be baſſage of the Veſſels which paſs under 


1 

bes their Subſtance is ſpongeous, ſo they 
er caſily broken; but for the ſame Reaſon 
iso ſconer united. Their Uſe is to ſupport 
le Sapsle, to which the Arms are articu la- 
tel : For the pectoral Muſcle, which pulls 
the Arm acroſs the Breaſt, being inlerted 
nar the upper Extremity ot the Bone of the 
Hwncrzs, if the Clavicle did not keep the 
S404, to which*the Head of the Humerus 


ind at an equal Diſtance from the Ster- 


1, the upper Part of the Arms, and not 
ic Hand, muſt have been pull'd torwards. 

The Scapule, Omoplatæ, or Shoulder- 
Plaacs, are Two large and broad Pones, not 
unlike the Triangle call'd Scalenum, and are 
tid on cach Side of the {upcrior and po- 


bm, and to facilitate the Motion of the 


1. © 


Of the Claviculæ, and Scapulæ. 


ſterior Part of the Thorax. Their Subſtance 
is thin, but ſolid and firm, convex on the 
Outſide, and hollowiſh on the Inſide. The 
upper Edge is call'd the Coſta Superior, and 
the lower Interior. The broad Extremity is 
call'd the Baſis of the Scapula, which with 
the Two Edges make the ſuperior and infe- 
rior Angle. They have each Three Proceſſes, 
of which, the Firſt runs all along the Mid- 
dle of their Outſide, and is calld the Spine; 
and that End of the Sine which receives the 
Extremity of the Clavicwla is call'd Aero- 
mium. The Second Proceſs, which is ſhort, 
and tharp like a Crow's-Bill, whence it has 
bcen call'd Coracoides, is a little below the 
Acromium; and theſe Two Proceſſes are fa- 
ſten d together by a ſtrong Ligament, which 
keeps the Head of the Humerus in the Ca- 
vity of the Third Proceſs, which is call'd 
the Cervir, which Proceſs 1s the End of the 


Scapula, which is oppoſite to its Baſis, It 


has a round Sinus, edg'd with a Cartilage, 
which receives the Head of the Humerss. 
The Uſe of tlie Shoulder-Blade s to re- 
ceive the Ends of the Clavicles and Hume- 
rus, to facilitate the Motion of the Arm, and 
to give Originations to the Muſcles that 
move the Arm. 
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"Of the Buxet of the gem u Hand, | 


bs | HE Flumerus, or Shouldcr- Bone, is tlie 


Firſt Bone of the Arm, being long and 


found, its Subſtance or Fibres lolid and 
.compact, with a pretty large and long Ca- 
vity, in wlich is contain'd the Marrow. 
Its round Head which is at its upper End is 
inveſted with a Cartilage, which is receiv'd 


into the Cavity of the Neck of the 12 708 


In the fore Part of its Head there is a Chan- 
nel, in which 1s lodged the Tendon of the 
Biceps 5 But becaufe this Head is much lar- 


ger than the Cavity, there is a ſtrong Liga- 


ment, which. riſing from the Brim of the 
Cavity of the Scapala, and forming a Cover- 
ture round the Head of the Humerus, is in- 
ſerted between the Epiphy/zr and the Bone, 
and thus makes the Articulation of the Ha- 
merus with the Sapa, an Arthrodia or Ball, 
and Socket, that the Arm might have all 
Manner of Motions: The greateſt Part of 
the Socket is made of a Ligament : For 
though the Joint would have been ſtronger 
if the Cavity had been all of a Bone, ne- 
verthcleis the Neck of the Humerus being 
large and ſtrong, the Compats of the Arm 
muſt have been very ſmall. The inferior 
Extremity of the Humemis, which is thinner 
but broadcr than the other, has Two Protu- 
berancies: The external is receiv'd into the 
Extremity of the Radius: From the internal 
the Muſcles that bend the Hand and Fin- 
gers have their Rite. Between theſe Two 
Protuberancies there are Two ſmall ſemicir- 
£ular Proininencies, with a middle Chan- 
nel, by wluch the Humerus is join d to the 
Una by a Ginahhmus. On the fore Part of 
the Protuberanczes there is a ſmall Sinus, 
which receives the anterior Proceſs of the 
Ulna And on the Backſide there is another 
large Sinus, which receives the Olecranum. 
The Una, or Cubitus, is a long and hard 
Bone, with a Cavity in its Middle, plac'd 
In the Outſide of the fore Arm, reaching 


from the Elbow to the Wriſt, being biogef 
at its Upper End, but growing {maller Oi 
lower End. At its upper Extremity it la 
Two Proceſſes, which are receiv'd into the 
anterior and poſterior Sinus of the End of 
the Humerus. The anterior Proceſs is {ng} 


and ſhort; but the poſterior, call'd Olm 
num, is bigger and longer. It ſerves to fi 


the fore Arm when it comes to a [tragh; 
Line with the Arm. Betwixt theſe Pro. 
ceſſes there is a ſemicircular Sinus, which r. 
ceives the interior Protuberancy of the lows 
Extremity of the Humerus, upon which we 
bend and estend the fore Arm. All along 
the Middle of that there runs a {mall Ridge 
by which this Bone is articulated to the Hy 
merus by Ginglymas, Had it been by an 4. 
throdia, the Joint would have been much 
weaker ; but the Hand could have recayd 
no more Motion from it than it has now 


from the Shoulder. | 


The inner Side of this ſuperior Extremity 
bas a {mall Sinus, which receives the Cir: 
cumference of the round Head of the +, 
dins : But its inferior Extremity, which is 
round and ſmall, is receiv'd into a Sin 
the lower Extremity of the Xadius, and up- 
on this Extremity it has a ſhort and ſmil 
Proceſs, from whence the Ligaments which 
faſten it to the Bones of the Wriſt take thei 
Rite. This Proceſs keeps the Bones of the 
Wriſt in their Place. 8 

The Radizs is the Second Bone of the tor: 
Arm, which accompanies the Ulza from the 
Elbow to the Wriſt. In its upper End u 
has a ſmall Cavity, which receives the extc- 
rior- Protuberancy of the Humerus. Ii 
Circumference- of this Cavity rowls in tis 
{mall Sinus in the upper End of the Un 


| Near its inferior End, which is bigger tial 


the ſuperior, it has a ſmall Sins, which le 
ccives the Extremity of the Lina; and in 
its Extremity it has Two Sinus d, which F. 
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Bones of the Wriſt, The Radius 
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1 281 their Extremities, they bending aſun- 
1 x in the Middle, but being tied together 
ba ſtrong and broad membranous Liga- 


nent. 


tie Ladius is the biggelt, becauſe here only 
e Hand is articulated. The Radius moves 
eicher forward or backward upon the Ulna, 
To which Means the Palm of the Hand is 
E rnd either upwards or downwards; 
ulich Two Motions they call Pronatian and 
Lypination. Neither could any other Articu- 
nion have produced theſe Two Motions to 
de Hand; for though an Arthrodia gives a 
orion to every Side, yet we cannotby that 
nun the fore Part of our Arm backwards. 
the Crus, or Wriſt, is compos'd of 
Fat Bones, of a different Size and Figure, 
beg placd in Two Rows, viz. Four in 
ech; the Firſt being articulated with the 
dali, and the Second with the Bones of 
e Aeracarpus. The laſt little Bone of the 
it Row is not placid at the Side of the 
Thurd, which aniwers to the Bone of the 
LIIeracurpus of the Little Finger, but it lies 
upon it. They are firmly join'd together 
bby the Ligaments which come from the K- 
I, as alſo by the annular Ligament, 


articular Eaſe. | 

| Ihe Meracarpus conſiſts of Four Bones, 
ich anſwer the Four Fingers, that which 
Wiupports the Fore-Finger being the biggeſt 
Eid Icngelt, Their Figure is round and 
Pong, a little convex toward the Back of tlie 
and, and hol' owiſh and plain toward the 


Ftic Engere, unto each of wllich it gives a 


* nd full of Marrow. They touch one ano- 
Per only ncar their Ends, leaving;a Space 


22 — 


11 


” 
p 5 . 

hes HY | "TS * 
= 


Ulza touch not one another but 


The upper End of the Lina is the biggelt, 
boeczauſe upon this the Articulation of the 
Elbow is performed ; but the Tower End of 


Itbrouch which paſs: the Tendons that move: 


Fin. They are alio hollow in the Middle, 


*. 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 2293 


in the Middle for the interoſſeous Muſcles. 


In their upper Extremity is a Sinus, which 


receives the Bones of the Wriſt : and their 
lower End being round, is received into the 
Sinus of the Firſt Bones of the Fingers. 
Fifteen Bones belong to the Fingers and 
Thumb of each Hand, viz. Three to each 


Finger. Towards the Back of the Hand 


they are roundiſh, but hollow and plain to- 
wards the Palm, except the laſt where tlie 
Nails are. They are diſtinguiſh'd« into 
Three Ranks, each call'd a Phalanx, the 
Firſt being longer than the Second, and this 
longer than the Third. The upper End of 
the Eirſt Bone of each Finger has a (mall: 
Sinus, which receives tlie round Head of the 
Bones of the Meracarpus. + The upper End 
of the Second and Third Bones of each Fin- 
ger hath Two little Sin«s's, divided by #/ 
mall Prominency; and the lower End of 
the Fir{t, and Second Bones of each Finger- 


has Two Prominencies, ſeparated by a ſina ll 
Sinus. The Two Prominencies are received 


into the Two Siaus's of the upper End of 
the Second and Third Bones; and the little 
Sinus receives the ſinall Prominency of the 
lame: End of thei fame Bones. The - Firſt 
Bone of the Thumb is like to the Bones of 


the Metacarpus, being. join d to the Wriſt-- 


and to the Second of the Thumb, as they 
are to the Wriſt and the Firlt of the Fingers. 
Ihe Second Bone of the Thumb is like the 
Fiſt Bones of the Fingers, being join d to- 
the Firſt and Third, as they are to the Bones: 
ot the Metacarpus, and to the Second of the 
Hingers. The Fingers are moveable ſideways- 
upon their Firſt Joints only. | 

They bave beſides thete ſome ſmalſer* 
Bones, calld O  Seſamoidea, which are 
placd: at tlie joints of the Fingers, under 
the Tendons of the Flexores- Digitorum, tas 
which they ſerve inſtead of Pulleys. They: 
are reckon'd about Twelve in each Hand. 
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SLOW 
77 the Bones of the Thighs, Legs, and Feet. 


F HE Thigh has only One Bone, which 


is the longeſt of all the Bones of the 


Body, its Fibres being very cloſe and ſolid. 
It has a Cavity in its Middle. Iis a little 
round and convex on its anterior Part, but 
on its Backſide a little hollow, with a long 
{mall Ridge, call'd Linea Aſpera. At its ſu- 
perior Extremity it has Three Epiphyſes, 
which eaſily ſeparate in Children. 

The Firſt is its Extremity, being a large 
round Head, inveſted with a Cartilage, 
which is received into the Acetabulum Coxen- 
dicis, wherein it is faſten d by Two Liga- 
ments: The Firſt of which ariſing from the 
Edge of the Acetabulum, is pretty large; but 
the Second coming from the Bottom of the 
Acetabulum, is round and ſhort, and is in- 
ſerted into the Middle of the round Head. 


[That Part which is immediately below this 


round Head, which is ſmall, long, and a 
little oblique, is calld the Veet; which 
making an Angle with the Body of the 


Bone, the Thighs and Feet are by this 


Means kept at a Diſtance from one another; 
and we ſtand firmer, the Linea Propenſionis 
ealily falling perpendicular upon any Part 
of the quadrangular Space between the Feet: 


Beſides, this Obliquity of the Neck of this 
Bone adds to the Strength: of the Muſcles of 


the Thigh, which otherwiſe mutt have paſs d 
very near the Center of Motion. 
The Second is call'd Trochanter Major, 
being a pretty large Protuberancy on the 
exterior Side of the Thigh-Bone, juſt at the 
Root of the Neck. It is rough, becauſe of 
the Inſertion of ſome Muſcles into it, it 
having a ſmall Dent at its Root, in which 
the Myſculi Quadragemini and the Obtura- 
zores are inſerted. | 
The Third is call'd Trochanter Minor, be- 
ing on the poſterior Part of the Thigh- 
Bone ſomewhat lower and leſs than the 
former. Theſe Protuberancies conduce much 


to the Strength of the Muſcles, by remorh 
both their Inſertions and their Diregig, 
from the Center of Motion. 1 

The lower End of the Thigh-Bone, wher 
it is articulated witk the Tibia by Gingly, 
is divided in its Middle by a Sinus into Tur 
Heads, viz. the external and the intern 
which are received into the ſuperior Siny d 
the Tibia. Through that Interſtice thati 
between the poſterior Parts of theſe Io 
Heads, paſs the great Veſſels and Nerye thy; 
go to the Leg; for the upper Extremity s 
the Thigh-Bone being articulated by An. 
dia, that we might not only move our Lex 
back and forwards, but likewiſe nearer to 
farther from one another, therefore its lows 
End was united to the Tibia by Ginghm, 
which is the ſtrongeſt Articulation, 

On the Knee there is a ſmall round Bont 
of about Two Inches broad, pretty thick, Mi 
little convex on both Sides, inveſted witha lich: 
{mooth. Cartilage on its anterior Side, which ot th 
is ſoft in Children, but becomes very hai im. 
afterwards. *Tis call'd Mola, Patella, orthe ls !o 
Knee-pan ; and over it paſs the Tendons of ot 
the Extenſors of the Leg, unto which it s nos 
in lieu of a Pulley, to facilitate their Me e, 
tion, by removing their Directions from the BA 47r: 
Center of Motion. | = FU 

The Leg has Two Bones, the inner ant demi 


bigger being call'd the Tibia, or Focile AH. hd 


4, which is hard and ſolid, with a Cavity ens! 
in its Middle. Its Shape is very near tra th 
gular; and its ſharp-edged anterior Parts BR e 
call'd the Shin. In its ſuperior Extremity i ih 


has Two large Sinus, edg'd with a {oft and Y | the A 
pliable Cartilage, call'd the Carrilago Luna, Wl P cal] 
from its Figure. It runs in between the Ex- eg a 


tremities of the Two Bones, and become ee 


very thin at its Edge. Like thoſe in the Ar bee 
ticulation of the Lower-Jaw, it ficilitus ne 
a ſmall Side-Motion in the Knee, The ch 
nus receive the Two Protuberancies of tt = 
O. Feni0 


mur; and the Production whioh is be- 


= wirt the Sinus s of the Tibia 1s received into- 


bat 5-4 which ſeparates the Two Protube- 
cis of the Femur. By bending our Knee 
Le bring our 4 in walking in a ſtreight 
Ure forwards, W ich would not have been 


added without this Articulation ; but we 
WW 011d have been obliged to have brought 


bout our Foot in a Semicircle, like thoſe 
hat have a Wooden Leg. 5 
At the Side of this upper Extremity it 
Inas a little Knob, which is receiv d into a 
W (nll Sinus of the Fibula; and on its ante- 
bor Part, juſt below the Knee-pan, it has 
nacher, into which the Tendons of the 
W Extenfors of the Leg are inſerted. At its 
inccrior Extremity, which is much ſmaller 
dn the ſuperior, it has a remarkable Pro- 
ces, which forms the interior Ankle, and 
e preity large Sinus, divided in the Middle 
= b; 2 {mall Protuberancy. The Sinus re- 
(eres the convex Head of the Aſftralagus, 
aa the Prominency is received into the Si- 
in the convex Head of the ſame Bone. 
At the Side of its inferior Extremity it has 
ascther ſhallow Sinus, which receives the 
lala. 
The exterior and ſmaller Bone belonging 
obe Leg is call'd Perone, Fibula, or Focile 
_ 1. It is of the ſame Length with the 
. At its upper End, which is not ſo 
WS [ic] as the Knee, it receives the lateral Knob 
coc che ſuperior Extremity of the Tibia, into 
ma Suu which it has in its inner Side. 
ls lower End is received into the ſmall Si- 


noa large Proceſs, forms the exterior An- 
lle, cncompaſiing the exterior Side of the 
ese, Thele Two Bones of the Leg do 
WT 10 touch one another but only at their Ex- 
WS cots; the Interſtice which is left in their 
ale being filld up by a ſtrong membra- 
das Ligament, and tome Muſcles that ſerve 
* the Extenſion of the Feet and Toes. 
e foot, properly fo call'd, is diſtin- 
{4 into Three Parts, viz. the Tarſus, 
ear, and the Toes. The Ta ſus 
ald che Space between the Bones of the 


es than Seven Bones: The Firſt among 
eis calld the Talag or the Aſralagus, 
ein on its upper Part a! convex Head, 
4 lach I 0d with the Two Bones of the 


F 
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of the Tibia; and then extending it ſelf 


Leg and the Metatarſus, and is compoſed of 


— 


225 
Leg by a Ginghmiis, it being divided by 2 
ſmall Sinus, which receives the little Promi- 
nency in the Middle of the 57245 of tlie 
Tibia; without which Articulation we muſt 
in walking have trod upon the Hcel with 
our fore Foot, and upon our Tocs with our 
hind. The anterior Part of the Talus, which .. 


Is convex allo, is received into the Sinus of - 


the O. Naviculare. Towards the poſterior 


Part of its under Side it has a pretty large. 
Sinus, which receives the ſuperior and poſte- 
rior Part of the Os Calcis; but towards the 
anterior Part of the ſame Side it has a Pro- 
minency, which is received into the ſuperior 
and anterior Part of the fame Bone. Be- 
twixt this Sinus and this Prominency there 
is a Cavity, which anſwering to another in 
the Os Calcis, contains an oleaginous aud 
viſcous Sort of Subſtance, for moiſtening 
the Ligaments, and facilitating the obſcure 


Motion of the Bones when we go. 


The Second Bone of the Tarſzs is the Cal- 
caneum, or Os Calcis, the Heel-Bone, being 
the biggeſt of the Bones belonging to the 
Tarſus, and plac'd under the A?ralagas, to 
which it is articulated by a Ginglymns. At; 
its poſterior Part it has a large Protubcrancy,s 
which makes the Heel; and in it the Tendo 
Achillis has its Inſertion. At its anterior 
Part it has a Cavity, which receives a Part 
of the Os Cabiforme. Go 

The Third is call'4 the Os Navicalare, ot 
Cymbiforme, from its Figure, being placd 
between the Aſfralagus and the Three O//z 
(uneiſormia. Behind it has a large Sins, 
which receives the anterior convex Head of 


the Firſt ; and before it is convex, and divi- 


ded into Three Heads, which are received 
into the Siu, of the Ofſa Cuneiſormia. 
he Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Bones be- 
longing to the Tarſu, are call d Ofſa Cunti- 
Jormia, from their Figure, being large above, 
and narrow below, and placd all Thrce at 
the Side of one another. Their ſuperior 
Part is conves, and their inferior concave ; 
by which Means the Muſcles and Tendons 
in the Sole of the Foot are not hurt in 
walking. At one Extremity they have each 
a Sinas, which receives the Os Vavicalare, 
and at the other End they are join d to the 
Three inner Bones of the Metatarſus. The 
inmoſt of theſe Bones is tlie biggett; and 
that in the Middle is the leaft. 
5 The 
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226 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
"The Seventh and Taft Bone of the Tarfus Afetarurput, but in all other Things they; 
is call'd the Os Cybiforme, from its Figure, Ire: them; and theſe are articulated 1; th 
being plac'd in the fame Rank with the Offa Toes in the tame Manner as the others ret 
Caneifornzia. On its poſterior Part it is join d the Fingers. : 
to the Calcaneum, or Heel- Bone; on its fore Of the Bones belonging to the Toes tha 
Part to the outer Bones of the AMetatarſas; are no leſs than Fourteen in each Foc. 00 
and on its Inſide it is united to the Third theſe, the Great Toe tfath Two, and the ref 
Os (uneiſorme. a3 ©: of the Toes have each Three. They are al 

The Bones appertaining to the Aetatarſus together hke the Bones of the Fingers tx. 
are Five in Number: That which ſerves to cept that they are ſomething ſhorter, * 
ſupport the Great Toe is the thickeſt, but Beſides theſe, the Toes have ſometime, zl. 
that which ſuſtains the next Toe is the lon- ſo their Twelve O Seſamoidea, as well zz 
gelt; the reſt grow each ſhorter than ano- the Fingers. | 
ther. They are longer than the Bones of the 
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SECT. XII. 
Of the Nails, and Number of the Bones. 


s © HE Nails, that are found upon the Ex- probable, that the Nails are nothing but th 
tremities of the Toes as well as of the Covers or Sheaths of the Papille Pyrarilil; 
Fingers, ſeem to be of the ſame Nature or of the Skin on the Extremities of the Fin. 
Compoſition as the Hoofs of other living gers or Toes, which being dry and tur 
Creatures. If you take a narrow View of dend, lie cloſe upon one another. Their 
the Hoof of a Horſe, of an Ox or Hog, you Ule rs to cover and defend the Extremiticy 
will find that it is nothing but a Compe- of the Fingers and Toes, when we handt 
ſition of ſmall Husks, which anſwer to ſo or happen to hit accidentally againft any 
many Papillz of the Skin. Whence it ſeems hard or rugged Body. 


Here follows a Computation of all the Bones of a Skeleton. 


The Os Fronts, The Os Femorrs, 2 
Occipitis, Kotulæ, 2 

O Parietalia, Tibiæ, 2 
Temporum, Fibule, 2 

 Offcula Auditut, Oſſa Tarſi, T4. 

Os Ethmoides, Metatarſi, 10 
Sphenoidez, Digitorum, 28 
Aali, 
Aaxiltzre, 
Unguis, 
Lap, 
Palati, 

i Vomer, 

Þ Maxilla Injerior, 

W - Dentes Inciſidi, 

"1h Canini, 

4 Molarec, 

4 . Hypoider, 


Fertebræa (Cervicis 7 
Dor /, 
Lumborum 
O/lis- Sacri 

05 2 

capulæ 
Cl AaVic Aa, 
Co/te, 
_ Sternam, 
Oſſa Innominata. 
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In all, 245 
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Without: including i 
sa Seſamoidea, of wi 
Wr. ent, = 
| there are ſaid to be found i 
the Number ot 48, 2 15 
** each Hand and Foot: 
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The Hamerus, 
Una, 

| Radius, 

| Off Carp, ; 

Metaucarpi, 

Digitorum, 
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| | :1ary Exffon, Doctor and Profeſſor of Groningen, 
bis Anatomical, Phyſical Treatiſe of the Bones 
in Infants ; their Preſervation, and Cures. 


1 JF 2 Mother during the Time of Child- 
3 | bearing happens to diſtort her Body, but 
W cially the Abdomen, by diforderiy Flexions, 
WT irrcoul/ar Extenſions and Complications, and 
We cpolcs herſelf to Concuſſions, and other ex- 
WE tal Injuries, the difmal Effects thereof 
WE will of neccility appear afterwards in the 
bones of the Infant by their vicious Fi- 
Ws NG. Frequent, laſcivious, and prepoſte- 

WE ous vencreal Congreſſes betwixt the Parents, 
= 8 produce no ſmall Miſchiefs to the 
bent. 
but ſuppoſing the poor Infants happen to 
| elcape all theſe Dangers, they ſcem to be, 
and are too often expoſcd to much greater 
(il, during the Time of Delivery, either 
| through the Fault of the Mother, or the 
Midwite ; for ſometimes both, or perhaps 
one of them, are over-cager in forwarding 
WS Birch of the Child; and the Mother, 
I Y ſpending her Strength before the due 
ume, attcrwards is unable to go through 
de Fatigucs and Pains of her Labour. 
WF nctimes the Midwife does conſiderable 
_ chit to the cartilaginous Bones (if ſo 
lay call them) of the Infant, by handling 
eso roughly and unskilfully. And after 
us brought into the World, What is more 

nnen than to fee their tender Imell 
Bones, and their Appendages or Proceſſes, 


* 


| q to liter Diſtortion or Diſlocations by the 
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Of the Uſefulneſs of the Infantile Oſteology. 


unskilful Management or Neglect of their 


Nurſes, either in rowling, handling, carry- 


ing, or dreſſing them; in putting them too 
ſoon, or elſe after a prepoſterous Manner, 
upon their Legs; in ſhakiiig them too vio- 
lently ? Cc. 

Infants being ſubject to all theſe Miſ- 
chiefs and Dangers, tis manifeſt, that in 
ſuch like Cales we muſt have Recourſe to 
the Skill of any able Chirurgeon, ſuch a 
one as knows how to remedy thoſe Things 
by manual Operations. But how can he be 
ſuppoſed to attain to this Knowledge and 
Ability, unlets he be exactly inſtructed in 
the Poſition and Connexion, not only of 
the ſolid Bones in adult Perſons, but alſo 


of the more tender Bones in Infants; as allo 


of every thing clte that has a relation to their 
Bones, or to that which is to turn afterware4 
into an oſſeous Subſtance ? For unleſs a 
Chirurgeon be well inſtructed in and ac- 

uainted with the Structure and Poſition of 
the ſolid Parts of the tender Bones, as well 
as of the Cartilages and cartilaginous Epi- 
phyſes, he will never be able by all his Dex- 


terity to reduce into their proper Places and 


Situation, either the Epiphyſes when they are 
jeparated from the main Bone, or the Diſlo- 
cations in the Bones themtelves, nor reſtore 
any diſtorted Part to its natural Figure; 
nor (what is of greater Coniequence than 
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all the reſt) will he be qualified to reinſtate 
the Cranium or Thorax, when they have ſuf- 
tered a preternatural Compreſſion, into their 
natural Form and Capacity. 
This 1s the chief 1t not the only Motive 
that did induce us to enter upon an exact 
Scrutiny of this Nature, when an Opportu- 
nity. of ſo doing was offer'd to us by the 
Senate of this City, who having preſented 
our Univerfity with a Corps of an Infant, 
I did not only diſſect and ſearch into its 
Compoſition and Structure in private, but 
allo after having cleanſcd the Bones, and 
fitted them up again into a Skeleton, did re- 
ſerve it for ſeveral publick Lectures, where 
J had a fair Opportunity of ſhewing to my 
Auditors the Difference there 1s betwixt that 
of an Infant and that of adult Perſons, by 
comparing them with one another. 
The Oſteology of Infants (befides this) 
does alſo lead us into that molt abtruſe Scru- 
uny of the moſt wonderful Methods and 
Steps taken by Nature 1n framing and per- 
tecting the more ſolid Parts of our Bodies: 
For in the larger Bones of the Cranium, to 
wit, in the Ofa Fronts, Sincipitis, and Occi- 
pitis, we may diicern certain Srrie of the 


moſt minute oſſcous Filaments, which ha- 


ving their Riſe from one ſolid Center, (as 
we may term it) not only compoſe the Firſt 
Stamen of the bony Subſtance, but alſo 
thew us how this ſtaminous Matter is pro- 
pagated. In the fame Eones we may here 
and there diſcover alſo certain folid Denſi- 
ties, diſtinct from theſe Striæ, divaricated 
and ſeparated from one another, In the 
lame Bones the moſt manifett Propagation 
of theſe Strig toward the Circumferences 
and Extremities, afford us ſufficient Reaſon 
to imagine in what Manner the Sutures are 
formed there, to wit, That from the mutual 
Concourie and Intercourſe of theſe propa- 
gated Striæ, there aries a molt wondertul 
Implication of tbeſe interjoin'd Bones. 
Thus allo the adjacent and circumjacent 
Cartilages to {eyeral other Bones, when they 
begin to approach to lome Degrec of Soli- 
aity in Children, plainly convince us, That 


the Hardneſs and Firmneſs of the Epiphyſes, - 


and the other Cartilages, whenever they be- 
gin to offify, do not take their Origin from 
the ſame Bone unto which they are adjoin'd, 
but from the Middle or Center cf their own 


Femorum being forced inwards within Us 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


Body, which being oflify'd firſt, ſprezqe: 
Oſſification, and extends 1ts Soldier in 
Firmneſs gradually towards the Circ N 
rence, till at laſt it turns it into a per 
ſolid, bony Subſtance. There are alſo ſud 
apparent Signs of the Rudiments  y, 
Teeth in the Alveoli of the Marile, 
leave us no room to doubt but that they 5 
rogenerated in the Womb. But abore 1 
Things, the Oſfeology of the Infants repre. 
ſents both to our Eyes and to our Ming 
ſuch ſtrong Reaſons, as ſufficiently conging 
us, That the Extruſion of the Child in th 
Birtli, as it has ſomething in it that na 
very well raiſe our Admiration, fo on tie 
other Hand we need not with Galen pio 
claim the fame to be paſt all humane Kngy. 
ledge and Diſcovery. 

For though it bo true, That the Infant 
has a very narrow and ſtreight Paſſage into 
this World, nevertheleſs it is of a pliabl 
Nature, and ſubject to Dilatation; beſidg 
that, in the Infant it ſelf there is ſuch! 
happy Compoſition and Diſpoſition of m- 


ny of the Parts, as that, ſetting aſide ary 
accidental Obſtacles, the Infant it {elf 1 


mainly inſtrumental in its Delivery during 
the Time of Parturition : For not only the 
ſoft and flexible Bones of the Head are apt 
to accommodate themſelves by their Pliable 
neſs to the ſtreight Paſſage of the Orifice of 
the Womb, but alſo may remarkably cor 
tract themſelves one above the other by 1s. 
{on of the Multiplicity of their Sutures and 
Interſtices. The Narrow neſs of the fuperor 
Ribs does not only facilitate the Depreſſion 
of the Scatulæ, the Clavicale, and the Hunt: 
rus it fa but the lowermoſt Ribs allo be 
ing contracted towards the Abdomen and tis 
Epigaſtrium, do occaſion alſo an equal Com. 
preſſion of the Breaſt lengthways. Tix 
whole Series of the Vertebræ being deftiture 
as yet of their Spinous Proceſſes, not onij 


make their Way caſie, without any Ob 
ſtacle, but alſo the pliable Cartilages of thi 


Ribs and the whole. Srern# are very fubler 
vient to this Work. The large Frame 


the Pones of the leon being on all Sides tied 


together with looſe Ligaments, (if ſo tity 


may be call'd) by its Contraction ltreightens 


not only the Pelvis, but alto the carulag. 
nous Heads and Additaments of the Us 


deep 


10 
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artilaginous Cavities of the Acetabula, 
'# this Means open a free Paſlage both to 
and to the Legs alſo. 

There is another Advantage ſtill depen- 
ns on the Ofteology of Infants ; foraſinuch 
Wi Knowledge, founded upon undenia- 
I b <ular Demonſtrations in the Skeleton 
an Infant, does moſt manifeſtly convince 
s bow an Infant, even at its full Growth, 
r be contained commodiouſly enougli 


« 
_ 


chin the ſtreight Compals of the Womb: 


ir we conſider, that its Bones are not 
rery foft, and divided into ſeveral 
but allo that ſome of them which are 
hat longer and hard, have their ſoft 
and that others at the ſame time, 
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, which are of a lets Size, and round, are al- 
together cartilaginous. Hence it is, that 
the whole Body of the Infant is capable of 
contracting and conglomerating it ſelf, as ĩt 
were, into a globular Figure. And in this 
Reſpect we ought again to admire the Pro- 
vidence of GOD, who, by giving ſuch a 
Structure to the Body and its Parts, has pro- 
vided both for the Security of the Infant 
whillt it is confin'd to ſo narrow a. Com- 
paſs, and of the Mother whilſt ſhe is carry- 
ing this Burthen within the Womb. Blut 
It is time to proceed from theſe general 
Heads to a more particular Account of the- 
C/teology of Infants. gs 


= HE Diverſity and Multiplicity of the. 
WT  Foncs of the Cranium in Infants, ariſing 
om, or being at leaſt beſt diſcovercd by 
Khe Varieties of the Sutures, we will, after 
Wt: Example of ſeveral moſt celebrated Ana- 
aas, give the Precedency to the Account 
tte Sutures, before that of the Bones. 

Iuberc are Two Sorts of Sutures or Arti- 
ions of the Bones of the Canium in 
alt Perſons, to wit, the proper and traue, 
ul the /pyriozs or imperfect Ones. Of the 
ere are Three, viz. the Coronalis, the 
zi, and the Lambdoidalis. The ſpu- 
yy which lie upon others in the Nature 
an Lamels, are particularly obſervable 
te % Ten forum. In reference to theſe 
WE (ures, there is a remarkable Diverſity in 
bass, in relation to their Conjuntion, their 


%%, 7 | 
%%, and to their Number. As to the 


ait. dere are no Syrare Gerratiles in Intants, 
ale cheir Bones have not any cloſe Im- 
its by Way of Vndentation; but thoſe 
ch ve find in adult Perſons to be mu- 
h mterjoinrd in the Nature of the Teeth 
WE © Comb, are only extended here at their 
sh rear one another in a ſimple Line; 
_ licietore, according to the gencral Opt- 


CHAT HE 
Of the Sutures of the Head. 


nion of the Anatomiſts, ought rather to be 
calld an Harmonia; and conſequently the 
Sutures in Infants muſt be diftinguiſh'd on- 
ly into Harmonical and Squamoſe, But ſee- 
ing that even in the Bones of this*new:born- 
Infant there are extant certain Tooth-like 
Productions, eſpecially above the Membrane 
of the Fontanella, on the Edges of the Offa 
Frontis, which afterward turn into cloſe In- 
dentations, as we told you before ; we choſe 
rather not to introduce any new Diſtinction. 
Beſides, in the ſame Conjunction of the 
Bones, which in adult Perſons are united 
by the Implication of theſe cloſe Indenta- 
tions, there is to be obſerv'd a greater Laxity 
in their harmonical Sutures; which though 
it is owing to the Want of that mutual In- 
greſs or Indentation, yet ſerves for this Bnd, 
that it tranfmits the Production of the 
Craſſa Meninæ to form the Pericranium, as 
alſo to zccelerate the Birth of, the Infant, by; 
rendring the Head ſubject to a Compretlion 
in Parturition, In teſpect to theix Con- 
junction it is further obſervable, That the 
imperſect and as it were mangled Extremi- 
ties of the Ofſs Frontts, Sncipitis, and. Ocei- 
isis, have in divers Places their vacanþ. In- 
terſtices 


230 
terſtices or Spaces, Which are nevertheleſs 
fill'd u the intervening Membranes. 
Such like Interſtices are obſervable allo be- 
wirt the Offa Temporum, Sintipitis, and 
Frontis ; betwixt the Offa Occipitis, Sincipiti, 
and the Perrefir; betwixt the Os Ocripitis 
and the Harmonia Sagittalis; but above all 
the reſt, betwixt the Ofſa Frontis and Sinci- 


| = ; the laſt of which has obtained the 


me of the Fontanella, and is commonly 
call'd, (according to the Dutch Dialect) the 
Opening of the Head. This remarkable Hiatus 
is eaſily obſervable in young Children even 
zhiltt they are alive, both by the Touch 
22:d by the Sight, being by its pulſatile 
Palpitation obvious both to our Fingers and 
to the Eyes. As to its Figure, it is in new- 
born Intants a Khon boides; tor its unequal 
Latera being made by the Extremities of 
Four Bones, terminate in oblique Angles. 
As long as this Fontanella is not cloſed toge- 
ther, it is covered by the intervening thick 
Membranes. 
And here ariſes a Queſtion, vis. Whe- 
ther in Proceis of Time thete Membranes de- 
generate into a bony Subſtance and Solidity, 
or whether the Bones of the Bregma and of 
the Frans promote their Union by expan- 
ding by degrees their oſſeous Solidity ? But 
conſidering that the Membranes which fill 
up the Vacuity of the Fontanella, are nothing 
elle but a Reduplication and Reflection of 
the AMenynx Dura, which forms the Pericra- 
nz, and that tliere are manifeſt Indenta- 
tions in theſe Bones which extend over the 
Membrane, it feems moſt probable, that the 
Edges of theſe Bones being extended, in 
Proceſs of Time fill up and conſalidate this 
Interval. Some will have it, that this Con- 
ſolidation dees happen at the ſame Time 
when the Child begins to ſpeak plainly and 
diſtinctly. But conſidering that the articu- 
late Pronunciation of a Child has not the 
leaſt Relation to the Bones of the Cranium, 
and that there are not wanting Inſtances of 
adult Perſons of 26, nay, of 
See Bariho- tome of 40 Years of Age, who 
tin, Anat. have ſtill retain d this Aperture 


Ref. J. 4. in the Ganiam, and who doubt- 
0. 6. iy could ſpeak very plain; I 


do not fee the leaſt Reaſon 
8 92 {hould be taken for a conſtant 
ruth. 


Bibliothera Anatomica, | 


Some have been very inquiſitiye ec. 
ning the Ule of this Aperture, ang nil 


needs have it to have been deſieng f 
the better Tronſpiration of the Pipes 


through this Membrane. But ſince nüt 8 * 
the Bones of the Cranizm, or at Jef 1 


of the Parts belonging to them, ate byf 
conſpicuous Diſpoſition of their Hie fen, 
adapted for the trantmitting of Yay, 
6s T7 | 
though never to groſs ; 1 do not ky 1 
we ſhould be very ſollicitous in diſco 
ing any other Uſe for this Aperture, best 
what we have mentioned before, 28, 0 1 
cilitate the Compreſſion of the Head of j, 
Clutd in Parturition. | 

As to the purioms Sutures, to wit f, 
Sguamoſæ and Harmonice, there is vollig 
that requires any peculiar Obſerraugy | 
Intants, they nor differing from adult b 
ſons, excepting in their Number, of wii; 
more hereafter. 

But beſides the beforeſaid Diverſity vid 
appears in the Sutures, or Manner of Cor 
junction of the Bones in Infants, thar 
ſtill another Difference to be oblerred i 
their Sutures, relating to their Protenſyq, 
tor they are extended much longer tin 
the Skulls of adult Perſons: But this Di: 
ference in their Protenſion is apparent a: 
ly in the Surara Sagittalis; for tis thi d. 


\ 


ture only that net only divides, or 281 


were cuts aſunder, the Of/a Bregmati int 
ſtreight Line betwixt the Corona! and Lani 
doidal Sutures, but allo taking its Coutt 
forward below the Coronal Suture throw! 
the Os Frontis, inſinuates it ſelf into the He: 
monia which divides the Back of the Not 
Such like Protenſions of the Sutura Silit 
are ſometimes obſerved alſo in adult It 
ſons: And Mr. Fohn Nyhoff, a very ung: 
nious Chirurgeon of this Place, has by lun 
a Ounium wherein it is very confſpicudli; 


but this happens not very often: Wher 


Fallopius (Objerv. Anat.) poſitively tells u 
That the Propagation of this Suture ibi. 
ways to be obſerved in Infants that are 16 
above a Lear old. 
Neither muſt we ſuppoſe this Propag: 
tion to continue thus in the Heads of We 
men only; this muſt be look d upon 
vulgar Error, it being ſufficient for us 
ſhew, That it is demonſtrable in the Olteo 
logy of Infants, and that it 18 delagnel i 
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aer Compreſton of the Head of the 


dat in Tarturition. 


lo very well worth our Enquiry, 
t may be the Reaton, that whereas the 
e Seen, 10 wit, the Saginals, a 
_ it extends it ſelf betwixt the Coronalis 
3 3 Lambdeidalis, and even theſe Two 
= * id. by. Tooth-like Inden- 
=, ſhould be 201 d by Toot ec 
bons? But this we have ſpoken of thauld 
I (at leaſt in moſt adult Par- 
without leaving as much as a. Mark 
ad them. If in a Caſe of this Nature 
e be permitted to ground our Opt 
upon Conjectures, it ſeems as if Na- 
er, by giving to the Os Frontit this Soli- 
and Ssmoothneſs, had a Regard both to 
WS. renth and Ornament of the Forchead 
un: For the Forchead being frequently 
WE: role to external Tujuries, if it had been 
ond by a flight Suture, the Brain 
ud have been ſubject immediately to no 
all Danger from Blows, Falls, or any 
er external Violences that might affect 
WP Forchead. Beſides, it being requiſite 
the Forchead ſhould be ſmmooth, and 
ibout any Inequalities, this could not be 
occied unleſs it had been alſo without 
7 Sutures. : 55 
lere ariſes, beſides this, another Piſpute 
og the Anatomilis, to wit, Whether 
ame Suture docs extend it ſelf back- 
ads allo into the Os: Occipitis, nay, even 
Wc through it to che very Foramen of the 
2, through which the Spinal Marrow 
ccends? 
ws 5 to che Firſt, viz. Whether the Sagit- 
Fra does extend it ſelf into the Os 
e? It is an undoubted Truth, which 
cmd by ocular Demonſtration in the 
eon chat is now before us, where we 
ay behold on the Extremity and the ſupe- 
br Point of the Bone ot the Occiput, near 
% Sagittalice, where it joins with the 
pnoloidalis, a parallel Fiſſure er Aperture, 
ping not covered by any intermediate 
eubrane. And Fallopius tells us, That 
K lame is obſervable almoſt in all In- 
is that are not above Six Months old. 
{ nevertheleſs it does not appear by all 
that this Aperture mult, be the Pro- 
tn of the Stara Sagittalis : And I am 
pt to imagine, that it is a pecubar 
e belcreing to the Os Orcipitis, io. 
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facilitate its Anguſtation in the Birth of the 
Infant: For it is not made by the Extremi- 
ties of the Sia that meet one another, but 
rather owing to the Defect of ſome of tlieſe 
Sie, which are not as yet propagated as far 
as the Point of the Bone. Neither are the 
Edges of this ſmall Aperture cloſed together 
by an intermediate Membrane, as it happens 
in that in the Fron,, and the Vertex of the 
Head; and therefore I am very ready to- 
concur With Fallopius in the ſame Opinion, 
to wit, That this Aperture of the O- Occi- 

pitis terminates at the Sutura Sagittalis. 
According :tothis Suppoſition, it will be 
no difficult Task to anſwer the Second Part 
of the Queſtion: For if this moſt maniſeſt 
Aperture in the Os Occipitis is no Propaga- 
tion of the Sutura Sagittalis, much leſs can 
it be ſuppoſed to continue its Courſe to the 
very Foramen of the Spinal Marrow. Nay, 
chis Fiſſure cannot divide the Occiput tranſ- 
verſely from the ſuperior Point of the Os 
Occipitis to the Foramen of the Spinal Mar- 
raw, becauſe from the Middle, or as it 
were from the Center of this Os Occipitis, 
its ſtamineous Sirie are diſperſed to all its 
Parts; ſo that if this Aperture did divide 
the Whole Bone, it mult allo divide the 
very Center and Principle of the Striæ, 
which is repugnant to the Firlt Grnetation 
and Propegation of the Stamen of the Bones, 
ſuch a one 25 is Oblervable allo in. che gather 
Bones of the Canium. p 
Coiterus indeed tells us, That Fallopius had 
once in lus Lite- tine oblerved the Stur S. 
2ittaljs in Infants to extend it ſelf through 
the Middle of the Os Occipitis to the very 
Foramen of the Spinal Marrow: But ſince 
it is evident, That Fallapius is of a quite 
contrary Sentiment in this Point, Coiterus 
muſt perhaps have taken this upon Hear- 
fa y. 
3 Now we are treating of the Dif- 
ference there is betwixt the Sutufes of Chi- 
dren and adult Perſons, we muſt ay ſome- 
thing of that alſo which relates 10 theig 
Number, wherein they excecd thoſe of A- 
dults: For, beſides thoſe they have common 
with them, there are to be {cen in the Heads: 
of Infants, Fir/t, the Praten(ion of tlie Sa- 
tara Sagiytalis in the Or Frontts © Secondly, 
in the Firſt Os Qecipitis, the Suture-hke ſu- 
perior Eure, and betwixt this and the ve 
comL 


— — — 
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cond and Third, as alſo betwixt theſe Two 
Ht and the Fourth Bone of the ſaid Occi- 
put, the harmonica] Connexions : Thirdly, 
in the Ofa Temporum, betwixt their Pars 
Sguamoſa and Petroſa, as alſo betwixt the 
Concha of the Os Petroſum, or Auditorium, 
and that Part of the Oſſa Temporam and the 
bony” Circle winch ſupport the Membrane 
of the ap rays certain orbicular Harmo- 
nie : Fogrthly, in the Third Bone of the 
Aaxille Superior, which makes the greateſt 
Part of the Palate, at the Beginning of the 
Palate, from one of the laſt Teeth of the 
Tnciſores to the other laſt Tooth of the fame 
Tatiſores, certain Sigmoidal Lines, which en- 
cloſe the Four Teeth call'd the Jnciſores - 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


And Fifthly and Laſtly, in the Miaat. .. 

inferior Maxilla, part the . — 9 ti 
is one Fiſſure, and on both Sides, wirren 
Maxilla rites up into the Proreſſus Cs 4 
there are other Diviſions, partly Harng 1 
partly Squamoſæ, (which, as far 281 0. 
were never mentiond by others); p 
which deſerve our peculiar Obſervation 4 
Enumeration: There are ſometime: i 
othar-Kiſſures obſervable alſo y 


t o in the ; 
the anium; but theſe being "ne * 


cia), cannot be number d among the Gy 
Sutures, or elſe happen very rately, and 
ſometimes alſo to be ſeen in the Head 
adult Perſons. 3 


au ob. BE 
CE. Of the Bones of the Head. 


REiore we enter upon a particular Enquiry 
into the Bones of the Craninm of an In- 
fant, we ought to advertiſe our Reader, by 
way of Caution, That ſeeing moſt, if not 
all the Bones of Infants are imperfect, and 
many of them cartilaginous, and very thin 
and tender, they are deſtitute of many Ca- 
vities, Sinus's, Foramina, Proceſſes, and other 
Prominencies, and that thoſe they have are 
very imperfect, as will appear more particu- 
larly from the following Account of the 
infantile Bones. There 1s another general 
Obſervation belonging to the Bones of the 
Cranizm of an Infant, viz. That they are ve- 
Ty thin in new-born Children, and there- 
fore as pliable as Wax, and will give way 
to the leaſt Preffure: That they have no 
double Laminæ, or Tables, and are deſtitute 
of that Fungoſity of the Diploes that is be- 
twixt theſe Laminæ in Adults. 
Riolan ¶ Encheir. Anat. Pathol. J. 1. c. 27.9 
ſays, That the O/%a Occipitis in Infants are 
the thinneſt of all; quite contrary to what 
3s obſerved in adult Perſons ; but that their 
Offa Fronts are thicker than the reſt. But 


though in the Firſt Bone of the Occiput 


(which is that Riolax points at) there are here 


and there ſome very thin Places, yet its nuy 
and middle Part, eſpecially that to 
the Foramen of the Spinal Marrow, eu 
in Thickneſs all the other Bones of thei 
perior Part of the Cranium, and even tu 
of the Frons e For that Thickneſs wiv: 
obſervable in the Os Frontis, eſpecially i 
the Sides of the Sutura Sagittalis, ſeems 
ariſe rather from the Duplicity of the il 
mls, than from the Bulk or Subſtan««a 
the Bone it ſelf. = 
The O. Frontis ſeem to have by this 
obtained ſome Degree of Duplicity a 
the Noſe, which feems to be apparem ml 
ſo much by their Thickneſs as by cel 
ſmall Apertures, which are penetrable ul 
the interior Cavity of the Ganium, but! 
as not to tranſmit even the Point of al 
Here we may with our Eyes diſcover 
Rudiments of the double Lamina. Al 
ſame Time we take it for an undouvWt 1 
Truth, what has been aflerted as ſuc ente, 
molt of the Anatomiſts, to wit, That da 22 
is no ſinuous Cavity betwixt this Dupa tter 
ſuch as is obſervable in the Cranium ol dul 0 
Perſons. The Oſſa Frontis have alſo e 5 
culiar, That they conſiſt of Two oy e 


* 


ne. 
1 ; 
an 
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E zue Mylded by the Production of the Su- 
* %, ittalis ; as has heen ſhewn before. 
* . Bones of the Hnciput, or of the 
1 * there is nothing worth our particu- 
4 1 Oblervation excepting their unequal Ex- 
3 al G jeg eſpecially about the Fontanella. 
3 ee Of Occipitis, beſides what has been 
4 10 concerning their Apertures and Thick- 
3 98 deſerve allo our onſideration, in re- 
3 25 of their Diviſion and Number: For 
udo not conſiſt of one Bone only, = = 
adults, but of Four diſtinct Parts. e 
eis chat entire and ſuperior Expanſion 
eue broad Part of the Occipu, which is 
Wounded by the true Divarications of the 
„ Lamdoidalis. The Second and Third 
ie up the Latera of the great Foramen 
boeh which the Spinal Marrow deſcends. 
aol the Fourth is that Part, which being 
WE: ied betwixt the Second and Third, ſur- 
nds and cloſes the fore Part of the ſame 
lat Framen. Ts true, Riolan ſays, That he 
all never diſcover this Fourth Part of 
eon; but notwithſtanding this it is 
ce pparent, That if we will have that 
. Foramen, through which the Spinal 
low takes its Paſſage, to appertain to 
eo, Occipitis, this mult be number d alſo 


. Imong its Bones, ſince it contributes its 
bie towards forming the Circumference of 


i Framen. Neither can I ſee any ſuffi- 

en Raton why Kiol an ſhould rather rec- 

ni among the Parts belonging to the Os 

leude, or Cuneiſorme, they being united 

ih by a very flight Connexion, and eaſily 

aable; 1 this Part we ſpeak of 
bares very cloſe to the Second and Third 

is of the {aid Oz Occipitis, 

n the Offa Zemporum there is alfo fuch a 

aunkable Diverſity, as very well deſerves 

r Oblcrvation and Attention, in that it 

W only confifts of Two Parts, but alſo 

iin one of them there is a Defect of ſome 

ines, and a Superfluity of others: For 

"=: porum are mo evidently ſepara- 

no Iwo Parts; One of which, 28. 
= which forms the Tempora in a ſtrict 

t, and which is commonly call'd the 

. Han ſum, has nothing that is particular, 

em reterence to the main Bone it 

bor in reſpect to the Proce ſſus Zygomati- 

Hut the other Part, commonly call'd 

Lacan, is deſtitute of the Appendix 
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Styliformis, of the Apophy/is Mammillaris, as 
voila of the external Auditory Aleætas; 
for theſe retain their cartilaginous Subſtance 
for ſome Time: But this Defe& is compen- 
fated by Nature by the Addition of a cer- 
tain oſſeous Cirele. This Circle, tliougb it 
be not entire, but disjoin d in Part, is co- 
herent to the Edges of the Cavity of the 
1ympanum, by a flight Connexion, which is 
eaſie to be ſeparated, and expands the Mem- 
brane of the Tympanur it ſelf, annexed to 
it by an orbicular Connexion, over the Ca- 
vity of the Tympanum. As to the Cavities 
of the Os Petroſum here, the Diſpoſition of 
the Tympanum, of the Labyrinth, as alſo of 
the Cochlea, approaching both in their Mag- 
nitude and the Symmetry of their Figure, 
near to their State of Perfection, challenge 
not only our particular Obſervation, but 
alto our Admiration, as Veſſingius has very 
well obſerv'd ; notwithſtanding Riol an ſeems 
to be of a different Opinion, when he ſays, 
That the moſt admirable Structure of the La- 
byrinth is not ſo conſpicuous in Inſants as in adult 
Per ſons. — | 1 

The Three {mall Bones belonging to the 
Organs of Hearing, viz. the Malleus, the 
Incus, and the Stapes, which are contained 
within the Concha of the Tympanum, have 
this pecuhar Prerogative even in Infants, 
That in their folid and firm Subſtance, in 
their Magnitude, and in their Figure alto, 
they differ not at all, or at leaſt very little, 
from what 1s obſervable in thoſe Organs of 
Hearing in adult or aged Perſons; which 
ſeems to be {ſomewhat ſtrange at Firſt Sight, 
to wit, That ſuch ſmall Bones as theſe 


ſhould have this peculiar Prerogative from 


the very Birth of the Infant; that whereas 
all the other Bones improve in Proportion 
to the Age of Men, in their Solidity and 
Magnitude, and moſt of them alſo in their 
Figures, theſe are ſcarce ſubject to any of 
theſe Mutations. But conſidering that theſe 
mall Bones are feparated from all the other 
Bones or Parts, which could communicate 
their Nutriment to them, tis no ſuch Won- 
der if they do not receive alſo either none, 
or at leaſt a very fmall Augmentation or 
Alteration in their Conformation; eſpecially 
ſince it ſeems requiſite, that Infants, even in 
their molt tender Age, ſhould be capable of 
perceiving the Sounds and Voices: And this 
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Perception did require ſuch a Solidity, Mag- 
nitude, and Figure, in thoſe Bones, and in 
the other Auditory Inſtruments, as is ob- 


ſerv'd in them immediately after the Birth 


of the Child. 

The Os Cuneiſorme in Infants is very dif- 
ferent from what it is obſerved to be in adult 
Perſons: For the Os Canciforme being wedg'd 
in like a Wedge betwixt the other Bones of 
the Craninm, is always fingle in Adults, and 


continuous within it ſelf, not only on its 


fore Part towards the Palate, but alſo on 
its Sides towards the Tempora But in In- 
fants it is compoled of ſeveral Parts. Tis 
the Opinion of moſt of the Anatomiſts, 
That this Os Sphænoideum in Infants conſiſts 
of Four Parts; but nevertheleſs they vary 
very much concerning their Number and 


Poſition: For Fallopius (in Obſerv. Anat.) 


and Coiterus, who has followed his Footſteps, 


give us the following Deſcription of the 


Two Firſt of theſe Parts, to wit, One which 
is the thickeſt, and which ſeems to be the 
Baſis of the whole Bone, and occcupics al- 
moſt the middle Baſis of the Head, where is 


plac'd what is commonly call'd the Sella E- 


@iza, deſign'd for the Reception of the Pi- 
tuitary Gland: The other, which 1s the 
broader, and has Two offeous Ale, where 
the Optick Nerves, whillt they remain yet 
united, have their Station, and after they 
are parted, and procced towards the Eyes, 
form their Foramina; and theſe Two Parts 
they tay are join d together by a large Carti- 
lage: But ſince there is none, much leſs a 
large Cartilage, betwixt theſe Two preten- 


ded Parts, and that neither J nor ſeveral o- 


thers have been able to diicover the leaft 
Footiteps of any Diviſion here, notwith- 
{tanding I have taken all the Care that poſ- 
{ibly 1 could in examining the Baſis of the 
Os Cunciſorme apart, and cleanſing and dry- 
ing it with the utmoſt Care; but on the 
contrary have {ound theſe broad Ale unt- 
ted and cohcrent on all their Sides to the 
thicker Part of this Bone ; I cannot but be 
of opinion, That. this Bone, which, with- 
out any jult Reaſon, they have thus divi- 
dcd into Two Parts, ous 
the firſt, and one and the tame Part of the 
Os Sphenoides; "Tis doubtleſs this that 
moved &iolaz to aflert, in Oppoſition to Fal- 
log ius, (Euch. Anat, Pathol. J. I. c. 27.9 That 
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other Part of the Os Cunciforme: For tha 


Os Cuneiſorme If 1 may truſt my own on 


and towards the Sides, ſends forth 281 


ught to be taken for 


the Sella Equina, and the Apophyſer geg. 
for the Optick Nerves, Ta, dei 
of the Os Cunciforme. ol 

But though we agree with Riglay in ; 
Point, we cannot be of the ſame Quin! 
with him in what he would have to wr 
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might not be compelled to part wih 
Four Parts belonging to the Os Shen, 
he has made that the Fourth Part which b 2 
low the Sella Equina extends to the Cyyy, MM 
the Occiput: But this Part, which iz by: 2 
betwixt the Baſis of the Os Cunciforne yy 
the lateral Bones of the Occiput, wy 1 
reckon'd among the Parts of the 0: Oπτ 

tis, as has been ſhewn before ; and then = 
tore cannot be comprehended within , Wi 
Number of the Parts of the Os Cynifom Ml 

But to come to a Conclufion concern 
the Number of the Parts belonging to, WA" 


_ 


and Hands, and if Nature does not deci WM 
me, in tranſgreſſing its Rules, and ſporty WM 
in the Compoſition of this Infant, its 
Opinion, That the Parts of the Os Se 
des muſt be confin d to Three; ſo that 
Part which forms not only the Baj: of ty 

Os Cuneiſorme, but alſo in a manner of t 
whole Cranium, and which by its ſmall 
Proceſſes riſing upwards, makes the Sib. 
quina, and by its others, which are ſom 
what broader, and expanded both torwal 


were Two Ale, or Wings, under wluchtk 
Optick and ſome other Nerves have tia 
Paſſage, be accounted the Firſt and Clici« AM. . 
it; and that the Second and the Thru. 
made by the Proceſſes commonly call di 
Prerigoidei, which being plac'd on the ddt 
both to the Right and the Lett, aria 
manifeſtly divided into Two Parts, by ii 
Firſt Part that is ſeated betwixt them: Ali 
theſe Two Parts form the Two Wins 04 
Bat, which expand themſelves not off 
backwards behind the Palate, but allo uw 
wards under the Zygomata to the ante 
Sides of the Oſſa Temporum, to the 015 Frix 
tis, behind their Proceſſ#s £Zygomatics. i 
In the Os Cribriforme there is not any com 
ſiderable Difference: For in new-born | 
fants are to be 1ecn the offeous Lamels, vill 
divide the Cavity of the Noltrils lk 2 l 


tition ; as likewiſe the Rudimeuts 05 a 


—n . ae 2s. HE" POM 2 ares 5 


ies to t 


male, that concur with others in the 
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aa flesible, and interlin d and conjoin d to- 
aber by Cartilages, have nevertheleſs at- 


bercſore Coiterus and Riolan, who aſſert this 
WT; (iro to be altogether cartilaginous 
WE, fot, are very much in the Wrong. 
Ws Nevertheleſs, in this very Bone there is a 
oable Defect, as well of that Table which 
Ws: prorated like a Sive, ſeated in the Mid- 
ect the Ba ot the Os Fronts, 105 above 
ee Noſtriss, as of that Proceſs, which riſing 
parde, 1: known by the Name of the 
„alli. infants are not provided with 
ic Iwo Parts of the Os Cribriforme ; and 


Wy Thing by this Defect, that on the con- 


WW: find in need of this Sive. like Table, 
aue it did not enjoy there either any In- 


intion or Expiration of the Air, or had 
y Occaſion for the Extruſion of the AZucy; 
n the Noſtrils. Neither does the Child 
nedlately after its Birth require the Pre- 
ere of this Sve, becauſe as it does not a5 


Wy" coy any conſiderable Degree of Reſpi- 
on, 10 it does not ſtand in need of its 


nam being as yet very ſoft, and in a 
Nunner fluid, night eaſily obſtruct the Fo- 
of this Sive, if they did fall ſoon 
ter the Infant is born upon this Sive-like 
Jable which muſt needs prove of dange- 
dus Conſequence to the poor Infant, eſpe- 
Wally during the Time of Parturition, when 
child bearing its Head downwards, it 
ul of neceſſity ſuffer a Compreſſion, in 
ach the loft Subſtance of the Brain muſt 
I paiequently bear its full Share. Beſides 
WF © Gali, which riſes out of this 
n le ke Table upwards, would by its poin- 
_ -ciniy prove offenſive to the ſoft 
x 5 5, or to the Membranes wherewith 
q 1 are nvelted, in caſe either during 
| 1177 of Parturition, or immediately at- 
3 want is born, by Chance or any o- 
ceident, the Head or Brain thould 
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poſition of tlie Orbits of the Eyes, 
bc, notwithſtanding they are very thin 


ad the true Subſtance of Bones: And 


jet young Children are ſo far from ſuffering | 


iy it turns to their Advantage and Con- 
WS cnumcy : For in the Womb, the Ferzs did 


b. Nay, the Proceſſus Mammillares of the 
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4 \veous Benes which adhere on both 
* ſponge Partition; and of the Two 


ſuffer any Compreſſion, which ſeems almoſt 

unavoidable. | "Ig 
The Bones of: the Maxilla Superior in In- 

fants difter not at all, or at calf 

from thoſe in adult Perſons : For their 


Number is the ſame, being Eleven in all, 


to wit, the Two O Zygomatica, Two La- 
crymalia; Two Maxillaria, the Two exterior 
of the Noſe, the Two potterior of the Pa- 


late, and the Os Vomeriſorme. They are the 


{:me alſo in their Poſition and Figure; for 


thete Bones are phac'd and circumicrib'd in 


the ſame Manner as in Adults. Thus the 
Offa Zygomatica, which protuberate betwixt 
the Eyes, the Temples, and Cheeks, are di- 
lated inwardly above into the inferior Part 
of the Orbits of the Eyes, and the leſſer or 


exterior Angle; but outwardly and down- 
wards grows. ſtreighter by degrees, and form 
Part of that oſſeous Semicircle under the 


Tempora, which is commonly known by 


the Name of the Zygoma, or the Os Fagale.. 


Thus the Officulz Lacrymalia, which are al- 
molt as thin as Paper even in adult Perſons, 
not unlike the Nail of a Finger, (whence 
each of them has alto obtained the Name of 
Os Unguis) icrve for Supporters to the Ca- 
runcula Lacrymalis in the larger Canthus of 
the Eyes. Thus the Two Offa MAaxillaria, 
being the biggeſt of all, and ſeated under 
the Cheeks, expand themſelves inwardly in- 
to the Palate, and make up the greateſt Part 
of it. On the ſuperior Part they, partly by 
that narrow Paſſage which is betwixt the 
Offa Lacrymalia and the Zygomatica, enter 
the Orbits of the Eyes, and lie concea led 
in the great Canthus, and Part of the orbi- 


tary Pavement, and partly they aſcend out- 


wardly imo the interior Be of the Noſe. 
Thus the Offa Naſi Extertora, extending 
themſelves from a broad Bafis into an ob- 
tuſe Angle to the middle Region of the 
Frons, form the higheſt Part of the Note, 


Thus the poſterior Oicala Palati, which are 


plac'd under the Extremitics of the Foramina 
of the Noſe, where they enter into the 


Mouth, are dilated into very flender La- 


mels. And thus, Laſtly, the Os Yomeris, be- 
ing the only ſingle Bone here, and placed 
above that &ima of the Palate, and exten- 
ding it ſelf to the Baſi and the Body of the 
Os Cuneiforme, does not only divide the Ca- 

HAK vitics 


very little, 
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vities of the Noſtrils below, but alſo ſerves 
for a Prop to their other Partition or Sep- 
tum ; 

The Congruity which is obſerved in theſe 
Bones betwixt Children and adult Perſons, 
in their Number, Situation, and Figure, 
ſeems to be a peculiar Contrivance of Na- 
ture, to give to new-born Children a com- 
pleat Conformation of the Features 1n their 
Faces ; by way of Compenſation for the 


Troubles and Fatigues the Mother is forced 


to undergo during the Time of her Child- 
bearing and Parturition: For nothing cer- 
tainly can be mere agreeable to a Wo- 
man, than to ſee her Child, after all the 
Troubles and Pains ſhe has ſuffered, of a 
handſome A ſpect ; as on the contrary, there 
can be no greater Affliction to a Mother, 
than to find the new-born Babe to carry 
about its Face ſome particular Marks of De- 
formity, which mult nceds have happen d if 
any of theſe Bones had either been wanting; 
or there had. been any more than now there 
are; conſidering that the. Interſtices which 
mutt have been betwixt the Bones, would. 
have occaſion'd to Diſtortions in the Birth. 


of the Child, which would have proved of. 
the worlt Conſequence, becauſe the diſtorted. 


Bones of the Face, or their preternatural 
Protuberancies or Separations, are not eaſily 
to be reduced to their natural Poſition, be- 


cauſe they cannot be moved on all Sides, 


either by the Hands, or by the Help of In- 
firuments.; ſo that, as the Child did ad- 
vance in Years, its Deformity would be- 
come more conſpicuous. And as doubtleſs 


this Reaſon holds good, at leaſt in reſpect to 


thoſe Bones of the ſuperior Maæilla, which 
belonging either altogether or 1n Part to the 
Face, are coverd with Muſcles ; 19 the 
other Bones alſo of the fame Maxilla, or 
their Parts, do agree in Children with the 
Bones of adult Perſons, or with the Parts 
ef theſe Bones, both to make the Orbits of 
the Eyes the {tronger, and keep the Eyes 
within the Orbits, and to expand themſelves 
for the better Formation and Support of the 
Arch of the Palate ; both which was ablo- 
lutely neceſhry in Infants: So that provi- 
dent Nature has not without very weighty 
Reaſons given this Privilege to the Bones of 
the ſuperior Maxilla, to be the ſanꝶ in their 


Number, Poſition, and Figure, wi 
of adult Perſons, "Ws, with th 
Before we come to the Bones of the ink, 
rior Maxilla, let us take a View of thek 
Bones alſo that form the Orbits of the Bi, 
not that they are peculiar Bones, and dit 
from thoſe we have given you an Acco 
of before, but becauſe they form a pecuh | 
Chamber or Receptacle for the Eyes 0 
Orbit of the Eye conſiſts of Six * 
Four of which are Parts of other Bog 
and Two as it were peculiar to it: For ch 
Os Frontale expanded and reflected inwarah, 
makes the upper Arch of the Orbit: Is a. 
terior Cantus is formed by Two Bones, n 
wit, partly. by the Proceſſus Tempiraly o 
the Os Cunciforme, dilated and incutvated ty 
wards the Eye, betwixt the 3s of the}; 
Lygomaticum and the Arch made by the 0. 
Frontale, partly by the Baſis it {elf of th 
Os Zygomaticum : But the Pavement of the 
Orbita, or at leaſt the greateſt Part of i, 
is made by. the Os Maxillare, properly i. 
call'd, extending it ſelf with a broad Fi. 
xion betwixt the Baſis of the. Os Jug, 
and betwixt the Lamels of the 0: Lam. 
male and the Erhmoides, Laſtly, the Poi 
of the larger Angle or Canthus, is form 
partly by. the Os Lacrywale, partly by 
the Sguammula of the Os Spongioſum, The 
Two laſt Bones we account as peculiar ty 
the Orbit; for though, the Os. Lacrymu i 
reckon d among the. Bones of the Seri 
Ataxilla, and the Tabula Squammoſa to bei 
Part of the Os Ethmoides, they are neverile 


leſs not actually propagated. from thels ene 


Bones, but only adhere to them. Neithe 
is there any Thing in theſe Bones of the0t 
bits in which they differ from, thoſe d 
adult Perſons, unleſs it be in the Subſtant 
of the Os Lacrymale, which being veiy tl 
even in Adults, tis much thinner, foltth 
and more pliable in Infants. - lt 

In the. Bones of the inferior Maxilla tt WM 
is a remarkable. Difference betwixt tho'c a 
young Children and adult Perſons : For 
Adults it degenerates into One Bone, du 


in Infants it is divided into Two Pars H 


the. intervening Sutura' Harmonica In 
Mentzm, Neither is this Diviſion in the 
ferior Maæilla without its Uſe-in the Þ 
of the Child; far in its Elk A 


1s 4 downwards, theſe Bones being by 
= they facilitate the Egreis of the tender Head 
1 3 Ki of the Womb: For had the Mar ill A 
deen only One ſolid Bone, it could not 
bre given way, but would have prov'd an 
0c in the Birth to the Head and the 
ole Infant, eſpecially it the Aaæilla it 
i; ould have bit againſt the. Sides. 
= ode this Diviſion, which is commonly 
born and obſervable in al young Infants, 


| ere is another Fiſſure which offers it ſelf 


ber in the Bones of both the inferior 
ile in this our Skeleton, never obſerv d 
er deſcribd before, to wit, almoſt in the 
Diaddle of each of theſe Bones, where it 


Ide broader and ſmoother, there appears a 
Fidure, or a Divulſion, which was coherent, 
Put fo Lightly, partly in the Nature of an 
monica), partly of a ſquammoſe Suture, 
at when I cleanſed the Bones, they, fel] 
under at the Firſt Touch in the left Side 


ul broken the tender Subſtance of the 
oe; but when I began to adapt one Bone 
another again, and at the ſame time took 
WENotice of juſt ſuch another Coheſion in the 
Gn: Place of the oppoſite Side, which was 
y ſeparable, but coherent as yet, I had. 
ot the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpect this to be a 
ache owing its Cauſe to any Violence, 
ir that it muſt be a peculiar Fifſure. 
VNecher is this Divifion in both theſe 
os deltitute alſo of its Uſe, ſince it con- 
buntes not a little to the facilitating: of the 
i; for by the Intervention of this Su- 
er the Sides of the Adaxills, which by 
e bDepreſſion of the Chin inwards muſt 
es ſtand forward, admit of a more 
pt loflection inwardly, which muſt 
prove of no ſmall Advantage. for the 


pad perhaps. I ſhould not be much out in 
by Luels, if 1 did affirm, That thoſe Chil- 
ren which have flat Faces and Chins, have 
bele Bones divided by ſeveral of theſe Fil- 
P16. The Reaſon why this Suture has not 
Knobſery'd by other Anatomiſts, muſt be 
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ben dcriuinies to the Bones of young In- 


Head dg. . 41.7 
= 0 eit Diviſion apt to gIVe Way inwardly, 


Idas a thickiſh Protuberancy, and begins to 


1 the Maxilla 1 imagin d at firſt that I 


ler Palage of the Head in the Birth. 


Pubtleſs becauſe they have ſeldom extended 


ing through that ſtreight 8 its 


fants, and much ſeldomer given themſelves 
the Trouble and taken the Pains of clean- 
{ing theſe Bones. 

'Tis now Time we ſhould alſo take a View: 
of the Rudiments of the Teeth in both the 
Maxillæ. Concerning the Mucus out of which 
the Teeth are generated, as allo concerning 
the Time and Manner of their Production 
and Eruption, many Things have been 
{ard by the Anatomical Authors, which we 
ſhall not inſiſt upon at this Time, having 
confined our {elves in this preſent Fract to 
what is diſcoverable only in the Skeleton of 
a young Infant, yet ſo, as not to omit an 
Thing that may tend to the illuſtrating of 
the Nature of the Tecth, as far as it may be- 
gathered from their Firſt Rudiments, and. 
from the Alveoli of the Maæxillæ. And Ex- 
perience teaches us, That there are extant in- 
young and. even new-born Children, (not. 
to ſpeak. here of the Ferzs ) certain Rudi- 
ments of the Teeth : But it is to be remem-- 
ber d nevertheleſs, That they are only Rudi- 
ments and Fragments, but not entire, per- 
fect, and ſolid Teeth. | 

For. whatever may be diſcover'd here to 

bony, or to approach to an oſſeous Na- 

ture in young Children, may be look d up- 
on as Rudiments of the Teeth, being 
nothing elſe. than the imperfect. Baſis (as it 
Is commonly call'd) of the Tooth, which. 
afterwards in adult Perſons breaks forth and. 
ſtands ont above the Alveoli, or Sockets, 
And this Baſs has in different Teeth a diffe- 
rent Degree of its oſſeous Subſtance: For in. 
the Teeth calld the Iaciſores it is pretty ſolid 
and hard, becauſe they conſiſt of Two o- 
ſeous Lamina, or Squammulæ, (the interior 
of which is broad and ſmooth, but the ex- 
terior broad before, but curvated on the: 
Sides) which come cloſe to one another 
above and. on the. Sides, but are ſomewhat 
aſunder below, and form a Cavity not un- 
like to what we ſee in the Honycomb, In 
the Teeth call'd the Canini, theſe Lamels are 
leſs and not ſo ſolid, and not ſo far diſtant 
from one anather, but preſs d cloſer: toge- 
ther, In the Tecth call d the. Aolares, this 
Baſis is a Squammulæ almoſt as thin as Paper, 
the Surface of which is four- ſquare, but 
has ſeveral ſinall Cavities; and downward. 
towards the Body or Roots it has no nr 
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and ſcarce any Thing that is oſſeous, excep- 
ting ſome very ſmall Fragments ſomething 
like a Bone. 

Neither is this Imperfection of the Tecth 
conſpicuous only in reference to their Sub- 
ſtance and Conformation, but alſo in their 
Number; for in young Infants you meet 
not with their full Number of Teeth, as 
vou do in Adults, but with leſs : For in 


each of the Maxille you ſee molt commonly 


no more than Ten, and ſeldom more than 
Twelve Rudiments of the Teeth, to wit, 
Four of the Inciſores, Two of the Canini, 
and Four or Six of the Molares. Theſe Ru- 
diments, or rather imperfect Teeth, are 
ſeated in the Circumference of both the 
Ha. villæ, within certain Cavitics implanted 
there, and divided by a thin but pretty deep 
Partition; being deſignd for as many Re- 
ceptacles to the Baſis of the Teeth, and the 


vantage tot 
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mucous Rudiments of their Roots Th 
Imperfection of the Teeth is no Detrim 1 
to the young Infants, and of no ſmall 10 
1e Mothers. is no Detrimey 
to the Children, becauſe they do not Rang 
in need of them for the Comminution of 
any ſolid Food, becauſe they are not or 
ought not to be given to them; or at lea 
if they are, they may be eaſily chew d a lj. 
tle beforehand. But it is of no {mall Ad. 
vantage to the Mothers; for theſe need ng 
now ſtand in fear of having their Nipple 
hurt and torn by the pointed Edges of the 
infantile Teeth, whilſt they are giving them 
ſuck: To prevent which, provident Natur 
has ien fit to place this ſoft Fence gf 
the Gums round the Maxillæ of Infant 
that ſo both the Mother and the Child 
might perform this Part with leſs Trouble 
and more Satisfaction, N 


—— —_ 
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CO ATP IF. 
Of the Bones of the whole Trunk of the Body. 


| NEt to the Bones of the Head we muſt 


give you an Account alſo of thoſe be- 
Jonging to the Trunk. Among theſe, the 
'Os Yp/toides ſeems to challenge a Place: But 
conſidering that it is not to be ſeen even 
among the Bones that make up the perfect 
Skeleton of an adult Perſon, though it has 
in them obtained its oſſeous Subſtance, we 
may doubtleſs exclude it alſo from this Ske- 
letology of an Infant; more eſpecially ſince 
not only the Baſs and main Part of this 
Bone, immediately after the Birth, retains a 
cartilaginous Softneſs, but alſo its Sides re- 
main for ſome time abſolutely cartilaginous. 
And ſo we will proceed to the Spine, the 
main Supporter or Foundation- Pillar of the 
whole Trunk. 
Under the Name of the Spine we do not 


comprehend here the Compages of theſe Ver- 


tebræ only, which are plac'd betwixt the 
Head and the Os Sacrum, but allo include 
within the Compals of theſe moveable Ver- 
tebræ alſo the Os Sacrum, in which we fol- 


low the Footſteps not only of Galen, (4: 
O ſib. c. 6.) and of ſome other noted Am- 
tomiſts, but alſo of Hippocrates himlelf, 
(Lib. de Artic.) who begins his Deſcription 
of the Parts belonging to the Spine from the 
Os Sacrum. Beſides that, in young Infants 
the Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum are allo div. 
ded and ſeparated from each other. 
In the Structure of this infantile Spine 
we mult obſerve in the firſt Place, as to in 
Figure, that it is not in its Length firaght 
and bent as in adult Perſons, but it is alto- 
gether curvated outwards. This Incury- 
tion of the Spine in its Length in young 
Children is owing to their Poſitjon in the 
Womb, where the Fætus being encloſed in 
ſo narrow a Place, its Body is conglobatel 
within it ſelt, which muſt of Neceſlity 
produce ſuch an Incurvation ; which 31 
ceaſes in Adults, as they begin to walk up- 
right, and turns fireighr, 10 it cannot but 
continue for ſome Time, whilſt the 


15 yet very young. 1 


mmueere is another Difference obſervable in 
cle Vertebre of young Infants from thoſe 
ok adult Perſons, That they are not provided 
WP cit the ſpinous Proceſſes, which would be 
WT :-ccing outwards, but are now very Imooth. 
We Neither is this Abſence of theſe ſpinous 
Pacceſſs without its peculiar Uſe, for it 
ks away all Danger of the Ivolucra of 
be Frtus or the Womb, or of ſome other 
bars, being impaired or hurt by them; 
WT bich otherwiſe by their pointed Prominen- 
as might prove very injurious to the con- 
aobated Fetus, either Whilſt it is in the 
Gonb, by any violent Compreſſion or At- 
W ion, or elſe in its Paſſage out of it. 
hat now every Thing is ſmooth near that 
par where the Fetus has its Poſition, or its 
Ipaſage, nothing is to be feared from theſe 
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either are the Vertebræ deſtitute only of 
be ſpinous Proceſſes, but alſo of the lateral 
Protuberancies of the tranſverſe Proceſſes, 
lch as in adult Perſons they are in the 
c perforated by the. Veſſels that paſs by 
ant Way, and in the Loins, ſtrengthen 
ge Trunks of the Veſſels on the back 
n; to in new-born Children they have 
aher any Prominencies, not any Perfora- 
a, unlels it be the Firſt Vertebra of the 
ea, which does indeed fend forth a tranſ- 
ae Proceſs; but its Foramen is not eitire, 
= tor Part of its Circle being cloſed 
= 2 Cartilage: For Nature not ſtanding 
en nccd of theſe Fences for the Paſſage 


gh: the G/ule of theſe Prcceſſes, in 
eus Children has not thought fit to at- 
pt their 2 I 0 'S 1 ' 
Wo clincation, and to bring them 
e Solidity, till in a ſomewhat more 
= Eos Age, But the Firſt Vertebra of 
=. eck could not be without its Foramen, 


: L t the Vellels Wiuch pals that Way up to 


Medica, C hirurgica, Oc. 


e Voges chrough theſe Foramina, and 


457 
the Head might, by the inſtable Motion and 
various Jactation of the Head, be {ſubject 
to Compreſſion, Contorfion, and Attrition, 
whereby the free Courſe of the Blood would 
be interrupted. 

But though the Yertebre have this Defect 
and Imperfection, they are nevertheleſs not 
deſtitute of the obl:que Apophy ſes : For 
though theſe alſo want much of their Per- 
tection, yet they are ſuch as are ſufficient for 
the Articulation and mutual Connexion of 
the Vertebræ For ſince the Spine could 


not be depriv'd of this Articulation of 


the Vertebræ, it was requiſite it ſhould be 
provided with theſe Proceſſes at leaſt : And 
in lieu of theſe detective and imperfect 
Proceſſes, the Vertebræ are provided with 
ſome Superadditions of thoſe Parts which 
conſtitute them; for the infantile FVertebræ 
do not conſiſt of one continued Bone, as 
they do in Adults, nay, not even the Ver- 
tebræ of the Os Sacrum ; but the Spondyli of 
the whole Spine, properly ſo call'd, and 
even of the Os Sacrum, in all Twenty ſeven, 
(at leaſt it is ſo in our Skeleton) are com- 
pos d of Three diſtinct Parts: The Firſt 
and anterior whereof, being thick and 
roundiſh, uſed to be call'd the Body ; but 
the Second and Third are join'd partly with 
the Body, partly with one another, by am 
intermedious Cartilage, out of which do 
ariſe in Adults all, but in young Infants 
the oblique Proceſſes only, and form the- 
Latera, and the Circumference of the Fora- 
men Which gives Paſſage to the Spinal Mar- 
row in its Detcent. And thus all the Verte- 
bre that are ſeated betwixt the Second Yer- 
zebra of the Neck and the Os Coccygis are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into Three Parts; except the Two 
{uperior FVertebræ of the Neck, which as they 
are ſtill different from all the reſt, 1o they 
are alſo betwixt one another. The Firſt has 
fewer, and the Second conſiſts of more Parts: 
For the Firſt FVertebra of the Neck, which - 
has no ſuch. thick and round Body, even in 
Adults, is quite deſtitute of it in moſt young 
Infants, and more particularly in ours: But: 
inſtead of that thin Body (it fo it may be 
call'd) that is to be obſerved here in adult 
Perſons, this has only a Cartilage, which - 
extends from one latcral Bone to the- other, 


in the fore Part, near the Dem of the Second? 
Vertebra, 8 L 
| Fallopius 
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Fallopius tells us, (in Obſerv. Anat.) He 
has ſeen it to conſiſt of Five Parts 1n ſome 
young Infants, which being born before 
their Time, died immediately after; but 
that in others he had obſerved no more than 
Three. The Five Parts he makes out thus: 
The Firſt was that Part which being placed 
on the fore Part inſtead of the Body, is tied 
to the Dens. The, Sccond and Third were 
the lateral Parts, in which were both the 
inferior and ſuperior Sinuss. The Fourth 
and Fifth were thoſe which made up the 
whole remaining Part of the Foramen. 

Coiterus and Riolan make mention alſo of 
this Obſervation : But Fallopius himſelf at- 
firms, That the Second and the Third were 
altogether cartilaginous 4; and therefore adds, 
That he had met but with Three, to wit, 
the Firſt, the Fourth, and the Fifth: Be- 
lides, ſince the ſame Fallopius declares open- 
ly, That he could not give fo exact an Ac- 
count of it, by reaſon of its Thinnels, as 
of the reſt, we may very well queſtion, whe- 
ther the Second and the Third were abſo- 
lutely cartilaginous? 

For Firſt, ſince the Sinus of the Second 
and Third Part ſerves for the Articulation 
of this Yertebra, as well with the Second 
Vertebra as with the Head, it ſeems as if 
theſe Parts ought to be oſſeous, as we ob- 
ſerve it to be in all the other Articulations 
of the Vertebræ. Secondly, ſince this Firſt 
Vertebræ is not only to receive into its ſupe- 
rior Siuusi, but alſo to ſupport the whole 
Head of the young Infant, it is requiſite, 
zn order to diſcharge this Function, that the 
Sinus s, and conſequently thoſe Parts where 
theſe S:nws's are fix d, ſhould have an oſſeous 
Subſtance. Thirdly, becaute in all the Di- 
viſions of the infantile Bones, there remain 
certain Marks ot them for ſome time after, 
tis not very probable, that in this young 
Infant they ſhould be quite obliterated im- 
mediately after its Birth, and that thoſe 
Parts that were diſtinct before ſhould be 
abſolutely united by Coalition. And it is 
obvious, that in the Yertebra of this Infant 


there does not appear the leaſt Sign of any 


Diviſion; but this Part of the Bones where 
the Sinus are, is join d in one ſolid Conti- 
nuity with the other poſterior Part. For 
which Reaſon it is (beſides what has been 
alledged beſore) we are inclin d rather to 


terior Part had been ſolid and rigid. 


alſo in reference to its extended Poſture n 


of the Vertebræ ſeems to be deſign d alloid | 


vation of the Spina, the rotund Bois 


Anatomic, 1 
believe, That the Second and Thira p. MW 1/:: 
being join'd with the Fourth and Fi, in: 
only Two, and the Two only Bonez w ere 
concur in the Formation of the Fit d 
tebra. 4 bare 
But the Firſt Part of this Verteby, wah =: 
be wholly cartilaginous for the Conveni Nam. 
cy of the Fetus, which whillt it lies cu, 15 
WE loan 

wen 


globated in the HMrerus, this cartilagina 
Part is ſubſervient to the Flexion or e 
nation of its Head forwards ; which be n 
could not have done with Eaſe, if this , i +7 
ae 

cke. 
ny 
7. i 
ey 


The Defect which is obſervable in 
Firſt Vertebra, Nature has thought fit h 
counterballaftce by an Addition or an E 
in the Second; for on the upper Part of tþ 
Body of this Fertebra there is to be ſeeng 
imperfect oſſeous Appendix, which attcry,g 
uniting by Coalition with the Body, is nM 17 0 
like unto a Proceſs than an Appendix, M i 
is commonly call'd the Den:yform Proc 1 
Neither is this Separation of the Dey; f nch 
the Body of the Yertebra ſupervacing e 


here; for thereby it is render capable 4 faken 
receding inwardly when the Head bw 4 
forward. And as for the Three-fold Df, For Pa 


ſion of all the other Vertebræ, it ſeems tone 
uſeful, not on'y in reſpect of the conglohꝝ 


| _ Tm 
Poſition of the Fetus in the Womb, u 1 


the Birth. And the ſame Pliablenelt wid] ie fr 


is dependent alſo on the Diviſions of H = 
Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum in Infants, c dei 
tributes its Share towards the facilitatigę 0... 
the Birth of the Child. Neither 15 Depred 
Uiefulneſs of the Diviſion of the T ie 
confined only to thoſe of the Thorax d Thc 
the Os Sacram, but the reſt allo belomh teme 
to the Neck and to the Zojns have their VS... 
viſions, which are deſign d for ſome U tte 
For in theſe and in all the reft, the nn the 
Carti lages, which are plac'd either detects 
or about the Parts that are thus divided, a Irengt] 
ford a much eaſier Paſſage to the ſoft a: torn 
almoſt fluid Nerves, through the {pactouln br one 
and pliable Sins of the Proceſſes, or nden 
of the Vertebræ. This Diviſion of the bon r uni; 
ober 
ind. 
co 


this End, to wit, that when in the Inv 
| ak B. 


the Vertebræ (ſtrictly ſo call d) are = 
gently towards the Foramina o =y n 


le they K ao 
\ DG leavea x Space for the i 
E and almoſt fwd Lets 4. In ad t Fer ſons 
chere adhere to the Os Sac 
= Vertebræ, unto denn 
.me of the Or Chet but this 
Abendicula being carti lag malt 1n neu- born 
Wnt, this to Rave no Relation to 
ber Ofteology, which now will lead. us in 
1 Ithe next Place to the Conſideration ol the 
Fe 5 We 


i the Ribs of Infants and thoſe c 
, ny Perlons, excepting in their Magni- 
ade. However, their {mall leads or Ex- 
es, where they are jein d Wich the 
4 Pertchre, axe almoſt Kann medi- 
Mi after the Birth of the nfant; though 
act long before, they acquire a Solidity. 
des this, we may lo obſerve in the 
ure of all the Ribs taken together, a cer- 
a Inclination towards the inferior Parts, 
bach owes its Origin to the Globe; like Si- 
aon of the Fer in the Leeres, and to 
grets out of it with the Head forward: 
runs Situation, the Head and the ſupe- 
eis Part of the Sin are bent forwards and 
Wards, whilſt the Feet and the Os Innomi- 
c, as alſo the Sacrum, rife as it were 
wards ; and in its Egrels, the Ribs are in 
ee frcight Paſſage of the Sum Muliebris 
esd downwards, and fo muſt needs ac- 
ie this pendulous Depreſſion, by reaſon 
= thr fight and laxe Coheſion with the 
u and the Vertebra: And this very 
icon ſerves to facilitate the Extruſion 
e Child in the Birth. 
be Ribs are join d together before by the 
W"ternediate Serum, and its lateral Carti- 
. Concerning the Sternum, its Bones, 


cher Number, as alſo of their Coalition, 
_ tc Difference there is obſerved in them 


dg to the Difference of the Age, 
_, 7c. the Anatomiſts have ſufficient- 
—_ {nnd themfelves and their Readers; 

ee lis for augmenting another for dimi- 
bus their Number: One fays theſe Bones 
ie unted and grow together at ſuch a Time, 
ober fays at tuch a Time. It is this that 
| 9 induced us at this time rather to ſay no- 
We. concerning the Number and Union of 
bones, chan to pretend to ditprove 


Medica, Chinagica, we. 
he.JatetalParts, and 
ict the fot 


Coceyges ; but this whote 1: 


WS Thc is no very Aae ee 


TY 


24.1 


atthe ſame time to what others relate upon the Experience and 


Credit of their own Eyes and Hands: The 
More, ſmce the Sternum of our infantile 
Skeleton is compoſed of one continued Car- 
Ae ch emits its lateral Cartilages to 
the Extremities of. the | 
ome- Appearance, about that Part or Inter- 
val which is betwixt the Cartilage of the 
Third and Fourth Ribs, a little towards the 
left, Side of the Sternum, of a white round 
Hunctum, which 1s -harder than-a Cartilage, 
riling a little both above the interior as well 
as the exterior Superficies: But I will not 
be poſitive in affirming it to be a true Bone, 
no more than that which being obſervable 
ip.the Middie of the uppermoſt Part of the 
num, is very like unto the former, ex- 
cepting in its Colour, which is ſomewhat 
darker; unleſs you will have theſe Punctula 
to, be the Centers, as they are call'd by ſome, 
which give Riſe to the other oſſeous Parts, 


LY 


and expand themſelves to their Circumfe- 


rences. The Ules of theſe anterior Cartila- 


ges of the Breaſt-Bone are to facilitate the 


globular Poſition of the Fetus in the Womb, 
and the Birth, by giving Way by their Pli- 
ableneſs to the Compreſſion of the Ribs of 
the Infant in. Parturition: And laſtly, to 
promote Reſpiration in the Infant fo foon 
as it is born. 5 

With the ſuperior Part of the Sternum are 
join d the Iwo Clavieule,which beginning at 
its Latera, extend themſelves on the Outſide 
in the Shape of a long / towards the Head 
of the Humerus and the Acromion of the Sca- 
pula. Thele Clavicles have (cateris paribas ) 


the ſame offeous Solidity and Figure as in 


Adults. Whence it is, that the Clavicule 
are not ſo much as mentioned by ſome Ana- 
tom iſts in the Accounts they give us of the 
Infantile Bones. But ſincè even the moſt 
imperfect Bones belong to the Complement 


of an Infantile Skeleton, it would look 


like an Overſight in us ſo far to neglect the 


moſt perfect Ones, as not at leaſt to mention 
them, and to alledge ſome Reaſons why there 


was not the leaſt Neceſſity for their being 
imperfect, but that on the contrary this Per- 
fection is of ſingular Uſe and Benefit to the 
Fetas : For if the Clavicule had been even 
more ſolid than actually they are, it would 
not ha ve proved in the leaſt incommodious 
or detrimental to the Child, either in refe- 
| I 1 * 


Ribs. There is indeed 
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Tence to its Poſition in the Womb, or in te- 


ipect to its Egreſs out of it; ſince by the Fle- 


xibility of thoſe Parts unto which they are 
join'd, they are capable of accommodating 


themſelves to any Preſſure or Compreſſion. But 


on the other Hand, being of a rigid Subſtance, 
they ſupport both the Scapulæ and the Hume- 
ri, leſt they ſhould either by their Conglo- 
bation in the Womb, or by a Compreſſion 
in the Birth, ſuffer a vitions Contorſion in 
their Figure, which feems to be preyented 1n 
a great Meaſure by the Solidity of theſe Bones. 
In ycung Infants, the Two Scapulæ, like 
Two broad Shields, are plac'& on the back 


Part of the ſuperior Ribs; ſo that theſe. 


Iwo Bones even in new- born Children are 
arrived almoſt to their full Perfection: For 


the Scapula does expand it {elf here into a 
broad Table, and riſing by degrees, produces 


the Spina, and at laſt, towards the Humerus, 
its Nec, which is very ſtreight. But thefe 
Soapule are not without their Imperfections, 
Being deſtitute of ſeveral Proceſſes and Ap- 
pendages; or at leaſt thoſe they have are 
cartilaginous, eſpecially at the Baſs, for 
fome Space along the Dorſum and along the 
Spina, as alſo at the very Extremity of the 
Spina, from whence ariſesthe Acromium, vhich 
is here incruſtated with a thin Cartilage. 
Riolan' alſo makes the Neck of the Seapulæ 
cartilaginous ; and Cuiterus the greateſt Part 
of the Neck, to wit, the Acetabulum of the 
Humerus, together with the Proceſs Ancyroi- 
des. But ſince in our Skeleton the ſuperfi- 
cial Sinus of the Neck of the Scapala is ve- 


ry jnſooth and bright, and the Cartilage 


Glenoides ſeems to diſcover ſomething of an 
oſſeous Subſtance by its Whiteneſs, (becauſe 
molt commonly there is to be obſerved ſome- 
thing of a corrugated Roughneſs, inclining 
to Black, in the Sinas's of the cartilaginous 
Articulations) it appears to me more proba- 
ble, That neither tne whole Neck, nor the 
greateſt Part of it, is cartilaginous, but that 


it conſiſts of a ſhort obtuſe Bone, which, 


as the Child enereaſes in Years, is extended 
into a longer Proceſs. But though we al- 
low the Neck to be of an oſſeous Subſtance, 
we do not for that Reaſon grant the ſame 
Prerogative to the Proceſſus Cracoides, which 
hitherto does not ſhew us its creoked Beak 
ariſing out of this Neck. It was but requi- 


bie, that young Infants ſhould be provided 


© Bibliothets Anatomica, 


the hindmoſt Part of the Cheſt, 


as the Sinus of its ſhort Neck, and the, 


ceſſus Ancyroides, together with the Shortr& 


* 
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with the Scapwle form d in that Manne, 
Condition Log We ſee them, to wit fond 
might be a ſufficient Fence to'the Ribs 1 
| hs LO © and a Sys. 
port to the Humerur; and might: hd 
this, be adapted to facilitate the ( BW 
ſion of the Body of tlie young Infant, I! 
Smoothneſs and Breadth of the Table of ty 
Scapula was. adapted to make ſuch a Feng | 
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minency of the Spine forward, were fitty 
for its Support.; and the Defect of the Py 


* . 


ting the Compreſſion. _ | 
There is nothing left now belon ing ty: 
the Trunk of our Skeleton but the Of; þ, 
nominata, which as they vary ig young I. 
fants froin thoſe of adult Perſons, fo it vil 
be very well worth our Enquiry into tl 
Structure of their Parts, and their pecula 
Denominations. _ Theſe Two Bones ther: 
fore do not conſiſt of One continued Bod 
as: they do in adult Perſons, but of Thr 
diſtinct Parts, ſeparated by a moſt maniff 
cartilaginous Interval. Among theſe, th 
ſuperior and poſterior Part is join d with th 
Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum by intermedia 
Cartilages, from whence it aſcends upmath 
with its ſemiſunar cartilaginous Edge ant 
Circumference, and extending it {elf fo. WM 
ward to the Middle of the Cavity of-t 
Acetabulum, and laſtly being below amem 
to the Brink of the Foramen Magnum, tom Wl 
the Os Ilium, properly ſo ca lid. The Seca, 
which ariſes from the anterior Part of h 
Os Nliam, and the ſuperior Cartilage of tit 
Acetabulum, extends it {elf to the cartilage 
nous Connexion on the upper Part wich. 
ſhort but pretty thick Body; and is call 
the Os Pubis. The Third Part enters ai 
forms the other Half of the Acetabwm; 
and from thence deſcending obliquely mil 
its broad and thickiſh Body, ſurrounds, 1 
Conjunction with the ſuperior Bone o 1k 
Pubes and the anterior Cartilage, the Fr: 
men of the ofſeons Pelvis, and is call d the 
Coendicis, or Iſpii- And the Contormati 
of theſe Three Parts is the ſame on 
Sides. It ſeem'd to: be abſolutely requilis 
that this Os Innominatum ſhould be thus 4 . 
vided, and the Intervals of its divided bau 
be thus fill d up by the ieee 


of the Neck, were ſufficient for the facilir. 
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DGrion of the Fetvs in the Womb 
| 23 are not only enabled to give 


ing preſs d lightly inwards, to make room 


vatds the Head; but alſo in the very Tune 


LIT. 
* 


Medica, Chirurgica, Qt. 
| til 1855 For by this Means, in the obu- 


"1 outwardly to the Compreſſion, of tlie 
Viker of the Belly, and the O /a Bubis be- 
bot the Thighs, as they are bent upwards to- 
c Parturition, by the Contraction of the 


ftreight and equal, and conſequently its De- 
hvery is much facilitated: All which could 
not be done with the ſame Eaſe both to the 
Mother and to the Child; nay, not without 
much more Difficulty on either Side, if this 
whole Frame of the Os Innominatum did con- 
ſiſt of One rigid Bone. 2 5 


2 _— — ee 
td 


a 


AZ T9 begin with thoſe of the upper Limbs, 
__ the 0% Humeri ſeem among theſe to 
challenge the Firſt Place; which begin- 
WE ring at the Articulation of the Humerus, 


WS the Cubitns, Theſe Ofſa Humeri, in reference 
W to the principal Part of their Body, differ 


1 very little, or ſcarce any thing at all, from 


be Bones of adult Perſons ; but in both 
W thcir Extremities there appears a very remar- 


WT the Heads of the Os Humeri, but allo 


_ tczcther of a cartilaginous Subſtance. In 


es hidden a bony Subſtance ; but they do 


—_ cnt, among the peſterior Cavities, 
hh receive the Olecranum of the Cubi- 
„ the ſuperior Ones appear only; for 
tlere are not the leaſt Signs or Footſteps as 


ar Parts, into which elſe the anterior Co- 
_ of the Cubitus could inſert it ſelf, 

hz the Extremities of the Ofſa Cubui there 
e inſtead of the oſſeous Epiphyſes, nothing 
obe ſeen but Cartilages : + {uperior and 
ed of which is in lieu of the oſſeous 
t e in adult Perſons; but is not ex- 
ant in Infants: Neither does it ſend forth 
's poſterior Crone. But the anterior Corone 


3 | (properly ſo call'd) extend to the Flexure of 
= the ( 


kable Difference from them; for not only 


ther Trochleares Appendices, which are enclo- 
{ed by the Extremities of the Cubitus, are al- 


be lower Extremity of theſe Bones there 
os ſend forth any Condyli, adjacent both in- 


I | terrally' and externally, to the Trochlee - - 
y, even in the middle of the hidden Ex- | 


jet of any Sinus in the anterior and inte- 


. Of the Bones of the Limbs. 


of the Cubitus ariſes out of the Bone it ſelf ; 


from whence, by a deep Deſcent, the Cavity 
cammonly call'd Sigmoides takes its Riſe ; 


within which the cartilaginous Trochlea 


lies concealed. But the interior Carti!age 


of the Cubitus does not diſcover the leaſt Sign 


or Appearance of the Proceſſus S:yloides, or 
of any others, which elſe have their Share 


in the Articulation of the Carpus with the 


Cubitus. 

In the Radius there appears ſcarce any 
Thing in this Skeleton that is worth taking 
peculiar Notice of, or much differing from 
thoſe of adult Perſons, excepting its cartila- 
ginous Extremities. | 

The Eight Bones of the Carpus are alto- 
gether cartilaginous in young Iutants.: But 
whether all theſe Bones conſiſt only of one 
ſingle Cartilage, as Coiteras, and after him 


4 


Riolan, will have it, or whether the whole 


Carpus is compoſed of diſtinet Cartilages, 


we will not be very ſollicitous to determine. 
However, the laſt of theſe Two Opinions 
ſeems to me moſt probable, becauſe in thete 
ſoft Cartilages, before they are much hand- 
led or ſqueezed together, there ſeem to ap- 
pear ſome Tracts of a {mail Diviſion; and 
even after they are dried, there appears in 


theſe Cartilages of the Carpus a certain 


Tranſparency in certain different Places, 


which ſeems to intimate the Diſtinctions 


betwixt theſe Cartilages: But our Skeleton 
being too dry and harden d, theie Diviſions 


* 


are obliterated in them. 


\ L12 Laſtly, 


243 
Prominencies of the Oſſa llium inwards, the 
tender Body of the Infant is render d more 
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„ | 
Laſtly, all the Bones of the Metacarpus, 

as well as of the Bingers, which in Adults 

have on their Extremmies their-Condyli,. for 

the Conveniency of Articulation, are in 

young Infants provided only-witly cartilagi- 


nous Extremities. : 
Among the inferior Limbs, 


1074s challenge the Firſt Place. Theſe, tho” 


they have an oſſeous Body of a conſiderable: 


Bigneſs, nevertheleſs they are deſtitute on 


their ſuperior Extremity of the round Head, 


or the Two Trechamers, which are obſerva- 
ble in perfect Bones; but in lieu of theſe 
Bones, are provided with 3 
pendages. In the ſame Manner, at the infe- 
tor 
appear no offeous Condhli, neither externally 
nor internally, neither any Cavity betwixt 
them, for the Reception of the Apophyſes of 
the Leg; for all theſe which are conſpicu- 
ous in adult Perſons, 3 but 
cartilaginous Rudiments here. The Patella 
alſo, — 5 

the Articulation of the Femur with 


” 
* 


are ſolid in their Bodies, yet their Appen- 
dages both on the inferior and ſuperior Ex- 
tremities, are not bony, but cartilaginous. 

In adult Perſons the Ta ſus confiſts of Se- 


ven Bones; but in young Infants theſe are 


for the greateſt Part, if not alogether, carti- 


Jaginous, and ſhew their Diviſions by ſome 


flight ſuperficial Tracts. And even in new- 
born Infants you may obſerve ſometimes 


One or Two, or perhaps more, Rudiments 
Here in our Skeleton the 
Oſſa Aſtralapi, as well as the Oſſa Calcanei, 


of theſe Bones. 


begin to be pretty 1tolid, yet are ſtill inve- 
{ted with abundance of a cartilaginous Sub- 
ſtance; but the Two Offa Cymbiformia, the 
Two Cubiformia, and the Three Gunerfor- 
mia, ſtill retain their cartilaginous: Flexibi- 
lity. Concerning the O/a ot. the /Hetatar- 
fas and of the Toes, what has been ſaid be- 
fore of the Bones of the Metacarpus and of 
the Fingers, mult be applied to them here, 
to wit, that their Extremities which ſerve. 

dor their Articulations are cartilaginous. 


denden is werd am Thing vonn ait 
in this our Skejethy! 1. 


Ps, 


the Oſſa F. 


Extremity of the Ofſa Frmorum, there. 


tella little; and as it were extend the 
ich is plac d juſt before, to ſtrengthen 
he Leg. 
is not oſſeous, but cartilaginous. The. Bones 
of the Tibia and of the Fibula, though they 


fant ſtand in need of Macon 


ſtances in all young Infants, (for there is 10 
{mall Variety in them now and then) but: 


/ 


3 4 4 L 
1 ation to t : | "pi as wel}: 
are all; of a cartilae rtrous*- St 
contttmes; at leaſt ih inoff Blur 
Timer thee; intl. 007k 
The Bones: of the Limbs were denbllg 
previded - witlt theft cartilaginous Eye, 
ties, and Conformation of their Parts, fe 
no other. End than. that. the. . 
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* 
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with the more Eaſe keep its conglobated P. 


fition in the Womb, and afterward ſuffe 
the Compreſſion of its Parts in its Epreg 
from thence with more Facility : For if the 

of the Bones of the Limbs had 


„ as | 
been oſſbus and] ſolid, it muſt needs hays 
proved incommodidus both to the Feti and 


the Mother, eſpecially, towards the lt 
End of her:Child-beartng; when the 155 
tile Limbs and their Bones begin to move; 
| mfclves, and 
conſequently- make a Prefſtxe upon ſows 
other Parts: Blit now OR provided with, 
cartHaginous Extremities, they no not pj, 
with any Violence either” upon their on 
Parts, or upon the Mother's Womb; or thy 
adjacent Viſcera, Neither did the young li 


ties of the Bones of tlie Limbs, ſince it lad 
net the leaſt Occaſion for, — dhe l. 
tion, vrhich required the Solidity of ita At- 
ticulations. There ſeems to be a peculiar, 
Reaſon for that hard and ſolid Subftane 


which is obſervable in the OA Aralg iu 
Culcanei, to wit, as far as they, are ſubſe 


more upright, they being as it were the B. 


„it of the Tibia, plac d one under the othetl. 


'Tis further to be obſerved, That the 
Bones, as they have been. deſcribed here, ar 
not always the ſame in all their Circum- 


that moſt commonly they are ſuch, int; 
{pect to their ſoft Subſtance, Diviſions, and 
Imperfections, eſpecially. in ſuch Infants 
1 5 to die either in tlie Birch or look 
after u. 
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Meufru, Chimngica, Gr. 


Wh the Preſervation of the Bones off young Infants in their na- 
W ra Conflitution, and: their Cares' in a preternatural State; 
duided into Five ſeveral Heads. 1 


WW $::ucture of the infantile Boxes, it is to the regular or irregular Conformation. of 
aste we ſhould ſay ſomething alſo con- the Fetus: But as theſe Things affect not 


octtation and Conformation, as likewiſe we have limited our preſent Deſign to the 


_ 2 * 82 © > q , - 
SS. wht Means their vitious Diſpoſition infantile Bones only, we think it ſuper- 
rn 1 . 8 2 'S g (+ * 
be altered, and they reduced to their fluous to inſiſt upon them at this Time. 
aul State and Condition. 5 ; . 8 
nd here I would have no Body propoſe I. Hild. beuring Nomen ought to allow a full 
WS Doſe! to meet in this Tract with a com- Diſtention to the Momb, and take great Care 
Account of the Manner of the Con- ut ro ſtreighren it, or ſuffer it to be freight=- 
eon of the. Fru, or how the ſame is to ned in any manner or Way. . 
= nnd during the Time of Geftarion 5 8 5 
. = * wept iy 2 £ 1. R : 21 a - . : 
SS Faurition, much lefs how the Child. Among other Reaſons why, the Abdomen. 


e be. taken Care of aſterward in its or inferior Region of the Body, has obtain d 
ation, C. our preſent Intention being a pliable carneous Subſtance, without any 
cone our Directions and Method to the Bones, this ſeems to be none of the leaſt, 
ur] and due Structure and Figure of the to wit, That by the Flexibility - of the. car» 
mile Bones, and to illuſtrate theſe Rules neous and membranous Parts, it might be 
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only ſerve as a Direction to Midwives,- quently its Cavity, as the Fætus encreaſes in: 


Wc urgons, and Phyſicians, how to ma- Bulk in the Womb, be dilated without any 
te Bones of young. Infants n caſe of Inconveniency to the Mother. If therefere 


aiious Conformation, but alſo to Pa- a Woman finds her ſelf with Child, ſhe- 
Wits, how to act their Part, in endeavour- ought to give full Liberty to the Womb and: 
ss far as in them lies to bring into the the Aldomen, that they may diſtend them-- 
ad well-ſhapd Children, and to avoid ſelves without any Obſtacle, in order to- 
thing that may impair and vitiate the promote as far as in her lies the Growth, 
"2! and tender Diſpoſition of the 1nfan- Poſition; and juſt Conformation, of the 
“bones, either in the. Womb, or after Parts of: the Fætus, but ett of its 
ue born. | Bones: For. if the Mother, either by Neg- 
= And upon this Occaſion I could enter up- lect or deſignedly, ſtreightens the Capacity 
an mple Theme, in relation to x of the Abdomen, and conſequently of the 
uon, Conception, the Capacity of the Womb, it may eaſily happen, that tlie flexi- 
ob, and its adjacent Parts, and their ble Bones of the. Embryo are diſtorted, the 
alas well as preternatural Diſpoſition; Articulations diſlocated, and other very dan- 
Fo concerning the ſtupendious Effects of gerous Accidents and. Misfortunes betal the 
anon in Child-bearing Women, and Fata. And it is very probable, That moſt: 
1 other ſudden and extraordinary Caſual- of theſe vitious Conformations of the Bones: 
F | iy, 1 could enlarge my ſelf upon that are obſervable in ngw-boxn Babes, are 
| | CO- 


1 Ext to tlie Cognition of the Nature and all theſe Things as far as ay Taye a Reſpe&: 


ang thcir Preſervation in their natural only the Bones, but other Parts alſo, and 


h ſuch Inſtances and Reaſons, as may the eaſier cad in Women, and conſe- 


246 Bibliotheca Anatomica, = 
contracted in the Mother's Womb, and ow- tion, as well as the Womb, which is incl 
ing to the irregular and exceſſive Compreſſion within its Cavity, and conſequently Coy 
al the Abdomen and the Womb: For it ſeems nicate the Effects thereof; to-wit, ay 

not rational, that all the Mothers that bring tions, and Luxations to the Fetus. 
ſuch miſhaped Children into the World, The very Acts of Coition betwint 
ſhould be affected with a preternatural An- and Wife, do produce alſo ſometime, , 

guſtation of the Womb, (with Scirrhous Tu- doleful Effects in the tender Fxtus: as f 
mors of the adjacent Parts, or any other in- Inſtance, When during -the: Venereq] Cn. 

_ ternal Diſeaſes; or that they ſhould have greſs they embrace and graſp one another u 
been expoſed to ſudden Frights, or any ex- cloſely; or when the Husband by l | 
ternal Violences, ſuch as Blows, Falls, Cc. Weight lies too heavy; or preſſes too 4 
or that they ſhould be diſcompoſed to fo upon the Woman's Belly; or when 
high a Degree by an irregular Imagination. perhaps to indulge her own laſcivious Pla, 
.or Appetite. This, I ſay,does not ſeem agreeable ſures, twiſts her {elf too cloſe about her hu 
to -Truth, but rather that moſt, if not all band's Body whilſt he is lying upon be 
thoſe moſt miſerable Objects and Spectacles For, by theſe irregular and violent A 
we. obſerve daily, of lame, diſtorted and Venery, the Abdomen of the big - bellial Wy 
luxated Limbs, owe their Origine to the man ſuffers a moſt vehement Compreſſy 
Compreſſion of the Womb. Fo and Concuſſion, and conſequently the Wal 

For what is more common, than to fee within the Abdomen, and the Fxtu with 
young married Women to be ſo fond of be- the Womb, which too frequently producgu 
10g accounted well-ſhaped, as to ſqueeze in 111 Conformation of the ſoft Bones, and; 
their Bellies, after they are with Child, Diſlocation in the Joints ; ſo that in ak 


into ſuch ſtraight and long-waſted'Stays, as Parents can not, or will not, abſtain ft Wt 
mult needs prove detrimental to the true Po- Venery during that Time, they ought at He. 
ſition of the Limbs of the Ferzs in the to make Uſe of it in ſuch a Manner, andin Wi: 


Womb: Such being the Pride of ſome Wo- ſuch Ways, as may not prove detrimm AA 3 
men, that they have much more'Regard to to the Fætus. | ST 
the Nicety of their Apparel, than to the well If big-bellied Women are voracious d 
being ef the Infant. ling the Time of Geſtation, they mayalh 
Neither is the Fætus in the Womb expoſed procure an Anguſtation of the Womb; fi 
to leſs Danger from the Mother's leading too the Stomach, being diſtended by the gm 
ſedentary a Life, from her ſitting conſtantly Quantity of Aliments lodged within i 
upon a very low Chair, and inclining hex Ventricle or Cavity, does preſs the Inteſtud 
Breaſt forward: For by this Means, Women downwards, and theſe make a Compreſſa 
that are either obliged to get their Living by upon the Womb, and the Womb upon k 
2 ſedentary Employment, or are addicted Fætus. And tho it it may be obje&ed,Tiy 
to much Reading, by the Flexion of their the Stomach may be diſtended as well wp 
Bodies, and the Compreſſion and Contraction wards as downwards; and that the lar 
ot the Abdomen, and the Womb, too often ſtines may be propelled to the Sides; a 
dring contorted and miſhaped Children in- that conſequently they will not prove u 
is the World. Pare (Oper. Chir. J. 25. c. 11.) weighty for a Ferus, if it be ſtrong and i 
adds to this, When big-bellied Women ſit ly: Nevertheleſs it is certain, that about Wy 
croſs-legged, with their Knees aſunder, like Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Month eſpecul, 8 
the Taylors; and gives us an Inſtance, and the Womb may ſuffer an Anguſtation, WI 
the Figure of a Child whoſe Hands and Feet the Embryo in the Womb; and that by il 
were quite diſtorted outwards, becauſe the exceſſive Diſtenſion of the Stomach, och 
Mother uſed frequently to fit and work in ſioned by the immoderate Ingeſtion of fitt 
mat Poſture: Which ſeems to be very ra- lent or hard and indigeſtible Meats, wud 
tional; for when the Abdomen is very big, preſſes upon the Inteſtines. Bf 
and at the ſame Time kept cloſe betwixt the A Woman that is deſirous! to bring 0 
incurvated Breaſt, and the Legs, it muſt of the World a well-ſhaped Intant, muſt 1 


Necetlity ſuffer a Compreſſion and Anguſta- (tain from all ſuch Exerciſes and — 


$ dub Of this Kind are, Exceſſive Exten- 
4 * of the Body, violent Contortions and 
io an A W 
e Actions and Motions, which may 


ore hurtful to the tender Bones of the In- 


Fenetimes alſo this Diſtortion or Luxation 
ce infantile Bones, is occaſioned by certain 
1 Diſtempers, either in the Womb, or 


„ Lemnius gives us an Inſtance, (l. 4. c. 7. 
. ect. Nat. Miraculit) in an Infant, the 
ad of which was formed like a Stump, 
bout any Appearance of the Fingers: 
er all the Parts, and the whole Series and 
oonexion of thoſe ſmall Bones, which 
re either for the Complication, or Expan- 
nn of the Hand, were found to he con- 
led inwardly. He makes the Hardneſs or 
indboſity of the Spleen, unto which the 
oder of this Child was ſubject, and her 
ing uſually upon the Left Side, the Caufe 
WT this preternatural Conformation ; becauſe 
ec Parts of the Hands did lie upon, and 
A: againſt the indurated Spleen, hke againſt 
Rock. Thus, if the Mother be affficted 
ich the Stone in the Kidneys, with a 
nh. in the Cavity of the Womb, or 
ne Tumors in divers other circumjacent 
n,, may alſo produce a vitious Confor- 
ton in the Bones and Joints of the In- 
rt: To prevent which, the beſt Way Pa- 
rss can take in ſuch like Caſes,” is to crave 
Advice of an underſtanding Phyſician. 
Anong theſe Diſtempers, ought to be 
abered alſo the native Anguſtation of the 
enb; for as much as it cauſes a Compreſ- 
a upon the Bones of the Fetus: But con- 
ang that this Anguſtation does not on- 
feet the Bones, but alſo hinders the 
"th of all the other Parts of the infantile 
ee, wc need not inlarge any further 
tht Head at this Time, but will pro- 
co the Second; to wit, to the Com- 
bons and Detriments that may ariſe to 
* Feius by external Violences and Inju- 
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E ele Women 5 — to be ver) cautious 
- I they expoſe themſelves to Quarrels, Dan- 
el aber Things which may make a 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


danger its natural Formation in the 


d in ſhort, all violent and 


3 5 umors in the adjacent Parts. Of this Le- 


| 55 ä 
violent Compreſſion and Impreſſion upon tht 
infantile Bones, Gn re nn Tone 


Tis obvious, that if big-bellied Women 
will intermeddle in Quarrcls, it may eaſily 
happen that they receive ſome Blows, Con- 
tufions, or be otherwiſe expoſed to ſome ex- 
ternal Violences, which will produce Diſlo- 
cations and Contortions in the weak Joints 
and tender Bones of the Infant; eſpecially if 
theſeBlows orContuſions happen to light up- 
on the Belly of the Woman. For this Reaſon, 
big · bellied Women ought to avoid all Man- 
ner of Danger, and dangerous Places; eſpe- 
clally ſince there are not wanting Iuſtances; 
When after ſome Fall or Bruiſe, the Mothers 
have eſcaped without any conſiderable Dam- 
mage; when at the ſame Time, the Feras 
has received and brought inte the Worſd the. 
direful Marks of it in its Bones. SHenlius 


relates a Hiſtory of this Kind, (in his Olſerv. 


Med. J. 5. Ohl. 48.) ofa Woman, who fal- 
ling down a Pair of Stares backwards with- 
out receiving any conſiderable Hurt, was af- 
terwards in due Time delivered of a Female 
Child, which had a Luxation' in the Spine- 
of the Back, and died when ſhe was about. 
17 Weeks old. . 3 
But after the Fætys has eſcaped all theſe. 
Dangers in the Mother's Womb, it is then. 
that it moſt juſtly challenges and expects the 
Aſſiſtance of others in its Delivery, which is 
to be the Subject of the Third, and the next. 
following Head. | | 


III. Nomen, when they find the Time of their La- 
boar to draw near, and every Thing elſe con- 
curring towards their Delivery, ug to make it 
their main Endeavour to facilitate the Egreſ;” 
of the Child through its narron Paſſage ; and- 
therefore, ſo ſoon 4s they obſerve the Child to 
be coming forth, they muſt take heed not to flop 

or ſlacken their Pains and Labour, left the 
Child's Bones ſhould ſuffer a noxious Compreſ- 
fron 2 the Time of its coming into the 
World. 


For tho' the Child has attained its regular- 
Conformation, and is upon the Point of its 
Delivery, nevertheleſs if the Mother, either 
out of Ignorance, or becaufe” the is faint- 
hearted and impatient of the Pains, checks 
her Labour, and her Delivery, the Wader 


Anfant, whilſt it is thus preſſed and ſtruggling 


in the Birth, may eaſily ſuffer ſuch a violent 
and long continued Compreſſion, as may 
vitiate the external Structure and Figure of 
its tender Sul, the pliable Compages of its 
Ribs, or of the Humerus, the Cubit, Legs, Cc. 
Nothing is more certain, than that many 
Children, which naturally were very ſtrong 
and vigorous juſt before their Birth, and 
ſtrive very haxd for their timely Delivery, 
are nevertheleſs loſt in the very Birth: For 
It often happens, that by a too long conti- 


nued, or too violent a Compreſſion of the 


Skull, the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain does ei- 
ther quite fall, or is truck together, or that, 
by the Anguſtation of the Breaſt, the Lungs 
are preſſed too cloſe upon the Heart, which 
is followed by a total Oppreſſion, or Suffoca- 
tion; not to mention here divers other 
Cauſes and Accidents which prove fatal to 
the Infant even in the Birth. 2 
Among others, it is not improbable, that 
ſometimes, when one Part of the infantile 
Body has already opened its Way through 
de narrow Paſſage of the Womb, if the La- 
bour be check d unfortunately at that Time, 
it may be quite torn off from the relt ; to 


wit, if the Padenda happens to cloſe up a- 


bout the narroweſt Part. Henry van Heer 
(Obſerv. 14.) relates an Inſtance of this Na- 
ture of his own Barber's Wife, who having 


a very hard Labour (as the always uſed to 


have) with her Eleventh Child, becauſe the 
Infant (as all the reſt had done before) came 
with the Feet firſt, the Midwife taking hold 
of the Feet, (as ſhe had always. done before) 
pull'd out the Child as far as to the Neck ; 
but the Head not being able to follow, was 
left behind in the Womb. = 

This Diſaſter, as it doubtleſs proceeded 
from the Weakneſs of the Mother, who being 
quite tired out with her hard Laboyr, the 
Neck of her Womb did doubtlels contract 
it {elf round the Neck of the Child; ſo this 
ought to ſerve as a Warning to all Wonſen 
in Labour, to be ſedate, patient, and coura- 
gious, at this Time of Danger, this being the 
beſt and molt likely Way to ſee themſelves 


disburthened by a Happy Delivery. On the 
other Hand, 1f the Midwife finds the Woman. 
to become faint and unable to help her ſelf 


and the Child, tis then ſhe ought to make 


de a Sciss 
the Inteſfinum rectum be 


me Eruption gf the Infant ; but abo. 
to take Care chat the Aeli, a d I 
tracted before their que Time. 
. But ſuppoſing after all, that the Wa v 
in Labour wants neither Strength nar Cs 3 
rage, and that ſhe, as well as the Midic 
not deficient in their Endeavours to ff 
the Birth; if, I fay, after all this, the 1 
liebria are either 00 Hraight or dr l il Un 
hes in the Neck of the Va 3 
by Reaſon of ſame Excrements, or of iy WM 
flatulent or other vuiaps Humour, g i 3 
there be a large Stone in the Bladder; ꝙ 
there be an ill Conformation. in the O 
gig or any other Obſtacles of iat Ng 
which may render the Egreſs af the 
out of the Womb difficult; this iu, 
big cauſe a violent Compretſon oth: y BW 
der Bones of the Infant: Of whuch wen 


frequent Inſtances in the Hiltoric d a 


Phyſicians. 


But ſince many of theſe Accidents dou WS! 


depend from the Caze of the abe, ly WR 
from ſeyexal other Cauſes ; we will uw WM 
proceed to giye you in the next tollomy 


Head, an Account of the Duty of aug 


Rarer the ought to e 
in giving a helping Hand to facile h 


Birth, and keeping the Bones of the ln 
in their natural Poſuion. | 


IV.T he Midxiſe muſt take Card to reducethe bh 
or Limbs of the Infant in the Birth, (i it 


coming forth the wrong Way) and totun i 5 | 
into its fraig ht and natural Poſtiu; ov W 


there be any vitious Conformation in the Din 
to endeavour to reftore them to heir mill 
_ Figare, by Rowling, aud other geutle Mea 


Beſides the natural Poſition and Fri 
the infantile Body in the Womb, and atv 
Time of Parturition, ſuch as has been rl 
ſented by us before, there are divers ol 
prepoſterous Ways, by which the pod! me 
fant oftcntimes endeavours to break inn 
from its Confinement. _ = 
Thus ſometimes it happens, that the Ch Y 
comes with both the Feet cloſe and HA 
forwards firſt, its Hands lying at the Bi 
or with the Feet forwards allo, with 


Lie of all her Strength and Skill to facilitate Arms and Knees extended at the 96) 


1 <*h the Arms lifted upwards; or perhaps 
un one Foot firſt, the other being drawn 
= backwards, with the Arms extended, ſome- 
nes downwards on the Sides of its Body, 

er ſometimes ſtreiglit upwards to the Head. 
ometimes the Child d oes indeed make its 


3 re one or both the Hands extended cloſe 


W., it or elſe with the Hands and Feet fore- 


ol 
ny or its Shoulder ; but with the Arms 


a Legs, or the firſt at leaſt ſtanding up- 
ads; or elſe with the Belly foremoſt, 
ee Arms and Legs being allo upwards. 
mime it comes alſo with the Knees fore- 
od, with its Hands cloſe down to the 
it sometimes there are twoTwins,which 

eme wich both their Heads firſt, or with their 
e ſometimes one of them comes with the 


all, and the other with the Feet foremoſt; 


ach many other prepoſterous Poſitions , 
berein the Infant endeavours to open its 
u into the World. 5 
And in theſe Caſes it is, that the Midwife 
ads in Need of all her Skill, Prudence, and 
inence, in order to reduce either the whole 
ch, orelſe the Arms and Legs, to ſuch a 
Toon, or to ſuch a Figure, as is either 
ite natural, or at leaſt approaching neareſt 
© the natural one. But whilſt ſhe is endea- 
ons this, ſhe muſt act with the utmoſt 
aon; leſt, if the proceed with Violence 
= ducing the Body and Limbs to their na- 
nn State, there ſhould happen in the ten- 
bones of the Infant, any Incurvatiens, 
iconions, Attritions, or Fractures ; or that 
| + fort Additions of the principal Bones be 
ern afunder, or the Heads be removed 
coc their %% in the Joints, or receive 
ober Detriment or vitious Impreſſion. 
bor cafily ſuch-like ſiniſter Accidents 
bet the poor Infants, by the Ignorance 
WF Mumanagement of Midwives, is ſufficient- 


vious by the Account we have given. 


act the tender Conftitution of the in- 
Boy, its Limbs and its Bones. 
WT 5 true, there are certain Cates ſo dange- 
u this vitious Poſition of the Child in 
ih, that it is abſolutely requiſite, ra- 
_ renture the Incurvation or Luxation 
= 8 the Bones of the Arm, or Leg than 
e Hazard of the Mother's, or the 


* 


:rance with the Head firſt, but ſo as 


at once; or with its Buttocks, its 


3 lus Life, or perhaps of both. But as 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 1 


ſuch- like Caſes may ſerve oftentimes to co- 
ver the Ignorance or Neglect of the Mid- 
wives, ſo it does not juſtify them, when fuch- 
like Things are done without an abſolute 
Neceſſity. But without inſiſting any long- 
er upon this Matter, or pretending to give 
any particular Directions how Mid wives 
ought to act in ſuch-like difficult Caſes, (it 
being beyond our preſent Purpoſe) we will 
now ſee how the Child is to be managed af- 
ter its Birth. © 


The firſt Thing the Midwife has to do 
after the Child is brought ints the World, in 
Reference to its Bones, is to take and han- 
dle it with the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Cir- 
cumfpection, for Fear it ſhould touch or hit 
againſt any Thing that is hard, which might 
endanger its flexible Head, impair its Bones 
and Neck, produce a Luxation in the Verte- 
bra of the Back, or of the Loins, or an An- 
guſtation in the Thorax, or a vitious Con- 
ormation in the Limbs; | 

Beſides this, there is no leſs Care to be ta- 
ken in the Management of the Child, and 


the Figuration of its Bones, before and in 


the rowling it up in the Swathing-Clothes : 
For the ſmall infantile Bones being pliable 
like Wax, as they may eaſily be diſtorted by 
an unskilful Hand, fo their Flexibility at- 
fords this Advantage, that their Figuration 
may be diſpoſed into a better Order, and a- 
mended by the Dexterity of the Midwife, 
Iis upon this Score, that the Midwife ought 
to view the Infant from Head to Foot, and 
to try and manage its Limbs and Joints 
with all poſſible Gentleneſs and Prudence : 
Then bend its Hands and Arms gently to- 


wards the Knees, and to draw the Feet on 


both Sides lightly forwards -and backwards, 
and before alſo towards the Head, to endea- 
your to ſet or keep the whole Frame of the 


Spine upright, as well as the Legs ſtreight. 


But while they are intent upon this Work, 
great Care mult be taken, leſt by over-doing 
the Matter, they, inſtead of giving a helping 
Hand to Nature, don't diſcompoſe the true 
Poſition of the Parts, and inſtead thereof in- 
troduce a vitious Conformation; which muſt 
be attributed chicfly to the Ignorance of the 
Midwife, who miltaking the natural Po- 
ſition of any Part, but eſpecially of the Head 
Or Thorax, for 1 One, 1 
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1250 Bi bliotheca 
ſhe pretends to amend the Matter, occaſion 
@ vitious Conformation and Contortion. 
I faw not long ago a remarkable Inſtance 
of ſuch an Ignorance and prepoſterous Cu- 
rioſity in àa Miniſter's Child in the Omelands, 
the tender Head of which, by the Ignorance 
of the Midwife, had ſuffered ſuch a Com- 
preſſion on the Sides, that the Extremities of 
the Offa Hncipitis, being forced inward at 
che Concourſe of the Sutura Sagittalrs, made 
a very deep Sins, reaching from the Occiput 
to the ſuperior Part of the Frons. In ſuch- 
like tickliſn Points as theſe they had better 
mot to meddle at all, than to do Miſchief: 
For after all, it is ſufficient for a Midwife, 
if the knows how, to extend the pliable Limbs 
of the Child, and to keep them in their na- 
tural Poſition, without being overofficious 
in adding to the FPiguration of its Parts. 
Nevertheleſs this does not exclude the 
Mid wives from doing their Duty to the ut- 
moſt, in reference eſpecially to the Rowling 
up of the Infant in its Swathing- Clothes: 
Fer the Exactneſs of the Firſt Modulation 
of the Parts after the Birth, ſeems to depend 
on the Rowling up of the Child; for the 
Body of the Infant being kept for a confide- 
Table Time row!'d up in the Swathing- 
Clothes, they may by this Means either be 
re ſtored to their natural Shape, or elſe be re- 
duced to a vitious Figure : Nothing being 
more natural to conceive, than that che pli- 
able and tender Bones of the Infant are very 
apt to accommodate themſelves to thoſe In- 
volucres, eſpecially if they are very ſtreight, 
aznd continued ſo for any conſiderable Time. 
This is ſo obvious, that ſome Authors have 
atthbuted the Difference that is to be obſer- 
ved betwixt the Legs of the Spaniards and 
. the French, to the different Method uſed by 
thole Two Nations in rowling their Infants 
in Swathing-Clothes : And Hippocrates, as 
well as Galen, Fabricius Hildanus, with ma- 
ny others, have attributed the vitious Con- 
formations of the Bones of the Head, the 
Thorax, the Scapulæ, the Loins, Cc. to the 
eee Ways uſed by ſome Midwives, 
urſes, and Mothers, in rowhng their 
Children up in the Swathing- Clothes. 
Since thereſore there ariſe to many and 
ſuch eminent Dangers from this pliablè Diſ- 
poſition of the infantile Bones, and che 


Milmansgement ef them, either through «moſt Heads may not preſs too eloſe fe 


Anatomica, 9 81 
Ignorance or Neglect in Rowling, Taj 
it may not be improper, or beyond auß 


ſent Purpoſe, if 1 preſcribe 


as near as poſſibly can be 
Rotundity, ſo that it may be 


Part; and take Care in the Dreſſing of th 
ſuch a manner, that it may not 


either Side, but be kept _ upright, and 2 


flaccid and looſe, peculiar Care muſt 


whilſt you row! or unrowl tlie Child 


in a ſtreight Line to one another down 


the flexible and ſoft Subſtance of tix Ai 
and more#eſpecially of the ſpurious I 


1 "A de ſome of 
chief and moſt neceſſary Rules to be oy 
ved in dns Pint. 
Above all Things, let the Head be h. 
in its natun 
28 : be fomienty 
compreſs d on both Sides, either by N. 
ture or by Art, and have its due Prom 
nenctes both on the anterior and poſteng 


1 


ma be apt 
bend either forwards or backwards, or 


cording to the Neck and Breaſt. The Na 2 
muſt be extended gently, and kept ung; WM 
by proper Bindings; eſpectally if 1} 


taken that it may not ſuffer a Dilton WA.” 


lifting up the Trunk of the Body at h 
great. a Height; for if the whole Bu 
prefles upon the Neck, it may eaſihj d 
that it does. 1 
Concerning the Shoulders, you mu 
careful not to thruſt them up too high ig WR: 
too low towards the Thorax, but keep er; 


ſo that the Arms may hang extended ont 
The Spine muſt be put into à ſireght al BNR 
regular Poſition. The Convexity of M ci 
Thorax muſt be done up in ſuch a Man, nl 
together with the Arms and Hands, tt 
-Cartilages of the Sternum may neither WIN 
too much inwards nor outwards, not NS. 


may not be driven ſo upon the adj: 
Parts, as to occaſion an Anguftation e 

of the Cavity of the Breaſt or of the #4 

men. At the ſame Time take heed, that 
Bones of the Arms, of the Hand, a0 
the Fingers, do not ſuffer any Dil" 

The Form of the Os Innominatum, ug 
-muft be proportioned to the inferior /'t 
muſt be rowl'd up thus, that it 11:7 0 
have too much Space given it, n 
ſtreighten d, as to impair the natural 1 
ty ot the Pelvis, The Offa Femors OO 


tied up in ſuch a Manner, that ther a 


f 


cacker. Both tbe 
ich the Legs 
oa 
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eee as theſe to Cuſtom, and the Womens 
cos Fancies. r | 
us for Inſtance ; If the Child's Head 
ee firm and folid, and the Vertebræ as well 
de Muſcles of the Neck be ſufficient to 
Port the Head, the Liga tures of the Head 
a Neck may be left off the ſooner. And 
an, if you find the Arms to be pretty 
tons in the Joints, the Child may not on- 
e coated the fooner, but alſo the Arms 
WT: without rowling. Aercatus indeed 
Is us, That the Arms are not to be kept 


ld uu after Three Months in the 


ammer, and Four in the Winter; but 
enen will not be tied to theſe exact Rules 
el Iimes, neither do the Arms of the 
ud require it. 


4 Wu lame Mercatus alſo tells us; That they 
r not to wear any Shoes till they are 


_ Months old, and that then they may 


* 


e Chirangica, Ot. 
inge, af heir Acerabule, nor be 


238 
by degrees, and once or twice in a Day 


be put upon their Feet. I agree with Mer. 


catus in that Part which relates to the Be- 

nning of their Standing or Walking upon 
their Feet; but as to the Shoes, this depends 
chiefly on the Strength of the you nis of 
their Feet and Toes. Neither is the Provi- 
ding of the Children with Shoes, and their 
Wearing of them, ſubject io any Danger or 
Inconveniency, provided they are neither 
too ſtreight nor hard, nor too wide alſo, 
but well proportioned, and fitted to their 
Feet: For if they be ſo, they are rather ſub- 
ſervient to the ſhaping of the Feet, and ren- 
dring the Bones the more ſolid. 
But I. believe J have inſiſted too long 
upon a Subj, which relating only to 
Children and Women, will be judged by 
ſome to be below the Conſideration and 
Care of Men of Learning and Underſtan- 
ding; wherefore I will, without inſiſting 
upon any other Matters that have a near Re- 
lation to it, ſuch as the vitious Conforma- 
tions of the infantile Bones, ariſing from 
the prepoſterous Dreſſing and Holding of the 
Child, as well as from inconſiderate Mo- 
tions, and violent Agitations, &c. come to 


that Head, which will ſhew us the Way how 


to cure or rectify theſe Diſaſters. 


V. The Bones in Infants, if reduced 10 4 pres 
 ternatural State by Depreſſiont, Incurvations, 
Separations, Luxations, ar Frattures, muſs 
be raiſed and reduced 19 their natural Poſts 
tion gradually, and not without 4 great dead 
F Precaution. . 1 


And here à very ample Theme offers it 
ſelf to our Conſideration and Explication, 
if we were diſpoſed to enter upon the. Na- 
tures, Cauſes, Signs, and Cures, of all the 
vitiated Diſpoſitions of the infantile Bones; 


ſince theſe Obſervations would lead us alſo 


into the Diſtempers incident to the perfect 
Bones: Wherefore that we may not tranſ- 


reſs the Bounds we have preſcribed to our 


telves in this ſmall Treatiſe, we will confine 
our ſelves in this Part of Chirurgery relating 
to the infantile Bones to theſe Circumſtances 
that attend their Indiſpoſition, and to their 
Cures, and that as briefly as may be. 
So ſoon as the Child. is born, and the. 
Midwife takes a View. ol its whole Body, 

K k 2 great 
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great Care muſt be taken fo ſee whether or not 


only any of the Parts be diſtorted or incur- 
vated, but alſo that none of the Bones may 
be disjointed, or any of the Epiphyſes. ſepa- 
rated from the principal Bone ; or whether 
there be a Solution of the Continuity: For 


unleſs immediate Care be taken of all ſuch- 
like Diſtortions, Luxations, Separations, or 


Fractures, they will not only prove incura- 
ble, but oftentimes alſo mortal : For theſe 


| Relaxations of the Ligaments of the diſ- 


jointed Bones, (not to ſpeak here of Diſtor- 
tions, becauſe they are leſs dangerous) and 
Extenſions of the Tendons of the Muſcles, 
as alſo theſe Separations of the Appendices 
from the principal Bone, are infallibly at- 
tended either with an Interruption, or per- 
haps with a total Depravation, of their na- 
tural Functions: In the ſame Manner if the 
Edges of the fractur'd Bones are not ſoon 
re-united, there will follow an acute Pain, 
nay, a Contuſion and Corruption in the 


| adjacent Parts, 8 
It is therefore the Duty of a Mid wife to 


lock carefully after theſe Things, and if ſhe 
finds any Thing amiſs, to have immediate 
Recourſe to the Aſſiſtance of an able Chi- 
rurgeon. Tis true, there are certain {light 
Caſes relating to the Indi ſpoſition of the in- 


fantile Bones, eſpecially if they are diſcom- 


poſed in their Figure, which may challenge 
the Aſſiſtance of a Midwife. Thus if the 
Head be too long, or too much depreſſed on 
one Side, this may be amended by the Hand 
of a skilful Midwife. In the ſame Manner 
if the Thorax, or Breaſt, ſuffers an Angu- 
ſtation by an exceſſive Compreſſion from the 
Sternum and the Ribs, the Midwife ought 
upon the Spot to endeavour to reduce them 
to their natural Figure and Poſition. But 
after all, in ſuch dangerous Caſes as theſe 
defore- mentioned, it is the beſt and ſafeſt 
Way, without any Delay, to crave the Ad- 
vice and Aſſiſtance of an able Phyſician and 
Chirurgeon. 

However, even among theſe there is a 
very remarkable Difference in reſpect to the 
dangerous Conſequences that attend them, 
as well as to their Cure. Thus for Inſtance, 


thoſe Accidents of the infantile Bones which 


have been contracted in the Mother's Womb, 
are the mott difficult to be cured; as thoſe 
which beial the Child in its firſt Infancy 


are leſs difficult : For what is contraQe;; Wl 


the Mother's Womb, has taken deeper Rev 


and is as it were changed into a Habit. 


whereas thoſe Evils that affect the Child x 
ter it is born being freſh, admit of an eaſe 


Cure. 


But it is Time we thould come to i i 
Conſideration of the particular Diſtempey 
of the infantile Bones. It happens ſons. 
times that the Bones of Infants, and amo 
theſe, ſuch as are the broadeſt, the. mog 
convex, thin and pliable ones, ſuffer à Dy. 


_ preſſion inwards, without any- Diviſion q 


either their peculiar or common Inyolucys 
and even of the Bones themfelves :-] men 
ſuch Depreſſions as are obſerved moſt fre 
quently in Silver, Braſs, and Leaden Ve. 
ſels, as alſo in Earthen Ones before they 
are harden'd by Burning, 

This Depreſfion ſeems to belong, andy 
aſcribed only to the infantile Bones of the 
Craniam, and more us larly to the O- 
Frontis, Syncipitts, & Occipitts 5: For the. 
nium of young Infants being very tender aul 
ſoft, and conſequently more apt to be d. 
preſs d than to be broken, it ſoon recedes in- 
wards, without any Fracture, if perhayy 
Children happen to fall againſt any Thin 
that is very hard, or if their Bones an 
handled roughly by the Hands of an uni 
ful Midwife in the Birth, or if they ar 
preſs d againſt ſomething that is ſolid 
hard in the Mother's Womb. 
This Depreſſion being ſeldorh attended 
(at leaſt not in the Beginning) with any vv 
lent Symptoms, unleſs it be with = 
are beſt and ſooneſt diſcovered by the Sig 
and Feeling, efpecially if there be a I 


mour, occafion'd by the Contuſion. Newt. 


theleſs they are not to be neglected, {int 
theſe Depreſſions are an Impediment to ir 
Motion of the Brain, which in Prcceßd 
Time may produce dangerous Confequencs 


Beſides: that, by the Violence of the Fal 


the Concuſſion, not only the Subſtanced 
the Brain may be impaired, but more «ft 
cially the ſmall Veſſels that are betwirt! 
Dura Mater and the thin Membrane may 
torn aſunder. mw 
Pavius gives us a remarkable Inftancs 
this Kind in a young Man of 26 Years 
Age, who had only a ſlight Depreſſion (0 
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1 Sk any ul Symptoms. But hap £24 Hog 
ie wichin Three Months after, the Carun- 
= | cal of the Meditulliam were found to be la- 


ol this youn 

= 4 on Perſon, What Danger mult not be 
WC cy from ſuch-like Depreſſions in the 
bm of an Infant, which is not as yet ſo 
tcm, nor defended by a double Lamina ? - 
10 remedy this Evil in Infants, we muſt 
dot proceed in the ſame violent Methods as 
ear uſed in the Skulls of adult Perſons when 
key are ſplit or fractur d, but endeavour 
bd kettore it to its natural Poſition by much 
note gentle Ways and Inſtruments. For 


Medica, Chiturgica, Oc. | 1 53. 


= | all outward Appearance) in the exterior La- 


i of the Cranium, and was not affected 


cerated ; and the interior Lamina, as well 


= 16 the {ubjacent Membrane, having contra- 
cc not only a Corruption but alſo a Spha- 


„% this proved the Occaſton of the Death 
1 Man. If this happened to 


ma Purpoſe Pavius (Lib. 10. c. 5, Chirurg. 9 
WF orcs a large Cupping-Glaſs, with a large 
Flame, to be applied to the affected Part, 
atter it is cleared of the Hairs. Pavizs adds, 


mit the Patient ought to keep his Breath, 
by cloſing his Mouth and his Noſtrils. And 
Hanus aſſures us, That by this Means he 
nas reduced the Depreſſions in the Cranium 
ol Infants to their natural Poſition. - For 
lis Purpoſe he preſcribes alſo a certain In- 
ſtrument made of Horn, hollow within 
bot unlike a Cupping-Glaſs, being a little 


crooked on the Top, and with a ſmall Hole 


init. This Inſtrument muſt be applied to 
bee depreſſed Part by Suction, which muſt 
be done by a ſtrong and long- breath d Fel- 
bo, wht the Patient's Mouth and No- 
t are kept very cloſe. He alſo gives us 
2 Preſcription of a Plaiſter that will tick 
rr clo! to the affected Part, in the very 

Madle of it. It is compoſed of Pitch, Ro- 


5 ſin, Colophony, and the Gummi Elem. and 
ore particularly the following: 


.. Fri. Tritici, unc. j. Ichthyocolle difſe- 
. in iq. betonic, & Salvie, unc. ſs, Palo, 
_ i. Thr. Farin. vol atilis, Sanguin. Dra- 
np, an Drachm. j. . Boil all theſe 
ces in Water of Berony and Sage to the 
Conſittency of a Plaiſter. 1 


= This Plaiſter muſt be adapted to the Fi- 
_ aud Magnitude of the depreſſed Part, 


1 ſo as not to cover the whole Depreſſion, 
ut only about a Third Part of it. It muſt 
alſo have a String faſten'd to its Middle, 
and thus applied Bot to the Part, where the 
Hairs muſt not be taken off. So ſoon as 
you find it to be well faſten d and dry d on, 
take Care to ſtop the Mouth and Noftrils of 
the Child very cloſe, and tet the Chirurgeon 
all off the Plaifter at one Pull by the- 
tring, by . which Means the Skin and the 
Pericranium being drawn upwards, the de- 
preſſed Skull will follow the ſame Motion. . 
If it does not ſucceed at the firſt time, you 
mult apply a freth Plaiſter, and proceed as 
before; and to allay the Pain, you may 
anoint the Place with the Oil of Roſes, or 
of the White of Eggs. But if after all, the . 
Succeſs proves not anſwerable to your Ex- 
pectation, you muſt make a cruciate Inciſion 
in the Skin with an Inciſion-Knife, and lift . 
up the Cranium by proper Inſturments. - 

But I much queſtion, whether this Inci- 
ſion and Elevation may prove ſucceſsful in 
the infantile Skulls, which, by reafon of ts - 
ſoit and lender ' Subſtance, will farce ad- 
mit of any, even the leaſt Perforation; and 
therefore if any ſuch Operation is to. be un- 
dertaken, I judge it may be done without- 
any Terebration; to wit, I would have a 
very tenacious Plaiſter, ſuch a one as has 
been preſcribed juſt now, applied to the de- 
preſſed Place, in order to raife it by Attra- 
Ction + To promote which, I'would at the. 
ſame time order a certain circular broad In- 
ſtrument to be applied cloſe to the Circum- 
ference of the depreſſed Part, and have that . 
Protuberancy -pxeſs'd..down gradually and 
gently all round 'about ; by which Means 
we might promiſe our {elves a probable good 
Succeſs from this Operation. | 

But--after all, the Method . propoſed by 
Scultetus, (in Armament. Ciirurg.) for the 
Elevation of the Skin, ſeems to me prefera- 
ble to all the reſt, being both very fate, and - 
approved by his own Experience. He or- 
ders the Hairs to be taken off about the 
Place where the Depreſſion 1s, and then 
takes a Tamb's-Skin very warm, which he 
faſtens to the Part by a certain Ligature, 
which he calls the Cancer; and at the ſame 
time angints the adjacent Parts, but elpe- 
cially. the Neck and Temples, with adſtrin- 
gent Oils, to prerent the Afffux of the 

| Humwours 


their natural Pofition, or elſe are reſtored to Accident, belonging to the infantile Bong, 
it of themſelves without any external Aſ- to wit, when their contiguous Parts are {6 
diftance ; and therefore we will not inſiſt parated and torn aſunder, and that without 
any further upon the Depreſſions of the in- any Luxation of the Joints, or Fracture df 
famile Bones, but proceed to give ſome Ac- their contiguous Subſtance. For thoug 
count alſo of their Incurvations, there is a Contiguity alſo betwixt the Head 

Theſe Incurvations or Diſtortions happen of the Bones and their proper oppoſite . 
only in the long and ſtreight Bones, eſpe- nuss, nevertheleſs the Defect of that Contr 
cially in the Offa Humeri, A Radii, Fe- guity has not any Relation to this Sepatte 
noris, Tibie, & Fibule, and in thoſe of the tion of the contiguous Bones we are not 
Metatar ſus and Mietacar tus. And as among going to treat of; becauſe the Laxity and 
theſe alſo the Incurvations happen 5 Mobility of that Contiguity, and the Pe. 
more frequently in the Bones of the inferior manency of that Laxity and Mobility, f 
Limbs than in the ſuperior, we will direct quire a permanent, laxe, and moveable *: 
our Cure to them; which may ſerve alſo paration, according to their natural Cont 
for a Direction to the reſt. tution, - But this Contiguity we are {peak 
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N. 464. Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
wh Humours and Inflammations. IF. at the nuation of an irregular Poſition of the e Wl 
49 4 firſt time the Tumour is not taken off by either whilſt the Child is rowl'd up, c d 
1 10 the Skin, he applies a freſh One, which he in the Mother's Womb. 5 1 3 
5 kecps upon it for a whole natural Day, To remedy theſe Incurvations in the in. 
%Y After the Tumour is diſperſed, if there re- fantile Bones, ſome have had Recourſe » 
WEL mains but a flight Depreſſion, which is not Inſtruments made of hard and rigid Met, WR 
FM attended with any ill Symptoms, which as of Iron, Gr. which being kept exte A 
4 ſeem to indicate any preternatural Diſpoſi- along the Legs and Feet, they propoſe by, Wil 
14 tion of the Parts that are ſubjacent under this Means to reduce them to their natuy WM 
bi the Canium, he deſiſts, and by way of cor- Poſition. But I am very much afraid, thy 
1 roborating the affected Part, applies only ſuch Iron Stays, or Engines, are too h] WM 
1 Ceratum Diapulmæ Galeni, ſpread upon a pret- and rigid for the tender Bones of {4 Wl 
os ty broad Piece of Linen Cloth. young Infants, which may be more cant. WM 
3 The Succeſs of this Application ſeems to miently reſtored to their ſtreight Figure by: 
1 depend only on the Cuneiform Ligature; gradual Extenſton of the Muſcles, An 5 A 
1 but if the Depreſſion be very deep, and at- ſtance of this Kind I had not long 280 in: 
1 tended with dangerous Symptoms, we muſt Child of mine of about a Year old, which 
14 have immediate Recourſe to other Opera- having got an Incurvation of the Tibia, ju i 
lt tions, which muſt be left to the Manage- above the Talus, by the Careleſneſs of th. WF 
= ment and Diſcretion of an able Chirurgeon. Nurſe, which bent inwards, I reſtor d it i!» i 
1 Beſides this, the Orbits of the Eyes, the its natural Shape without the Help of any. Wl 
by 'Ofſa Temporum, as well as thoſe of the in- Inſtruments. In lieu of theſe Iron Inſtu. WM 
nm ferior and ſuperior aville, nay, even thoſe ments, you may put a pretty hard Pillow 7 
1 of the Scapulæ, and even the broad and thin betwixt the Child's Legs, if they bend in- 
5 Laminæ of the Ofſa Hiam, ſuffer ſometimes wards; but if outwards, you may reduce 
= a Depreſſion, ſome more, ſome leſs: But them gradually by the Help of convenient 
7 theſe either happen very ſeldom, or elſe not Rowlers or Ligatures — . = 
=. without the . Letion of ſome other noble There is ſtill a much more troubleſome; 
= Parts; and are either ſcarce ever reduced to and at the ſame time alſo a more dangerow "i 
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The Structure of the infantile Bones of 
the Femur, the Tibia, and the Fibala, and 


their flexible Subſtance, lead us naturally to 


the Cognition of the Cauſes of theſe Diſtor- 
tions, which may eaſily ariſe from any ex- 
ternal Violence, tuch as Blows, Falls, Over- 
ſtretching the tender Bones when the Child 
is oyer-cager to walk, or by a long Conti- 


ing of at this time, as it is much firmer 
immoveable, ſo if it be relaxed or villa 
requires a ſpeedy Reduction; for if it co: 


tinues ſo for any conſiderable Time, it be 


comes incurable, Nay, ſuch a Separate 


is not only attended with a great Detormil) 
but alſo with no ſmall Danger. 


c 


Fach of the Bones of the infantile Skull 
re contiguous to one another, either by 
a permanent Suture, or by luch as will be 
dated by Coalition, are ſubject to this vi- 
diaous Separation. Thus the Offa Frontis, 
CSyrpii, Occipirts, Temporum, of the ſupe- 
 : and inferior Mavxillæ, nay, even the Os 
jor, and that of the Puber, are often 
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= ſeparated at a conſiderable Diſtance either 


bon each other, or from the adjacent 
bones, or ſometimes riſe with a deformed 
protuberancy outwards above the contigu- 
cus Bones, or are depreſſed inwards below 
WS tm, ſo as to form a deep Pit. 
_ Unto the {ame vitious Separation are ſub- 
bea allo moſt manifeſtly the long Bones of 
be Linbs, that have their Epiphy/cs at their 
WE Ecremities. Theſe Epiphyſes are ſometimes 
don off from their 5 7 Bones: For 
de Epiphyſes enter wit | 
bderancies into the mutual Sinus, eſpecially 
nnn adult Perſons; and theſe Appendices, 
= wich are for the moſt Part cartilaginous 
nn young Infants, ſhutting up as it were the 
mall Heads of the principal Bones within 
the oſſeous or oſſifying Cavity; and ſo theſe 
ies being contiguous to the principal 
bones, at leaſt on their Surface, adhere to 
blem by an intermediate mucous Gluten, 
and conſequently their Separation is not im- 
2 nor difficult. Beſides, that daily 
xperience furniſhes us with ſufficient In- 
ſtances of ſuch- like Diſtances in the Sutures 
n che Skulls of Infants, and in the Pabes, 
_ vc} 2s of theſe Divulſions of the Bones 
bon their Epiphyſes, Theſe preternatural 
Difances and Protuberancies in the Extre- 
mities of the infantile Skulls, and the Pabes, 
4 well as theſe Separations of the Appen- 
dies, are ſometimes ſufficiently obvious 
ch to our Eyes and Hands, and would be 
b much more frequently, (in reſpect eſpe- 
dally of the Epiphyſes ) if we had ſufficient 
Opportunity of handling and making a full 
Inlpection into the diſtorted Bones of the 
Aums, of the Femur ard the Tibia, in young 
Infants, 5 
The Truth and real Exiſtency of theſe 
*XParations ought not to be call'd in queſtion, 
becauſe moſt, if not all, the Authors have 
been ſilent as to this Point: For though this 
Neglect or Overſight may be attributed to 
© of the later Ages, Hippocrates has not 


—— 


Medica, Chirurgica; We. 


their mutual Protu- - 


been ignorant of them; for he not only 
(Lib. de Articul.) Speaks of that Separation 


Which happens in the Chin, but alſo of the 
Divulſion of the. Appendices ; and cven 


gives us his Direction how to reduce the Se- 


paration in the Chin; for he ſays, that any 


Body may do it: For, ſays he, if it ſtands 


outwards, it mult be thruſt inwards by the 


Help of the Fingers; and if it ſtands in- 


wards, it mult be reduced outwards. And 


ſoon after he adds, Toa muſt make uſe in your 


Cure, of a Ceratum, and ſome few Linen Lig a- 
e more rational to 


tyres, And what can 
conceive, than that any violent Compreſſion 


or Contorſion, any hard Blow or Fall, or 


any ſudden and extravagant Flexion or Ex- 
tenſion, which may happen to affect the In- 


fant, either whilſt it is as yet in the Mother's 


Womb, or after it is brought into the World, 
may be the Cauſes of theſe Separations and 


Divulſions? 


But to come to the Cure of them, what 
has been alledged juſt now out of Hippocra- 


tes, concerning the Separation in the Chin, 


may very properly be applied alſo to the 


Cure of the Separations and Protuberancies 


in the other Bones of the Cranium, and of 
the Pabes, to wit, by the Help of our Fin- 
gers and proper Ligatures, ſo as to keep the 
diſtant Bones together, and depreſs their 


Protuberancies : Bur to raiſe up the depreſs d 


Extremities of theſe Bones, you mult have 
Recourſe to the ſame Means that have been 
preſcribed in the Cure of the Depreſſions of 
the Skull. . 

But the Epipnyſes, as their Separation from 
the principal Bone is ſubject to much greater 


— 


Danger, ſo their Reduction to their natural 


Poſttion is much more difficult: For con- 


ſidering that theſe. Appeudices are not only 
very 


Side, both in reſpect of the oppoſite Sinus g, 


15 but alſo eaſily moveable to eithex 


and of the Muſcles and circumjacent Ten- 


dons that are afhx'd to them, it is eaſie to 


imagine, that it is a difficult Task to take 


hold of them, and to extend, reduce, aud 


is t 


keep them in their proper Places. And what. 

be worſt of all, is, that if this Separation 
or Divulſion is of any long Continuance, 
the Heads of tlie principal Bones, and the 


Parts of the Head being uncovered, and 


the Cavities alſo of the Epiphyſes themlelvgs 


being diſplaced and reduced, beſides the op- 
| peſise 
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256 
-poſite Heads contract a prete rnatural Exſicca- 
tion, Induration, and Incruſtation; ſo that, 
though the ſmall Heads are never ſo much 
anſwerable to their Sinus s, they are unqua- 
"ified for any laſting Coheſion or Coalition. 
Nevertheleſs, whenever we are to attempt 
their Reduction, (as indeed it may and ought 
to be attempted, if the Divullion be not of 
too long a Standing) the Firſt Thing to be 
done is to take hold of the Epiphy/is that is 
moved out of its natural Poſition, and fo to 
fix it, that its Head may not only be exactly 
correſpondent to the oppoſite Sinus, or Ace- 
| rabulim, but alſo that its Cavity may ſtand 
in a ſtreight Line with the principal Bone, 
The next Thing to be done is, to extend 
and attract the principal Bone in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to make it directly oppoſite to the Ca- 


vity of the Epiphyſis into which it was fix d 
before, ſo that it may be thruſt directly into 
it. And theſe Two Bones being thus reſto- 
red to their natural n "ar" + mult be 
-plac'd and kept in a freight Poſture, much 
- fter the ſame Way as is practiſed in fractur d 
Bones. 5 

All theſe before mention d vitious Diſpe- 


ſitions- of the Bones, as they are in a man- 


ner peculiar only to thoſe of young Infants, 
1o the Account that has been given of them, 
will doubtleſs be ſatisfactsry to thoſe that 
have in View nothing more than what re- 
jates to the vitiated infantile Bones: But 
they being beſides theſe ſubject alſo to ſome 
other preternatural Diſpoſitions, which re- 
Zuire our particular Attention, and a pecu- 
Har Cure, foraſmuch as the, are very diffe- 
rent from thoſe Accidents that happen to 
adult Perſons in their more perfect Bones, 
in their Cauſes, Signs, and Cure, I judge it 
will not be beyond our Purpoſe, if we en- 


Bibliotheca 


| ceſſary, to be known. by . 
themſelves to theſe Chirurgical Operit 


— 


Anatomitd, We 
In the Firſt Place it is to be copia, 
That the infantile Bones are more fab 


. - 


theſe Diſtempers, becauſe their ſoft ang ten 


der Bones are more apt to be affected h 


Afflux of, and to imbibe the acrioys, 
noxious Humours. Their thin and tend; 
Bones are not ſo well qualified to reſiſt 
ternal Injuries, but apt to break. Th 
Bones being deſtitute at their Extremitit 9 
the neceſſary Fences and ſtrong Covertum 
are conſequently more ſubject to Luntia 
And this Diſpoſition in the infantile Boy 
will appear as clear as Neon-day, to 
Body that will conſider the Subſtance, U 
viſions, Imperfections, and Defects, thatys 
to be ſeen in the infantile Bones. 
There appears alſo a conſiderable Difk 
rence in the Cognition of the Luxation 
becaufe the ſame is not ſo obvious in Chil 
dren as in Adults; whereas the Signs of th 
other before- mention d Diſtempers are fn 
the moſt Part common to beth : For a Iun 
tion is ſometimes contracted in the Mothers 


Womb, or elſe after the Child is bon, 
without being perceiv'd by any Body, be 


cauſe here the Luxations do not diſcoꝶ 
themſelves to the Midwives or Nurſes (wh 
are for the moſt Part ignorant enough) by 
any manifeſt Tumors, acute Pains, or di 
coloured Surface in the Skin or Heh; 
Whence it comes to paſs, that they are fr. 
quently neg lected, or not taken Notice ch 
and thus are continued not only to the Ag 
of Maturity, but even for ever. 
But notwithſtanding this ſeeming Dif 
culty, if Midwives and Nurſes would it 
attentive to all the Circumſtances that at 
tend the infantile Luxations, the Diſcovery 


of them would not be involved in ſo mud 
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ter upon a more particular Conſideration of 
theſe different Qualifications. 
Young Infants, as well as Adults, may 
be afflicted with a Corruption and Caries of 
the Subſtance of the Bones; as likewiſe 
with a Solution of the Continuity, or a 
Fracture, and with Luxations and Gibboſi- 


Obſcurity, as it ſeems to be at Firlt Set, 
becauſe the Joint it ſelf by its Relaxation, Bl 
one or both of the Bones by their prepolis Wi 
rous Pofition, and the Defect or Imperi® i 
ction in their Function, as alſo the adjacell 
Fleſh, by its Protuberancy, or by a Pit, af 
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ties. But notwithſtanding this, in all theſe 
moſt common Accidents, or at leaſt in ſome 
of them, there are certain Differences, in re- 
lation both of their Cauſes and Signs, and 
of their Cure, ſuch as are not only very well 
warthy and uſeſul, but alſo abſolutely ne- 


even by its excavated Subitance, will dice 
ver the Luxation without any further 

rection: For as it is beyond our pfelent 
Purpoſe to enter upon a Conſideration 4 
Contemplation of all the particular Lux 


tions, ſo we need not inſiſt bere upon 
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— MedicwiChinangtes, Cc. 


Kind of Luxations : For the true and Iect. ; 
3 Diſcovery whereof, we refer thoſethat Thus ir ſome Barber ſhould he 
er deſirous to be more particularly in- to take Care of a Wound in the 
W firucted in it, to the Signs of Luxations of the Front 
W which appear in adult Perſons, which, by. Extenfion of the Sutur Sagittalis to the ver 
=. then ” Top of the Noſe, Which is obleryable in 
WE infantile Bodies, will lead. them to the Children, and being at the ſame time ignc- 
me Knowledge thereof, without any fur rant of any ſuch Thing, How eaſily might 
ter Inſtruction. WE % ble miſtake this Protenſion of the Suture for 
But before we conclude this Head, we 4 Fiſure in the Cranium, direct his Cure ac- 
nut not neglect to add ſomething concer- cordingly, and expoſe th 
ins the Difference there is in the Cure of moſt imminent Dang 
= thc before-mention'd Diſeaſes, in relation Therefore as Parents tender the Wel 
oopoung Infants and adult Perſons, it being their Children, th 
ov obvious, even to thoſe of an indiffe- dangerous Caſes to have Recourſe to able 
ant Capacity, that the tender and imper- underſtanding, and prudent Chirurgeons, 
( Bones are not capable of admitting of ſuch as are well acquainted with, and expe- 
ue {me Operations as are uſually applied rienc'd in, the natural Conſtitution of the 
90 dhe more perfect Bones of adult Perſons. infantile Bones, which, as it will lead them 
_ Ts Difference in the Operations de- to the Cognition of their preternaturai 
beds cither on the Wen, Softneſs, State, they ought to apply their manual 
* nels, of the of- exterity in the tender Bones of young In- 
bus Subſtance, or on the Contiguity, fants with more Caution and Circumſpe- 
| and Flexibility, of the Epiphyſes, or ion than in thoſe of adult Perſons. 
Cartilaginoſity -of the Heads on the - 
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WW: made in the infantile Bones, ſuch as Ex- few &ffeous R 
aliions, Perforations, Depreſſions, Eleva- that theſe Symptoms which ulually befal 
on, Eciſions, Amputations, Uſtions, Ex- the Teeth, and conſequently their Cure. 
3 * e Deligations, 52 you have a Relation to thoſe only th: 8d 
alt procee Vun much mere Caution the Firſt Months ot Infancy. I ei 
ulence, and Circumſpection, than in thoſe without being liable to the Ce ade Wark 
fla ae to be made upon the more pertect ving -omitted any thing that actualh 


3 nd more ſolid Bones in adult Perſons, un- longs to my preſent Purpoſe, refer thoſe Con- 
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geon of Nurenberg, lis Treatife of Humane 


and what Difference 


Perſons: 
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Bones; containing in. Account of the Bens 
of a Futur in the Womb, as alſo of an Tntin 
ol Six Months old; in which are explain 
the Firſt Origin of the Bones, their Encreaf 


berwixr the Bones of young Infants and adut 


RI 


, 
oy 


there is to be obſerved 


a 


The Preface, giving 


A Mong ſo great a Number of noted Ana- 

tomiſts and Chirurgeons, there have 
been none (except Falopius and . Euffarhine) 
who have applied their Study to the Scrutiny 
of the infantile Bones; though it is obvious 
by. daily Experience, - that the tender. Age of 
Infants is much more ſubject to Contortions 
and. Diſlocations, (by Reaſon of the ſoſt 
Subſtance of the Appendages and Proceſſes 
of their Bones, and of their tender and im- 
perfect Articulations) than thoſe that are ar- 
rived to the Age of Maturity. 

Being moved with Compaſſion towards 
thoſe poor Infants, who, after they have had 
the Misfortune of a vitious Conformation 
un their Bones, and a preternatural Diſpoſi- 
tion in the Joints, fall too frequently into 
the Hands of raw, ignorant, and pretending 
Barbers, Bone- Setters, old Women, Cc. who, 


anſtead of reducing them, moſt commonly 


ſhort Account of the Deſign of this Tull 
and ſome few Obſervations upon the Firſt Origin of the Bans. 


leave: them much worſe than they founl 
them: Whence it is, that we ſee dallyfh 
many Spectacles and Objects of Pity amonz 
_ young Infants, ſome withmonſitou 
Heads, others: crook'd Back d, ſome wil 
diſtorted or luxate Ankles, C Being 
ſay, moved with'Pity, and willing to car 
tribute towards the rẽdreſſing of thete'Gns 
vances and. Miſeries, I did take eſfechul 
Care many Vears ago to provide my {elf 
Bononia with divers Skeletons of young I 

fants, in order to explain and demon 
to my Auditors the Difference there is k 
twixt theſe and thoſe of adult Prion 
which now, for the Benefit of the poor I 
fants, and of thoſe that are deſirous to dc 
ply themſelyes to this Study, I have thou 
fit to expoſe to the View of the public 
together with ſome few Obſervations 1 


by others upon the ſame Subject. if 
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— Origin: bigger than che idferior, but-wrtlioutany 
= .. inning of the Bones,” ene. 
%% Gays, in Mates ter 66 be ob and. flexible, Laie lee That af 
W (red a'Coagmentation and à Beginnin of the Parts encreaſe in their Figure, and the 
W the Articulations in Thirty Days, Fut in Articulations appear, the more ſolid-Parts 
Females: in TVo and forty;-Jels or more. of the Bones, as well as their Cavities, he- 


6H!!! . to gin-to Vefiamed. © T my ſelf did army own 
Free ſhite ippearanee of their Diſpoſition e in Bononia, ſhew to my Auditors 


1 Conformation in Twenty ſeven Days, fſuch/a Fenu, yhücli was of the Bigriels of 
= - appear perfectly in Males in Thirty the Length ef 4 Finger, and had == | 
Days, and in Females in Thirty ſix. He pleat Figure of a Man. I found and de- 
ds further, That he had -feen a Fetus, monſtrated in chis Skeleton very plainly che 
which was ejected by Abortion Forty Days Oſſa Bregmatis, the Ofſa Syncipitis & Occipi- 
ter its Conception, of the Bigneſs of half z, yery ſoſt, conſidering the Age, or Time 
finger, which was actually compleat in fince the Conception of the Ferw. The 
WS ;: Conformation, = all the Parts appeared oe, Bregmatis were remarkably divided 
mie and ſpermatick. I my ſelf ſaw once aſunder. All the Limbs were tegularly 
WT {han one at Banani, at Dr., Aruntius s. ſhaped, and ſo were the Penis, the Ears, the 
lin tells us, concerning his before- Fingers, and the Joes. In am Abortive Ex- 
rention d Fætus, that its Head was of the , which, was till yunger than this, I 
baveſs of an Hafle- Nut, being ſomewhat did obſerve the Rudiments of the Spins 


- 


259 


ater: ſiys, That after 


WT Thc Eycs out of the Head like'tholt 
ebe Crawhth : The Noſe, the Ears, the 


ums, Hands, Legs, Feet, Fingers, and 
blos, and the Penis alſo, with the Scratum, 
_ bin; about the Bigneſs of a Grain of Mil- 
., ere diſcernable. The upper Furts were 


wo am nt as „ 


de in Proportion to the reſt of the Body. Dorf, but very obſcurely, from whence 
; food did proceed ſome very all Delineations 


ing on the Trunk, like ſo many rude and 
undigeſted Fibres. The Head was very 


of the Ribs; but che Limbs appeared hang- 


lors, not yall the Had of ar Ape. " 
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Na larger Fetus, the Bones of the Head, 
2! the Scapule, the Offa Ilium, and the 
WC: Saris, have their Riſe or Origin of Ge- 
= cation, not from the Extremities, but in 
e middle Part of ther Bone lengthways, 


ded and extended towards their Extremuties, 
ad thus encreaſe both in Length and 
= Nth till they came to their due Magni- 
e nd Figure, There are alſo tome Bones 
mich take their ofſequs Principles not Oly 

| mM one certain Place, but from divers 
15 ; 10 that before they come to their 
5 cberlecton, they ſeem to be divided in- 
everal Bones. Of this Kind are, the 
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rom whence they are on both Sides expan- 
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Os Occipitis, Syncipitis, Os llium, the Os Sa- 
crum, and all the Vertebræ, but more eſpe- 
cially the Firſt and Second Fertebre of the 
Neck. Some of the Bones, as thoſe of the 
Foot, of the Talus, the Carpis, the Calæ, 
and the Sternum, are at firft of a ligamen- 
tous, and afterwards cartilaginous Sub- 


ſtance, being rude, and without any Fi- 
gure. In the Beginning there are no Pro- 


ceſſes, nor Appendages. As the Færus grows 
bigger, theſe Extremities af the Bones be- 
come cartilaginous, and begin to be form d 
into à certain Shape or Figure, till in a cer- 
tain Time after their Firlt Procreation they 
degenerate into 67 wn This Tranſmutation 
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ters; this a of the Sutures e ene 


Q WEE. to. the ** of the Head rs so 1 commonly 00 00 
obſervable, That they are no Head 3 The Proceſſes of the Hamm 
tures;: but rather Harmonis, , Beſides the Sus Lambdoides follow the Parts of the Os Or 
tures, or. Harmonie, they have common with pitis, which, are ſurrounded and encloſed by 
Adults, there is a. peculiar One belonging them in the Beginning by Means of vay 
nfants, which divides the'Os Frontis int looſe and broad Membranes and Ligaments 
to: Two equal. Parts, and reaches to that Ne Ofſa Temporum, conſifting of TwoParty 
Harmonia which ſeparates the Back of the oung Infants, have alſo a Suture, which: 
Noſe. Fallopius ſays, That once in his Life- dict inguithes them one from the other, The 
time he ſaw the Sutura Sagittalis paſſing 2 in the Superior Maxilla, are the 
through the Middle of the Os Occipitis, and ſame as in adult F folly And the I 
extended to the Foramen of the Spinal Mar- ferior Maxilla is divided. in the rag 
row. The Coronalis is as it were intereęepted where the; Mau 185 by: 2 * Int, a 
by that membranous Part of the Skull es, 
which in Children is diſtinguiſh'd by its, 


a 
Of the Bones belonging. to the Head: x, 


THE Bones of the Head are in new. born yal, „en is. pretty 1258 hag fluch 
Infants 7 ng een thin and pliable, and lieu. of a Bone with a-thic cloſe 


diſtinguiſh d by broad Sutures, or Harmonie, brane, which 1 in Time- turns into a Yor 


fd u up with Membrancs, where the: Stara This membranous Place is: calfd the Fo 
Sagittalis is to have its Termination at the. zella, The Os Occipitis conſiſts molt common 
fpronalis, The Skull wants or is deſtitute of ly in new-born Children of Four Parts, i 1 


2 bony, Subltance, the Interſtice, or Inter- they are 2 Vear old, as Fallpius 23 obſen 5 


ſpongeous Subſtance. This Subſtarice en; 2 Hy dre, have. been Caf WY 8 
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| il. The Firſt is the whole Expanſion of 
= E. a 3 
Y = 10 which is encloſed by the like Di- 
( andcations of the Saruræ Lambavidalis. This 
baris always entire, and never to be found 
3 * {aw it once ſeparated, to wit, by a 
uon in the very upper Part. Unto this 
en nut add the Second and Third Parts, 
Which form the Jateral Parts of the Foramen 
W717, and contain the Crone, which 
e delcribed by the Additaments of the Sa. 
„ Lambdoides. a The Fourth and laſt Part 
dat which joining together the Second 
and Third, make up the anterior Part. of 
ide Framen. This Part is diſtinguiſh d- by 
Whe erterior Additaments of the Sutura Lam b- 
, as alſo by that Line which conjoins 
er Additaments, and divides the Os Oc- 
Wii from the Os Cuneiſorme. Theſe Divi- 
ons and laxe Conjunctions, eſpecially in 
Wi 0; Occipitis & Frontis, are of ſingular 
WU: to Infants at the Time of Parturition; 
dhe Head being preſs d together, faci li- 
ies its Extruſion and the Delivery, becauſe 
e are tied together by very laxe, ſoft, 
broad, and flaccid Membranes and Sutures, 
Which makes them to give way. From 
bence it is evident how far thoſe-are in an 
or, who pretend, that during Parturi- 
on the Off: Pubis of the Woman in La- 
or are ſeparated from each other, but 
ter the Delivery are reunited again. 
be 0% Bregmatis are entire in young 
olants, except that in the ſuperior Part of 
e Head, where I told you that the Fonta- 
le to be ſeen in Infants, and where they 
e ind together in Adults, there is ſo 
Wu wanting of them as is contained 
an che Interval of that Aperture. The 
g 7pm are very much divided into 
ss Parts in Infants, one of which is tlie 
_, and the other ſeems to make up 
dat Fart of the Oi Petroſum, or the Or- 
uc Hearing. In Calves, Lambs, and 
as Coats or Kids, theſe Parts are plainly 
guichd. In the Skulls of adult Per- 
u do be ſeen on the inner Side a mani- 


— 


which-is adjoining to tlie Cerebel- 


imo Two Parts; though Fallopius 


the Os Frontis, above the 


till a long Time after. 


felt Suture, betwixt the Os Petroſam and 
the Sqguammoſum ; but on the Outſide there-- 
appears not the leaſt Sign of any Separd< 
tion. 5 | 
The Meatus Auditorius, or the internal 
Canal, is not altogether of a bony Subſtance 
in young Infants, but rather inclining to a- 
cartilaginous Nature; ſo that it may be di- 
vided till the Seventh Month after the Pro- 
creation. But the ſmall Bones which belong 
to the Organs of Hearing, are from the Be- 
ginning in a Manner of the ſame Subſtance, 
Magnitude, and Figure, as they are in adulr 
Perſons, | CO 
The O, Baſilare, or Cuneiſorme, is compo- 
{ed of Four Parts in young Infants, TW 
of which are formed by the Proce ſſus Aares, 
the Third by the Sl which receives the 


: 
Ec. 
&. 


Pituitary Gland, and the Fourth is defignd 


for the Optick Nerves. They are united by 
Coalition not long after the Child is born. 
'Tis obſervable alſo, That the Cavities in 
| Dorſum of the 
Noſe, under the Sella, in the Os Sphenoides, - 
in the Os Mali, in the Mammillar Proceſſes, . 
and in ſome other Places, which are pretty © 
large in adult Perſons, are either not extant 
at all in young Infants, or elſe very ſmall. - 
The Proceſſes alſo, and all the interior as 
well as exterior Prominencies, do not begin 
to _ till ſome Years after. The Cavity 
of the Os Mali, when it begins firſt to be 
framed; is inveſted with a very thin Mem- 
brane on its interior Surface, and is often 
full of a certain mucous Subſtance. The 
Bones of the ſuperior Maæilla are the fame 
here with thoſe of adult Perſons, as well 
in reſpect to their Number, as to their Fi- 
gure and Poſition; excepting What relates 
to that ſmall Difference in the Alveoli of the 


"Teeth. The Os: Cribriforme, ffve Ethmoides, 
is altogether cartilaginous in young Infants; 
but the Septum is the Firſt that turns oſſeous, 


the other Parts not acquiring their Solidit 
The inferior Maxilla 
is divided in Two Parts, as is evident from 
the Harmonia, which is not worn out till 


many Years after. 
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Of the Teeth. 


Seventh Year of Age th | fall out, aj 


= HE Teeth in e Ras, whilſt 
they are yet in the Womb, and for a 
good while after, conſiſt of a mucous Sub- 
ance, incloſed in a Folliculus, repreſenting 


the Figure of a Tooth without its Root. 


Their Alteration begins at the Point or Ex- 


tremities ; ſo that the Circumference begins 


firſt to acquire the Nature of a Tooth, and 
the whole Mucus, or Firſt Rudiment of the 
Tooth, begins to be incruſtated. Thus by 
Degrees the Subſtance of the Teeth encreaſes 
from its exterior Citcumference, till it is 
converted into a Tooth. Theſe Teeth, 
which have acquired the Firft Beginnings 
of their Generation in the Womb, begin to 
appear without the Gums. about Seven 
Months after the Child is born; and in the 


* 


—_— Fn 


„ - __ * 


from that Time other new Teeth come n 

in their Stead, which with their Roots n BY 3 
the entire Cavity of the Tooth. The, 
creation of the Teeth is very different tap AM 
what is obſerved in that of the Bones: { AT..... 
the Bones are made by the intermediate Cy A... 
tilages, but the Tecth are out of the uy AS... 
converted into the Subſtance of the Tre 
without the Intervention of any Malin 
And. therefore it is my Opinion, that ft 
Teeth are no Bones, but a Subltance or 3 
of its .own Kind, being much bang 
whiter, and more ſolid, than that af 
Bones. Whatever might be added mar 
concerning the Teeth, we will referve (a1 
peculiar Trat. — 


ts act. the „„ 4 
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Of the Os Hyoides and the Vertebrz. * 


IF the Os Hyoides conſiſts of any more than 

One Part, they are ſo. tender and ſoft, as 
ſcarce to deſerve the Name of Bones. All 
the Vertebræ, excepting the Two Firſt, con- 
{1ſt for the Firſt Year of Three Parts; the 
Firſt of which is call'd the Body of the Ver- 
zebra, and the other Two, which make up 
the Latera of the Cavity, or the Foramen 


through which paſſes the Spinal; Marrow, 


are the Proceſſes, : Concerning the Firſt Ver- 
rebra, Fallopius ſays: © This ſeem d tome, in 
Children that were born before their Time, 
and died ſoon after, to conſiſt of Five Parts, 
and in ſome others of Three only. Where 
it did conſiſt of Five Parts, they were 
* thus; The Firſt was the anterior Part, 
* which was inſtead of the Body, and fa- 
* ſten'd to the Dens. The Seeond and Third 
were the lateral Parts, in which were beth 
© the ſuperior and the inferior Sinuss, Theſe 


Date R 
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180 b - 
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Two Parts appear moſt. commonly ton 
* cartilaginous. The Fourth and the Mi_hi 
* were thoſe that made up the whole bull 
of the Foramen. Thus far Faliiu. 
In the Skeletons that I have by me, a 
ars no more than Three Parts beloiying 
the Firſt Vertebra of the Neck, to wit, 
Firſt, which is inſtead of rhe Body of Wi 
Vertebra, and altogether cartilaginous ; Wn 
the other Two, that make up the de 
the Foramen. The Second Vertelra dt 
Neck has, beſides the Three Parts ah 
to the other Yertebre, another allo, (0 
the Dens. The whole ſpinous Part ot f 
Vertebre, on the poſterior Part, is cam 
nous at firſt, but afterwards turns o 
and is agglutinated to the reſt ike au 
pendix. In the Skeleton that you (ce a 
there is to be ſeen ſtill a Diviſion wh 
the Middle, The tranſverſe Proc 75 
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les of, the Tharax,. before the Bones of their Extremity,.which,, aftor they: are be- 
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hundance of 2 cartilagmious- Subſtance. at Sinus, unto-which the Rib is inſerted; 5 
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Of the Os Sacrum, and the Os Coccygis. 


br HE Os Sacrum conſiſts of Five Verte- Way aſunder. The Os. Gooygir is all over 
WI rs, ſeparated from each other by in- cartilaginous, and entite without any Sepa- 
W.-naiate Cartilages, in the fame Manner ration. As the Child grows older it is divi- 
ne the Vertebræ of the Thorax and the ded into Four Parts, when the Os Sacrum 
Wi Theſe» Vertebra allo, like the reſt, is compoſed of Five Vertebra: It is divided. 


8. 1 > 

__ * 

3 * k 
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as compoſed of the ſtreight Proceſſes of Six Vertebræ. Theſe Cartilages retain their 
e Fertebra, is more cartilaginous in the Os proper Nature till the Seventh Year of Age; 
u than in the Vertebra of the Back: but afterward become offeous, and are con- 
the Two lateral Parts, where they ſolidated into One Bone. „ 
ad be joined in the Spina, are a good N 


* 3 —_—— 2 = £ _ 
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1 Of the Ribs, and the Scapulæ. 

{1 N the Ribs, like in moſt other Bones, all pleat, except that the Proceſſes and Appen- 

WE tc 3 are cartilaginous at firſt: dages are cartilaginous, but eſpecially. the 
the 


þ I be Bones of the Scapule are ſome of the greateſt Part of the Neck, to wit, the Aces 
ich are generated in the Womb. falulam of the Humerus, and. the Procels 
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ds our Skeleton they are almoſt com- Anoyroides, 


CHAP. IX 


uk Bones of the Hernum make, with and harder, and more folid, (ſays Fallopius) bat 
WT flfCartilages, as far as to the Ribs, but remain ſeparate for Seven Years, Aſter the. 

We continued Carti lage; after which. they Child is Seven Tears old, they begin to be united 
_ 1 Five Ranks of Bones. In the by degrees, and grow leſs in Number; ſo that 
= lt b the Firſt Bone, which receives the there are no more to be ſeen than Six of them, 
ae. After this come the Second and the Fourth end Fifth being united into One Baue, 
being ſeparated one from another by and the Sixth and Seventh into another. And 
Enilages In the Fourth and Fifth this Union proceeds fill gradually; ſo that at 
WO Bones in each; but theſe are leſs aft there are no more than Four Bones, the Third, 
6 the former. Fallopius numbers Eight Fourth, Fiſh, Sixth, and Seventh, being at laſt 
mln the Iwo laſt'Ranks the Bones united into One Bone + For the Firſt broad Bone 
9 N united by Coalition, and among them remalus ſtill entire, as does alſo th 
fat one Bone, They gray dal harder Lust and tb Lai ans which i me the 
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1 Animal come to. their Solidity, have come offeous, form the Protuberancy and the 


1 compoſed of Three Parts: But the Sins into Three, when the Os Sacrum conſiſts of 
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Cartilago Mucronata : But all the other in- 
. fermediate Ones male together but One Bone, 
nhich makes up the Number of Four; but in 
*Proceſs of Time are reduced to the Number of 
Three by the Coalition of the Second and Third. 
In % Perſons the Laff Bone is united to the Se- 


that there remain now no more than To, to 


which is compoſed of the other Seven: But when 
the Perſon comes to 4 more advanced Age, about 
«the ſame Time when ſometimes the Sutures begin 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
as have ſhewn before; fo that at g 
Sternum contains only Six a laſtth 
the Ribs; among which 1 
cond, which is compoſed of ſeveral others; ſa 
.#it, the Firſt and Broad One, and the other, 


c Breaſt-Bone, is ſo near to the Seventh, that 


cannot remain either any D 


n 7 
A 11 2 4 7 * 4 3 . * 
* A * 
— d k % 
3 7 _ 4 
* — 


Parts. ain; 
uiſh'd from one another by a wet 
Line, proceeding from the Cartilagy 
"Bo * 5 compreh 
that alſo which is above the Cartilga 

* crozata ; For as the inferior Ribs ag 
diſtant at their Inſertions than the ſuper; 
* the Sixth, where it 1s articulated wicht 


c 
C 


it is almoſt contiguous, and therefore 
viſion, 


' .alſo ro be obliterated, it happens- ſo, that this © n or 1 
| :Diſfinftion betwiæt theſe Two Bones alſo is 0blite- 4 Tract of a Diſtinction of it in the 99. 
i rated, and they are-united into One Bone. Thus k — __ it e It happey 
338 tar Fallopius. alto ſometimes, that theſe Bones, except 
\ N V1 - Euftachius confirms the ſame Thing in his D the Firſt and the Laſt, to wit, all the inen 
| 1 ; Account of the Sternum. The Ster num of diate Ones, OT at leaſt ſome of them, a 
| 13 young Infants is altogether cartilaginous * diſtinguiſh'd from each other by a yp | 
. -< at its Firſt Generation, in one Continuity, * plain and conſpicuous Line, extended ſons 
baſs «© and not diſtinguiſnd by any Line « 7 e, 
1 & Tract. So ſoon as it begins to approach their middle Part lengthways : Whenen . ĩ⁊ 
1 0 | g 0 3 . . el 1 
1 to the Nature of a Bone, the ſuperior Is, that ſome have divided the Sem 
1 Parts appear like an oſſeous Subſtance to Nine and Ten, and others into & 
FIR -* ſooner than the inferior, and the middle- and Eight Parts. The Number of tt 7 
4 -'© moſt (meaning in Breadth) ſooner than Bones of the Sternum is different alſo 
1 © the Extremities. Whence it is, that thoſe © adult Perſons, for it conſiſts ſometimgd I 
13 © offcous Parts being incloſed on all Sides Four, and ſometimes of Three aj ! 
1 * with Cartilages, appear like fo many That Line which diſtinguiſhes them isch 0 
1 Nodes or Inequalities on a Table. When literated ſooner in the inferior than in tt 0 
WA :: * the Child is juſt born, the inferior Parts ſuperior Parts: And it happens ſometing [ 
WU: of the Sternum remain ſtill cartilaginous, * alſo, that the Sternum has a broad Fre . 
F184 without any Diſtinction; but after that, men, which is quite pervious. 1 
- i 0 3 _ £ 815 = 3 5 3 — 
wy Of the Humerus, the Arm, the Femur, and the Leg, in gene. 
* T HE Appendages of the Bones of the Hu- wity call'd Sigmoides, is as yet cartilagindh | 
merus, the Arm, the Femur, and the but turns offeous ſoon after; and tie : 
Leg, are cartilaginous, and not framed as pearance of the Appendix is ſooner aboliſ 
Jet exactly into their natural Figure. In the than in other Places. — 7 
Humerus the Corona, together with the Ca- 0 
— — — — — - — InE _— fi 
5 | th 
„ 5 
Of the Arm, and its Parts. Ca 


1 * E poſterior Proceſs of the Nia, call'd Manner cartilaginous till the Seventh 1 3 
che Calius, is an Appendix, and in a of Age. After the Seventh Year it b 


— 
1 
bet ata 


to acquire a Solidity; 


ol the Bone. 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


and 0 15 be 
e qui ous. it is united with the re 
pear ty ke Bones of the Carpus con- 
CR only of One Cartilage when'the Infant 
is born; but afterward they turn into Bones, 
and are divided from one another. They 
begin firlt to acquire a ſpongeous Subſtance, 
like moſt of the other Bones, which from 


— 


2 — 
3 


265 
Cartilages do degenerate into Bones. The 
Eighth Bone of the Carpus is that which laſt 
of all acquires an offeous Subſtance. In 

the Fingers, as well as in the Toes, the Pro- 
ceſſes or Heads of the Bones, which are de- 

ſign d for their Articulations, are all of them 


* 0 


cartilaginous. 


_ 
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VG BA 
5 Of the 


THE Of Iii conſiſt in Children of 
1 Three Parts, till the Seventh Year of 
Age: 10 that the Ancients were not in the 
Wrong when they diſtinguiſh'd it into 
Three ſeveral Parts, and gave to each of 
them its peculiar Name. Among theſe, the 


Firſt, and at the ſame time the biggeſt Part, . 


contains the whole Breadth of the Os 7, 
and forms alſo the ſuperior Part of the Co- 
51a. The leaſt of the Three is that which 
reaches to the Pubes, and occupies the ante- 
rior Part, in Conjunction with a great Part 
of the Cartilage, which is plac d in the mid- 
dle Region of the Pabes. In the. inferior 
part it forms One half of that Foramen, 
which is the biggeſt, and very conſpicuous 


| | in this Bone. On the Sides, towards the 


P. XIL 


Os Il. 


Firſt Bone, it makes the anterior Part of the 
Cotyla. In the inferior and anterior Part of 
the beforeſaid Foramen it is diſtinguiſh'd 
trom the Third Bone by a large Cartilage. 
The Third, which, in reſpect to its Magni- 
tude, is leſs than the Firſt, but bigger than 
the Second, forms the whole poſterior and 
anterior Region of this Part of the Os Ilii, 
and makes the inferior, the poſterior, and 
as it were all the middle Part of the Aceta- 
bulum. And from hence it is, that it has 
obtained the Name rather of the Cavitas 


Iſhii & Coxe, than of the Heon & Pubes, 


This Third Bone comprehends within its 
Compaſs alſo the whole ſuperior and poſte- 
rior, and in a manner half the Circumfe- 
rence of the beforeſaid great Foramen. 


Of the Femur, the Tibia, 


THE Of Femoris, Tibie, and Fibule, do 
* not differ from thoſe of adult Perſons, 
excepting in their Appendages and Proceſſes. 
The Patella is all over cartilaginous, and 
continues to be ſuch for many Months at 
firſt, but afterwards becomes offeous. In 
the Foot alſo the Bones of the Tarſas are for 
many Months like thoſe of the Carpus, no- 


Gong elſe but Cartilages, excepting the Os 
4 


CHAP NEE. 


d which in its Middle has ſomething 


the Fibula, and the Foot. 


that is of an oſſeous Nature. In the Ske le- 


ton that is before us, the Ofa Tali, Calcis, 


& Cabiformia, are not all over of a cartilagi- 
nous Subſtance, but have ſomething that is 
offeous in the Middle, though they have not 
as yet attained to their natural Figure: And 
they are ſo far involved within the Carti la- 
ges, that they are not diſcernable to the Eye 
till the Cartilaginous Part is taken off. 


M m CHAS, 


1 


Fibliothera Anatomica, 

; Of the Olla Seſamoidea. 
T H E Bones call'd the Seſamoidea continue Firſt Joint of the Great Toe: For theſe 1 
to be cartilaginous till the Perſon is al- gin to be ſomewhat ſolid ſoon aſter tf. 


moſt very well advanced in Years, excepting Birth of the Infant, and become offecys} 
Two of them, which are plac'd under the Degrecs. | Ws 
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Contains the Concluſion. 


B Y Way of Conclufion it is to be obſer- 
ved, That Nature, in reference to the in- 
fantile Bones, has not confined. herſelf to 
one ſtable or immutable Rule, becauſe we 


meet here with no {mall Variety, as well in 
their Number, and in their Solidity, as in 
Relation to the Time of their Perfection: 
For ſuch Bodies as are of a ſoft, moiſt, and 
axe Conſtitution, moſt commonly are apt 
to progenerate in the Beginning ſofter Bones, 
and more in Number than what is obſerv'd 


in hard and dry Bodies; and they alſo come 


much later to their full Perfection: Nay 
what is more, I have obſerved in for 


robuſt hard Conſtitutions, as Labouren, 


Country Fellows, and ſuch- like ruftia} 
Bodies, as. alfo in ſome aged Perſons, fone 
of the Ligaments, as well as the Cantlagg 
but molt eſpecially the Larynx, to be-turn 
abſolutely into Bone: But what Account] 
have given you concerning the infantil 
Bone, muſt be underſtood, and ſuppoled 
happen molt frequently and moſt commonly 
in that Manner it has been related here. 


— . 3 
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Theodore Kerkering's Anthropogeniæ Ichnograplis 


7 he following Trac, though relating to the Generation of Man in General, yo 
as judged not improper to be inſerted here, it ſerving as an Introduction to 
the following Treatiſe of the Oſteogeny of the Fœtus; written by the ſane 


Author. 


— 


CHAP.L 


The Ovum Humanum. 


W H O would have been apt to imagine, 

hat there are Eggs in humane Kind, 
which, as well as thote of Birds, contain 
the Firſt Principles or Rudiments of Gene- 
ration of Men? And yet this is an undoubt- 
ed Truth, founded upon unqueſtionable Ex- 


{ation with a Cock. Theſe Eggs are lels of 


perience : (See Fig. I. in Tab. I.) Theſe Cr 
are not only found in the Teſticles of nut- 
ried Women, but alſo in Virgins, in the ſim 
Manner as we find them in Pullets wlick 
will lay Eggs though they have no Conv 


Mole, 


9 
© 


| Medica, Chirurgica, Ut. 10 


2 within them 2 fawoar, which 
Alen it is boiled becomes hard, juſt like 
the White and the Yolk of a common Egg. 
They are of a very harſh and ungrateful 


Y Tat, and are involved in one or more 


after they are transferr'd into the Womb, 


become expanded, and transform'd into the 


on and Ch07107. 
wu this that made me doubtful, whe- 


deer the humane Egg was involy'd in One 


or Tho Involucres; for I found that it pro- 


add a double Membrane, and yet could 
n perceive by the Eye that it had more 
dan One. Fallopius ſeems to have diſcove- 


E theſe Eggs before me; for, he ſays ex- 
3 10 he had obſery'd in the very Teſticles 
ol the Women, certain Veſcicles full of a 

wateriſn or aqueous Humour, which ſome- 

times appear d of a yellowiſh Colour, and 

Ws {omctimes was tranſparent. Concerning the 

Pe of theſe Eggs in the great Work of Ge- 

Ws cation, and in what Manner Conception 

is tranſacted, that learned Anatomiſt Thomas 


eon has left us a circumſtantial Account 


n the 33d Chapter of his Adenographia. 

For the Semen Virile being, through the 
Fe Cee of Fallopius, carried through the 
Tiles, is there mix'd with the Egg, in 
wie {me Manner as it happens in other 
= oiprous Animals, by a moſt admirable, 
nnd hitherto undiſcover d, but neyerthelets 


true and undeniable Contrivance of Nature. 


This Egg being thus impregvated, and car- 
ried through the Ya; Ejaaul atorium to the 
Urerzu, dot there, within the Space of Two 
or Three Days encreaſe to the Bigneſs of a 
large black Cherry, quite otherwiſe than 
what has been obſerved by the great and 
learned Harvey, who, in his Treatiſe of 
Generation, gives it as his Opinion, That 
after a Woman is begot with Child, there 


is nothing to be feen for ſome of the Firſt 


Da s in the Uterns. | 
11s further obſervable, That married 
Women, as well as Virgins, oftentimes ex- 


gern theſe Eggs, without being ſenſible of 


. 


hing. But I ſpeak it upon the Credit of 
ſome who have confeſs d it to me, that when 
they are, they may eaſily diſcover it. When 
theſe Eggs are caſt, they are ſomewhat big- 
ger than thoſe that we have repreſented in 
the Firſt Figure, - Neither do they retain 
their Rotundity, being ſoft and pliable; and 
therefore if they are handled or ſqueez d in 


1 they are not awares of any ſuch 
Thing. 


the leaſt, the Membrane will give way to 


the Touch: Whence it is evident, that this 
is no Seed, or ſomething that is like Seed, 
but that they are the ſame Eggs we ſpeak of. 
The ,Excretion of theſe Eggs happens moſt 
comftionly juſt before the menſtruous Pur- 
gations, or elſe when they are ſeized with 
ſome laſcivious Fits or Actions. : 


N 


— — —_— * w — 


1 


— BB: A... 


Of a Feetus of Three or Four Days at moſt. 


WT | Hed the good Fortune to light acciden- 
ally upon a Fetus of Three, or at the 
auſide of Four Days; a Thing which per- 


laps may not happen to a Man again in ſe- 


Val Years; which 1 have repreſented 
n Fig. II. Tab. I. For a certain Woman 
pperung to die ſuddenly within Three or 
our Days after her menſtruous Purgations, 
and being admitted to open her, I found in 
— Womb a certain round Maſs, of the 
nels of 2 large black Cherry. I ask d 
| the Huxband, whether he had had any carnal 
oarerlation' with his Wife ſince her Alen- 


0 


fer ceaſed; and being told that he had, I 45 


fired Leave to carry this ſmall round Sub- 
ſtance home with me. This being eaſily 
ranted, I found after I had open d it, that 
ature had not been Idle, but in this ſmall 
Space of Three or Four Days, had already 
form'd ſomething like the Rudiments of 2 
Man, in which I could plainly diſtinguiſh 
the Head from the Trunk of the Body, and 
alſo obſerve, though very obſcurely, not 
only in the Head, ſome Pancta which were 
the Principles of the Organs, but all the 
reſt of the Body appeared to be one rude 
x M m 2 and 
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2 Bibliorbecs Anatomica, 
and undigeſted 'Maſs of the fame Bigneſs, from* the Deſcription” of "the Second * 


as it is here reprefented in the Cut. And Third, as well as of the other ſucceedi 


that this Fetus was of no more than Three Fets's ; each of which, by its Magnitude 
or Four Days, is evident (beſides what is diſcovers ſufficiently the diffetent Space o 
verified by the before-mentioned Event) Time from its Conception. | | 


* — 
— — 


r 
Of a Foetus of Fifteen Days. 


—— 
* 


| "TP IS almoſt paſt Belief how expeditious in the ſame Manner it offered it ſelf to 5 


Nature ſhews her ſelf, after ſhe: has I durſt not as yet be ſo bold as to attempt 


once begun the Work of Generation, in the the Separation of the Fleſh, Bones, or u. 


diſtinct Formation of the Parts. The F- ther of the Cartilages, which afterwas 


have repreſented to you here, in Fig. III. turn into Bones, from the other fleſhy Ma, 


Tab. J. is ſcarce of Fifteen Days ſtanding they being too tender as yet to be expoſed tg 
alter its Conception, and nevertheleis here the ſevere Trial of the Diffecting-Kni 
you may already obſerve in the Head tome * wherefore 1 judged it moſt convenient ty 
Appearances or Diſtinctions of the Eyes, expoſe this tender Embryo to your View,that 
Noſe, Mouth, and Ears, and in the Body ſo your Eyes might afford you that Satigad- 


the Arms and Legs, which I give you here on which is not eaſily expreis'd in Writing,” 


CHAT It 
a Fextus of Three Weeks. 


1G. IV. Tab. I. gives you a Delinea- ted by ſome aereous or ſpirituous Matter 

tion of a cartilaginous Man, ſuch a The Arms and Hands have already their F- 
ore as Nature has framed in Three Weeks gure, and even the Fingers their Piſtinction 
Time, I now began to enter upon a Sepa- . the cartilaginous Grate you may number 
ration of that Subſtance which was intended the Rudiments of the Ribs, which are to 
for the Formation of the Fleſh, the Skin, ſerve as a Fence to the Heart and Lungs; 
and the Bones. There was nothing in it as and from the Cavity of the Abdomen you 
yet of an oſſeous Nature; nevertheleſs you may alſo diftinguiſh the Toes, which ate 
might . diſcover the Rudiments, and, as I ſcarce of the Thickneſs of a Hair's Breath; 
may fay, the rough Draught, of Bones in which being impoſſible to be repreſented in 


the Cartilages. The Head, which is to be the Delineation, mutt be left to the Detemu- 


the Reſidence of the Brain and Wiſdom, is nation of a quick ſighted Eye. 


nothing ele hitherto but a Membrane, infla- 


* 8 _ _ 


CHAP. V. 
Of a Faxtus of One Month. 


TEE Embryo you behold in Eg. V. Infant, it having already the perſect Figure 


ab. I. is of a Month's Standing, unleſs. of a Man, and an oſſeous Solidity in dive 


you-weould have it rather ſtiled an animated Parts. This Machine begins by this in 
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n its own Bottom Ihe ſuperior that others have aſſerted ſuch Things as are 
PM as the inferior Maxilla (hews its of- not extant, eſpecially in Things of this Na- 
yu puncta. The Clavicles are formed; ture, where the Cartilages being no bigger 
on che Ribs diſtinguifh'd by their offcous than a Hair, may eafily eſcape our Eye - ſight; 
15 excepting the firſt and laſt, which and a Thing may be pol led in the Operation, 
* 4 not any thing that is oſſeous even as it happen'd to meat this Time ; and there- 
bY Second Month. The Arms are al- fore I. judge I may poſitively affum, That 
"dy diftinguiſh'd in the Humerus, and both both the Focilia are formed diſtinct from the 
TIO . The Femur ſhews it ſelf, and very Beginning, ſince they are ſo plainly 
1 legs have both their Focilia; whereas in conſpicuous immediately after the Firſt 
0 Oſteogeny I told you, That 1 had not Month, that they may be ſeparated from 
lich the Focile Minus in a Fætus of Two tlie carneous Mais, and be ſeen diſtinctly. 
ee; which I ſuppoſe, happened thus, Caft your Eyes upon the Figure, and what- 
uſe in the Diſſection I did ſpoil that ten- ever you obſerve there that is white, you. 
« Rudiment of that Fociſe Minute How- muſt look upon as being of an ofkous Na- 
WE; | did not tell you there, That there ture already. I might enter here upon an 
70 ſuch Thing, but only that I did not Enquiry, What it is that gives the Bones 
Wi. Purſuant to that Rule, I have pre- their Solidity ? and ſhew you, that there is 
ia to my {clf, not to inſiſt upon any in the Mucrocoſin a certain univerſal Spiri- 
Wins that is founded meerly upon a Nega- tus Acidulus, (ſo much celebrated by all the 
eo the Authority of other Anatomiſts; true Chymiſts) which being the Father of 
chat we ſee and feel, we may aſſert to all that is firm and folid, produces a Soſidi- 
WE ch. Uno which we may add, That ty in the Bones, 'Metals, Minerals, Woods, 
edid not meet with what has been aſſerted &. but that I judge it ſuperfluous to enter 
WH others; but thence no Inference muſt be upon any Philoſophical Queſtions in a 
e. That there is no ſuch Thing, or elſe ſmall a Trac. E 
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F 
Of a Foxtus of Six Ves. 


JE that will duly compare the Bones of to be engraven apart; for it conſiſts already 
Fels, will be ſurpriſed to find, that of Six ſmall Bones, which after the Birth 
| latter always exceeds the next preceding are united in One. Tis almoſt ſurprizing 
IÞiencis in a double Proportion: And this to ſee the Clavicwle already ſo large and to 1 
% though it 18 inferior to that of Two firm, as to ſerve. the Heart for a ſecure Will 
ons, reptelented in our Ofteogeny in the Fence, = | 5 r 
ne Proportion, yet the other does not ex- It will perhaps be objected, what Reaſons 
fait much in the Specification of the Lam able to give for the Inerementum ot the 
nes ; tor in that you ſhall ſcaree meet Ferxe from Time to Time, in ſuch a Men- 
y Part that is oſſeous, which re- ner, and in ſuch a Proportion, as I have af- 
Ws ft! wholiy cartilaginous in this. ſign d here, ſince in Abortions of Four and 
dus, in the other there is an Addition, more Months, we find them not to come 
och n the Quantity of the Parts, but up to that Magnitude which L. have affign'd 
ie Magnitude of the Bones: But them here in a much ſhorter Time. 1 might, 
, there is nothing in that which has in anſwer to thete Objectors, return with 
ache Nature of à Bone, but what very good Reaſon, That ſince they cannot 
is Beginnings in this. reſt ſatisfied with thoſe ocular Demonſtra- 
Wt is particularly remarkable in tions which are founded upon undoubted 
WW 2 of Six Weeks, relates to the infe- Experience, tis in vain to pretend to give. 
N arilla, which therefore I have cauſed any other Satisfaction upon this Head. _ 
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IS | Bibliotbera Anatomica, 6 
ObjeRi n may eaſily be ſolved, by ſay- they were {b infirm that 
= That theſe n have remained * ceive ſufficient Supp Supply n coull ni =] 


the Womb for ſome tire after they were their full ann 
dead; or if they were ative all that whale, i] 2 
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The Explanation of Figure . IL, III, IW, V, vi vn, vil iy 


Figure I. repreſents Two Humane Eggs, of aalifferent Bin. | 


Figure II. repreſents an Embryo of Three, or at moſt of Five Days 4 


A Shews the interior Surface of the Mem- B. The Enbry, in which 9% nah hg | 
branes Chorion and Amnion, without any a Diſtinction betwixt t \ 

- Signs of the Hepar Uteriu#m. Body, but not the leaſt "0 - 
any of the other Parts. 


Figure III. ers to your 2 (2 An Embryo of Fifteen Days. | 


. The Hepar Uterimon, through which C, C, C, C The Membrane nn 
are diſſeminated the ſmall Veins and Ar- into Four Parts. 9 
teries. | D. The Funiculus Propagation, 'Y 
8, B, B, B. The Membrane Chorion, diſe- E. The Salryo of about Eien 0 5 
"Gd into Four Parts. in which ſome Parts of the fy gl 
pear already dittinct 1 in their Fang bk 


Fi igur e IV. repreſents to our Vi ew 4 cartilaginous Skeleton of « a Feettis of Tire nd. 


3 8 


Figure V. gives us a Draugbt of a Fetus of One Month. 


The whole Compages of the Head, ee. The white Lines, Chewing the H 
we being cartilaginous, nevertheleſs cation of the (ubitus and of the Zulin 

- ſhews its oſſeous Puncta in the Adaxille, F, F. Theſe whitiſh Punttula (he the bail 
s well the inferior as ſuperior. ginning of Oſſification inalltheRngal 
. The.Clavicule axe already altogether oſj- cept in "the firſt and laſt, l 
: ſeous, 2, g. The Offa Femoris alſo diſcvitr ig | 
e, c. The Punfta of Oſnfication in the Se4- oſſeous in them. | 
Pulæ. h, h. The Focile Maja jus and My il 

4, 4 The whitiſh Streaks or Lines which both conſpicuous, 7x] hed omen 
_. thewthe Offitication of the Humerus. by this Time (as we lave obe x : 
that is of an ofkous Subſtande. 


Figure VI. Ps 4 Foetus of Six Weeks. This Feetus does not differ fowl p 
. Two Months, unleſs it be in its Mognirude | and that in thi, fie FOO Wau 

aK ppear, which we did not diſcover in the other. i 1 
4 Gives us a ſeparated Delineation of to Six ſmall Bones, 3 
the Maxilla Inferior, diſtinguiſhed in- Y 


Figure VII. repreſents a Fctus of Two b in its Firſt Beginning oe < | 
wich has been repreſented here ſamething larger than err, for ET 


mn to ve ſeen in the — { fach a One as I keep: by aha 
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pony of 2 Fetummm } 
/OO DENLA Lehrographea S & 22 C 5 2 
| C 


— Chic, br. 3 271 4 
rt f0 an agel to VE! them , 5 ina "Fur uk {on me Allowame were 


| given for its 1 7 


inqus, 

Bere in mbich | appear Five Rid — 
. 0 pair of e eee to Five Fingers, in) certain 
he Upper-Jaw, their undigeſted * , being the Princi 1 5 of Oſſification. 

| 4 of Odffication. F 2 15 Cartilage of the Os [nnowinatum = 


ferior Maxills, already, wholly 1n,which are to be ſeen TMO Puncta of OC 
* plainly diſtinct i 2 its Middle: _ Ghication of the Os Ilium, ſtrictly fo call'd:. 
” The Two Clavicles, the firſt that are G, G, The Focile om mor which there 


-nerated among all the Bones. : is not the leaſt Sign rance of 
#1 bl The upper and lowermoſt, Ribs _ Cartilage or 2 Sable of the Fo- 
| BitilaginOus. Alt the reſt are 1 cile Minu. 
5 ous. 258 | <a TH. Til Feet wholly cattilaginous.; as 
El | = | has been obſerved before of the Hands, : 
ture VIII. 0 a Foerus f Three Months, with its Bones ſe eparately from the 


Body. 
Re 3 the whole Capacity. of the E F. The ſinall Banes of tlie Met + 
ha bring as yet for the greateſt Part : and of the Fingers extended at peg 


WE:rtilaginous. 6, G. The Cartylage of the Os Inmomina- 
; The Be ginning of Offication abore "tur, in 2 chere is n to 155 ſeen 

7 Wi: Orbit of the Eyes. ds yet that ĩs aflegus, excep excepting þ, þ - being. | 
be Upper-Jaw, turn d bony for the the Firſt Beginnings of the Os Nis rum, (im 
WErcitclt Part. a ſtrict Senſe) which arc now turn d i 110 | 
be Separation of the inferior Jaw-Bone a bony Subſtance. 


2 Wei 5 he Chin. 5 1 
7 2 Al ger carti aginous r= 
ions. The leſſer Ones arediſcernas 


5. Two Foramiia in the Cartilage of the 
Os Innominatum, near that Place where the 
Oſſa Pubs and Coxendicis are ta be formed. 


De. by their Blackneſs in the Hands and ie 5 | op Articulations of thę Feet, as 
b Fingers. | r (but obſcurely) in. . 
The Sermon, being all over cartilaginous, Fourth Month, - | 


2 Figures mark d with 1, 2, 3, 4. 1 the Variety there ir of the greet 
aalen Bone in the Os Occipitis : For ſometimes it conſiſts only of One Bone, as 
2, the Letter A; ſometimes of Two, as Note 3, the Letters B, B; ſometimes o 
oe, 47 Note 1, F C, C, C; ſumetimes of Four, as. Note. 4, Letters D, D,D, B. 
l theſe e much E. E c. they ſhew the ſmall Bones ſe arately fo om 

eiangular Bune, which! ofrermands: are join 2 together er by Coalition. "= e. ſhews. eas 
Foramen fon the Paſſage of the. Spinal Marrow. 


4% Figure or Note-merk d uith (F.) eee the 22 Maxilla divided in- | 

Wi: Ne in hy Middte of the Chin are divided from the reſt of the Mexille 

Are the Proceſſes call'd' Corona, into” = 2 their Suture. And that we might 

Ph are inſerted the Tendens of the give you a mere conventent View of theſe 

WW Poral Muſcles, which are the Heads nes, they are a little 2 — — 
e Bones, and till the. Third Month 2 natural Poſition. | 


Figure or Note (6.) repreſents the Scapulæ. | 


x Summus Humerus, or the Scapule, Baſis, being allo- for the greatolt Pare caps 
Proceſſus Coracoides, c. The Neck: tilaginous. 
$ altogether cartilaginous, D, The 
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Figure 


n _ 


Figure or Note (7.) repreſents the Interior Part of the Vertebræ -. 
A. A remarkable Panſtum of Offification 4, b. Is the Third Vertebra of the, 0 | . 
in the Stxth Vertebra of the Back, from crum, unto which the Oft fication, (f 1 


whence aſcending to the Fifth T ertebra to diminiſh dual does d 
okt the Neck, it is diminiſhed gradually. | this Month. * P) 1 


Figure or Note (8.) Shews the Exterior Part of 1 Vertebfa 


4. The uppermoſt FVertebra of the Neck, Month to the Os Sacrum, ſo as * 
from whence Nature deſcends in this niſh the Oſſification all along graulh 


| Figure IX. Repreſents a Fœtus of Four Months, with its different Parts cent 


A. The Fontanella. H, H. The Os lu, fo calłd in; f 
B. The Suture which divides the Os Fron- Fenſe, and its Diviſion from the 0: (iy 
tis, = dicts, (there being no Os Pubis as yt) 
„ Cartilaginoſity i in the Center of J. The Left Side of the Os Coxenicy 1 
"the Os Frontis. © the Poſition of the Figure butt 
D. The Diviſion in the inferior Alarilla. Proſpect of the Right Side. 
E, E, &c. All the large cartilaginous Ar- K, X. The large Framina in the 00 
ticulations. The leſſer Ones in the Hands and in the Cartilage of the Cora 
and Feet are conſpicuous by their Black- L, L. Ihe en. nous Patella, ami 
mes. cernable from the Cartilage beloyin 
F. The Sternum,as yet wholly cartilaginous. the Articulation. 
©, @. Ihe Cartilage which incloſes the Os M, M. The Articulations of theTyj 
Iii. which there is no ä as mY 
| middle Joints. 


| Note I. Repreſents the Os Temporum. 1 — 5 
A. The Os Squamo im. E. A ſmall offeous Line of the On 


B. The Proceſſus ygomaticus. F. The Proceſſus Styloides, being ** 
C. The Membrane of the Zympanum, in its tilaginous, but diſtinguiſſ d tromttnt 
natural Poſition. of the Cartilage in its natural Pom 
D. The bony Circle of the Bee 6, G. The great ann af thi preſe 
which encloſes the Membrane. Petroſum. wth 
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Note II. The Os Sphenoides, in its Interior Part, ſo as to make its Eight ſult 
to appear to our View. 


, 4 The Firſt Pair, the Pr oceſſus Pteri- and repreſent the Figure mark'd mill 
goidei. D, D. The Fourth Pair, the Begin 
B, B. Ihe Second Pals: the Beginnings the Bone, through which paſs the Ui 
'of theſe Proceſſes, w hich afterward touch Nerxves. The Two {ſmall Lines att 
the Superior Maxilla. oſſified. 
C, C. The Third Pair, the Princinle of the For the reſt, the Os Sphenoide 
" Bone, which afterwards forms the Sella Month is nothing elſe but one cout 
Eqaina, being now diſtinct ſinall Bones, Cartilage, which begins to be oflifidls 
about the Bigneis of a large Pin's Head, vers Places, where theſe betorclal 1 
which ſoon after are united by Coalition,  Punita are placd. —_— 


Note IH. The Extericr Pare of the Os Sphenoides. 


A, A, The Firſt Pair. | The Fourth Pair, defign'd for the! 
5 B. The Second Pair. miſlſion of the Optick Nerves, is 10 
i C The Third Pai ir. nale here. 
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HAT Laurentius has very well ob- 

W ſerred concerning the Os Hucipitu, 
vir, That in an Infant it is membranous; 
Ilat after that it becomes a Cartilage ; and 
in adult Perfons turns into a Bone; mult 
not be applied to that Bone only, but alſo 
takes Place in. relation to divers other Parts 
of the Body; it having been found by fre- 
[quent Experience, that moft of thoſe Parts 
5 are commonly ſaid to be 1 ; 
gare originally membranous, and that by fit- 
de anck little they acquire the Conſiſtency of 
þ Cartilage, before they arrive to the Solidity 
vf 2 Bone. This is 10 very apparent (be- 
ſides many other Places) in the Fontanella, 
or Aperture of the Head, as alſo in that 
Conjunction which is ſo viſible in the Bones 
ofthe Aavilla Inferior, or Lower Jaw- Bone, in 
the Mentum or Chin, that to contradict ſo 
anifeſt a Truth, would be to contradict 
int the Sun is light: So that, it being our 
preſent Purpoſe to trace the very Origin and 
Tirtt Principles of the Bones of a Fett, 
[as far as is poſſible) it will perhaps be 
ulged requiſite for us, not only to make an 
act Difference and Diſtinction of thoſe 
bifterent Ties when theſe Membranes be- 
Ein to be changed into Cartilages ; but alfo 
enter upon a nice Scrutiny of the Terms 


n eee CORD OB vr £67014 20 
Of the MEMBRANES and CARTI 
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ade uſe of by the Authors, wlio (for In- 
ſtance) have calld this befbre-menticmec 
Conjunction of the Bones in the Aentum. 
for the moſt Part a Hachondroft; whereas if 
we would inſiſt upon Criticiſms, it ought 
to be ſaid, that this Connexion was firff of 
all made by a Hnenroſit, which-afterward is 
changed into à Hnchondroſi. But conſider- 
ing that in this Tranſmigtatiom of t 
"Mctnbranes into Cartilages, Nature tak 
ſuch hidden Steps, as are undiſcoverable to 
the Eyes even of the moſt quick: ſighted 
Men in the World, vix. where, and much 
lefs when this Tranſmuration is performed, 
I jidged'1t moſt proper to leave that Point 


"7 


altogether undecidcd, and not only to reſt 


contented with the Terms the Authors have 
given them, (without making any Diſtin- 
ction betwixt tliem) but alſo conſtantly to 
follow their Footſteps, and make uſe of the 
fame Expreffions in our following Tract; 
ſo that moſt of thoſe Things that are to be 
mentiomd under the Name of Cartilages, 
muſt be taken to have been before, and ma- 
ny of them ſtill to continue to be nothing 
but Membranes, notwithſtanding they are 
both by us and by others comprehended un- 
der the Word Cartilage. © 
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WO Oncerning the different Times and. De- 
| grees ot the Encreaſe and Oſſification of 
e Bones, I lay this down for a general Ob- 
lation, That there appearing ſcarce any 
hs of an oſſeous Nature during the 

Two Months, it wil! be {uficient to 


by 


1 e 7” 7 Wi uo om 
of the OS FRONTIS. 


FY 3 


* ©« 
K* 


begin with the Third Month aſter Concep- 
tion, yet to, that iu caſe any thing occurs 
where Nature has progenerated a bony Sub- 
ſtance before that T17.e, the ſame ſhall not 
be paſs'd by in Silence, but be remember d 
in its due Place. 

Nn In 


27 4 

elfe during 

a Membrane or a Car gee: 

pov juſt. now, I 

ry ſcrupulous in 9 

twixt them. It ſeems as 
of. the Fabrick of our Body, 

intended firft of all to draw a Kind of car- 

tilaginous rough Draught or Model, which 


by reaſon of its Soſtneſs it might alter and . 
bring by degrees to its Perfection. Thus, i 


for, as I told 


we rightly trace hes, St Hail 08 
bring the 511 ter Pn 6 ya bees jt to the So. | 
lidit Bones, not by .conſolida 


whole 55 once, but by ec an . 
cation by little and little, and- as it were 
ot without ſome Caution, till by degrees 
11 17 the. Body tg a compleat. anda. well- 
fram d Solidity.. But it is time we ſhould 
come 'Y (the mird Month, when in the Or- 
bit o yes there appear A, it wer 
7 9 * * Mit certain Points, being th 
Centers of thoſe Bones that are to be form d 
there. But above this Orbit is to be ſeen 
a ſemilunar offeous Subſtance, which (con- 
trary to what is obſerved in the other Boney, 
that dilate themſelves from the Center to 
their Circumference) expands its ſelf. in its 

ircumference to the Os Syncipitis, the mid- 

dle Part remaining cartilaginous. . 
In the Fourth Month, this Subſtance i is 
for the moſt Part already turn d into a Bone, 
pt that a little below its middle Part 
ow ſtill remains a certain Portion of the 
Cartilage, and another is percei veable alſo d 
Bee. the Os Sphanoides and the Temporal | 
nes. 

This 1 encreaſts, as we told 
you belore, towards the Of Syncipitts, a 
extends it {elf towards the Fontanella of the 
Heid, which at that Time ſtill takes up a 
great Part of the Craniam. During this th 
(Fourth) Month, begin alſo to appear the 
Firſt Tracts or Impreſſions of that uUrrow - 
through which the Third Pair of Nerves 
pa ſſes above the Eyes, after it is (as generally 
it does) form'd into a Foramen. Abet the 


"BlbRothart' tai 
. Naſe...;ou-may-..tſa. plainly diſling 15 
the Firſt . vertain harmonicaf Connexion, which; : 


pretengl | to be des 
Ny Difference be- Third 


If Nature, imthe Sl the” Orbit « 


cauſe 


: 
4 . 1 3 N 1 4 2 
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. ear IO OC LO 2 ne op 
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Os more laxe towards the Fonte 

Theſe 8 egus Poings, Which 4 Ppear d ork 

lonth as N ere b a Miſt in 
the! Eyes) hoW beg; 
ſhew themſelves much more clear. 

In the Fifth and Sixth Month, as the 
aun bel tent rang 71 Fontexcla decreaſy 
and, belzdes that this Time the 
f- Orbit! of the Eyes 11 besonte ofſeous by 


png Cartilaginoſity of the Bone is cus Nature 
den any: more, and in .the Keen Fourth 

Mond 1 1 not the, alt Sign, of. Fr in th Tue 
Sublance of -the Bone. peed: | 
In the Eighth Month“ you way lain _ 


diſcover, through the Aperture Of the Ty 
tanetla, the adjoining | longitudinal Simms 
But the Serre of; this Bone is clo ſed up i 


leni. 
are ſtil 


ter the Ohild is Affleis it Pr. His 
mo Juring the Ann, aki i I 4 15 Theſe 
2 hich does not. happen 1o if dos by beg1 
ſome have been apt ta imagine, becauſe] Cirum 
my ſelf have. ſeen no leſs than Ten ſever] it was 
Inſtances where they did continue By ik contrary 
Ferſons came to A very advan other Be 
In t "Ninth. Month all the Bond, 1 in tt 
more eſpecially, the Os Fronti and Occhi dale n 
are join or cloſed together, by the Men =p 


of very ſoft, broad, looſe, and flaccid Gn 
3 and Sutures, \ which contribute mug 
towards the Find bang ir of Parturition; u 

8 Fender d max 
pliable, i 1h a $554 t. AY mit of a Comprella 
during. the Time, of Parturition, to fact 
tate its Eruption, there being no ſuch Tix 
55 any Opening or Diſunion in the 10 * 

during the Woman's, being in La 

nor any. Reunion or Recoalition of- i 
-Bones affer her Delivery, as ſame have al 
ly imagined. The Aperture of the Fin 
nella is more toward the Os Frontss than 
Os Occipitis : Whence Ariſtorle calls it i 
laſt Bone; which muſt be explained of i 
being brought to its full and final Perfect 
it being otherwiſe to be reckon d among 
Firſt Bones of the. a 
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17 O r et l od 2: blulf 
HE Ofz>Sjucipits, wid dnring the 
J Frtechree Months ditearcr'd-themielves 
only by ſome dankiſh Pointi, withdut un 
| thing elſe that Had amy Reſemblande to the 
Rare of Bones, are'inimediarely Leer the 
bert Month. altogether" trnd - bony, 
Thus. we : {6&2 Natate to make all:poſſihle 
quad: for. the Defence of [the Seat of tit 
fin. Faculty: and of Mom. At the 
{ame Time, at the „„ 
Sthemides and Temporum, and the Fontanella, 
are ſtill to be obſerved at a good Diſtance 
byartilagihious Aperture. 
Theſe are turn d into an oſſeous Subſtanc, 
by beginning at the Middle, and not at th 
Circumferehce; as We told hende, at 
it was obſervable in the Os Frontis, quite 
contrary to what Was uſually to be ſeen in 
aer Banes. 1 % e oder n 
n the Fifth and Sixth: Month-they ent 
crale notably, and their. Sutures; become: £6 
leicht by little and-littk, that in the Se- 
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Month->:\But hel Fortnella. being plae d 
partly wichin Hheſe- Babes, but more: Gil] 
within :the>Os Fronts,' is mot cloſed; up til 
Nine or Ten Months aſter the Child is hern; 
nay; qometimes it. keeps cen; in Children 
till they come to the Fourth or Fifth Vear 


K Net ought we ” br 7 * 
in Silence NG t is unoft frequently obſerve 

75 the Ne Wives, who lay Ans dw as a 
Rate, aunded upon their enten 
tharthe Childs been living, if they e 
the; Membrane of the Fantanella, which be- 
tors was extended by the vital Motion and 
Spirit of the Cenebrum, tobe turn d flaceid. 
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(Oterus. and Spigel ius have taken Notice of 
four ſeveral Dres the Os 
Hache; the latter of which expreſſes him- 
&lf in theſe Words: 7:he-Firſt js the great 
Trrgalar Bone here the Sutura Lambdoides 
in allt Perſons ends in Tino Divarications,: and 
the Additaments of the Sutura Lamdoides have 
Ur Beginnings. It is circum ſcribed by A very 
are Rima or Aperture, paſſing in a tranſverſe 
| 4 Jrom one Extremity.of the Divarication of 
u Sutura 10 the. other, and is divided by it 
ns other Three Bones, Ino whereof contain 
h Aer the Occiput, call d otherwiſe 
Le len) the Coronæ, unto which are yoin d 
% Vertebræ of the. Neci. The Third, or 
of the Occiput, is tha: 


N the Fourth Part 
| 10 2 e e Additanent. is jaind with. 
2 * He has expreſs d himſelf 
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excellently well concerning theſe Four 
Bones; but at the ſame time I deſire my 
Reader to obſerve with me, (which has not 
been done by any one before) how Nature 
does ſometimes ſport in the Generation of 
this great triangular Bone, whereof he has 
given us his Deſcription, viz. How the 
{ame in the Third Month after Conception 
Is compoſed oftentin es of Four, ſtill oftner 
of Three, and ſometimes allo of Two, or 
One fangle Bone, all which, by the Expira- 
tion of the ſaid Third Month, are join d by 
Coalition in that One Bone deicribd by 
r e Beſides which, there is another 
blervation concerning this Bone, which 
ought not to be paſs d by in Silence, no more 
than the former, in this Offeogeny of the 
Bones, (though the ſame has been omitted 
| Nu 2 by 


— 


26 
- 1 confin'd themſelves 


by.thole that. have. s only _ 
to the Ofeoleg 3 of adult Perſons) viz. That Sphenoides ; yet lo, 


after this Coalition is accompliſhed, there 
grows on this Bone another ſmall triangular 
and tricaſpidal Bone, 


perfect 1 le, With one of its Points it 
toutes che tangular Bone juſt om men- 


tied, And extends the other Twoitowards 
the C ne, which it moſt commonly tbuches 
alld in the Eighth Menth; and in the 
Ninth (unleſs when Nature deviates from 
the commen Road) is join doby Coalition 
with them as alſo whhahe fo often men“ 
tioned triangular Bone: That Bone which 
is under the Cronæ dots alſo gro in a tri- 
cuſpidal Figure, Two Peints whereof do 
each extend to the Crone, vix. One to each 
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er Imall r. e b this Tim 
having the Shape of a reduced to Ihrèe by Coalition) 8 


the 


of. them, and the Third toward the 0 
as that it is never Joel 

with the Os Sphæmides, but is United with 

the athers (which are b | , 


Child is born. In the Os Occipitis, Natur 
Part wherein the: {ports dvanies ſo much 
as in this. At thus very Time: Lhare ant 
keep. by me: ſeveral: Heads of Nine Mom. 
for the Satisfactioi and Contemplnipn of 
e.'Cyribus,/ wheze this Fleat t rimgui 
Bones! divided inte Fuuf ixrtgulat Parts 


beſides ſeveral other Irregularidies Int my 
| ia Wi: n 1 NR 
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T HE Anatomiſts moſt commonly diftin- 


And conſidering that here alfo there is 
nothing to be ſeen in the Second Month but 
a bare Cartilage, we will proceed immedi- 
ately to the Third. Then it is, that the 
Proceſſus Zygomaticus, together with the 
Proceſs of he Firſt Bone of the Ma. xilla 
Superior, torms the Os Fugale, or the Zygo- 
ma, altogether oſſeous; but for the reit, in 
the cartilaginous Part, there is nothing 10 
be ſeen as yet that has the leaſt Reſemblance 
to an oſſeous Subſtance, excepting that Cir- 
cle in the Os Petroſum unto which is an- 
nexed the Membrane of the Zympanum, 
which appears ſcarce to be of a Hair's 
Breadth. But becauſe the Meatus Auditurius 
remains cartilaginous all the-Time of the 
Woman's being with Child, we cannot ſut- 

ficiently admire the Providence of Nature 


the Addition of another thicker One, which 
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this: thin Membrane of the Tympanm, Y 


MU t ! ne. eo iro nn 


pear the Proceſſus Styloides, not in an dn 
Subſtance, and extended like a Singh Wt 
like a ruddy Cartilage of an oblang Figur, 
placd upon the before - mention d ore} 
Circle, where it has its Riſe on bun e 
and not is turn d into a bony Subſtance ti 
a good while after the Child. is bon. 


I 


” 4 
_—— 


* the Fourth Month tis almoſt ſurpri 5 


ung hc Pace 
the Os Squamoſum is already become 
. and that to ſuch a Degree of Per- 
con. By this Time allo the Os Petroſum, 
by its ruddy Cartilage, has circumſcribed 
te Form of its Concavity, which is to con- 
tn the Organs of Hearing; though it has 
is yet. nothing thac bears any Reſemblance 
10a Bone, excepting one pretty broad and 
unequal Line, plac'd under the before-men- 
nond Circle or Ring, but extending in 
lungth a little beyond it; ſo that the O 
Imporum in the hird Month conſiſts of 
Three ſmall Bones, viz. the Anxulus,, the 

(; Huamoſam, and that laſt mention d. 
In the Fifth Month the Os Squamoſum is 
aeady encreaſed ſo far, as to approach very 
ner to the Os Syncipitis, and touches the Os 
(ncjforme. That Part of the Os Petroſum 
which forms the, Proceſſus Mamillaris is now 
zlo augmented by the Addition of Three 
ober ſmall Bones; One of which, made 
lie a Pear, with its pointed Part is annexed 
to the Sguamoſum; the Second approaching 
in its Magnitude to the Scutum Ovale, and 
being of the ſame Bigneſs with the former, 
is divided from it by an intermedious Car- 
tige, as the Third is from both, though 
not comparab'e to either of them in its 
Magnitude, being ſcarce of the Bigneſs of a 
large Pin's Head. They are placd in the 
| fame Order and Poſition as they are repre- 
ſented in the Figure of a Fer of Five 
honths; unto which J refer the Reader. 
And upon this Occaſion it is not only 
worth our Obſervation, but alſo our Ad- 
nition, what Veſlingius looks upon as an 
almoſt ſtupendious Effect of Nature in the 
Nth Month, viz. That the Tympanum, the 
Iahrinthus, and the Cochlea, are improved 
io luch a Degree in One Month's Time, that 
not only in their oſſeous Subltance, but alſo 
in their Magnitude and Symmetry, they 
(ome very near to their natural Perfection. 


Near that Perforation which affords a free 


Mee to the Nervas Auditorius, is to be ſeen 
adther Foramen, which is round. alſo, and 
nt much bigger than the former. This in 
ault Perſons leaves a certain Impreſſion or 
adt, but {omewhat narrower and longiſh; 


cler d hicherto, that it has not io much as © 


Neuro, Chiragice, Gr. 


to behold in how ſhort a Time a great 


G . 


know. I muſt not forget to put you in 


mind alſo, that this whole Bone we now 


are treating of, is much more rough and 
unequal in a Fætus than in adult Perſons. 

And now thoſe ſmall Bones that are the: 
Organs of Hearing begin to offer themſelves: 


to our Sight, being already encloſed and 


formed in their proper Concavity. For the- 
Malleus being now become oſſeous, adheres 
ſtill to the cartilaginous Membrane of the 
Tympanum with 11s oblong Proceſs: And 


the Ineus having by this Time acquired its 


natural Figure, Ras nothing that is cartilagi-: 
nous except its final Proceſs. The Baſis as 


well as the Divarications of the Stapes are 
altogether oſſeous; but on the upper Part 


reſembles rather unto a Semicircle than to 
an Jſoſceles, as it does afterwards. Bartholin- 
mentions a Fourth Bone here, which he ſays 
was ſhewn him by France: Sylvins, and that 


1t is to be met with in adult Perſons. I re- 


member I have found ſuch a one in a Calf 's 


Head; but if it is extant in Men, 1 am- 
ſure it is not ſo in a Fetus. The Os Tempo 


zum therefore in this Fifth Month is compo- 
{ſed of Six different ſmall Bones, viz. the- 
Os Squamoſum, the Annalus, the Bone which: 
forms the interior Cavity, and the other 


Three which, we told you are become Bones 
in this Month. : 


In the Sixth Month, the Os Pyriforme and. 
the Scutiforme are united in one by Coali- 


tion, and the Third is become ſomewhat big-- 


ger. The Stapes is not as yet arrived to its 
natural Shape. The Malleolus and Incus are 
a little encreaſed in Magnitude, but have 
not in the leaſt changed their Subttance. 

- In the Seventh Month, the Third ſmalF 
Bone is join d to thoſe Two which we told 
you were united together by Coalition in 
the preceding Month. By this Time the 


Aalleut, Stapes, and Incus, are arrived to 


ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that in their. 
Subltance, Solidity, Figure, and Magnitude; 


th 

of Hearing which are to be ſeen in adult 
Perſons. I had: almoſt forgot 10 tell you, 
that the oblong; Proceſs ot the Malleolus, by 
which it is join d to the.7ympanum, does ſtilꝶ 
diſcover at its Extremity ſomething like a 


cartilaginous Subſtance, which nevertheleſs: - 


diſappears ſoon. after. I judge I nced add 
— nothing 


277 


been mentioned by any Body, as far as E 


A very little from. the ſame Organs 
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-nothing concerning the Eighth and Ninth Proreſſus Adatvillarig;; auth Bas 
Months, unleſs it be to intorm you, that ſum is ſtill divided by a pretty Arge Cu 
even ther the Fetus is as yet deſtitute of the lage from the Offa Occipitis . neidiin 
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| FH E Os Sphemides is like almoſt all the 
=. other Bones, altogether cartilaginous 
till the End of the Second Month; ſo that 
it rather onght to be call'd thie Materia of 
the Bone than the Bone it ſelt. 
Upon this Occaſion I cannot forbear te 
mention, That Laurentius has given 
Fol. us a Delineation of a Fætus, which, 
165. as he tells us, was ſcarce of a Month 
or Thirty Days after Conception; in 
which are repreſented the Fautanella, and al- 
moſt all the other Bones, in the ſame Mag- 
nitude as thoſe of a Fetus of Six Months 
after Conception. If this Gentleman did 
not give us this Figure upon Hearlay, but 
upon his own Experience, this Fætus muſt 
be reckon d among. the monſtrous Ones. 
But I am rather inclined to believe, That 
this Gentleman having perhaps had but lit- 
tle Opportunity of examining the Fetns's of 
different Ages, was impoſed upon by the 
Mother or Midwite, who pat upon him a 
Fetns of ſome Months Growth inſtead of an 
Embryo of a Month; becauſe, during the 
Firſt, and the greateſt Part alſo of the Se- 
cond Month, the whole Ferns is cartilagi- 
nous; in which you ſee nothing but ſome 
rude undigeſted Signs or Tracts of the Bones 
to be formed afterward. „„ 
In ihe Third Month, there begins to ap- 
pcar ſome flender. Portion of the Proceſſus 
Prerygoidet below the Os Zygomaticum; and 
this being the only Thing to be obſerved 
here in the Third Month, that has any Re- 
$emblance to a Bone, the Os Sphenoides may 
be ſaid to conſiſt then of Two Bones. 
In the Fourth Month, this Bone is com- 
poſed of Eight, or rather of Four Pair of 
Bones: For che better underſtanding where- 
of, I will refer my Reader to the Figure re- 
preſenting a Fetus of Four Months. The 
Firſt are the juſt now mention'd Proceſſus 
Prerygoidei, mark'd on each Side witli the 
Letters A, A. being conſiderably encreaſed 


not multiply the Number of the Bones, b. 


„ 


by this Time. The Second Pair are T 
Proceſſes markd with B, B. which con 
the Fifth Pair of the Mavilla Superior, du 

it were ſupport it, being there Lepakih 
from each other by the Fomer, that is pal 
betwixt them. The Third Pair are I 
Bones, C C. which are afterward to fon 
the Sella Equina, and begin to appear in thi 
Month, but exceed not in Bignets the Hay 
of a large Pin, and are ſeparated both figs 
each other and from all the reſt; but beſ 
the Concluſion of the Fourth Month, 1 
united by an offeous Subſtance, whid 
ſhapes them into a ſemilunar Form; whi 
I happen'd once to diſcover Fourteen Dr 
before the Fourth Month was expir d. 7 
Fourth Pair are the Proceſſes P, P. deſign 
for the Reception of the Optick News 
which being as yet deſtitute of thoſe Perf 
rations through which theſe Nerves are t 


paſs, appear now only like Two- thick 
{mall Bones extended lengthways, 


In the Fifth Month, this Os Sphamidy 


which but ſo lately was divided into Fig 
Parts, is already become One Bone. Ne 
ther is that ſmall Line or Streak placd b. 
twixt the Proce ſſus Pterygoidei and tlie Bom 
that make the Sella Equina, of ſuffice 
Conſequence to queſtion this their Coalitia 
no more than that Cartilage which js in tt 
Middle of the Sela Equina ;' fot this de 


cauſe they are all join d together at th 
Edges of this cartilaginous Interſtice. J 
not for my Purpoſe here to enlarge my ſe 
or to enter upon a Refutation 05 the On 
nions and Arguments of others, being ful 
convinc'd, that all their Arguments can 
ſtand in Oppoſition to our ocular Ex 
In the Sixth and ſucceeding Months, tot 
Ninth, this Bone encreaſes, and becom 
ſtronger by little and little; as on the oil 
Hand, the Cartilages which wor | 

ranch 


bs. © 


2 ne would have it) not only are dimi- 
5 degrees, but alſo at laſt 18 dif 
n ar: ſo that now they are altogether 
ind in One Bone, beyond all Contra- 
dcbon, as in Effect they were even before 
4 tte Sixth Month: Foriaga Tree is calld 
4 Tres; though its: Branches, winch are 
jon to the Trunk, are ſpread into divers 
Dirt « fo by the Sixth Month the Or Sphe- 
miles may properly be call d One Bone, be- 
auſe- not any one of its Parts is quite diſ- 
jomted* from the reft, hut are all united to- 
her in one, though divided into ſeveral 
Funbes by che Means af the Cartilages. 
and here L cannot paſs; by in Silence, 
Int Spigelins, after Fallopius, as likewiſe 
uu, enumerates no more than Four 
Bones in the Os Sphenoides.; and the Firſt 
elk us, That they are ſcarce diſcernable till 
after the Seventh Month of the Fetus: And 
Zin agrees with them as to this Number; 
but with Eyſſonius makes the Alæ and the 
Kli Equina but one and the {ame Bone, to 
I make up the exact Number of Four. 

E [cannot well imagine, what could make 
zl theſe Anatomiſts to deviate ſo far from 
the true Path: For there are e 0 . Eight 


| Medica; Cbirmgica, Ge. 


ranches, And ſeem'd fe. divide this Bone, 


>which are plainly to be ſeen in the Fourth: 
Month ; and, as I told you before, divided: 
into Four Pair, which afterward are united 
by Coalition into One Bone long before the: 
Infant is born. I am apt to believe they 
were not ſo exact as they ought to have been 
in diſtinguiſhing the different; Times of the - 
Fetus that; came under their Hands; and 
:one. relying upon the Authority of the other, 
and willing to reconcile: his Opinion with 
the others, have introduced this Conſuſion 
in the Hiſtory of the Os Sphænoides; which 
have here repreſented in a _ and diſtinct 
Method, and cauſed the Figure thereof to 


be engraven after thoſe Bones I ſtill keep bj 


me for the Verification of my Aſſertiem; 
in which I have taken more than ordigary 
Pains; for I was obliged to break to pieces 
divers Heads of a Fetus, (which I could 
willingly have kept — in order to in- 
veſtigate with all poſſible Exactneſs the. true 
Eoſition of this Bone in the Middle, and 
that through the Courſe of each Month; 
being reſolved not to recede from and de- 
clare againſt the Aſſertions of ſo many Ana- 
tomiſts, without making = own retterated : 
— the Foundation-Stone of my Af 
:1ertion.c; 5 INTE 0. . 


altogether cartilaginous in a Fætas, much 
eß in Children, as Coiteras and Riolan lay 
ts: Nor does it conſiſt of Three bony 
Parts, as Eyſſonius will have it; for the Sep- 
that divides the Cavity of the Noſe is 
ferer of a bony Subſtance in a Fers, no 
oe than the Crifa Galli, nor that Table 
lich is perforated like a Sive, which has 
mparted its Name to the whole Bone, but 
|| that appears to be of an oſſeous Nature 
the Feras, in this Bone, in the Fifth 
th, are the ſmall ſpongeous Bones that 


{mill Bones belonging to the O- Sphenoides, 
N Þ VE... . 


Die OS ETHMO DES ES 
TH E Os Erhmoides, or Cribriforme, is not 


adhere on both Sides to the Septum, and the 
Iwo Lamina which make up Part of the 


Orbit of the Eye. In the Sixth Month, al! 


the other Parts of this Bone being and re- 
maining cartilaginous in a Feu even for 
a conſiderable Time after its Birth, it would 
be ſuperflnous to detain the Reader with 
any further Deſcription about them; the 
Difference of this Bone in a Fætus and adult. 
Perſons being ſufficiently remarkable in this, 
that neither he ans Galli, nor the Septum 
Tranſverſum, nor the immediate Organ of 
Ollaction, are of a bony SuBRance.. © * 
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Of the UPPER Ak | 


TH E Upper Jaw-Bone conſiſts of no leſs 
than Eleven Bones, viz. Five on each 
Side, and One Single, call'd the Vomer, or 
ike a Penh re 

The Fir/# Pair are the Bones which, being 
almoſt of a triangular Figure, torm the 
oer Part of the Orbit of the Eyes, the 
leſſer Angle, and Part of the Os Mali, and 
of the Os Fugale. The Second Pair are 
thoſe that form the great Canthus, and have 
2 Perforation reaching quite within the 
Noſtrils. They are traniparent, very thin, 
and the ſmalleſt of all the Bones belonging 


to the faxilla, The Third, being the lar- 


geſt Bones of all, form the Palate, contain 


the Teeth, and make the lower Part of the 


Orbit. The Fourth are thoſe that form the 
Protuberancy of the Noſe, unto which are 
faſten d the Cartilages of the Noſe. The 
Fifth are ſeated at the poſterior Part of the 
Noſe, where the Noſe has its Perforations 
towards the Throat. Unto theſe Five Pair 
we mult add the Eleventh, call'd the Vome- 
riforme, from its Reſemblance to a Plough- 
ſhare, which divides the Noſe in the Nature 
of a Partition. a 8 | 

In the Second Month, all theſe Bones re- 


tain as yet their cartilaginous Nature, un- 
leſs it be the Third Pair, which begin to be 


41omewhat oſſeous. {5 

In the Third Month, that Part of the 
Firſt Pair which, in Conjunction with the 
tranſverſe Proceſs of the Offa Temporum, 
forms the Zygoma, is already turn'd into 


Bone: And in the ſame Pait you mayyy 
perceive ſometfung like a Bone at the Orly 
We 


of the Eyes. The Third Pair is now 
alrogether oſſeous; but has not as ye th 


leaſt Reſemblance to that Figure Which z 


appears in afterwards: So that theſe. W 
of Eyſſonius; The Bones of - the Up fat 


Infants differ eirber mot as all, or & a 


little, from thoſe of adult Perſom; m * 


9 


be underſtood of à Firms of Three Mont 
The Fifth Pair begins now to ſhew 2 ten 


ay. 


ſlender long Line; and the Yemer is becom 


oſſeous in that Part where it is join d wi 
the Sphencides, and encreaſes gradually n 


the following Months. 


In the Fourch Month, the Fut bil . 


comes altogether bony; but is ſtill divided 
by a pretty large Inte- 


from the Os Frontis 
Rice. The Second Pair, or the Os Lurmu 
18 icarce diſcernable. The Third doc nota 


yet come near to thoſe of adult Peron, n 
relptct of its Figure. The Fourth repretent 
the Bones of the Noſe in their: Figure and 


Proportion, yet not without tome Differenc 
in ſeveral Subjects, which is more obriois 
in adult Perſons, where we may obſervea 


conſiderable Difference in this Frontiſpite 


of the Face of Men. The Fifth Pair lu 
alio its Figure and due Proportion : And 


thus they encreaſe gradually all the fuel. 


ing Months, to the Ninth, when being 
brought to their Perfection, the whole Bone 


has then obtained the fame Figure in all 
Reſpects with that in adult Perſoss. 


1 
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Of the LOWER JFAW-BONE. 


A Mong the Bones of the Head that are 
| very forward in their Generation, we 
may number alſo that of the Lower-Jaw, 
which even in the Second Month begins to 
be of an offeous Subſtance. But what is 
moſt ſurprizing is its Figure, it being ſuch 
as I know not what to compare it to: For it 


conſiſts of Two ſmall Bones, which tern 
nate below the Noſe in a ſharp Point, 


that ſo far beyond the Bone of the Upper 
Jaw, that nothing ſeems more unlikely thu 
its being to be framed afterward io 
Shape of the Chin of a Man. Nevertheſch 
as the Head encreaſes in Bignels, and 
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the Cl 


„ 14m begin by degrees to divari- 
01 r i. which the Bones ad- 
Cal by one of their Procefles, call'd Condy- 


here pointed Protenſion diminiſhes, 


1 Ie The other Proceſs, (ſor there 


ch Side) call d Corone, which 
255 Jeden of the Temporal Muſcle in- 
Cried into it, is till the Third Month a ſmall 
gone, divided from the other Part of the 
Maxilla by 2 Suture, -which deſcending 
am thence to the Alveoli of the Teeth, ter- 
minates in a ſharp Point. 


\nd here it is to be obſerved, That theſe 


: rts are much better and plainer to 
Wo in a Skeleton that 1s but lately ſet 
up, than in one that has been kept for ſome 
Months, becauſe they are apt to be changed, 
or perhaps quite diſappear, when the inter- 
meliate Cartilage or Membrane, (for it is 
bird to determine which of the Two it is) 
coming to be expoſed to the Air, will be- 
come hard, and ſeem to be of an oſſeous 
bltance. 5 
= to return to the Inferior Maxilla, it 
conſis till the Third Month of Four Bones, 
Two of which are join d in the Middle of 
the Chin by a Hnchondroſis (as it is com- 
monly call'd); and the other Two, men- 
nend juſt e ( 
tranſparent Subſtance, which 1 believe to 
be neither nervous nor cartilaginous, but 
membranous. 1 5 
Hſonius gives us an Inſtance of a certain 
Separation of the Bone in each of the He- 
rin Maxille, to wit, About the Middle 
ef exch of theſe Bones, where it has a 
"tackiſh Protuberancy, (ſays he) and be- 
guns to be broader, there appear d a Fiſſura, 
'a Diviſion, which was coherent partly 
h an Harmonia, partly by a Squamoſe Su- 
"ture, but ſo lightly, that upon the Firſt 


a. _— 


5 Medica, Chirurgica, c. 


carce {ſtand out beyond the Up- 


now, are united by a certain 


_m_— 
* Touch, when I was cleanſing the Bones, 
they fell aſunder in the Left Maxilla, 
* which made me imagine at Firſt Sizht, 


© that I had broken the Subſtance of the 


* tender 'Bone : But when I began to ada 

* one of the Bones to the other, and at the 
* ſame Time obſerved in the ſame Place, in 
the Bone of the oppoſite Side, juſt ſuch 
* another flight Coheſion, which was caſy 


to be divided, but not as yet ſeparated, I 


* had not the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpect this to 
be a violent Fracture, but a peculiar Fiſ- 
e Eats OE oe Ns 

But it is to be obſerved, That this Fiflure 
being found only in one Fetus, is not ap- 
plicable to -all. I am very apt to believe, 
that ſuch-like a Diviſion may be met with 
ſometimes : And I my {elf keep by me the 


Head of a Fetas of Nine Months old, where 


ſuch a Separation is to be ſeen in the Ma- 
xilla, beſides ſeveral other monſtrœus Bones; 


. but no Inference is to be made from thence 


toall the reſt, In the Seventh, Eighth, and 
Ninth Months, you may -oblerve allo, as 
well in this Bone as in that of the Up- 
per Maxilla, certain tumourous Prominen- 
cies, which appearing much more plain now 
than in adult Perſons, ſeem to be nothing 
elſe but the Alveoli of the Tecth, which 
firſt appearing with Protuberancies on the 
Outſide, do afterwards, when the Bone ac- 
quires a greater Thickneſs in the ether Parte, 
not {tick out ſo much, and conſequently 
are not ſo eaſily to be ſeen. As for the Four 
Foramina through which this Bone gives an 
Ingreſs and Egreſs to the Vein and Artery, 
and the Nerve of the Foutth Pair, they are 
ſo very lender, even in the Ninth Month, 
that were 1t not that we know the Pliccs of 
them in adult Perions, we ſhould ſcarce be 
able to diſcover in a Fetrs the Places where 
they have their Paſlages. 


— ** 


[five ſcarce any thing to ſay of the Teeth 

n particular, that may be judged worth 
NM Oblervation; for Nature does ſo fre- 
my and ſo variouſly ſport in the For- 
"Kon of the Teeth, that to inſiſt upon 
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r 
Of the TEETH. 
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every minute Matter of this Nature, would 
be to undertake an endleis Task. 1 am cer- 
tain there is nothing of this Kind in a Feta, 
which either for its Novelty, or its Variety 
in Reference to adult Pertons, can invite 
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the Curioſity of the Reader. For to tell 
you, that all the Fetus's have no Teeth, and 
that they differ: in that Reſpect alſo from 
Adults, is as much as to tell you, that a 
Fetus was never known to be fo big as a 
full grown Perſon: And yet there are not 
wanting Inſtances in the Rowan Hiſtory, of 
ſuch as have been born with Teeth; and 
I my ſelf have by my own Experience found 
Teeth ſome Time before its Birth: An Ac- 
count of which I have inſerted in the Firſt 
Century of my Obſervations, 1n the 24th 
Obfervation ; and therefore judge it needleſs 


_—_—_— 


Bibliotheca 


to repeat it here. It would be u ks 


8 , 


fo 
den 


CHA 


The OS HYOIDES. 


T HE Os Hoides, or Tpſiloides, has not 
been treated of by Galen; and there 
being not the leaſt Sign of it, nay, not ſo 
much as a Cartilage, to be met with in the 
Fetus, J ſuppoſe we may eaſily obtain the 
Reader's Pardon, if we content our ſelves 
only with mentioning it. Perhaps it will 
be objected, that this Bone having no Arti- 


i. 


CH.A 


Since we are going to take a View of the 
Spina Dorſi, (in which we comprehend 
alſo the Os Sacrum) which in a Fætus con- 
fitts of ſeparate and diſtinct Bones, we. will 
firſt of all examine what it is that this Com- 
oſition of the Vertebra differs in from adult 
Perſons ; ſecondly, what peculiar Things 
belong to each Bone ; and laſtly, how this 
Part of the Fabrick of the humane Body 
has its Beginning, its Increments, and its 
Accompliſhment at the Time of the Birth. 
The whole Spine is incurvated in the 
Fetas in the Nature of a Bow when it is a 
little bent, the convex Part whereof 1s on 
the Outſide : And this Figure was abſolute- 
ly neceflary to the Fetas, if we conſider its 
oſition in the Womb of the Mother; 
which Figure is alter d afterwards, when a 
Man begins to walk in an crect Poſture. 


Of the SPINA DO RST 


ous to tell you, that in a | 
not to be ſeen all the Aly ' of 10 8 hut do | 
Teeth; ſince we know, that in FR | RW. Chi 
ſons certain Teeth, call'd the Dey, f Net 
tie, do grow, (for they are not ena "is 
firſt) and make their Appearance na 0", | 
many ears after. Wherefore, wat, e . 
N18 any further upon t eka off pions 
Teeth in a Ftut, T will proceed to the 4 b Ferns 
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is extraordinary and uncommon; but th 1 wn 1 
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The Second Difference in the Spine of 1 * 
Fetus and that of adult Perſons is that i be The 
has no Spinous Proceſſes; wherein we m Cos 
moſt manifeſtly diſcoyer the Footſteps of the The F. 
Providence of Nature, which would ww: com 
frame any thing before its due Tune u ae 
might prove incommodious to it ſel: u n 
in caſe the Spine had been provided win oe t! 
theſe acuminate Protuberancies, the Womb, wes, ©) 
with its Involucres during the Time of the Mnated- 
Geſtation of the Fxtus, and its conglobattl the B 
Situation there, muſt have been expoſed uke 
no {mall Danger from any external Violence. If at nite 
But provident Nature thought fit to pio bod 
againſt it, and to content it ſelf with eo 
ing to us, in the Third Month after Cor :n 0b 
ception, the Place of theſe Proceſſes, , or for 3 
ſome red Lines or Tracts in the Middle“ I in his 
the Cartilages, which encreaſe by * Fre | 
| * 60 
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lo not come to any Protuberancy before 
child is born. 3 
eicher are the lateral bony Protuberan- 
ak the tranſverſe Proceſſes extant in a 
4 but only the Cartilage out of which 
EI 


' for the Paſſage of the Veſſels: For in 
2 may obſerve the Rudiments of 
Ui thoſe Things that afterwards become to 
more conſpicuous in the Bone. I can- 
[+ therefore imagine what could move 
Fiſw to attribute a Foramen only to the 
all Vertebra of the Neck ; it being certain, 
atthe Firlt Vertebra has not the leaſt Pre- 
ive, in reſpeR to the Foramina of the 
aceſes, before the reſt ; for they have eve- 
| one of them a perforated Cartilage; and 
Cane this Cartilage, fo ſoon as it is ſepa- 
tal from its Body, becomes dry, and theſe 
ninute Holes are cloſed up, they happen d 
oecape his Sight, and conſequently he be- 
red they had no ſuch Thing belonging 


them. c 
"Ne Fourth Thing in which the Spine of 
| Fits differs from that of adult Perſons, 
the Threefold Diſtinction of the Bones, 
rich is to be obſerved in every Yertebra : 
or Nature, when ſhe intended to frame 
Cavity, which was to give a Paſſage to 
be Spinal Marrow, began the Oſſification 
n Three feveral Parts, which by a Coali- 
lon make up but One Yertebra, yet ſo as 
at the Vertebra is diſtinguiſh d by the 
me Three Names 1t had obtained before 
b Coalition. 5 | 
The Firſt interior Part, which is thick, 
id compreſs'4 into a Kind of Rotundity, 
„ald the Body of the Vertebra, and the 
ur Iwo, tending toward the exterior 
ator the Back, may be call'd the Alæ, or 
ups, or he lateral Bones, and theſe are 
fed one from the other in the Middle 
i the Pack by a broadiſh intermediate 
lege, and fo they are from the Body 
Ju mtermedious Cartilage, which is not 
nod 25 the other. Thiele are the Three 

don es that form the Vertebra: And here 

IM obliged to give you a Caution no! to 
Mr tor any more, as Fallopius has done: 


aud to him, that the Firſt Yertebra' of 


© Neck in Children did conſiſt of Five 


5; but ſince it only ſeem d ſo, and he 


rurgica, &c. 


Medica, Chi 


s are to be formed, which has its Perfo- 


0 1 lis Anatomical Obſervations he ſays, 


| * 
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does not poſitively ſay he ſaw it, I can eaſily 
ſolve this Doubt to Nn by aſſuring 
him, That in all the Scrutinies and Obſer- 


vations J have made of this, as well as of 


all the other Vertebræ, I could never find 
any more than theſe Three before-mention'd 
Bones, excepting nevertheleſs the Os Sacrum, 
in which Nature feems to keep to a 


Month after Conception ſhe produces Two 


{mall Bones in the Two ſuperior Yertebre, 


in that Part where it is join d to the Os I 
nominatum by Means of a Cartilage ; and b 


the Ninth Month the other Three are alſo 


provided for in the fame Manner; ſo that 


by that Time each of them 1s compoſed of 


Five Bones, which ſeems to have been un- 
known both to Eyſſonins and Cviterus; for 
the laſt ſays, That theſe Vertebræ (ſpeaking 
of the Os Sacrum) conſiſt, like all the 


reft, of Three Parts. And the Firſt ſays 


expreſly, That all the Vertebræ ſeated be- 
twixt the Neck and the Os Cocaygis, are di- 
{tinguwiſh'd into Three Parts. And concer- 
ning the Epiſtropheus, which is not compre- 
hended within this Number of Three, we 
ſhall treat hereafter. | | 

After what has been ſaid concerning the 
Structure of the Vertebræ, let us now ſee 
by. what Steps kind Nature proceeds in this 
Fabrick, which, as far as I know, has not 
been treated of by any one with the ſame 
Exactneſs before. 

And here you may obſerve how Nature 
has already in the Third Month formed a 
remarkable Punctum of Offification on the 
Inſide of the Sixth Ferrebra of the Back, 
and-from thence aſcending toward the Head, 
it diminiſhes by degrees to the Fifth Fertebra 
of the Neck, where it finiſhes its Task for 
this Month; the Four uppermoſt not ſhew- 
ing as yet the leaſt Sign of any thing that is 
0 in their Body. Nov let us alſo look 
downwards from the beforeſaid Sixth Verie- 
bra, and we ſhall find the ſame ofleous 
Points to decreaſe gradually, and in the 
ſame Proportion, to the Third Fertebra of 
the Os Sacrum. And here again Nature puts 
a Stop to the Third Month's Work 1n the 
Body of the Yertebre. Now let us caſt our 
Eyes allo upon the Two external and lateral 
Parts of the Fertebre, where you will find 
Nature again taking a quite different Courſe; 

Oe 2 tor 


cuhar + 
Method before all the reſt :. For in the Sixth - 
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2843 or hec. 
for: here ſhe begins at the uppermoſt Verte- 
bra of the Neck, to ſhew us the largeſt 
Tract or Place of Oſſification, and ſo going 
downwards, it is diminiſhed gradually; ſo 
that before ſhe comes to the Os Sacrum, it 
appears to be no more than a Punctum, whicli 
38> {carce diſcernable to the Eye, the Os Sa- 
crum remaining as yet wholly cartilaginous 
on this Side. | EG 
But to make the Thing as perſpicuous and 
as plain as can be: In the Third Month the 
Fur uppermoſt Vertebra of the Neck con- 


ſiſt only of Two {mall Bones, being deſti- 


tute. as yet of that Part which is call'd the 
Body of the Vertebra; and the Three ſupe- 


rior Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum conſiſt as yet 


ol. no more than One Bone, vix. the Body, 
becauſe the lateral Parts have nothing as 
yet appertaining to them that is like a bony 
A . | 
In. the Fourth Month, the lateral Parts 
of. the. Os Sacrum, as far as to the Cochæ, be- 
gin: to appear like an oſſeous Subſtance; and 
on the Inſide the oſſeous Points are encreaſed 
in Bulk, but not in Number. In the ſupe- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica; © 


rior Part of the Spine, the Third and Few 


Vertebræ of. the Neck have obtained A ; 1 
Bodies; but the Atlas and the Emp 10 * 
are as yet without their Bodies. P uo 
„In the. Fifth and Sixth Months, the fir 
Sacrum is provided with all its Pani; of 0; | Fill 
ſification, as the Epiſtrophaus is with its l thei 
ſeous Body 3 though Its dentiform Prong | 
continues to be ſtill cartilaginous ; But the J [ 
Atlas is (till deſtitute of its Body in its al ins 
terior Part. 3 105 
_ Tis not till the Seventh Month that ik pin? 
Tooth of the Epiſtrophens becomes offeqw Ir 
and the Atlas begins to ſhew the offecy fort 
Punitum of its Body; ſo that this lat-noy 


conſiſts of Three. Bones, and the forme 
may be {aid to be compoſed of Four Bong 

In the Eighth and Ninth Months, 4 
theſe Parts grow and encreaſe; but the() 
Coccygis is, and continues ſtill to be carts 
ginous ; excepting that during the Ning 
Month there begin to appear ſometimes Ow, 
ſometimes Two offeous Punta, but ſcat 
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CHA 


The OS INNOMINATUM. 


TH E Diſtinction of the Os Innominatum 
into Three Parts, each whereof is di- 
ſtinguiſnd by its peculiar Name, is not a 
bare Notion only, founded upon Fancy, as 
ſome will have it, who have confined their 
Anatomical Diſſections and Enquiries only 
to adult Perſons : For they were actually 
divided into Three Bones in the Ferus, being 
each diltinguith'd from and join'd one to the 
other by their intermediate Cartilages. The 
Firit of theſe Three, which in adult Per- 
ſons makes the ſuperior and poſterior Part 


of the O, Innominatum, and is ill call'd . 


the //iam, retaining the ſame Name it. had 
before whilſt it was as yet ſeparated, is uni- 
ted to the Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum by cer- 
tain intermediate Cartilages, and ſtretching 
upwards, is incloſed by a cartilaginous 
Brim of a ſemicircular Figure, and ſtretch- 
ing forward, forms a conſiderable Part of 
the Acetabulum, and afterwards deſcending, 
is anncxed to the Edge of the Foramen Mag- 


- 


but ſuch as ſcarce exceeds the Bigne!s 0 


ſo. big as a very large Pin's Head, on th 
Part of it which is call'd the Buch. | a 
= nf „ ſore 
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num. The Second, which is calld the but 
Pubis, reaches from the fore Part of theq are a! 
llium, and the ſuperior Cartilage of. and 
Acetabulum, to the cartilaginous Jundin ſuch 
having a ſmall and ſlender Body. But 7 
Third, call'd Os Coæendicis, or Iii, foruil coſtal 
a conſiderable Part of the Acetabulum, ry di 
ſcends obliquely with a thicker and Joi join d 
what broader Body, and in Conjundii more 
with the Os Pubis juſt now mention d, & *cur 
with the anterior Cartilage; incloſes the then 
ramen of the oſſeous Pelvit. Now let w tat 
how theſe Three Bones have their Gem Actio 
tion and Augmentation in a Fæ⁹. ol c 8 
| . | | C J 
In the Second Month, that which al lealt 4 

. wards is to make bur One Bone, 15.199 mth 
than One diltin& Cartilage ; but in 0 nex d 
Den, properly ſo call'd, near the Ac An0U 
lam, there appears a Punctum already oll the w 


In t 


Head of a common middling Pin. which 


nene into Bone, and has acquir'd the 
* Biene to ſome Degree of Perfection 
me gave it before, 21x. 2 ſemicircular One, 
furrounded by its Cartilage ; but its Two 
* Fellow-Bones remain as yet concealed under 
their Cartilages without having any Thing 


73 - that is oſſeous. 


n the Fourth Month;the Os Coxcendicts be- 


zins to ſhew its white Head about the Ace- 
uubulum, but no bigger than an ordinary 
II EEE ng 
* the Fiſth Month there begins to appear 
ſomething that reſembles to the Os Pubis 
ear the Acetabulum allo, the Os Coxendicss 
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VMſecdlica, Chirurgica, Of. 
ln the Third Month, that offcous Punttum 


">; 
being conſiderably encreaſed by this time, 
and the Os Alii being now arrived to its per- 
fect Figure, and to a notable Magnitude, - 
Thus theſe Three Bones conſpire in the Com- 
poſition of the Acetabulum, and encteaſe 
gradually till the Ninth Month; yer ſo, 
that even in the Ninth Month they remain 
ſtill but looſely united by their intermediate 
Cartilages: For theſe cartilaginous Liga- 
ments (as I may call them) contribute not 
a little not only to the Eaſe of the Fætus in- 
its globular Poſition in the Womb, but alſo- 


to the Protruſion of the Child in the Birth, 


by contracting the Protuberancies of the O? 
Aium. : 1 
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the Hiſtory of the Ribs, there 1s ſcarce 
Iny remarkable Difference to be obſerved 
betwixt thoſe of a Fætus and of adult Per- 
ſons, excepting in their Magnitude ; where- 


fore our only Buſineſs at this Time is to ſee 
how the Riss of the Fetus differ from each 


other during the ſeveral Months of a Wo- 


man's being with Child, —  _ - | 

In the Second Month, the-uppermoſt and 
lowermott of the Ribs are. ſtill nothing elſe 
but tender Cartilages; whereas all the reſt 


are already arrived to the Nature of Bones, 


and acquired their Colour and Solidity to 
ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that the A- 
vals, through which the Nerve and inter- 
coſtal Vein and Artery paſſes, is already ve- 


1 diſcernable to the Eye. This 7 6 6 
join d to that of the Clavicle, (of which, 


more anon) was deſign d for the Service and 
**curity of the Heart and Lungs, to protect 
them againſt all manner of Compreſſion, 
tat ſo they might. the better perform thoſe 
Actions in their proper Cavity, as far as they 
are about that Time abſolutely neceſſary for 
the Support of Life. But there is not the 
alt Appearance as yet of any Articulation 
mn the Extremities of the Ribs, being an- 
nx d. only to that rude undigelted. carti la- 
nous Body which is afterwards to form 
ihe whole Frame of the Spina. I 

In the Third Month, the uppermoſt Rib, 
which, as we told you, was nothing elſe 


N CHAP. XV. 
„ Of es RIBS.” 


but a tender Cartilage in the Second Month; - 


now on a ſudden acquires its oſſeous Sub- 
ſtance, and that to ſuch a Degree, as not to 


be inferior either in Breadth or its Solidity 
to any of thoſe which were already Bones a2 
whole Month before. By this Time alſo tho 
lowermoſt Rib begins to ſhew ſome Signs of 

its Offification ; though ſometimes (but 
very ſeldom) it remains cartilaginous to the 
Fifth Month. | BEI LE 
From the Fourth to the Ninth Month; 
they undergo not any conſiderable Altera» 
tion, excepting what relates to their Magni- 
tude and Solidity; for they grow bigger and 
ſtronger ; But their ſmall Heads wherewith 


they are to be articulated with the Vertebræ, 


remain as yet concealed, nay, even to the 
very Time of the Birth, under their cartila- 
ginous Subſtance, without the leaſt Signs 


of any Oſſification. Tis the common Opi- 


nion of the Anatomiſts, That the Number 
of the Ribs ſeldom: exceeds Twelve, and 


ſtill much ſeldomer amounts to leſs. Among 


a great many Fætus s, which I have had the 
Opportunity of examining into, I never 
met with more than One which had only 
Eleven Ribs on each Side; the Skeleton of - 
which J keep by me for that Reafon, as a 
particular Piece of Curioſity. | 
Ihe Figure of the Ribs reſembles an 
inflected Bow, the better to adapt it for the 
framing of the pectoral Arch. But there is 
beſides 


Go 


beſides this another Incurvation in the Ribs, 
to wit, the Extremities of the Six ſuperior 
turn upwards, but in their middle Part they 
turn downwards ; whereas in the other Six, 
their middle and convex Part turns upwards, 
but their Extremities bend downwards. I 
cannot well imagine how this Manner of In- 
curvation has eſcaped the Obſervations and 
Knowledge of the Anatomiſts, which I am 
ſure I can affert upon my own dil igentScru- 
tiny and Experience in the Ferus's ; for in 
theſe, this Variety in their Incurvation is 
much more remarkable than in adult Per- 
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either in boiling, or elſe in ſeparating 


Truth of our Aſſertion. 


ſons ; Phich in Be is fo far dime 


with Time land Age, that in ſome Bad 


they do in a manner quite diſappear. Ir: 
18 1 That theſe Wesen * 
ot been diſcovered in ſeveral Skelete 


4 


I would have them remember, that they 


have altered the true Figure of the Rib 

q 
from the Spine: For if you take Er 
to ſpoil their natural Frame, you will ng 
fail to be convinced by your own Eyes of the 


— 


<<, * 


in the Fabrick of the Sternum, that it 
is no Wonder if the Authors do frequently 
contradict one another in this Point. For 


N Ature appears under ſuch different Forms 


Gnce it is obvious from their Writings, that 


each of them has confined his Scrutiny to 
One or Two Fetis's, and conſequently each 
of them has met with a different Structure 
and Compoſition in his Obſervations, of this 
Part, from what was obſerved by the other: 
Hence it is, that every one of them has ta- 
ken it for granted, that what he had found 
in his Obſervations, muſt of Neceſſity be ſo 
in all the reſt. To remedy this Inconve- 

nmiency, I will firſt give you an Account of 


what I have always obſerved in the Fætuss 


that have fallen under my Scrutiny, 'and 
then will add ſomething concerning that 
Variety of Nature which has mifled others 
into an erroneous Opinion concerning the 
Ster num. | | 

I never met with any one Fætus wherem 
I could diſcover in the Fourth Month any 
Thing like a Bone; which ſeems to be 
agreeable to what Euffachius ſays, to wit, 
That the Sternum in Infants is in its Firſt 
Generation altogether cartilaginous, of One 
Entre Piece, and not diſtinguiſhd by any 
ine. 

From this Time to the Birth it is com- 
monly believed to cenſiſt of Seven ſmall 
Bones: Fallopius and Bartholin ſay of Eight. 


CHAP. XV. 
The STERNUM. 


I can aflure you, that in Five Infants of 


Nine Months old, the Skeletons of which! 
keep by me, I never could meet with more 
than Four, or Six at the moſt ; never, I fay, 
with more, but often with fewer: For ſome: 


times I have obſerved no more than Two in 


the Fifth Month. In the Sixth, fometimg 
Four, ſometimes Five; nay, ſometimes but 
One, ſometimes none at all. Bartholin haz 


perhaps met with ſomething like this; for 
(ſays he, ſpeaking of the Sternum in Infants): 
it is wholly cartilagtnous, excepting is 
In the Eighth Month, you 


Firſt Bone. 
may {till obſerye a greater Variety; for 
their Number varies in divers Fees s. from 
Three to Six: So that Nature feeming in thus 
Point not to have confined her felt to am 
{et Rule, nothing can be determin d of i 


with any Certainty. The ſame Thing may! 
be oblerved alſo concerning its Magnitude, 
Poſition, and Order; for Nature has not 
thought fit to begin its Oſſification always at 


the upper Part, but oftentimes the Firſt Bone 


appears in its middle Part. Neither are the ſu- 


perior Bones at all times the biggeſt, forl hart 


ſeen the inferior to exceed them in Bignels? 


Neither is their Poſition ſuch as to be always 


confined to a ſtreight Line, perpendicular i 
the Horizont, but oftentimes ſome of them! 
ſtand out at the Sides, ſo as to make betwil! 
themſelves a Line parallel to the Horizoſt. 
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"The CLAVICULE *=* 


6 in the whole Fabrick of our Body, o 
1 we may in a more particular Manner 
nowledge the provident Care of Nature 


it are framed in the whole Body; for they 
«Ju ly offeous within Six Weeks from 
teTime of Conception. And it was of vaſt 
(arſequence to the Fetys that it ſhould be 
6. for they being articulated with the Ster- 
un by an Arthrodia, and with the Acetabu- 
lm of the Humerus by the fame Articula- 


— 


I tion, and the Scapulæ, as well as the Sternum, 


being cartilaginous at firſt, there was an ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity for ſome ſolid and: firm Sup- 


ar ure port, leſt the Heart ſhould ſuffer a Com- 
71 the Two Clavicles : they being the Firſt p 


reſſion from them: For which Reaſon it is 
alſo, that theſe Two Bones exceed all the 
other Bones in Thickneſs till the Third 
Month; ſo that even the Bones of the Limbs 
do not out- grow them before the Fourth 
Month. From their Firſt Beginning they 
alſo obtain the ſame Shape and Figure in 
their full Perfection, as in adult Perſons. 
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TI E Parts of which the Seapula conſiſts 
ae, the Baſis, the Spine, the Neck, the 
Pricſus Coracoides, or the Anchorifarmzs, and 
the Proceſſus call'd the Surmas Hume rus. 
Wemult treat of Feers one of them in rela- 
on to the Fetus, and will begin with the 
bele Maſs of the Scarula, which in the 
ond Month is nothing elſe but a rude, in- 
ertted, and round Cartilage, mark d in 
b Middle with a white Panctum, which 
corers to us the Firſt Beginning of its 
action. This Cartilage terminates in a 
o Extremity, without any apparent 
eus of DiſtinCtion ; yet has in the Middle 
i narrow Part a longiſh white Line, 
Pt of which afterwards is formed the Os 
eri, diſtinct from the Scapula. 

ln the Third Month, it begins to aſſume 
| tural Form. Its Spine is already be- 
Me oſſeous, fo far as to be encloſed only 
ile upper Part by a ſmall Cartilage, un- 
which adheres the Summaas Humerus, 


c a3 the Proc racoides, and the 
ad Ys even the Baſis is as yet for the 
belt art cartilaginous. I.judged T ought 
Sr _ exact in this Account, ts en- 
by eader to determine the Point 
Wen between Eyſon and Kiolan, and 


a as yet 1 cartilaginous, as 
EA 


Coterss : The Firſt of which charges the 
ather Two with a Miſtake, in faying, that 


the Neck was cartilaginous. This Doubt is 
eaſily fglved, by faying, That Eyſſonius 8 


One) was above Three Months old. 

It is furprizing, and almott paſt Belief, 
with what Cclerity Nature goes on, eſpeci- 
ally after the Third Month, .1n the Encreaſe 
and Accompliſhment of the Bones: in a. 
Fetus: For in the Fourth Month, the 
Neck, which was in the Third- Month- 
altogether, and the Bafis, which was above. 
half, cartilaginous, the Firſt is now half 
oſſeous, and the Second has acquired ſuch a a 
Degree of Oſſification, as to be incloſed on- 
ly by a very nafrow- cartilaginous Edge: 
So that Riolan and Coiterus were in the Right, 


Fætus (far I think he diſſected no more than 


when they aſſerted, That the Cerviæ was 


wholly cartilaginous, to wit, before the 
Fourth Month. Neither was Eyſſonius in 
the Wrong, when he ſaid, That he had. 


found it to be of an oſſeous Subſtance in 
Part; but at the fame time he ought not to 


have charged them with a Miſtake, ſince 
they ſpoke of a Fetus that was not yet come 


to the Fourth Month, 


But to return to the B, that ſame nar-- 
row Edge which incloſes it in the Fourtla. 
Month, 
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Month, diminiſhes: gradually in the Fifth, 
and the ſucceeding Months; but at the 
lower Extremity, where it is pointed, it 
© does not acquire the Solidity of a Bone ſo 
ſoon, becauſe that Part is more remote trom 
the Center of, the Circle, which Nature 
preſcribes in the Work of Oſſification. 

As to the Two Proceſſes, they remain in 
Part cartilaginous- till the Ninth Month, as 
rell as the Acetabulum, and the ſmall Head 


of the Os Humeri, which is inſerted into it, 


all which. do not attain to the Solidity of a 


* 


Hibliotheca Anatomica, 


Babe, the Arm is not to be lifted up win, ® 
 fome Difficulty. the Fe 


the: Fifth Month there appears not the leaf 


comes hollow more and more by Degteg 
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perſect Bone, not even at the Birth cr 
Infant: Whence it is, that in a wo 


Concerning th 
or Interſtice betwixt the 9 bin 
Baſis, L can ſay nothing elſe than that deln 


Sign or Footſtep of it. Afterward it h. 


till at laſt in the Ninth Month it acQuirg 
2 ſemilunar Figure, and afterward is form! 
juſt as we obſerve it in adu lt Perſons, 


—ê— 2 — _— A. a - * - by 


INIT Hat has been obſeryed in the Account 


we have given juſt now of the Sca- 


prla, to wit, that there appear d not the 


leaſt Signs of its Articulation with the Os 


Humeri in the Second Month, may be again 


applied to the Bones of the ſuperior Limbs; 
for here neither the Cubitus 18 as yet diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Humerus, neither the Radius 
trom the Cubitus, either by any Articulation, 
or any Separation in the Middle: But they 
make altogether but One Cartilage; in the 

ſuperior Part of which there does appear a 

Iengith white Line, where the Hamerus, 
and in the inferior Part Two others, plac d 
one by another, where the Gabitus and Ka- 


dius, are to begin their Oſſifications. And 


in this Place I cannot but obſerve one 
Thing, which indeed many of the Bones 
have common with each other, but is more 
conſpicuous in theſe, to wit, that whilſt 
they are growing, and begin to acquire ſome 
Solidity, they have in that middle Part 


where we obſerve the: Firſt Signs or white 


Points of their Offification, a Cavity with- 


in, and ſuch a Cavity as is fill'd with Mar- 


row, and ſurrounded with very firm Walls, 
i. e. with an offeous Subſtance, which is 


more firm and ſolid in this Part than in the 
others; and that the Extremities where 


theſe Walls are not fo firm, are fill'd up 


with a certain ſpongeous Subſtance, which 


may rather be ſaid to imitate an oſſeous Sub- 
Nance, than to have acquir d either the Na- 
ture of the Bones, or their Conſiſtency. 


1 
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The SUPERIOR LIMBS. 


at the Center of its Oſſification. The A. 


pends on their gradual Encreaſe. 
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The Carpns,.. AMetacarpus, and the Ply 
lanxes of the Fingers, are no more than Ox 
Cartilage as yet ; nevertheleſs the Cattilag 


is diſtinguiſhd into Five Parts, in the K Th 
tremity of which, by the Help.of an Optic 
Glaſs, you may obſerve certain whiti te k 
Puntta, in which the offeous Subſtane bu it: 7 
lay the Foundation of its future Solidity, Tit, 

In the Third Month, the ſingle Cartila 0 | 
(as I told you before) of the ſupeng 115 


Limbs begins to ſhew ſome ſuperficial In 
preſſions of an Articulation. The Ci 
and Radins are ſo far ſeparated one from the 
other, as not to form any longer One Cu 
tilage, but are each diftinguiſh'd by its o 
Superficies. In the Carpus there I at 

points 


tain darken'd Puncta, each of whi 


tacarpus and the Ranks of the Fingers doly 
this Time ſhew us their diſtin imall d 
long Bones | 7 SY 2 4 
In the Three following Months, ther 
no Variation in theſe Parts, except what d 


In the Seventh and Eighth Months, tltt 
begin to appear but öbicurely, but in i 
Ninth Month there N ee and 
come conſpicuous, all the Sinus's, Frotwl 
raneies, the Trathlear- Appendixes of bl 
the Epiphyſes ot .tþ e> Humerus, the Cuban 
and the Radinis, the Eight Cartilage? 
the Carpus, and f the Articulations of if 
Aetacarpus, and the Fingers, as diſti : 
the Carttlages of the Ferns s, as they 0 
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growing, conſiſt only of 
e which > ny EI 
d. and become oſſeous. For it t 7 
4 —_ One rude Cartilage, without any 
Conformation, he is In the Wrong, as well 
| « Fyſonius, when he ſays, That the inferior 
(utilage of the Cubitus does not thew the 
Ia Sign of the Proceſſus Styloides, . or of 
ay other Thing. For | can aſſure you, up- 
ou my own reiterated Experience, That in 
te Fourth Month there are to be ſeen al- 


— p of $ 3 : EM . . * 


be met with in the Ninth, And therefore, 
to wipe oft all theſe Objections at once, or 
with one Sponge, as the Saying is, it is be- 


yond all Diſpute, that all, even the moſt 
minute Parts, which are afterward to be ob- 
ſerved in the Bones, begin to diſcover them- 
ſelves in the Seventh Month; and in the 
Ninth are plain y conſpicuous in the Car- 
tilages. We muſt not forget to obſerve allo, 
That the Os Humeri in the Fetus and new- 
born Children is ſtreiglit and round, but in 
adult Perſons it becomes ſomewhat bent and 
contorted. 7 | | 
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me INFERIOR LIMBS. 


1 HE Os Femorzs is join d to the Os Tibie 
1 by an intermediate Cartilage, without 
the leaſt Appearance of any Articulation in 
tte Two Firſt Months. Concerning the Os 
Tie, I was almoſt aſtoniſhed to find not 
ths leaft Footſteps or Tracts of the Focile 
Mm in Two Fetw's of that Age, which 
| kad the Opportunity of examining with 
all the Application that poſſibly could be: 
oo that I am at a Stand what to determine 
in this Point; for to ſay, that there is no 
ſuch Thing in a Fætus, ſeems to contradict 
the provident Care of Nature, 1n not for- 
mug the leaſt Rudiment of ſo remarkable 
a Fit of our Body as this is, in Two Months 
Tine; and on the other Hand, as I have 
taken an,unſhaken Reſolution not to aſſert 
uy Thing for Truth, but what L have plain- 
and diſtinctly obſerved with my own 
ye, 1 am free to confeſs, that if any one 
rafter proves more fortunate in this Re- 
X, ſo as to find out by his own Scrutiny 
A Induſtry this Focile Minus at this Age, 
Ind to diſcover it to the World, we ſhall 
leſs think our ſelves highly 1ndebted * 
d tis Induſtry for the Solution of this 
Icklih Queſtion. 
| Conſidering that Nature keeps the {ame 
R in the Formation of the Tarſus and 
| "arſu5, as well as of the Toes, as it does 
| lie Carprs, the Metac arpus, and in the 
"$7, it would be lupervacaneous for us 


to enlarge upon them: It will be ſufficient 


to ſay only thus much, That they are 
wholly cartilaginous, and that there appear 
in them onl 
which muſt be lock d upon as the firſt and 
rude Beginnings of the ſucceeding Offifica- 
tion, 

In the Third Month, the Focile Minus 
(come it from whence it can) makes alrea- 
dy its Appearance, and is as bony as the Ti- 
bia it ſelf, but ſomething ſlenderèr and ſhor- 
ter. The Metatar ſus begins io approach to- 
wards ſomething that is oſſeous, but ſo ob- 
ſcurely, that thoſe that have an Opportuni- 
ty of making a true Obſervation of it, will 
be obliged to confeſs, that it is ſomething, 
which as it has not as yet acquir d an oſſeous, 
{ſo it has not quite abandoned its cartilagi- 
nous Subſtance. It remains alſo very du- 
bious, whether the Patella be at this Time 
oſſeous or not. | | 

In the Fourth Month, and for a conſide- 
rable Time after the Birth of the Child, it 
remains altogether cartilaginous. The Bones 
of the Tarſs and the Mietatarſus are conſi- 
derably encreaſed in their Magnitude; and 
the Punta of the Firſt, which appear d hither- 
to ſomeiyhat dubious, do now ſhew them- 
{elves by their reddiſh Colour to be the ge- 
nuine Centers (as ſome have call'd them 
betore us) of their Oſſifications. In the 
Structure of the Toes, Nature ſeems to have 

= taken 


re and there certain Punctula, 
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taken a peculiar Courſe far different from 
that which ſhe has thought fit to chooſe in 
the Fingers : For 1n this Fourth Month we 


are now ſpeaking of, at their lowermoſt as 


well as their uppermoſt Articulations, they 
are diſtinguiſh'd by certain Puncta; whereas 
their middle Parts do not as yet ſhew the 
leaſt Signs of any Oſfification. ; 

In the Fifth and Sixth Months, the Firſt 
Tae next to the Great One 1s provided with 
the Punctum in the middle Articulation, and 
as if they were confin'd to certain Rules of 
Precedency. . In the Seventh and th 
Months the Second and Third: And la ay, 
in the Ninth Month, the Little Toe alſo, 
ſhews us the Rudiment of its Oſſification 
in the middle Articulation. = | 

The Nails being not properly Bones, but 


a peculiar Subſtance, which is reckon'd moſt 
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commonly among the Excretheiits;: hn.. 
wel 1 challenge * among a I 
vations ; though they begin: e 
Appearance already in the Third: Mug 
Jo conclude this Head, during the HH 
Sith, Seventh, and Eight Monte au, 
encreaſe in Maghitude by  Degtey, 105 
they have once made their Appearancein tal 
bu. 
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peculiarly remarkable for the Appea 
the Firſt Beginnings of the Ca — Rr 1 
the Eighth for the Oſſification o t rd 
lagus and the (ulcaneum; as allo torn 
Articulations that appear in the Caf, 
I ſay, for ſome; for all the Articulation 
= oe perfectly diſcernable before u Hf 
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Directions for the following Tables and Figures, relatis to the Off ber 4 
or the Treat i ſe of the Generat ion of” the B O NE 8 in 4 Ftetus. 3 


rHA the Reader may reap all the Be- 

E nefit that poſſibly may be by the Inſpe- 
ction of the following Figures, and compa- 
ring them with the Deſcriptions of them, 
it is requiſite we ſhould give the following 
Directions: In this Offcogeny, we treat in 


each Chapter of One particular Bone or 
Bones belonging to it, fo as to make our 
Obſervations upon them, how they proceed 


gradually in every Month : But theſe Ana- 
tomical Tables repreſent all the Bones toge- 
ther, in ſuch a Manner as they are obſerved: 
td be in One of theſe Months: So that if 
you have a Mind to conſult theſe Cuts, you 
need only to take Notice what Month it is 
the Ofeogeny ipeaks of, and then have Re- 
courte to the Table which repreſents the 
Fatus of the fame Month, where you wall 
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meet exactly with the ſame Drage 
gure of the Bone as it is deſerißef ini 


The next Thing we thought wanh all 
taking Notice of is, that becauſe this 
frequently an Opportunity of dh 
ſome very minute Parts of ſome Bol, . 
Bulk of the Figure would not pen is 
put the Letters which direct you ten 
nute Part, in the very ſame Place e 
extant in the Figure, becauſe it mulf of 
celſity have obliterated that very Fi 
was to be pointed at by the Letters: nn 
this Inconveniency, we have.drawn nal 
Line, which beginning at that Patty ] 
indigitate, reaches beyond the gn 
the Extremity of which we have phedl 
Letter. _ 
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an ExyLax3TiOn of the following FI G UR R S. relatingtol 


FEE. . 
Figure I. repreſents a Fœtus of Five Month. 


. The Fontanelle. 
3. Ihe Suture that divides the Os Frontis. 
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C, The Cartilaginoſity in the 
the Parts of the Os From. 
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'  - Medica, Chirurgica, &c 251 
| The Diviſion in the inferior Aaxila. Bones of the Os Ianominatum, 
4 4, Cc. The Alveoli or Sockets of the i, i. The Os Pubis, diltinguiſh'd from the 
eeth. | | 


other Two. 
all cartilaginous; the lefler in the Hands from the Os Pubis and the Os Iii. 


neſs. | | and the Os Coxendicis. 

The ſmall Bones of the Ster num. 21, M. The Patella, cartilaginous. 

6. The Cartilage which ſurrounds the n, u. The Punctum that now appears in tlie 
. middle Articulation of the Firſt Toe next 
. The Os Hium, ſo calld in a ſtrict to the Great Toe. VO 
-ofc, diftinguidb'd from the Two other MM. 


FE! Fetus of Five Months. 
The greater Cartilage near the Sella Optick Nerves. 


1 c, e, c, c. Other Foramina for the pa 5 of 
The Foramina for the Paſſage of the ; Netwes. 1 flag | 


Figure III. repreſents the Three ſmall Bones of the Os Petroſum. 


; The Os Squamoſum. e, e, e. The Three Bones of the Os Petro- 
The Proceſſus Zygomaticns. 5 um diſtinct. 5 
The Membrane of the Tympanuws. EZ. The remaining Part of the Os Petroſum, 


The oſſeous Circle which ſurrounds being cartilaginous. * 
the Tympanum. | 0 


Figure IV. repreſents the ſmall Bones which belong to the Hearing. 


The Malleolus, with its oblong Pro- B. The Incus, with its Proceſs, b. bein 8 

es, 4. unto which adheres the Mem- likewife as yet cartilaginous. 

nne of the Tympanum, being as yet car- C. The Stapes, being not arrived as yet to 
i ginous. its Figure of an Jſeſcelet. 


Figure V. 7 be Epiſtropheus. 


i e being already oſſeous. nal Marrow. 
Its Body a!fo begins to be offeous. 1 


Figure VI. repreſents the Atlas. 


4. The Two Proceſſes of the Atlas, be- as yet. 5 

Ng already offeous. oo C.. The Foramen for the Paſſage of the Spi- 
Where the Body is to be formed, there nal Marrow. - 

nothing eltæ but a Cartilage to be ſeen 
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ure VII. repreſerts a Fœtus of Six Months. This does not exceed ſo much 
ns bigneſs the preceding Fœtus, nor is ſo much inferior in its Bigneſs to 
—IT 9 the 


E, Cc. The larger Articulations, being it, 4. The. Os Conendices , diſtinguiſh'd | 
ad Feet being diſcernable by their Black- L, L. The large Foramina in the Os Pubs 


gure II. repreſents the Os Spbænoides, already united by a Coalition ina 


A. The Two lateral Proceſſes of the C. The Foramen for the Paſſage of the Spi- 
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292 | - Bibliotheca Anatoriica; 
the following, as the fonather Feetus's of the former Months die 


the other in their Proportion. "1 
| N. B. Tis. Figure 13 "Engreves a little 1 than it ought to havi ber l.] * 5 
A. ke Os Syncipitts. 12 8 , The Or l, fo calrd in 3 fried 
B. Tlie Fontanella. 3 divided from the Two other Bong if L 
C The Suture that divides the Os Frontis. Os Innominatum, . 


D, D. The Cartilaginoſity which appears X, X. The Os Pubis, Tilting) A. 
as Jet in the Center of the Parts | f the the Two others. Ip 
„ L, L. The Os Coxendicis, diſtin guild 


E. The Diviſion in the inferior Mails. 5 a Os Pubs and the 0: Iii. 


F, F, E, &c. The larger Articulations, be- The large For amina it the 
ing all cartilaginous. The leſſer in the 275 and in the Os Coxendicis. | 
Hand are ſufficiently conſpicuoys by their N, N. The Patella, being cartilagi nb 
Blackneſs. , o. The oſſeous Punttum, whi 

G. The ſmall Bones of the Sternum. apparent in the middle ü 

bs The Cartilage which ſurrounds the the Firſt Toe next to the Great Te; : 

Aii. _ 


Figure VIII. ſhews the Os Occipitis. . 1 ts 


A. The Firſt Part of the Os Occipitis, to D. The Third Part of the Os Ocel 
wit, the great triangular Bone, contain- E. The Fourth Part of. the Os G 


ing theſe Four irregular Sutures mark'd F. The ſmall triangular Bone, 19 5 


with b, b, 5, 0 begun to appear ever - lier the Tout 
B, B. The 1,540 which ſurrounds the Month. 
Os Occi _ 6. The Fioanen through which 00 
C. The Sccond Part of the Os Occipitis. Spinal Marrow. | 
Figure IX. repre ſents the Tiro. ſnuall Bones in the Os Petroſumy) | 
A. The Qs Squamaſum. 1 | Mt 


B. The Firſt Bone of the 1 Maxill, The Third ſmall Bone of "hed Tem N 


C Part of the Proceſſus Pterigoideus. 


ler 
D. Part of the Os Petroſum, which is uni- E. The lone — 


ted by this Time oy the Coalition of Two Os Petroſum. 


T A BL E T 
Figure I. repreſents a Feetus of Seven Months, Han 


they nſually are at that Trme, becauſe this was a Ti brought = 


orld. 4 

INN Cut 2 alſo ſomemhat leſs than it Joould 1 8 le 

4. The Q: ogneipitls, | G. The ſmall Bones of the 1 * 4 

Z. The Fontanella E, H. The Cartilage which fur 

Ile Suture that divides the Os Fronts. '0: Ni. E i 
D, The Os Temporum. I The Os Iii, ſo calrd in a ih 


E. The Diviſion in the inferior Maxilla. diſtinguiſh'd from the other TwoW 
F, F, Cc. All the larger Articulations, be- of the Os Innominatum. = 


ing as yet cartilaginous. The leſſer in the K, K. The Os Pubjs, e e 0 ion q 
Hands and Feet are caſtly diſcernable by Two others. 5 1 


their Blackneſs. 
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Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 293 
The Os ui diftinguiſh'd from P. The Os Calcanei, which cannot be {cen 


from the Or ii.  * here on its right Side. 
THAT nd Forantina inthe Os care 2 q. The Puncta that appea pear in the Mid- 
ir and the Os Pubis. e le Atticulation of the Firſt, Second, and 


The Patella, being canilaginous, Third Toes from the Great Toe. 
43 Ihe 05 Aſfral gi. LS, 


+ IL repreſents the ſmall Bones i in the Os Petroſam ; which being at 
Fr} Three in Number, 4 16 Afterward Imo, are nom united in One by 
or. on . . - 1 a N 

W- The O- _—_—_— r eee 25 4.10 THe Boges united into One. 

| The Proceſus 22 vations =: 3c? -7 I The Circumterence of the Os Petroſum, 


I The Subflance of the Or Pecrefion, con: being as yet cartilaginous. 
ling of the ſo often before meationd 


1 Figure Ul. Dh Je w the ſmall . of Hearing. 
1 The Mall ul. . S. The nw. | 
| The Proceſſus Major - of 4 "Malleolus, b. The Proceſs of the Incus, being n 


having at its Extremity r as "y ginous at its Extrenuty, 
Int 1s cartilaginous... . | C.. The Stapes, | 


Figure IV. The Atlas. 
4 The Two offeous laters! Proceſſes of this Month, -and of which che Body i is to 


the Atlas. be form'd. 
Ihe oſſeous Punitum which appears in C. The Foramen for the Paſſage of the 1 
: : nal Marrow. 


Raue W. The Epiſtropheus. 


4. The Two offeous, lateral Proceſſes of C. The Beginning of Oſfification. in the 
the Epiſtropheus. Dent. 


J. en. | D., The Foramen for the Paſſage of the Spit 
N nal Marrow. 


„ Nd II. The.Scapula. . 


. The Ties. Proceſſed, to hit, the B. The narrow Ele « or Brim whites "i 
Punny Humerus and the Grarides,* ns rounds the Baſu, being cartilaginous. 
as yet for the moſt Part cartilaginous, and Ihe ſemilunat Fiſſure betwixt the Cora- 
n to be uch brave . Ninth ' ® coides and the Baſs, which "gigs to lhew 0 


Ponn. % l, it lelf in the Filth Mouth, 
- 11 J vf 70 40 * 4 Heel la ö 
1 1 * 5 © 1 
LRN TABLE Il, 


TIES 3 


Figure VII. Wy 4 Fœtus, if Bight 1 
| The Os Hci err RN + The Os Temporum. 


e Font anella The Diviſion in the inferior Mlavilla. 


clongicadingl Sinus, bei fo 2 
t this Tune through t b ing ; conſpicuous i H, H, &c. All the larger Articulatians, 


Dura Maser. being a8 yet cartilaginous: The leſſer in 
Ub Suture which diſtinguiſhes the Os the Hands and Feet are eaſily diſcernable 
Kol in Two Parts, buy their Blackneſs, 


— 
£ 


_ BBlithecs PE 25 
I. The finall Bones of the Stern. 0, 0. The large "Foraming: | 
K 25 Hi The Cartilage which: furrounds the F and — 3 Os Coxemdicis. . deren 
s 2 Hell 8 
* The 0¹ thre: 0 call in A tia . f ON AO dart e 
| Senſe, diltinguith's from the Two other . 2 The O. Alrale e 
So Bones of tlie Os Innominatum. ides with a Cartilage. 
, V, MA. Ba Os Pubis, diftinguiſh'd from Free 2 Calcanch, 95 4 2 
= | the other Two. - „ N Pant, 
N, N. The Os Coxendicis, diſtinguiſh'd --widgle rants which appar 3 wh 
from tho Os Pubis and the O- 1lii. y and T Wiel Toes from th the Great Toe 0 


Ligure VIII. eme the Mentbrawe which is extended oben the Mowbray | 
the Tympanum, and the Proceſſus otyloideus, being as yet Kernan, 


> A; Tit Os Squamo ſum, diſtinct from the Os 6. 8 aſſeous Proceſs of; the Mala 
| Petroſum in a Fetus, conſpicuous through the TH 2 10 
B. The Oc Petroſum. | + Ws ich it adheres. 
C. The Cartilage which divides hes Two Fe bony Circte tento which the Vi 
Bones. A "Jl of the Tympanun is 3 | 
D. The Proce ſſus Zygamaticus. „ J. The Proteſſur' ondeus, being cr 


E. The Menibrane which was placed over nous. It has: its natural Poſition 


the. Tympanzm, turn d back; and movd the beforeſaid Cirdte, and is here Fr 


fit 
out of its Place, to make it the more con- remov d out of its Place, to make it k 


| | . tpicuous. ROY” nn 
| 1 The Ton panum in its Poſition, . . en 1156 Seals 
5 „ "TABLE II. 
F gu re X. repreſents « an entire Fœtus of Nine Months, 
A. The Os Syncipitis. 4. -. callit. Barehdlincalls it Neon, and ol 
B. The Fontanella. give it another Name. Moft fond 
C. The Sinus Longitudinalis, confpicuous it is call'd the Os Nimm, * Ribas, in 
through the Membranes. Plural Number;) being as yet "dif 
D. The Suture that divides the Os Frontis guiſh'd from the Two other Bones of d 
in Two Parts. : Os Innominatum. 3 
E. The Os Temporum. 0, O. The Os Pabss, which in a Ftwi 
F, F, F. The Protuberancies 1 in the ſuperior diſtin raiſh'd from the other Two. 


' Mexilla. T -- WT. s Coxenditis, which 15m 2 fa 
G. The Diviſion in he e le ow hd fam the ther Twro-. 


, H, &c. The larger Articulations, being Q. Ore of the greit For omins: in th 
All ofthem as yet cartilaginous. - The lefkes "Pubic and in the Or G bci. Theol 
Ones both in the Hands and Feet are ſuf- could not be repreſented in this Figh, 
ficiently conſpicuous by their Blackneſs. A reaſon of its Poſition. 
IJ. The ſmall Bones of the Sternum.; : The Patella, 88 ag yet wholly 
„ Te. Are Six Ribs ESD l 2555 | 


| * upwards. Wo 2 917 
3 1 1 Are sir Ribs bent 'down- 11 Tin 05 21440 anei, "forwarded * 


| wards. e Sides wich a Cartilage: 
8 M. The Cartilage which ſurrounds v, v, v, Y. The oſſified Parti N 
| | "The Oo Bhi — net ei Aruchlstisfi, I de are do be 
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figure XI. ſhews the Os Oceipitis in 4 Fœtus of Nine Months. 

, "he Firſt Part of the Os Occipitiz, to C The Second: Part of the Os Occipirts, 

4 1 great tfianzular 'Bope, alt. B. The Third Fart of the Os Occipitis. 
vi dere in Fotit Parts, ,; F. " The Fourth Fart of the Or Occipitic. | 
16. he Cartilage” which farrounds'the F. © Shews the Frramtn through which paſſes 
%%% T 


Figure XII. repreſents the Os Sphænoides in 4 Feetus of | Nine Months, be- 


Ang now umted in One by Coalition. 

4 The Parts on the Sella Equinz; as yet to the Optick Nervs 

2 laginous 000 The Foam for the Paſſage of 2 
J. B. The Foramina which afford a Paſſage Branch of the Fourth Pair of Nerves. 


Figure XIII. repreſents the interior Part of the Os Tem porum. 
4 The Os Suamoſum, diſtinct from theOs ditory Nerve. 


peroſen in a Ferns, = B. The Foramen adjoining to that which 
be Os Petroſam. tranſmits the Auditory Nerve. 


E The Foramen for the Paſſage of the Au- E The Proceſſus Zygomaticus. 


Figure XIV. repreſents 4 Vertebra, confifing of Three Bones, in a Fœtus 


of Nine Months. 


4 The Firſt Part, call d the Body. c. The Foramen through which paſſes the 


Z, B. The Two lateral Proceſſes. 8 Spinal Marrow: 
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e Bones, by which Scrutiny he at laſt diſ- pitch d upon that of the Lateran, where, 
N ered ſuch a Structure and Compoſition among the Fragments of the old Bones, 
Ia in their exterior and interior Parts, 2s which by reaſon of their Antiquity were be- 


I lerigating them, with many other Expe- to the Injuries of the Air, kc obſerved in it 
ments, he found indeed that they conſiſted the Lamine to be ſomewhat diſtinguiſh'd 


. — Th — —— "_- *.". r AS ©. — % \ IF Oy ** SI * bt 2 — * 
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POMINICK GAGLIARD, Profeſſor of Phyſick at 
Nome, his Anatomy of the BON Es, illuſtrated by 


IN the Introduction, the learned Author but being not ſatisfied thus, he took a Reſo- 
tells us, That the next following Tract is lution to ſearch all the publick Cœmetries 
dunded upon his own ocular Inſpection of or Burying-Places of Rome, and firſt of all 


we been repreſented here: For after having come very ſoft and tractable, he met at laſt. 
= much Time and Labour in mollifying with a very old:Skull, which having been. 
e bones by proper Menſtrua, by calcining (in all Probability) cxpoled for many Years- - 


{ pmumerable very. thin Scales or Lamels, from each other. Locking upon this Skull 
as were firſt detected by Malpighi;) as a proper Object of his Scrutiny, he took. 
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296 
it along with him to his own Houſe, where, 
with the Help of a fine Needle, he did in 


the Os Frontis raiſe many, of theſe Lamels, 


and by Degrees abſolutely ſeparate them. 
He oblerved them to be pervious, and pro- 
vided with innumerable very ſmall Holes, 
and therefore went on in his Scrutiny, to 
jce what it might be that had made theſe 
Holes, and at laſt, by procceding with the 
utmoſt Caution in the Separation of the ſub- 
jacent and ſucceeding Lamels, found that 
theſe ſmall Perforations were pierced through 


by other ſmall Bones, which join d and kept : 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


them together, in the Nature of . 
* r Fo hy 
However, not being fully atisfg u; 
the Firſt Experiment, ou foundel uo, 
undoubted ocular Demonttration, Tas 
frequently to that famous Cœmetery q tþ 
Holpital of the Holy Ghoſt, where he ober. 
ved not only many other Skulls to, 50 
with the former in the ſame Structure f 
the other Bones to be framed alſo after th 
ſame Manner; in all which, whatercrþ 
bound worthy bis Obſervation; he has ings. 
ted in the next following Tract, 
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Of the Structure or Compoſition of the BONES in generd. 


THE Bones do, by the unanimous Con- 
1 tent as well of the ancient as modern 
Anatomiſts, conſiſt of Two diſtinct Sub- 


*tances, or may be divided into Two Parts, 


bi. one exterior, which is ſolid and hard, 


and another interior, which: bewng ſpon- 
gious and leſs ſolid, contains an oleaginous 
and fold Marrow, call'd. commonly the 
Aleditullium of the Bone. The exterior Part 
being that which firſt of all offers it ſelf to 
our View, we will alſo treat of its Stru- 
cture in che firſt Place; eſpecially ſince the 
true Knowledge of the external Part will 
open a Door, and lead us into the Scrutiny 
and better Diſcovery of the internal. 

The moſt ſagacious and moſt celebrated 
Anatomilt of our Time, (I mean the great 
Aalpight) was the Eirſt that found out and 
diſcovered to the World that moſt admira- 


ble Structure in the Fabrick of the Bones, 
in Reterence to their external SubRance, to 


wit, that 1t was compoſed of innumerable 
mal] Scales or thin Plates: For theſe are his 
Words, (Lib. de Anat. Plantar.) In the 
* ſame Manner Nature proceeds in the Aug- 
© mentation of the Bones: The Bones of a 
* Fztus, but elpecially the Canium, ſhew us 
* the Progreſs of the Filaments, Theſe are 
not exactly parallel to one another, but 


* fend forth here and there their filamenoy 


c Appendicles, which, by a mutual Con. 


Junction or Intertexture, form a Kind ; 


* Net-work ; the chief Interſtices where 
and the whole Frame of the Fig 
*are repleniſh'd and tumefied by ac 
jeous Juice. As the Bones encxenſe by 
Degrees, new Plates or Tables of Fibre 
are {uperadded to the former, each of which 


being agglutinated to the preceding ofſous 


Lamel, gives the due Conſiſtency and Sol. 
" *dity to the Juice. Each of theſe Lamel 
* may be plainly laid open to the Eye, if 

bo Bones into a long Maceration; 


: = put t | 
© For in this Diſſolution you may ſepant 


the whole reticular Plates; and in a 
* abortive Fetzs, the Beginnings of this 
© ticular Structure are evidently conlpict 


© ous in the Canium. Thus far Malpyh. 


| Thete beforetaid Lamels or Plates at 
join'd or tied together, not only by mutul 
Contact, but alſo by Means of certul 
{mall Bones, which being ſhaped like Nat: 
and defign'd for the Connexion of the oſtos 
Lamels, may not improperly be call d ofa 
Nails or Pegs: Concerning the molt arti 
cial Structure of which, we intend ton 
after we have firſt given you an Account 


the Fabrick of the Lamels. 2 
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| OBS ERVATI ON . 
3 y Plates which compoſe the ex- 
Of the . are of the Bones. 


Lam 


5 
. 


 terior 


pen the Bones which have been mol- 
ter by a long Ebullition, of by 
ng expoſed for a long Time to the Inju- 
nes of the A 
thin Parts, ea 
Thinneſs, may not 
01115 Lowels, . 
-nhlance to them. 5 
aße Figure is very different, according 
tothe Diverſity or Neceſſity there x: 
the Bones they compoſe. In, the Bones of 
the Cranjum, where they terminate at the 
Futures, they are expanded and even . but | 
in the Os Femoris, and in the other larger 
Bones of the Limbs, they are as it were cir- 
cular, ot approaching to a cylindrical Fi- 
gure; but always ſuch as is proportion d to 
the Configuration of that Part they are ts 
compoſe. 

bete Laminæ conſiſt of a different Matter, 
to wit, of expanded nervous Filaments, and 
of a certain concreſſible Fuice, approaching to 
the Nature of a Plaiſter; by Means of which 
thele beſoreſaid Filaments are conjoin d, and 
converted into Lamels. Theſe Plates ſeem al- 
moſt to be framed in the ſame Manner as the 
Plaſterers make certain Nender Partitions out 
df Cane or Reed, and Gyps or Plaiſter ; 
s ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, not only in the 
raniam of an abortive Fætus, but alſo in a 
ry old Bone of the Femur of an adult Per- 
n; in which this gypſeous and concreted 
latter being drop'd away by Length of 
me, has left the Expanſion of the Fila- 
ents plainly diſcernable to the Eye. Be- 
des this, theſe beforeſaid Filaments have a 
Iftcrent Poſition, according to the Diffe- 
nce of the Bones: For in the Cranium they 
e propagated like Radii, as is apparent in 
e before · mention d Canium of the abor- 
e Fetus But in the Os Femoris they run 
A were parallel. | 
s Lamels thus framed, are every where 
Ah dall Holes, into which are driven 
ein Cavicyli, or Nails, which are fix d 


th 


H the Lamels after a different Manner, 


ding as the Circumſtances of the Part 


h of which, by reaſon of their 
; improperly be call d offe- 
or Plates, from their Re- 


requires, and are ſometimes more, ſome- 


ir, may be ſeparated ſome very 
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times leſs in Number; the Structure or Fi- 
ure of which ſhall be the Subject of the 
ollowing Obſervation. | 


' OBSERVATION UL. 


Of the Claviculi, or Nails, which 
ther the beforeſaid Scales or 


For the better and more firm Connexion 
and Union of the Plates, provident Na- 
ture has driven into them certain ſmall 
Bones, which having ſome Reſemblance to 
{mall Nails or Pegs, or at leaſt being deſign'd 
for the ſame Uſe, to wit, to faſten and keep. 
together, may therefore not improperly -be 
call'd bony Pegs or Nails. Theſe, though 
they are all ſubſervient to the ſame End, do 
nevertheleſs differ one from another both in 
their Figure and Poſition : So that the Dif- 
ferences that are obſervable in the before- 
mention d Clavicsli, or Nails, muſt be ac- 
counted for by the Figuratien and different 
Poſition. 5 . 8 

For ſome of theſe are fixd within the 

Laminæ in a perpendicular Line, ſome by an 
oblique Line, and many of them are bent 
into an Angle, and the reſt haye ſmall 
Heads ; all which Differences will be made 
more evident when we come to the particu- 
lar Scrutiny of the Bones. X 

Concerning the Matter, of which they are 
compoſed, and by what Means they obtain 
their Conformation, tis ſomewhat doubtful ; 
but it ſeems moſt probable, that they are 
Productions or Appendiculæ of the Filaments 
that compoſe the Lamels, conjoin'd in a 
Bundle as it were, and inveſted and incruſta- 
ted with the beforeſaid concreſſible and ofli- 
tying Juice, as may be gathered from various, 
and thoſe not deſpiſeable Conjectures. 

The Claviculi thus framed, ſeem to have 
their Riſe or Origin ſucceſſively from the 
interior Lamine, from whence they are ob- 
ſerved to be propagated, and turn with their 
Points towards the more external Parts, in 
ſuch a Manner and Order as thall be ſhewn 
hereafter. 3 

It is nevertheleſs much to be queſtion'd, 
Whether all the before- mention d Differen- 
ces of the Claviculi are connate with them, 
or whether they are produced in Proceſs of 


falten toges 
Lamels. 


— 
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Time, or whether. the Claviculi which. are 


perpendicularly, or thoſe which are oblique- 
ly fixd within the Laminæ, have not chan- 
ged their own native Figure? For the Ca- 
vicali, which are implanted in a perpendicu- 
lar Line in the Lamina, it they are preven- 
ted in their perforating of the next ſuperja- 
cent Laminæ, by reaſon perhaps of their So- 
lidity, and theſe at the ſame Time being ne- 
ceſſitated by their own natural Motion, to 


extend and encreaſe in Length, doubtleſs in 
that Part which is the flendereſt and ſoſteſt, 


as well as the weakeſt, in reſpect to the reſt, 
5 3 5 | * 
to wit, at the Point where the whole Force 


of their Increment is not only united, but 


alſo equal, and carried forward in a perpen- 


dicular Line, and meets with an equal 


Force to oppoſe it; theſe Parts muſt of Ne- 


ceſſity be there dilated, and as it were tume- 


fied: And by this Means, though 3 
pendicular Ones were pointed at firſt, they 
are eaſily changed into thoſe that have Heads. 
But he Clavicali, which are fix d oblique- 
tIy, if they meet with ſome Lamels that are 
harder than ordinary, and yet are to be per- 
forated,. if they are not ſtrong enough to ex- 
tend themſelves directly forward, they muſt 
of Neceſſity ſuffer an Incurvation, and at 


laſt an Inflexion, at the Angle: For the ex- 
- theſe ſeveral before-mention'd Kinds of th 


tenfive Force of its Increment being carried 
on obliquely, its whole Strength does not 
with the ſame Force act upon or hit againſt 
the Lamels that are to be perforated, nor does 
it meet with an equal Reſiſtance : Whence 


it is, that thoſe Filaments of the Caviculi, 
which receive the greateſt ſhare of the Reper- 


cuſſion, give way and bend, and that more 
eſpecially in the ſofteſt and pointed Part, 
where theſe beforeſaid Claviculi turning 
more and more out of the Way of their 
Rectitude, by reaſon of the continual Preſ- 


{ure made upon them by their own Incre- 
ment, begin to bend into an Angle: And. 


becauſe their extenſive Force cannot be car- 
ried on directly, by reaſon of the Alteration 
in the Streightneſs of the Caviculi, it muſt of 
Neceſſity exſert its Effects more betwfxt the 
Surfaces of the Laminæ, than towards the 
Profundities of the Plates that are to be per- 
forated ; and conſequently the ſaid Clæviculi 
extending themſelves betwixt the Lawine, 


o 


are incurvated into an Angle. 


Bibliotheca Anatomica; 


Experiment. 
and adapt to this Surface Two Iron Pat 


the wooden Board, where it is not covert; 


that theſe Perforations do not reach hey? 
one of theſe Plates: Then take Th | 


over- hard: Drive theſe Two Nails Sent 


rent Perforations or Holes, till you think: 


was ſtruck in obliquely, to be incurvatel in 


perpendicularly, to be flat, or with an He, 


though thoſe with the Heads, and thoſe tlut 


All this is not on! demonft Jain 
Rules of Geometry, ut may =o 105 the 
evident to and by any Body by a me change 
Take a Piece of Board, the Sin I | 
of need only be very 1mooth n 


one upon the other: This done, mak: 7 
Perforations or Holes-on the oppoſite Fie > 


Let one of. thefe Perforations be made ry 


lique, and the other perpendicula 
ſaid Iron Plates, and that in ſuch a kim 


Nails, ſuch as are equal to one another inall 


Reſpects, and the Points of which ar nu 
with a Hammer into the beforeſal 


that their Points may be turn d or bent: 
then take aſunder the Iron Plates that wer 
put one upon the other, and take Notice q 
the Nails, where you will find that which 


to an Angle, and the other which went in 


at its Point. 
Iis further to be obſerved, that thong 


Claviculi do moſt commonly tend from the 
molt interior Part to the exterior Supetfrit 
they do not all exactly paſs through or into 
the ſame Number or the Lamels; for the 
perpendicular and the. oblique being the 
longeſt, penetrate into a greater Numbe d 
the Plates than the reſt. On the other Hand, 


are incurvated into an Angle, do not e 
ter into ſo great a Number of the Lantls 
they nevertheleſs tie and keep them tit 
more firm and. cloſe together. 


Which fhews in what Manner the beforeſad * 
mels and the Claviculi are diſpoſed, i oe 
10 form the exterior Part of the Bons 


The Bones being defign'd. and neceſur 


for the Support of the Body, and to f. 
it erect, provident Nature has been en: 


uon the Framing of their Structure to 
= „ Hence it is, that 
nf 125 not thought it ſufficient to adapt the 


1 


-beforeſaid Scales to ONE another, 


tual, 
- 5 tat To Plates of a folid Sub- 


if they are exactly levigated, ſo as 
1 Point of the Surface may touch 
and adhere to one another, if united by an 
immediate Contact, are not to be brouglit 
under without {ome Difficulty : But in 
der to render this Union the more firm 
2nd able, ſhe has thought fit to make uſe 
of long Pegs or Nails, by which Means 
they are conjoin'd in ſo compleat and ſur- 


mentioned artificial Preparations of the 
voy they can never be divided into the 
parts that compoſe them: And how theſe 
Lamels and Caviculi are diſpoſed and order- 
ed for their mutual Benefit, is to be the Sub- 
jet of this Obſervation. 


The before-mentioned Plates are moſt as 
quiſitely twiſted together, and embrace each 


emuiſite Symmetry placd one upon the 
other, as we obſerve 1t in the Bulbous- 


Being thus difpoſed in their due Order, 
they are perforated by the oſſeous Clavicwi 
in ſuch a Manner, that each of them (ex- 
citing thoſe at the Superficies) is tied and 
et firm, not only by its proper and pecu- 
Ir Uavicali, i. e. by thoſe that have taken 
Root there, but alſo by thoſe of the more 
Interior Lamels, and may perhaps be placed 
In the following Order: As for Inſtance, 
re will take the Os Frontis, which may be 
apted alſo to the other Bones. The Clavi- 
Waring out of the innermoſt Lamel, A, 
20 penctrate into and through many of tie 
wejcent Lamina, B, C, D, !engthways ; 
nd agzia, the proper peculiar Cavicali of 


ouch Uicir luperjacent Laminæ, C, D, E, Cc. 
1 lo With the reſt: So that the Lamine, 
* * are connected and kept cloſe to- 

ei, not only by different Kinds of the 


Medica Chirurgica, Oc. 


by a-mi- 
cloſe, and perfect Contact, though 
might have anſwer'd her End; 


prianga Manner, that unleſs by the before- 


other, being molt exactly, and by a moſt, 


Roots, or in the Lamels of the Bezoar- - 
8 15 


e next following Lamina, B, do alſo pats. 


15 2 * - 
. - 


Claviculi, but alſo by ſuch as are placed in 
difterent-Ranks.') 1 . e 

I did tell you, excepting the Lamels on 
the Superſicies, for theſs are deſtitute alſo of 
their proper Claviculi, or if they have any, 
they are plac'd the contrary Way, and pro- 


ceeding from the external, G, muſt be tix'd | 
toward the interior Plates, E, E, which is 


very dicfhult to be diſcover d: For the Sur- 
face of the Bones being every Way very 


ſmooth, and no where rough, it would 


have been attended witli great Inconvenien- 
cies, if theſe Caviculi had ſuck out bevond 


the Surface of the Bones; for the Perioſteum 


being vellicated by their Aſperities, would 


have occaſion d continual Pains. 

The different Union of the Lamels may 
ariſe alſo from the Diverſity there is in tlie 
Clavieali ; for the more they are pierced 
through by thoſe Nails that have Heads, B, 
or that are incurvated into an Angle, D, 
the more firm and ſtrong is their Union; 
as may be obſerved ſometimes in the Bones 


of the Cranium, in which, if we find thoſe 


headed or incurvated Nails to exceed the 
others in Number, the Lamels are very hard 
to be ſeparated entire, though you are never 
ſo careful in your Preparation; or, at leaſt, 
not without either breaking or tearing aſun- 
der the ſaid Clavicali, 

Betwixt the Lamels which are ſeparated 
from freſh Bones, (eſpecially in young Ani- 
mals) you may . obſerve a*great Number of 
very {mall Ramifications of the ſanguite- 


rous Ducts, which ſerve to prevent the ex- 


ceſſive Dryneſs of the Eamine : But of this 
we ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in another Place. 

We ſhould perhaps alſo make an Enquiry 
into the Number of theſe Plates, viz. How 


many ef them belong to each particular 


Bone? But this being a Thing that would 


require a vaſt deal of Time, and favouring 
mare of UNO than of Uſefulneſs, we 
e 


will leave it to the Scrutiny of others. It 
will be ſufficient for the preſent to know, 
That they are in a manner innumerable, 
and that their Number is either more or leſs, 
according to the Thickneſs or Thinneſs of 
the exterior Subſtance of the Bones. 
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OBSERVATION W. 
Of the Interior Structure of rhe Bones. 


We are now come to the Structure of the 
interior Parts of the Bones, which as it is 
deſign d for ſeveral Uſes, fo its Fabrick is 

contriv'd alſo different Ways. : 5 
The interior Subſtance of the Bones is 


every where pervious and ſpongious, and in 


ſome Parts reſembles exactly to a Honey- 
comb. They conſiſt of divers Sorts of La- 
mels, among which, Three are moſt obſer- 
vable, being the principal Ones, from 
whence ſome other ſubaltern Species have 


their Riſe. The Firſt are the Corrugated La- 


niels, the ſecond the Perforated. or Sive-like 


Plates, and the Third the Actieulur Lamina. 
The laft of theſe being plac'd-on the moſt 


interior Part, and as it were in the Center 
of the Bones, have a very artificial Inter- 
texture. But. let us proceed: to give you a 
particular Account of their Structure. 


OBSERVATION V. 


Of the Corrugated Lamels, and their Fa- 
„ brick. : 


So ſoon as the exterior Part of the Bones 
is taken off, the corrugated Laminæ immedi- 
ately offer themſelves to our View; which 
being not ſmooth nor expanded as thoſe in 


the exterior Part of the Bones, but full of 
complicated Wrinkles and Prominencies, 


may very properly be call'd corrugated or 
wrinkled Lamel-s. 5 ; 
They have not any pecuhar and determi- 
nate Figure, becauſe they accommodate 
themſelves to the Place they are to occupy ; 


and therefore it is no Wonder if they differ 


according to the Difference and Diverſity 
of the Bones. However, this Difference con- 
ſiſts for the molt Part in the higher or lower 
Elevation of theſe Pleats or Mrinlles, ox in 
their greater or leſſer Torrnofity. 
Nevertheleſs there are Two Sorts of Dif- 
ferences obſervable in theſe Lamina, ariſing 
from the Diverſity of their Structure, (eſpe- 
cially in the larger Bones of the Limbs): For 
thoſe that are ſituated next to the exterior 
dubltance, are obſerved to have more Win- 


ry {mall Holes only; but theſe chr 
nearer to the interior Part, tho — d 


lidity, that they are compoſed of 


conſiſt of one ſingle Lamina only; ot if 


1maller, or more or leſs conſpicuous, aca: 


 Anatomica, "740M 
kles, and are perforated witli a fer 10. 


nd ye 


not ſo much corrugated, ; 
Pedex this, Wires ID 
Beſides this, theſe: Lamels do 1 
to be ſo ſmall as in the exterior Subller 
the Bones, and therefore it ſeems very 

bable; by reaſon of their Thickneſs pg 
other thinner Lamels; the more, — 
their Preminencies being firm and: (bj 
tis very hard to imagine how they ul 


they are not formed out of divers other I 
mels, they muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſo! 
and incruſtated more — all the reſt with 
a glutinous and concreſcible Juice. 

- The beforeſaid Prominencies are noting 
elſe than the Pleats made by the Corrugaigy 


of theſe Lamels, and are either bieder 8 of im. 


the (I 
ding as they are more or leſs corrugatgl, 


Wherefore _ oy 1 _— lj 92 
more corrugated and the lefs corrugated Laney; 0 
the Ard N the ten TA 
fiance, and the others in the innermoſt ham The. 

Certain round and {mall Bones arc alli Chance 
often obſervable in the leſ#corrngared Lane without 
which here ſupply the. Places of the i Hitertey: 
cali Of which, more hereafter in is nit wis 
FR. | . lodged 

OBSERVATION VL 375 it 
N 

Of the Perforated Lamels. gan 
TY : | „ et-wor! 
T vas not to be ſuppos d, That any Kin not all! 
of the Laminæ wit hout Exception w com poſec 
portion d and qualified for the Struma ament, , 
the ſpongious Subſtance of tlie Bones: H ifferenc 
it was, that Nature thought fit to form mplicati 
tain Lamels, which were every where fe ments: 8 
vious, ſuch as were every Way adapt Part of re, 
the Fabrick of theſe Parts, which thmnd the 
may be calld Pervious Lamels, or elſe M emetimes 
like, becauſe they are perforated not With one 
a Sive. eculatec 
Immediately next to the corrugated u rarous C 
are plac d theſe perſorated Plates, aſd | Waming, 
nearer they lie to the inner Part, den Ile Fil; 
Perforations they have; ſo that ther N rmnate 


couſiderable Difference bet vixt theſe la 


| 


Medica; Chirurgica, Gr. 


l jn reference to their Number, as to Compoſition, eſpecially in the larger Bones 
os well in ms and Figure of their Holes; of the Limbs : Of which, more hereafter. 
the Capaciouſnels ot be diflineviſh'd into 


There are alſo eertain diſtin ſmall Bones 


and thus they Mt to be ſeen betwixt theſe Lamels: Of which, 


e more pervious, and thoſe that are 
tot And among theſe. Laminæ there 


0 a 
ung me whoſe Foramina are very like un- 


or, in reſpect eſpecially of their 
$9 ole 1 be 10 Laminæ Ordinate ; 
80 he other Hand, thoſe that have their 


as ont f 


Firamina variouſly figurated, may be calld 


in the next following Obſervation "4 


OBSERVATION: vi. 


Of the ſmall Bones which conjoin the Lawine of | 


the interior Subſtance, and in particular, by 


irre, alſo another Difference obſerva- 
ble in theſe Laminæ, to Wit, when they are 
inter woven with the reticular Lamels, which 
i very difficult to be deſcribed or to be de. 
lincared, by reaſon of their vaſt Variety and 
Number; tor theſe. beforeſaid Lamine are 


what Means the corrugated Lamels. are join d 
to one another. N | 


It being requiſite, that the internal Part 
of the Bones ſhould be every where per- 
vious and ſpongious, for the Conveniency 
of their Functions, provident Nature has 
kidom ſeen to have the ſame Texture. In. pitch'd upon different Ways of joining 
theſe Laminæ are to be ſeen alſo divers Sorts them together. The. corrugated Lamels are 
of ſmall Bones, which are here inſtead of conjoin d by Means of their Pleats and 
the Clavicyli.; as we ſhall ſhew. hereafter, {ome {mall Bones, and the cribriform or -ſive- - 

| lite, and reticular Lamine,..by different Sorts -: 
«Mes e | 

"The Pleats (as we told you before) ſeem + 
ta be nothing elſe but the red uplicated Parts 5 
book the Lamels, which are raiſed above the 
The reticular Lamels were not placed by reſt by their Corrugation. Theſe alſo. differ 
chance in the Center of the Bones, nor among themſelves, according to the greater 
without very good Reaſon ; for as in their - or leſſer Diſtance of the Lamels that are to 
Intertexture they exceed all the other Lamels, be conjoin d. = . a 
it was but Reaſon that they thould be The before-mention'd ſmall Bones are 
lodged in the innermoſt Receſſes of the likewiſe different among themſelves, for 
Bones, where tlieir ſpongious Subſtance ſome are formed in the Nature of round 
nicht tand them in moſt ſtead. Pegs or Nails, without a Point; many 

They are call d. Keticular, becauſe their others branch out into various Twigs, 
Contexture is fram'd in the Nature of a which are cut off; others are very hort, 
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_ OBSERVATION. VII. 
Of the Contextare of the Reticular Scales. 


compoſed of broad, others of roundiſh Pi- 
Difference in theſe Lamels, from the mutual 


ments: So that I have often obſerved one 
art of reticulated Lamels to conſiſt of broad, 
and the other of round Filaments, which 
atimes appear moſt curiouſly interwoven 
Wh one another. The Differences in the 
Feticulated Lamels, which ariſe from the 
tous Conformation and Capacity of their 
Tan, are innumerable, — 

be Filaments of the reticalated Lamels 


Net-work, Nevertheleſs. theſe Lamels have 
not all the fame Intertexture, for ſome are 


laments ; and after all there ariſes another 


Implication of theſe broad and round Fila- 


One in a molt admirable ſpongious 


and others of various Figures. Thele {mall 
Bones are ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
flat. | | 

very. near the ſame Matter with the Clazicsli, 
which are implanted in the external Part ot 


the Bones, to wit, of the Productions of 
Filamets that frame and make up the Bones, 
and are incruſtated with the concreſcible ofſeozes 


Juice. But they far exceed in Number the 


Clavicali of the external Subſtance, for they 
are placd ſometimes ſo thick and clole to 
each other, that they ſeem to form a ſpurious 
reticular Contexture; ſo that the real Stru- 
cture of the Lamels is ſometimes ſcarce di- 


That 


cernable. 


I am of Opinion, That they conſiſt of 
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302 tothe 
- Theſe before-ſaid Pleats, as well as the 


before-mention'd ſinall Bones, ſerve not on- 
ly to conjoin and faſten together the Lamel, 


but alſo are ſubſervient..to:.the keeping a 


requiſite Diſtance : betwixt them. What 
makes this very probable, 1s the very Way 


aud Method Nature makes uſe of in the 
Conjunction of theſe before-ſaid Lamels: 
For it is very obſervable, that neither the 


Pleats of the Laminæ, (which in Effect could 


not be otherwiſe) nor the ſmall Bones, per- 


forate the Bones they are to unite together: 
Whence it is, that of Neceſſity they muſt 
be conjoin'd.only. by one of their Extremi- 
ties, (becauſe in the other they are implan- 


ted with their Roots) and that ſuperficially 
by the Means of that oſſeous Juice where- 
with each of the Laminæ does abound; ſo 
that they not only unite the Lamels, but 
allo ſerve inſtead of Tiles, to hinder the 


ſpongious Partitions and Cavities from be- 


ing over-charged with the medullary. Juice, 
and ſome other Humours, by which the be- 

fore- ſaid Laminæ would be removed at ſuch 

a Diſtance from one another, as would 


prove noxious to the Bone. 

I judge it to be paſt all Diſpute, after 
what has been ſaid before concerning the 
StruEure of the Lamels, that the oſſeous 


Juice ts-extant here, and has its Share in this 


Union: Beſides that, the Obſervations 


made by the moſt celebrated Malpighi, ¶ Lib. 


de Anat. Plant.) ſufficiently evince it. Ne- 


 verthelc!s, for the better Proof of this Point, 
F will 2dd-an Obſervation of my own, I 


made upon a fractur'd Bone of the Femur, 


and its Coalition, it being not ſet exactly 
as it ought to have been. Near the fractur d 


Place ſtuck a very tough and glutinous Sub- 
ſtance, which appear'd on one Part as big 
as the Breadth of 2 Man's Finger, and 
doubtleſs was the oſſeous Juice tranſudated 
and concervated by Concretion ; as was ve- 


ry evident by ocular Inſpection. 


Some will perhaps be apt to enquire, 


what Figure thele ſmall Bones are of that 
belong to the Sive-liie Lamels, as well as 


thoſe that faſten the reticular Lamels ; but 


there being ſo valt a Variety to be obſerved | 
in relation to their Figures, upon the Separa- 
tion of each of the Lamels, this is very hard 


to be determind: However we have made 
this Obſervation, and that very frequently, 


Bibliotheca Anatomic, 
that the perforated Lamels are moſt 8 N 
ly united by Means of the flat men n 
but the reticular Plates by a 


bility and. Solidity but for ſome oth 
Ules, twas. requiſite that its Diſpoſition 


ſince this Part has-1ts:different Structure al. 
. molt in every particular Bone, we will in 


Sight are the more corrugated Lamels, which 


to the Length of the Bone, have their Cu- 

rugations broadways; and being thus diſ- 
poſed, they are for the moſt Part united to- 

| 8 (as we told you before) by Means of 
1 


exactly, that they are ſcarce to be diſtin | 
guifh'd one from the other, and by this 
Diſpoſition and Connexion they form that 
Part which reſembles to a Honeycomb. = 


by Means of the Pleats alone, but allo by 


Bones. In ſome Bones, but efpecially i 
the Bones of the Cranium, the Meditullum 1s 


7 the round Ong, 
"OBSERVATION..3x. 


< 


: Shewing how all the before aid Parts are diols 


0 frame the Meditullium the Bones, 


In the Compoſition of che imernal pan 
= ny OL tl al Pa 
of the Bones, Nature has not made uſe d 


the mutual Embrates of the Lamels as in 
the external Part; for this laſt Part being 
not altogether made or deſigned for its Sta. 


ſhould be different from the former: But 


this Obſervation content cur ſelves with gi. 


ving you an Account of that, which ſeems: 
to be the moſt exact, the moſt orderly, and 


the beſt proportion d. 


The external Part therefore of the Bones 


being taken. off, the Firſt that come in your 


being extended, moſt commonly, according 


eir Pleats and Prominencies, and that fo 


A little deeper are to be obſerved the kr 
corrugated Lamels, and theſe being ſomewhit 
flatter than the former, are ſeldom conjoind 


the Help of the | before-mention'd imall 


found to conſiſt only of the corrugated Li. 
mine, as {hall be ſhewn in its proper Place. 
Unto the Jeſs cerrugared Lamels are net 
adjacent the Sive-like. Theſe are ſometimes 
ſeen to run circular, ſometimes to be ex. 
panded broadways through the Bone; and 


their Poſition differs molt commonly in mot 


Parts, being accommodated: to the Place 0! 


Space they are to fill up. They are conjoinq 


and united by {mall O ſcous Twigs, wy 
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Media, Chirurgica, &c. 


grre here inſtead of the Clavicsli ; and of 


theſe they lave more, the deeper they are 


4 inwards; .and the more -perforated 
they are And thete perforated Lamels are 
, very cloſe to cach other; yet ſome- 
"ae; ere 2110 at ſome Diſtance one from the 

e wit, according as there is Occaſion 


the! | | 
90 hit Part of the Bone to be more or leſs 


10US. „„ . 
Pony, the reticular Lamels are the inner- 
moſt of all, being alſo conjoin d by diffe- 
rent Ways, as we told you of the perforated 


Plates. 


their {mall Bones, which are ſometimes to 


he found here ſo numerous, that they frame 


j peculiar confus d and diſorderly Piece of 
Net-work. 


Theſe before-ſaid Lamels do not alwa 8. 


twiſted within each other: Of 
haps more at another Time. 


in the larger Bones 


They are faſten d together alſo. by 


3 N K * 
* * * þ * 
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the Compoſition of the ſpongious Parts of 
the Bones, but are variouſly interwoven and 
which, per- 


. Thee are beſides this certain Spongioſtties - 


In the reticular Lamels, which being of an 
Compoſition, eſpecially * 


almoſt miraculous 
rger-Dones of the Limbs, we will 
refer their particular Deſcription to that 


of the Os Femoris, „ 


Place where we ſhall treat of the Structure 


Much alſo might and ought to be faid © 
concerning the Uſe of the Marrow; but 
ſince this cannot be done very well without. 


. entring, upon a Deſcription of what is con- 


tain d in theſe ſpongious Cavities, we muſt 
deter a more particular Account thereof to 


obſerve this regular Order and Symmetry in the Second Part of this Anatomy. 


— 
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Of the Particular Scrutiny of the BONES. 


Is now Time we ſhould come to a 
particular Scrutiny of the Bones, 1n 


which, without inſiſting upon the Contro- 


yerſies raiſed by ſome Authors about their 


Number, we will divide the Skeleton into 


Three Parts, to wit, the Head, the Trunk 


of the Body, and the Limbs. The Head is 


tlat ſuperior Part or Region which 1s 1 5 
ported by the Vertebra calbd the Alas ; the 
Trunk is that whole Frame in which are 
lodeed and preſerved the Pracordia and Vi 
«4; and the Limbs comprehend all the reſt 


of the Bones that are faſten d to the Trunk. 
But becauſe theſe Parts conſiſt each of ma- 


M Bones, we will at this Time confine our 
Obſetvations only to - thoſe among them 
Kluch have ſomething peculiar and worth 
our Obſervation in their Structure, and be- 


0 with the Head, and with the Structure 


& the Cranium. = 
OBSERVATION I. 
Of :he Structure of the Skull. 


Though the Canium conſiſts generally of 
ah and variouſly figurated Bones, never- 


Pals their Structure 18 very near the fame ; 
a 


wherefore we will limit this Obſervation to 
the Os Frontis, the Diſcovery of which wil! 
bring us at the ſame Time to the true Cog- 
nition of the reſt. 4 


This Bone: differs in its Figure, A. ((e 


Fig. I.) Moſt commonly it is round, but 


ſometimes alſo oblong.” It confiſts of 2 


double Table, to wit, the exterior, and the 
interior towards the Brain. But theſe Ta- 
bles are compoſed of almoſt innumerable 

Plates, (markd with E.) which if they are 
raiſed a little, (as is obſervable in thoſe 
Skulls that have been for a long Time expo- 
ſed to the Injuries of the Air) they repre- 
{ent a ſcaly Lamel, eſpecially on the exterior 
Surface, where they are very ſmooth and 
equal, and the whole is covered and inve- 


ſted with a Lamel: But the Surface on the 


Inſide toward the Cerebrum is full of Fur- 
rows, being the Impreſſions made by the 
Veſſels that paſs that Way, which Lamine 
are extended only to the Sutures: Tis ob- 
ſervable, that in tliis Bone, as well as in all 
the reſt belonging to the Craninm, its 


whole Circumference is not inveſted with . _ 


one Lamel, as it is in the Os Femoris, and 

in ſome other Bones; but that it has a 

double Lamina. The Clavieuli. by 3 — 
a thele 


Ne 8 
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n 
theſe Lamina are join d one with another, are 
to be obſerved here, not only in a much 
greater Number than in any of the other 
Bones of the Body (proportionably), but 
as they are very conſpicuous, their Litteren- 
ces axe diſtinguiſh'd the better: Beſides, 
it is very ſeldom that all the Four Sorts of 
the Clæviculi are to be ſeen here in the ſame 
Number, for ſometimes the perpendicular 


and oblique Ones are much more numerous 


here than tlie reſt; as on the other Hand the 
at- headed and incurvated at the Angles ex- 
ceed the others in Nnmber : But thus much 
is certain, that thoſe Bones which contain 
the greateſt Number of the flat and incur- 
dated Claviculi, are always the hardeſt. 1 
had once a very old Skull, which notwith- 
ſtanding this could not be broken to Pieces 
with the Hammer. I had the Curioſity to 
ſeparate its ſuperficial Lamels in one Place 
only, (and that not without a great deal of 
Trouble) where 1 obſerved that Part to be 
covered all over with the Claviculs, incurva- 
ted at the Angles. I ſuppoſe the Egyptian 
Skulls mentioned by Herodote had abundance 
ſame Time I very much doubt, whether this 
Hardneſs of the Cranium does depend alone 
on theſe incurvated Clavicali,: becauſe they 
could not be incurvated unleſs they had 
met with a Zamina of an extraordinary 
Hardneſs; and therefore I judge 1t to be 
owing firſtly and chiefly to the extraordina- 
ry Firmneſs of the Lamels, and afterward 
to the incurvated Clavicali, which unite 
theſe ſtrong Lamels very cloſe together. 

Theſe Differences of the Claviculiare much 
more conſpicuous in thoſe Skulls, which 
Having been expoſed for a long Time to the 
Injuries of the Air, their Plates will fall 
aſunder of themſelves, than in thoſe that 
are either boi ld or prepar d by a long Mace-- 
ration in ſome Liquor; for in theſe laſt the 
Claviculi being not to be ſeparated without 
ſome Force, the Caviculi are either torn out 
by their Roots, or elſe are broken at their 
Points. 1 © 

In this Bone is obſervable alſo a conſpi- 
cuous Pit, excurvated towards the No- 
ſtrils, which ſometimes is found to be double, 


and divided by a Partition, (ſee Fig. III.) 


put not the Two Tables or Laminæ of the 


Ancients, and conſequently in the Meditul- 


Bibliotheca Anatomic, 
Lum, as a great many have believd hithews; 


of theſe Claviculi in them; though at the 


/ 
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But betwixt the Lamels that are þ 
ſide toward. the Cerebrum, (and font 
alſo, but ſeldom, betwixt the Lame 
exterior Table) I have met with it aten 
the before-ſaid Parts are dilated for a (C by 
_ unlike 1 | N 

Next to the external Structure of 4: 
Bone we muſt take into Cents 1 
its internal Part ; I mean the Meditulim, 
(fee Fig. III.) which, though it is fometing 


ae depreſs d, that it is ſcarce diſcermbſe 
from the exterior Part, yet is moſt Commonly 


ſpongious, and reſembles a Honeycomb 
corrugated Lamels, which differ little or no. 
thing from one another, and are in th 


Prominencies ſo ſtrongly and cloſely unite] 


together by Means of a Glue, that it i 
next to an Impoſſibility to ſeparate them in 
freſh Bones without cutting or tearing aln- 
der the Corrugations. I had much ado 9 
ſeparate them in a Piece of an old Bay 
which had been calcined by Length of Time; 
and at another Time, in the Canium of au 
Infant, I did feparate (but not without 
great deal of Difficulty) a ſmall'Picce of 
the corrugated Plates, without any conſide- 
rable Dilaceration ef the Prominencies: 
And becauſe theſe corrugated Lamels ate 
conjoin'd only by their Prominencies, the 
_ the Cells or Cavities in the Medi: 
inm. | ; a 
The ſaid Lamels being thus adapted to 
each other, are at the Sutures conjoindin: 
very cloſe and compact Union with the la. 
mels of the external Subſtance, where being 
entangled within each other, and their Ter- 
minations being unequal, and plentiful 


ſupplied and inveſted with the cuncrefil 


Faice, they frame and form the acurnitated 
Indantos 7 TIES 
'Tis hard to diftinguiſh whether there at 


any perforated or retiralated Lamels ao in 
the Meditullium of the Craniam, this at 


being not ſo ſpacious here as in the Os Fn 


rig, but very narrow: It is however 


the ſaid Lamels, becauſe in a great Num- 


3 That this Meditullium is defiitut 
o 
ber of Skulls, which 1 have opened 


viewed, I couid never meet withany; 6 


if we duly conſider the Structure of: 


Cells of the corrugated Lamels, are the of 
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Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


e zdapted to and fitted: for them: 
int Fronts and Concamerations for the 
on, part have ſo exact a Similitude, Order, 
7 | proportion, to each other, as ſeems 


dct to proceed from the Union of the 
t to 
Lamine of a 


= v6 are often obſervable in the ſpon- 


18 of the Head. g 
1 1 alſo divers Ramifications of the 
Veſſzls diſperſed through the ſpongious Part 
of the Canium, as alſo abundance of Fibrils, 
Clandules, Caruncles, &c. to examine the 
Uſe of which does not belong to our pre- 
urpole. | 
/ ig brief Account of ſome Obſerva- 
tions 1 have mide upon the Skull of an 


zbortire Fetus of ſeveral Months after Con- 


| ception, which will contribute not a little 
to the true Underſtanding of the Principle 


of the Production and Increment of the 
Bones : But ſince the Structure of all the 
Bones here are very near the ſame, I have 


pitchd only upon the Os Bregmatis for our 
preſent Examination; of which, upon that 


Account alſo, I have given you an exact 


Delineation, 


The central and very ſmall Part of this. 
Bone, 4. (ſee Fig. IV.) appears to be more 
hard and perfect than the reſt ; from whence, 
3 from a Center, almoſt innumerable. Bun- 


dls (Manipali) of Filaments are cxtended 
to the Sutures, which, though near their 
Ongin they appear to be tortuous, and in 
lome Parts ſeem to lie concealed under the 
otous concreted Juice, nevertheleſs being 
| more expanded, and flenderer near the Su- 
tures, B. are propagated in a ſRtreight Line 
as 1t were in the Nature of Rad. | 

Near this central Part, A. are obſervable 
allo abundance of oſſeous Areclæ, diſperſed 
lere and there, (Theſe are expreſſed in the Fi- 
2% by theſe ſmall and white Spaces, where you 


7 


* 10 Letters.) which are of an irregular 
gute; and the more remote theſe Areolæ 
ale rom the Center, A. the more ſlender 
nd vitgual do they appear to be: And fur- 
lkermore, where thete Areole are ſo ſmall 
end unequal, the Atanipali of the Filaments 
* at 10 tortuous; 10 that it ſeems proba- 
© at as theſe Areolæ enereaſe in Bigneſs 
6: Filzucuts are more inflected, or at lat 


e And though 
| lim of the Cranium is not provi- 
the P cheſe perforated and reticulated La- 


And here I cannot forbear to 
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that upon that Account they appear more 
oblique: And therefore it ſeems allo very: 
probable, that before theſe Areolæ are filled. 
up, the ſaid Filaments are extended as it 
were in a ſtreight Line, as well at their Be- 
ginning, as they are at their Extremities. 
By the Tortuoſity of the ſaid Filaments, 
but eſpecially where theſe before- mention d. 
Areolæ are not very equal and very well fill d 


up, there is form'd a Sort of a reticular Con- 


texture, which by. the Inſtillation of the 
concreted offeous Juice, does diſappear by 
degrees, to wit, as the Areolæ are thereby 
render d more equal and fill'd up: For theſe 
ſo often mention d empty ſmall Interſtices 
are by the continual Afflux of the ſaid Juice: 
contracted to ſuch a Degree, that there re- 
mains no more to be ſeen of them than 2: 
ſmall round Pit or Hole in the Middle: 
And this is the Reaſon why in the Figure 
this reticular Contexture is not diſtinctly 
to be ſeen, becauſe moſt of the Arelz are 
there fill'd up and ſmooth ; but this Net- 
work is much better to be diſcover dn ſuch 
Skulls as are not ſo very hard, for in theſe 
the Areole are extant in a much greater 
Number, being Hot fill'd up as yet: And 
the empty Areolæ are in the ſaid Figure in- 
digitated by ſmall blackiſh Spots. 92 

From what has been ſaid we may draw 
this probable Concluſion, in reference to the 
Method Nature is pleaſed to make uſe of in 
the Formation of the Bones; for theſe Areo- 


Iz being nothing elſe than Yacaities or Inter- 


ftices of the Filaments, which are fill d up and 
made even by the concreted oſſeous Fuice, it 
ſeems very probable, that when all theſe Va- 
cuities and Interſtices of the Filaments are 
fill d up, there will be form'd one continued, 
white, even, and ſmooth Surface of theſe 
Areolæ, and fo ſoon as the whole Frame of 
the Filaments is united and join'd together, 
and made even by the Intervention of the 
ſſcous Juice, it quite diſappears, and ſo we 
have perfect Bones, lich are now come to 
their full Solidity and requiſite Hardneſs : 
So that from hence it is evident how the 
Bones have their Productions in the Begin- 
ning, as well as in their Progreſs : for firſt 
of all Nature produces in the Cranium of 
an Embryo the Stamina of the Filaments, 
which being afterwards by degrees tied toge- 
ther by their glutinons, or oſſeous Juice, 
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_are formed into Lamets, which by their 
mutual and cloſe Union produce the Bones; 
as has been ſhewn before. | 

The Beginning of the Mellitullium, A. in 
the ſaid Bone, is repreſented ſomewhat ob- 
ſcurely here under the oſſeous Areolæ, be- 


cauſe it was ĩmpoſſible to diſtinguiſ them 


exactly in the Figure, - . 

The other Bones of the Embryo ſeem to 
be formed alſo much after the ſame Manner, 
excepting that there appears ſome inconſide- 
rable Difference in the Poſition of their Fi- 
laments ; for the Texture of the Filaments 
of the Ofſa Femorum, and all the reſt belon- 
ging to the Limbs, as well as of the Ribs, 


is not framed ſo as to extend them in the. 
Manner of the Radii, but ſo as rather to 


run parallel to one another, which, by the 
Intervention of the beforeſaid glutinous 
offeous Juice, are conſolidated into Bones. 


OBSERVATION Il. 
Of the Structure of the Teeth. 


The Teeth, which are 
the Bones in our Body, have been obſerved 
to conſiſt of Two Parts; One of which in- 
veſts all that Part, A. (fee Fig. VI.) which 
{tands above the Gums, and by its White- 
neſs and otherwiſe 1s a great Addition to 
the Accompliſhment. of a handſome Face. 
The other the interior, C. which is not di- 
ſtinct from the Roots, B. and ſeems in Men 
to be one compact Maſs which diſcovers 
not the leaſt Signs or Tracts of its being a 
Compoſition of other Parts. But in the 
Teeth of ſome Brutes it is ſubdivided again 
into other Parts, which lie incloſed within 
each other in the Nature of Kernels. 

The Structure of the Teeth, even in Men, 
ſeems to be different from what is obſerved 
in other Benes, becauſe they have ſeldom 


any AMeditullium, or ſpongious Part; and fic 


belides this, they are not to be ſeparated in- 
to ſmall Plates, which 1 can aſſert upon my 
own Experience, for J have made Trial of 
them by various Methods and frequent Pre- 
parations; and therefore I do not in the 
jleaſt wonder if {ome Anatomiſts have not 
thougciit fit to number them among the 
Bones. | 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


the hardeſt of all 


The ſo much celebrated Malpiot has n. 
his Diſcoveries concerning che Se made | 
the Teeth of Four-footed Animals, tu. © 
pecially in Calves, which are exadtly 19 
molt curiouſly delineated in his Book of the 
Anatomy of the Plants” as 
In humane Teeth, the Structure of the in. 
terior Part, C. is very hard to be diſcorerd. 
for manage it as you will, calcinate it, n. 
gerate it in various diſſolvent and emollien 
Liquids, cut it aſunder in the Middle, eri. 
gate it, and view it with a Microſcope with 
never ſo much Attention and Aſliduity 
tis not fufficiently diſcernable by the Ire. 
and therefore I am very free to conſeſs, that 
the Fabrick of this Part of the Teeth ſte§m 
to remain'a Secret as yet to us, though itz 
Structure is very obvious in the Teh of 
Calves. „ 
But the exterior Subſtance, A. (calld the 
external or the innate Involucre by Mali 
hi) and its Structure, is very evident to 
the Eye. oro ns Jy 
This Part is very ſoft. whilſt the Teeth lie 
as yet concealed within their Aveoli; but 
after they break forth beyond them, it not 
only exceeds the other by far in Hardneh, 
but alto acquires ſuch a Degree of Solidity, . 
that ſometimes it exceeds even Stones in 
Hardneſs ; and. 'twas doubtleſs upon this 
Account that it was plac'd on the exterml 
Superficies, to wit, that it might the better 
be able to reſiſt the Strength of the ſold 
Aliments in Maſtication, and grind them 
the ſmaller ; almoſt in the ſame Manner az 
we ule to ſtrengthen the keen Edges of ſuch 
Inſtruments as are intended for hard and 
continual Workmanſhip, with the puret 
and hardeſt Steel. | 
They conſiſt, (as I have obſerved in the 


calcined Teeth, A. ſee Fig. VI.) of innume- 


rable ſtrong Filaments, ariſing in the Ne- 
ture of Hairs perpendicular from the Spe. 
ies of the interior Subſtance, C. ſome ol 
which have alto taken Root 2 little Way 
within the ſaid Subſtance, C. They rt 
diſpoſed in fo admirable an Order, that they 
ſeem to be exactly parallel to each otic, 
and yet they are contiguous, being come 
clolely by that tenacious concreſcible Juice; 
all which is much more conſpicuous i te 


Teeth of Children, but eſpecially in my 


* 


ld the Molarei, or Grinders, before they 
105 barden d, and whiltt they lie as 
yet conceal d within their Alveoli; but they 
Fiſlures in 1 —— which will happen the 
ſoner, the oftener you moiſten them. 

This Structure of the external Part is not 
only belt adapted to their Function, in re- 
ſiing the Solidity, but allo in grinding of 
| the Aliments; but alſo may be 100er re- 
| paired in caſe ſome Part of it ſhould: be loſt 
or broken off in chewing of the ſolid Ali- 
ments; becauſe the lapideous Juice which 
comes from the internal Part, way much 
{oouer be tranimitted through the Fi- 
lmenis, and their inviſible Fores, than if 
theic Filaments had been interwoven with 
one auocher into one contus'd Contexture: 
And though it be abſolutely neceſſary, that 
this glutinous Juice be divided into molt 
minute Particles, in order to enable it to 
take its Paſſage through the beforeſaid In- 
terllices and 1mall Pores, yet does this not 
in the leaſt incapacitatè it from affording 


Nourihment to ſuch ſolid Bodies as the 


Teeth are; for the more minute the Particles 
that are to be adapted are, the more cloſe 
and firmly. they adhere and are apponed to 


the Parts that are to be nourithed ; as is ap- 
| parent by innumerable Experiments; and 
the Truth 
| © to the reſt, they being all produced (allow- 
[ have alſo obſerved, That if you ftrike 


* it {elf convinces us of 
it, | 


the Tecth and a Piece ot Steel together, they 


will, elpecially on their external Involucre, 
emit Fire juſt as Flints do; ſo that this is 


not a Thing peculiar only to the Lions 
Teeth, as ſome Naturaliſts have believ'd it 
Ws: And this may 1olve alto the Pheno- 
Menon that has been taken Notice of in 
ſome Perlons, that have {pitted Fire out of 
their Mouths, which might be a Contri- 


Jace enher by the mutual Attrition of the 


eth, or by their Coalifion againſt jome 


a lod Body that is very ſuiceptible of 


et | 


| There ariles befides this another Queſtion, 
151 Whether the Tceth are formed in 
lil trom the Beginning, like the 


er Parts arc, or whether they are not 

thoſe that are next to them | 

highly neceſtary, conſidering that the Thorax 
. n | 


produced 


7 1 Ull after the Formation ot the 


us Doubt is ſoon ſolved, if we 
| 4 
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only take a View of the tender Mandibles 
m the abortive Frtuss, in which they are 
found incloſed and concealed within the 
Alweoli, though very {mall and friable; as 
I can teſtify by my own Experience: Nay, 
even their very Beginning and Increment 
affords us no ſmall Matter of Admiration ; 
for at the Beginning there appears not the 
leaſt Sign of their Roots; but in that Part, 
where they ſhould 8 will find a ſquare 
Place, markd with C. (ſce Fig. V.) but in 
the oppoſite Part, A. to wit, where they 
uſed to break forth out of the Guins, there 
appear ſome ſmall acuminated Prominen- 
cies, which are protuberating, eſpecially 
round the Edges, leaving an intermedious 
fmall Cavity betwixt them, which when it 
is fill'd up, as in the Part D. then the Root E. 
begins to ſprout out, and is propagated at 
firſt in the Nature of a Tubulu, which is 
not perfectly round, but as it encreaſes 
in Length, is ſubdivided into other ſmaller 
Tubuli, G. and the further they are extended, 
the more diſtinct they appear to be, till at 
laſt they are formed into perfect acuminated- 
Roots, H. So that Nature ſeems to proceed 
by a prepoſterous Way in the Generation of 
the Teeth, becauſe the Roots, which other- 
wite are the Firſt, appear laſt of all in the 
Teeth. What has been ſaid concerning the 
Molares, or Grinders, may be applied alſo 


12 


ing for their Proportion) in the fame Mane 


ner and Order. 


OBSERVATION III. 


Of the Conformation of the Ribs, and of the 


Cartilages. 


Theſe Bones being deſign'd for a Fence 


and Guard to the more noble Viſcera, and _ 


the Heart the Principle of Lite, have deicr- 
vedly obtained the Name of Coſtæ, 4 (uſto- 
diendo, i. e. to guard. Thete are ſolid and 


firm at their Origin, here they are articu- 


lated with the Fertebræ; but in their Pro- 
greis they grow thinner and thinner, till 
towards the Sterym they become very 
flexible, eſpecially the ſpurious Ones, and 
; which leems 


requires 


308 
requires à cohſtant Drtatation and Con- 
ſtriction, by its continual Inſpiration and 
Exſpiration. 0 | 

- They have aHo, beſides their exterior Part, 
2 Meditullium. Their external Part is fram d. 
out of very ſmooth Lamels, each of which 
inveſts the whole Circumference, and is en- 


join d by the Means of its proper Claviculi 


(which are however not ſo thick nor ſo in- 
curvated as in the Canium) : But the Stru- 


cture of the Meditullium is obſerved to con- 


lift of the per jorated ſrve-like, and ſometimes 
alſo of the rericalar Lamels; but theſe are 
not implicated together all over the Cavity, 
eſpecially in the more flexible Part, but 


plac'd there after a peculiar Manner. And 


though they are not always the ſame in their 
Pofition, nevertheleſs for the moſt Part, (eſ- 
pecially the corragated and perforated Lamels) 
they are ſo diſpoſed, as to divide that Cavi- 
ty into many Parts lengthways; but in that 
Part where the beforeſaid Lamels are arti- 
culated with the Vertebræ, they are twiſted 
within themſelves as it were in a circular 
Figure. . 

It is very remarkable, That in the exte- 
kior Subſtance of the Ribs there are not only 
fanguineous Ducts, but alſo that in the 


ſoft and more flexible Part they are both 


larger and more conſpicuous than in the 
other Bones; which, that it is owing to the 
Want of Solidity in that Part, which does 
not confine ſo cloſely the Dilatation of the 
Veſſels, as the more ſolid Bones do, ſeems 


to be very conſonant to Reaſon. Neither is 


it to be queſtion d, but that this Conſtitu- 
tion of the Veſſels contributes very much 


to- the Preſeryation of their Softneſs and 


Flexibility; for by this Capaciouſneſs of 
the Veflels, the ſaid Part is much more con- 
veniently ſupplied and irrigated with the 
ſerous Humour, which retards or prevents 


the total Induration of the concreſcible 


Juice, becauſe Bones, and eſpecially the 
Ribs, if macerated in Water, become ſofter. 


But the Cartilages, though they ſeem to 


be ſomewhat harder and more compact than 


the Membranes, nevertheleſs in their natural 


State they do not arrive to the Hardneſs of 
_ be Bones. 

*Tis true, the Cartilages in their very Be- 
zinning are provided with a Contexture of 
FUuaments, not unlike to that of the Bones: 
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But becauſe they are irrigated by a Hum. 
which is not concreſcible, and has-nog, 
of a glutinons Nature, hence it is; that ns 
cannot adhere ſo cloſe to one mol 
nor arrive to that Piteh of an oſſe us 800% 
dity, unleſs in a morbifick State. But hen 
the Cartilages are indurated pretertaturiſo 


(for according to their Nature they ſhoul?: 


not be ſo) or become oſſeous, this muſt be 
aſcribed. to Two Cauſes, either when in; 
very decrepit Age their ſerous Humility is 
quite conſumed, and ſo they ate dried un 
and become hard, and repreſent or deze 
rate into the Nature of ſpurious Bones; g 
elſe, becauſe the oſfeous Fuice is cither pro. 
duced or cle introduced there, and ſo the 
Cartilages may degenerate into Bones; an 
conſequently this Change may happen ta 
thoſe of a middle Age, as well as to decte. 
pit People: And the lame Reaſon may ny: 

ood, and ſeems to be applicable to other 

arts that are oftentimes, tranſmuted into 
Bones; (of which, there are almoſt num- 
berleſs Inſtances in the Authors:) Far the 
0 e ſoon as it is generated in 
lome Part, or transferr'd into and ſeparated 
in another Part, is by its natural Advity 
firſt diſperſed through it, and afterward 
agglutinated to it, till at laſt it produces a 


| ſolid Body by its Concretion : For the F- 
brils being inveſted and incruſtated with 


this concreted Juice, do not only adhere 
cloſe to one another, and are tied moſt firm- 


Y together, but alfo become rigid and in- 
ex 


ible; and thus that Part degenerates into 
a Bone. 2 Ys 
Neither are the Cartilages only apt to a. 
ſume an oſſeous Nature; but what is more, 
there are alſo not wanting Examples (related 
by the Authors) of Bones being turm d in- 


to a cartilaginous, nay, even into a much 
ſofter than a cartilaginous Snbſtance: Of 


this I ſaw my ſelf an Inſtance, which lap 
pen'd. but. lately, and being not mention 
as yet by any one. (as far as 1 know), I vil 


here inſert a brief Account of it. 


A Lady of noble Extraction, in the 
Flower of her Age, but of a very ill Ha- 
bit of Body, (having been a conſiderabk 
© Tune afflicted with Rheumatical Deke 
* xions) about Two Years ago found Ut n 
« Pains to afflit her by Jotervals, uch 
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laments 
beſore-n 
by its D 
Cauſe tþ 
On Ne 
tler na 
ir 80 
Hus the 


, and 
I0 the gr 


tion of 
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E (049, 
A0 Its m 
Of Alte. 


4 nuch more violence than ever, ſo that 
by degre 


duc 5 
At length Her 
8 gal, the Severit 
« he fomewh 
long alter 


uming with the ſame Violence as before, 


c ke linger d on her miſerable Life for ſome 


Lime in this doleful State, till at laſt be- 
n Ae of all her Strength, and 


quite emaciated by an intermittent Fever, 


and afflicted at the fame Time with an 
Alma, occaſion d by the Compreſſion of 
«© che Breaſt, by the Ribs being 1ncurvated 
inmards, the gave up the Ghoſt, Her 
(Body being open d, all the chief Bones of 
the inferior as well as the ſuperior Ltmbs 
(were found mollified to fuch a Degree, 
that they ſeem' d to be made up enly of 
« ſome callous Fleth, and all the other Bones 
' of the Body were like a cartilaginous Sub- 
\ ſtance, 1 : 


This Mollification of the Bones may eaſily 


be explain'd from what has been ſaid con- 


cmng the Compoſition and Structure of 
the Bones, to wit, becauſe the Concretion 
of that tenacious and glutinous Juice, by 
which not only the fibrous Contexture of 
the Bones 15 form d into Lamels, but which 
allo gives them their Solidity, is firſt molli- 
fed, and quite diſſolved at laſt ; for the Fi- 
laments of the Bones being depriv'd of the 
ore-mention'd glutinous or offeozes Juice 
by its Diſſolution, looſe their Rigidity, be- 
eule they were ſoft and flexible in their 
oyn Nature; ſo that now they return to 


ir Solidity and Hardneſs ceaſes : And 
tus the Boncs muſt of Neceſſity be molli- 
and that either leſs or more; according 

tic greater or lefler Degree of the Diſſo- 
Won of this concreted Juice. But how and 
% Nee of what Diſſolvent it is that 
_— ated Fuice is reduced thus again 

8 moſt minute Parts, without cauſing 
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es theſe tormenting Pains be- | 
„ine habitual, the poor 'Lady was re- 
ed a molt miferable Condition. 
her Legs and'Feer beginning to 
6 5 of the Pain ſeem'd to 
at abated ; but ſaw her felf not 
ſurpriſed by an almoſt ſtupen- 
« ous Accident, for the, Bones began not 
« only to be incurvated of themfelves, but 
Cale to be digjointed,” ſo that {he could. 
ether fir nor move ; and the Pains re- 


thritick Pains, eſpecially if they owe their 


Body, but eſpecially thoſe that irrigate the * 


er native State 10 ſoon as the Cauſe of 


7 Azration in the fibrous Fart of the 


Bones, very well deſerves a particular and 
ample Scrutiny : But fince ſuch a compleat 
Diſucidation cannot be attempted without 
a great many previous Obſervations, which 
would far exceed the Limits we have preſcri- 
bed to our ſelves in this ſmall Treatiſe, it 
will be ſufficient to give only ſome Hints, 
which may in ſome meaſure contribute to- 


wards the Solution of this Queſtion 
. Tis beyond all Diſpute, that the Bones 
are not always of the fame Solidity and 
Firmneſs, which Difference ariſes doubtleis 
from the different Degree of the Coagmen- - 
tation and Conſolidation of the glatinous 
Fuice And for the ſame Reaſon it ſeems - 
very probable, That the Softneſs of the 
Bones, and which do not come up to the 
full Degree of their natural Solidicy, are 
ſuch as conſiſt of an offeous Juice, that 
wants a ſufficient Coagmentation and Con- 
cretion. | | : 


Thus it happens in Rheumatick and Ar- 
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Origin to the French Diſeaſe, where the Hi 
Lympha, and ſome other Humours of the 11% 


Joints and the Bones, contract an Acidity 
and Acrimony. | | 

From what fas been ſaid we may caſily 
account for the beforeſaid Mollification of 
the Bones; for the Lympha, and the other 
betore-mention'd Humours, which have 
contracted an Acidity and Acrimony, being. 
together with the Blood, diffuſed through: - 
the Subſtance of the Bones, are very apt to 
mollify, diſſolve, and reduce into minute 
Particles, the alcalious, glutinous Subſtance, - 
if it be not arrived to its full Concretion ; 
as we ſee Pearls, Corals, and ſome other 
Things which are of a much harder Sub- 
ſtance, to be diſſolved in acid and acreous 
Liquors. . 

Neither does it in the leaſt imply a Con- 
tradiction, that the ſaid Fuice ſhould be dit-- 
ſolved without any Eroſion of the Fila- 
ments; for beſides that there are certain 
Diſſolvents which diſſolve only one peculiar 
Part of a compounded Body, without at- 1 
fecting any other, there is another, and 1 1 
am apt to believe a much more probable 18 
Reaſon to be given for this; for the Fabricx 
of the Filaments is not diſſolved, in fo far 
as the Energy of the diſſolvent Humour is 
as dne E L 1 _ 
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not arrixed to ſuch a Degree, as to be ſuffi- 
cient for the Cõmminution or Diſſolution 
of it; for were it otherwiſe, it would cor- 
rode tlie Fi laments here, as well as it does in 
the Caries of the Bones; whereas the before 


ſaid concreted Fuice was eaſily diſſoluble, be- 


cauſe it had not attained as yet to its requi- 
ſite and full Coagmentation and Concretion; 
beſides what might be al ledged here, of the 
Gramen Offifragum, of the Succus Cicutæ, and 
ſome other Liquids, by which; as ſome will, 
have it, the Bones are mollified without 
any manifeſt Acidity or Acrimony, But 
tis Time to return to the Cartilages. 
The Cartilages being either expoſed to the 
Sun for a conſiderable Time, or elſe dried 
by the Fire, will ſeparate themſelves into 
Membranes; ſo that their whole Structure 
ſeems to be a Compoſition of Membranes, 
which are molt firmly united with one ano- 
ther by the Means of tome fibrous Appen- 
dicles, which here are inftead of the Clawi- 
cali in the Bones, and perform the ſame O- 
fice, to wit, that of tying them together; 
but nothing certain is to be determin'd con- 
rerning their Figure, Longitude, and Poſi- 
tion, they being very friable, and not ſuffi- 
ciently diſcernable. | „„ 


OBSERVATION IV. 
Of the Conformation of the Vertebre. 


Among the ſpongious and light Sort of 
Bones of the Body, the Vertebræ may very 
well challenge their Place, their exterior 
Part, which 1s very thin, being inveſted on- 
Jy with a few Tunicks as 1t were of the 
Plates, which are conjoin'd by Means of the 
perpendicular and oblique Claviculi, which are 
very ſhort, and diipotcd in the ſame Man- 


ner here by Nature, as in the before- men- 


tion'd other Parts. 
But their interior Subſtance conſiſts of the 


corrugated, ſive like, and reticalar Lamels. 
The corrigaied Lamels are but tew in Num- 


ber, and do nct fill up the whole Circum- 
ference of the Space that is to be fi11'd up, 
but lie ſcatterd and intermix'd with the 
others. The other Iwo being more nu- 
merous, are interjoin d and intermix d with 
one another, and make up the whole Cavi- 
ty ; but diſpoſed in a very irrezular Man- 
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merations, wiuch have no great Reſembluy 


Aratomic 
ner, ſo as to form many Cells a nd Co 


to one another. 


_- 


The exterior Part of each Y; TY k 


in Magnitude, many of which tend di Conve 
to the Dus, that = con(; Þ on die dill 
Middle of them: For in the Middle . * 
Vertebra are Two and ſometimes more fr 
Dudts or Channels, which at. lat iin 
into One, terminate in a large and hy 
Perforation, of. a. quadrangular Pie. 
> 771 AL TIT 18 12 1 Figur F 
which affords a free Egreſs to the Cavit of The 
the Spinal Marrow. Through theſe Rs Bones V 
nuls and the Channels many Ramificaigy do not 
of the languiferous DuGts take their (out WP", * 
ſuch as are requiſite and 5 for the u 
Nutrition of the Part. 06 
This Fur amen of the Vertebre is ſometing 41 
obſerv d to have an oſſeous Partition, which ind fon 
divides it into Two oblong Holes, which n this 
oftentimes are ſo ſtreighten d by the 5. 3 
oftewrs, that there is ſcarce any Room le e that 
the Paſſage of the ſanguineous Ducts; which del _m 
being very numerous, but at the ſame Im gu. . 
very ſmall, go towards the Spinal Maron 8 a 
Sometimes the {aid quadrilateral Foramen y _ 5 
quite ſhut up by an expanded Membran, ry ng 
(being a Production of the Perioſteum) and = . 
ſometimes a ſmall Caruncle is plac d ju 5 0 
near it, which receiving the Divarication hs i 
hs TN | ur 
of many Veſlels, ſeems to be (in my Op- v g 
nion) deſfign'd for ſome beneficial Fund, . 5 
Nature did not produce ſo great a Nun. ad | 
ber of Veſſels in the Vertebræ without ſome that of 
ſingular Uſes; for conſidering that here ., rate. 
performed the Secretion of ſouſeful a Ju lid 5 
there was Occaſion for a continual and dor an 
pious Supply of Blood: Concerning the Nt be 
ture and Secrcifon ot which Juice, and Wl = 
Secretory Organs, many Things no lels re. © 
rious than uſetul might be added here; but ak 
being of iuch a Nature, as require io WE :.... * 
examin'd into, and conflim'd by var dme gu 
and reiterated Experiments, we will da 0 priori 
the further Di lucidation thereof to a h de beg 
convenient Opportunity. It will bei ulation 
cient at this Time to put you in mind, ron with m 
careful provident Nature has ſhewn N we are 
ſelf in the Structure ot theie pong erat . 
Parts of the Vertebræ, which are iuch a5 Nc Quite 
aftord all poſſible Convei:iency for thole bra Lyn 
rious Vellls that perſonn the Secretion gn. 


Filtratio 


* 


©4+rion, to perform their Functions in 
filtra Cells and Concamerations without 
theſe Obſtacle, or Difficulty ;_ which could 
any have been done with the ſame. Eaſe and 
dor niency, had the Structure of the Me- 
Ns been contrived otherwiſe than it is. 


OBSERVATION v 


The Coxendix, as well as all the other 
W form the Cavity of the Pelvis, 
10 not vary in their Structure from that of 
nolt of the other Bones of the Body; for 
n the anterior Part they are covered with 
noch and expanded Lamels ; but their 
Helitalinm conſiſts of cr , froe-like, 
ind ſometimes alſo of reticular Plates; tho 
n this Part they are oftentimes plac d at 
 fomewhat greater Diſtance from one ano- 
ter than in other Bones: Whence it is, that 


9 


heir Meditulliam is allo more ſpongious and 


pen. | F | 
But though there be nothing worth our 
articular and peculiar Obſervation in the 
tructure of this Bone it ſelf, yet in its Ace- 
dl, where it 18 articulated with the Fe- 
u, there lies concealed ſo miraculous a 
entrivance of Nature, as very well de- 
es our particular Attention; for the ſaid 
ui is made per vious by Nature by many 
Irmina, which, notwithſtanding they are 
nerd by a cartilaginous Tunick, as allo 
that of the rotund Ligament, yet it ſeems 
tealonable to believe, that there is in- 
1d ſomething into this Cavity from the 
cor and ſpongious Part; eſpecially if 
I duly confider the ſtrong Action of this 
iculation, the Confrication and vehe- 
nt Circumrotation of the Fxtremities of 
bones, which doubtleis implies and 
duces a certain Secretion and Expreſſion 
lome fluid Matter. Nature has thought 
0 provide for the Exigency of this Part 
tle belt Manner that could be; for this 
Culztion being more frequently uicd, 
vith more Force than any of the reſt 


u e are walking, left it ſhould contract 
(It a Degree of Rigidity, and be- 


1 dry, was to be irrigated not on- 
& Lywpbauck, but alſo by a Kind of 
"#81n0us Seroſity, which gradually is 
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8 
ſupplicd from the ſpongious Part, and tranſ- 
mitted: through the ſaid Foramina, and that 


m a greater Quantity than in the reſt of the 


nes; whereby alſo the Ligaments being 
moiſten'd,. might be preſerved in their Flexi- 
bility. Hence it ſeems alſo obvious, why this 
Part is ſo frequently excruciated with ſuch 
tormenting and contumacious Defluxions; 
for when this Seroſity is ſeparated and diſ- 
charge from the Veſſels, and the beforeſaid 
Foramina upon the Ligamente, they are di- 
ſtended, and tumify ; which exceſſive Di- 
ſtention cauſes wall intolerable Pains, eſ- 
pecially if the Humour happens to ſtagnate 
there, and contracts an Acidity and Acri- 
mony. PP is 


OBSERV ATION VI. 


07 the: Ftralture of the Os Femoris, Tibiæ, 
and Fibulæ. T7 


The Offa Femoris, Tibia, and Fibulæ, are 
doubtlets deſignd for the Support and 
Strength eſpecially of the inferior Limbs. 
Theſe, though they vary in their Magnitude, 
Thickneſs, and Figure, nevertheleſs in their 
internal Compoſition are in ſome Reſpects 
in a certain Proportion, and in ſome Mea- 
{ure alio in their Contexture or Structure 
not different from one another. And for 
this Reaſon it is, that we will confine our 
preſent Scrutiny and Delcription to the Os 
Femoris, the true Underltanding of which 
will at the ſame Time bring us to the Cog- 
nition of the-Strucure of the reſt. | 

Ihe Os Femoris may very well challenge 
the Precedency before all the other Bones of 
the Body, not only by reaſon of its Magni- 
tude, Thickneſs, and Strength, but alto in 
reſpect of its Function, being that which, 
like a Foundation- Pillar, ſupports the whole 


Fabrick of the Body; and therefore Nature 


has thought fit to render its Structure al moſt 
miraculous, by a Contrivance that furpaſſes 
all humane Art: But beſore we can pro- 
poſe to our ſelves to be fully ſatisfied as 10 
this Point, we muſt feparate the exterior 
from the interior Part of this Bone. 

The external Subſtance therefore f the 


Os Femoris, A. (fee Fig. XIV.) is very thick, 


compact, and hard, being tor that Reaſon 
of Necelfity inveſted with many Lamels, B. 
| Neither 


Bones, but ſomewhat thicker and more 
compact, being adapted to one another al- 
mot in the ſame Nature as we find in the 
Stalks of :Leeks, their Tunicks placed and 
diſpoſed upon one another: They are uni- 
ted allo with one another by more ſolid and 
longer Clavicwli, C. which are for the molt 
part either. oblique, or incurvated at their 
Angles, being ſuch as by their Structure are 

moſt of all conducing to the Strengthening 
of . the whole Compoſition of the Part. 

Neither is the beforeſaid Part always and 

every where alike in its Solidity, Hardneſs, 

and. Structure; not always, becauſe ſome- 

times it is obſery'd to be thinner and leſs 
ſolid ; not every where, becauſe its Head, 

and where it is articnlated with the Os Iſhii, 

is coverd with a very thin and ſomewhat 

ſoftiſh SubGance, which in young Children, 

before their Epiphyſes are conſolidated, is in- 
veſted with a Kind of a cartilaginous Tu- 

nick: Likewiſe the inferior Extremity, J. 

Which is articulated with the Tibia, is alſo 
mot only coverd with a thin Membrane, 
but alſo in a manner porous with many 

open Foramina, G. which ſerve for the 

Tranſudation of the medullary, oleaginous, 
cxcrementitious Juice, as we may rational ly 

conclude, as well from the Structure of this 
Part, as from the Uſefulneſs of this Hu- 

mour: For this Efflux, as well as the At- 

fiux of this excrementitious Humour, is of 
{ingular Benefit to the Part; ſince it not 
only trees the Marrow of its ſuperfluous: 
Seroſity, but this ſerous Humour being im- 
pregnated with abundance of oleaginous 
Particles, contributes very much to the eaſy 
and convenient Motion of the Joint. 

After you have clear'd the Bone of its ex- 
ternal Part, the interior and ſpongious Part 
oficrs it fclt to your View : Eut this is not 
to be obſerved in every Part, or all over the 
hole ſpacious Cavity of this Bone, as it is 
obtcrvable in mott of thc other Eones; but 
it 1s only near the Extremties, leaving an 
intermediate Space in the great Cavity, in 
which the more ſolid Subſtance of the Mar- 
row 15 reſerved for its further Ule. 

In the Compotiton of this, ſpongious 
Part, Nature mott commonly makes ule of 
Jlace Soris oi Lainelk, Cjce. Fig. XIV.) to 


moſt irequently one from the other. 


the Lamels, as alſo of the different Kind! 


or young Twigs, and at other Times tf 


Contexture is found to be the mot 


Two laſt of th 


rad Occaſion ty 


bene 
8 van 


it is alſo, that the ſaid Spongioſit 


We haye given you an Accou ä 
what Manner the Lamels are igen l 
form the regular Spongioſities; { hat? 
ſeems to belong only to our refene Py 
pole to make an Enquiry into t eFabricky 
the irregular and inordinate Spongioſſig: 
But this being a Thing involved in noi 
Difficulties, and not to be'repreſented-yigy 
out a great Number of Figures or Delins, 
tions, it will be fufficient to obſerve in thy 
Place, That the ſaid Variety which is of, 
vable in theſe Spongioſitics, is owing totly 
ditterent Poſition, Diſtance, and Union, d 


the ſubaltern Lamels. But notwithſtanding 
theſe betore-mention'd Spongioſitics confi 
of very difterent Lamels, yet the Struthr 
of the ofleous Cells and Concamerations at 
always oblerved to be proportionable ind 
accommodated to the Exigency of the Pan, 

Beſides theſe Lamels which form the ou. 
gioſities, there is oftentimes obſervable ano 
ther moft wonderful Contexture, wlich z 
various allo, and differs according to tle 
Diverſity of their Lamels; for fomeimt 
C ſee Fig. XIV, XV, XVI.) it repreſents ! 
Heap or Bundle of Roots, ſometimes, C. 
appears. like an Intertexture of Flamm 
formed like a reticular Involucre, and c 
tentimes, B. reſembles to a Heap of Bult 


are diſpoſed alio after a very confuſed May 
ner: But it happens but very rarely thatti 
Contexture is quite wanting; but went 
is ſo, then this beforeſaid ſpongious Fat 
the Os Femoris is compoled only ot bolt 
rude and undigeſted corrugated Lat 
whereas otherwite, when its Conterur 
made up of reticular Lamels, contin) 
round Filaments, this betore-menun 


and. exactly contriv d. 


There ate alto ſeveral other Do 
ariſing from the various Polit ane uo 


\ 
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e cheſe Spongioſities; for ſometimes tlie Extremities, 'becauſe the 'Organs that 
tion of 119 0 ſo deep inwards, that they wefe adapted to oe Secretion of the Mar- 
* appear till after the reticular Lamels rom lie hidden in the Extremitics of the Fe- 
do M9 oved, 35 it is obſervable in the 14th ur; and ſince it was to be ſeparated from 
are rem and when they are thus ſituated, the Blood, 'twas requiſite that the Blood 
Figure Gupp allo a greater Space. Often- ſhould be carried thirher by the ſhorteſt and 
51 they are with their {mall Filaments moſt commodious Way; as alſo that the 
"cred into the Extremities of the Lamels, Blood in its Reflux (becauſe in fuch a Part 
1 4 propagated through the hollow Recep- 1t moves but ſlowly being propell d by the 
le of the Marrow, as, in Figure XV. Motion of the Jour, might be circulated 
Mut ſometimes they are ſeated only at the with the more Conveniency. *Tis true, a- 
eforefaid hol lo Space breadthwiſe, as in bout the Middle of the Femur alſo there are 
— XVI. but not through the whole Ca- Iwo, and ſometimes Three large Foramina, 
rity, but only A its Extremities, and near where theſe Veſſels have not the Advantage 
unto the ſpongious Structure, which con- of the beforeſaid Propulſation of the 
{ts of the beforeſaid Lamels: And after all, Joints in their Paſſage : But here Nature has 
Nature does ſport very frequently in the dif- made ule of another Contrivance to pro- 
frent Diſpoſition of theſe Spohgioſities. mote the ſaid neceſſary Circulation of the 
| The betoreſaid Spongioſities deduce their Blood; for in ſome of theſe -Foramina 1 
Origin either from the molt interior Lamels, have ſometimes obleryed the Veins and Ar- 
| & from the Terminations of theſe interior, teries to be incloſed in one common Mem- 

not only, but alſo of the other Lamels of brane, like unto one membranous Tubulus. 

the Med tall: as alſo from the external This was not done without a peculiar Oc- 
Subance it ſelf, where they are fixed and caſion or. Necellity ; and doubtleſs for no 
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| have their Roots, as in Figure XVI. - othier Reaſon than that by. the Motion of 
The Variety of the ſail] Spongiaſities afe - the Artery, the 990 8 or Regreſs of the 

| mich more apparent when the Marrow is pendus Blood (which is but of à flow 
quite dried up or conſumed, as in antiqua- Motion) might be encreaſed or advanced. 
ted Bones; in the Choice of which, you But of this moſt excellent Contrivance of 
muſt always have a Regard to their Outſide, Nature we {hall have Occaſion to ſpeak 
whether it be white and fmmooth ; for the More at 125 at another Time, hen we 
whiter and ſmoother, and the brighter, you hall, treat « cculation cf the Blood 
obſerve the external Surface of the Bones to. through the Bons. 
be, and the lighter they feel, the more nice But before we conclude this Obſervation, 
ail exact you will find their intetior Con- we Will inſert one Inſtance of the Os Femo- 
_ pads ep 

Theſe beforeſaid various Structures of being ſomething in its Structure that is very 
the . not only thus contriv d well worth our Obſervation, - 
in adult Perſons, but alſo in the abortive This beforeſaid Bone 1 met with a good 
Fes, when their Bones are as yet cartila- 7 55 Years ago in the Church-yard of the 
ginous. r 

Concerning the Uſe of both the Pa. Tumour very conſpicuous, 
Pu 
y 


Sous Parts, it is not at preſent to our Pur- 
. to enter upon it, becauſe this Enquir 

longs to the Sectetion of the Marrow 3 he th the genuine Subltance 
but we mult not neglect to add omen | „ Unequai, 
m relation to the Wpagation and Pailage and without any Appearance of the Begin- 
S ( nings of the Lamels, but like one rude Maſs 
p In the external Part of this Bone are ob- of a compact | ana Subſtance, and on 
Mable many Foramjna, through which the the Inſide bad a confuſed and inordinate 


Mpuiferous Veſſels are propagated to the ioſity, which ſeem d for the greateſt 
peter Subſtance. There ſeems to be a Part 70 confift ef the Fragments of cor gA 
wWotold Reaſon for their being form d near ted Lamels, very IE” and diſpoſed 


Si with 


— 


— — — 
. A 


' without any Order or Symmetry; all which 


did doubtleſs ariſe from the Fracture of the 


Bone, which had been ill managed in the 
Cure: For this Bone had not anly a preter- 
natural Contortion, but alfo there ſtill ap- 
pear d ſome obſcure Marks or Signs of a 

Fracture, and the glutinous or offeous Juice 

flowing continually out of that Part of the 
Bone, where it was not well ſet or adapted 

together, and ſettling there, might eaſily by 
Concretion turn into a Tumouur. 
This Obſervation leads us not only to 
the Cognition of what Method and Way 


of fractured Bones, but alſo to the true 
Reaſon why in ſome Animals, their Bones, 
if fracturd, do not re- unite; for in theſe 
Fractures there will be progenerated a Porus, 
which owes its Cauſe and Origin to the 
Affluence of the concreſcible or offifying 
Juice, and its Aptitude toward a Concre- 
tion, which if it be defective, or not well 
qualified for this Purpoſe, the Poras will 
want its due Coalition, and, conſequently 
the fractur d Bones will not re- unite one to 
the other, but remain aſunder. 
. Me given N Cc 
. *the Uſes of the concreſcible juice in the 
Bones, and their Conſohdation in Caſe of 
Fractures: Let us now ſee aHo whether this 
juice does not alfo oftentimes prove very 
pernicious to them. Iis certain that we 
. feel ſometimes the direful Effects of it; for 
not only the Caries and Putrefactions of tlie 
Bones are owing to, or at leaſt promoted by, 
the vitions Diſpoſition of this juice, but 
alſo the Tophi, or Nodes of the Gout, and 
many of the Concretions of the Stone, are 
progenerated by its Intermixture; for if the 
 Lympha, and oleaginqus medullary Seroſity, 
and what other Humotirs may be diſchar- 
ged, or carried otherwiſe by Defluxiong, up- 
on the Joints of thoſe that are afflicted with 
the Gout, if they ſtagnate there, and con- 
tract a higher Degree of Acrimony, they are 
not only apt to paſs gradually through the 
cartilaginous Ineruſtation, but alſo in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, by their Activity, *penettate 
into the very Subſtance of the Bones: Here 
they abrade by little and little the glutinous 
Juice, and are not only impregnated with it, 
without any confiderable Detriment of the 
Bones, but alſo are ſaturated more auc more 


— 
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Nature makes uſe of in the Conſolidation 


Iu a brief Account of 


Anatomicaz 


by the Particles. db can ſeible 1. 
which is not reaſſum d by che Ba Jl 
whenever the faid ſtagnating Hy 


Mours «xp. 


Not be reaſſumd, or elle be diſpersd by - 
Tranſpiration, the more glutinous and vi by the! 
Part remains in the Joints, and is ar Ning. pro 

ted by the reiterated arthritical Def 1k 

and being ſaturated with the Partichs,s 2; 

the concreſcible Juice, is more and — erl. 


inſpifſated, till at laſt it turns into at 
ceous Maſs ; and this is the Reafon why the. 
Tophi, or Nodes are never to be ſeen bit 0 


the inveterate (out. 
„Fut if it happens, that Lime Pare ory 

beforefaid glutinous, and concreſcible 

ter that was detained: in the Joints, b f 


ſumd by and circulated: along wit ba: 
Blood till it be ſeparated in t ka 1 


and the ſame is not quickly evacuatel 
reaſon of its being mid. with the okay 


politt 


Juice, it will be, coagulated into Stone 
* 19 N 4 „ * 4 NI 
. which will be either more or leſs folid, in * 


Proportion as the ſaid offequs Juice is iir abe 
18 i i 


mixd with a greater or leſſer Quantity & | 
the fluid glutinous Matter; and this , the | »% 


ſuch a 
My t 
meets 

that 20 
thoſe | 
but al 
ance, 


Reaſon why. gouty Perſons are yery ofey 
afflicted alſo with This Stone, Neither is.it 
hard to conceive how this concieſcible Mat 
ter may eaſier and ſooner ſuffer 2 moreſalid 
Concretion in the Kedneys than in the 
Joints; for this concreſcible Matter big 
intermixd in the Joints” with the yh 

ity, it does not ſo al 


= 


and the oledginers Ser ke Þ 
coagulite as in the Kidneys, where it is ut Wh ver 
only deſtitute of this Serofity, but onthe nit 
contrary,” the Humours which: are cared Mi this 
thither being ſaturated with ſuch faline b bt th; 
ticles as are of a coagulating Nature, at Body al 
rather apt. to promote than retard ſuchz nolt ef 


* 


% 
Neither does this oſſeous Juice produe 
the Stone only in ſuch as are afflicted il 
the Gout, but alſo contributes its Share tt 
wards the Progeneration of them in tit 
Gat are not gouty, which ſeems to hay 
'TROs. - 33 


1 


0 certa 


Is certain that a great Nuinbet of Tm 
of the {: anguinectis Bd are branched of 
and diſperſed throughout all the Bones, dt 
more efpecially through thoſe that aft n 
quite ſo hard as the ref : And it is alot 
tefs certain, that, according to the con 
Rules of Circulation, the Blood ary 


end thither, and its circular Motion 
ge continued in them. Now if ſo it hap- 


tens, that this oſſeous Juice is convey'd thi- 
7 


- +00 great a. Quantity, or that it 
= 3 ors Bat than 1t ought to be, 
1 no Reaſon why we may not very ra- 
tionally ſuppoſe, that ſome Part of it at 
ert may repaſs into the Veins, and after 
the according to the Law of Cireulation, 
m be convey d to various Parts of the Bo- 
ay. If among others they are transterr d 
to the Kidneys, and ſegregated with the 
ather fluid Excrements, it is eaſie to ima- 
me, chat it being of a concreſcible Nature, 
it may very eaſy degenerate or coagulate . in- 

tone. == 
5 Concretion may happen alſo in other 
Parts of the Body after the ſame Manner; 
for if there be ſuch a Proportion and Diſ- 
poſition in the Secretory Pores of the Vet- 
fel, as to be able to tranſmit or ſecern ſome 
of the concreſcible Fuice in ſome Part or 
ather, it may eaſily be transformed there in- 
to a ſtony Subſtance, if it happens to meet 
there 55 ſome fluid Excrements that have 


fuch a Diſpoſition in them; or otherwiſe it 


may turn into an. offeous Subſtance, if it 
[meets with a proportionated Structure; ſo 
that according to this Hypotheſis, not only 
thoſe Concretions that produce the Stone, 
but alſo thoſe that form the oſſeous Sub- 
tance, which are frequently obſerved in di- 
dess Parts of the Body, may be explained 
In a very rational Method and Order. But 
pawithflanding all what has been ſaid up- 
du this Point, I will not pretend to deny, 
but that the Stone may be produced in the 


elpecially it may owe its Firſt Origin 
d certain Aliments which we frequently 


e luch as contain much of a glutinous Na- 

le, and argillous or terreſtrial Particles, 
eh as approach very near to that of the 
core · mention d oſſeous Juice. . 


OBSERVATION. VII. 


the Krulture f the Os Humeri, the. Os 
Cubiti, and Radii. 


* Ang, ſeem to hive very near the 


Box j alſo by divers other Cauſes; and that 
no 


tel upon; theſe muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to 


The Bones of the Hamerus, the Cubitus, 
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lame Contexture with thoſe of the ſuperior 
Limbs, according to the Account given of 


them before. 


For on the external Part they are compo- 
ſed of various Lamels, united cloſely toge- 
ther by the Means of the Claviculi; but on 
the interior Part their Compoſition is fra- 
med by divers Kinds of Lamels, which are 
diſpoſed in the ſame Order and Variety, 
and have the ſame Contexture, with that 
which has been deſcribd in the preceding 
Chapter, in relation to the Os-- Fervoris. - 
Neither are the Spongioſities in theſe Bones 
leſs ſurprizing in their Intertexture than ii - 
the. before-deicrib'd Bones; and therefore 
we judge 1t not ſuitable to our preſent Pur- 
poſe (which is to be as conciſe as conve- - 
niently way be) to trouble the Reader with 


4 - * 


needleſs Repetitions. 


But J cannot forbear to mention, that 
when I make a Compariſon betwixt - 
theſe Bones, a reaſonable Allowance muſt © 
be given, and a due Conſideration had, 
of their Magnitude, and what Proportion 
there is betwixt them; for the Radius and 


the Fibula being leſs than the other 


principal 


Bones of the Limbs, have therefore not ſo 
much of the Spongioſity, nor conſiſt of ſo 
many Lamels; ſo that this Compariſon or 
Likeneſs muſt not be taken in ſo ſtrict a 
Senſe, as if all their Spongioſities were for- 
med exactly in the. {ame Manner, and out 
of ſuch Lamels as are aſtogether like thoſe 
of the others; but muſt be conſider d rather 
as a Contexture made ig Imitation of them 
in the eſſential Parts, eſpecially in what re- 
lates to the Diſpoſition of. their ſmall Cells 
and Concamerations ; ſo that this Compa- 
riſon will bear only in a general Senſe, 


And, after all, if we ſhould enter upon 
a rigorous Examination of all the Differen- 


ces in the Spongioſities, it would prove a 
very hard Task, if not quite impoſſible, to 
meet wich very many of them, not only in 

Bones of diftcrent Kinds, but allo in thoſe 

of the ſame Sort, which are in all Reipects 
exactly like . unto one another: But this is 

not attended with any il! Conſequence, 11 
relation to their Uſetulneſs to their Parts; 
for let the Frame and Intertexture of the 
Laminæ be diſpoſed in what Manner it will, 
they never fail to form certain regular Cells 
and Concamerations, which are the only 


eſleni- Ts 
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| eſſential Parts that are required to the For- 
mation of theſe Spongioſities. 


OBSERVATION VIII. 
Rel tting to the Petrification of Bones. 


Some Months ago, on a high Mountain 
near Viterbo, call'd by the Inhabitants Saxe- 
tum, there were found in a Cavern, or ſome 
large Cleft, certain Fragments of very large 
Bones, and ſome Vertebræ, being as yet 
entire, which being put together, were by 
the vulgar Sort, by reaſon of their exceſſive 
Magnitude, taken for Giants Bones: But 
I very much queſtion whether they were 
humane Bones, they ſeeming to approach, 


both in reſpect of their Figure and Bulk, 


rather to the Bones of an Elephant; of 
which you may be eaſily convinced, if you 
compare them with the Bones belonging to 
a Skeleton of the fame Animal, which is 
ſet up and preſerved at Florence ; and there- 
fore I think it more rational to take them 
for the Bones of ſome large Elephant ; at 
teaſt, till by ſome other peculiar Bones, 
(which may be found there) ſuch as the Ca- 
nium, or thoſe of the Fingers, we may found 
our judgment upon a more ſure Diſcovery. 
- Fetides that, it feems much more probable, 
that ſuch- like bulky Creatures may have 
been tranſported into Itah, than that this 
Country ſhould have produced ſuch gigan- 
tick Men, which, as far as may be conjectur d 
from the ſaid Fragments, muft have been of 
out Thirty five Hands in Haghth. 

But without inſiſting any further upon 
this Matter, thus much is moſt certain, as 
well as peculiarly remarkable in them, that 
they began to ſhew us tuch Beginnings ot 
their Petrification, as may Icad us to ſome 
Knowledge of the Origin and Progreſs ot 
the Petrification of the Bones. 

Theſe Fragments of the Bones have ob- 
tained ſeveral Degrees of Petrification ; for 
in one Part you ſhall fee but juſt fomething 
like a Rudiment of it, but in another Part 
(though in the ſame Bone) ſomething more 
perfect; and in a Third a concreted {tony 
Subſtance, and that in a greater Quantity; 
which ſeem to indigitate to us Three diſte- 
rent Degrees of Petrification. 

In the Firſt Degree there appear certain 
whniſh and hard Twigs, which being the 
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Subſtance of the Bones, which 
calcin d by Age. 


grow harder, and be divided into n 
white and {mall Branches, 
botlr in Length and Breadth, 


plement ot the Petrification of theſe Boos 


which is not petrified, appears to 


over the Bone, nor in every Place in 


all, Nature has been intent upon theit (4 


even the hardeſt Bones to Aſhes, but it 


'Seafons of the Year, into that C 


Firſt: Rudiments of the -petrify;rs p. | 
the Bone, are diſperſed win ee 
ts friable an 
In the Second Degree, the he 


Iwigs being produced in. Lengt "lor 


h, leem 1 


which extendin 
| are turn d 
to white, hard, and lapideous Wat win 


is the laſt Degree, and the ultimate 


The remaining Subſtance of the 


Geng 

'y 
dark-red Colour, friable, and alen, 4 
cept in that Part which is next to the hy 
Concretion, which 1s of an Ad 
On the exterior Part of theſe Fr, 
there is a tartareous Subſtance, but Net il 


{ame Quantity. The beforeſaid Cilcmin 
is maniteſt from hence, that theſe Fr, 
will not flame in the Fire as other Bong 
but will turn red-hot, like the Stores 
calcin'd Bones. 
Now mark how Nature has proceed l 
the Petrification of theſe Bones, Fir d 


cination, and this ſhe accompliſhes nd 
ly by Length of Time, which will «a 


by the Help of hot Exhalations: Fa 
ſcems very rational, that ſuch- like bat 
pours may be elevated, eſpecially at cmi 


where thete Bones were laid up; and dia 
Calcination may be performed by the Mea 
ot certain Exhalations, is evident ffn 
Finloſophical Calcination or Preparatd 
the Hartſhorn, which is accompliſh | 
the Vapours ſublimated or raiſed fron 
hot Liquor; and the more or leſs bod 
Vapours are, the fooner or later is th 
cination accompliſh'd ; and therefore 19 
ing rational to fuppoſe, that the Vapo 
this Cavern were very moderate, this 
ci nation of the Bones was not performs 
by Length of Time. | 

And conſidering that theſe Fragme"-* 
conſiſt as well of a fibrous as 2 glu 
Subitance, (like all other Bones) 8 
theſe Subitances, during this flow VR 
tion, was foouct calcin'd than the c 


oO 
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Fix as ons Tertin Part eithef ofithe glu- united with the tartaregus Parts, might be 
tions or of the fibrous Subſtance was ſoon- coagulated into ſolid Bodies, not unlike 
e aud more perfectly reduced intd a C, . ſmall Twigs; as thete again, in Proceſs of 
che ſooner it was changed into a ſtony Sub- Time, and by their reiterated and freſh tar- 
ſance; for it 18 eaſy to concel ve, that du- tareous Imbibitions, and a continued Calci- 
ring the Winter Seaſon, abundance, os Moi- nation, might encreaſe both in their lapi- 
ure, ſaturated with tartarcous and. Rony d-ous Solidity and Bulk, (as has been rela- 
Particles, might drop from the Stones that ted before) till they did arrive to their full 
were over the Cavern 1nto 1t upon the Perfection of a compleat Petrification. 
de, and afterwards oon panetiate into „ „„ 
| the Bones, render d very ſpongious by their The ſaid offeous Fragments are kept, and 
Calcination ; and confequently thoſe Par- ſhewn to the Curious, in the Maſaum of 
gls of the Bones that were moſt calcin d, his Eminency the Cardinal Chi us. 9 
ind divided, into minute Particles, being 8 
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The EN LANA rio of the ſeveral FIGURES relating to this 
ITract of the HU MANE BONES. 


Figure I. repreſents a Skull with its Lamels. 


A, The Os Frontis. | E., E, E. The Lamels or oſſeous Scales ele- 
= T0 was; OE vated: - - : 
Sg Os Temporum, and its Plates divi- 3 The oſſeous Caviculi, in the proper Po- 
. - | . e ie 3 
| 'G,G, 6. The Sutures. 


Figure Il. repreſents the Claviculi of the external Subſtance of the Bones. 
4. The pointed perpendicular Claviculi. D. The inflected Qavicali, making an An- 
Z. The flat-headed perpendicular Clavi- gle. 5 WES | | 
1 . e, e. The Angles arifihg from the Flexion 
C The oblique Claviculi. of the Clæviculi. FN = 


| 


Figure III. repreſents the external and internal Lamels of the Os Frontis. 
[4BCGD,E, F. The Lamels of the exter- O, O, O. The corrugated Lamels of the in- 


nal Subſtance, | W» 
E. The Pit in this Bone. P. The Aeditullium, or the interna! Part 


of this Bone. 


figure IV. repreſents the Skull of an abortive Fœtus, according to its natural 


Maenitude. | waa 
4 The central Part of the Os Bregmatis, ments are extended. The white Spaces 
being more perfect than the reſt, : diſperſed betwixt the Filaments thew the 


„. The Sutures unto. which the Fila- Increment of the Bone. 


Figure V. ſhews the Origine and Increment of the Teeth call d the Molares, 
5 or Grinders. 


50, The Firſt Rudiments of the Denres C. The Square Place where the Root is to 
8 break forth. 
lee Progreſs of the external Part. Tt D. The 


—— — — 5 
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D. The external Part, ſome what more perfect. G, G. The 5 and did 
E. The Eirſt Beginning of the Root. to Three Tlbali. N ; 
F. The external Part I H. The Root compleated. | 
Figure VI. repreſents the Teeth, cut in the Mdalle, aud FT 1 f 
A, A. The exterior e with its Fi- C The external Part, er the Kernel; of 
laments. | Tooth. 40 
B. The Root. . 


B. Figure VII. 4 Piece of the ina Part of the Os demos, z ite « la 
or Scales divided. | 


c, C. The Claviculi belon ging to this Part, in their proper Poſition. 


4. Figure VIII. 4 Part of the more corrugated Lamel.” 
D, D. The Prominencies or Pleats of the ſame Lamel. 


Figure IX, No 1, ſhews. that theſe ſmall Bones are flat z. No a. Aer the 1 


ſmall Bones are round. 


4, 4. The ſmall Bones reſembling to the B, B. The ſmall Bones that reſemble un 


Cladiculi, having no Points. Twig e,, v 
* The ſhort ſmall Bones. 


YO Fig gure X. A Part of the leſs corrugated Lamel. 
D, D. Its Podeninencies or Pleats, or Wrinkles. 

E. Figure XI. 4 Part of the leſs perforated Lamel. 

H. Figure XII. A Part of the more perforated Lamel, 
G. Figure XIII. 4 Part of the reticular Lamel. 

v, v. The Framina of the fame Lamel. 

Figure XIV. repreſents the * Part of the Os Femoris, laid er; to: 
ther with its Lamels, in their proper Situation. | 


A, A. The external Subſtance. of the Os F, F, F. The reticular Lamels in their pic 
Femoris. per Poſition. 
B, B. The Lamels of the external Subſtance. &, G. A great Number of Foramina in i 


C. The Clæviculi belongi to this Part, Extremities of this Bone. 
G in their proper Poſition. 85 H. A miraculous Contexture repreſeatur 


we more corrugated Lamel. £0 Coagmentation of Roots 
E. E, E. The perjorated Lamels. 


Fi igure XV. and XVI. repreſent the before ſaid wiecaber _ furl 
after a different Manner... 
A. Figure XV. The external Part of the * 


J. The Lamels of the internal Subſtance. ture of a reticular Involucte! 
C. The nnraculous Contexture, in the Na- 


A. Figure XVI. The external Subſtance of the Bone. 
B. Repreſents the: miraculous Conterture; reſembling ta a Coagmentation of Subs 
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— o. Frontis, or Coronale, does form 
. T% ſuperior and anterior Part of the 
Kull Sued Coronalis ſtreiches acroſs 
tom one of the Ofſa Squammuſe to the other. 
3. The Eycbrows are Iwo bony Arches, 
upon which reſt the Muſcles that ſhut the 
Fyelids. They are placed immediately above 

Orbits. "It n 
of Their Head begins at the great Angle 
of the Eye, near the Root of the Noſe. 

5. But the Tail at the leſſer Angle of the 
E 


e. 
0 Upon the ſaid bony Arch that forms 
the Eyebrow is a Hole, through which paſs 
the ſanguinous Veſſels. Sometimes there 
are Two of theſe Holes, and ſometimes on- 
y 2 Chink. - 

J. The Foſſa of the ſuperior Lacrymal 
Glaxd is fituated in the Orbit, under the 
Til of the Eyebrows. 

6. The 4pophy/is of the Os Frontis, which 
ferms Part of the leſſer Angle of the Eye. 
& 1s zrticulated with the ſuperior Apophy/is 
of the Or Mali. | 

9. A {wall ſuperficial Farrow, in which 
s iferted the Pulley of the larger oblique 
Iuicls, Its Situation is in the Os Frontes, 
* be ſuperior Part of the great Angle of 


2 


. The tranſverſe Suture of the Noſe 
<5 from one of the great Angles of the 
* the other. 

7 Ile inferior and lateral Part of the 


Sonde, Which is conjoin d with the ſu- 


* 
7 


bet Fart of the Noſe: Then it deſcends 
In 10 the Pot s -by 


2 2 — — — — 


LE TON Decypher a, or a View of the Skeleton 
the Humane Bop r. Taken out of Monſieur Le Clerk's 
Exact and Compleat Oſteology. 1 


3 at the leſſer Angle of the other 

. 

13. The Offa Parietalia do form the ſupe- 

rior, middle, and lateral Part of the Skull. 
14. The Sutura Sagittalis reaches from the 

Sutura Lambdoides to the Coronali. 2 7 
15. On the Side of the Sutura Sagittalis, a 


little backwards, are Two ſmall Foramina, 


through which the ſanguineous Veſſels take 
their Paſſage. 1 8 

16. The e upon which reſts the 
Os Squammoſum of the Temples. 


17. The Os Occipitzs forms the poſterior 


Part of the Head. 


18. The Nuke is a large Prominency 


placed in the Middle of the Os Occipitis. 
19. Unto the Root of the Nuke is fa- 


ſten d on each Side a Muſcle calld the Tra-. 


pe ius, juſt at its lower Part. 

20. The Spine of the Os Occipitis is a Kind 
of a Ridge which ſtretches from the great 
Foramen, through which paſtes the - Spinal 
Marrow to the Root of the Nuke. This 
Spine ſerves to ſeparate Two Furrows on the 
Right and the Left, defign'd for the Inſer- 
tion of divers Muſcles. | 

21. The Furrows of the Complexius are 
above the Nuke, and divided by a Ridee. 

22. The Furrows of the Recti Minores are 
placed near the great Foramen, through 
which the Spinal Marrow deſcends, and ſe- 
parated by a Ridge. 

23. The Recti Majores are falten'd to the 
Sides of the ſmall Furrows of the Recti Ali- 
nores. 

24. The Furrows of the Muſculi Obliqai 
Minores, axe ſituated betwixt the great Fora- 
men of the Spinal Marrow and the Apophy/is 
Hajtoides, They are very flat. 

25. There is a {mall Prominency at the 
Edge of the out Foramen of the Spinal 
Marrow, — touches upon ancther ſmall 
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Prominency of the Firſt Vertebra, to prevent 


the Head from falling too mu 
when it is much extended. 85 

26. Upon the Edge of the great Foramen 
of the Spinal Marrow are placed Iwo large 
Prominencies, call'd the pophaſe Coronoides, 
which are articulated within the Cavities of 
the Firſt Fertebra of the Neck. 8 | 

27. At the Root of the Apophyſes Coronoi- 
des, upon the Edge of the great Foramen of 
the Occiput, there are certain Pits or ſmall 
Cavities, into which the large Aponeuro- 
tick Ligament that ties the Firſt Fertebra to 
the Occiput, has its Inſertion. a 

28. There is a fmall Prominency placed 
commonly at each Side of the Apophyſes Co- 
ronoides, unto which is faſten d the Liga- 
ment whicHf faſtens the Apophyſts Dentifor- 
nis of the Second Fertebra of the Neck. 

29. The Elongation of the Os Occipitis 
reaches from its great Foramen to the Vomer. 

30. To the Protuberancy that is in the 
Middle of the Elongation of the Os Occipi- 
tis, is faſten d on each Side the Muſcle 
Subaſophagæus. Unto the ſame Protube- 
ancy is tied a round Ligament, which pre- 
vents the Head from falling too much back - 
wards, 

31. That Part which touches upon the 
Point of the ep e Dentiforms of the Se- 
cond Vertebra of the Neck, upon which the 
Head turns like upon a Pivot, is placed at 


the anterior Part, upon the Brim of the 


great Foramen of the Occiput. 


32. The Sutara Lambdoides reaches from ö | t 
- Eyelids are faſten d. It is upon the Bim 


one of the Apophyſes Maſtoides to the other; 
and at this Suture the occipital Muſcles have 
their Originations. 


33. The Os Sphenoides, or Cuneiforme, 


reaches from one Temple to the other, un- 
der age ge 5 1 

Ihe poeinte opPyſis Upon which 
WE: the n 18 1 oft Middle of 
*he Os Sphænoides. 

35, The Apophyſes Pterigoides are placed 
about the Middle of the Os Sphænoides, to 
wit, one on ech Side of the Vomer, at the 
Roots of the laſt Tecth. 

36. The interior Aa of the Apophyſis Pte- 
rigoider, is that which is neareſt to the Vo- 
ey. 37. And the exterior Ala of the fame 
Arophy/s, is that which is moſt remote from 
. En es 
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ch backward 


interior Ala of t 


e | 
39. The Apoph 1 1 . below the 
| ot the ApOphy/s Pergoid: : 
that round which like a Walley gate 
Periſiaphylints luternus and the exif 94 
3 Baſ en 3 P 2 
40. At tlie Baht of the Apophyr Drown 
des there is a ſmall Farrow: Toh Un 
inſerted the Peritaphylinus Diterns, 
41. The Two Bones of the Noſe, - 
* 2 * _ 4 onthe Yee of th 
s ZVaſt, through which paſs the [anpyinn,. 
Veſſels. a 2 1 . York: Latim, 
43. A ſmall Point at the upper Part 
the Bone of the Noſe, towards the r | 
gle of the Eye, anto which is faſten th. 
Muſculus Attollens Naſi. # 
44. Certain Hollownefles at the inſeri 
Extremities of the Noſe, unto which is & 
ſten d the Cartilege call'd the Armin, 
45. The Os Unguis, ſituated at the gal 
Angle of the Eye. Ea 

46. A ſmall Furrow in the Os Unguir ig 
which is incloſed the lacrymal Gland, © 

42. The'Os . 

48. The ſuperior 1 1 of this Bone 
which forms the greateſt Part of the Aut 
of the Eye, and is articulated with the inks 
rior Apophy/is of the Os Frontis. 

49. A ſmail Hole on each of theſe Boe 
through. which paſſes a Branch of a Ven 
It is ſometimes wanting. 

50. The Place where the Cartilages of ih 


Which 
66, 
500 
Hculat 
the Suture of the leſſer Angle of the ty 
juſt W 8 bir ol the0 
I. Ihe polterior Apophyſis ot the Us 
Ji uk is articulated with the long $ 
phyſis of the Temple-Bone, to make a Mun 
of a Bridge for the Muſcle Crotaphytes. 
52. The anterior Apophyſis of the Or 
li, which is articulated with the {up 
Fart of the great Bone of the Upper M 
ns 
53. Certain Inequalities at the inf 
Part of the Os Mali, unto which is kl 
the Muſculus Maſſeter. | 
54. Ine ſquamous Part of the OL Ta 
rum, which is ſituated at the inferiot, : 
dle, and lateral Part of the l 


i the 
ee of 
69, 
be Car 
ent tl 


TT 
tat for 
43 
0 
ic 1 
72. A 

the d 
val Glan 


Skull. 101 
bnlpicuc 


A 
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te One 1 ee n bel 


e e Os Temp 

erior Part of the Os Temporum. 
2 3 The Muſcle that draws the Ear back- 
1; is faſten d to the ſuperior and ante- 


wit t of the Apophyſis Dlaftoides.. 


rior Pa 


ele Part of the Apophyſss Maſtoides. 
58. There is a certain hollow Channel at 
the interior Part of the Baſis of the Apophy- 


„ gellies of the Digaſtricus. 

oor At the Root of the Apophyſis Maſtoi- 
ls, on its poſterior Part is a ſmall Hole, 
touch which paſſes a large Vein, which 
carries the Blood into the Sinus Laterales. 


phys Manmillaris ; and, . 

61, To the End of the faid Apophyſis Sty- 
hides is faſten d the Ligament of the Cornua 
of the Os Hyoides. ; 
62. The Stylopharingæus is fa ſten d to the 
interior Part of the Apopſyſis Styloides ; and, 
6z. The Stylogloſſus to the anterior Part 
of the Syloideg. 

64, The Apophyſis Zygomaticus makes a 
- . an Arch with the Apophy/is of the 

Aali. h 

65. A Pit or Hollowneſs in the Shape of 


* 


Part of the Aveph Zygomaticus, unto. 
s | pophyſis £ygomaticits, unto 
1 hich the Maſculus Zygomaticis is faſten d. 


phlaides and Zygomaticus, into which is ar- 
culated the Head of the Lower Jaw-Bone. 
67. The Cavity of the Ear, ſituated be- 


66, Some Hollowneſſes about the Cavity 


Wc of the Ear. 

69. A ſmall Pit behind the Cavity of 
| be Exr, into which is faſten'd the Liga- 
nent that ties the Cartilage of the Ear. 


lt forms the lower Part of the Face. 

N The ſuperior Apophyſis of this Bone of 
e Upper Mandible, which forms Part of 
e Arch of the Noſe; | 

72. A Duct which reaches into the Cavity 
15 Note, in which is placed the lacry- 
bal Gland. The Beginning of this DuR is 
Miicuous in the great Angle of. the Eye. 


dir, Chirurgica, We. 


_ The Apophyſi Mt aſtiides is ſituated at 
. The Maſtoideus is faſten d to the po- 


v Madoides, through which paſſes one of 


60. The Apophyſis Styloides is near the Apo- 


2 Creſcent, in the Middle of the interior 


66. An oval Pit betwixt the Apophyſis 


mt the Apophy/is Zygomaticus and Styloides. 


a the Far, into which is faſten d the Carti- 


70. The Bone of the Upper Mandible, 


23: A Hole under the Orbit, through .. 


which paſſes a Branch of the Optick Nerve. 


74. A large ſuperficial Furrow under the | 
Orbit, into which is faſten d the Muſculus 


Inciſivus. 


75. The Muſculus Buccinator is faſten d 


above the Two laſt Teeth of the Molare. 
76. The pointed Abophyſis unto which the 


carneous Column of the Note is faſten d, is 
ſituated above the Dextes Inciſores, at the 


Edge of the Cavity of the Noſe. 


77. The Muſculus Dilatans of the Wings 
of the Noſe, is above the Root of the Dens - 


Canin. | 
78. Upon the Edge of the inferior Part 


of the Orbit, juſt below the lacrymal Hole, 
there is a ſmall Suture, unto which is faſten d 


the ſmall oblique Muſcle of the Eye. 


79. In the Mouth, betwixt the Dentes In- 
cifores, there is a Hole, through which paſ- 
es a ſmall Artery from the Palate into the 
Cavity of the Note, and a Vein which car- 


ries back the Blood. 
80. The Two Bones of the Palate are very 


ſmall and ſquare Bones, placed. at the Bot- ; 


tom of the Mouth. 


81. On the Sides of the finali Bones cf - 
the Palate, at the Roots of the laſt Molares, 
are Holes through which the Verdi Gaffativs - 


take their Paſſage. 


82, A {ſmall Apophy/is made by the Con- 
junction of the Two ſmall Bones of the Pa- 
late. 5 
83. The Dentes Iuciſores are placed in the 


fore Part of the Mouth. ” 
84. The Dentes Canini, or Eye-Teetb, on 
both Sides of the nciſores. 


85. The Ten largeſt Teeth of all are call'd, + 


the Molares. 


On the interior Part of the Sku l are obſervables + 


86. Under the Eyebrows in the Os. Fron- 


tis are Two large Caverns or Sinus. 


87. The oſſeous Lamina that ſeparates - 
theſe Two Sinus s, reaches frem above down 
to the Root of the Noe. . 
88. The Hole of Communication in the 


oſſeous Lamina, which ſeparates the Two 
Sinus g. ; | 


89. The Cells or Anfractuoſities of thete - 


Two Sinus. 


50, There is . a Hole in each of theſe &- 
BH 3, - 
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nuss, which penetrates into the Cavity of 
the Noltrils, for the Tranſmiſſion of the 
Lympha. = ; $7 

i. The offeous Circle ſituated at the Bot- 
tom of the Cavity of the Ear. 
92. The Sinuoſity of the oſſeous Circle, 
into which paſſes Part of the exterior Muſcle 
of the Ear. 

93. The Edge of the oſſeous Cirele, unto 
which is annexed the Membrane of the Tym- 
panum. This Edge runs quite round the in- 
terior Side of the Circle. 

2-1. The Barrel of the Tympanum is a Ca- 
vity ſituated below the oſſeous Circle. 

95. The Conduit through which the Air 
is convey'd to the Tympenurs reaches into 
the Mouth. 

96. A Condint which: from the Barrel 


reaches to the Cavity of the Apophy/ss Ha. 


_ Rorges. 

97. A Cavity of the ſuperior Part of the 
Barrel, 1n which are placed the Heads of the 
Malleus and the Hacus, — 
98. The Stapes is known by its Figure. 

29. The Foot of the Stapes is faſten d in 
the v Hole. 
180. The Head of the Stapes, or Stirrop, 
en the Side whereof is fatten'd its Muſcle. 
101, A ſmall. Edge in the Foramen Ovale, 
upon which reſts the Foot of the Stapes, the 
round Hole of the Barrel, which gives En- 
trince to the Air. 7 kt 
102, The Malleus, or Hammer, is fa ſten d 
to the Membrane of the Tympanum, in the 
Cavity of the Barrel. | 
192. The Head of the Hammer is round. 
104. The Handle of the Mlallkus is faften'd 
Jengthways to the Membrane of the Tympa- 
Nein. | 
105. Cavities and Prominencies in the 
Head of the Malleus, for the Articulation 
of its Head with the Iacus. | 
106. The interior Muſcle of the. Mallius 
is fatten'd under the Head of the Malleus. 
107. The 4popnyjis of the Malleus, unto 
which the Mulcle is falten'd, 25 
108. The Incus, or Anvil, at the Head of 
which there are Two Cavitics and one Pro- 
mipency, for its Articulation with the Head 
oi the Mulleus. 
129, A ſmall orbicular Bone, pl:ced be- 
twixt the long Abophyſs of the Anvil aud 
the Kad Of The Orzrrop, 


Bibliotheca Anatomic, ; 


110. A. Cavity at the Head of the fin 
into which is received the Convexity cf 
1mall On wo N | ur a 
III. ole of the Srapes, in wh; 
there is a Ridge for the fallen r 
Membrane. , | g n 
112. The Baſis or Foot of the Kae. 
113. The Fourth ſmall Bone belonging 
the Ear, calld the Orbicular, ſituated betyin 
the Head of the Stapes and the long Apply. 
fis of wr.” E | 11 
114. The Veftibulum is a Cavity ſ. 
behind the Foramen Ovale. « 1 
115. The Three ſemicircular Condlis; 


4 


do Wii,, 13 
116. The Superior; alt, 
117. The Inferior; and, Lobes 
118. The Aiddle Conduit ; are eafily dif, are di 

cernable by their Figure. | 125 

119. The Five Holes of the Three fen: 


circular Conduits, which have a-Communs 
cation in the Veſtibulum. i 
120. The common Entrance into the ſy 
perior and inferior Conduit. | 
121. The Cochlea is diſcernable by itz 
Figure. Oe 
122. The Spiral Lamina is made like 
Pair of Stams, ts” 
123. The Os Ethmoides, or ue b 
incloſed within the Cavity of the Noſe. 
124. The Os Planum is ſituated in the Or- 
bit, on the {ame Side where the great Augt 
of the Eye 1s. f 
125. There are certain ſpongious Lamelz 
which fill up almoſt the whole Cavity a 
the Noſe. cn | 
126. The flat Lamina divides the Node, i 
Conjunction with the Fomer, in Io fam 
127. The Os Spong ioſum is. ſcated at ile l. 
ferior Part of the Cavity of the Noſe. 
128. The Cartilage of the Noſe is faſten 
all along to the Furrow of the. Lamina 
129. A Ridge in the Cavity of the Nef 
made by the Conjunction of the Two lar 
Bones of the Upper Jaw. The Fomer rel 
all along upon this Spine or Ridge. 
120. The Vomer is a flat Lamina, Or Plath 


which ſeparates the. Noſe into Two Fats. br 9 
131. There is a ſinall Pit at the inna 32 


Part of the Vomer, which receives 2 {wal 
Atonbyſis, ieated in 
Conciforne, bet w ixt 
goines, 


the Middle of ale 
the Wings call d J 


132, Tk 


5 Medica, C hirurgi ca, &c. 
122. The tharp-edged Part of the Vomer is 
1 to a long Furrow ſituated above the 


| of the Palate. : 55 
a There 18s 4 large Sinus or Cavity 


> the Upper Jaw-Bone, which being 
No th Clandules, theſe furniſh a Lym- 
4 that diſtils into the Noſe when we lie 


aſleep upon one Side. 


n the Interior Part of the Skull are to be ob- 
E 

| 134. Two large Cavities in the Os Coro- 
we, in which are lodged. the Two anterior 
lobes of the Brain. Theſe Two Cavities 
re divided by a ſmall-Ridge. 


12, Several Protuberancies -hke Hillecks, 


anto which the Dura Mater is faſten d. 
W 1:5. A Furrow like a Gutter, all along 

ich, is faſten d the anterior Part of the 
Tonindinad Sinus. This Gutter begins at 
te ile of the Criſta Galli, and aſcends in- 
diy towards the fuperior Part of the O- 
nale. Sometimes it is only a Spine. 
127, At the Root of the Criſta Galli, on 


s falen'd the End of the lengitudinal Si- 


W 1:3. The Ridge, or the Criſta Galli, unto: 
ich the Dara Mater is faſten'd, is ſitua- 
dat the inferior. Part of the Os Coronale, 
lich it divides-as it were into Two Parts. 
139. The Os Cribroſum is an oſſeous La- 
na of the Os Ethmoides, pierced through 
th many Holes, through which the ſmall 
heads of the Nerves: of. the Eirſt Pair, 
lich go to the Noſe, take their Paflage. 
140. There are many ſmall Pits on the ſu- 
lor and interior Part of the Skull, in 
ich the Dura Mater is faſten d. Some- 
nes they are defective. | 
an There are many Holes in the ſupe- 
It and interior Part al he Skull, in which 
Dina Mater is faſten d. Sometimes theſe 
les alſo are wanting. 
22. Certain long Trace or Furrows-1n 
4 Parietaria, age by the Impreſſion 
the tanguincous Ve els, which in young 


ay loiged within theſe Gutters os 


: . Its Situation is in the 
lk of che Os Sphanoides. 5 


ts fore Part, is a round Hole, unto which 


b. The Hella Turcica, in which 18 lodged | 


1 7 

144. There are ſome final! Holes in the 
Sella Turcica, for the Paſſage of the ſangui- 
neous Veſſels; but they are conſpicuous on- 
ly in young People. 5 

145. There is alſo a Sinus or Cavity in the 
Fella Turcica, which is not conſpicuous un- 
leſs you ſaw the Sphencides aſunder. | 

146. An oſſeous Lamina which divides 
the Sinus of the Os Sphencides in Two Cayi-. 
__ | 
147. The anterior Apophyſes Clinoides, are 
calld thoſe Two Points that are placed ors 
the anterior Part, on the Sides of the Sl 


Turcisa. 


148. The poſterior Apophyſis Clindides ob 


the Sella Tarcica. 
149. Under the anterior Apophyſes Clindi- 


des are ſituated the Optick Holes, through + 
which the Optick. Nerves. paſs. - In theſe 
Holes are bellen d the Elevator of the Eye» 
Iids, the Major Obliguus, and ſeveral other 
Muſcles. 7 

150. A Chink of the Sphænoides is ſituated * 


immediately under the anterior Apophyſie 
Cinoides. It is of an Inch in Length, and 


gives Paſſage to the Motores Obliqui of the 
Eye, Cc. to the Sixth Pair of Nervcs, and 
to the. ſuperiar Branch of the .Fifth Pair, 


call'd the Opticł. 


151. There is a very {mall Hole at he 
pointed Angle of the great Chink we have 
mention'd juſt now, throygh which paſſes 
a Branch of the internal Carorides. 

152. There is a ſmall round Hole ſituated 
about Two Lines below the great Chink, and. 
at the Side of the Sella of the Os Sphenoides, - 
through which paſſes the inferior Twig ok 


the anterior Branch of the Fifth Parr. 


153. About Two Lines under the prece- 
ding {mall round Hole is the Foramen Ovale, 


through which the poſterior Branch of the 


Fifth Pair takes its Paſſage. . ä 
154. About a Line's Breadth from this F. 
ramen Ovale is a {mall Hole, through whick 
paſſes a Branch of the external Carotides. 
155. There. are Two large Chinks or 
d in the Side, of the Sella Turcica, 
which form the midd ie Part of the Baſi oh 
No Skull, which is the Receptacle ot. the 
min. GE: 
156. At the Point of the Os Petroſum, 
and on the Side of the Os l is ſitu- 
ated a large Foramen, which gives Eaſlage to 
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2 Branch of the interna! Carotidet, and the 
Fugular. | 5 
157. That Part of the Os Petroſum which 
is calld the Rock makes the internal Ear, 
- which incloſes the Organs of n 
158. There is a Gutter or Furrow ſtretch- 
ing all along the ſuperior Part of the Os 
Detroſum, into which paſſes a Sinus of the 
Dura Mater. This Furrow is ſometimes not 
„„ - 3 
159. Towards the Middle of the poſterior 
Part of the. Os Petroſam, is a Foramen that 
gives Paſſage to the Auditory Nerve. 
160. In the Elongation of the Occiput 
. there is a large hollow Gutter for the Re- 
ceptacle of the Medulla Elongata, and the 
- vertebral Arteries which enter into tlie Skull. 
161. Under the Os Petroſurn is a Foramen, 
through which the Spinal Nerve, and that 
of the Eighth Pair, takes its Fgreis. 
162. Juſt by the other Hole, under the 
O. Petroſum, is another Foramen, through 


- which the latera! Sinzss, which empty then- 


{elves into the internal Jugular, take their 
Egreſs. 

163. There is a long Furrow immediately 
under the Os Petroſum, into which paffes the 
Bottom of the Sack (as it is call d) of the 
internal Jugular, 

164. There is an oval Foramen upon the 
Edge of the great Hole of the Occipar, 
through which paſſes the Nerve of the 

Ninth Pair. This Hole is ſometimes double. 
1456s. Juſt behind, at the Root of the Con- 
q) li, there is a Hole, through which paſſes a 
hy which opens into the Sinus Verte- 
Alis. 

166. The great Hole of the Occiput, 
through which the Spinal Marrow does de- 
ſcend, is almoſt of the Bigneſs of Three 
Inches. 

167. Iwo great Cavities or Pits, in 
which are lodg d the Lobes of the Cerebellum. 

168. The Croſs of the Occiput, unto which 
the Dara Mater is ſtreightly united, runs 
croſs the whole interior Part of the Occiput. 
To the inferior Branch of the Croſs is faſten d 
the Duplicature of the Dara Mater, which 
b parates the Cerebellum into the right and left 

172 
169. To the ſuperior Branch of the Croſs 
is faſten'd the interlor Part of the longitudi- 
nal Sinus, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica,  _ 
170. The right Arm of the Goſ las ily 


tudinal Sinus. 


row, through which paſſes the left ling 


longitudinal Sinus is divaricated 


formed by the TWO Apophyſes wlll 


* 


$ 


Furrow, into which paſſes the 


right lorgt 
171. The left Arm of the Croſs Haga Bin 
Sinus. | 

172. In the Middle of the Croſ 


Haaite ot t 1sa lan 
Protuberancy. Tis in this a 


Into Ing 


Branches, to the Right and the Left, ws 1 
the lateral Sinus. Here is the Begining „ 
each of the lateral Sinuss, and the Ionen. len 
dinal Sinus. e 
173. The inferior Maxilla,, MM wi: 

174. The Symphy/is of the inferior My to 
dible, being that Part which conjons dens 
Chin in the Middle from above downyn 18. 

175. The Aophyſis Condyloides is that HM Chin 
Head which is 1narticulated with the $ alas 

of the Os Temporum. It is incirced ly 190 
Ligament, which ties the Mandible tov the B. 
Os Temporum, © 7 0.0008 Pure 0 

176. The Apophy/is Coracoides is that f. Tong, 
Point into which is inſerted the Tendon 91. 
the Crotaphytes. f , 5 | 7" 

177. Betwixt the Apophy ſis Condyloda a K 0 
Coronoides is a Sinus Tune bee Crelem Mil 
into the interior Part of which is falt be bie 
the Tendon of the Preripoidens, op 

178. The Angle cf the inferior Mu 
ble, is call'd that round Apophyþ which b Its 
ſituated under the Two great A 
call'd the Condyloides and the 4 55 ** 

179. On the exterior Side of the An:efAE.” ©” 
the Mandible is a ſuperficial Cavity, n 
which one of the Tendons of the Hy. 2 1 
is faſten C. 5 ? al 

180. At the Middle and inferior kuf 7 
the Mandible the Second Tendon & g in 
Maſſeter is laſten l. later 
181. To the inferior and exteriot fn 195 11 
the Baſs of the Mandible, towards tre: 
is faſten d the triangular Muſcle. r p. 

182. There is a Hole or Entmrt: MH e, 
Canal or Cavity, which runs quei narf 
the Mandible, into which paſs a Bui... 1 


the internal Jugular, a Branch of lber 
nal Carotide Artery, a Branch of tie 
of the internal Maxillary, and Three! 
ches of the Fifth Pair of Neve. 
Hole is ſituated under the great YH 


Meuca, Chinogica, Kc. | 325 
each Side of ce (Min 1 is placed faſten d to that Part where tlie Cartilago. An- 


17 1 f Holes: through! udnch che Veſſels nul arts 1 is united with the Aytehoi des. 


we enter into the Mandibie have rhiie | 198, Thie Epiglotts covers dhe Openiyg of 
{ .f 1870. Het 2 25 | the Litr "mx. $2 


Fr 180 Juſt the inferiqr ind. gekürt 199. The Firſt Ferttbrs of che Neck, or 


in are faſtond the Digaſtrici- the Atlas. 


«he Immedmtely above tlie preceding is 200. In the Middle of the Firſt “. withes 7 
gend e =b And, of the Neck is a Prominency, unto which 
186. Immedlat l 


e above this aft is fi- are faſten d the Auſculi Recti Minores, = 
rd the aver" Top 201. At the Side of the great Hole of the 
187. On [the interior Part: of the Roots Spinal'Marrow are Two large Cavities, into 
of the great Teeth the Mylohyoidans 1 is la- = ex %y Two A4pophyſes of the Occiput are 
d. articu ate 
18 Above the Angle of che Mandible, 202. The oblique aſcending Apphyſs is 
bn the interior Part; —_ ſuperficial Sas, call d that round Prominency which is aten 
wh which is ſaſten ditlie Agra. Previgai at 9 Side of each of the large Cavities. 
Jas Internus. | The oblique deſcending  Apophyſes 
189. On each Side of the e 2 of the are eat under the aſcending. 

Chin is a Pit, in vrhich is faſtend the _ 204. On the Side of each of the afcending 
clus Oudratas. 55 Apophyſes is a ſmall Furrow, through Teuch 
190. The Os Hyoides, n is 5 placed at paſſes the vertebral Artery, and the Ten 

th Bottom of the Mouth, and is of. the Ei- Pair of Neryes; - 
gute af .a Fork, ſer ves bor a u mop do che 205. A ſuperficial Cavity, into which! * 
Tongue: received the Side of the Dentiform A Hoy 
191. Unto the 46. of 25 0.5 Hyaides ſis of the Second V ertebra. This Cavi 
ne lend the Sternoſhaidæus, the 3 in the interior and anterior Part of the / Sg 
Wile $1{oceracohyordess, the Geniohyoideus, the ele of the Vertebra. 
Wt ,ideus,” and the Tongue. This Baſis 1 is _ 206. The tranſverſe . run hori- 
be biggelt Fart af the Nene. ꝛzontal on each Side of the Vericbra. 
192. Io the Cornua or Horns of ah Hyoi- 207. At the End of the tranſverſe 4ns- 
l is falten d a round Ligament, which .phy es of the Eirſt Vertebra are faſten d the 
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"th its other Extremity. is tied to che ſupe- 
jor Hory of the Cartilage Thyroides.. 
193. There is a large:Cavity at theBaſcof 
is Hyoides, into which is faften'd a- Liga- 
lt that faſtews: the Cartilage Hyoides, : 
194. The: Laryx. conſiſts:Of-Eive Watt 
es, to wit; ; 
105. The Scurifornzss, which is concave 
fili, and convex on the Outſide: At 
e interior Part of which are faſten d the 
Vives: and: the Myosſyroid jH © © 
196, The e ortlie Annular. The 
Merior Cricoidens has its Origination at the 
ior Part of this Carti lage; as. the Crico- 
Driidey; Poſterior mas his at its poſterior and 


petior Fart. The Cricothyroideus Lateralis 


lies at the interior Side of this Muſc le. 
197. The YH nid is placed. in. he Ca- Bod 


at the Scagtifa ais. It. is form d of Two . 


le which both together make that 
call d che Gotti. The Arptænoidaæus is 


_ phyſi Dentijor mis ſteddy. 
1 placed on each interior Side of the Ver- 


the Vertebral Artery. 
à large Cleft, which is on sach Side of the 


| foſcat Obliqui Majorets & Mimres.. 
208. A ſmall Promineacy, unto which is 


faſten d the Ligament whic keeps the Apo- 
Ihis Prominency 


tebra. 


209. In the Middle of the Vertebra for- 
ward is ſituated a ſmall Prominency, into 


which is faſten'd the Tendon of che MAuſcu. 


lus Longus. , 


210.: The Foramen through which paſſes 
Sometimes 1t 15 only 


deſcendin . Epophyſes, under the oſſeous Cir- 
cle of the Firit Hertebræ. 


214. The Apophyſis Dent iſormis of the Se- 


cond Vertebra is 1cared in the Middle of the 
Body of the Veriebra forward. 


the Apopiy/is . 1s 8 unto which is fa- 


ſten d 


112. A ſmall Prominency on each Side of 
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fiend a ſmall round Ligament, to keep 
Ready the Dentiform Process. 
213. A ſmall Protuberancy at the Middle 
of the Apophyſis Dentiformis, which is artt- 
culated with the interior Part of the Firſt 
Fertebra. ; 3 
214. There is a ſuperficial Cavity on each 
Side of the Spinous 77 of the Second 
Vertebra, into which is faſten d the Maſculus 
Obliquus Major. © FO 
2215. There is a Channel or Farrow on 
each Side of the Seven Yertebre of the Neck, 
in which do paſs the cervical Arteries. 


This Channel is form'd by the Holes that are 


in each of the tranſverſe Apophyſes. 
216. There is a Furrow or Gutter und 


each of the Spinous Apophyſes of the Six 1a 


Firſt Vertebræ of the Neck. This Gutter re- 
ciives the Back of the inferior Yertebra. 
217. On each Side of the Bodies of the 


Six inferior Vertebræ of the Neck, on the 


interior Part, is placed the Muſculus 


2 
218. There is a Cavity on each Side of the 


Body of the Vertebræ of the Back, which 
receives the Head of a Rib. | 

219. There is a Cavity on each tranſverſe 
Sable, which receives a Prominency of 
4 Rib. 


220. The Spinous Apophyſes of the Os Sa- 
crum, unto which is faſten d the Glutæus 
Major. They are in the Middle, and go 
— above downward on the poſterior 

alt. | | 

221. The great Foramen which runs all 
along the Os Sacrum from above downward, 


through which paſs Six large Branches of 


Nerves. 

222. Eight great Holes on the poſterior 
Part, through which Eight large Branches 
of the Nerves have their Egreſs. 

223. The great Foramen at the Extremity 
of the Os Sacram, through which a large 

Pair of Nerves have their N : 
224. Eight great interior Holes of the Os 
Sacrum, cover d with Membranes. 

225. The oblique Apophyſes of the Os Sa- 
erum. They are ſeated on the poſterior Part, 
all along on each Side of the — 

226, The concave Part of the Os Sacruws 
ſuſtains the Inteſfinum Rectum, the Matrix, 
and the Bladder, 


227. The Os Coccigis is a Kind of a Tail, 
Hed to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum. It d 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


Sternum, and is call'd the. 


num 
of the Clavicala:- 


Side of the Sternum, which . receives tit 
Ends of the Rs. 


that is placd at the undermoſt Part 1 


Originations to the e „„ An OE | 
ns A bunt 2131 05 Lees den 

228, There is a fmall Sinus ſituateq 3. 
ſuperior Part of the Os Cootigh . 
the laſt Pertcbra of the. Os Sacrum id Naeh 
229. The Head on the poſterior bas 
the Rib, which enters into a Cavity, of tþ 
Body We 1 N 

230. A ſmall Protuberancy at a Fino. 
Diſtance from the poſterio Extrerkity dt. 
Rib, which enters into a' Cayity cf the 
tranſverſe Apophyfis of the Vertebr 


231. A long Furrow in the interio | 
of the Rib, through which the Ina” 
Artery, Vein, and Nerve, take tleir ba. 


ſupports the Intefinums Rechen, 1d g, 
| ( (F 


A WN ak 
22. Near the Ribs, at an Inch's Difme 
backwards, is faſten d the Ligament wiid 
ties the Rib with the Vertebra. 
233. The Sternum forms the anterior al 
middle Part of the Thorax, or Cheſt. 
234. The Firſt Bone of the Sternum mla 
the tuperior Part of it. 228 
23 1 That Gutter or Furrow. through 
which paſſes the Trachea Arteria is tut 
at the ſuperior and interior Part of the 
236. On each Side of the beforeſaid Fur 
row, and on the ſuperior Part of the qu. 
u, is a Sinus, which receives the Extrenty 


237. The Hol lewneſſes alt along on ad 


238. The Cartilage Fiphoider is the Pr 


Sternum, RET, 
7 * All along the middle. and inne fi 
of the Steruum, the. Mediaſfinum is fia 
to 1. FFV. e f 
4s. There is a Prutuberancy on each 
of t off > es which the Fern 
Fee, ont Hh 
20 On each Side of the Cartilagt* 
phoides are faſten d the Two Maſculi Rei. 
242. The (lavicula is-{ituated immun 
above the Ribs. N * 
243. Superficial Cavities at the wunde 
of the Clavicwla, into which the Sm 
— . 9 
244. The. round and convex Pan 
— 265 


— — — 


Urrow. 
Aitundy; 
260. | 
hends 2 
8 placec 
261. 
262. 
ttemity! 


„, The fat Extremity- of the Clavicwa, 
Fes is articulated wirh the Acromion. . 
2 4 The Two'large Bones ſitnated at the 

ior Part of the Back are call'd the Om0- 


1 the long tranſverſe Apophyſic is cal ld 
the Hine of the Omoplat a. 8 
248. In the Cavity that 18 above the Spine 
of the Omoplata, the Muſculus Supraſpinatus 
its Inſertion. „ pL 
2 In the Cavity that 1s below the Spine 
of 64 Omoplata, is placed the Muſculus In- 
a. The Brim of the ſuperior Part of the 
Onoplata, is call'd the ſuperior Side of the 
6 TED, BY SO 
13 All that Side of the Omoplata which 
looks forward, is call'd the inferior Side of 
, / 
252. All that Side which looks towards 


the Spine of the Back, is call d the Baſis of 


the Owoplata. EY 
253, The inferior Point 1s-call'd the infe- 
rior Angle of the Omoplata. RS 
254. The Extremity of the Spine of the 
Omiplata is call'd the Acromion. The Deltoi- 
des is faſtend to it. ISS 
255, Upon the Brim of the Cavity into 
which the Arm is articulated, is a long Apo- 
hyjs, call'd the Apophyſss Coracoides. To its 
. are faſten d the Pectoralis Minor, 
the Biceps, and the Coracoides. - 
256, The ſuperficial Cavity of the Omo- 
pars, into which the Head of the Humerus 
$ articulated. 


257. On the exterior Part of the Extre- 


mity of the Acromion there 1s a ſmall ſuper- 
feial Cavity, which receives the End of the 
Unicula, | 

253. All about the Edge of the Cavity 
or the Owoplara, which receives the Os Hu- 
mer, is faſten d a cartilaginous Ligament, 
Which adds to the Depth of the Cavity. 

259. All aleng the inferior Side, at the 


xterior 'Brim of the Omuplata, is a long 
urow, in which lies the Muſculus Paruus 


Mundus. | 


260. In that large Cavity which compre- 


hends 21] the interior Part of the Omoplata, 
I placed the Maſculus Subſcapularts. 
201, The Humerus. | 


252. The round Part which is at its Ex- 


Kmity is calld the Head of the Hamerus. 


Medica,” Chirurgica, &c. 327 


263. A long Furrow or Hollowneſs, 
which begins upon the Head of the Hume- 


ru, in which is plac d one of the Tendons 


of the Biceps. 5 5 

264. At the inferior, internal, and lateral 
Part of the Humeras, there is an Apophy/is 
of an Inch long, which runs into a Point 


call'd the interior Condylas. At this Apophy=" 


5 all the Flexors of the Carpus, the Pronator 
Rotundas, and the Flexor of the Fingers 
call d the Sublimis, and the Palmars, have 
their Originations. | 

265. At the exterior Condylus the Exten- 
fors of the Carpus, and the Brevis Supinator, 
and Extenſor of the Fingers, take their 
Origin. This Condylus is plac'd at the exte- 
rior and lateral Part of the Humerus. | 

266. There is a large Cavity on the infe- 


rior and poſterior Part of the Os Humeri, 


into which the Olecranum is fix d. 
267. At the inferior and anterior Part of 


the Os Humeri is a ſmall Sinus, into which 


is articulated the ſuperior 4pophy/is of the 
Cabitus when the Arm is bent. 

268, On the exterior Part of the Os Hu- 
meri there is a Ridge or Spine, unto which 
is faſten'd the Brachiæus Externus. 

269. At the lowermoſt Extremity of the 


Os Humeri there are Two Sinass, divided 
by a Ridge or Spine, which is received into - 


a Sinus of the Os Cubiti. | 
270. The interior Sinus, which receives 
an Apophy/is of the Os Humeri. 
271. The exterior Sinus, which receives 
the Edge of tlie Cavity of the Radius. 
272. The Os Cubiti, 
273. The Olecranum is that large Apophy/is 


vrhich terminates in a Beak, which is ſitua- 
ted upon the ſuperior and poſterior Part of 
the Os Cubiti. Into this Apophy/is the Ten- 

don of the Extenſor Longus and Brevis of the - 
Arm, and the Tendon of the Brachiæus Ex- 
. terns, are faſten d. 


274. There 1s a large Cavity at the ſupe- 

rior Part of the Os Cubiti, in which rowls 

the Os Humeri. MI | 
275. A Sinus like a Creſcent, in which 


the Kadius turns, for the Pronation and Su- 


pination. This Sinus is at the ſuperior, ex- 
ternal, lateral Part of the Os Cubiti. 
276. At the ſuperior and anterior Part of 


the Os Cubiti is a ſhort. pointed Apophy/ir, - 
which is articulated with a Sinus of the in- 


Vy 2 ferior 


A EAI 1 * 
s v2 * 
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328 
ferior and anterior Pitt of 'the Hume- 
JJ A TIO U ach O% 
,. 297. A Promineney like a Spine imme- 
Kr under the Sen of the O Qubiti 
in... which turns: the Brün, of the. Radins. 
Unto this Prominency is falten d-the bei? 
don of the Brachiæus. 9 ö ! F200 6 10 
278. A long ſharp-edged Apophyſis ſiretch- 
ing all along the Gitas towards the Rides, 
all along unto. which is faften'd a large Li- 
gament, which ties the Cabitus to the Kxdius. 
279. The Apophy/is Styloides is a Point at 
the lowermolt E&treniny of. the Os Culiti, 


280. The Radius is that Bone Which, to- 
gether with the Cubitus, forms the fore 
281. The Cavity which is juſt at the ſupe- 
nor Extremity of the Rad#as, is that which 
vecei ves an Apophyſss of the Hwunmerus, 
282. There is a Prominency about an 


Inch below the ſuperior Head of the Ra- 


dius, which receives the Tendon of the Bi- 
SS a nw 3 Lott Fe 
283. Unto the long ſharp-edged Apophy- 
fir which ſtretches almoft all 0b 
dias, there is faſten'd a large Ligament, which 
ties this Bone together with the Cabitus. 

284. The Two Cavities that are at the 
Iowermoſt Extremity of the Kadius, receive 
the Two Bones of the Carpus. 

285. The Cavity that is like a Creſcent 
on the inferior Part of the Kadius, receives 
oy Side of the inferior Head of the Os Gi 

iti, | 

286. The Apophyſis Slyloides prevents the 
Uipping of the Wriſt outwards. This Apo- 
phy ſis is ſituated on, the Outſide of the low- 
ermoſt Part of the Rantas. 


287. The Annular Ligament is faſtend 


upon the Bone that is without the Rank. 
288. The Bone that ſuſtains the Thumb 


has a long pointed Apophyſs, unto. which 


the Annular Ligament is faſten d at one 
End, as alſo the Flexor Carp. 

289. The Ant ular Ligament is faſten d 
allo to the Apophyſis of the Fult Bone of the 
Second Rank of the Fingers. 


0 0 c + &£& 9 
3 e Hv N 
o . * , w 
I. , : — 
; 1 * . | 


which prevents the Carprs fromſhpping in- 
the Phulanxes of..the Fir 


join'd with the Os Sacrum, are calld the 


| ference'of the Os Ilium. | 


18 faſten d 0 the ee nor Patt of 1175 
(arpi, web Is ee the. Rnak; >." 
292, There is a. Toint er Prenüneg 
the inferior Part of the 05 Mee K 
culus Cubit us Eætennas ſaſſen di ig. Was a 
293. All along the Phalanres, o Nauk, 
of the Fingers; on the Inſidę, are ceng 
Gutters or Furrows, into which theT Ke 
dons of the Flexors of the Fingas are in. 
lefty d: TM 24 e wh 
294. All along the Sides of the Fingen 
are alſo; certain Ridges, unte which are . 
ſtend the Ligaments of the Tendons of thy 
Flexors of the Fingers. 


o 


* 
. 
* 
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| IDES : Now is a Carte 
into which is articulated the Head of tach 
Bone of the Matacar pu: 

296. The Iwo large Bones that axecon. 


Offa Innominata. r 
297. The Sinuss and Apophhyſes at ile po- 
Renor, Part of the Os Hium, which are yr 
ticulated at the Sides of the Os Sacrum 
298. There is a great Cayity on che cites 
rior Part, in which Thtee Muſcles are ledg', 
299. There is a. Chink at the inferior and 

anterior Part of the Os Niue, through which 
paſſes the Teridon of the Oburatores. 
300. There is a pointed Prominency. on 
the anterior Part of the Os Ilium, which is 
call'd its ſuperior and antertor Spine. | 
301. The interior Lip of the Os Jim 1s 
the inferior Brim of the ſuperior Circumte- 
rence of. the Qs HU -:Þ iy ft 
302. The external Lip of the Os lim s 
the exterior Edge of the ſuperior Cucunty 


316, U 
jemity 
patent, 
thin tl 
317, £ 
ualittes 
nt of t] 
füllen 
united 
ny, 
105 
318. 
under 
alld 
150 
ih 0 is 
the I 


ater 
320. 
at 75 


rig 


303. The anterior and inferior $pite of tle 
Os Alium, is the Apophyſis which. is betwut 
the ſuperior Spine and the great Cavity. 
304. The Os Iſbium does form the/intenot | 
and poſterior. Part of the Os Iunoinihatun. 
305. The Protuberancy of the pwn, u 
that large Apophy/is upon which we do itt. 
306. The Spine of the Ihium, is x68 6 he | 


Point that is under the Iſhium, 


290. The Antitenar of the Thumb is fa- Cavity, and which looks towards. the ” 321. 
ſten d to the Os Mietacarpi, which ſuſtains Sacrum. One of the Quadrigemini isfa en | 
„ 1616 < e | wh X0t 


the Iadex on the interior Part. 


307. There | Ut, 


e of, the him and its Protuberahoy, 
buch which paſtes the Obturator Inter nus. 


une Thare is adharge Fafrram betwins the 


E Cuy, about which are faſten d the 
eee O25 4 LEST 
1 The Os Pubis forms the anterior Part 
{ the 0s Innominatum. 6 bud dt f 12 
219, On the fuperior Part of the Foramen 
ſi, under the Cavity, is a Furrow, 
gugh winch the Iliack Veins and Arte- 
wlave their Paſſage. ee. 
11, On the Os Fabis, bet wirt the Cavity 
the Protuberancy, there is a large Fur- 
uin the Shape of a Creſcent, through 
wich paſs the Thack Veins and Artenes, 
al the Spertnatick Veſſels. = 


ich makes an Angle betwixt rhe Two 
% Pubs, is placd and faſlen d the Yard 
(the Cin s. 5 
13, The ſuperior and anterior Part of 
V Pubis, for about an Inch on each 
& 1s call'd the Spine. The 4»ſcali Recti 
tte Abdomen are faſten d to this Spine. 
zig. The Femur, or the Thigh-Bone. 
315. On its fupertor Part is the Head of 
Ne femur. . | 
316, Unto the Sinus which is at the Ex- 
emity of the Femur is faſten'd a round Li- 
ment, which ties the Head of this Bone 
thin the Cavity of the Os Iſbium. 
317. A Kind of a Circle made by the In- 
Julttes which are all round the inferior 
nt of the Head of the Femur, unto which 
alten'd a Kind of a Promineney, which 
united again to the exterior Edge of the 
Wy, and contains a Sort of an unctuous 
ance, which renders the Join: ſupple. 
318. The ſlender Part of the Bone, which 
under the Head, and upon which it1clts, 
alld the Neck of the Fmur. 
319. The great Trochanter is call'd a large 
MG which is at the Side of the Head 
| 1 705 unto which ſeveral Muſcles 
7. There is a Sims at the Root of the 
P Trochanter, into which the Muſculi 
1 g 4 La winks] are — 
. ener 179hanter is an Apophyſs 

45 > the great 8 The 
1 247 and the Jiacus is faſten d 


35 There is a lurge oval Foramemunder 


that receives the Rorula, 
330. The Korula is a round Bone, fituatet : 
at the inferior Part of the mur. 

331. A Prominency which ſtretches from 
above downwards under the. Kotala. This 
Prominency enters into a Cavity which is at 
the inferior and anterior Part of the Femur. 
332. A pointed Prominency on the infe- 
rior Part of the Kotula, upon which is fa- 
ſten'd a large Ligament, which is faſten'd a- 
ſo to the F mur with its other Extremity. 

333. The Tibia is calld the great Bone of 
the Leg. 


32a. There is a finall Apophy/ic at the 
rior Part of which is faften'd the Tendon of 
the Glutuut I 1 


x 


mity of the Thigh-Bone. TILT 
326. The great Cavity betwixt the Two » 
Coli, which receives a Prominency of the 
zi, Within that Space or Interſtice 701 | es | 
327. On each interior Pa 
there is a Cavit 
Ligament. 
328. A Sinus on 


55 | 


4 


334. The Epiphyſis of the Tibia is calld 
that large Head which is ſituated at its ſupe- 
rior L's f _ 6 

. There is an Apophyſis on the Middle 
of 1 Epiphyſis of the Tibia, which is recei- 
ved into the Interſtice of the Two Promi- 

nencies of the Femur. RH 
336. There are Two Cavities at the ſupe- 
rior Part of the Tibia, to wit, one on each 

Side of an Apophyſis, that is ſituated upon 

the Middle of this Bone. Theſe Two Ca- 

vities receive the Two Prominencies of the 

Femur. | | 


337. Ui to 


. 


r. | 9 

— Ridge which runs 21 
along the poſterior Part of tlie Femur, has 
feveral Maſcles faſten d to it. 
3324. The interior Condy lum of the Thigh 
Bone, is a large Apophyſis on the interior 
TIC - the lowermoſt Extremity of the 
Vgn. N Ys 
325. The exterior Condylus of the Thigh- - 
Bone, is that large Apophyfir which is plac'd 
at the exterior Part oſ the lowermoſt Extre- 


- 
* 
% 
8 ” m— re ᷣ rr E 


. rt of tlie Cond [yl - 
y, which receives a nervous 


the Side of the exterior 
Condyins, in which is faſten d a large Liga- 
ment, which is tied allo to the Perone. 

329. A Cavity betwixt the Two Condyli, 


which are on the lower Part of the Rur, 
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330 
- 337. Unto the Root of the ene 
-which is at the anterior Part of the ſuperior 
Extremity of the Tibia, there are faſten d on 
each Side Two nervous Ligaments, which 
with their other Extremities are faſten d to 
the inferior Part of the Femur. : 
338. There is a ſmall round Head, incru- 
Rated with a Cartilage, ſeated on the exterior 
Side of the Ridge of the Femur backwards, 


which enters into the lateral, ſuperior, ard 


internal Part of the Perone. 54 

339. There is a Protuberancy on the ante- 
rior and ſuperior Part of the Tibia, about 
Two Inches below the Epiphy/is, unto which 
are faſten d the Exienſores of the Leg. 


340. The external Ridge of the Tibia, 


unto which is faſten'd a large Ligament, 
which ties the Tibia and the Perone together. 
It is pretty ſharp-edged, and runs all along 
the external lateral Side of the Tibia. 

341. A ſuperficial Furrow on the interior 
Side of the ſuperior Epiphyſis of the Tibia, 
in which is faſten d a large Ligament, which 


at its other Extremity is tied to the Side of Hicus are faſten d to the ſuperior and a 


the interior Apophyſis of the Fmur. 

342. At the ſuperior and poſterior Part 
of the Tibia and Perone, in that Part where 
theſe Two Bones touch together, the Exten- 


ſor of the Foot, the Flexors of the Toes, and 


the Muſculus Longus, have their Origina- 
tions, 
43. A ſuperficial Sinus on the exterior 
Side of the ſuperior Epiphy/is of the Tibia, 
in which is fatten'd a 5 e Ligament, that 
is tied with its other End to the exterior 
vide of e © 5 
344. The Spine or Firſt Line of the Ti- 
bia, is that edged Part of the Bone which 
runs all along its anterior Part. 
345. The interior Ridge or Edge, is that 
* Line which runs all along its interior 
Part. | 


346. The flat interior Part is on the inner 


Side of this Bone. at, 

347. The flat exterior Part of this Bone 
is on the exterior Side. Upon this are plac d 
many Mulcles. 


348. The flat poſterior Part of the Tibia is 
on its Backſide; and ſeveral Muſcles are 


plac'd on it. 

349. The long Apophy/3s that is ſituated 
at tlie lowermoſt Part of the Tibia, does form 
the Malloulus Interns, and prevents the Dit- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica 
location of the Foot on that Side, 1, 


which the Tendon of the Peroyes; 


Y 353. The Perone 1s the leſſer Bote of t 


is articulated with the Tibia. 


nular Ligament is faſten d alſo to 5 ö 
pendix. 30, < K e 1 Feceive 
350. There is a Cavity juſt at the Eng 

the Malleolut Internut of the Tibia, Yhray l 


As a Ia Al 
351. In the great Furro which ir cu 
anterior and lowermoſt Part of the Tibig 
Perone 1s L mg ng on bg One 9 
352. There 18 a large Cavity at thaw 
lower End of the Tibia in wicht 
lagus is inarticulatde. 


0 2 | 
354. The ſmall Sinus that is ſituated #4 
ſuperior and internal Part of the Pm 
ceives a ſmall Apophy/is that is placed 
ſuperior Part of the Tibia. 
355. The Tendon of the Biceps is fa 
to the ſuperior and poſterior Part of 
Perone. | 13 

356. The Faſcialata and the Permy} 


rior Part of the Perone. 7 
357. The Flexor of the Great Toe, if 
ſten d to that upper Part of the Perox whe 
it is conjoind with the Tibia. 21 
358. The edged Ridge which mz! 
along the interior Part of the Peron, un 
which is faſten'd a membranous Liyang 
which from thence extends to the T 
359. From the pointed Head at them 
rior Part of the Perone, which mals 
external Part of the Foot, ariſes the Anu 
lar Ligament. — 
360. The flat, interior, lateral, and 
rior Part of the Perone, is conjoind ! 
the Side of the Aſtralagis. 7 
361. Through the Chink or Cleft at 
End of the inferior Head of the Fn 
which makes the exterior Part of theft 
paſſes the Tendon of the Flexor of the 
362. The Aftralagas is a large Bone af 
Tarſur, and the higheſt of the Foot, vi 


363. The long Apophyſis that is ſil 
at 8 anterior Part of the Afralags, Ol 
into the Cavity of the Os Navicware 

64. There is a large Cavity unit 
A 75 75 1, which receives the lupeno'! 


of the Calcancum. 
; | 355 


* 


4% The interior Side of the Miralagus 
365. the Malleolus Internus- —— rn? 
mas, Ihe exterior Side of the Afralagus 
5 ca the Malleolus Externns. © 

25 On the interior Side of the Frala- 
Fl {nil rugged Sinus, into which is 
Fand a Ligarent, Which tics the Bones of 
tte Leg [0 the Talus. | 1b Ce. WES 
368, Upon the Elongation of the Bone 
the Atralagus there is a Cavity, into 
hich enters a large of iq! which is 
Eted at the inferior Part of the Tibia. 
369. A Channel'or Furrow on the hinder 
„To the Afralagus, which reaches to its 
"terior Side, through which paſs the Ten- 
ions of the Muſcles of the Foot. 

zo. A Channel on the ane Part of 
te Afralagus, which ſtretches to the exte- 
er Side; into which paſſes a Ligament, 


zul. The Sinus that is under the Afrala-. 
, and reaches from one Side to the other, 
full of a gelatinous Subſtance, that moi- 
ſens the Ligaments of the Foot. 
352. The Calcaneum is the largeſt Bone of 
WeTarſus, - E 5 ON 1 £ 
. Lie great Cavity of the Calcaneum 


werves the inferior Part of the Afrala- 


374. Ihe Cavity which is at the End of 
he Culcaneum, on its anterior Part, receives 
the Os Cuboides. N 

375. On the interior Side of the Calca- 
m is a Furrow, through which paſſes the 
endon which moves the Foot obliquely, 
ie Iendons of the Flexors of the Foot, a 
an, a Nerve, and an Artery. 

376. The flat Part of the poſterior Extre- 
nity ok the Calcanturs, into which is fa- 
end the Tendon of Achilles, that of the 
Flantaris, and Solas. KC TIO Hts 

| 377. The Os Naviculare is plac d betwixt 
f diralagas and the- Three Oſſa Cuneiſor. 


' which receive the Three O/ſa Cuneiſormia. 


dich tics the Bones of the Leg with the 


Medica, Chirurgica, Ge. — = 


78. The great Cavity on the poſterior 

Patt of the 18 2 = 

379. Three very ſuperficial Cavities u 
the anterior Part of the Os Naviculare, 
380. The Os Cuboides is ſituated betwixt 
the Calc aneum, the Little Toe, and its next 
— ͤ v 
381. The poſterior Part of the Cuboides is 
received ãnto the anterior Sinus of the Elon- 
gation of the Calcaneum. : 


382. Two very ſuperficial Cavities on the 
anterior Extremity of the Caboides; which 
receive Fwo Bones of the Melat arſus. 2 

283. The internal lateral Part of the Cu- 
boides, vrhich receives one of the Ofſa Cunei- 
384. A long Furrow in the interior Part 
- the Cuboides, through which paſſes a Ten + 
don. ; | . 
25 The Three Ofſa Cuneiſormia are ſitua- 
ed betwixt the Os -Naviculare, the Cuboides, 
and Three Bones of the Metatarſus. 
386. A ſmall Prominency under the C. 
neiſorme Medium, into which the poſterior 


Muſculus Tibialis has its Inſertion: - 


387. The Five Bones of the Metatar ſus 
are ſituated betwixt thoſe of the Tarſus and 


of the Toes. ö 


2388. A poet neg under the Bone . 

of the Metatarſus, which ſuſtains the Great... 

Toe on the poſterior Part. 5 ä 
389. A long pointed Apophyfic at the po- 


ſterior Part of the Bone of the Aetatarſuß, 
vrhich ſuſtains the Greaf Toe. Unto this 
Hſis the Tenden of the Peronæus is ſfa- 


- 


A 
fend. 


390. Two Cavities under the Os Meta- 
tar ſi, which ſuſtains the Great Toe, and the 
anterior Part. In theſe Cavities are plac d 
Two of the Oſſa Seſamoides. 

391. Small artieular Prominencies at the 
Extremities of each Bone, that form the Ex- 
tremities of the Toes. Unto this ſmall Cir- - 
cle is faſten'd each Angle of the Toes. 
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Would have all thoſe that apply them- 
1 ſelves tothe Study of Anatomy and Chi- 
rurgery, not to be ignorant, that there is a 
certain Way of Whitening and beautifying 
of Bones, ſo that they appear not much in- 
ferior in their Luſtre to Ivory it ſelf. Hew- 
ever, this is a Work of Tyne and Patience: 
And you muſt take Care, after you have ar- 


tificially and nicely boi ld your Bones, to 


expoſe them Day and Night, both in Rein 
and Sun-ſhine, to the {pres Air and the Sun: 
Beams, and that in ſome higli or eminent 
Place near the Top of the Hguſe, which 
faces the Eaft and South Sun. This is molt 
conveniently to be done, or at leaſt begun, 
after the Hybernal Solſtice, towards the lat- 
ter End of December, (which ought to be pe- 
culiarly taken Notice of) the Months of 
January, February, March, April, and May 
alſo, being more proper for this Operation 
than any other Months -or Seaſons of the 
whole Year. Thoſe that are deſirous to 
know the true Reaſons thereof, may be {a- 
tisfied therein by my Commentary concer- 
ning the Malignant Fevers, and out of my 
Account of the Leuticula Paluſtris. | 

I will only add thus much at this Tune, 
That there 1s a certain Way of exalting (as 
the Chymiſts call it) the Salli which is con- 
rained in the Snow and Rain during the 
Winter and Spring Seaſons for our preſent 
Purpoſe. Jo effect this, you mult take ſome 
large Fragments, of about a Cubit in Length, 
of the beſt Slates you can get, and dip theſe 
Boncs, or rather macerate them, for many 
Days, or for ſevera! Weeks together. Theſe 
Fragments of the Slates, whilſt they are ve- 
ry wet, and without being dried, you muſt 
put under the Bones that are to be expoſed 
to the Air, and that upon a broad Table 
nade of Deal Board or Planks, but not of 


4 rs 
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Iime of its Riſing 


as beforeſaid to the Sum and Air. 


Coction, is imbibd by the ſand, lr a 
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Gu 
Oak 3 the Edges. whereof mut be ic; - 
above the Surface about the Rag Fit 
Pam and an-Inchithigk;. but not: pare dee 
cular, or ſo as to make an dente, but angh, f . 
tule Angle-with the Surface of the Th © 
Board ; which muſt be done to n the 


that there may be nothing in the Way, h 
28. tO 1Ptercept the dun- Beame, fron th 
to Sun-Set, by caſhine 


Sladew ypon che Table. This Tabte. 1 


malt, be ſhaped in Imitation of 2 Wag. 

man's ſmall Boat or Wherry, (fuck a 2 
carry and bring their Sand into Copenlun Calc 
tor dale) you muſt firſt of all cover all e of i 
to the Heighth of Two Inches thick, with pliſht 
the: tnie!} Sand, ſueh as you meet withpur MW with: 
The Sea Shore, and then put your Fragnew WM lic! 
of the Slates, ſuch as have been deſciſe ration 
before, upon this Sand, ſo as to ſeave cn ſophic 
Spaces betwixt them; and laſt f all, the pp 


Bones intended to be whizen d upon the 


Incrul 
Slates ; which done, you! mult expo chen 


proper 
n Nail 
ard f 
, tha 
atter 
lanage 


- 4 1 «41 


Ihe mere Intention and Uſe: of the fl 
is, to put and as it Were to bury in it qe 
Bones of the Carput, the Metagarpus, ofthe 
Tarſus, and the Metatanſus, which cons 
much of a-medullary:Oul ; and this ogg. 


Beams, beyond what cauld be done by tber Dr, 8 


Of t 


brown Paper will take 0 
5 Te the i 


But to return to the Ule of the Snow 
Rain-Water, as far as it relates to our preiel 
Purpoſe, you muſt obſerve, that when! 
does not rain, you muſt take Care to {pl 
kle molt frequently in the Daytime vol 
the Bones and the Slates that lie under them 
by the Means of hard Hair-Bruſhez, (106 


Etfore 
cone 
gut to 
e Anin 
ied, 0 


as we uſe for our Clothes) dippd in dub * 
Ang, 3 


or Rain- Water: Nay, it is allo ver) on 


oF the Bones with them ; but this 
ant 24 done till about Noon, when 
the dun has quite dried up the. Dew of the 
a eding Nig t.  In4lis Manner you may 
int mul {ur ly the Detect, or imitate and 
roduce the lame Effects, you might expect 
ale rom the Rain and Snow-Water. | 
F It is alſo very well worth our Obſerva- 
tion, That in caſe you have proceeded accor- 
Jing to theſe Directions, you will after ſome 
Time be ſenſible, about Noon, when the 
dum 1s at the Rah of a certain ſulphu- 
nous Smell, ariſing from the ſulphureous 


deen ſo often wetted and dried: And what 
is more, this Scent is not only plainly obſer- 
rable near the Place where this Table with 
the Fragments of the Slates and with the 
Bones is placed, but alſo at a conſiderable 
Diſtance 0 thence, where you may per- 
ceire a Smell not unlike that of burning 
Brinſtone, If you continue your Opera- 
tion thus, as you ought to do, till the next 


| Calcination of the Bones (if I may make uſe 
of this Chymical Term of Art) accom- 
pliſhed, and brought to its full Perfection 
without the leaſt Detriment to the Bones, 
wich are not render d friable in this Ope- 
ration, as the Hart's-Horn is by the Philo- 
dophical Calcination. Theſe Horns may be 
pp oft their black gliſtering Cortex, or 
pncruſtation, if you only macerate them in a 
oper and capacious Veſſel for ſome Days 
n Kain-Water, ſo that you may eaſily after- 
rard ſcrape off this Rind and that 1o nice- 
j, that to any one that is ignorant of the 
ater, it would ſeem as if the 7 had been 
lanaged by a Philoſophical Gliese 


Medica, Chirurgica, Kc. 


Exhalations of the Slates, after they have 


Autumn, you will find this ſuperficial | 
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with the Help of a gentle Heat and Water. 
And as the Slate contains not only a Salt of 
its own Kind, but alſo a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of Sulphur ; ſo it happens ſometimes, 
that if there are any adjacent Houſes cover'd 
with Slates, they will not bear the cold 
Water, but will break to Pieces with fuch 
Violence, that the Fragments will flie into 
your Face. 7 „ : 
Iwill add no more at preſent concerning 
this Operation of the Whitening of the 
Bones, becauſe I intend (if G 05 is plea- 
ſed to grant me Life and Health) to treat of 
it more at large hereafter : In which Tract 
I intend to treat alſo of the Coction or Boi [- 
ing of the Bones, and in what Manner it 
ought to be managed to the beſt Adnantage. 
I have alſo an Intention in due Time to pub- 
liſh an Ichnography, and Deſcription of cer- 
tain Inſtruments, ſome of which are of x y 
Invention, others taken from thoſe uſed by 
the Watch-makers and Turners, belonging 
and neceſfary to the Terebration of the Bones, 
the clearing of them of their Marrow, the 
ſhaving and poliſhing of them, in order to 
their due Preparation for the Compoſition 
of a Skeleton, with all their proper Ules, 
and this not only in the Bones of the hu- 
mine Body, but alſo of divers other Ani- 
mals. : 


We muſt not forget to add, out of the 


before- mention d Alia Hafnienſia, that the 


Skeletons, compoſed of theſe white Bones, 
mult not only be kept clear from all Dutt, 
but alfo in a very dry Place ; nothing being 
more obnoxious to them, than the Moiſture 
of the Air, or any Thing elſe that is wet- 
tiſh; as has been found by reiterated Expe- 
rience. Cy 1 


rere ! enter upon the Point in Hand, 
oncerning the Coction of the Bones, it 
Ht to be obſcrred, that the Bones of all 
nals, whether Iwo. footed or Four- 
e er Of the Feather-kind, when they 
ut lately brought forth, or very 


"8, are very unfit for the Compoſition 


D.. SIMON pPA ULI Obſervations relating to the CoBion or Boiling 
of the Bones, for the Compoſition of a Skeleton; and more eſpecially to 
the due Management of the Sternum for the ſame Uſe. | 


— 


of a Skeleton, becauſe their Epiphyſes are very 
apt to ſplit whilſt they are boiling, or per- 
haps quite to ſtart from the Bones. Not to 
mention here, that they are very ſpongious or 
porous, and not near ſo ſolid as thoſe in Ani- 
mals that are arrived to an Age of Maturity; 
and in their 8 2 they commonly turn to 

| X n an 
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an Aſh-colout ; thieugh for the reſt, if they 
are made ſmooth, and poliſh'd by Art, they 
Will look very fme and clear. 3 
But to come to our main Point: When 
- you propoſe to boil the Bones of a dead 
Carcaſs, you muſt flea and eviſcerate it ; 
which done, yorrmuſt take off both the ſu- 
perior and inferior Limbs : Then it is Time 
to lay hold of the Sternum, which you muſt 
take Care to ſeparate entire from the Body 
by the Help of your Diſſecting- Knife. 
When I ſay entire, I conclude within the 
Name of the Sternum the Cartilages of the 
Seven true Ribs of the Thorax, which are 
join'd with it. For the Cartilages of the 
ſpurious Ribs, you muſt, after they ate cut 
out, keep by themſelves, and manage them 
according to Art. (Here I muſt refer my 
Reader to that whole Paſſage of Veſalius, 
together with what precedes and follows; 
Part whereof will find tranſcnb'd by 
me hereafter: ) which done, you may, after 
you have expoſed the Bones to the Air, (of 
which we have fpoken already ) and given 
them a pure white Luftre, you may reduce 
theſe Cartilages to their former Poſition, 
and by the Help of a Braſs Wire unite them 
again to the ſpurious Ribs; though it is a 
great Rarity to ſee thefe Carti lages annexed 
to the ſpurious Ribs in any of our Anato- 
mrcal Theaters. 
This being done, you muſt come to the 
Head, and begin with the Canium. Now 
as to What relates to the humane Cranium, 
becauſe of the great Quantity of the Brain, 
in which it exceeds all other Animals, it 
muſt be 7 by the Help of a Saw, 
ſomething above half? a Foot long, made of 
the beſt Steel, with very ſmall Teeth, not 
unlike unto thoſe we obſerve in the Wheel 
of a Watch. After you have cut the Craninm 
aſunder, you muſt take out the Brain. 
But before you go about this Diſſection 
of the Gamum, you mult take care firſt to 
clear 1t of the Skin, without breaking the 
O. 7 *galiz, and to ſeparate the Temporal 
Muſfcles on both Sides. This done, you 
muſt have at hand a good ſtrong Pack- 
thread, which, after you have blacken'd it 
well, by drawing it often through a Piece 
of Charcoal, you-muſt tie it round the 
Head three or four times, by which Means 


you may make ſuch an Impreſſion or Mark 


% * 2 
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* * „3 
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on the Percanitn, as will evo 

a Riile whereby to guide your Kid; 
— = 0 arg ih th 
quently afterwards to yout Sw. wn 
without ſuch a Guide ela dee 
Cranium, by cutting it awty and in Noche 
And tis for this ſame eaſon that tho 
Saws that are commonly uſed by Chin, 
geons in the Amputation of cdtrupky 
then, becauſe werd gu te Nane 

tron uie it wou oduce Note 
the Edges where it is cut aſunder. — 
ever there is no Occafion for ſuch a $4 
ich m 
Cephalick Saw ) fn 


as has been juſt now deſcribd, (wh 
very well be call'd the 
opening of the Heads of other Anim 
for they containing but a flender Por 
of Brain in Comparifon to what the jy 
mane Cranium does, the ſame may 91 
Means of certain Inſtruments contrird 
that Purpoſe, be taken out of the $18 z 
_ Foramen of the Occipat before ts 
Bones are borf'd, in the fame Manner 15% 
Cooks ſometimes take out Butter out & 
deep and narrow Veffel with a Scoop. 
he Head being taken off, the nen Thiy 
you have to do, is to fepatate the eu / 
tebræ of the Neck from the Twelve ah 
of the Thorax, and thefe again fro f 
Five Vertebræ of the Loins, and of del 
Sacrum, without impairing the Apghſri 
the Vertebræ. This done, take the Cich 
as it is divided into its Parts by Difefa 
being as yet covered by their Muſcle, all 
clear them of all the Fat, and waſh the 
ſeveral Times in fair Water. The n 
Thing to be done is to lay them far 
few Hours only in Rain-Water, or form 
of ſuch, in Spring or any fair and cler N 
ter, which, after they have been thus ma 
rated, you may throw away, and aftermu 
put the disjointed Bones, covered fill x 
their Fleſh, into a Braſs Kettle, tits 
contain ſeveral Pails of Water, (acc 
to the Bigneſs of the Animal unto Wu 
the Bones did belong) and then pu 
much Water upon them as will coe 
very well, and make it boil hard. 
mult be very careful to take off al 
crementitious Scum, as well as the 
of the Bones, which ſweating through 
Epiphyſes, will ſwim upon the 9 
atcr. 


- 
Ns . 
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You muſt take eſpecial Care not to pour 
line; if you caſt a Supply of Wa- 
bling: e food what is e vaporated during 
Fo Coton, you muſt provide ſome that 
| i; hot; for unleſs you: take ce 150 
point, you will be diſappointed in your Ex- 

nion of having the Bones neat and clean 
far your Purpoſe. You mult alſo be no leis 
caretul not to ſuffer any, not even the leaſt 
Part of the Bones, to remain above the Sur- 


ce of the boiling Water in the Kettle, for 


e, and look not well. | 

4" is another Thing very well wort 
cur taking Notice of, to wit, that you 

tie up the Hands and Feet, after they have 
een cleared of the Skin, in thin Linen 
Cloths, and boil them in a Kettle by them- 
ſelres, becauſe they are fuller of Marrow 
thn any of the other Parts: Beſides that, 
by ſo doing you prevent any of the ſmaller 
Bones being loſt, and their being interchan- 
red, viz, the Right inſtead of the Left. 
Tis alſo very convenient to tie every one of 
the Ribs with a Packthread, and that ſo, 
x to place each of them in the ſame Order 
c they are taken off of the Vertebræ of the 
Spne on either Side; unto which you may 
ald alſo the Clavicles each on its Side. 

This Method I have preſcribed to you, re- 
kting to the Coction of the Bones, muſt be 
underſtood chiefly of thoſe humane Bones 
nach belong to Perſons that did not die of 


8 liſtewiſe of the Bones of Oxen, Horſes, 
Lons, Wild Boars, Stags, and Dogs, all 
Flich may and mult be boiled ſo long till 
tiar Fleſh ſhrinks quite together, or till 


[their Perioffea, and tha the Fleſh, as well 
# the Membranes, Ligaments, Nerves, and 
endons, are become ſo tender, and as it 
Kt fable by this Coction, that without 
le lep of any Anatomicat Knife, they 
Pay lily, with your Hands only, be ſepa- 
XC from the Bones. 

Wien you find them thus far fitted for 
Jour Furpole, tis then high Time to make 
dat Ditpatch you can (but don't forget 


Ay ter) to pull out the Parts out of the 
Ul; Water, aud then only clear them of 


» 


Medvca, C hi rurgica, 07. 


to the Kettle any cold Water whilſt it is 


u take care of this 


ever fands above the Water, will ſoon 


Bones for the Com 
the 


ay Diſtempers, but by a violent Death; 


ſcu ie the Bones to begin to be cleared of 


we more firſt to take off the Scum off of call the Gy 


u L - 


" — * 
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the Fleſh ſuperficially ; but ſoon after rub 
and cleanſe them well with- caarſe Linen 
Cloths, heated before the Pite, and wind 
them up cloſe in them, that they may be- 

come dry gradually, eſpecially in the ſharp 
Winter Seafon. From what has been ſaid it 
is evident, That tis next to an Impoſſibility 


to preſcribe or limit any exact Time or Num- 


ber of Hours, in which theſe Operations 
may or muſt be performed as they ought to 
be, ſince, according to the Variety that is 
obſervable in thoſe Animals whoſe Bones 
are to be boiled, they require either a longer 
or a ſhorter Time; an Obſervation which 
has been made already long ago by that in- 
comparable * and a Second Demo- 
critus of the laſt Age, I mean, by Veſalius, 
who ſays, That it is to no Purpoſe to limit 
the Coction of the Bones to any certain 
Time, becauſe it depends on the great Va- 
riety there is betwixt the different Ages of 


the Perſons unto whom they did belong. 


And I judge we ne 
in this Point, if 
our Coctions as the Cooks are in theirs. 
But to omit nothing that may ſeem to 
conduce toward tlie true Management of the 
s for poſition of a Skeleton, 
I will produce the incomparable Veſalius 
here for Second : And as I am ready to 
own, that I have followed his Footſteps in 
many Things here, fo I will inſert a Paſ- 
{age of his relating to the Management of 
Bones, and the Cartilages of the Ster- 
num, which may juſtly challenge our pecu- 
las Attention. | | 


net be very ambitious 


* Now ( fays he) I am beginning to 
* cleanſe with all poſſible Care the Breaſt- 
Bone, and the Cartilages which are an- 
* nexed to it, which will require ſo much 
the more Time, becauſe it is inveſted with 
many Membranes ; beſides that, it is ver 
* fat, and ſo far from being fit to be boik'd, 


* that it will ſcarce admit of being dippd 
into warm Water. When you ſeparate 


* the Fleſh from the Cartilages, you muſt 
take eſpecial Care not to take off at the ſame 
* Time the Membranes which immediately 
© invelt the Cartilage, as alſo that which we 
ea; for in caſe this Mem- 
* brane be torn, off of the Cartilages, th 
* loſe in part their firm Connexion wi 
Ro Xx 2 * the 


e are not ſo exact in 
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the Breaſt-Bone, and they are contracted, 
and become ſhort and contorted. Fur- 
< thermore, to avoid this Danger of con- 


c tracting the Cartilages, you muſt not dry 
the Breaſt- Bone before the Fire, but you 


4muſt take Care to put it where it is not 


© kept too moiſt neither, for fear the Carti- 
< lages ſhould. become quite flaccid and re- 
© laxed, and conſequently when you come 
© to the Erecting of your Skeleton, they 
introduce a Deformity in the Fabrick of 
the Bones of the Thorax : For there is 


« ſcarce any Thing that I know of, which. 
© is ſo likely to vitiate the whole Compoſi- 


tion and Elegancy of a Skeleton, than if 


© the Breaſt-Bone, and its Cartilages, are 


not managed with due Care and Circum- 


- {pection. 


— 


Thus far Veſalius. Now there is nothing 
in this World 1 am fo averſe to, as to be 


thought guilty of the leaſt Ingratitude to- 
wards ſo great a Man, unto whom I own 
my ſelf indebted for Bis oral Inſtructions 


in Anatomy, becauſe he does not agree with 


me tn this Point of the Preparation of the 
Stermum : Nevertheleſs, as one Day teaches 


the other, (as the old Saying is) I hope 1 
may ſay it without Vanity, or without be- 


ing injurious to ſo great a Man as Veſalius, 


that I think I have found out a far different - 


and better Way from his to manage the 7 ho- 
rax in the Compoſition of a Skeleton. 

For as I am taught by Experience readily 
to ſubſcribe to that Part of Veſaliuss Dire- 
ion, when he forbids us expreſly not to 
boil the Sternum, which will ſcarce bear the 
warm Water; ſo- reiterated Experience and 
Uſe declare abſolutely againſt Veſalius, in 
that Part where he tells us expreſly, not to 
dry the Sternum before the Fire. | 

For if you. intend to manage the Sternum 
to the utmoſt Advantage, you mult. fir{t of 
all cleanſe it very well of all Impurities, 
and then macerate it in fair Water; after 


this you mult wipe or rub it gently with 


dry and clean Linen Cloths, and ſpread it 
upon a broad Table or Board, covered with 
theſe Cloths, for ſome Days, till it be- 
comes pretty dry ; and great Care muſt be 
taken to preſerve its Membranes entire. 
When you obſerve it to be pretty dry, but 
nevertheleſs ſomewhat ſlippery Rill, by rea- 


Bibliothera Anatomica, 


muſt hang it up by Means of a Joy 
1n the Corner of a Chimne bunt Wire 


to eat ſmall Holes into them; 


and Epiphyſes, you may take (as for Inſtance) 
the Os Humeri and the Os Femoris, and 8 
them by Terebration, and by the 


ſon of the oily Subſtance it containe 


gentle Fire, and ſo let it ary very wel 


degrees. Whilſt this is doing. van 14) 

find the Cartilages which e Fr * 
Fer nem to turn or bend themſelves upnm i 
and downwards, as well as to the Sides ts tht 
at laſt they grow very rigid and ſtiff by | de 
mult not pretend to bend or reduee them in p 
their natural Poſition, but let thema Y 1. 
for this Tine: Neither wilt 1 be Soainſt;, | - 


it you have a Mind to bury the Sern 

the Summer- time in aue Saint, amen aft. 
the ſame Manner as I told you before Pg 
ning the Bones of the Carpus and of the 
Tarfs ; for neither the Sternum, no ig 
Cartilages, will receive the leaſt Detrime 
by it: And ſo far are they from being in. 
paired by their Exſiccation near a gentle fin. 
(1 fay a gentle Fire) that by this Means they 
are preſerved from all Corruption, and fig 
the Worms, which are otherwiſe very at 


Thus much concerning the Sternum ant 
its Parts, and their Preparation for- the Com. 
poſxtion cf a Skeleton: Tis now Time we 
ſhould return to the Bones of the Limb 
Theſe, after you have for ſeveral Days, «| 
rather Weeks, let them dry gently and gu- 
dually of themſelves, as well as the Head 


Help ol 
certain Inſtruments made for that Punch 
(of which, more at another convenient 
Time) endeavour to clear them of all the 
Remainder of the Marrow that was not 
boil'd out in their Coction, and at the lane 
Time take Care to ſhave and clear the H. 
phyſes on the Inſide. In the fame Manne 
you muſt proceed with the Bones of the I 
dium and the Metapedium, of the Caput and 
Metacarpus, as likewiſe with thoſe bela 
ging to the Fingers and Toes. | 
Every thing being prepared thus far, Jol 
muſt take the Head, the Skull, and alt 
the other larger Bones,. and among the ref 
thoſe call'd the Oſſa Innominata, and bal 
them once more, but not near ſo long ast 
firſt Time; and if there be any Occaſion, 
you may do-the ſame Thing al{o with the 
leſſer Bones, as thoſe of the Ribs, * 1 


Ing thoſe of the Hands and Feet; all 
m afterwards expoſe (as has 
xn before) for ſeveral Months ſuc- 


tebr, 45 

which ) 
ſnewn bete 

eſſrely to the 
(bation. 


” 


* 0; Sacrum being ſo light N P 


ſometimes it will fwim upon the Wa 
- yen the leaſt Boiling of all : Net- 
3 will the Head bear any violent Coctions, 

eaſon of the different Nature and Tem- 


perature 


lo in reſpect to the Bones of the Extremi- 


Me with their Hoofs, that they muſt not 


well, and clear'd of their Membranes, 
ale, Cc. you muſt dry them, by lay- 


ing them upon a Baker's Oven when it is rs 0 
| natural Poſition and Figure. Bat at that 


but juſt warm, 


vil'd, but their Feet being faſten d to them 
nh Braſs Wire, they are to be phc'd in 
heir natural ſtanding Poſture u 


te dun. In the ſame Manner _ may pro- 
xd with the Bones of the Feet of ſuch 

nimals as have them like the Tarſus in 
len; as for Inſtance, ofthe Stag, as alſo of 
boſe that have Teeth on both Sides, as Dogs, 


- _— 


Medica; Chirurgica, &r. 
Air and the Sun for their 
of the Bones of which it is com- 


* obliged to grve- you this Caution 


vs of Four-footed Beaſts, as thoſe of the 


The Tibia alſo of the Birds are not to be 


re upon a Board, 
nd thus to be dried either in the Air or by 


ad whoſe Feet are divided into Toes: Theſe 


* 
you muſt cut off at their Legs, and juſt as 
you find them, with their rough hairy Skin' 
and all, (after you have waſh'd them very 
clean) dry them, as beforeſaid, over an 
Oren, without any Coction, or other Pre- 


a ration. e | 
 Laftly, and by: Way of Conclifion, I 
will oblige the young Students in Anatomy - 
and Chirurgery with another very neceſſury 


and moſt curious Obſervation, to wit, that 


whenever they are reſolved to reunite the 
Sternum with the Ribs, by Means of Braſs 

Wires, for the Erecting of a Skeleton, 
and the framing of the Thorax, eſpecially 

in its molt natural Shape, they muſt once 
more macerate it before-hand in fair Water, 
when they wilt find the Cartilages of thf 
Sternum, which were contracted before on 
all Sides, to give way and expand themſelves - 
gradually, till at laſt they return te their 


very Nick of Time when you find the Ser- 
num ſo flexible, you mult take care to rub it 
gently and dry it ſoftly with a clean Linen 
Cloth; and this muſt be done with all poſ- 
ſible Diſpatch; for unleſs you faſten the 
Sternun, the Ribs, and the Cartilages, toge- 
ther with the Braſs Wire, before they be- 
gin to turn rigid and inflexible again, you 
loſe all the Time and Labour you have be- 
{towed upon this Part of the SLeleton. 


8 


* 


— 
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lore a Student in Phyſick proceeds to 
tie Inſpection of the Anatomy of the: 
* boly, he ought to be perfectly well 
ted in the ine of the Bones, 
Wt which he will be much at a Loſs in 
"81mations and Inſertions of the Muſ- 
ud of the other adjacent Parts, and 

wacks of the Bones ; unleſs, | fay, 
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The INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


he be perfectly well acquainted with the 
. Ofteolog y, which Hippocrates, and after him, 
Galen, have made the Firſt Foundatien of 


the Study of Anatomy. And Riolan, that 
great and famous AnatomiR, invites all the 

oung Students to apply themſelves to the 
Doctribe and Study of the Bones with all 
poſſible Aſſiduity. 25 


Nos 


IJ 


Allr {ſelves to look 


* as J . 
24 
& IC bo 


Now ſince no Body can pretend to he- 
come a learned Phyſician by reading only, 

ve ought to make it our Buſineſs (to ſpeak 
with Galen) to attain to the Knowledge and 

Diſtinction of every particular Bone in the 
humane Bodies, not only by Reading, but 
aſſo by Inſpection and ocular Demonſtra- 
tion. And becauſe one cannot at all Times 

be conventently fupplied with freſh Bones, 

tuch as are fit for ocular Demonſtrations, 
and that our Memory proves very often fal- 
lacious, we being apt to forget Things, 

which, though once ſeen, do not always oc- 
cur to our Senſes again, therefore humane 

Induſtry has invented a Supply or Remedy 

for this Defect, and put us in a Way how 

ta dry up all theſe Fones, and afterward to 

Feterv them, that ſo by laving frequent 

Opportunities, and as it were accuſtoming 

; upon them, this Repeti- 
tion (as we may fay) of the Bones may 

 +ruake the deeper Impreſſion in our Minds. 

That this was the Practice of the moſt an- 

cient Ages, is manifeſt from the Commen- 
taries of Galen, who uſed to have theſe ex- 

ſiccated Bones at hand together with their 

proper Ligaments, in the fame Manner as 

that Skeleton formerly to be ſeen at Padua, 

contrived and made up by Francis Frigeme- 

licus, and mention d by Columbus, and ano- 

ther like that fill to be ſeen at Venice in 

the Anatomical Muſæum of Folius. 

In our Age, wherein moſt, if not all the 
Arts, are much better cultivated than in 
former Times, and are as it were brought 
almoſt to their utmoſt Perfection, this Art 
alſo of preparing Skeletons has not lain al- 
together neglected, but advanced to ſuch a 
Degree, that ſcarce any Thing can be ſuper- 
added to it. Dr. Simon Pauli, unto whom 
I acknowledge my ſelf highly and for ever 
obliged for his Inſtructions in Phyſick, being 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


a Perſon of uncomman Sagaci ity, has by & 1 
continual Speculations and Gas by : 
Pains render d his Name famdus in 1 
cular Point, which. he has adpanal | 
ſuch a Perfection, that the Bones. of ky [ 
Skeletons look as white as the beft I 7 
That therefore the young Students in Phy: : 
ſick may not be deſtitute of a Method how 1 
to prepare theſe Skeletons, I will rep ** 
the Euchireſit, or Manual Operation of tha to 
Art, in as ſuccinct a Manner as poſſyf in 
can. And here it is to be obſerved, war ea 
in Anatomical Diflecuons, you aus > | 
much as lies in your Pow er, to pit 1 vid 
ſuch a dead Body as is molt proper for thy 2NC 
Purpoſe ; ſo in the Preparation of a Se, | get 
ton, you mult not lay hold of any Sat d o 
Bones you firſt meet with, but chooſe tha dor 
of ſuch Creatures as are pretty well-adyzp. tak: 
ced in Years, and conſequently haveacquirg * 
a greater Degree of Solidity. I know (. you 
lumbus is of a contrary Sentiment, and ad. Sap 
viſes us to pitch upon thoſe of the Baly Kni 


of a young Perſon, and that of a may 
Stature; but he is in the Wrong, becauſe 
theſe Bones are not durable, but very ant i 
contract a Caries, Tis true, nothing is mer 
common than to ſee the Anatomical They 
ters, as well as Maſæums, very well lord 
with the Skeletons of young and neu- bun 
Infants; but theſe are kept rather for a Soy 
or Ornament, than for Uſe ; and thelemylt 
be prepared in a different Manner from the 
others: Of which, I (hall ſay ſomething 


—— — — 


Of the Cleanſing of the BONES, 


TO cleanſe the Bones of a dead Body 

1 of all their Inipuritics, is not to be doue 
at once, hut freguires ſeveral diſterent Ope- 
rations. Firſt of all, becauſe it is very hard 
to micct with fo large a Veſtel as 18 ca pacious 


hereafter by Way of Appendix. 
The Preparation of a Skeleton requiring thc P. 
2 Two-told ( tion, viz. firſt to cleals Outſie 
the Bones, next, after they are clan swear 
from what is foreign to them, to {et than dect th 
together again, I intend to divide this [0 verſe 7 
inte Two Chapters; the Firft whereot wa werd: 
be as follows. Four K 
5 laſt con 
— — — rr nt nn rm nent Ft 
e DO 
bet y ixt 
| - h be] 
enough to contain the whole Camper 8 Next 
Bones, they muſt be disjoin d, and on et alſo 
into feveral Parts. Secondly, \becault in e, 
is an undtuous Marrow encloſed wy Wards a; 


Bones, which, if not taken out, 
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into their Subſtance, and fticking to the 


fe, wilt either diſcolour them, or ga- 


ther abundance of Daft: Ant to clear the 


ments can ſcarce be ſeparated from the 
— without a previous Coction or Botl- 
ine, they muſt be boil d over the Fire. And 


7 


ay after the 
[fr peter Thing that does not belong 


| tothem; That all II be done J 


in dye Method and Order, I 
oye them in particular in this Chapter. 
Fir, you mult disjoin the Bones, and di- 
vide them into certain Parts, viz. the Trunk, 
and the Linbs. The Limbs may be bent to- 
| grther, and put into a Kettle: But in order 
to clear them of the Fat, which muſt be 
done by Way of Perforation, they mutt be 
taken aſunder. 


You muſt begin with the Arm, which 
you mult ſeparate from the Cervix of the F 


Sa, by cutting aſunder with a crooked 


Knife the Ligaments by which it is join d 


together. Next you muſt ſeparate the Hu- 
mers from the Cubitus and the Rading, be- 
zinning with the Radize, and cutting of that 
7am by which it is join'd to the Hume- 
rs, and which ſurrounds its round Protu- 


berancy. Then you maſt bend the Humerus 


and Cubitus together, by which Means yon 
mill {ce the Radius to open in that Place 
where you have made your Section before, 
| and of Courſe ſhew you the Way where to 
continue your further Diſſection. The Hand 
mult be taken off thus: Inveftigate exactly 
the Place where the Carpus is joined to the 
Outſide of the Radius, by bending the Hand 
forward and backward ; which done, di- 
el the Ligament in that Place in a tranſ- 
Terſe Line, and then bending the Hand to- 
Fd the Cubit, and going forward with 
Jour Knife toward the Thumb, you will at 
lit come to the interior Region of the Car- 
de, which you muſt cut off, and take away. 
The Bones of the Cabitis and of the Radius 
my be ſeparated, if you thruſt your Knite 
nt them, and let it paſs through it 
b below and above. - 
LET to the Hands, you muſt divide the 
eet alſo into Three Parts. The Head of the 
% or Thigh-Bone, you muſt turn out- 


Wards and backwards, and with your Dit- 


the Blood, they malt be macerated 


d the great 
1. Water After this, becauſe the Fleſh and 


backwards from the Acetabulum, and with + 


the other Membranes, till you are able to re- 
are boil'd, you muſt clear 


ſeparating the Kneepan from the Thigh- 


both the lateral Ligaments, then the middle 
one, and- laſt of all in the other lateral Li- 
gament and the Membranes, Betwixt theſe - 
lies a Cartilage, which Columbus and Fabricius 
preſerve by it ſelf:; but you may leave it 
on the Tibia. 


Razor under the exterior Malleolus, or outer 
Ankle- Bone, and continue your Section till 


rior Part, and an oblique one on the ſupe- 
'r1or ; becauſe it is conjoin'd with the Tibia 


T9 ,-- A 
ſecting· Knife cut aftmder thus far the _— 5 
ment by which it is annexed to the Acetabu- 
lum, that you may pull or thruſt it out of” 

Epiphyfis. Then pull the Bone 


a long Inciſion-Knife cut off the long, inte- 
ror, ſtrong, and ſolid Ligament, as well as 


move the Bone without any further Ob- 
ſtacle. N 


Next you muſt come to the Tibia, by 


Bone, and making a Diſſection, firſt in 


The Separation of the Foot, properly ſo 
call'd, muſt be performed thus: Extend the 
oot as mueh xs poſſibly you can, and then 
make an Inciſion in the Ligament on the 
fore Part in the Flexure: Then convey your 


the Foot remains coherent only on the oppo- 
{ite ide. The reſt is ſoon managed without 
any further Direction. 5 
rom the Tibia you muſt ſeparate alſo the 
Fibnda, being a Bone peculiar to it ſelf, by 


- 


making a Diſſection lengthways in the infe- 


obliquely under the ſuperior Epiphy/5s. 

The Trunk of the Body is Bon b | 
ly divided into Five Parts; but to fave you - 
what Trouble I can, Three will be ſuffi- 
cient. 

The Firſt Part is the Head This you muſt * 
bend forward, after having taken off ay 
its Muſcles, if any of them are ft11] remain- 
ing, and diſſect the Membrane which ex- 
tends from the Head to the Neck: Then turn 
the Head on both Sides, and near the 
Proceſſus Maſtoides trace its Conjunction, 
which you muſt cut aſunder with your 
Knife, and repeat the fame Operation on the 
oppoſite Side. Here you muſt take heed not 
to break the Proce ſſus Styliſormes, or Appen- 
dices, which lie concealed hereabouts. 

Columbus makes his Section betwixt the 
Third and the Second Yertebra, which 3 | 

_ 
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lecaſt troubleſome. Some caſt the Vertebræ 
It the Neck by themſelves into a Kettle; 
but I am for leaving them together with 
thoſe of the Thorax, Columbus allo ſepa- 
rates the Ribs from the Yertebre, and after 
having tied them together in their due Or- 
der, puts them into the Kettle; which 
look upon as ſomewhat troubleſome, and 
at the. tame Time as uſeleſs; nay, often- 
times it proves noxious, becauſe it may eaſily 
happen that ſome of the Extremities of the 
Ribs are broken. CCC ĩ 
The Second Part is the Neck, with the 
Thorax, or middle Region or Venter, which 
muſt be ſ{cparated from the Vertebræ of the 
Loins. You muſt therefore number Five 
Vertebræ upwards from tlie Or Sacrum, and 
betwixt the Fifth and the next following, 
being the laſt Vertebra of the Thorax, thruſt 
in your Mirtle- like Knife, and cut aſunder 
the Cartilage and the Spinal Marrow: Then 
turning the Body, diſſect alſo the Ligament 
by which the Spines of both the Vertebræ 
are join'd together. Then extend and pull 
the Trunk as much as you can, and bendin 
it a little on either Side, ſeparate the TP 
verſe Proceſſes, but not without a great deal 
of Caution, becauſe they are as it were in- 
articulated with each other, and therefore if 
roughly managed, are ſoon impaired. Here 
obſerve, that the uppermoſt enter the Sinws's 
of the Jowermoſt. After you have once re- 
moved the Lambar Muſcles, you can't well 
miſs the Place where to make your Diſſection. 
Ihe Bones being thus diſunited, you 
muſt now take out the Marrow; but this 
you need not do with all of them, but on- 
1y with thoſe of a larger Size, belonging to 
the Limbs, which abound 1n this unctuous 
Subſtance, viz. the Bones of the Cubitus, the 
Humerms, of the Radius, the Thigh, the Ti- 
lia, aud the Fibala : Unto which, Columbus 
adds the Jugulum, or the Clavicula, as allo 
the Offa Poſtbrachialia, the Metapedium, and 
ttioſc of the Tocs and Fingers; but of late 
"Years we don't give our ſelves the Trouble 
ot taking the Marrow out of theſe Bones. 
To pertoim this Operation, you will ſtand in 
need of Two Sorts of Inſtruments, viz. of 
1 Wimble, and of a Stick. 
As to what concerns the Wimble, mar- 
ked with J. you mult take Care to be 
piovided with ſeveral of them, of diffe- 


5 ibliotheca Anatoini ca; 
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require 4 larger Wimble, and the thi... 
a leſſer. The Sticks; me 0 


1% mentiond. 
or ot Iron, ox at lea W. the Eu 
with Steel. The mul be a 26. the Hy 
| | t imble, becauſe t 
1 ae besorg b h ſame OE Ok 
been made before by the Wimble. It v. 
not only. be proper, but even highly Gs, 
tary to this Operation, to make ule yy 
this Occaſion of that ſame Inftrungs 
wherewith the Gunſmiths cleanſe the By. 
rels of their Guns, calld a Kratze 4 
2 by ty Germans, and might in 
atin perhaps be expreſs d by the Word 
Aula, mark d with II. 5 "0 
Being provided with Thels Inftcumen; 
vou mult then proceed to the Perforaticn 
the Bones: But becauſe the Point oft 


Wimble is apt to be blunted if it light 
upon a Ligament, near which, or perh; 
through which, ſometimes it is to be 
rated, theſe muſt be removed. Lis afl 
Conlequence to chooſe a fit Place where th 
Wimble is to be fixed, partly for the bam 
Conveniency of bringing the Marrow out 
of the Bone, partly to prevent, as much x 
poſſibly may be, the deforming of the Bone, 
The Method whereof 1. intend to camp 


hend in the following Rules. 
The Head of the Humerus muſt be peiſo 
rated on the. uppermoſt Part, fo that tle 
Perforation go in a direct Line to the Fifa 
or Hollowneſs of the Bone. In the lone 
Part this Perforation 1s to be made onthe 
back Part, where you ſee a ſuperficial Ca. 
ty: You muſt firit ſeparate the Periifiem; 
but you will find thus laſt a very diftcal 
Operation. 5 | 
Ihe upper Part of the Cubitus, or the 0k 
cranon, is the moſt proper Place for Perf 
tion; but in the lower Part you muſt pe 
forate it near the Proceſſus Sryloides, wherel 
lies ſomewhat concealed, and produces 
Ligament, which mult be removed. I 
Epiphyſes of the Radius mult be pertorad 
in the Middle both above and below. 
To make your Pertoration in the upp 
Part of the Thigh-Bone ſucceed the ban 
you mult take care to cleanſe very wel td 
Cavity which is at the greater Trochanta, 
in which the Tendons of the Q 
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' - Corted : After which you may make 
os 7 1 Wimble. In * lower Part 
a mit eke your 
de of the Sie, WINCH owes its 
the ProtuDeranicy of the Epiphyſes. _ 102 
"You mult firſt remove from the Tibia that 
nd Ligament by which it is falten d to 
150 Thigh-Bone, which muſt be the Place 
where to make your Perforation on the up- 
er Put. On 11 lower Part you muſt do 
5 oppoſite to it. : 
: ng gp perforated 1n that Place 
where it is joined to the | 
i; very {mootÞ, by reaſon of the Cartilage 
int covers it. In the lower Part there isa 
{nail Cavity at the Aalleolus Eæternus, 
where you muſt fix your Wimble, after ha- 
ing clear d it of the Ligaments and Mem- 
bancs, Your Perforations or Terebrations 
being thus accompliſhed, you muſt now 
come to the taking out of the Marrow. 
Thruſt therefore a Wooden or Iron Stick in- 


othe Bone, and pull it forwards and back- 


Origin to 


ought out on the oppoſite Hole. Then 
It your before-mention'd Radula, or Scraper, 
0a Stick, and put it within the Bone, preſ- 
z it together with your Fingers, which 
terward being dilated again, will conſe- 
ently clear and ſcrape the Remainders of 
je Marrow from the Inſides of the Bones, 
ch afterward you may thruſt out again 
the Help of one of your Sticks. "Twould 
o be not amiſs to convey a ſtrong crooked 
n Wire into the Concavity of the Bones, 
order to break aſunder the-{pongious Sub- 
pace of the Epiphyſes, and to calt them 
If ; 


terre this unctuous Marrow carefully 
e Ulaſs aſter- its Extraction, it being of 
4 Ule, and therefore not to be thrown 
if, as Hildan has very well obſerved, 
mult be kept in a warm Place, ſo that the 
ln Subſtance may diſſolve, and caſt the 
eto the Bottom, from whence the mel- 
det may be ſeparated afterward by Incli- 
an ot the Glafs; 

urdly, after you have taken out the 
non, put the Bones into Water; for 
le ome of them have as yet ſome Rem- 
„er the Fleſh upon them, ſome are 
and ſometimes there is Blood con- 
iu the Bones, this muſt be taken out 
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Perforation in the Mid- e 


Tibia, and where it 


ards ſo often, till the Fat and Marrow be 


PV 
by macerating them in Water: For I have 
obſerve , that ſych Bones as have been boil- 
immediately, (without any previous 
Maceration) retain a Kind of Afſh-colour, 
which thoſe that have lain for ſome Time 
in Water will. not do: Which makes me 
imagine, tha* this Maceration of the Bones 
that are periorated by the Addition of certain 
Liquors, conduces very much toward the 
giving them a white and bright Colour. 
But of this, more perhaps in another Place. 
Therefore after you have put your Bones 
into a capacious Veſſel, pour ſome very clear 
Water upon them, ſo that the Bones be at 
leaſt a Hand broad under Water, which you 
muſt change once at leaſt, or rather twice, 
every Day. Here you mult alſo obſerve, 
that in the Winter Seaſon, eſpecially in 
Froſty Weather, this Extraction: of the 
Blood out of the Bones is ſubject to ſome 
Difficulties; and therefore the Veſſel muſt 
either be put in a warm Place, or elſe you 
muſt put warm Water upon them. They 
muſt be kept thus in Maceration for Three 
or Four Days ſucceſſively, or at leaſt ſo long, 
till the Bones are become white, and that 
you ſee the Water not to take out any fur- 
ther Tincture. 3 
Now you muſt proceed to the Fourtk 
Operation, which is the Manner of boiling 
the Bones over the Fire, excepting the Ster- 
num, which being ſo very tender, will not 
admit of the leaſt Coction. Tou oght to tale 
Notice, concerning the Sternum, and the Car- 
tilages, that they muſt not be put into the Kettle, 
nor boiled; but after you have macerated them 
expoſe them to, and dry them in, the Sun, ani 
Jo keep them, Says Columbus, Riolan excepts 
allo the Os Hhoides and the Os Coccygis from 
boiling, but without juſt Ground ; for the 
laſt receives no Detriment 1n the boiling ; 
and. the other being not continuous to any 
Part of the Skeleton, ought not to be faſten d 
to 1t ; and therefore 'tis 1n vain to give any 
Directions about it: Though if you have 2 
Mind to make it abſolutely clean, you may 
perhaps beſt do it by boiling it a little 
Many other Things are to be conſidered 
in the boiling of the Bones: Firſt, Riolan 
expreſly orders us to put the Bones into hot 
Water ; it being his Opjnion, that by ſa 
doing the boiling is much forwarded. And, 
Columbus tells Ws, that this will make ther 


I 3 
tlie whiter. You muſt alfo put fo mud 
Water in your Kettle, that the Bones be po- 
vered a good Way, becauſe the Bones will 
not lie 1mmoveable at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, but move up and down by the vio- 
lent boiling of the Water, and conſequent- 
ly will often riſe up to the Surface of it; 
which when you perceive, you mult keep 
them under with a Spatala, for fear they 
ſhould be touch'd-and tainted with a yellow 
Colour by the Smoke. You may alſo put 
the Feet and Hands, each apart, in a Linen 
Cloth; for when the Ligaments are diſſol- 
ved by Coction, their Joints will come 
aſunder. And becauſe there ariſes a very 
thick and abundance of Scum to the Top 


whilſt 3 botling, this mult be taxen 


off with- a Ladle, the better to cleanſe the 
Bones of all Manner of Fiith. 5 
In this Coction abundance of Fat is alſo 
brought out of the Bones, as well, as the 
Pleſh, which you mult take care that it may 
not again be inſiccated into them, and 
therefore take it off with a Spoon, and keep 
it, it being of moſt excellent Uſe in a great 
many Caſes, as Columbus tells us. 
Laſtly, due Regard muſt alſo be had to the 
Time, though it 1s very hard to aſcertain it 
exactly, becauſe it mutt be regulated accor- 
ding to the Conſtitution of the Bones, in 
which there is no ſmall Variety. Kiolan 
appoints Four or Five Hours for the boiling 
of the Bones: But Columbus, with much 
more Reaſon, tells us, that you mult boil 
them till the Fleſh falls of, it ſelf from the 
Bones. Wherefore, after the Bones have 
boiled for Four or Five Hours, (J ſpeak of 
thoſe belonging to a Perſon of above One 
and twenty Years old) take out one of 
them, the firſt that comes to your Hands, 
and try whether it be boild enough: It you 
find it is, begin now the cleanſing of your 


Bones; but if not, put it into the Kettle 


again, and let them boil till they are. But 


you mult never make this Trial in one of 


the Rib. Bones, becauſe the Fleſh will ſoon 
come off of them in the boiling; but the 


delt Way is to try it at the Epiphyſes of the 
larger Bones. As to the Time of their Boil- 


ing, you may however take this for a gene- 
ral Rule, That the Bones of young Bodies 
are ſooner boil'd than thoſe 3 old People; 
2 Thing ſufficiently known to and pra- 


than of young 


become too tender, and break in tho; 
where they are porous whilſt 
clea nſing, as Fhave my ſelf found t by K. 
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Etiſed even by our common Cr |. 
taught by Experience, always co, wh 


Knee] ow f 
Time for the boiling of the Mears 180 

| Creatures : For if you o ny 
boil the Bones of a young Perſon, it fool 


them in a great mealnre, becauſe they win 


e Par 
they are; 


perience. However, you muſt boil the 
and Feet ſomethin longer, in orte wie 


out of them molt of the Fat, if not al, 


where with they abound. 
Fifthly, after the Bones are boifd. ft 
mutt be cleanſed alſo of their Imputitg 
I told you not long before, That * 
ſhould macerate the Bregſf. Bone in Wa 
and not put it into the Kettle with the nit 
to boil it; wherefore after it has Einf 
Water for Three or Four Days, take it ou 
and cleanſe it without any previous Coq 
Some, I know, will put it for a Momen 


or Two in Scalding Water, the better 4 


clear it of the Membranes, but I think they 


are in the Wrong. Veſalius is of my Oh 


nion; for he forbids not only the boiling 
but alſo the dipping of it in hot Water; i 
being rather noxious than proficuous to fk 
oft all the Membranes of the Cartilages, be 


cauſe they will ſplit and break aſunder; and 


if you join them together with Braſs Win, 
they disfigure the Compoſition of the Bong; 
For (as Veſalius well obſerves) there i "_ 
that fo much impairs the Elegancy of the ul 
Compages of a Skeleton, as when the Ina 
Bone, with its Cartilages, is managed in ac 
110 Manner. If it were requitite to clat 
the Cartilages of the Membranes, I coull 
find out a better Way of doing it withoit 
boiling ; but now only ſeparate the Meas 
branes from the Breaſt-Bone, but not il 
the Cartilages, in the following Manne. 

I make a tranſyerſe Incifion on the ue 
Part of the Sternum, through all the May 
branes to the very Bone, and by Way d 
Abraſion ſeparate ſome Part of them . 
the Bone; which done, I take hold of bs 
Part, and pull it very hard, extending 1 
as to make the interjacent Fibres, and Ne 


ſtick cloſe to the Bone, to appear plain 


Bone, fil 


* 15 oppoſite Side. N 


the av iculæ. After this, ou mult ſe- 


7 che Ribs, partly by Inciſion, partly by 


| Way of Abraſion ; it being impoſſible, or 
of this Operation by Words only: But 
tus much I cannot forbear to put you in 
mind of once more, That you mult make 
our Beginning at the Ster num, and take 
[Care not to cut aſunder or otherwiſe impair 
the Ligameuts that join the Cartilages to the 
. becauſe the Cartilages, as ſoon as 
they begin co dry, will either contract them- 
ſelres, or be diſtorted, and conſequently 
be their natural Form and Poſition, Care 
nuſt be taken by ſome Means or other to 
rep each of them in its true Station and 


Two ſmall Sticks, which muſt be a little 
bent or crooked, and faſten or tie theſe 
Sticks at a certain Interval or Diſtance to 
the Extremities of the Cartilages, one Stick 
pt each End, viz. at the ſame Diſtance as 
tir natura! Poſition is in the Body; fo 
lat, as they contract themſelves by degrees, 
you may draw the Thread together, after a 
Viy or Two, in order to keep them as much 
gan be in their natural Poſition. When 
ley are to be dried, put the Sternum rather 
n the Shadow or a cool Place than in the 
at of the Sun; for if they dry gradually, 
leg will look much better and fairer, than 
| they are dried on a ſudden, Veſalius ad- 
Its us to put or keep the Sternum in a 
dailt Place, to prevent the dr ing up of the 
altilzzcs before they are faſtend to the 
8: But if they cannot be put together in 
me mall Time, tis no great Matter if the 
B be dried; for when you are to fa- 
= A the Ribs, It will return to its na- 
Au, elm and Poſition, by dipping it in- 

der: And being thus render'd pliable, 


011 May {et It © +] g . 
e n the Ribs without an 


as well as all the other Cartilages ; 
11 We this I reiterate the ſame Opera- 


ü laid open, you muſt, 
ne being now laid Open, you m 

N artilages with your Knife, 
| en corer that Cavity which is framed 
| f Nature for the Reception of the Heads: 


te the Fleſh and Fat from the Cartilages 


| it feaſt very difficult, to give you a full. 


due Diſtance. To accompliſh this, take 
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Ihus much concerning the Sternum : The 
next Thing to be done is the cleanſing of the 
Bones. . | 

I think it needleſs to enter upon a co- 
pious Harrangue or Deſcription of this Ope- 
ration, daily Practice being the beſt Inſtru- 
ction in Wei Caſes; and few arg ſo 150 
norant as not to underſtand ho to pick the 


Fleſh from the Bones, I will therefore add 
only thus much in general, that you muſt 

take effectual Care of the Epiphyſes, whicli 
being much tenderer than the reſt, may ſoon 
be impaired by the keen Edge of the Razor 


or Inciſion-Knife. You mult alſo act with 


Caution in cleanſing or rubbing the Bones 


after they are boil'd ; which is beſt to be 


done with a coarſe or rough, but very clean 


Linen Cloth, which will take off all the re- 


maining Impurities ; but don't rub too 
hard, eſpecially the Vertebræ, Ribs, the Os 
Sacrum, and their Proceſſes, for they are 
ſoon impaired. You muſt clear the Bones 
of every Thing that is foreign to their Sub- 
ſtance, as the Fleſh, Membranes, Ligaments, 


and Cartilages. Conſidering this to be un- 
doubtedly true, I am willing to confeſs, 


that I could never as yet rightly apprehend 


the Meaning of Rilan, who ſpeaking of 


thoſe Things that ought to be thewn in the 


dried Bones, reckons in the Third Place the 


cartilaginous Incruftations of the Bones, and 
the Involucre of the Membrane Perioſfeum: 


For if your Bones are rightly prepared as 
they ought to be, the Cartilages are taken, 
oft; for in the boiling they ſwell, and ſplit, 


and break: And to preſerve entire the Pe- 
rioſfeum, is a Thing impoſſible to be done, 
becauſe it will come off of Courſe, with- 


out any Help. Neither do I much reliſh 
Colambus's Advice, who takes a great deal of 
Pains to tell us, that we muſt be very care- 
ful whilſt we are boiling the Bones, for fear 
of hurting the Proceſſes and Cartilages which 
lie over their Extremities : And at the fame 
Time adviſes us to remove firſt thoſe Carti- 
lages that can be taken off, the better to 
preſerve them from being impaired or loſt. 
I look upon all this Precaution as abſolutely 
uſeleſs, ſince, according to the Opinion of 
the ſame Coſumbus himſelf, the Cartilages 


muſt be diſcovered, and ſhewn on the 


Bone, before they come to be boil d. ; 
_ 3 2 KHAN Tas. 
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is further obſervable in the eleanſing of 
the Bones, that the Skull and Or Sacrum re- 
quire a Preparation peculiar to themſelves, 
afid conſequently differing from the reſt by 
reaſon of their Inequality. Beſide, the Os 
Surrum is ſomewhat bent, and contains the 
Extremity of the Spinal Marrow; and as 
well before as behind ſends forth divers 
Nerves through divers Perforations. It 
muſt therefore be cleanſed on the Outfide 
firſt, and then with an Iron Style puſh back 
the Nerves through the Perforations into the 
reater Concavity, from whence you may, 

y conveying a {mall Hook into that Perfo- 
ration through which the Spinal arrow 
deſcends, either draw them out, or puſh 
them downwards through the lowermoſt 
Perforation. | 
The cleanſing of the Skull requires (till 


more Lab6ur and Application; for on its 


Bafis it has divers Prominencies and Pro- 
celles, which in thoſe Places where they 
meet make ſeveral Sinus s, which are fill d 
up either with Fleſp, or with Membranes, 
ſticking very cloſe to them, The numerous 
Perforations which are found 1n the Head, 
add alſo to the Difficulty of the Operation; 
and therefore the cleanſing of this Part of 
the Body muſt not be undertaken but by 
the Hands of an experienced and induſtrious 
Perfon, ſuch an one as is well verſed in 
Offeology, or the Doctrine of the Bones: And 
he ought to make it his chief Buſineſs and 
Care not to tear or break any thing here, in 
reference eſpecially to the Proceſſus Styliformes 
& Aliformes, which are very thin. The S:y- 
laides being ſometimes allo united only by 
a Cartilage, and therefore ſoon impaired, if 
you find them ſomewhat looſe, you muſt 
immediately take thera out, and keep them, 
in order to put them 1n their Place again. 
Furthermore, the better to cleanſe the be- 
fore-mention'd ſmall Sinus gs, you muſt have 
at Hand a Pair of long and ſharp- pointed 
Twezers, wherewith you may take hold of 
and. pull out the Membranes, The ſame 
inftrument may allo ſtand you in good 
ſtead in cleanſing the Meatus Auditorius, 
and other Perforations or Paſſages, which 
w1ll not admit of a Style within their Ca- 


vities; but thoſe that will, you may more 


conveniently cleanſe them either with the 


Style, or the Polut of your Incigon-Knife. 
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faſten d and hang d on the Procefſius Mami. 


* 


Whilſt you are employed about che 
forth from thence the Three fmall Balk 
winch belong to the Inſtruments of Th 


ing, which, according to Columbus, muſt h 


laris, or be preſerved otherwiſe, 

Before 1 conclude this Chapter of | 
cleanſing of the Bones, I muſt alſo ahi 
nith you, that the Bones of the Bod 
amounting to a conſiderable Number * 
many of them reſembling ſo near loch 
another, that they are fcarce to be yi) 
diſtinguith'd even by an experienced Any 
miſt, and that notwithſtanding this, ag 
muſt be plac'd in their proper Poſition, f 
will be requifite you ſhould tie them tog 
ther with a Thread or String, in the fe 
Order they are plac'd in the Body, whichi 
you neglect to do, you may perhaps lo 
more Time in gathering and ordering yau 
Bones, than in putting them together, 1 
for Inſtance : In the Hand begin with tie 
Little Finger; firſt of all tie together thy 
uppermoſtꝰ Joint, then the middle, and if 
terward the lowermoft, together with thy 
Bone of the Metacarpus, which lies unde 
this Finger. Next to this Finger, do th 
ſame with the Aunular Finger; then th 
Middle; after theſe, the Index; and kit 
all alſo the Thumb; faſtening them thuzy 
due Order to the former String, In th 
ſame Manner you muſt proceed with t 
other Hand, and with the Feet Iikewile 

The Ribs being alſo many in Number, j 
will be requiſite you ſhould tie thoſe dela 


fine to each Side ſeparately together, ini like 
ame Order as they are plac'd by Nu ble 
And you muſt take the ſame Courſe li derly 
wiſe with the Vertebra, eſpecially with ial pu: 
of the Back, becauſe they ate hard join 2 
to be diſtinguiſh'd than molt of the lil to er 
Bones. . bon 

After you have well cleanſed the fu ir ur 
be ſure to take an exact Account of 10 the Pe 
Number, whether you have them all 21:1; 
ther or not, for fear you ſhould throw # Put 
ſome of them with the Water what Work, 
they were boil'd before. Above all TWIN rein 
you mult take care of the Teeth, haf vou c 
they are very apt to drop out whil' 0:4. 
are boiling ; as likewiſe of theſe Fi Fr" 


which being Part of the Tenpn y 


pere to the 

11 hn the Boiling. After ny. taken 
i erat Account of them all ,( ſays YVeſalizs) 

ill be very neceſſary to dip the Bones once 
of in clean boiling Water, but Joon take them 
tat gain, and rub them well with a rough Linen 
(hh in order to clean them of the Remmnants 
of the Ligaments and Membranes, or of the 
Relicks 7 the Inſertions or Originat ions of the 
Hyſcles. But if you will follow my Ad- 
rice, this ought not to be attempted in thoſe 
Bones which are of a tender Subſtance, for 
Reaſons given before. 5 

And thus we have given you in this 
Chapter what relates to the Operation of 
Getting up a Skeleton, as far as it has a Re- 
ktion t that Part which teaches us the Pre- 
gration of the Bones toward their tucceed- 


- 


8 —— 


Medica, Chirurgica, &r. 


Sides of the Syneiput, and often 
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ing Conjunction: But there are not a few - 
now-a-days who not fatisfied with what 
has been faid upon this Head, pretend to a 
further Purification of the Bones, by poliſh- 
ing and rendring them ſo exceſſive white 
and ſhining, as ſeems almoſt ſurpriſing to 
thoſe that ſee them. It would be no difli- 
cult Task for me to add divers Obſervations 
upon this Head ; but ſince theſe Things - 
were invented rather for Ornaments and 
Curioſities Sake, than any peculiar Uſe, and 
it being our Purpoſe in this Treatiſe to con- 
ſult rather the Benefit than the Curioſity of 
the Reader, (the laſt of which ought ſeidom 


to take Place in Anatomical Operations) 1 


am rather inclined to keep cloſe to and with- 
in wy Bounds, than to lanch out into ſuper- - 
fluous Digreſſions. 


n 


f the Compoſitzor or Setting 


HE Compoſition of the Bones, known 
1 by the Name of a Skeleton, is not only 
to the true Knowledge of the Bones, but 
attords alio no ſmall Aſſiſtance even to the 
Frofeſlors of Anatomy, when they are to 
(new to the SpeRators the Inſertions of the 
| Muſcles, before they come to the Bones, in 
tie Diffections of dead Bodies. Tis upon 
tus Account that they have thought fit to 


bones, viz. to make uſe of them upon ſuch- 
like Occafions. But to fave you the Trou- 
e ol gathering and laying up theſe diſor- 
derly Collections of Bones, I am ready to 
put you in the right and beſt Way how to 
Pn and put together all theſe Bones, ſo as 
to Erect a Skeleton in ſuch a Manner, that 
101 may de able to take it to Pieces, and ſet 
= up again after you have made uſe of all 
dle particular Parts that compoſe it, in a 
Malter of an Hour's Time. 

kut beſore you put your Hand to the 

ox, you mult provide your {elf with 
Kan neccſſary Inſtruments, without which 
. cnn poſſibly perform the intended 

tons. Among theſe the chiefeſt are, 


- Terebrg, Or Wimble, a Pair of Siſlers, a 


vlelul to young Students, in order to attain 


pieerve in their Reſervatories theſe Heaps of 


[* Ste the Table relating to this and ſome other FIGURES at te End of this Tract,] 
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together of the Bones after they have been cleanſed, 


Pair of Twezers or Pincers, and Thread, 
or rather Wire. 
Unto the Wimble I give ſometimes the 
Name of a Needle, or of a Fibula of Dril- 
ler. Theſe muſt be of different Sizes, becauſe 
the Bones are not all of the ſame Bigneſs; 
ſo that the larger Bones require large Inſtru- 
ments, and the leſſer little ones, and thoſe 
of a middle Size ſuch as are ſuitable to 
them. Theſe laſt I call Drillers, or Piercers, 
the others Needles, and the firſt in general, 
Wimbles. You muſt alſo take Notice, that 
the Needles muſt not be too long, becauſe 
if they are ſo, they will be apt to break; 
but the Wimbles may be pretty long, being 
deſignd for tlie Perforation of the thick and 
large Bones. 
Beſides theſe Wimbles, you will ſtand in 
need al ſo of another * Engine, which by tur- 
ning the Win ble round after it is fixed in- 
to the Bones, promotes their Perforation. 
When vou intend to make uſe of this 
Engine, fix the B.ſis thereof in ſome Place 
or other. where you pleaſe, but take care 
that the Frominency of the Wood that turns 
about be in the open Air, that thus vor. 
may the better manage the Bones, and ſome- 
times ſtreightways, ſometimes obliquely, a2 
von 
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you ſhall ſee Occaſion, bring them to the Te- 
:ebra, or Wimble, without any Hindrance. 
After you have fixed the Baſu, fix the Tere- 
bra allo in its proper Place; and to faſten it 
the better, drive a Nail through it. Thus. 
the-Bow by drawing forward and back- 
ward will turn the Terebra, unto which you 
muſt hold the Bone very cloſe that is to be 
pcrtorated. N : 

After you have perforated the Bones, you 
mutt take care alio of fome Thread, where- 
with to join the Bones together. Formerly 

they uſed to put them together by the Help 
of Fiddle- Strings; but theſe being of no 
long Continuance, as Fabricius well ob- 
ferves, he did make uſe of Braſs Wire in- 
ticad thereof, being ſenſible, that the ſame 
would be of as long a Duration as lealt as 
the Bones. themſelves. Some have made ule 
alto of Iron Wire; but becauſe this laſt 15 
apt to crow -ruſty,. the firſt is with good 
' Realon preferable to the other, as being not 
10 apt to be ruſty. But before you make ule 
of this allo, you mui? put it into the Fire, 
for without it, it will be brittle, and apt 
to break if you twiſt it very cloſe, Whilſt 
it is heating in the Fire, it will contract ſome 
Impurities: Theſe you mult take oft with 
tome Prick Duſt and Oil, which will make 
them look the better. Columbus ſays we 
mult boil the Braſs Wire, which will make 
it ſufficiently flexible. Then cut off a Piece 
of your Braſs Wire with the Siſſers, of ſuch 
a Length as you think fit, and putting it 
through the Perforations in the Bone, draw 
it toward yau, and bend it round and cloſe 
by the Help of a Pair of longiſh and 
round Pincers, to prevent its coming out 
Sgain. 

This is the general! Method of putting to- 
gether the Bones: But for fear this ſhould 
not be ſufficient, I will now proceed to ſome 
more particular Rules, and ſhew not only 
in what Places the Bones arc to be perfora- 
ted, in order to inſert the Wire with the 
more Conveniency, but alio in what Places 
there is any couſiderable Difference betwixt 
this intended Compoſition of the Bones. 

The betore-mention'd ILHelmus Fabricius 
has attempted ſomething of this Nature, 
and witten a Letter relating to theſe Ope- 
ations, to Mr. Pavizs, which is annexed to 

his Iicatiſe written in the German Topgue, 


together the Trunk of the humane Body. 


Anatomica, | 


treating of the Excellency and U 
Anatomy, which if you do think 5 0 
uſe, you. will meet there with many nity 
Obſervations ; but there being ſtill =Y 
Things wanting, I will now endeayqur | 
much as in me lies, to ſupply this Deſes, © 
Make therefore your Beginning with the 
Limbs, but eſpecially the Hand; aſe 
which you mult come to the Foot : An 
laſt of all I wit? ſhew you alfo how to 


In the Hand you muſt begin at the 


Joints of the Fingers ; and therefore mabe Ivins 


Two Perforations in the Inſide of the Thin given 
Joint, near the Articulation, with yay the B 
Needle, ſo that the Needle paſſes quit ps 1: 
through it in one Place only, as ſome vill cken 
bave it who make but one Perforation in lhe Li 
the ſubſequent Bones, or elſe ſo as to mi humic! 
your Pertorations quite through tlic Bong Ing ar 
in Two Places, as Fabricius does it, wig the fan 
makes Two Perforations in each of the Bong ite ke 
of the Phalanxes of the Fingers, and of th, e. 
Metacai pus, to prevent their turning round, eln 
which indeed 1s a very uſeful, but at the much 
ſame time exceeding troubleſomand diffcul zrother 
Piece of Work, But whatever it be, whe: lich. 
ther you make one ſingle or Io Perſon- tiefe L 
tions in each Bone, you mult take care n exact 1; 
to manage the Matter, that the Hole of the bones : 
uppermoſt Bone be directly correſpond: WM" \ 
to that of the undermolt ; and therefore ind ver 
take this for a general Rule, that you make WY e 
thoſe Holes through which you are to pit e place 
the Wire as much as poſſibly can be parallel > 
and directly oppoſite to one another, Te 3 
place the Bones in the ſame Poſition they 118 
are to be put in hereafter, and then, if iE MI, 
a ſmall Bone, endeavour with a {hap 8 an 
pointed Needle to mark exactly the Ph ay 
where the intended Perforation is to if 3 
made; but if you cannot make any l 0 
preſſion on them with the Needle, you mY 
muſt gently pull the Bones aſunder, any; e 
i at Ittle Fit 
take a Mark by your Eye-ſight in Wit "Si 
Place the Wimble is to be fixed; and ti 1 
Obſervation takes Place in all the Bones 1 on 
longing to the Hands and Feet. ER Ae The 
have made Two Perforations in «(li ©! i, Wa. 
Bones, you muſt convey alſo Two Enos 08 - by 
the Wire through them, and twiſt thei V8 1 | 
ADL. But if you ane 

gether under the Metac arpus © But 3 t He 


intend to perforate but once fonte Jet, ones 


- wraers and the Metacarpus and Metape- 
tr hey ob muſt -effoitir det with the 
Fel! becauſe you muſt draw a double 
wiſked Wire through the Holes. You muſt 
100 make Two tranſverſe Perforations in the 
fuperior Parts of the Metacarpus, towards 
the Palm of the 
wich your Needle, and then draw through 
the Wire, as has been ſaid of the Fingers, 
nd join them tbgether, but not too cloſe, 
reczuſe they are not very cloſely join d in 


living Bodies. According to tlie Directions 
eren us by 


' Bones of the Carpus with the Metacar- 
is not very difficult; for when he 
cleꝛnles the Bones, he does not meddle with 
ſbe Licaments belonging to the laſt, to fave 
tiniclf the Labour and Trouble of gather- 
ing and uniting them together again ; and 
tte me Method he takes with the Bones of 
the Foot, *Tis certain, tis a very tedious 
Ficce of Work to bring all thoſe Bones a- 
eam into their natural Poſition, and not to 
nuch as to be attempted without you have 
rother Skeleton for a Pattern before you, 


wich may ſhew ydu the true Station of all | 


theſe Bones; it being impoſſible to give an 
exact dia of them in Writing, becaule theſe 
bones are deſtitute of their proper and pe- 
ular Names, Nevertheleſs J will try at it, 
2nd venture upon ſomething of a Deſcrip- 
non, to ſhew you in what Order they mult 
e placed, by impoſing upon them certain 
ames, taken from their ſeveral Forms and 
ures, 
Under the Thumb lies the Os Cabiforme, 
* like a Cubus, but with very unequal 
es, and therefore might rather be call'd 
Tapexcides, Under the fore Finger hes the 
Feats, The Middle Finger has for its 
dundation the largeſt and thickeſt Bone 
the whole Carpys, having a fmall Head on 
lindermolt Part. Unto the Aunular and 
we Finger is ſubjacent the Os Unciforme, 
ea Hook, becauſe it is bent like a Hook 
the lade of the Hand: And adjacent 
this, on the Outſide, is another ſmall 
me, the Sides whereof conſtitute Four 
unsles. You might call it the Cuneiſorme. 
next to this is another leſſer Bone, about 


It ide that is next to the other. Theſe 
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"ſame Order as they have been ſet down 
Hand: This you muſt do 


Colen:brus, the Conjunction of 


 Pleneſs of a Pea, but a litt'e flat on 


ones you muſt join together in the 
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here: To do which, you muſt make Two 
Perforations in each of them with your 


Needle, and draw the Wire through 


in the ſame Manner as you did before 
through the Heads of the ZZetacarpns ; but 


they mult not be joined together in a ſtreight 


Line, but rather obliquely, and ſomewhar 
bent like a Bow. 


Two Bones more are ſtil! 


behind, unto one of which I will give the 
Name of the Os Katyloides, by reaſon of its 


Convexity or Sinus, wherein the ſmall Head 
of the before mention'd biggeſt Bene is in- 


ſerted: The other I call the Luiatus, froni 


its ſemilunar Sinus, After you have well ob- 


ſerved the true Poſition of theſe Bones, 


you mult make your Perforations with the 


and then draw your Wire through the Fin- 
gers, and likewiſe through the Thumb, 
Here Fabricius twilts or turns his Wire, and 
Joins the Hand to the Cubitus and Radius by 


the Help of other Wires: But I judge it 


more convenient to draw the fame Wires 
that have been inſerted into the Thumb, 
Fore-Finger, and Middle-Finger, through 
the Radias alſo, and only to twiſt or turn 
the reſt together. | 


In the fame Manner you muſt perform 


the Conjunction of the Cubitus and Radius, 
both on the upper and under Part, with 


this Difference only, that the uppermoſt ' 


Holes of the Radius muſt be altogether the 


lame with thoſe you make on the lower-. 


molt Part of the Cubitus; and the ſame 
Rule muſt be obſerved in reſpect of the in- 


terior Part of the Radius to the ſuperior of 


the Cubitus, You mult now inveſtigate ex- 
actly their natural Poſition ; and next to 
that, take Notice in the, upper Part of the 


\ 


- Fibula, in thoſe Places which are cor- 
reſpondent to the Bones of the Metacarpus, 


Radius, of a certain Place which ſeems to be 


more plain than the reſt. Near this fix dur 


Needle, and let it paſs through the ſame 
Hole which was made before for the draw- 


ing out of the Fat out of that Bone. In 


the Cubiras you mult perforate with the Fi- 
Bala the Demilunar Sinus in the Middle all 
at once: Then turn or twiſt your double 
Wire in ſuch a Manner, as to make a Kind 
of 8 Ring on the upper Part, (in the ſame 


Manner as ſhall be ſhewn hercafter concer- 
ning the Srapsla), This muſt be conveyd 
through 
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by twiſting 1t together. Then you muſt 
draw another Wire through one of the 
ſmall Holes of the Radius, and having con- 
vey d it through the before-mention'd Ring 
of Wire, paſs it through the other ſmall 
- Hole of the Radius, ang let both their Ex- 
tremities be twiſted together. On the Jower- 
molt Part you muſt proceed in the ſame 


Manner in the Compoſition of theſe Bones, 


with this Difference only, that what has 
been faid there of the Cubitus, mult here be 
applied as if ſpoken of the Radius; and ſo 
on the other Hand. 

To join the Gubitus to the Humerus, you 
muſt perferate both its Heads or Protube- 
rancies; and if you are quick-ſighted enough 
to diſtinguiſn from the reſt that Place or 
Line, which appearing ſomewhat clearer 
than the reſt, divides as it were this Sinus 
into Two Parts, you may make your Perfo- 
; rations parallel with this Prominency. 
Neither is it any great Matter if you {poll 
the Surface of this Line, it being inviſible 
after its Conjunction. This Operation is 
not to be performed without ſome Difficul- 
. a the Sinus is of a Demilunar Ei- 
zure, and therefore the Bone ought to be 
perforated in the ſame Manner, which can- 
not be done, becauſe the Terebra will pene- 
trate in a freight Line through the Bones: 
But to incurvate in ſome meaſure this Paſ- 
ſage, you muſt make your Perforation at 
both Extremitics ; ſo that theſe Holes meet- 
ing one another, make an obtuſe Angle. 
This done, make another Perforation in the 
Middle of the Humerus, a little above the 
Trochlea, and then drawing your Wire 
through this and the beforeſaid Holes, twiſt 


it together, not too cloie, but only Jooſe, 


for elſe it would hinder the bending of the 
Elbow. | 


You mult not begin to perforate the Head 


of the Humerus before you have joined the 
Scapula to the Ribs: You mult therefore per- 
forate the Glenoid Cavity in the Neck of the 
Omoplata, ſo as to open a Paſlage to the In- 
ſide, through which you may convey a 
twiſted Wire, and then turn it together. 
That you may know in what Place you 
ought to perſorate the Head of the Humerus, 
put the Humcrus clole to the Omoplata, in 
the ſame natural Poſition as you find it in 


| through the perforated Cubitus, and faſten 


where the Wire is inſerted in the N 


the Body, and then you muſt take ex,9%. 
tice of the bs nh met » 
the Scapula ; Here you muſt mak. 
Perforation with ye Fibula, nich hs 
terminate in the Sinus which is made une 
Reception of one of the Tendonz whe, 
Biceps. You muſt draw a pretty thick 
through this Hole, which muſt be ty; 
en the other End like a ſpiral Windip. 
This you muſt faſten to the Ring, ag; . 
to the Cevi of the Scapula, which an 
perform the ſame Motions as are to * 
terved in the Shoulder of a living Body, 
The Compoſition of the Foot, pro 
fo call'd, is very near the ſame with tha 
the Hand, ſome few Things excepted, wh 
mult be remember'd here in a few Wy 
Thc Great Toe is to be join d in the fur 
Manner as the other Fingers and Ti 
There are beſides theſe many other Bones 
the Foot, call'd the Seſamoidea, among ulich 
thoſe that are placed under the Great Ty 
are worthy our peculiar Obſervation, 
being pretty large, and therefore to h 
put in their proper Places, becauſe they u 
always extant, which is not the ſame vid 
the other Bones here. There are TWO S 
or Cavities in the Head of the Bone 
the Metatar ſus, being diſtinguiſn d fim 
each other in the Middle by a certain fmul 
Protuberancy. This you muſt perſong 
tranſverſedly with your Need le, and ſo qa 
mult do with the Offa S. ſamoidea, and du 
join them together with Wires. 
As to what concerns the Compoſitio d 
the Bones of the Tarſus, the Cuboides is plac 
at the End of the little and next adjoining 
Toes; and this reaches again to the G 
neum. : Through theſe you mult draw ti 
Wires of the beforeſaid Bones, and fall 
them in that hollow Part which is made 
the Talus and Calx. Next unto this 153K 
Caunciforme Medium, which lies under f 
middle Toe, unto which is adjacent u 
Cuneiforme Alinus.; quite otherwiſe L 
what has been obſerved by Sprgelia, br 
aſſigns the middlemolt Place to the Gan 
me Medium. Theſe Three Bones appeal“ 
the fore. Part parallel to one anothel; N 
the Fourth, or the Caneijorme Majus, u N 
minent before the reſt. The Bones &® 
the (un iſormia are plac d near the con 
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0 er; 


eO Naviculare, the convex Part 


Put af th -olite to the Talus: And here 


whereot is op 
10 1 muſt be twiſted together. 
1 before you do this, the 2 Cuneifor- 
and the C:biferme mult be join d together 
0 which mult be effected by drawing a 
112 through them tranſverſedly, in the 


Mme Manner as 0 
le Corpus of the Hand. | Y 
Wien you are to join the Afralagus with 
e Clcaneum, you muſt perforate it twice 
n that Cavity. or Sinus where the fore 
ut of the Tibia touches it, and make 
bur Perforation throvebh the Calæ, under- 
th which you mult twiſt your Wires to- 
*her, Scme make a tranſverſe Perforation 
one both theſe Bones, and convey the 
Vir through them. . 

Tie cot way be join d to the Tibia and 
ale, if you perforate the Talus and both 
e Maikoli with a pretty thick Wimble, 
pa then put a Nail through them. I call 
this Place a Nail a thick Braſs Wire, tuch, 
will not eaſily bend, being deſign d-aud 
pied exactly to the Holes made by the 
forelaid large Wimble. FVVVVVVVR 
I you intend to join the Fæmur to the 
, make Two Perforations near the Sides 
tiat Hole which was made for the ta- 
g out of the Marrow, one whereof muſt 
mnate at the Perone. You muſt twiſt 
[ Wire in the ſame Manner as has been 
before concerning the Sapula, to as to 
I 2 Ring or Circle. Draw the Two. 
ks through the Holes, and one of them 
d through the Perone, which by ſo doing 
will Alten tothe ibis. 
Ile Paella has a longiſh Protuberanty like: 


mut make à Perforation, ſo that they 
tone another in an obtule Anglè: Con- 
four Wire through them, and twilt it 
ther and then make another Perforation 
be kroluberancy of the Tibia, placed in 


gh this you mult draw the other End 
* Wire, You muſt make your Perfo- 


7 ihe Head of the Fermwr with 2 thick 
vie, that you may drive a Nail through 
ch mult pats by the Angle of the 
F Mlericd into the Tibia, and 10 join 
4 


j 


: Medica, Chirurgica, c. | 
both the Bones together. Fabricius has ano- 
he Bones of the Three Toes, the 


has been ſhewn before in 


ine on the Infide, on each Side of which: 


Middle ot ine Head of the Tibia ch 


n in the Proceſſus of the lower and back 
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ther Way of joining theſe Bönes together, 
as alſo with the Patella, which you may ſee 
in his Letter to Pævius, and is very proper 
to prevent the Slipping of the Tibia on either 
Side. Veſalius puts a Frick or Piece of Wood 
into the fame Holes that were made for the 
taking out -of the Fat, and thus faſtens 
theſe Two Bones together. ; 
Whenever you propoſe to join the Fear 
with the Coxendix, you mult be very careful 
to make your Perſorations ſo as to be paral- 
jel to one another, for fear the Foot fhould 
bend inwards beyond its due Poſition: 
You mult therefore fit the Femur to the Are- 
tabulum, fo as to fix it in its natural Poſi- 


tion; which done, you mult pertorate both. 
theſe Bones with a pretty large Wimble; 


and if you drive a Nail through them, it 
will keep the Bones togetherr. 
Betore I go any further, becauſe I have 
had Occaſion to mention the Coxendix, I 
will here add its Connexion. This Con- 


junction is made either on the fore Part 


with its Fellow, or backwards with the Os 


/ ² ˙ A $525 | 
- Becauſe this is a vety broad Bone, it muſt 


be join d twice to: the Os Sacrum, viz. to 


is Firſt and Third Fertebræ. If you can 

get a Wimble of ſuch a Length as to reach 

through the Os Sacrum to that of the Cen- 
diæ, which is oppoſite to it, you may join 
thete Two: Bones together with tlie fame 
Wires, which is actually the moſt conve- 
nent Way, and hides the Wires beſt: But“ 
tor want ot ſuch a one, you muſt lay both? 
theſe Bones cloſe together, and then perforate 
them at once, viz. twice on the upper Part 
near.the Eirſt Fertebra of the Os Sacrum, and 
twice again near the Third, and then faſten 


them cloſe together with your Wires. To 


Holes in each of them, beginning at the 


Place where the Cartilage unnes the C/ 


Pubis, which is now. not here, and ending / 
in the interior Region: And take care to 


make your Pertorations ſo, that the - Holes + 


may be directly oppoſite to one another. 
The Ends of the Wires muſt be drawn 
through one ot the Bones from the Inſide, 


and througli the other from the Outſſde, 


and then be | 
keep them together.. ... ure 
2 2 The 


x 


de twilted together as is utual ta 
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Ihe Coccyx is coherent to the lowermoſt 

ertebra of the Os Sacram. It is compoſed 
ometimes of Three, ſometimes of Four 
Bones: Each of theſe muſt be twice perfo- 
rated with a Needle; and fo you mult do 
likewiſe with the laſt. Fertebra of the Os 
Sacrum. After this take one ſingle Wire, 
and put both the Ends through a ll the Bones 
of the Coccyæ in due Order: And laſtly alto 
through the Os Sacrum, and then twiſt them 
J 8 

am now come to the FVertebræ; concer- 


ning the Conjunction of Which, not the 


leaſt Mention has been made by any of thoſe 
Authors that have written any Thing of 
the Compoſnion of a Skeleton: The Rea- 
{on is, becauſe they thought it ſufficient for 
heir preſent Purpoſe to ſet the Skeleton * 
right, by putting an Iron Rod through t 
Perforation of the Spinal Marrow : But con- 
fidering with my felf, that this Invention 
does not anſwer the neceſſary 
I found the Vertebræ not to tick cloſe, but 
to turn round, (though Fabricius, to remedy. 
in ſome meaſure this Incqnveniency, has 
put Wooden Pegs, or ſmall Pieces of Wood, 
round the Iron Rod) I have tontrived a 
eculiar Way of joining together and fa- 
8 theſe Vertebræ, and diſliking the 
Vulgar of attaining this End, by putting 
the Wires croſs og fideways through them, 


1 606 


a 
Teeth. Then I proceed in the ſame Manner 
with the next, and fo with the reſt, tilt I 
ha ve join'd together with one Wire only all 
the Vertebræ that belong to the Neck and 
the Thorax ; ' for you mult obſerve, that. I 
unite the Vertebra of the Loins with the Os 
Saermmn, becauſe in caſe there be any Occa- 
fion to take the Skeleton in pieces, it is 
eaſier done this way: The Ends of the Wires 
being of that Thicknets, that they cannot 
be twiſted together, I only turn and bend 
them. To the Head you mutt join the At- 
las, which muſt be perforated on the hinder- 


N 


Bibliotheca 


does not ſeparate from the Spondyli; but fo 


End, becauſe 


th a large Wimble on the Sides of the 


Anatomica, 


moſt Part, near that Perforation d. 
which deſcends the Vena Gere n 
the Epipii ſis of the Occipat, which 16 Kt: n 
with the Sinat of the Atlas. Yon a. 
vey the Wire through that ſmall nice 
draw its End through the great Pero! 
of the Occiput to the Head, where you ti0h 
1 both _ W pi 5 Kul 
The next that fellow of Courſe u. g. 
Ribs, which mult be faflen'd to d 


bre and to the Sternum. Theſe Elli 


what Reaton Jam not able to tell. tw 

he after wards joins them We 5 
ther with a Braſs Wire. There is but og 
and the fame Way required in the Comyy 
ſition of all the Ribs; ſo that if you kigy 
how to manage one, you know how toy 
with all the reſt ; which you muſt perſom 
thus: Adapt or fit the Firſt Rib (for her 
you muſt make your Beginning) tothe. 
tebra, and obſerve very well with your Fe 
the exact Place where they meet; whit 
done, you muft there make Two Perſon: 
tions with the Fibala, through the Mb: 
Then fit your Rib again to the Vendre 
and conveying your Needle. through thek 
Holes made in the Ribs, '' perforate alk 
the tranfuerſe Proceſſes, and after having yi 
dened the Perforation with the Fibsla, jul 
the Rib and Yertebra together by the He 

of a Brafs Wire: This dene, you muſt it 
mediately alſo faſten tlie Rib on the oe 
ſite Side to its Vertebra : Then join the de 
Fertebra to the preceding, and proceed i 
the fame Manner with all the reſt, viz. l 
Third, Fourth, and all the other Rib 
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The Cartilages of the Sternam being 1 Awund 
rated before, and the fore Part of tit i; 
rar from the Ribs, properly ſo call er in 
ſome of the ſpurious Ribs, they mul e - 
be reunited again. Their Cenjundic Other t; 
the fame, in refpect to every ore of thi..." an 
and with this alſo agrees that Compal rough 1 
which joins the Clavieule with the Stern Ire, and 
and the Omoplate. This may be pefoanfder the 
by Two different Ways, either by cone... 
ing one ſingle Wire through them, * We are 
ſame Wire at twice. The faft of thele ich Sn 
Ways is the ſame with that made ule „r the | 
the Connexion of the Bones of the Much pur 
which how it is to be done, 15 berg loration 
ready. But if you are for drawing eu, 
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| A the ſame ſtreight Line with the Hole 
of th 


4; ; ut once make only one Perfo- . 
our Wire b " a e Occiput, It muſt be ſo big as to ad- 


Rib, and another parallel 


ration in the Nil a 

h +he former in the Cartilage; and after 
Abe * your Wire through them, 
Wil it together in the Concavity of the 
rar: But which Way ſoever you think 
chooſe of theſe Two, it will be requi- 
du ſhould perforate the Ribs before 
ou faſten them to the Vertebræ, for elſe you 
il and it a difficult Piece of Work. 
When you are to fit the Sernum to the Ribs, 


t be too dry: If it happens to be 
332 dip it 10 Water, which will 
mke it ſwell, and reduce it again to its 
natural Form and Bulk. Whilſt it is dry- 
ins, you mult by Degrees draw the Strings 
together: Unto which it will be requiſite 
ou ſhould alſo add ſome ſmall Sticks; as 


5 been ſhewn before. 5 | 
You muſt place the Scapula in its true Po- 


ſtion to the Ribs, and then mark the exact 
Plice of the Three Vertebræ, viz. of the Se- 
cond, the Fourth, and the Sixth, on both 
Sides, and then perforate them with the Fi- 
ule, Firſt join the Clavicwla to the Ster num, 
and then alſo to the Omoplata, which you 
mult laſt of all faſten to the Vertebræ. 


be requifite to encloſe-their Sides with Braſs 
ires: Therefore perforate the Firſt Rib be. 
ſe it is falten d to the Skeleton; ſo that 
le Hole be at Two Inches Diſtance from 
e Keynam. After you have drawn your 
Wire through this, you muſt twiſt it toge- 
r to ſuch a Length, as 1s anſwerable to 
le natural Interſtice or Diſtance betwixt 
s and the Second Rib: Then encloſe or 
urround the Second Rib within the ſame 


ber in the ſame Manner as before, repeat 


ter till you come to the Twelfth Rib, 
lich muft be perforated near its Extremity, 


| we the whole Frame the more firm and 


uch is not aQually join d to but only ſet 
Epp upper Part of the Skeleton; for 
f Purpoſe you muſt make a very hrge 
den with a very thick Wimble in 

cler, ſo as to be direculy oppoſite or 


Mite; and after you have twiſted it toge- 


le tame with the Third, and ſo one after 


rough which Hole you may draw the 
lle, and afterward twiſt it together, to 


We are now at laſt come to the Head, 


mit the Point of a Little Finger, becanſe 


through it muſt go an Iron Bar or Rod, 


which ſupports the whole Skeleton. To the 


Baſis of the Head you muſt alſo faſten its 


Vertex, which was removed in the Opening 


of the Calvaria, or Skull; and therefore you 
muſt make Two Perforations on the Back- 


ſide of each of them, ſo that two of them 
are directly 3 to each other in a 
{treight Line. 

draw alſo Iwo Wires, which muſt be 
twifted together within the Concavity of 


the Calvaria, but not very ſtreight, that it 


may be opened and hut again at Pleaſure. 
In the fore Part make a Perforation betwixt 
the Criſa and the exterior Lamina. Put a 
Style into it, which muſt be ſo long as to 
reach to and enter the Hole, that muſt be 
made directly againſt it in the Vertex. Laſt 
of all you muſt alſo unite with the reſt the 


inferior Maxilla; this being the Concluſion 


of the whole Operation. You muſt perfo- 
rate its Proceſs call'd zorJdvaddys, which is 
pretty thick, and then after you have fitted 


. Or adapted it to the Head, take Notice what 
To keep the Ribs at a due Diſtance, it will Pl 


lace it is that is next to this Perforation, as 
well before as behind, in the Canium : 
Here make your Perforation, ſo that the 
Fibula, may penetrate within the Concavity 
of the Crarinm : Then * convey the Wire 
through the Jaw-Bone, and draw both its 


Ends through the beforeſaid Two Holes 
within the Head, where you muſt twiſt them 


together. 
But ſince (as Veſalius well obſerves) this 
Conjunction is not ſo very firmly done, as 
to keep both the Rows of Tecth together, be- 
cauſe the Lower Jaw-Bone will be ſome- 
what hanging downwards; and it being 
look d upon, as a ſingular Piece of Nicety, 
that the ſame ſhould be contrived ſo, as to 
be moveable, ſo that it may be drawn up 


toward the upper Row, and pull'd back- 


ward again at Pleaſure. To effect this, you 
muſt, beſides the beforeſaid Operation, per- 
forate the Corone of the Proce ſus Inferior 
Acutus, and faſten a String to it, which 
paſſing under the Oſſa Fugalia, and over the 
Bones and the Vertex, may ſometimes be 


drawn toward the Front, ſometimes toward 


the Occipitium, and conſequently make one 
2 2 2 Row 


hrough ' theſe you muſt 
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: Ne 'T&th touch the orher as you think 


Or r i A 8 
Thus you ſee all the Bones belonging to 
a Skeleton join d and put together. There 
are nevertheleſs ſtill remaining ſome other 
ſmall Bones, ſuch as thoſe that are the In- 
ſtruments of Hearing, and the Os Hyoides, 
Which, as they are not immediately conti- 
guous to the xelt of the Bones, they are for 
that Reaſon rarely added to it. Fabricius 
nevertheleſs puts theſe Three Bones belong- 
Ing to the Ear in their natural Poſition, and 
then encloſing them in a Flint Glaſs, hangs. 
it it on the Foce ſſus Mamillaris. 
But becauſe the Bones do by their Weight 
naturally tend toward the Ground, you 
mult take care to prop up your Skeleton 
with ſome Iron Bars: To effect which, I 
think Two round Props ſufficient, one of 
them to deſcend through the Concavity. of 
the Spina, and the other to be faſten d below, 
10 as to be fixd with its Point under the 
Fertcbre of the Lins. 
If therefore you are reſolved to ſet up a 
Skeleton, you muſt provide your ſelf with 
a long wooden Cheſt or Repoſitory, to keep 
the Skeleton from being ſpoiled and defa- 
ced by the Air and Duſt. Then firſt of all 
fix one of the Iron Bars or Props at the Bot- 
tom of the Cheſt; and to keep it ſteady and 
upright, faſten it with ſomething on both 
Sides: After which you mult inſert it be- 
twixt the Os Sacrum and the Fifth Fertebra 
af the Loins. The other muſt be conveved 
trom the upper Part downward ;: and then 
both theſe Props to be faſten d together by 
Means of Pegs or Nails. Aſter this put 
on the Head and the Cochlea, join the ſeve- 
ral Parts belonging to the Leg to the Trunk 
with Nails, and afterward: the Arms near 
the Scapulæ. 15s 


By. Way of Appendix, Iwill (according 
to my Promiſe) ſubjoin here in a few Words 
the Selotopæia of a new-born Infant. 

Vou muſt not take aſunder the Trunk of 
me Body, but only take off the Head, which 
you mult clcar of the Brain. To do this, 
you mult put a Style through the great Per- 
foration of the Bone of the Occiput, and ſtir 
it about on all Sides, till the Brain, which 
is very loft, be diſſolved and brought ut 
of the Head, ; and that you may be; ſure 


Anatomicd, 


Bibliotheca 


ceed with the Spinal Marrom, hic 


you cannot put a Needle, or Driller, tout 


that nothing of it is leſt behind. u. 
Inſide of the Skull ſeveral times vi ft 
ter. After the ſame Manner you mult p 
muſt thruſt out with a Style thro, 1% 
lower Part. The Body it a mu * 
cleanſed much after the fame Method a * 
been ſhewn before in the Sterngy, Th 
Fleſh muſt be cut off of the tender By; 4 
and the Membranes alſo taken off; but 10 
you mult perform with the utmoſt Ap h 
cation and Circumſpection, for ſear gf * 
pe their Subſtance, or to cut off the 
igaments and Cartiliges, which woul 
make the Bones fall aſunder. Neither mus 
the Sternum be ſeparated from the Rils. 
But as to the Legs and Arms, you may ue 
them from the Trunk, it you plete, . 
cauſe they may eaſily be put on again with. 
out any remarkable Deformity, 
Some I know have a Way of dippins 
thefe Bones frequently in Water whit thy! 
are cleanſing: Nay, Columbus allo bois 
them; for ſays he, I you intend 10 proper 
the Bones of 4 Child; ( tor a Skeleton) 24. 
Care you do not boil them too long, becauſe thi 
Appendices are eafily relaxed. According i 
my Method, I never boil them, but oi 
macerate them for Three Days in cold We 
ter, which I change ſeveral Times, which 
ſoftens the Fleſh, and renders it ſo pliubl, 
that it is taken off without any Diff uly 
or Trouble. By the ſame Method you my 
alſo make up the Skeletons of leſſer Cit 
tures, the Bones whereof are ſo ſmall, tht 
them; ſuch as the Mice, Rats, Squint 
and fuch-like other Creatures that ale d, 
very ſmall Size; as likewiſe the leſſer & 
of Birds, for the Bones of the larger bid 
and Beaſts may be join d together by Vai 
Was: 5 EH 


CORROLLARIUY 


I. cannot upon this Occaſion forveart 
add (by Way of a Corrollarium) and 
Method of preparing ' Skeletons,” 18 1 
Words, which as it is performed ui 
utmoſt Eaſe, and: without the leaſt Trout 
ſoit owes its Firſt Invention to Chance... 
Put the Creatuye out of which j® 
tend to make your Skeleton wa Ye) 4 


| during the Summer Seaſon in a warm 


Ii mo 1 Place, till it goes into a Putrefa- 


on, This Putrefaction will produce di- 
ers Sorts. of Worms, of a peculiar Kind, 
which will feed upon the Fleſh till all of 
1 e confumed, and the Bones be left quite 
bare. Dr. 7 Hon, as Bartholin, whom I ouglit 
erence | | 
5 Anatomy, has in his Muſæum a Ske- 
ton of a Watcr-Suake, prepared after this 
10 put your little Creature under 
he Rxfiers on the Top of the Houte during 
the dummer Scalon, where it will likewiſe 
reed valt Numbers of Worms, which will 
conlume not only all the Fleſh, but alſo 
the very Feathers, ſo as not to leave the 


Medica, Chinugica, Oc. 


for ever as my worthy Inſtru- 


leaſt of either of theſe Two behind 
them, : 


Let this ſuffice for this Time, concerning 


what I propoied to my ſelf in relation to 
the Rules and. Method of preparing a Skele- 
ton. . I hope the candid . Reader will be 
pleaſed to accept and make uſe of the fame, 


till ſome greater Genius or other ſhall think 


fit to oblige the Publick with ſomething 
that is better and more perfect in this Kind; 
and judge of my good Intentions, by what 
J was capable of offering at this Time, in 
order to lead the young Students into the 
belt and ſafeſt Way to perform ſuch-like 
Operations, with the leaſt Trouble and La- 
bour that could well be expected in a Thing 
of this Nature. | 


a 


i The Baſis of the Engine, which is fa- 
en d to ſome certain Places, with Nails 
inven through the Holes 6, b. 

„ The moveable Piece of Wood, which 
lis a four-ſquare Hole at its anterior 


——— —  — — — 2 


an Explanation of the FLGURES 
No 1, repreſents the Terebra, or 1} imble. 
No II. The Radula, or Scraper, or Scratcher. 


— 


relating to the SKELETOPOEI4. 


No III. The Terebra, xd into an Engine, for the more commoclious Per fo-- 
ration of the Bones. : 


Part, d. into which the Terebra, f. is to 

D „ 1 

e. The Bow, with a Cord, which turns: 
the moveable Piece of Wood. 


W 


tions, &c. 


DHL EBOTOMV is without all Dif- 
bute the molt univerſal and moſt effica- 
dus Remedy belonging to Phyſick; it be- 
certain, that nothing that has been in- 
ned hitherto in our Art can ſtand in 
Aubetition with it. 

„at Jam going to aſſert will perhaps 
a tupnzing to thoſe who look upon the 
cn of Phlebotoiny as the caſicft that 


EFHLEBOTOMY. TL aken out of the Eighth Demon- 
 fration of Monſieur Dionis's Courſe of Chirurgical Opera- 


—— ——— 


— 6—— 


can be performed. I am willing to agree 
with them thus far, that the Operation is. 
very eaſie, when a Chirurgeon happens to 
mect with large Veins to be opened; but. 
at the ſame Time they will alls, I hope, 
agree with me, and all other Chirurgcons 
that are old and able Practiſers in our Art, 
in this Point, That they oftentimes meet 
With certain Arms, where the Veins are ſo 
22 r * e 
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very ſmall, that it is next to an Impoſſibility 
to find them out, and conſequently it is ve- 
ry hazardous to venture upon the opening 

of them. N 

By the joint Conſent of all experienc d 
Chirurgeons, there is not any one Ope- 
ration in our Art, though never ſo diffi- 
cult and hazardous to outward Appearance, 
which they would not rather undertake, 
than venture upon the Opening of certain 
Veins; where, after having ſearchd and 
examined them for a conſiderable Time, 
and taken all poſſible and neceſſary Precau- 
tions to draw Blood from them, after all, 
the Vein will flip away from under the very 
Point of the Lancet. | | 

To adminiſter a blank Plebotomy is none 
of the greateſt Misfortunes in this Caſe ; 
(for ſo they ſtyle it when no Blood comes 
forth ; ) but the greateſt Danger is from the 
opening of an Artery, or the pricking of a 
Tendon, Whenever ſuch a Miſchance hap- 
pens, all the Blame 1s laid immediately up- 
on the Chirurgeon, without making the 
leaſt Reflexion what inſurmountable Diffi- 
culties they meet with ſometimes in certain 
Subjects to perform this Operation. 

Perhaps I thall be blamed for repreſenting 
Phlebotomy in ſo frightful a Shape, both to 
the Paticnt and young Chirurgeons ; but I 
could not paſs by in Silence this Head, it 
being abſolutely neceſſary to cure young 
Beginners of this vulgar Notion, viz. that 
nothing is eaſier than letting of Blood, that 
they may not out of an Over- confidence 
venture without Diſtinction upon every 
Thing that offers it ſelf, but to examine 
with Diſcretion and with a previous Cau- 
tion all the Circumſtances that attend it, to 
avoid the pernicious Conſequences that may 
a from ſuch indiſcreet Management 
Ot it. 

By the Word Bleeding, in a general Senſe, 
is underſtood any Flux of Blood out of any 
of the Veſſels. The Greets have expreſſed 


it by the Word Angiotomie, which is derivd 


from Angion, ſignitying a Veſſel, and from 
the Word Temnein, i. e. Secare, or to cut. 
When Blood 1s drawn from an Artery, they 
call it Arteriotomy, and when a Vein, the 

expreſs it by the Word Phleboromy, whic 

Has taken its Derivation from Phlebs, which 
Cguities a Vein, and from Temntin, i. e. Se- 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica,” 
care, This laſt is to be 


ra e | 8 0 Raw out 
ebotomy is an Opening of a Vein. waa, 
by the Means of a 92-4 to draw lou 
from it, leſs or more, according to the Con. 
dition of the Subject, and the End ſr 
which it is adminiſtred. „ 
This Operation bears the ſame Date with 
the Firſt Riſe of Phyſick, and was pravtiſey 
even before Hippocrates's Time. We ſee tnt 
this great Man was not only well acquain- 
ted with its Uſefulneſs, becauſe he adviſeg 
us not only to make uſe of it as a moſt %. 
vereign Remedy in many Diſtempers, but 


alſo declares, that he himſelf has frequently 


adminiſtred it with extraordinary Succeſz 
In thoſe Days the Phyſicians put their 
own Hands to the Plough (as the Saying 
is): Phyſick and Chirurgery were then pra- 
ctiſed by the ſame Perſons. But ſince that 
Time the Cafe is alter'd in this Reſpect, the 
Practice of Phyſick and Chirurgery being of 
late Years Two diſtin& Profeſſions ; for the 
Phyſicians have thought fit to reſt ſatisfied 
with the ſcientifick and theoretical Part for 
their Share, leaving the manual Operations 
to the Chirurgeons. 3 
In Hippocrates's Time, Bleeding was not 
adminiſtred ſo often as it is of late Years; 
but at the ſame Time they took away more 
Blood than we do now : For the Ancients 
meaſured the Blood they took away by 
Pounds; we only by Ounces, or ſmall 
Meaſures. They let Blood till the Patient 
did fall into a Swoon ; but then they ſel- 
dom bled him above once or twice. Tis 
true, we adininifter Phlebotomy more fle- 
quently ; but Twelve of ours do not take 
away ſo much Blood as Two of theirs. _ 
*Tis this that makes good Hipporates's Si. 
ing, That if you bleed a Eig-bellied Wo. 
man, an Abortion will enſue ; for he ſpeaks 
of the Phlebotomies of his Time, when 


5 thee uſed to take away Two or Three Pounds 
of 


lood at once, and not of thoſe of outs 
when made in a moderate Quantity, wil 
are ſo far from proving nomous to Women 
with Child, that they prevent and fecur 
em againſt Abortion. 3 
Rl be an almoſt end leſs Piece of 
Work to enter upon a particular Acoour 
of all the Diſeaſes where Phlebotomy 


uſeful and neceſſary, as well in h 


phyſick as Chirurgery, there being very few 
which do not require it; though at this 
Time 1 propoſe to confine my ſelf only to 
thoſe that have a Dependance on. Chirur- 


els 
te ere s. 
Reaſon to affirm, That in thoſe Places where 
no Phyſicians are to be had, a Chirurgeon 
ought or may ſupply his Place, and there- 
| fore he ought not to be ignorant of thoſe 
Occaſions where Phlebotomy may be uſeful ; 
and even in thoſe Places where Phyſicians 
are to be had, the Occaſion may be ſo. ur- 
ent, as that ſeaſonable Bleeding may ſave 
e Patient's Life: So that upon that Ac- 
count alſs a Chirurgeon ought to have ſome 
Knowledge of that Branch of Phyſick, in 
order to enable himſelf to proceed according 
to its Rules. 5 : 
However it is not our Intention to inſiſt 
upon this Point at preſent, as being beyond 
our Sphere, and therefore will limit our 
Directions in ſuch a Manner, as if they were 
to be put in Practice in ſuch Places as are 
provided with Phyſicians, being willing to 
allow, that a Chirurgeon in many Deleaſes 
1s no more than the Miniſter or Operator of 
what is preſcribed by the Phyſicians. 
Apoltumes, Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures, 
and Luxations, being all ſuch Diſeaſes as 
depend on the Art of Chirurgery, and 
where a Chirurgeon is always call'd before 
1 Phyſician, are not to be cured without 
blecding, it being ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 
that to neglect it would be to render the 


Cure impracticable, and to hazard the Pa- 


nents Lite ; and therefore it will be requi- 
ne to convince you in a few Words, of its 
Neceſſity in thoſe Caſes. 

by the Word Apoſtume is underſtood eve- 


!y Sort of Tumour contra Naturam, of 


wich there are Four principal Species, vis. 
— Pilezzzon, which owes its Cauſe to the 
105 the Eryſipel as, which ariſes from the 
BE] the Oedema, which proceeds from the 
a; and the Scirrhus, which has its Riſe 
ton a melancholy Humour. | 
: 0 theſe Tumours owe their Origin, ac- 
Tong to the Ancients, to an Over-plenty 
amours which fall upon the Parts; 
= at mere being a Neceſſity for an Inani- 
5 ok ic Veſſels, to prevent the affected Part 
m being quite over-charged with them, 


lo th 


Medica, Chirurgica, Ot. 


leaving the reſt to the Judgment of 
Phyſicians 3 for there is a great deal of 


Fg . 


there is nothing that is able to anſwer this 
End more effectually than Venaſeſtion. 

In all Sorts of Wounds there is an indiſ- 
pentable Neceſſity for Bleeding, but more 


eſpecially in thoſe. of the Head and of the 


Thorax, In caſe ſonte ſmall Vein opens it 
{elf either in the Brain, or in ſome other 
Part of the Body, the Blood will not ceaſe 
to iſſue from thence, unleſs you diſcharge 
the Vein in ſome other Place. This is the 
Reaſon why Phlebotomy is adminiſtred in 
violent Bleeding at the Noſe, or to prevent 
the exceſſive Defluxions of the Humours 
upon the affected Part. 

All Sorts of Ulcers, whether corroſive, 


carneous, or fiſtulous, require Venæſection. 


They owe their Cauſe to a corroding acri- 


monious Seroſity, which ſeparating it felf. 


from the Blood, is diſcharged upon the ex- 
ulcerated Parts, and produces thoſe Sym- 


ptoms. The Firſt Indication in the Cure of 
theſe Ulcers, is the ſweetening of the Blood; 


but before we can expect to attain to this 


End, tis neceflary to take away a Part of 


that Blood, without which it will prove 
Labour in Vain to attempt its Correction, 


to reſtore it to its natural Sweetnets, and 


that balſamick Virtue, which ir.uft of Ne- 


ceſſity bear a great Share in the Reunion of 


Wounds. 


All Sorts of Fractures without Exception, 


jo ſoon as they are reduced to their naturat 


Poſition, require Phlebotomy, to prevent 
Defluxions upon the Part put into much 


Diſorder by the Dilaceration of the Fibres, 
Muſcles, and Membranes ; for there will 


infallibly enſue a Concretion of the Blood, 


which would doubtleſs be much greater, 
were it not for Venæſettion: So that this Re- 
medy being of ſingular Uſe in fuch-hke. 


Occaſions, tis better to bleed twice than 


once, and not to be too ſparing in an Ope- 


ration, the Advantage whereof is fo great, 


by the univerſal Conſent of all ſuch as have 
made dae Trial of 1t. 
Tis well known, that Luxations cannot 


be reduced without a forcible Extenſion ; | 


and that this violent Operation cannot be 
made without Pain. And as it is natural 
for all Pains to cauſe à Fluxion upon the 
affected Part, fo this Pefluxion would in- 
fallibly be much greater, eſpecially in ple- 
horte Bodies, were it not for V —_— 
Whic 
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336 
which by emptying in ſome meaſure the 
Veſſels, does hinder the Blood from dil- 
charging it ſelf upon chat Part. 1 

We do not always delay Venæſection till 
the Operation is performed; but we are be- 
forehand by adminiſtring one or more Plile- 
botomies to the Patient, by way of Prepa- 
rative, to accuſtom him to thoſe we are to 
make after the Operation is performed. 

J have heard the molt celebrated Lythoto- 
miſts confeſs, that they never proved more 
ſucceſsful in their Cures, than when they 
frequently adminiſtred Venaſection to the Pa- 
tients: And all the noted Oexliſts never fail 
to bleed frequently in the Ditcates of the 
Eyes. And all our moſt famous Chirur- 
geons take it for a general Rule, not to con- 
fine themſelves to any determinate Number 
in the performing of the Operation of PH 
botomy, but reiterate it as often as they judge 
it neceſſary for the Accomplithment of their 
End or Deſign, which is the Curing of the 
Patient. | „„ 

'Tis agreed on all Hands, that Bleeding 
and Parging are the Two grand Remedies of 
all; the firſt takes away tome Part of the 
Blood, and the other the noxious Humours. 
of the Body: But conſidering that Feae- 
ſection is ſo far in our Diſpoſal, that the 
Bload nny be ſtopt ſo ſoon as you percetve 
the Patient not td be any longer able to bear 
it, or that he falls into a Swoon : Whereas 
on the contrary, when a Purgative 1s once 
down, there is no ſtopping its Operation, 
be it never ſo exceſſive, and attended with 
never ſo ill Accidents. Phlebotomy may 
therefore with a great deal of Rea lon chal- 
Tenge the Precedency and Firit Rank. 

Thoſe that love to play the Criticks in 
every Thing, and will, as the Saying 18, 
ſpy out Spots in the Sun at Noon-day, tho' 
they are forced to own Yeneſcition to be the 
moſt Sovereign Remedy of all, they do ne- 
verthelels inveigh againſt too frequent 
Bleeding, under Pretence that it mult be 
look'd upon as an Abuſe to let Blood in all 
Diſtempers ; and that to adminiſter Phleoo- 
tomy Eighteen or Twenty Times during the 
Courſe of one Diſeaſe, is to exhault the Pa- 
tient of all his natural innate Vigour. 

To the Firſt Objection it 1s anſwered, 
That all Diſeaſes have originally their Riſe 
in the Blood, it being a Compoſition and 


Bibliotheca  Anatomica, 


the Body without Intermiſſion, 


ctions; theſe are not to be corrected 


ſuppoſed to act without underſtanding the 
Number of adminiſtring Venæſectiont for 


whereas others will not be ſubdued by: 


Mixture of an infinite Number of Juice F 
which circulating through all the bud 
and beine 
very ſubject to Corruption, whether bei 
foreign fermentative Particles, which 1 250 
rted into it together with the nutritis I 

Parts, or whether for want of due Spine 
or ſome other Defect in our natural Far 
duced to their natural Force, .withourh. 
ving. Recourſe to the head Spring thereof 
i. e. by taking away the Blood and Hy. 
pr oduce .that Diſtemper We 


mours, which 
1ntend to cure. 1 

In Anſwer to the Second it is to be obj. 
ved, That we always regulate Bleeding le 
or more, according to the Nature of th: 
Diſeaſe, and the Strength. of the Patient 
It a Chirurgeon ſhould go about to blec 
his Patients all alike, and that in all Diſlay. 
pers, without having a due Regard to thok 
Two Circumſtances, this would actually be 
a great Abuſe, and the Chirurgeon muſt be 


Cauſes of the Diſeaſes that are before him: 
But what I told you before amounted to no 
more than this, That there is no determinate 


Tegulat 
45 1n 
Pruder 


every Diſeaſe, no more than for every P. 
tient. There are certain Diſeaſes which 
will give way to Two FVenaæſectiont only; 


Dozen : And if 3t happens: now and then ed at 
that Eighteen or Twenty Phlebotomies are Fate, 
to he adminiſtred, this muſt be ſuppoſed to M-any 
have been done in ſuch Perſons as were er- Reifon 
ceeding ſanguine, and required ſuch plenti Made + 
ful Inanitions, to curb the Violence of the being m 
Diſeaſe; and in thoſe Conſtitutions and eur 


cu 
{hall find them ſtronger after ſo many Ph 
botomies, than others are after three or tour 
times Bleeding, e 
I remember that about Twenty Tan 
ſince, a certain Monſieur 
at Court, — had acquir d a0 
Reputation at Paris by his Railing 2840 
Venæſection, though elſe he was 01 ſe 
Words, and of a dry melancholy Diipol- 
tion. He gave out, that he was a baten! 
Quality; That he had Riches enough, # 
did practice Phyfick upon no other cru 
than to ſerve his unfortunate Fellow- Ch. 
ſtians with his extraordinary Secrets, Ct, 


This 


_” 


ficel- 3 1000 fend 
rb g „h was 
ill at that Time 5 and Be was Allinit- 
Wee bete ee den 
„ie Marter was brought eo nne Toft, it being 
found that: he had but tntle no ſay in is 
own Behalf, and his 8 Secrets, be- 
files ing againſt ' Pirfdbotomy, ms 
Reigwat Court was not of a long Duriien ; 
de 1600 JEU back to Pauis, 5 


thu neee his Reputation did fink. 


to lucha Degree; hat within Two Years ate 
ther yot! Ahowld not as much as:hear him 
ont any Perſon of Diſtinction. 
An able Chirurgeon ou; I ovrenketef 
to adininifte? Pllebotomy ich Diſcretion: 
A Lenguine: Conf{turion requires more 
Rleoding; tien Perſons of. another Tempera- 
ment; aged Perſons mueh jeſs than youn R 
ones; as likewiſe labduring People 105 than 
thoſe that-les& an idle Life; lels Married 
People than lieh as abſtain from Women; 
less in the Summereand Winter, than in Au- 
tumn and Spring; and laſt of all, thoſe that 
have deen affected with ſome:exceflive Flirx 
of Bloed, whether by the Herworrhoides, b by 
4 Wound, by the Menſtrual Pu ations, 


tezulate himſelf 1 this Operation, as well 
Me all others, according to: the Rules -of 
Prudence and Diſcretion. 11 

dome Foreign Phy! Fitians ſeerm OF 4tf4- 
My at Our Bleeding more freclently in 
ne, and More el bee, at MNutir, Than 
. any ether Place 
Ralon is obvious; for there is more Blood 
ade than in other Places, the Climate 
being more tempetate, the Air. not ſo ſubiil, 
ant ur Nourithment exzcedingigood” 

In ho: Countries. the Spiri * are ſoon dil 
ptked; wid: copfetuencly ent hleboto- 
eee Place there; 
as the abfolute Ne cefſity Icherd is of preſer- - 
"Ms the native-Heat- in Very cold Countries 
os n this!PraQiee ; for frequent 

ebotem [A does Hot ſuitwell witheither of 
thoſe two Extreines. 


But among us, whets all Our Ali iments are 
ma Manner 


and Blood, 
die Die.” and where b 608 moſt ol 


= pers owe their Ri 
date under an ablolute Neeeſſy o Procu- 


or any other Way; tiw' after all, -mult ha 


the World: But tlie 


” 


ting, an eng ik we will radu 
aur ſelydak happy Succeſs in our Cures. © 


'Ob:this wie dre convinced by Experience; 
au ts farce poſſible for us to deviate ſtom 


rc e 2 Guide. 


Aldaurbor this, That People lire ſo 


:Juxurto Lat Pierit, and that to pleiſe 
acuate &, they a, and - 
-Kil,- invent tuch Variety of Aagou's and 


Saubes, tliat it is not robe wondered at in 


the leaſt, that there 1 1s moreBlood nee 
-thanan other Blas. 

Phlebotomy may — and is adidinifited In 
divers Parts sft vin the Arms, the 
Feet, che. head, and ini the Needle.” Qir ficlt 
Diſcourſe is directed to that of the Arm, at- 
ter which we (hall treat alſo of that of N 
Foot, Head, Neck, GW. 

A Chirurgeon who pretends to. plata 
this Operation of Bleeding with-the utmolt 
Exactneſs, muſt be provided with certain 
peculiar Qualifications. He muſthave a ves 
TOES Stght, to be able to diſtinguiſh even 

{malle Obj ects. He ought aſſo to have 
a very ſteady and light Hand, that he may 
be +ble to judge the better b 
Feeling; and therefore muſt abſtain from any 
rd and laborious. Exerciſes, as well as from 
erceſſwe Drinking; leſt he ſhould be cal- 
4 7 So whenthe is perform 28 
e-of iftro 'Liquors o pe rm 
Function. N ng 

But after all 18 novfufficient W 3 
Ckirurgeon. Pe Eyes and Hands, 
dhe muſt be provided alto with donvenitht 
an e to perform the Opera- 
tion u ithout Pai: For on the Choice and 


-Gooducls of them depends ina:greatiMe- 


ſure: theSuccels df an ee 0 . 
if te Clururegon's Hand be never 10 li G55 
a blunt Lancet will ꝓroduce a painful 
ration; eee I eile a all * ·[˖? 
geons hot to fant for any Coſt m this Kind, 
to buy them of the beſt Workmen or In- 


ſtrument· makers, and let no body elfe fer. 


LN 9 but thoſe. who told them, 
_ being obliged to manage them to the 
b Advantage for their Gwe ; Reputations 


converted into Noukiſhmeat Sake. 22. 


ieren Ves paſt made 


eto Repletion, uſe of no other Lancers but tlioſe made by 


Mr. Corn, -ai famaus Cutber at Lyon, and 
Aa a AS am 


y Contact or 
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am ſouſed to them, tha: cannot bleed well 

with any other. Befides this, a Chiturgeon 
ought to be provided with Lancets of a 
different breadth and length, to make fe 
of them according as hie meeti ther withia 
larger. or leſs: Vein to he opened; ahd. tho, 

as I told you before, Phlebotomyſeems to 


- 8] The nent Thin | 
-have at Hand 4-4 


mall 


de the mott incouſiderable and eafioſt among 


all the Chirurgical Operations, it neverthe- 
leſs challenges your ſerious Conſideration, 
in Reference to Three different 'Tunes, i. e. 
What is to be done before, during, and af- 
ler YVeneſetbiva. i n: . i ee 
In caſe Phlebotomy be toſbe adminiſtred 
by the Direction af a Phyſician, the Chi- 
rurgeon, without further conſidering of the 
Matter, is to go about the Buſimeſs he is 
called for, the ſooner the better; but if it is 
the Patient that propoſes and requires it, 
he ought then to examine into the Reaſons 
that induced him to be let Blood : For if it 
-thould ſo happen that he has but juſt before 
overcharged himſelf with Victuals; or elſe, 
that he had been faſting for a conſiderable 


Inne; that he had juſt then either the cold 
or hot Fit of an Ague or Feauer upon him, 


r was in a Sweat upon the. going off of fit; 


If he was in a Paſſion, Cc. there would be 


ſufficient Reaſon for a Chirurgeon to delay 


the Bleeding to a more proper Tune ; but if 


be meets with nothing that may reaſonably 


parations for the Operation. 
Ihe firſt Thing to be d 


hinder it, he may make all the neceſſary Pre- 


Tallow Candle before a Wax Light, becauſe, 
lay they, if ſome of the Wax ſhould happen 
to drop upon the Arm, it would prove 

more painful than the Tallow: or Greaſe. 
But I can aſſure you, that for theſe 36 Years 
laſt paſt that IL. have practiſed Chirurgery, I 
- always have made Uſe of Wax Cand les with- 
out ever meeting with ſuch an Accident; 
to avoid which, the beſt Way is, to make 
- Uſe of an End of a Wax Candle, which, be- 
fides this, is more commodious fer this Pur- 
poſe than a whole one, which cannot be fo 

convenient ly held and placed where Occa- 

ſion requires, by Reaſon of its Length. I 
think. your ſmall Wax Lights ale better than 
- any, becauſe they may be bent and turned 
at Pleaſure; but you muſt take Care tlat 


e, is to light a 
- Wax or Tallow Candle; tho ſome prefer a 


Monalteries there, 


neith 


17 eier 
Þ inne 


Phy 


a upen 54 
dhatan the wening we ate cola e 
the Veins will; not ſwell o calaly,, 10 | 


Blood come ſo free. Ja 


lein Water, and another with Vinegar, or 
155 Hungary-Vidter En: the Patient 
ould be ready 19 fall in  a-SWoan. . , 

Then Jet the Patient. laid near to the 


prada Linen Cloth, or ſome other Cover- 
ture, to preſerve the Bed from being ſpoiled 
by the Blood, that will ruſh out with ſome 
Violence at the firſt. Opening of à Vein: 
Ard if you think the Light to be 1njurious, 


x incommodious to the Patient, keep the | 


c 

You muſt order the Wax candle to be held 
by ſome Body that has a ſteady Hand, and 
who is not afraid of ſeeing Blood; for in 


af he ſhould turn away his Head at that 


rery Nick of Time when the Vein is to be 
prickd, the Chirurgeon may eaſily. miſtake 
his Aim; and therefore tlie ſureſt Way for 
2 Chirurgeon 18, when he is to bleed any 
Perſon ot Note, to bring One of his Ap- 
prentices along with him, who may hold 
the Candle, and at the ſame Time ſupport 
the Patient's Arm, and keep it from being 
dawn backwards when the Lancet enters 
the Vein. | 

A Chirurgeon ought to take Care alſo, 
That there be nothing about himſelf that 


may be troubleſome to himſelf in the Ope- 


ration, Thus if his Sleeves are too long he 
muſt turn them up: If his Periwig be in 
N bis Way he muſt tie it back with a Riband: 
and to be ſhort, he mult avoid every thing 
lt may prove a Hindrance to him in Bleed- 
nz. But at the ſame Time I would not 
re him run into Extreams on the other 
Ae; as I know one, who ſhuts all the 
Voors and Windows; who will not ſuffer 
any Body to ſtir or ſpeak in the Room when 
1s to adminiſter Venæſection; and makes as 
meny Ceremonies and Preparations as if lie 
5 iO cut oft a Leg or an Arm, Theſe 
1e Foolerics, which prove not only uſelets, 
wt lometimes dangerous alſo, and ſerve 
ny to ſtrike a Dread into the Patient, 
Which binders the Afflux of the Blood. 

s there are ſome Women who love to 


tel] the Chirurgeon ſtrange Stories, how 


| you muſt have at hand alſo à Glaſs, with 


and of the Left Arm with the Left Hand; 


Menſica, Chisurgica, &c. _ 3 
difficult a Task he will find it to let them 


Blood ; fo there are ſome. Chirurgeons who 
delight 1n repreſenting the intended Phlebo- 
tomy as, ſuch, (whether it, be really ſo or. 
no, matters not) in Hopes by this Means to 
gain themſelves a Reputation. of being dex- 
trous in their Art. Both are in the Wrong, 


ſince theſe pretended Diſſiculties may prove, 
noxious as well to the Ch:irurgcon-as to tlie 


Patient, by creating a needleſs Fear in cither. 
„ ee or a 

The beſt Way for a Chirurgeon to gain a 
Reputation of being an able and dextrous 
Phlebotomiſt, is not to be fearful, let there be 
never ſo much Difficulty in tlie intended, 
Operation; and not to give the leaſt Signs 
of Fear; for if another Chirurgeon has let 
Blood in the ſame Arm, Why ſhould not I? 
ought he to ſay to himſelf: For though 


there may be no ſmall Difficulty in the 
Bleeding of ſome Arms, tis not impoſſible 
to let Blood there: For in ſuch Caſes as. 


this, a Chirurgeon ought rather to have 
and ſhew a good Confidence in his Art and 
Dexterity, than betray his Fear. 


I would have a Chirurgeon be likewiſe 
Ambidexter, i, e. that he may be able to, 
bleed as well with the Left Hand as with 


the Right; for Venæſectian in the Right Arm 
is beſt adminiſtred with the Right Hand, 
and therefore I would have him accuſto:n 
himſelf to it, from that very Time he be- 
gins to apply himſelf tc the Operation of 
Phlebotomy. 


For it is obſervable, That ſuch Chirur- 


geons as cannot ule both Hands alike 
in Blecding, avoid as much as they can to 
bleed in the Left Arm, though there is more 
frequent Occaſion for it there than in the 
Right; and conſequently they cannot al- 
ways avoid it: For, beſides that, thoſe Di- 
ſeaſes that require FVenæſection happen on 
both Sides alike, we always prefer the Left 
Arm to the Right in thoſe Vengſections that 
are adminiſtred by Way of Precaution; 
that jo we may kecp the Right Arm free, 
and make uſe of it at Pleaſure, in Writing, 
or any other Affairs: Nay, I have known 
a great many, who always chooſe to be let 


Blood in the Left Arm; for, fay they, if 


by Miſchance a Tendon or an Artery ſhould 
Aa a 2 be 
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36% 
N better be lamed in 
the, elt than in t e R ht Arm. 3 
A Chirurgevon, after Raving taken all 
theſe Precautions beforehand, he may now 
ſecurely take hold of the Patient's Arm, in 
order to proceed to the Operation it ſelf: 
And though this Operation conſiſts only in 
giving one Prick, there are nevertheleſs 
certain eſſential and mol? nece fſuty Circum- 
ſtances that mnſt not be neglected, if you 
propofe to do it as it ought to be dome; and 
therefore I am now going to examine into 
_ thoſt Circumſtances one after another in their 
due Order, to ſhew you in what Manner 
you muſt proceed in, and accompliſh this 


* - 
* 


J Cc TT TT 
The Firſt Thing you have to do after 
ou have taken Hold of the Arm, is, to 
rip it quite naked at about Four Inches 
above the Elbow; and if you find the 
Waticoat or Shirt-Slceve too ſtreight, you 
muſt have it unrip'd ; for this Streightneſs 
would be in lieu of a Counter-Ligature, 
which intercepting the free Paffage of the 
Blood, mutt prove a Hindrance to the 
Bleeding. If Women have very ſtreight 
Waſtcoat-Sleeves, you muſt Jet them be 
_ EEE. 
Then take a Napkin, and faſten it with a 
large Pin under the Arm, ſo as to ſpread it 
ever the Patient's Breaſt and Shoulder, to 
prevent his Clothes being ſpoil'd by the Im- 
petuoſity of the Blood at the Firſt Opening 
of the Vein; a Thing not to be neglected, 
above all Things nen you are to bred La- 


dies of Quality, who never forgive a Chi- 


rurgeon if he difturbs or ſpoils any Thing 
belonging to their Dreſs. 3 

The Arm being ſtripp'd naked above the 
Elbow, and the. Napkin plac'd as has been 
ſaid, make a Ligature with a Piece of Wogl- 
ten Cloth, (which ſhould be red, that it 
may not be ſpoil'd by the Bleod ) of about 
a Yard in Length, or more, that it may be 


long enough for any Arm whatever, and of others; adapted more eſpecially for uc 


an Inch in Breadth, that it may make a 
Compreſſion without Pain; for if it be too 
narrow, it will cut the Arm, and if broader, 
it will not make a ſufficient Compreſſion. 


It cught- to be of Woollen Cloth, neither . and oblong, like that marx d with þ, 


two fine nor too coarte : Either of theſe 
Two will be attended with certain Inconve- 
niencies. 


— ” FP , 
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But bufdrs yo put bn't is]. "> 
ri ike atk of Theo TR Fen Fo 
the Arnr be extended, and ii che Foy 
fitjon it otight Ve in when che Vein z 
prick'd wittr the Lancet; aud Sctondly, that 
the Hand be not cloſed; but open det 
tended, 1o that the Palm of the Hind m 
reſt again{t the Chirurgen Breaff, lt. 
Mufcſes of tlie fore am being tumefet, 
ſnould alter the Situation of the Veins 
„Jou take this Ligature very nar ig 
Middle, and fix this Middle Fart abay 
Iwo Inclies Breadth above the Betding of 
the Arm, fo that the Chief of the Bay, 
which hangs down on the Juſide of the 
Arm, be ſomerrhat longer than the otho 
becauſe this . Chief is to make a runuins 
Knot. You muſt make the Two Chick | 
come acroſs each othet on the back Pan of 
the Arm ; atid after having made a Second 
Circumvolution over the Eirſt, you die ih 
the Ligature om the Outſide of the Am, 
and tie it only with a ſimple dvr ow 
the Two Clnefs or Ends of which la 
downwards on the Backſide of the Arm. 
All this Time you muft not make yout 
Ligature too ſtreight, but only ſo wich 
of it as is fufficient for the Compteſſon 


tumif 
Veins 


lere | 
ONE): 
r Inſid 
t moſt 
ich he 
eine, t 
Is inten 
There ; 


of the Vein, and intercepting. the Bua e Am. 
within the fore Arm without fireightenins WM The 7 


being! 


the Artery, which muſt bring the ugh 
a The Se, 


Blood to the Veins of the. Arins. 


may put the Arm under the. Bed-Clottts, WW ts its 

and wrap it up well in a warm Napkin, n. 
Occaſion requires. 3 | The 7þ 
in the mean while the Chirurgeon tals ton a1 
the Lancet, A. out of his Lancet- Caſe, tub Wy 4nd the 
as he judges moſt proper for the Vein that Mc its [ 
to be open d; for he ought to be provid the C 
with ſome larger, ſome narrower, to mb Among 
uſe of thein as he. {hall find. Occalios U Baklic, 
Some of theſe Lancets have very nice Poe they 
being deſign d for thofe that have a Tadic 
thin and tender Skin; whereas there t 0 the fr 
ame tin 

have a very coarſe and hard Skin. 4 

Having” pitch'd upon what Lance e z., 
thinks beſt, he may open it, but no. o Cr th 
to make an acute Angle, but a little i A 


b the y 
Poſition 
Ircs all 


We of in 


he puts into his Mouth, with its Pot 
the Left, when the Veuæſection 15 1 
pcrſormed in the Right Arm, and ut 


1% Riant ide Mhen he is to bleed in the 
1 Reg for by fo doing he will find It 
bon commodious to take hold of the Lan- 

he takes bold again of the Arm, fo 

a it, aud let it reſt againſt his 
leit as before, with the Hand clofed or 
Jeubled together, the Thumb being ſhut in 


«ich the Fingers, that ſo the Mulcles being 


4 745 outwards 

15 * holds the Candle ought to ſtand 
it the Left Side of the Chirnrgeon, Lear 
the Edge of the Bed. It the Venæſection 
ro be made in the Right Arm, be muſt 
bold it with the Left Hand, and a Plate, 


Right, underneath the Patients Arm, to 
th the Blood ſo ſoon as the Vein is open d. 
Ti the Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to direct 
here he that holds the Light may be moſt 
otreviently plac'd, either on the OQutfide 
Ir Inſide of the Am, according as he finds 
t moſt commodious for his Light. After 


eins, to ſec which of them is the beſt for 
Is intended Operation. | | 
There are Four Veins fit for Vena ſection in 
be Arm. 5 

The Firſt is the Cephalick, ſo called from 
being the higheſt and neareſt to the Head. 
The Second is call'd the Median, becaule 
has its Situation in the Middle of the 


plitton at the Baſes of the Arm. 
And the Fourth the Culitalis, having ob- 


to the Cubit. | 
Among theſe Four Veins, the Mediana 
Baca are molt frequently open d,, be- 
le they are the largeſt, and the moſt 
modious goth to be open'd and to pro- 
e the tree Efflux of the. Blood; but at 
_ time they are alſo-the.moſt dange- 
lic Baflica has ſometimes its Situation ſo 
unto the Artery, that there is no ſmall 
Prd leſt you ſhould open it together 
the Vein. And the Mediana having 
ation upon the Tendon of the Biceps, 
as all the Dexterity a Chiurgeon is 
vl of in this Caſe to avoid pricking it: 


this Action, may thruſt the 


wh 2 {mall Porringer upon it, with the 


dich be is to enter upon a Scrutiny of the 


M, | 
The Third the Baflica, becauſe. it has its 


led its Denomination from its being near- 


Medica, Chirurgica, Gr: | _— 


For the Artery and the Tendon are Here to 
a Chir urgeon what a Rock is to a Mariner,. 


* 


which he muſt ſhun as he tenders the Wel- 


fare of his Patient. | | 

The Situation of the Cephalict Vein is ſuch: 
as not to permit the Blood to ruſh out in 
the Nature of an Arch, or like the Out 
of a Fountain, being placed at the upper- 
moſt Part of the Arm: 85 

When the Cubital Vein is to be open'd,, 
the Patient is obliged to turn his Arm in- 
ſuch a Manner as is incommodious both to 
himtctf and Chirugeon; befides that, the 


Skin being much thicker in that Part than 


wnhin the Bent of the Arm, the Operation 


will prove. more painful: And this is the 


Reaſon why theſe Two Veins are ſeldomer 
open d than the other Two, notwithſtanding 
it may be done without the leaſt Danger, 


and without running any Hazard of prick- 


mag an Artery or Tendon, there being none 
near them; and therefore I would adviſe a 
young. Chirurgeon, in cafe he apprehends 
any Danger in opening the Median and Ba- 
ſilica, rather to pitch upon one of the other 
Two Veins, than to expoſe his Patient and: 
Reputation to Danger: For it is much bet- 
ter to perform an Operation without all the 


required Exactneſs and Applauſe of the 
Standers by, than to run the Riſque of © 


Laming his Patient for the-whole Remain- 
der of his Life. | OS. 

But all the Arms do not ſhew Four Veins 
that are fit for Bleeding; ſome have only 
Three, or perhaps Two; and in ſome: Arms 
the Chirurgeon thinks himſelf very happy 
if he can find One. | | 

When ſo it happens that the Veins lie ſo- 
deep, that they are neither to be ſeen nor” 
felt, tis the ſame Thing to the Chirurgeon 
as if they were not at all. In fuch a du- 
bious Caſe he muſt accommodate himſelf to 


the Structure of the Arm: He muſt be ſatis- 


ficd with what Veins he is able to meet 
with, and do as well as he can to come off- 
with Reputation; for what I ſaid before, 


that he muſt open either the Cephalick or the 


Czbital Vein, mult be underſtood of thoſe- 
22 where it is in his Power to chooſe his 
Vein. 
Neither is it ſuſſicient alone to have cho- 
ſen a Vein, you muſt pitch upon the exact 


Place where it is to be open'd, and this- 


Place. 
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Place ought always to be where the. Vein 
makes its Appearance beſt, and that below 
the Scars made by preceding Venæſeſtiuns; 
for if you open above it, the Blood would 
not flow ſo freely, - becauſe the Vein being 
ſtreighten d in that Place by the Scars, the 
Blood cannot ruſh out fo freely as below, 
where the Vein has a larger Compaſs. 
And therefore a Chirurgeon who is to 
bleed frequently in the ſame Arm, is to ma- 
nage it to the beſt Advantage, i. e. by be- 
ginning to piick the Vein as high as he can, 
and ſo go on lower and lower, and make 


his Openings as clofe to each other as he 


can, by which Means he will make a ſuc- 
ceſstuf Operation, not only for once or 
twice, but alſo will reſerve ſufficient Room, 
that may ſtand him in good Stead in proper 
Time and Place. . 55 
The Chirurgeon having pitch'd upon the 
exact Place where the Vein is to be open d, 
he muſt mark it with his Nail, but not on- 
ly with One Pinch, but by Twa, viz. one 
above the Vein, ard the other below, at 
Much a Diſtance from cach other as he judges 
may exactly contain the Bigneſs of tlie Vein 
bet wixt both, that ſo he may make the Open- 
ing from one Mark to the other, After this 
he muſt draw the Ligature more ſtreight, in 


order to keep the Skin of the Arm the more 
firm; for now it is no great Matter if you 


make a Comprefſion upon the Artery, the 
Vein being ſufficiently twell'd by this Time. 
This done, you muſt rub with your Right 
Hand the fore Arm, from below upwards, 
to make the Blood contained in the Vein 
aſcend toward that Part where you intend to 
open it; and at the {ame Jime you muſt 
graſp the Arm with your Left Hand, and 
by fixing your Thumb upon the Vein, pre- 
vent the Blood from falling back again to 
the Hand. And laſtly, before you take the 
Lancet out of your Mouth, lay the Index 
or Fore-Finger upon the Place where the 
Marks are, to be jure that the Vein has not 
changed its Situation. 3 

If che Chirurgeon finds the Vein where 
he expected it, tis then that, without tur- 
ning away his Face from the Place marked 
before, he takes his Lancet, and holding it 
betwixt Two Fingers, vis. the Thumb and 
Index, in the Middle of the Iron, (to keep 
it the firmer) and letting it reſt upon tlie 


Anatomica, 
End of the other Fing 


thruſts: it in till he thinks it 


with his whole Arm or Hand, he wal 


a * _—__y 0 < nn. __ . * 
4 whom. + 5 — * 1 
1 : ” 7 


of the other Fingers, to keep li 
the ſteadier when. the Pans UH 
made, he fixes his Lancet upon the infer 


Mark which 1s below the Vein, and h 


ral | deep encu 
within the Vein, and in wilhdlawit 
makes an Elevation, i. e. he cuts the oh 
aſunder as far as he judges. it expyj 
The Blood follows the Lancet att 15 
infant; for as he draivs it back, the hin 
will ſpout forth, leſs or more, accorgins 
the Vein 1s bigger or lefs, and th 1 
full of Heat and Spirits. 

A Vein may be open d. Three diff 
Ways, viz. Lengthways, in Breadth, wy 
Obliquely : The laſt is to be pref 
before the other Iwo, not only beck 
18 more commodious for the China 
but alſo becaufe it is more beneficial to thlf 
Patient, by making a larger Orifice, wid 
facilitates the Efflux of the Blood. 

If you will open a Vein as it ought top 
ti.c Two Fingers only which holds thela. 
cet ou2ht to perform this Function. Thel 
being bent when they approach withihe 
Lancet to the Vein, and the Hand relng 
at the ſame Time upon the other Fing 
which are ſupported by the Patients Ar 
the Lancet enters the Vein by the Elong 
tion or Extenſion only of the Thumband 
the Index, and is e by the ſand 
For ifa Chirurgeon ſhould perform th 
Operation, which requires a light Hani 


vill! 
Tlu 
obrit 
the Ci 
mpol] 
ould 
[ ult 0 
ndy 


make heavy Work of it. 
Thy Opening of a Vein is made 2t In 
diftina Times, viz, that of the Pufi 
and that of Elevation The Firf 1s miei 
that Inſtant when you make way wilt 
Lancet from the Outſide inward; and! 
Second at that Time when you witbdrY 
from within outwards. When the Lang 
enters, it cuts with both its Edges; Wl 
it comes out, it only cuts with 1s 
Edge, which is raiſed a little upwards# 
pull it out. Some 1 know add to th 
Time of Inciſion, x hich they piece betwit 
other Two; but this is multiplying Tug 
without Neceſſity; it being impolf cb 
either the Punction or the Elevation t 

e made without an Inciſion. p 

So ſoon as the Chirurgeon fees the 
ſpouting forth, he puts his Lancet 198 


urs it upon the Piate, upon which the 
b ll 1. — nager is placd; for if he 
1 it upon the Bed, it may fall down and 
7 oiled, or elſe he Hay be to look for 1t 
herwards among the Bed-Clothes, or the 


linen Cloth which was laid over the Bed. 


If the | . „ 
11 not be removed under the Patient's 


um, for fear of burning it; but on the 
alle of the Bed, that ſo you may ſee the 
Coming out. of the Blood: the better. 
eme Patients are fond of holding it them- 
ſelves: The Chirurgeon has no Occaſion to 
te againſt it, as well becauſe it will give 
the better Light, as alſo becauſe it will di- 
rat the Patient, and hinder him from fal- 
into a Sonn. 
If you find the Blood, after its firſt ruſh- 
ng out like a Spout in the Form of an Arch, 
em to lacken, this muſt be attributed to 
the Ligature, which makes tog ſtraight a 


teretore Toole the Ligature a little, and you 
will ſee the Blood flow as freely as before. + 

\ This Phenomenon alone is ſu fficient to 
onyince the Ancients of the Veracity of 
he Circulation of the Blood: For it being 
mpoſſible that all the Blood which is drawn 
ould be contained in the fore Arm, it 


nduit; and this Conduit cannot be the 
an, becauſe its Paſſage is intercepted by 
Je Ligature, and therefore it muſt be by 
n Artery, there being only thoſe Two Sorts 
t Veſlels which ſupply the whole Machine 
our Body with Blood. 

Notwithſtanding the Venæſection is as 
ell performed and as effectual when the 
load runs along the Arm, as when it comes 
Ut like a Spout, yet the latter being coveted 
d admired by moſt People, the Chirur- 
on mult endeavour: to pleaſe them as 
uch as he can; which may be done in 
me meature if he takes care either to raiſe 
lower the Skin, ſo as to make the Aper- 
eim the Skin to be exactly oppoſite to the 
ice of the Vein, He may alſo- let the 
Ment bend his Arm a little, ſo that the 


q wards the eaſter and a freer Paſſage to 
Blood. He mult alſo not neglect to 


* 


Medica, Chinogica, et. 
Candle is at the Infide-cf-the Arm, 
jet it be moved. forward into the 
Compreſſion upon the Artery ;, you muſt 


uſt of Neceſſity be ſupphed by ſome other 


the Patient; and 


u ſteling only looſely upon the Otifice, 


ſupport the Patient's Arm, that it may not 
be tired before the Operation is over. 
However, theſe Inſtructions are not ſo 
neceflary but that they may be paſs d by 
ſometimes. And 
King's Chief Phyſician, always enjoius the 
Chirurgeons to let the Blood run along the 


Arm, becaufe he accounts this the better 


Way of Bleeding. 


thing or other in the Patients Hand that is 


round, by the turning whereof ima regular 


Manner, the Blood is. carried with the 

greater Celerity towards the Aperture'in the 

No nos * 
When you are to bleed, you ought not 


to go about it without having ſome at hand 


to attend you. There ought to be Two at 


leaſt, viz. One to hold the Candle with - 
one Hand, and the little Porringer with the - 
other, to catch the Blood; and another, 
who is io bring you freſh empty Porringers, 
and to carry away thoſe that are' fill with -. 
Blood; ho is to reach you the Band, and 


Compreſs when you want it, and who may 


be at hand to bring any thing elſe you ſtand 5 


in need of, in cafe the Patient ſhould fali 
into a Swoon „%% 


. 


No certain Rules are to be preſcribed in 


relation to the Quantity of Blood that is te 


be taken away by bleeding, the-ſame being 


to be accommodated to the different Circun 


ſtances of the Subject before you. 
If a Phyſician has preſcribed a determi- 


nate Quantity of Blood to be taken away; 


you may exceed about'a Dram, but no more. 


If the Yeneſeftion be intended by way of 


Precaution, the Quantity muſt be propor- 
tioned to the N and Conſtitution of 
1 


may take away the more: But if he turns 
pale, or begins to be ſick and out of Order, 
you muſt immediately ſtop the Blood. 
Ihere are ſo many and ſuch. various Cir- 
cumſtances to be conſidered in this Point, 


that it is next to an Impoſſibility, and no les 


uſeleſs, to pretend to enumerate them here. 
But I cannot paſs by in Silence One general 


Obſervation I have made, viz. That * 1 


3 
Monſieur Daquin, the 


It a Chirurgeon happens to meet with - 
cowardly Patient, u ho dares not look upon 
his own Blood, he muſt make him turn his 
Face another Way. He may alſo give ſome- 
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he bears it well; you 
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 _Bibhothera-Anatoniiea;\. IM 
made, he makes another bircHHlar Cw... 
lution about the fore Arm, ad 
goes on, running always actoſg ur le 
en T adiminifrel Flle prefles 2s often 2. the Teng d ee 
to. the Women in the Pretence of will give hun Leave. * - - © 
their Husbands, they would be ſure to cry The Two Extremities of the Band 10 
out to take away more Blood. I ſuppoſe he ties on the back Fart of 'the Fore þ N 
both had their peculiar Reaſons, which may and for feat the Compreſſes ſhould fie 
eaſily be gueſs's at, without going toa Con- from under the Band in the Night-tine | 
jurer for ti.,  -  — +aftens them to it wich A large Pig. qe 

So ſeon as the ſmall Porringer, C. is near he pulls down the Waſtcant ard Yi 
full of Blood, you muſt call fora Second, E. Sleeve; and ordering the Patient 10 K 
which muſt be placed under the Firlt, that his Arm bent upon his Stomach * 
ſo as you take away the Firſt, the Blood him into the Bed again as before. 
that happens to run over may fail into tile I told you you :thoukd apply TwoCgy 
Second; and in the ſame Maimer you muſt preſſes, and not without good Reiten 


354 
Have bted a'Husband in the Preſence of his 
Wife, ſhe would always exclaim agaiuſt the 
| taking away of too much Bloed; whereas 
on the contrary, when J adminiſtred Phle- 
botom | 


roceed with the Third, F. and whilſt the 


bird is filling, you mutt get ready the 


Band and Compreſſes; and let him who C 


carries away the Porringers with the Blood, 
place them in their due Order, according as 
they were fill'd. | 
When you intend 
you mult undo the Ligature ; but let not 
the laſt Porringer be taken away till you 
have Roppd the Flux of the BIood. For 
this Purpoſe you mutt put Two Fingers, 
zx. the Fore and Middle Finger of the Left 
Hand, on one Side of the Oritice, and with 
the Heip of theſe Two Fingers make a ſinall 
ſemicircular Motion with the Skin, by 
which Means the Blood will be Rop'd with- 
out as much as loſuig one Drop: After 
which let the laſt Porringer with Blood: be 
placed near the others in its proper Place. 
This done, the r takes a:1mall 
Compreſs, G. in his Right Hand, and be- 
fore he applies it, removes the Two Fingers 
which retained the Orifice cloſe together, in 
order to let out ſome ſmall Quantity of 
Blood: Ihen he puts them on again; and 
thus having itop'd the Blood a Second Time, 
he applies a Compreſs to the Orifice, and 
over that another ſomewhat : larger, and 
keeps them both on with the Left Hand, 
whillt he waſhes off the -Blood that has 
ſtained the Arm with a Napkin. Then he 
applies over them the Baud, H. at about 
Six Inches Length from one of its Ends. 
This he takes on the back Part of tie Arm, 
and makes a circular Circumvolution above 
die Elbow, and bringiug the Band back 


over tlie Place where ile Inciſion has been 


being certain 7 that a Amal! Comprelz With 


union of the Wound: Though at te füge 
to ſtop the Bleeding, monly they make ue of 
and 10 do I my (elt fomet:mes. Tor ie 


former Times they uſed to dip their Cn. 
preſſes in Water; and there are ſont CM 
rurgeons to i this Day who follow this 
ctice: And I remember my Mater: use 
ſo to do; but of late T have: laid aſide tt 
Cuſtom: I appiy it dry, and ud my 
very well by it, as veli-asmott of tht ohe 
Clirurgcons of : Note, who of fate Yeats 


for a Compreſs that is dipp d, when tdi 


Orifice, when it is very mali) or elle wi 


Reaſon, it 


another that is larger does -caule ay 
ompreſſion upon the Inciſion than a ſing) 


One, and conlequemtly accelernes the f. 


Time 1 am not ignorant, that wo# dn. 
no More tun Om, 


relt, if nag ticks any. Blood to the Coy. 
prets which you are going to apply, x 
muſt not lay that Side b 
to the Wound, but the oppeſite Part, 1 


not dip theſe Compreſſes in any L 
becomes hard, ſufficient to hurt de li 
where it lies. There are bnt I WOA telle 0 
wheredn I think they onght to be digt 
vis. when there is a fal Riſing about i 


you ſutpect fome - concreted” Blood 40 
lodged betwixt the Sin and the Fletd; 
thee. Accidents you need not fear, provim 
you have made your Oritice wide enough, 

After the Operation of! Bicedmy A ff 
formed, and the Arm done up, the Gait 
geon (has not as yet fully accmplifted 
Duty; for if it ſo happens thatthe aft 
galls imoa Swoon, tis his wum f 
ver him to his Senſes, the ſooner the ih 


3 


* 


1 e nt 
3 70 


Fur LET; e 1 4 
ale; by tubbing bis Hai . nd 
ne the Cuftains of the Bed f and the 
going of the Room, to give him freſh 
Air, and free Reſpiration. WR. 
o loon as the Patient is come to himſelf" 
you ihay give h him about Haff a Glaſs fall 
K half. Wine and half Water: But if it 
de in 4 Feyer, you ma ordet him a Tifane, 
nd fo leave um at Rell, after having put 
his Arm into a Ee Situation. | 
Aer the Chrrurgeon has wholly dic 
=_ his Buſineſs with the Patient, he is 
to the Table, to make Inspection into 
tte lood. 
ome are very ceremoritons/in blowing off 
theFroth that is upon the Blood, or elſe take 
it off with a Card or Feather ; and by ſo 
doing, pretend to have a better Infi ght into 
the good or ill Diſpoſition of the Blood, 
when the Surface is clear from it. 


5 


confeſs, that I never did give my {elf the 
Trouble to take off the Froth; it Fo my 
derm Fit even by ity alt 4800 
the N Fibres of the Blood may be 
diſordered, and confi ly prevent the 
king an exact Inſight into the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Biood; the more, ſince the 
Froth does not cover the whole Surface of 
de Blood in the Porringer, ſo that, with- 
7 further Trouble, by chat Fart which 
8 clear, 
te Nause of the B 
belides * N more frequent than 
3 4 Phyſician next time he viſits his 
ent after Bleeding, to Xo enquire, Whether 
We Bleeding has' deen ſuccelsful, and he- 
the Blood did Conte freely ? 8e chat 
ven you have left the Eroth upon it, it is 
enen dign that the Blood did come cut 
[ i pout with ſome” Vigour, | | 
_ muſt not fail to-mark' the Portin- 


+ th, by 10 kürt. K wall 1 15 Paper up- 
Two upon 


| he Second, and 
& upon-the Third; a Thing *ltough! in 
5 0 of little Corilequenee, - t of negle- 
. Chirurgeon Woenl ps be 
Te: a It, AS' if he had committ ſome 
nume, when they come to examine 


Abe x + Bbc 


repreſent to him t 


&s for my own Part, 1 am- very ſeth rupted 
the Blood that is taken away, will be 4 


you may give your Judgment of crett, and the'Blood ap 
Blood. „ will, he muſt e bor to draw ſome 
advantageotis Conſequznces from it, for the | 


2 LON 
"abs heir Judgment upon 
vl t an Ply: 


eee 1; Fr by, 92 but this is vot 
ſo certain, for the Servant may mittake the 
CODE, . may be defaced by the Blood, 


fte 1 5 the pers ba 1 15 l 
ter rurgeon has well wa l 
Lancet and his Hand |; 


tis then Time h. 
ound addreſs lea to His e 


n him ſenſible that there was great Oe: 
on for his being er Blood. If t 18 
has foftowed free ed he mu 
c abt ore. Nate (here 

was of taking ſome ood away, 
cauſe this Supe Ko ef valet in al al 
Probability ave cauſed ſome very dange- 
rous, if not mortal, Diſcaſe.. | 

In caſe tic happened to ſwoon away, and 
was ſcarce able to hold it out, he muſt be 
ſure to tell him, that thoſe Venæſections that 
mts the Heart are always the moſt bene 
cia 

IF the Blood appears to be bad and cor- 
tedl, he is to tell him, that this Part of 


Means, by promoting the Circulation, to 
purity the reſt. 

If it appears of à fine” red Vermilion 
Cotour, be muſt rejoice with the Patient, 
and repreſent to him, That what is left be⸗ 
hind, is of the ſame Nature with this, and 
that uch 2 Blood is an infallible Sign of 
Health and a long Life. . 

Fo that, to be ſhort, let the Bleeding ſuc- 


Satisfaction of his Patient. 
After Venæſection is well adminiſtre 
the Chirurgeon will have abundance 
Queſtions ask H him; as for Inſtance, Whe- 
ther the Patient may take a Glaſs of 
Water immediately after 


ſuc 


do Good; 


into the Veff. ſſels, to ſupply he P 
Blood tliat is 3 n 4 


it muſt of Neceſſity 


for the Water being ſhon convey'd 


WR and dilute the 


remaining Part thereof, this being the End 


for which it is given. 
B b b I have 


pear in what Manper 


feeding He 
ought to be ſo far from degying him any 

Meat chat he mult rather adviſe him 
to it le it can do no Harm, and may 


lace of the 
Venxſection, 
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. I hays. feen. ee Is ce hy 
vants to bring in a Baſon with freſh W 


thraeon op 


into which th calt 25 190! 48 7 
2s it came out o 3 being en U. 


Bion, If 
laxm, the 


L will leaye, it, td tie Readers ] Ju e iw, J 
1 N wers in the Right or not. loſt, to endeavour, ti 
my Part, I did not think it Worth my while and purifying his Blood: fro 


being certain, that iF weed which 


ſee upon what Account; unleſs it were for which, this Opinion is ſo univerſal, tht 
fear that the Band about the Arm thould, be is a hard Matter to undeceive People upa 


Ils true, whe 


that ſweet and agreeable Repoſe which is the Porringer is filled up, the Air has the n bare t. 


Effect of the Venæſection: And therefore, at= Time to cool it, and enters into a Coagulz n 
ter F have ordered them a Glaſs of Water, tion before the Separation of the Liquot at Phlel 


let : But alter 5 molt fre 
The Blood that is drawn and ſet by, mult better nor the worſe, but the ſame with tut brein 
not be ,expoſed 90 the open Air, or in the which is left behind; and the ſame Bloc, "ily 
be the n 
(2 we te 
Acciden: 
the Chi 
ar . 6 16 oP bh 

of them, at its own Leiſure, may take its If you catch the Blood into the hol Anery; 
roper and natural Place, according to its Part of a Plate, it will appear of a very mu} Nun 
: Rare Colour; for being more. expanded, 8 chene 

d .conſeque! re 
the Patient, with adviſing him to take ſome. before there can be any Separation of 7 Oper 
ole 


cold, that ſo, by cooling gradually, the Se- made, by the Lancet, juſt as we ſee 


molt proper Food after Bleeding; and ſo ſpeak in the Language of our odern Nath omy, 
having received the Reward. intended him ralifts, it is more expoſed and toud , E havir 
for his Pains, he bids them all adieu. the Air; which leaving behind it a cen ei 

But if the Chirurgeon is to viſit the Pa- rable Quantity of Mitre, occaſions 1 ( are the m 
tient, or the Perſon he has let Blood, again; milion.Colour that is obſerved tl * 2 Pare; an 
it is then expected he ſhould look . the But if the Blood be catched in dec vera! 


e Que - narrow. Porringers, it the longer prelen / 18 Opera 
o che 
ale 06 at of Ch 
I 


9 grofs Cc Are 1 
qui fo en eis upon the Sirfzce,” I Will 


rote Part Bi. lors 8 
. an undeniable Proof of this Af. 


. Bol that it runs over, the Blood that 
eis upon the Pläte . of 4 fitte Colour, 
abereis that in the Pörfinger is 10 far diffe- 
rent from it, that ofie would imagine they 
rere drawn from Two different Perions,: 
leres in Effect they are r 
It is not required of a Chirurgeon to en- 
ter into an exact Scruttny of the different 
Quilifications*of the Blood; | and therefore 
will not enlarge upon that Point here, tho 
they are the fir(t that are asked divers Que- 


ſtions, and muſt give their Judgment about 


it, And: a Chirürgesh, in cafe the: Blood 
after the Orificeis made, ſpouts forth upon 
the Cloth, may by the Spots it makes judge 
whether it be good or bad; and during the 
Venæſection, as it runs into the Porringer,” 
if accrtain Vapour ariſing from the Blood 
frikes the Chirurgeon's Noſtrils, he may al- 
ſo give ſome Judgment concerning its good 
or bad Qualifications. The reſt we will 
kare to thoſe whoſe Province it is to deter- 
mine this Matter by Authority, -  _ © 
Phlebotomy, the moſt common and the 
molt frequent among all the Operations be-' 
Jonging to the Art of Chirurgery, and 
which, in outward Appearance, ſeems to 
be the moſt eaſy and ſimple, is nevertheleſs 
( we told you before) attended with moſt 
Accidents. Some of theſe happen thro' 
the Chirurgeon's Neglect or Miſtake, as 
when he pricks a Nerve, a Tendon, or an 
Artery: as on the other Hand, there are a 
nat Number of other Accidents and ill Con- 
kquences, which are oftentimes laid at the 
Chirurgeon's Door, tho be has performed 
the Operation never ſo well. | 


* 


Thoſe that are the beſt Maſters in Phle- 
amy, are moſt expoſed to this Cenſure; 
vr having acquired a more than ordinary 
eputation in this Operation, thoſe that 
are the moſt difficult are ſure to fall to their 
Mare; and as in ſuch-like Subjects, by- the 
paiverlal Conſent of all the Chirurgcens, 
5 Operation is the moſt hazardous, and 
At moriifying that can be to the Opera- 
Wu, do they are all inclined to lay aſide this 
3 r under Pretence of being 
0 


Buſineſſes of greater Con- 


Nerwhelmed wi 


Moeefirug Ohirur gj. 


, xf the fmddle Part, and che ſeguence in ent! Ark, and When they have 


For when 'the Porringer is to full 


367 
F: 
TE e glad to Hive: been able to" 
draw ſuch a pernicious Thorn -out'of their 

To miſs a Vein without drawing Blood, 
is to be looked upon Cas the leaſt of thoſe 


6 — 12 362 * 
. 4 144. 


Accidents ; tis fontetimes much more pru- 


dently done to withdtaw your Lancet 
without drawing Blood, than to labour in 
vain with the Point of your Lancet in the 
Arm, and pretend to draw Blood at any 

229 4þ 1 aer enn 5 5 0 | 4 
Rate: I ſay, tis much better to make a 
Blank Vendjettjon (as it is call'd by the French) 


il e., without Blood, than to run the Hazard 


of pricking an Aftery or a Nerve in the 
Arm, where the Vein being wrap'd up in 
Fat, will ſhp out from under the Point of 
I d 7 He 
Nay if the Party that holds the Candle 
happens to move it at that very Inſtant 
when the Lancet enters, or that the Patient 
out of Fear pulls back his Arm at that very 
Inſtant of Time, this is ſufficient to make 
the Chirurgeon miſtake; and tho this does 
not happen thro' any Fault of his, tis ne- 
verthelets moſt commonly laid at his Door. * 
"TW at Excſimoſis ariſes about the Orifice 
made by: the Launcet, if the Blood ſettles 
and produces a ſmall Abſceſs, which ends. 
in a Suppuration after Bleeding, tis doubt- 
leſs che Patient's own Fault, who by making 
Uſe of his Arni too ſoon, by this Action 
makes the Blood to iſſue out of the Vein, 
which not being able to go further by Rea- 
{on of the Bandage, extravaſates and ſettles 
betwixt the Skin and the Vein. | 
Thus I remember it happened not many 
Years ago to a Waiting- woman of a Lady 
of the Firſt Quality, whom J let Blood in 


the Morning; but being unwilling her La- 


dy ſhould know any Thing of it, combed 
her Head within an Hour after; but ſoon 
af ter being {eiſed with a violent Pain in that 


Part where Phlebotomy was adminiſtred, 


ſhe ſent for me, ſo that I ſaw my ſelf obli- 


ged to tell her Lady that the had been 


RR: | 
The Fore-Arm is as it were wrapped up 
within a very large Aponearoſss, which hi- 
therto has been miſtaken for the Membrana 
Communis of the Muſcles. When a Chirur- 
geon ſees himſelf reduced to a Neceſſity of 
opening a Median Vein, which lies very 
” > OD 2 for- 
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forward, tis next 10 zn Impoſſibility. to 
avoid touching upon this Aponenroſec, wich | 
when you do, you will feel it ſometimes 


to your Fingers Ends, and therefore you 
- mult avoid thoſe Sorts. of Venæſections as 


much as, poſhbly.you can. But if it 

- pens. ſo. that you cannot let Blood in any 
other Pace, and that you have prick d this 
Membrane, it will be accompanied with a, 


Defluxion, Pain, and ſometimes with an 


Abſceſs, to the great Mortiſication of the 
Chirurgeon. For though theſe Accidents 


do not happen by any Fault or Defect in the 
Chirurgeon, tis nevertheleſs his Buſineſs to 
take Care of it, and 2 any il Con- 
3 Ter * "i | * | 

It it be A. umple ancnymonil, YOu: ma 
cure it by bathing it nf Aqua Vit, — 
Spirit of Wine; but if there be ſome Blood 
that will go into a Suppuration, you muſt 
give it a helping Hand with the Empl; de Vin 
mix d with a little Bafdicon ; and as ſoon as 
the Pus is diſcharged through the Place 
where the Phlebotomy was adminiſtred, you 
may dry it up with an Ewplaiſter of burnt 
Cerule A | 
If it be a De 
occaſion d by the Pricking of the Aponenro- 
fs, you muſt let Blood frequently in the 
other Arm, by Way of Revulſion, to turn 
the Humour that 1s apt to fall upon that 
Part another Way. You-mult alſo embro- 
cate the affected Part with Oil of  Rojes, 
Camomil, Melilot of Earth-Worms, and 
apply Anodyne and diſſolvent Cataplaſms. 

Sometimes 1t happens, that though the 
Operation of Phlebotomy be never ſo well 
performed there will be a Defluxion upon the 
Arm where it has been adminiſtred. This 
molt commonly happens to cacochymical 
Bodies, who being over-charged with ill 
Humours, theſe are always ready to fall up- 
on any Part. . OT. 

When Venæſection is adminiſtred to ſuch 
Conſtitutions, cheſe Humours are very apt 
to fall upon the Part that is moſt exhauſted 
by Phlebotomy. The next Day after, you 
will find the Arm very paintul, and very 
much {well'd, and will be ſo to a great Ex- 
ceſs, unleſs you prevent it by turning the 
Current another Way, viz. by plentifully 
bleeding in the oppoſite Arm, by Cordials 
taken inwardly, and by the Application of 
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hap- lbeſe Humour are ſometimes 


Defluxion upon the fore Arm, 


bem, and to fortify and Hire 
againſt thole- that are fallen. f 


and of fo malignant a: Nature 15 in 
KNOWN * abs — n | ic | ko * 
Days and the Patient died on the Thin, © 
* to beg 
o bel, 


longing, to the Queen's. Court, who ben 
much aMicted at the Death of an ok 
of hers, fell very ill, and L was orderdd f. 
Time ſhe changed her Mind, and wag 
needs go to a Country-Houle of hen Hig 
and's near Verſailles, where the w N 
Blood in the Foot : ut ſo violent à Dy 
fluxion. did fall upon her Thigh and Lay 
produced a Gangrene, and ſhe died jp 
Three Days after. 1 
About a few Months ſince, the Duke 
St. Simon was let Blood by One of the mol 
noted Chirurgeons of Pars, in the 
and followed by à violent Defluxion way 
the Part, occaſion d by his preſent ill Dio 
ſition of Body, which terminating in a 
Abſceſs, was open'd, and cured in Ihe 
Weeks Time, without leaving any Lameaey 
behind. oc 
In this Operation, the Fault was lad u 
the Door of the Chirurgeon by every Boy 
that heard of it. Nothing would ſerve li 
that he had prick d either a Tendon at 
Nerve; but the Event did ſufficiently julif 
the Chirurgeon by the ſpeedy. Cure, tf 
neither of thoſe before-mention'd.TwoPat 
could be wounded; for you may taketi 
for a general Rule, That whenever they i 
it will require ſome Months te.accomplil 
their Cure ; 
But incaſe it happens, That a Chirugi 
does unfortunately prick a Tendon d 
Nerve, neither of them are moriat, pw 
ded the Chirurgeon hach timely Rut 
to ſuch Remedies as are preſcribed by a 
Art. And that. a young Chirurgeon in 
not be at a Loſs in ſuch a Caſe, | ju 
can give him no better Directions t 
ſtructions than what may be taken fion! 
Hiſtory of King Charles IX. (of F# 
unto whom happen d this Matontum 


Medica; Chinnyics, Or- 965 
very *©- penetrate to the very Bottom of tlie Pun” 

„ nay and to dry up the Moiſture that 
comes from the " thang of the Nerves 


and to "appeaſe. the Pain, both by their 


— Authors in Chirurgery of our Na- 


+ Phyſicians, and chief Phyſician to the 
Queen Mother, b 
( Blood, A Chirurgeen of great Reputa- 
tion was calF'd to perform the Operation, 
who as he was endeavouring to open a 
| Vein, he prick'd the Nerve, and the King 
b cned out immediately, and fatd that he 
b feſt it excelfve painful. I cried out aloud 
b that very In fant to looſen the Ligature 

ehr that elſe the Arm would ſwell moſt 
( . which happen d ſoon after, 
* with a Contraction of the Am, in ſuch 
Manner, that he was not able either to, 
bend or to extend it freely; but felt an. 
exceſſive Pain, as well in the Part where 
the Punction had been made, as all over 
the whole Arm. I applied a ſmall Em- 
plailter of Buſilicon, being the firſt and the 
next Remedy I had at hand, left the 
Wound thould agglutinate ; and all oven 
the Arm, Comprefſes ſoak'd. in Oxicrate, 
with an expulſive Ligature, beginning at 
the Wriſt, and ending near the Shoulder, 
in order to ſend back the Blood. and Spi- 


aber Symptoms. This being done, we 
Kent together into a Room, to conſult 
Kat Remedies were molt proper to allay 
the Pain, and N heb 
Proms as will moſt commonly be the Conſe 
ences of the Punction of a Nerve. I 
Propoled, that ſome. Oil of Turpentine, 
xd with fome little high- rectified Aqua 
te, ſhould be applied very hot within 
de Function, and to the whole Arm 
0 Emplaiſter Deiachalcitess, diſſolved in 
ncgar. and Oil of Roſes, and to conti- 
4 the above-mentioncd. expulſive. Liga- 
My Reafons were, That the ſaid Oil 
e Vice have a Powgr or Verrue to 


1 25 be has thought fit to leave it us in 


did order him to be let 


excihve Defluxion,. Inflammation, and 


other: Sym- 


s actual and potential Heat; and that the 


befarefand Empl. Diachalciitor was likes 
© wite cndued with a Vertue to diſſolve the 
Humour that was ſettled already in the 
Arm, as well as the Defluxion of any 
* ather hereafter. As for the Ligature, E 
told them it wouk corroborate and reſtrain: 
* the Muſcles, expreſs and repet the Hu- 
* mour fallen already upon the affected 


: Part toward the ſuperier Parts, and pre- 


Wpproved of by the Phyſicians, we una- 
* vimouſly agreed upon the beforetaid Reme-- 


nimouſſy agre 
dies as uſeful and neceſſary for the preſent: 


* Cafe. By the Application of them, the 
© Pain ceaſed; and to facilitate the Diſſolu- 
tien of the Humours contained in the: 
© Part, we applied ſoon after Diffolventy- 
and Deſiccatives : As for Inſtance 5- 


© Far. Hord. & Orob, anaUnc. ij. Flor. Ca 
© romill. & Alelilot, ana Pug. ij. freſh unſal-- 
ted Butter, Une.. 7. k of Wathbalk, ſuch: 
© as * Barbers uſe, as . 2 9 
to u to⸗ ul Conti Y Ot A. 
of 8 


By the Uſe of thieſe Remedics,. and. 
© God's Mercy, the King was perfectly well; 
© cured,. without the leaſt Remnants of this 


its towards the Center of the Body, leſt © Accident, or the leaſt vicious Diſpoſition: 
tie Muſctes ſhoukd. be affected with an in the Functions of the affected Part; 


it was above Three Months before 


© he had the right Uſe, I mean of Hexion 


and Extenſion of his Arm. 


If by Misfortune a Chirurgeon happens: 
to open an Artery inſtead. of a Vein, or- 
perhaps both at once, which will ſoon diſ- 
cover it ſelf by the impetuous ſpouting out: 
of the Blood, he muſt not deſpair upon 
that Account, and betray. has: Surpriſe either 
to the Patient or the Standers by, becauſe it 
13 nun to help it by ſtanding amazed! 
in a Caſe which requires rather a Preſence: 
of Mind to help it. 

For the Satisfaction and Inſtruction of the: 


young Chirurgeons, I will here give you: - 


an Account of what happened one Tine to- 
| my. 


vent freſh Beflurions: Alf which being: 
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my Maſter, with whom I ſerved my Ap- 
prenticeſhip, upon ſuch- like an Occaſion. 
remember he was ſent for to bleed a cer- 
tain Penſioner at the College of Harcourt, 
and took me along with him to hold the 
Candle whilſt he was performing the Ope- 
ration. Inſtead of opening the Vein, he 
prick'd the Artery, ſo that the Blood flew 
cut with great Impetuoſity, and a high Spout 
quite beyond the other Side of the Bed, and 


in the Dith there aroſe abundance of Froth 


. of a Vermilion inclining to an Orange- 
an. | 5 
Hie ſoon perceived that he had prick d an 
Artery; but was ſo far from being amazed 
thereat, that with a great Preſence of Mind 
be told the Patient, that his Blood being ex- 
ceſſive hot, it would be requiſite he ſhould 
take away a conſiderable Quantity of it, to 


cool and allay that exceſtive Heat, which 


-Bibliotheca Anatumicu, 5 


elſe might prove of dangerous Conſequence 


in a very ſhort Time; ſo without more ado 


he ask d for a Second Dith, and let the 


Blood run till he found the Patient ready to 
{woon away; for as the Patient grew weaker 
and weaker, the Spout of the Blood grew 
lets, and lower and lower; ſo that no 
tooger had he taken off the Ligature, but 
the. Patient fell into an abſolute Swoon, and 
the Bleeding ceaſed. 3 

He made uſe of this Nick of Time, 
without a Moment's Delay, to apply the 
Compreſs and Band to the Arm, which he 
made much ſtreighter than is uſually done; 
and inſtead of one made ule of a double 
Band, for the greater Security of the Arm, 
which he immediately bent, laid cloſe and 
faſten d to the Patient's Waſtcoat upon the 
Stomach, leſt when he began to ſtir himſelf 
he ſhould extend it, and occaſion freſh 
Bleeding. This done, he clapp'd ſome Wa- 
ter into his Face, held a Vinegar-Bottle to 
his Noſe, till he recover'd him out of his 
Swoon, He then took care to have the 
Blood thrown away; and giving a great 
Charge to the Patient not in the leaſt to ſtir 
his Arm, becauſe, ſaid he, your Blood is in 
iuch a Ferment and Heat, that in caſe the 
Dreſſing ſhould open, he would infallibly 
bleed to Death betore any Body could be 
call'd to his Aſſiſtance. 

Towards Evening he went to ſee how it 
as with his Patient, under Pretence that 


A 


he happen d to come that Way to vißt ia 
ther Patient of his hard Me and fü 
that the Patient had been very obletyam f 
keeping his Arm bent as he had placed 
he was pretty well ſatisfied for that. 
But the next Day, when he came to give; 
Viſit a Second Time to this Patient he 
made heavy Complaints that his Arm y 
too (freight bound up; but he told ln 
there was an abfolute Neceſſity of keepin 
it on juſt as it was till the Third Day 10 
which the Patient did acquieſce. Then the 
Firſt Bandage being taken off, he put on 
another Compreſs and Band, for its greite 
Security. Thus the Orifice of the Artery 
cicatrized in the fame Manner as if it hid 
been a Vein; and the Patient all this whit 
thought he had been bled as well as ever l. 
was in his Life, becauſe the Chirurgeon oak fſ 
care to keep him in Ignoranctde. 
T will conclude this Article of Bleeding 
in the Arm with a remarkable Story tht 
happen'd not many Years ſince, which wil 
ſerve as a Pattern to judge of the Ignorance 
and Impudence of thole that declare cpen 
War againſt Phlebotomy.  - 
This was one Dancaſcen, a Perſon well 
made, and always well clad, and who h 
a ſuthcient Share of Aſſurance in all his 
Actions, to ſay no more of him. ThisPre- 
tender declared open War againſt Vente 
ction in General, ſaying it was no bett 
than Murthering a Man to take from him 
the Treaſure of Life, He told his Patrenty 
that all the Diſeaſes were govern'd by the 
Moon, and fo muſt their Cures be likewi; 
and he had certain Opiates, Antidotes, n 


Elixirs, which he order d to be taken at 


certain Times of the Moon; and with til 60 18 
he pretended to cure all Diſeaſes, without ® "5x7 
Exception. And to crown the Matter, it Wh. 
printed a Tract, wherein he attempted i . ds 
maintain his Afertions as unidoudta = a 
Truths. : . 1 80 \ 

He had the Aſſurance to attend the, King tp n 
at Dinner, and the Queen allo at Supfeh Wn 
where he told them moſt miraculous Safin lad 
concerning his Cures. But it happen This is 
one Day that a young Apothecary i TINGS... L; 
when he made his Boafts, he told the Cu 0 
That knowing the Fellow to be an 1810 3 18s 
Mountebank, he could not hear him unp% Ut 


thus upon her Majeſty, for that he had 11 


non a Mountebank's Stage at Neunes 
1 antes, and that he was certain he did 
* as mach as know thoſe Plants by Sight, 
lle Preparation of which he had fo much 
waſted of. To make good what he had told 
the Queen, he went immediately into an 
gjcent Wood, gathered there Seven or 
Fight of the before mention d Herbs, which 
4h {hewn to the Mountebank in the Pre- 


. — — FIR 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


oo 
ſence of the Queen, he could not ſo mucli 
as name any one of them.  -  - © + 
_ Several 


themſelves much deceived inthe Event, the 
King order d him to be banith'd the Court 
for ever, which was done accordingly, aſter 
3 play d his Game there for about Fu- 
onth 3 „ Le RE ER ELLE, SR 
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THE Firſt Thing wherein Bleeding in 
I the Foot differs from that in the Arm, 
i the Time when it is to be adminiſtred, 
viz, that of the Arm in the Morning, and 
in the Foot in the Evening: Beſides that, 
the Firſt requires Reſt, but the Second Exer- 
ciſe, before its being adminiſtred. How- 
ever, this is to be underſtood when you are 
it Liberty to chooſe your Time; for in Caſes 
| of urgent Neceſſity either of them may be 
| done, without Exception, at any Hour of 
the Day or Night. „„ 
'Tis not without good Reaſon, that moſt 
commonly we let Blood in the Arm in the 
Morning, it being the moſt proper Time, 
becauſe the Blood circulating more freely, 
and without any Impediment, whilſt we 
are in Bed, the Veins are apt to ſwell the 
more, and cenſequently the Blood will 
{ping forth with the more Vigour and Vi- 
rity when the Vein is open d. | 

For this Reaſon it is alſo, that it is more 
(onvenient to bleed in Bed than after the Pa- 
nent is riſen, becauſe the Heat of the Bed 
felltates the Bleeding much better than af- 
tr the Blood is cooled in riſing out of Bed: 
Whereas on the contrary,. when Venæſe- 
on is to be adminiſtred in the Foot, tis 
dead to walk, that thereby the Blood being 
artied more downwards, the Veins may 
well and appear the better, and the Blood 
wy follow more plentifully than if the Pa- 
at tad uſed no Exerciſe before. + 
| £15 18 proved by daily Experience, for 
wr We undre!s our ſelyes,and pull off our 
0 ings at Night, it is apparent, that the 
B11 cle Feet are more well d and con- 


B VENE SECTION & to beadrvinifired in the Foo... Bj ib 
| | e ane Author. 5 | by 


ſpicuous than in the Morning when wre riſe 


out of the Bed. 


Ihe Phlebotomy in the Arm and Foot det 
differ likewiſe in the Manner of admini> 
ſting them. We always let Blood in the 
Foot in warm Water, which is not practrtſed 


in that of the Arm. The: Deſn of the 
warm Water is to make the Veins of the 


Foot ſwell the better, which being at a 
greater Diſtance from the Heart, are conſe- 

uently not ſo large as thoſe of the Arm: 
Juſ as we ſee it in the Branches of Trees, 
which, the nearer they are to the- Stem or 
Trunk, the bigger they are; and the more 
remote they are from it, the leſſer they grows - 
by degrees: And upon this Account it is, 
that we make uſe of warm Water in the 
Phlebotoiny of the Foot, viz. to ſupply this 


Defect, and render the Veins the more on- 
ſpicuous. * : 


So ſoon therefore as the Chirurgeon enters 1 
the Room where the Patient is, he muſt or- 


der ſome Water to be heated, unleſs he finds 
it ready done to his Hands before; and 
whilſt the Water is over the Fire, he muſt 
take Care of a convenient Veſſel wherein to 


adminiſter the Venæſection in the Foot. Ar | 


the Bottom of it he muſt lay a Napkin, that 


the Feet may not touch the Bottom of the 
is molt commonly either of 
Wood or Copper; and ſhaped like a Pail or - 
You may alſo expand another 


Veſſel, whic 


Kettle. 


Napkin over the Veſſel, to ſtrain or pour* 


the hot Water through it into the Veſſel,” 


for fear ſome Impurities ſhould be fallen 
into the Water whilſt it was over the Fire. 


But you mult not bleed in the Foot in he 


% 


lame. 


erſons of Note who had enttu⸗ 
ſted themſelves into his Hands, finding 
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1 
— Velſel wherein the Water has becn 
my, fear of burning the Patient's 

| The moli convenient Veſſels for this Ope- 


Sat: 
uſe of to walh their Feet in; fox, beſides 
that theſe are always kept very clean and 
acat, and that conſequently there is noOr- 
caſion for a Napkin at the Bottom, they are 
ap bo ſo that you may keep your Legs 
in the Water as far as above the 5 

So ſoon as the Water is poured out of the 
Kettle into the Veſſel, the Chirurgeon ought 
to be ſatisfied that it is neither too hot nar 
too cold, yet ſo as to let it rather be a lit- 


tle too hot, than tos cold; becauſe at is apt 


it, and incaſe it proves a little too hot, a 
Iittle cold Water will-qualify it. exactly for 
your Mind and Purpoſe .... 
Tho Phlebotomy is adminiſtred only in 
ne Foot, you mult let the Patient put both 
Eis Legs into the Water, and that upon a 
Ihreefold Account: Firf, Becauſe it is much 
more eaſy and convenient for the Patient to 
hold his Legs in the Water, than ene a- 
lone. Secondly, Becauſe the Blood is much 
more apt todeicend towards the inferior Ex- 
tremities when both of them are thus heated, 
than when there is only one. And, Thirdly, 
Becauſe if it ſhould ſo happen, that the 
Chirur ſheuld find it too diffrult to 
ad — ag7 encſection in one Foot, the other 
is ready at Hand for the ſame Operation; 
and conſequently, he may chooſe either of 
the Iwo Feet, which of them he finds eaſieſt 
to be let Blood in, without being at the 
Trouble of putting the other Foot in the 
warm * and ſtay for its being warmed 
ſuffciently. Hs 
Tis a vulgar Error to imagine, That in 
certain Diſeales it is much more expedicnt to 
let Blood in one Foot than in the other. 
That large Axtery which receives the 
Blood from the Heart, and afterwards con- 
veys it through the whole Machine of the 
humane Body, is divided above the Qs S 
cram into Two large Branches, whichtake 
their Paſſage through the Thighs and Legs; 
ſo that the Blood of either Foot being deri- 
ved from the ſame Head Spring, it is indiſſe· 
rent in what Foot you let. Blood. 


are thoſe, which the Ladies make 


luctancy: And in caſe, after Phiebotouy i 


to cool before the Patient puts his Legs anto 
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Blood, he will doubeleit, or at 1 we 
to tell him, In that Foot which the Chis) 
geon thinks beſt.. For if fo it happen toy 
c meets with much Diffculty, or perjay 
an lmpoſſibilicy, of Bleeding in tha fen 
where the Phyſician has ordered the 
be- the Patient will not permit bi 
to bleed in the other Foot; or it he, or 
periuaded f by the Chirurgeon, at lat — 
tents to it, it is not without much Re. 


adminiſtred in the other Foot, he doc not 
reap all the Benefit he expected by it, he mill 
be ture to lay the Fault upon dhe Ching: 
7 having bled in the wron Foot 
bee, it often happens, te 


4 


| C that when the Ligat 
ANIUTECOD 18 confined to make this Open way, 
tion in one Foot only, the Blood will at let that, 
not follow - ſo freely, and in a ſuffice Cloth 
Quantity, by Reaſon of the Smallnels of te will 
Veins; whereas, had the Chirurgeon ber vou 
left to his Liberty to choole in which ke WW! 
he found the Veins the largeſt, the Veng: thus 
ſection would have ſucceeded much bem reit 
and proved more beneficial to the Patent furgec 
Atter the Patient has put his Feet in the put it 
Water, let him hold them there for ſoy the Bl. 
Time, that the Blood may be well heat, The 
and in the mean while, the Chirure A Vine, 
muſt order ſome more Water to be head tht lie 
that in caſe it ſhould take up fome conſid to Keep 
ble Time before he can find out the Vein, WAY fi 
or that the Patient would not ſufſer the Ma Preczu! 
ter to be ſo hot as it ought to be, he my Wi | cre, 
have at Hand a freth Supply of hot N. 5 
| | | alu he 


he pc! 
(ONS 3 
only 
io Open 
but mul 
cet too 


ter. 8 5 
The Chirurgeon muſt ſeat him̃ſelf f. 
rectly oppoſite io the Patient, and having 
put 2 Napkin doubled ſeveral Times top: 
ther upon his Kees, he rubs the Patient! 
Legs downwards, to facilitate the Deſteuti 
the Blood towards the Foot. 


The Chirurgeon judging the Verns0! un, v 
ſufficiently cle i e the Trot 0 of ein 
which the Veneſection is to be admin ; / lit N ; 
out of the Water, and lays it upon bn 18 . 
Knee, if id be the Righr Foor he is tobe, ir! 
in; . elſe upon his Night Knee, if it ben., 115 
Lett Foot: Hie dries it with the Line 5 the 
Cloth that lies upon his Knees, and " „ Yo! 


3 


2 # 
5 


I applies the Ligatute, B. abqut Lo 

di age deb above the Ankles, yet ſo 
bite to be too much ſtreighten d. He 
5 i Kanbe Two circular Circumvolutions, 
z in the Arm, and tie it in a Knot towards 
the outer Ankle; and then having made 
Tia with his Fingers, whether he can well 
ficorer the Veins, he orders the Patient to 
„in and keep the Eoot for ſome Time 


loyger in the Water. 


When 1 treated before of the Venæſection 
ia the Arm, 1 told you that the Ligature 
ould be ot Woollen Cloth; but that to 
ve mzde uſe of in Bleeding in the Foot, 
mult be of Silk, or ſome ſtrong Linen 
Cloth, ot a red Colour, becauſe a Woollen 
ligature when it becomes wet will give 
way, which this laſt will not do: Beſides 
that, when a Ligature made of Woollen 
Cloth comes to be too much {treighten'd, it 
will break, and retard the Operation, whilſt 
au are to leck tor another Ligature, 

\Whillt the Patient is holding his Foot 
thus in the Water a Second Time, the Veins 
rell more and more; and then the Chi- 
rurgcon mult get ready his Lancet, C and 
put it in his Mouth, as directed before in 
the Bleeding in the Arm, 

Then be takes out the Foot a Second 
Time, lays it upon his Knee, and ſtreightens 
the Ligature fil more than before, in order 
to keep tize Skin and Vein more ſteady and 
fin, Tien after having. taken the ſame 
Freeutivls concerning the Light as we ſaid 


cr on itte Ourſide or Inſide of the Foot, 
att bering very well examined the Veins, 
de plickes upon that which is molt conſpi- 


monly the Vern call'd the Sapipenas, which 
he opens either above or below the Ankle . 
but mult t-ke care not to thruſt in his Lan- 
cet too decp, for tear of pricking the Peri- 
en, which is at no great Diſtance from 
the Vein in this Place. 

The Vein being open'd, the Patient muſt 
Pit the Foot into the Water again; and if 
you think the Ligature too much fireighten'd, 
pou may loolen it a little; but if you per- 
are the Blood to come freely and plenti- 
Aly, you mutt let it alone, it being a cer- 


+ Medica, F hirurgita, Wc. 


piore, ke puis it to the belt Advantage, 


cucus and apparent, and this is moſt com- 


VV 
tain Sign that it is not too ſtreight. Let the 

Blood chme away till you judge you have 

taken away ſuch a Quantity of it as has 
been order d by the Phyſician ; and this you 
may judge by the Time whil{t it was coming 
from the Vein; by the Colour of the Wa- 
ter, according as it participates leſs or more 
of a red Colour, which you may diſcover 
beit by putting of a Corner of a Napkin 
_ it, where it will leave a Tincture be- 
und, | 

_ Towards the latter End you will obſerve 
certain Filaments or Fibres of the Blood 
ſwimming upon the Surface of the Water, 
the red Tincture of which being extracted 


— 


by the Water, will flick to the Patient's 


Legs. When the Chirurgeon obſerves theſe 


to appear, he may take it for a certain 


Sign that there is a ſufficient Quantity of 
Blood taken away, at leaſt, as much as will 
fill up Three {mall Porringers. Then it is 
Time to take off the Ligature ; but you may 
let the Foot ſtill remain for ſome ſmall Time 
in the Water, the better to diſcharge the 
Vein. . 

After you have taken the Foot out of the 
Water, and well dried it, you may apply 
to the Orifice of the Vein that has been 
open d a ſquare pretty thick Compreſs, E. 
and with the Band, F. which mult be ſome- 
what longer than that uſed after Bleeding 
in the Arm, make a Bandage, which 1s 
known by the Naine of the Stirrop, becauſe 
It is made like it, being ſuch as is mark d 
with G. : | 

Atter this, you mult take care to dry well 
the other Leg and Foot allo, lay the Patient 
into a good warm Bed, and give him a 
Glaſs of Aqua Vitæ iininediately after the 
Bleeding is over. „„ 

The Blood muſt not be thrown away, but 
kept, that the Phyſician, the next Time he 
comes to ice the Patient, may judge of its 
Quality, as well as of the Quantity that 
has been taken away. | | 

If your Patient be addicted to the Opi- 
nion of Sympathy, you may put ſome cold 
Water, to the Blood; for it, accordin 
to the Rules of Sympathy, the Blood that is 
remaining behind in the Veins, may be put 
into a Heat by its being mix'd with hot Wa- 
ter, by the fame Rule the lame Blood of a 
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Patient that has been let Blood, may be re- 
freſhed by the Effuſion of cold Water with 
that which has been taken away, . 

But let the Ihing be as it will, zit is an 
eaſie Matter to humour Patients in ſuch 
trifling Things, and to flatter their Imagi- 
nations where there is neither Danger nor 
Harm. . | 4 

When you have done all, you wipe your 
Lancet on the Cloth, and take your Leave. 

I conclude this Article of Bleeding in the 
Foot with giving a Caution how they ad- 
miniſter it to ſome Women, which in effect 
they ought not to do without the previous 


— 
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Ofder of a Phyſician; for not hig 
common among Women chan uc n 
a Chirurgeon to be let Blood in the Fer 
under Pretence of a Suppreſſion of th 
Monthly Terms, or ſome other Dileaſe 
but in Effect to procure an Abortion: A5, 
therefore a young Chirurgeon ought to 1+ 
upon his Guard ih this Point, that he 
not bear the Flame of what js not his = 
Fault: And this he can avoid no better thy 
by not venturing upon any of theſe Pike 
botomies, without the previous Order q: 
Phyſician. ne fe 


— 


ä * i 


Of the PHLEBOTOMY ard ARTERIOTOMY adminiftred 
the HEAD. From the ſame Author. e 


T is no lefs natural than cuſtomary to 
take more Care of ones Face than of any 
other Part of the Body : But after all, we 
fee our ſelves ſometimes neceſſitated to ſub- 
mit even this tender and moſt beautiful Part 
to the Chirurgical Operations, when divers 
Diſeaſes which afl us challenge the Aid 
of Bleeding in the Face. 
For here it is that we not only open cer- 
tzin Veins as in other Parts, but alſo ſome 
Arteries. Of the Fir there are Four, viz. 
the Vena Preparata, the Angalars, the Vein 
of the Noe, and the yh, þ And of the 
Second there are Two, viz. the Artery of the 
Temples, and of the Ears. : 
In the middle Part of the Frons you ſee a 
certain Vein, which is call'd the Preparata, 
deſcending in a ſtreight Line from the Satura 
Sagittalis to tlie middle Part of the Interſtice 
betwixt the Eye-Brows. It receives the 
Blood that has pais'd through the anterior 
Part of the Head, and carries it downwards 
to the external Fugmiars, from wheiice it is 
convey 'd further into the Subclavia, and fo 
through the Vena Cava Deſcendens to the 
Heart. Tis the fame large Vein which ap- 
pears ſo much tumefied when People are in 
an exceſſive Paſſon, and is much more con- 
{picuous in Perfons of a reſolute and ob{lt- 
nate Jemper than in others. : 
In cate this Vein has been ordered to be 
open'd by a Phyſician, tis the Chirurgcon's 
Bulineſs to put it in Execution; and for 


Occaſion to deſcribe to you anon in the .. 


n 


this Purpoſe he muſt apply a Bandage * 
the Neck, of a Handkerchief twilted tog. 
ther, A. not unlike unto that we ſhall hint 


næ ſection of the Jugular Veins ; but take 
Care to apply it ſo, that it may not preſs t 
bear too hard upon the Wind-Pipe. You 
muſt have ready at hand a Band, B. and; 
Compreſs, C. both of the fame Bigneſs with 
thoſe commonly made uſe of in the Vue. 
ſections of the Arm. Neither 1s there am 
Difference betwixt the Lancet wheres 
you are to open this Vein, and that which 
opens thoſe in the other Parts. So ſoony 
you find the Vein ſufficiently tumeked, 
make a quick Inciſion; for tis not expeds 
ent to keep the Throat ſo much (ireightend, 
or at leaſt no longer than needs mult be. 
You muft not make this Incifion h 
plunging the Lancet into the Vein, for ita 
of pricking the Pericranium, which lies in. 
mediately and directly under this Ven; 
but you muit make the Orifice a little c. 
lique; and ſo ſoon as you find the Point 
the Lancet has enter'd into the Vein, job 
muſt make an Elevation with your Inf 
ment, ſo as to cut or divide a little mos 
the Skin than of the Vein. E. 
So ſoon as the Vein is open'd, you mil 
looſen the Ligature a little, to caſe the l 
tient in Reſpiration; but you mult nl 
undo it too much, for if you do, the BI 
will not follow any more, When Jen 


thu 


ſeyera! 
which 
practiſ 
OUite { 
Eyes, 

angula. 


that ſo the Blood may fall the eaſier into the 


fame 1 
u gueht to do, you quite remove the 
li fate Koen the Neck, and the Bleeding 
1 ceaſe immediately, becauſe now its Paſ- 
. to the Heart is free and uninterrupted. 
Won may apply a Compreſs to the Orifice, 
and 2 Band over it. You muſt wind the 


gain the next Day, becauſe of all the 
hin made by Y enaſeftion, this is ſooneſt 


175 "Phlebotomy which is adminiſtred in 


culty than the former. This Vein has ob- 
| ined its Denomination from its Situation 
in the great Angle ot the Eye, being the 
ame Vein that is conſpicuous betwixt the 
Angle of the Eye and the Noſe. It receives 
the Blood after it has been carried to 
ind paſs'd through the Balls of the Eyes, 
ind the adjacent Parts; for which Reaſon. 


open'd in the Diſeaſes, and more particu- 
laly in the Inflammations of the Eyes, to 
diſcharge the Blood wherewith thele ſmall 
Veins are over-ſtock'd from the next adja- 
cent Part. F 
You muſt be provided with a Band, E. of 
about Two Yards long, in order to make 
ſererzl Circumvolutions about the Head, 
which muſt be narrower than is commonly 
pactiſed in other Venæſections, ſo as not 
Quite to cover and prove troubleſom to the 
Eyes. Ihe Compreſs, F. mult be of a tri- 
angular Figure, and adapted to the Figure 
al the Part. It muſt be pretty thick alſo, 
pfl up the Cavity of the Angle of the 
IG app 
The Patient muſt be placed in a ſitting 
ure, and the Ligature muſt be made in 
e ame Manner as in the Phlebotomy of 
e Vena Preparata, or the Front. You 
buſt direct the Patient to ſhut his Eyes, 
nd {o toon as you ſee the Vein ſufficiently 


ping trom under your Inſtrument, be- 
ic this Vein lies immoveable. However 
 Caretul not to prick either the Perioſteum, 
or the Cartilago Angularis of the Eye, it be- 
Very near it. 

do ſoon as the Vein is open d, let the Pa- 
at hold or bend his Head downwards, 


4 


have taken away as much Blood 


Band round the Head; but you may take it 


lle Vena Ang iularis is ſubject to no leſs Diffi- 


it is, that theſe Veins are order d to be 


eld, you may open it with the Point of fi 
dur Lancet, without the leaſt Fear of its 


{mall Porringer without running down 
along the Face, which it would infallibly 
do, in caſe the Patient ſhould hold his Head 
ſtreight upright, becauſe the Blood never 
{prings out like froma Spout from this Vein. 

When you have taken away a ſufficient 
Quantity of Blood, ycu muſt” remove the 
Ligature, wipe and cleanſe the Face of the 
Blood, and apply the Compreſs to the Ori- 
fice. And of the Band, you muſt put the 
Firſt End of it under the Ear, on the ame 
Side where the Opening is made, and aſcen- 
ding aboye the Cheek, it 'runs over the 
Compreſs, and then paſſing ſlopewiſe over 
the Front, 1t 1s turn'd over the back Part of 
the Head, under the fame Ear as before; and 
thus you make as many Circumvolutions as 
the Length of the Band will admit of Then 


you faſten 1t with a Pin in that Place where 


It terminates, and leave it thus for a Day or 
Two, according as the Patient deſires it, or 
according as there is more or leſs Fear ot tlie 
Blood's ſpringing out again. | 5 

Betwixt the Two Cartilages that form 
the ſmall Globe of the Noſe there lies a 
Vein, which, though not conſpicuous on 


the Outſide, yet is ſometimes ordered to be 


opened in certain Diſeaſes. However it 
happens but ſeldom; for the Vein being 
very {mall, furniſhes but a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Blood, and conſequently produ- 
ces no extraordinary. Effects: However, 
when this Vein is to be open d, you mu 

proceed in the following Manner. 
Lou muſt make a ſtreight Ligature about 
the Patients Neck, as mueh as is requiſite 
to tumefy the Veins of the Head: Then take 
a Lancet, wrapd up in a ſmall Piece of 
Linen Cloth, from the Middle of: the Han- 
dle to the middle Part of the Blade; which 
is done, as well to know ſand be ſure of the 
true Depth how far the Lancet is to enter, 
as to keep or hold it the more ſteady and 
rm. Then pinch the Noſe together with 


the Thumb and Index of the Lett Hand, (ſo 


as io hold the reſt before the Patient's Eyes 
(to prevent his being frighten'd with the 
Sight of the Lancet). You mult; plunge 


your Inſtrument with the Right Hand 


lengthways in betwixt the Two Cartilages, 
with the Point turn d upwards. You muſt 
thruſt it in till you ſee the Blood coming 

Cee 2 out 
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376 
out on the Side of the Lancer, or as far as 
to the Linen; for you multi not pretend to 

o beyond that Mark, even though you 
have not reach'd the Veins, which will hap- 
pen vety often in this Venæſection, Which 
at the beſt is made at Hap- hazard. 


But if by good Fortune you have hit tlie 
Vein, let the Patient bend his Head for- 
wards, that the Blood, which ſometimes 

comes in a {mall Thread, ſometimes Drop 
by Drop, may be received the better 1n the 
orringer. So ſoon as the Ligature about 
the Neck is looſen'd, the Blood ceaſes to 
follow: However, you may apply a ſmall 
Comprets, H. and a Band, J cut through 
about the Place where the Noſtrils are. 
This Band has Four Chiefs, or Ends, which 
you muſt faſten with Pins tothe Night-Cap. 
. I would adviſe the young Chirurgeon, 
before he ventures upon. tliis Operation, to 
tell the Patient and Standers-by, betorchand, 
that he being to undertake this Venæſection 
at Hazard, he could not anſwer for the Suc- 
eſs, and that therefore they ought not to be 
9 1 if the Blood does not follow. 

The Fourth Sort of Phlebotomy in the 
Face is adminiſtred in the Kanalæ. Theſe 
are Two Veins ſituated under the Tongue, 
on the Sides of the Bridle, viz. gne on the 
Left, and the other on the Right Side of it. 
his Vein, after having received the Blood 
that paſſes through and nouriſhes all the 
Parts belonging to the Baſis of the Tongue, 
diſcharecs it into the Jugular Veins. _ 
Venalection is much more practifed in 

theſe than in the preceding Veins, becaute 
there is more frequent Occaſion tor them; 
foraſmuch as the Patients reap more conſide- 
| rable Advantages from it in divers Diſeatcs, 
but eſpecially in the Quinſey, a Diſtemper 
which 1s very common among us. 
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Tongue come down. Then let him bend 


run out of his Mouth into ſome Ve 
of the largeſt, one alone would not head 


walh his Mouth with Oxecrate, and alt 


libly Rop the Bleeding; and if by Cha 
a few Drops ſhould come ferth-aftcrwliy 


— 


as is neceſſary to be evacuated in Quinf, 


from the Neck, the Blood will ceaſe toe 


* 


= 


: 


- Here you need not make any Prov. we. 
of Band or Compreſs, becauli ion Fai 
caſion for, neither of then, but e 
Lancet, which mult be wrap d up in : Pas 
of Linen Cloth, fa as to have the Pain, 
bare. About the Neck you muſt mh 
uſual Ligature, es, has, been preletibed þ, 
fore, to further the Jumelaction of ie 
Veins: Then you muſt order your Pater 
to open his Mouth; and raiſe up 10 
Tongue cloſe to the Falate, where yay . 
without much Difficulty diſcover A Vi 
they being ſituated at the Surface. 
Jou muſt with the Lancet, G. open ty 
of thoſe Veins, and immediately atter Fl 
moſt at the fame Inſtant, the other Ik 
wiſe, before the Patient has Time to let hi 


his Head forward, ſo that the Bal 1h 
0 10 | hel 
underneath for that Purpoſe, that therey 
you niay judge the better of the Quaitij 
of the Blood that is taken away. 
Iis very requiſite both the Raue ball 
be open d at the ſame Time, for being tot 
Quantity of Blat 


to furniſh a ſufficient 


where the Patient is in imminent Dang 

of being ſtrangled by the vaſt Qyantiyd 

Blood which falls upon the 7 NE 
So ſoon as you haye removed the Liga 


any longer; and when the Patient has rail 
his Head again in an erect Poſture, let lin 


wards with warm Wine, which will ink 


he need only draw his Tongue downward 
and keep it in tha P. 1tHON; without yh 
ving it either one Way or other. 


=o x * 
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Of the ARTERIOTOMY 


HE Arteriotomy is adminiſtred to. no 
other Part of the Body but to the Head. 


8 


This Word has its Derivation from Arteria, 
i. e. an Artery, and Temnin, i. e. to cut aſun- 
der, or diſſcet, becauſe tis Operation con- 


„ r Opening of an ART 
fame Author. 


— — 


* J. 1 
ſiſts in the Opening of an Artery, 1990 Eg 
from it ſonte of the Bled contuined HE v 
The Reaſon why this Operatien B Mn 
niſtred 10 the Head only, and nor; „Of 
other Part of the Body, is Vecaule * aal, wh 


£ 


— 


being 3 


lather Bady, {iruated/ under the 
#2 by the Means of a'Compreis. and 


wo; g the Bleeding without much Dif- 


ind, top!. | : 
. which vrould not fucceed thus tn 
* Parts of our Body, where the 
ſelny Parts are incipabte 'of making the 
kme Reſrfance as the Skull does here. 
"The Attery is opend in Two Places, viz. 


in the Temples, as likewiſe a little lower 


the Eafs, very near that Prominency 
al the Hirtus, from the Hairs that grow 
N muſt not pretend to ven- 
ture upon theſe Sorts of Bleeding upon his 
own Head, or at Random: It is requiſite 
te ſhould not attempt them without the 
ious Order of a Phyſician, or elſe when 
| the Caſe is ſd urgent, that there is no other 
Way left of faving the Patient's Life, as in 
in Apoplexy, and where Ven ſections will 
hot take Place, or be of any Benefit to the 
Patent, | | | 
| Here the Ligatures which are applied to 
aule a Tumefaction of the Veins, would 
mher hinder than promote the free Paſſage 
e the Blood ints the Artery, and there 
fore, are uſeleſs here, You have nothing to 
ub in this Reſpect here but only to enjoin 
wur Patient to hold his Head lower than 


any other Part of the Body, that fo the 


blood may the eaſter be determined and car- 
ned that Way. 


Ven make ue of the fame Sort of Lan- 
ee as in the Venæfections of 1he Arm, 
lich you muſt put in your Mouth half 
cen; and after you have diſcovered the 
pricty, with the Help of your Fingers, 
Wes Pullation, and mark'd the Place 
dich you think moſt proper for your Pur- 
oe with One of your Natls, you open 
e Anery, by making a Punction and Eie- 
men, as is cultenary in Plitebotowy, 


* 


Meira, Chirergica, Ge. 
and the Blood will come forth with Vio- 


lence like from a Sport. 28 | 

In this Caſe you commonly take away 
mofe Blood at once than is 
in Venæſections, if the Strength of the Pa- 
tient will permit it; and when you are to- 
ſtop the Efffux of the Blood, in order to 
do it with the more Security, you may aj 
ply a Bein ſplit in Two, fo that the flattiſi 
Part be applied to the Artery, over this the 


2 


2 L. and over this the Band, M. 


which muſt be brought round the Head, 
and made ſomewhat freighter than ardj- 
nary. | I te th, 


For Want of ſuch 4 Bean, you may put : 


a Farthing within the Doubling of the 


Compreſs ; ſo that the Artery being kept 
flat betwixt Two hard Bodies, the Blood is 
forced to take another Courſe; and in the 


mean while the Artery will conſolidate like 
a Vein, provided you leave it thus done up 
cloſe for Three or Four Days together. 


The Band muſt be made in the Figure of 


a T, fo that that Branch which is carried 
over the Head, may keep the circular Cir- 


cumvolutions from ſlipping out of their 


Place. | 

The Arteriotomy 
is but feldom made uſe of, and (as ſaid 
beſore) not but in Caſes of Extremity. E 
remember, that when (in the Year 1681.) 
1 was at Lift in Flanders, where the King 


and Court then were, I was ordered by 


tome of the Phyſicians: that attended tlie 


"Court to open an Artery to One of the Offi- 


cers belonging to the Marſhal d'Humieres. 
The Chirurgeons of that great City were 
quite amazed at my Venturing upon ſuch 
an Operation, and told me, that they not. 
only had never put it in Practice, but not 
fo much as ever heard it ſpoken of before 
that Time, | 
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f th VENÆ SECTION 
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E Veyxfection of the Jugular is ad- 
_Mnlired in One &f the Verns of that 
+1 Of theſe there-ave Four, viz. Two 
, which receive the Blood from the 


— 
— WI * — — — 


> N of ile FucuLarR VEINS on the 


Sim of the Dura Mater, and ſend it into 
the Vrnæ Subcladiæ; and Two External, 
which receiving the Blood from the Face, 
and the external Parts of the Head, do diſ- 
charge 


A 


young 


generally done 
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charge it-likewiſe-1nto the Sabeladiæ. Iheſe 
laſt are the Veins which are opened by a 
Chirurgcon in certain Diſeaſes. 
The Two laſt are call'd External, becauſe 
they are placed nearer to the Surface than 
the Internal; and when they are tumefied 
they are very conſpicuous, extending them- 
ſelves all along the Neck, vix. one on the 
Kight, and the other on the Left Side 
W The Opening of theſe Veins is ſubject to 
Fome Difficulties, upon a double Account; 
Firſt, becauſe there is no ſtreightening the 
Throat by a:Ligature ſufficient to make the 
Veins ſwell, for fear of intercepting the 
Paſſage of Reſpiration through the, Arteria 
Aſpera; and, Secondly, becauſe the Skin that 
covers theſe Veins being looſe, tis very hard 
to hit them right: However, when it is ne- 
ceſſary to be done, you muſt proceed in the 
Following Manner. les che 
Fou muſt put the Patient upon a Seat, 
Elbow-Chair, or Bed; then take a Hand- 
kerchief, twiſted together, which is to ſerve 
inſtead of a Ligature, the middle Part 
whereof you mult apply to the back Part 
of the Neck, ſo that the Two Ends come 
acroſs each other upon the ſuperior Part of 
the Sternum + The Patient may hold them 
with both his Hands, in order to pull the 
Handkerchief as cloſe about his Neck as he 
can endure it, without intercepting his Re- 
ſpiration. You mult hold your Lancet, 


ready! opened! in Jour Mouth, jug 


and take it either with 


of the Skin betwixt Two Fingers, nake the 


of the Vein; for in the Venæſection 


ait 
the 10 


practiſeii in the: Venæctions 1 
ur Right or wit 


nc 50 
our Left Hand, according as vou; 

b eed on either one or aher of qe tn 

Sides, and with the other, Handitaking hoy 


Punction in the Vein, and after that the 
Elevation as you withdraw the Lancet Out 
the Jugular x Vem you .muſt make 21 

ger Orifice than in thoſe of the Arm 1. 
cauſe theſe Veins are larger than thot i. 
the Arm. „ it n een , 
Fou muſt take away as much Bloo! 

the Phyſician: thinks fit to order; ar 
Phyſician ought ſeidom to be abſent Dl 
this Operation is to be performed, because! 


ferent 
which 
that 1 
tem | 
but th 
yentio! 
to bea! 


— 
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Of the PRETENDED 


the ſame Hand. 


T HERE is another Operation, known 


by the Name of the Tranquſion, which 


about Forty Years ago made a great Noiſe 

at Paris; and though this Invention is of a 
modern Date, and was exploded almoſt as 
{oon as it was well begun, a Chirurgeon 
ought not to be ignorant of what it is that 

was meant or was propoſed by it: And it 
is upon that Account that I judged it requi- 
ſite to ſhew you how it was put in Practice; 
not that I intend you ſhould follow it, but 
rather to deter you from it. 


the Patient, by the ſudden Evacuati peated 
Part of the Blood in the Head, Wb ths Ml 
mates and ſupports our Senſes, is apt to fi lo prot, 
into a deep Swoon, or ma be ſcizd wit flat in: 
ſome other Symptoms, which require his im (tou 
mediate Aſſiſtance. So ſoon as the Ligatur fuſion 1 
is removed, the Blood ſtops of it elf. be but 
cauſe it deſcends in a ſtteight Line nd e n 
the Subclavie : However tis requiſite iw bee 
ſhould apply a Compreſs, and over tt Frould | 
Band, which . muſt be brought round th lie = 
Neck, and be neither too ſtreight nor tag :% 
| I Mone! 
3 ent trie 
4 Mtery © 
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TRANSFUSION. Willi:*: 
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| | | «ll pl, as t 
This Transfuſion conſiſts in the Invent . Th 


| ments, 

8 elyee | 
End o. 
Victim: 
, did al 


of certain Means to tranſmit the Blood, d 
ſome other Liquor, into the Veſſels of fomt 
Animal. | Mr. Etmuller has given us 4 ws. 
many Experiments of different Laut 


which he did convey or transfuſe wo ng \. 

' Veins of a Dog. LAS © Wi 
A certain Phyſician, named Dens, VT | 225 

uſed to keep Phyſical and Medicinal c. dei a 


rences at his Houle, having taken a Fang 
that in caſe it were feaſible to tal 
Blood into the Veins, and at the amen 


Abbt ft 
be furih 


— 


take away 


Maſs of Blood might by this Means be quite 


renewed 3 10 that by Anis TT Oy 
in lieu of the old, the nimal would be- 
ung again. £3545 4 * SA b Ks 

a communicated his Notions to ſome 
bers, who being exceeding fond of fuch- 
lie Novelties and Conferences, this did 
net with a general Approbation. They 
made Experiments of. it upon divers Ani- 
nals, as well of one and the ſame as of dif- 
tent Kinds. With the ſuppoſed Succels of 
which they were elevated to ſuch a Degree, 
let wherever you came, you could hear 
lem boalt and talk ſcarce of any thing elſe 
bur the tupendious Effects of this new In- 
rention : nothing being more frequent than 
10 ber them entertain the Publick with re- 
ried Promiſes of ſecuring Mankind by 
tis Means againſt all Manner of Diſeaſes, 
oprotradt his Liſe at his own Pleature, and 
that in the fame State or Condition of Health 
te ſhould be in at the Time when this Trank- 
fuſion was firſt begun with him. 

But as the Point ſtill remaining in Que- 
ſton was, Whether what they pretended 
0 ave experienced ſufficiently in Beaſts, 
ould prove of the tame Effect in Men? 
[hey at laſt found out ſome unfortunate 
feople, who, invited by the Lucre of a lit- 
t Money, did ſubmit to have the Experi- 
ent trie upon them: So they opened the 
ery of a Calf, and with the Help of a 
Ix, one End of which was fix d within 
e hid Artery, and the other within the 


cod ot the Calf into the Veins of a Man, 
lit at the me Time they tock away the 
nt Quantity of Blood cut of the oppoſite 
IM, as they judged was carried into the 
kr. They did make ſeveral of theſe Ex- 
Pets, from which they promiſed to 
mllvcs moſt ſurpriſing Effects: But the 
I End of theſe unfortunate People, who 
eum to their , new-invented Opera- 
7 ad all at once daſh all the Hopes and 
"tons they had framed to themſelves 
lus Project ; for tome turn d Fools, others 
Mer, ard ſo died. The Parliament of 
WA intormed of what had paſted,” 
2 t by their Authority to put a Stop 
* urther Progreſs ot fuch pernicious 
dels; and euacted a Law, by which 


 Medica;/Chirurgica, &c. 
- that which was there before, the 


[an ct a humane Arm, they conveyed the 


— 
- 


it was forbidden under moſt fevere Penal- 
tics to put this Operation into Practice any 
more. E R 

But theſe half- learned Naturaliſts being 
unwilling to part with their Notions at 
once, after they found themſelves debarrd 
from proſecuting any further their Project 


of the Transfuſion of Blood, did enter up- 


ou a new Deſign of transfuſing {ome other 


Liquors into the Veins. Of ' theſe they 


made alſo Experiments of different Sorts, 
and did not fail ts publiſh” a Liſt of 


what Diſeaſes they were to cure b this 


Means. Among the reſt, they pretended, 
that by conveying- ſome. Jelly-Brotli with a 
Syringe into the Veſſels, after an exceſſive 
Flux of Blood, the Loſs of the Blood would 
be repaired in a much ſhorter Time than by 
any other Way as yet known: And, to be 
ſhort, they aſſerted it as an abſolute Truth, 
That in caſe People would but be perſwa- 
ded to ſubmit to this Infuſion of the Li- 
quors, all the Diſeaſes, let them be of what 
Nature they would, would be much ſooner: 


and much eaſier cured by it, than by the 


ordinary Rules preſcribed by the Phyſi- 
Clans. - . VV NESS 58 1 

But thoſe that fathered this Brat upon 
the Publick being dead ſome Years ago, 
and their deteſtable Deſign almoſt buried in 
Oblivion, I only thought fit to ſay ſome- 
thing of it here, upon no other Account 
than to make you ſenſibe, that this is one 
of thoſe Operations which ought not to be- 
put in Practice. | „ 
Dr. E77 MULL ER, in his Hiſtory of 
the Infuſion of Liquors, is of a very different 
Opinion from Monſicur Dionis in this reſpect, 
and aſſerts not only the Utility but Neceſ- 
ſity alſo, upon certain Occaſions, of this O- 
peration, founded upon many Experiments 
and Reaſons. We will content our ſelves 
at this Time to give our Reader a ſhort Ab- 
ſtract only of ſome of the chiefeſt of his Con- 
cluſions relating to this Head, becauſe we 
ſhall perhaps have Occa ſion to treat more at 
large of this Hiſtory of the Infuſion of the 
Liquors into the Veins hereafier, when we 
come to the Deſcription of the Veins and 
Arteries of the humane Body. 

The Firſt Concluſion he draws from his 
preceding Propoſitions, founded upon the 
Hiſtory of the Infuſion of Liquors, Ih 
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330 
That this Iufuſion is not only exceeding uſe- 
ful in it (elf, but alſo ſometimes very ne- 
ceſſary, provided it be made as it onght to 
be, and that in due T1me. 
He alledges ſome Inſtances in the Paraſy- 
lis, or the Convulſion of the Muſcles, and 
the nervous Fibres of the Ocfophages, in 
Apoplexies, Epi lepſies, HyRerical Fits, and 
rbutick Hypochondriack Cafes, where 


Deglutition is either much impaired, or 


of the Almonds, the Inflammation of the 
Muſcles of the Oęſonbagus and Larynæ in 
the Quinſey; as likewiſe exceſſive Voinit- 
ing, the Lientery, and Affectio Geliaca ; in 
all which, external Applications being of 
uo Effect, and the internal not to be given 
to the Patient, it is much better and even 
requiſite in ſuch deſperate Cafes, to make 
Trial of ſuch- like extraordinary Remedies, 
chan to abandon the Patient. 

As to the * 2 Tune when this Infuſion 
is to be made, he diftinguuhes the Diſeaſes 


into Acate and Chronick. As for the latter, 


they being of a long Continuance, do not 
require an Infuſion, either in their Begin- 
ning or Augmentation, but only in their 
State, when none of the ordinary Remedies 
will take Place. But in caſe theſe Chro- 
nick Diſeaſes have their periodical Pa- 
roxiſms, he adviſes to make this Infuſion in 
the Beginning, or in the Progreſs of the 
Paroxiſm, to allay the Violence of the 
Symptoms, notwithſtanding the main Di- 
caſe be as yet in its Beginning or Augmen- 
tation. 

As to the acute Diſeaſes, he ſays you mult 


examine the Nature of the Fermentation of 


the Blood, whether it does precipitate the 
Heterogenious Matter, which the Ancients 
- call'd a Concoction, i. e. Whether there is any 
Hopes of a good Criþs, or total Diſcharge of 
the Matter by Stool or by an Abſceſs? 
That you ought to take care not to make this 
Infuſion ſo, as to diſturb Nature inſtead of 
helping it; but that when you ſee all the 
other Remedies prove un{ſuccelisful, and that 
the Event 1s very dubious, you may proceed 
to this Infuſion even in the State of the Di- 
ſeaſe, in order either to. ſtrengthen your Pa- 
tient, or to abate the Violence of the Di- 
ſeaſe. This, ſays he, muſt be done without 
Delay, in caſe you perceive Nature to begin 
3 
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1boliſhed. He adds allo the Tumours 


felves through the fame Way, and the] 
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relilt the-Diftemper'y 
His Second Concluſion is, That the I 
that 1s 10 be infuſed, muſt be differ at 
cording to the different Nature of ry «Gs 
ſeaſe; and that the Salina Vela. we e 
oleous are the moſt efficacious of all le 
next to thoſe, the Opiata. i} 
He confines Ins Conſideration of tt 5 
veral Liquids to the general Remetlice : 1 
the Purgatives, Diareticis, Sudo; 2 ow: 
fortatives, - or Cerdiack Medicine, and 1 
Samniſerous, or Opiaa. 1 

As to ie Pur gatives and Vamitive; h 
quite rejedts the Intuſton of them; it har 
been found by Experience, that ſuch like}; 
jections made in Dogs, have produc 
molt violent Commotions and Symmptann 
Beſides that, they may more convenient 
ly and effectually be given in wal 
through tlie Mouth, and ditcharee the 


to fad, and not to 


teſtines. 

In Relation to the Diureticke, he a 
there is no Doubt, but that by the li 
jeclion of theie Liquor, the blaod muy 
diſpoſed in ſuch a Manner by them, a1 
facilitate the Separation oſ the ferous f 
mours in the Rein; but that conliden 
that the Diſteinpers, where the Diureic 
are mot required, are ſeldom very uit 
this Indication of provoking Uiine n 
as well be an{wer'd by inward Medi 
and : conſequently there is no Neely 
have Recourſe to an Injection. 
I be Sudorificis are the moſt proper fat 
jection, either when they cannot beg 
inwardly by the Way of che Maul 
when, aſter they are taken, they proi 
ſucceſsſul: And theſe Sudorifick Ren 
conſiſting of volatile and laline Pant 
2 be infuſed into the Blood withal 
leaſt Fear of cauſing any Diſorde 
becauſe it is of the ſame, vix. ol 10 
volatile Nature, and none but the t 
latile Remedies are, properly {peaks 
rifick; though ſometimes they abe 
with tome Acids, in ſome certall 
when they are to be taken thvolp 
Mouth. Some recommend of theP 
Sal Armoniac half a Dram, it beit 
volatile Alcali, without the len 
mixture of any Oil, as ibe 0 


e adviſe to mix with it a Dram of Cam- 


hora te Spirit of 


* 


INC. 


| of it, when there is Occaſion to receive the 
| 11 Heat and Fermentation of the Blood: 
But for fear thete Two Spirits ſhould coagu- 
hte each other, I would have you mix the 
Spirit of Sal Armoniac with the peſtilential 
(il of Heinſſus, being a Compoſition of 
Cnphira, Succinum, and Citons, by Means 
of the Spirit of Wine, and inject about a 
Dram of it either alone or mix d with a 
\propet Vehicle. He recommends for the 
{ime Uſe the Spirit of Hartſhorn, its vola- 
ile Salt, as well as that of the humane 
Blood, and of Vipers, Cc. And as for the 
Doſe of them, he reters you to Experience, 
ie to reiterated Injections, which muſt firſt 
be made in a very ſmall, and by degrees in 
z larzer Doſe, according to the Strength of 
the Patient, the Violence of the Diſeaſe, 
and the Virtue and Quality of the Liquor 
to be injected. tft... 
Concerning the Comfortati ve or Card iack 
Medicines, he ſays, That they may be in- 
fied allo to quicken and enliven the Spirits, 
nd to preterve the Fermentation of the 
dlocd in en Equilibrium. He recommends 
bore all Things the Injections made with 
be Eflence of Ambergreece and Spirit of 


be diftill'd Oil of Succin. Spirit of Cinna- 
m and the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, 
xd |. 4. together. 

Among the Cardiaca he reckons the Opium, 


lhe Spirits, procures Eaſe and Reſt, and 
likewiſe a Sudorifick. He further tells us, 
at tis a certain narcotick Sulphur that is 
It dreaded in the Opiam; but that the 


Meta Chirurgicu, Gr. 


"Tam not (ſays Ermuller) againſt the Uſe 


loſes in a {mall Doſe, or a Compoſition of 


much as it allays the impetuous Motion 


* 


«4 * — — 


ally with the Salt of Tartar and Turpen- 
tine. He ſays, 1 may make an Injection 
of Eight or Ten Grains of Opium, thus pre- 
pared, diſſolved in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Cinnamon-Water, in the Augmentation of 
an acute Diſeaſe, before it arrives to its 
State. 3 IS 

He draws ſome further Concluſions 
thence, That there is not a more prompt or. 
quicker Remedy than what is applied by In- 
jections, in very acute Diſeaſes, as the Sin- 
cope, the Palpitation of the Heart, Apo-, 
plexies, Vertigoes, and Epi lepſies: And as 
it chiefly conduces to reſtore the Fermenta- 


tion of the Blood, he further adviſes its 


Uſe in hypochondriack and hyſterick Af- 
fections, in the convulſive Paroxyſin of 


the 4/hma, and deſperate Cachexies, acute. 


Fevers, with Inflammation, and .malig- 
nant Diſtempers, where there is no other 
Hopes of a Cure: But at the ſame Time. 


ſays, it is uſeleſs in hereditary Diſtempers, 


as in the Gout, Gravel, Cc. and to imall. 
Children, and dangerous to big- bellied Wo- 
men. : | 1 | | 

I thought it ſufficient to make mention 


only of tome of the liſt of thoſe Conclu- 


ſions, partly becauſe they are ſcarce ever 
put 1n Practice in our Time, partly becauſe 
we ſhall perhaps have Occaſion to lay ſome- 


thing more of them, as well as of the Hi- 


ſtory of the Infuſion of Liquors, when we 
come to the Veins. 5 
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Of the Dis Ass of the TEETH and GUMS 
| their CURE. Taken out of Monſieur Dionis's Co 
_ Chirurgical Operations, Oc. et Hoc eee 


T HERE are Two Diſeaſes of the Gums, 
X one call'd the Epoulis, the other the Pa- 
roulis, each of which muſt be cured by ma- 
nual Operation. EC 

Epoalis is derived from the Greek Word 
Epi, i. e. outwards, and of Osli, which ſig- 
nifies the Gum; it being nothing elſe but 
an Excreſcency of the Fleth, which jets out 
beyond the Gum, and proceeds from an Ex- 
coriation or Exulceration in the Part. Theſe 
ficlhy Excreſcencies are either ſoft and 
whitiſh, participating of the Nature of a 
Poly pus, or elſe they are hard and ruddy, 
approaching to the Nature of a Schirrus, 
or Cancer. This Firſt owes its Origin to a 
pituitous and phlegmatick Blood, and is 
without Pain; but the laſt, which proceeds 
from a black melancholy Blood, 1s always 
painful. 

This 


7 


This Excreſcency muſt be taken off by 
manual Operation, there being no Means of 
applying Caufticks in the Mouth, no more 
than actual] Cauteries, or any Unguents 
that may conſume them. | 

You muſt therefore take hold of the Ex- 
creſcency with the Pincers, 4. in order to 
Keep it firm and ſteddy, whilſt with the other 
Hand, by the Help of the Scalpel, B. you 
cut it off as cloſe to the Gum as you can, 
yet ſo as not to lay bare the Jaw-Bone. The 
{harp-edged crooked Inſtrument marked 
with C. 1s very proper for the Separation of 
theſe Excreſcencies. | 

Some Authors I know adviſe to hold a 
hot Piece of Iron cloſe to the Place where the 
Excreſcency 1s cut off, by the Heat of which 
they fay you will dry up the Roots of it: 
But tis ſufficient to rince your Mouth 
with ſome warm Wine, and to hold to the 
Wound a ſmall Piece of Linen Cloth ſoak d 
in Wine mix d with Honey. And if the 
Roots ſhould happen to repullulate, you 
muſt touch them with Vitriol, or the Inſer- 


leaſt Fluctuation in it with your Finger, 


of 
7 ä * 
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nal Stone, as often as you find it rennt. 
and t n ahe the Wound. i Kehle 
the Word Paroulis has its Derivatie 
from the Greek Wofd Para, i. N 
Oui, the Gum. This Diſeaſe is an Infl,y. 
mation of the Gums, which oftentimes Pies 
into a Suppuration, and owes its Riſe nal 
commonly to a rotten Tooth, which by th 
painful Irritation cauſed by it, determing | 
the Humour to fall upon that Part, wher f 
by the Conflux of thoſe Juices, they ſettle 
and turn into an Abſeſs, as well by the Moi 
neſs and Heat of the Mouth, as the Thinnes 
and Tenderneſs of the Fibres of the Gums 
Theſe Defluxions, after having cauſed 
Swelling, grow exceeding paintul before 
they come to a Suppuration, which muſt be 
furthered by holding ſome warm Malkin 
the Mouth, and the Applying of a His 
ſplit in the Middle, and roafted upon Co 
to the Gum. And fo ſoon as you find the 


you muſt open it immediately, for fear the 
atter being detained within may cauſe al 
Alteration in the Jaw-Bone, 


For this Purpoſe you muſt take the Lan- A, 
cet, D. ſuch as we uſe in Bleeding, and Tl 
wind it up in a Piece of Cleth, to hold i ry 
the more ſteddy by the Handle; and aft Th 
the Chirurgeon has put it into his Mouth ted 01 
he opens the Patient's Lips with both ls Th 
Hands, in order to difcover the true diu ow 
tion of the Tumour, which ſometimes 5 Th, 
next to the Dentes Molares, or Grindely long 
betwixt the Gum and the Inſide of the The 
Check. Then he mult take with his Right are co 
Hand the Lancet out of his Mouth, and And 
thruſting it into the ſmall Prominency 25 laſtead 
by the Matter contained within, he'll {cet | 
Matter come out as ſoon as the Inſtrum 5 
is withdrawn. Let him afterwards ſquetk the Tec 
the Remainder out of the Tumour, gut that "is 


little warm Wine to the Patient 0 1 
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lis Mouth, and ofder him to do the fame 


IP =o or Three Days after. e 
2 this ſmall bſceſs happens to ap- 
ben on the upper Gums, it is much eaſier 
755 decauſe the Wound giving Vent to 
the morbifick Matter, it is eaſier diſcharged 
hence by its own Weight, as far as it is 
vred within ; ſo that there is no further Fear 
of any enſuing Diſorder, or ill Symptoms: 
Whereas when this Abſceſs lights upon the 
"eror Gums, the Sanies remains there, as 
f it was incloled in a Bag, and if detained 
there, may cauſe a Corruption in the Lower 
[aw-Bone, which I have obſerved ſeveral 
ne To avoid this Danger, you muſt 


4 . . 


o , — W% 
3 . y 


lay it, open in time, ſquiceze it often, ſo as 
to make the Pzs come out from below up- 
wards out of the Aperture, and applying on 
the Outſide a Compreſs and a Bandage, 
which by ſtreightening that Part will hin- 
der the Matter from gathering thereabouts. 
But if, in Spight of all your Precautions, 
the Bone be laid bare and altered, you will 
find it a hard Task to procure an Exſolia- 
tion by any other Means than by the Sear- 
ing- Iron; but this ought to be your laſt Re- 
_ courſe, dix. when all other Means have 
proved ineffectual, this Bone being reputed 
one of the hardeſt of all belonging to the 
humane —_ 7 oP 
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1 good Number of People, commonly 


Treth. 
Doubtleſs, theſe Gentlemen who have no 


other Object to work upon but only the 


ticular Point, beyond what is to de expe- 
&d from the Chirurgeons, whoſe Art is of 
ſo vaſt an Extent ; notwithſtanding which, 
a Chirurgeon ought not to neglect or ſet 
fide this Part of Chirurgery, which is ac- 
complithed by Seven different Operations. 


when they are too cloſe together, 
The Second, to clean the Teeth when they 
ae very black or ſtained. 8 
The Third, to prevent their being corrup- 
ted or rotten, © 8 
The Fourth, to ſtop their Holes or Hol- 
lownefſcs, „ | 8 
Ihe Fifth, to file them when they are too 
lons, or of an unequal Length. | - 
The Sixth, to draw them out when they 
ar colttipted or elſe ſpoiled. - 
: And the Seventh, to put in artificial Teeth 
cad of the natural Ones. 


— 22 
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| vometimnes it happens, that both Rows of 
leah wilt {tick ſo cloſe to each ofher, 


alunder to take Nouriſhment,, This Acci- 
3 


TH E Teeth alone find Employment for 
known by the Name of Operators for the 


Teeth, may be ſuppoſed to excel in this par- 


The Firſt is to open or ſeparate the Teeth 


—_—_— * 3 8 S 


07 the OPERATION s belonging to the TEETH, By the ſame Author. 


dent may be the Conſequence either of æ 
Wound, or of an Abſceis of the Parotides, 
where the Cicatrix has been formed, with- 
Out putting iome ſmall Piece of Wood be- 
twixt the upper and the lower Teeth, to 
keep them at a ſufficient Diſtance from each 
other, In Children of a melancholy Diſ- 


poſition, and of an obſtinate Temper, 


you will find their Teeth ſet cloſe together: 
And whenes er Convulſions happen in thoſe 
Muſcles that draw up and downwards the 
inferior Mandible, this Indiſpoſition may 
be oblerved in the Teeth, which a Chirur- 
geon mult endeavour to remedy by thruſting; 
the Elevatory, E. betwixt the Teeth, in or- 
der to ſeparate with the Help of* it the ſupe- 
rior Row from the inferior, and there he 
muſt put into the Aperture made by the 
Flevatory the Inſtrument F. which being 
once fix d betwixt them, will force the Two 
Mandibles to open, and to part aſunder, 
whenever you come to turn the Screw fix d 
along the Middle of this Engine; but you 
muſt turn gently, leſt you ſhould do Harm 
to the Parts. The Tecth being open d, you 
give Nouriſhment to the Patient; and with- 
drawing this Kind of Dilatatory, you put 
inftead of it a Piece of Wood betwixt the 
Teeth, and leave it there, to keep them 
from cloſiug together again in the ſame 
Manner. as before the Operation. 


-» - . 


* US next to an Impoſſibility to part them In cafe you find it impracticable to part 


the Teeth aſunder, you mult break one out, 
D d d. 2 - 
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364 1 Bibliotheca 
that through the Aperture you may put the 
Horn, G. through which Fou Bay aher 
che Nouriſhment into the Patients Mouth, 
and ſo keep him from being ſtarved to 
Death: Or elſe you may convey ſome nou- 
riſhing Liquids through the Noſtrils. O- 
thers adviſe to apply nouriſhing Clyſters. 
In the Year 1502. among the Wounded 
we had whilſt we were Cannonading be- 
fore Nimeguen, and which were carried to 
Cleves, we had Seven or Eight whoſe Teeth 
were ſet cloſe together by Convulſions, and 


that to fuch a Degree, that we were not able 
to open them, except to only Two or Three, 


ho were preſerved; but all the reſt died. 
To clean the Teeth is an Employment fo 

common, as ſeems ſcarce to deſerve the par- 

ticular Application of a Chirurgeon. - You 


ſe every Day People to pick their Teeth | 


after Meals with a Tooth-pick, H, H. or 


with a Quill, J. I which, to. ſpeak the 


Truth, is very requiſite, becauie ſome Rem- 
nants of the Alimems will tick betwixt 
the Teeth, which will corrupt them, and 


produce a ſtinking Breath. Tis allo very. 


convenient every Morning to waſh the 
Mouth, end rub the Teeth with one of the 
hitle Spunges, X, K. to wipe off the Slime 
that will ſetile upon them, and preſerve 
their natural Whiteneſs. But after all, take 
what Care you can, there will ſettle certain 
Crulis near the Gums, which will make the 
Tecih yellow; and on the Inſide there will 
ariic certain hard Scales, which cannot be 


remoyred without the Alliance of certain 


kiiruments: And upon this Account it is, 
that thoſe that are curious of their Tecth, 
do often make uſe of thoſe who make it 
their daily Employment to clean them. 

In this Operation, there is no leſs Dexte- 
rity required than in moſt others; for Ladies, 


and other nice Perſons, will not ſuffer a 


Man to go roughly, but neatly and Dex- 
trouſly, about this Work. Tis therefore 
that you mult be ſure to wrap the Lett 
Hand, vw hercwith you lift up the Upper- 
Lip, or drew down the Inferior-Lip, in a 
whi:e clean Linen Cloth; and in cate the 
Inſtrument you are to uſe be of Iron, you 
mult likewiſe cover it with clean Linen. 
Them the Operator, having ſeated the Per- 


ſon wich his Face turned to the Light, and 


Trouble, he takes a View of 
one after another, and by turns make ue 


ſmall, are contained in one Caſe; and x 


Screw, V. according as Occaſion offer, 


Sercſity, not unhke an Aguaſortus, which 


If a Way could be found out to drive n 


Anatomica,n - | 
all his Inſtruments neax him, he muff 
Reds; Lay. hdd +15 3M0E--15 3-14 muſt 
himſelf a little | e Side of the 9 — 
thus ſeated, with one Knee on the Gmund, 
to perform the. Operation with the kel 
all the Tecth 


. 


of ſuch Inftruments as he finds bet? (;1; 
for his Purpoſe ; but muſt take Big Kab 
while not to draw Blood from the Gum: 1 
After he has removed all the Iucruſh. 
tions and Scales, he rubs all the Teeth wich 
an Opiate, ke orders the Perſon to wh 
his Mouth ſeyeral Times with fair W.. 
ter, and fo the Buſineſs is done. Some gf 
theſe Gentlemen, I know, will pielent tg 
thoſe they know to be good Cuſtomess 2 
{mall Pot of this Opiate, and one of the 

Roots, | 1 
All the Inſtruments that are made uſe d 
in the Cleaning of the Teeth being very 


there is a good Number of them, they are 
mounted on a Haft, or Handle, with 2 


They are of different Figures, ſome being 
like unto a Decha#sſoir, O. to enter betyixt 
=; Torts - others 75 a WNT others te 
emble unto the Rugines, 2, . 
and others to the File, S. All Wit SL 
monly made of Steel, excepting thoſe made 
on Purpoſe for the King and the Prince, 
which are of Gold. „ 
'Tis not fo eaſie a Thing as fome my 
imagine to keep the Teeth always ſound, 
He that undertakes ſuch a Task, will hid. 
himſelf often miſtaken in his Aim and Fro 
mile; for along the Filaments of the Roots 
of the Teeth there runs a certain corrolie 


undermines them by little, and often ner, 
leaves them till they drop out by Piecemail 


Seroſity another Way, -the Teeth would 
preſerved ſound and entire as long as ie 
lire: But all that is in our Power now? 
do, is no more than to prevent the Co, 
whenever it makes its Appearance, fan 
{preading farther. 3 

If this Caries be in Sight, you muſt (hart 
or raſp it with the Rugine, 7. It it el 
twixt Two Teeth, you mult file the 75 ; 
nels off with a File, /. If there 15 3 


= 


Medica, Chirurgica, Qc. 


broad ſuperior Surface of a Tooth, 
a A zuterize it with Oil of Sulphur 
J 


u mult of which you mutt convey 


Vitriol; 


Tooth, by the Help of one of thele tmall 
Fetcils thut are uled in Miniatures; and if 
notwit h | . 

du mult endeavour to {top its Progreis by 
in actuzl Cautery, X. which after you have 
me hot, you mult with it touch the whole 
Carity of the Tooth; and 1F-after all. the 
Tooth becomes more and more rotten, and 


her Remedy left than to pull it out. 

The Furth Operation belonging to the 
Ice, is to ftop up the Holes that are made 
in them : For it frequently happens, that by 
me Defluxion of a Seroſity upon a Tooth 
+ is hollowed, though after the Defluxion 
b orer, the Hole does not grow bigger; 
md though thete Holes are for the moſt 
part not attended with Pains, they are ne- 
renhelets very troublelom, becauie as often 
you take any Aliments, they will flick 
in this Hole, and conſequently mult be 
pck'd out every Time you eat, which is 
hot fly to be done neither, if the Tooth 


ruh your ordinary Inſtruments. - 


ink cold Liquors, becauſe if but a Drop 
| the Drink happens to enter into the 
ollownels of the Tooth, it creates exceſſive 
an: And others there are, whodave tuch 
müll smell within the Mouth upon this 
count, that they are always obliged to 
der ſome Aniteed or Cinnamon, to correct 
t Inperfection, becaute they are ſcarce 
e to ſpe k to any Body without commu- 
Ing this ill Scent to them. 

Jo remedy all thele Inconveniencies, you 
ut cndeavour to ſtop the Hole that is in 
e Tooth, Some have attempted to effect 
wih ile Leaves of Gold or Silver, but 
e, will not (tay there very long; and 
frcfore it is much better to put into it a 
Id Piece of Gold or Silver, adapted exactly 
i e figure of the Hole wherein ir is to be 


Others prefer Lead to the reft, becauſe. be- 
d Cy tractable, it will enter and fill up 

Aity much eaſter than any other Me- 
and jet is leſs ſubject to introduce any 


out Drop at a Time within the hollow | 
a. 


ſtanding this the Caries increaſes, 


the Pain grows inſupportable, there is no 


s ſurcd where you cannot well reach it 


Some other People there are who cannot 


—_ 
Alteration into the Part than Gold it ſelf. 
But others, without giving themſelves any 
further Trouble about the Matter, fill up 
theſe Holes with Wax, which anſwers the 
{ame End, ſince it keeps out the Aliments 
and Liquids. 5 

The Fifth Operation belonging to the: 


' Teeth, is the Filing of them, which is put 


in Practice upon Ihree different Occaſions, 
to. wit, to ſepirate them when they grow. 
one over another; to put them upon the 
ſame Level when ſome of them are too- 
long; and to make them ſmooth and even- 
when they have {ome pointed Prominencies 
ſtanding inwards, which hurt the Tongue, 
or outwards, which hurt the Cheek. 
All this is pertormed by Means of a ſmall- 
File, V. with a Haft or Handle to it, that 
you may be able to hold it the better. It- 
muſt be caſie, that it may not ſhake the: 
Teeth; for though it does not diſpatch ſo 
faſt as a rough File, tis better to beſtow a- 


little more Time; and therefore the Ope- 


rator ought alſo with one or Two of his 
Fingers to ſuſtain the Tooth whilſt he is- 
filing it, left it ſhould crack or break. 
When you are to ſeparate the Teeth, take 
Heed not to file one more than the other, 
that ſo the Interſtices betwixt them may be. 
equal. Tis to no Purpoſe to pretend to. 


file off a Tooth that 1s longer than the. 


relt, if the oppoſite Tooth be wanting, un- 
lels you will relolve to continue ſo to do 
from Time to Time, becauſe it will always 
grow again beyond the reſt; it being cer- 
tain, that the Teeth grow; to repair the 
Loſs that is ſuſtained by rubbing and wear- 
ing out againſt one another by Maſtication 
of which you may be convinced by Expe- 
rience, in thoſe Ferſons that have a Tooth 
miſſing, tor then that againſt it which uſed: 
to rub or ſtand before will ſoon grow lon- - 
ger, and enter into the Interſtice left by 
the Tooth that was loft. | 
The olares, or Grinders, have oftentimes - 
certain pointed Prominencies, either when-- 
they are entire and found, or ele when 
they begin to be rotten, and that a Piece of 
them is broken off When any of thoſe-- 
Points prick either the Tongue or the Clicek, 
you mult take off theie Prominencies by the 


Help ot the File, which muil be done with 


* 


all imaginable Gentleneſs and Dexterity. 
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The Sixth Operation relating to the Teeth 
is that of Drawing them, being that which 
is practiſed moſt of all; there being very 
few who have not a Tooth drawn one Time 


or other: And ſome People are fo impatient, 
that ſo ſoon as they feel the leaſt Pain there- 


abouts, ſome of the Teeth muſt come out; 


a very pernicious Cuſtom to run thus 1m- 
mediately to a Tooth-Drawer, becauſe 1t 
happens very often, that the Pain ceaſes of 
it ſelf not long after, and then what Repa- 
ration is there to be had for the Loſs of 
your Teeth? And therefore I would not have 
vou reſolve upon this Operation, unleſs the 


ooth is fo much rotten, that there is no 


Hopes left of preſerving it, or that the Pain 
which it produces in the Gum is ſuch, as to 
be almoſt continual and inſupportable; for 
thoſe that make ſuch Haſt in unfurniſhing 
their Mouth upon every tranſitory Pain, 
will have ſufficient Leiſure to repent of it 
in due Time. Hs | 


However, there are Five or Six Occaſions 


when the Drawing or Pulling out of a 


Tooth ſeems to be neceſſary: The Firſt is in 
Infants, when their Firſt Tecth, call'd the 


Mill. Teeth, axe difpoled to fall out; then 


fo ſoon as they begin to loolen, you need 
not make any Difficulty of pulling them 
out, which may be done by tying only a 
Thread about 1t, wherewith you turn the 


Tooth, and then pull it out. Tis the gene- 


ral Opinion, that the ſooner you pull out 
one of thoſe Firſt Teeth, the more ſtreight 
that which comes after it will prove, 
There is but little Reaſon for this Opinion ; 
but as long as it muſt come out, 1t 1s beſt 
for the Chirurgeon to pull 1t out ; for in 
caſe the ſucceeding Tooth ſhould not prove 
ſtreight or handſome, the Mother would be 
ſure to lay the Fault of it at his Door, Wo- 


men being moſt commonly very tenacious 


of vulgar Errors and Prejudices. 

The Second is, when the Teeth looſen of 
themſelves without being ſhaken by any ex- 
ternal Violence, or cracking any Thing 
that 1s too hard : In any ſuch-hke Caſe I 


would not however have you be too for- 


ward in pulling out the Teeth, but on the 
contrary endeavour to faſten them again 
within their Alveoli with an adfiringent 


the Aid of any other Inſtrument, 


Wine, in which you may ſoak a ſmall 


Spunge, and hold it to the Gum. 2x1. 
rate 1t often, forbidding your bats Ye 
to chew on that Side, where the T 
quire Reſt to faſten again: But wh, 
Tooth is fo looſe that there is no How. | 
faſtening it again, and that it will not hy 
being touch'd by the Aliments, you wo 
take it out; which miy be done by bend 
it only from one Side to the other. 2. 


and tg 
raiſe it with your Two Fingers, vile 


{ eſpech 
in aged Perſons, whole Teeth will 
come out one after another. 
The Third is when a Tooth is ſo far rates, 
that the flat Part of it is almolt eaten any! 
for in this Caſe, if you delay to draw it tj 
it is quite eaten away, there will be {cx 
any thing left for the Inſtrument to ch 
hold of, and conſequently to pull out th! 
Remnants of it; and therefore tis no wor 
than common Prudence to remove it fn 
a Place where it can prove only incommy, 
EE 85 | 

When you are to draw Teeth that are fil 
firmly fixd within their Alveoli, you my 
be provided with ſuch Inftrumemns as wr 
adzpted to ſecond the Efforts yotl#* 
make for ſuch an Extraction; of whith 
mere ee 

The Fourth is, when a Tooth is either hy 
ken, ſo that there remains nothing bchud 
but the Root, or that it is ſo far corre 
as that there remains only a Stump ot! 


ut no 


iin 
there ; 
of {uc 
Who l. 


We m 
Worn t. 
bn it 
nes ſe 
el P 
ty acc 
erfluo 
bets 1 
end 


tis then that the Operator has ſufficient 07M... . 
Feen of ſhewing his Dexterity ; ad | 
zere he tells the People ſtrange Thing a 
drawing them out without much Fan, ee 
is in the Wrong, as moſt of your Oxi. :- 
tors are apt to do: Whence that Paß. Qua 
[ He lies like a Tooth-Draver, has taken! ore th 
Riſe. A Chirurgeon will ſtand in nee , 
all his Induftry to pult out thoſe Stump gg. 
Roots of the Teeth that are fix'd deep H beine 
the Alveoli; for which End he muli mul 3 
uſe of the Inſtrument call'd the hi inlep 
if the Stump ſtands as yet a little abo bons 
Gum; or of a Tenaille, like a Ravens al Adun 
or of ſome others, which I ſhall dect On, 
you anon. 3 „ l daf 
The Fifth is, when a Tooth jets Nong t. 
wards, it muſt be taken out; for a Tat rente 


thus placed beyond its Rank is very wry 
modious to him that is troubled wu. 


— 
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and carries à certain. nauſeous Deformity 
Jeng Vt; Tooth does not ſtand out very 
In beyond the reſt, it may be filed, or 
e cut off with the Tenailles Inciſores, as 
br j there.is too much of it; but in caſe 
int fat Part which ought to look inwards 
o the Mouth, ſtands ou: wards, it is much 
better to want one Tooth, than to leave it fo 


ag therefore it ought to be drawn with 
wt the Inſtruments, ſuch as the Opera- 
or {hall judge molt agreeable to his preſent 


Purpole. 


Tooth makes its Appearance, ( becauſe it 
ollen happens, that a Tooth which 1s not of 
the Number of thoſe belonging to the Jaw- 
bones, nor placed as the reſt are, does ſtrike 
ainkt one or other of the ſaid Jaws ;) aud 


ck {uch ſupernumerary Teeth, and others 
mio have a double Row of Teeth, who (if 
ve may believe the Fortune-Tellers) are 
om to rery good Fortune: But I look up- 
on it rather as a great Misfortune, to ſee 
nes {elf expoſed or obliged to ſuffer ſuch 
mel Pains as thoſe are, that muſt of neceſ- 
ty2ccompany the Drawing of ſo many ſu- 
atuous Teeth, which thoſe pretended Pro- 
lets would make People believe were de- 
end them by Nature as certain Marks of 
ber future Greatneſs. 

Thus it happen'd with the Duke of Berry, 
mo whom fuch a Pretender to Prophecy 
bd abundance of fine Things upon that 
count, when he was ſcarce Eight Years 
Age; to little Purpoſe ; for fince by his 
h Birth, and his own uncommon Perſo- 
l Qualifications, he was entitled to much 
oe than what thoſe modern Prophets were 
de to tell him. Their pretended good 
rune turn d in him into a Misſortune, 
being obliged to have them pull'd out, 
A conlequently to endure thoſe Pains that 
. Mieparable from ſuch- like painful Ope- 
Uons. 

Abundance of Inſtruments are requir d in 
ce Operations; for you muſt be provided 


15 them according as you meet with 
ent Sorts ol Teeth that are to be drawn. 


=; Medica, Chirargica, Er. 


I have given you an Account here of ſuch ' 


zs to Joſe a Disfigurement to the Party: 
t 


The Seventh 18, when {ome ſupernumerary | 


there zre ſome Perſons who have abundance - 


Wu different Sorts, to make uſe of ſuch. 


— 
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only as cannot be ſpared. 5 

(..) A Dentiſcalpium, as it is call'd in La- 
tin, and in Greek, Pericharacter, which is 
derived of the Word Peri, i. e. about, and 


of Cheraſſein, which ſignifies to ſcarity, or 


cut, becauſe with this Inſtrument we ſepa- 


rate the Guin from about the Tooth that is 
to be drawn or pull'd out. | | 
(2.) The Denticulum, or Denticeps in La- 
tin, being a Kind of a Tenaille, the Extre- 
mity of which, that is to graſp the Tooth, is 
crooked and bifid like à Fork, to hold it 
the more firm. It is adapted both for the 
Teeth of the inferior and ſuperior Jaw- 
Bones, and is one of the moſt ancient In- 
ſtruments uſed in Chirurgery. 
(3.) A Pelican, call d by the Latins Poly- 


campus, from its Reſemblance to the Beak 


of a Pelican, and by the Greeks Odontagra, 


which has its Derivation from Odous, i. e. a 


Tooth, and of Agrevein, i. e. to draw or 
pull away, it being an Inſtrument with ſeve- 
ral Branches, mounted by the Means of ane 
Screw upon one Handle, and is very cenve- 
nient for the drawing of the Teeth. The 
Two Ends are a little round, that ſo they 
may reft the better upon the Root of the 
rotten Tooth: And of the Two Branches, 
one of theſe is freight, and the other 
bent, each of them being adapted to 


ſome peculiar Uſe, under different Circum- 
ances. 


(4) A Kind of an Elevatory, E. framed 


in the Nature of a Leaver, one of the Ex- 
tremities of which is flat, the better to reſt 
upon the Gum below the Tooth ; and the 
other is bent like one of the Branches of 


the Pelican, to graſp the Tooth. The Two 


Branches are mounted upon a large Haft or 
Handle. When you have taken Hold of 


one of the lower Teeth with this Inſtru- 


ment, you need only let the Handle go 
downwards, to pull it out. It is the molt 


commodious of all the Inſtruments, and of 


a late Invention : And I know none who 

has as yet made uſe of it, excepting Monſieur 

Dubois the King's Tooth-Drawer. 
(5. The Impalſorium, as it is call'd be 

the Latins, is an Inſtrument, the Extremity 

whereof is forked, and is provided with a 

Handle, It 1s adapted to the Dentes Wing 

| 2 
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and Canini, which have no more than One 
Tingle Root, to thruſt them out of ther 
Alveoli, and to the Stumps of Teeih, if they 
can be taken hold o. 8 
(6.) A Root-Dramer, deſcribed by Gilli mau, 


call'd in Greek Roſagra, and commonly a 


Riſagran, being a Compoſition of Two 
Words, ſignifying as much as Deraciner, or 
to root out. This is a Kind of a Tenaille, 
the Ends of which are almoſt quite ſharp- 
pointed, the better to enter into the Alveols, 


and take hold of the Remnants of a Root 


Jeft behind there, This Inſtrument is abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary for a Tooth-Drawer. : 
(7.) A Tenaille, call'd the Kaven's-Beak, 


from its Figure. It ſerves for the Extirpa- 


tion of tlie Stumps of the Teeth, and to cut 


off their Extremitics, in caſe they are too 


Marp- pointed. | 9 
(8.) A Pair of Inciſive Tenailles, by the 
Means of which we cut from the flat Part 


of a Tooth any Prominency that jets out- 
wards beyond the ordinary Size of a Tooth. 


Neither is it ſufficient alone to know 
theſe Inftruments, unleſs you are informed 
alſo how to make uſe of them with Dexte- 
rity, and to the true Purpoſe. Dn, 

You muſt order the Perion who is to 
have a Tooth drawn to feat himſelf upon 
the Ground, upon the Cuſhion only, when 
the Operator is to ſtand behind him, ſo as 
to be able to put the Head betwixt his 


"Thighs, with the Mouth turn'd a little up- 


wards, that ſo he may the better diſtinguiſh 
the rotten Tooth from the reſt, for fear of a 
Miſtake : Then he muſt ſeparate the Gum 
with the Dentiſcalpium from the Tooth he 
has taken hold of with his Fingers, which 
done, he draws or pulls 1t out with one of 


the before- mentioned Inſtruments, ſuch as 


he finds molt {ſuitable to his pretent Pur- 
pole. „ gee = 
If you have performed your Operation 
right, the Patient, as ſoon as he leans for- 
wards, will ſpit out both the Tooth and 
ſome Blood that comes out of the Guin, of 
which you may let come forih a Spoontul or 
Two before you order the Patient to wa 

bis Mouth with ſome Oxicrate. You muſt 
alſo with your Two Fingers pinch the Gum 
together from whence the Tooth was drawn, 
in order to thruſt the Parts that were ſepa- 
rated by the Extraction together; and your 
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Patient muſt continue the Uſe of the N 


crate for the whole Remainges oo 1 
Fe e c | 
The main Part of this Operatic. ; he 
conſiſt chicfly in the Ms 5d che Wan Mot 
and you mult reiterate your Effort : | yere: 
the Tooth does not-come out at ff cal T 
you mult not give off till it be ally! they 
'Tis upon this Account that ſuc Che that 
geons as are nice, and frequently pulli of fl 
Phlebotomy, and ought therefore to wal Guile 
it their Buſineſs to have a Ready and |; js 
Hand, ought not to apply themielyg' muſt 

| Tooih-Drawing, leſt by the ſtrong Eon din 

they are obliged to make in this Operatiqy, * 
they ſpoil the Steadineſs of their Hand . ind . 

therefore it is better to leave this Em. 5 
ment to the Operators for the Teeth. I. 7 | 
ſides that, this Art of Tooth-Drayiugſy bo 
vours not a little of the Mountebank, d. 4 

caſioned by the vain Pretences of thoſe thy . 
practiſe it, who are apt to make Peck 5 00 
believe, that they can draw the Teeth ho ; U 
never ſo deeply rooted within their An 7 
either with their Fingers alone, or elle wih to fall 
the Point of a Sword; a Thing highly ws reed 
becoming the Profeſſion of Chirurgery, Per 

The Seventh and laſt Operation to be mide Ir, WI 
upon the Teeth, is to let in artificial Tea nd put 

inſtead of thoſe that are loſt. Two Reaſons e its R 
are alledged in Behalf of this Operation; nd been 
the Firſt is, for Ornament's Sake, it beinga u 
very ill Sight to fee a Man want mar ih Te 
Teeth in his Mouth: And the Second is, th mire to 
better Articulation of the Voice; for that ne ag 
that want many. Teeth cannot pronounce Wirth of 
certain Words ſo exactly as thoſe that , 
all their Teeth ET 35 ole th; 

To obviate therefore thoſe Inconyenie-crforme 

cies, they make Teeth of Ivory, much abt ere, a: 
the ſame Size with thoſe that were lol: cee 
Theſe muſt be perforated, that ſo you m erved, 
paſs through the Holes a Golden Wir hing b. 
faſten them, to the next adjacent Tooth, Haufe tl 
turning it round about them, which ot allow 

keep theſe artificial Teeth as firm and RafMWmpliſh 
as If they had been fix'd there by Natur ther, 

You mult have as many of them made e Fir] 
you have Occaſion for, Two, Three, the ne) 


Four, &c. which muſt be conjoin d to 
ther by Means of the Golden Wire, a 
then be put as I told you betwixt the mull 
ral Teeth that are ſtill remaining entre. 


vi* 


lere ire ſome old Ladies who have a 


e det of thoſe falſe Teeth in their 
3 pod therefore ſcarce dare open their 
Hes ch for fear the Cheat ſhould be diſco- ceth pi 
r TR s 1 2 A Time that they were to fall out of them- 
ſelves, being perſwaded thereunto by ſome 


rere. 


\e worſt of theſe artificial Teeth is, that 
3, ll ſoon turn yellow: Whence it is, 


'. 4b je ius f adviſes to have them made 
172 Bone of the Ham -of an Ox ; and 
oollemeny preſcribes a Paſte, which he ſays 
js 2 Compoſition of W hite Wax, which 


well powdered. He tell us, Thar 
* this Paſt you may frame Artificial 
Teeth, which will never turn yellow; and 


tofill up the Holes of hollow Teeth. 

(Our Engliſh Operators make Uſe of Sea- 
Horſe Teeth inſtead of the Ivory.) © 7 
There are Two Queſtions in Vogue among 


vs, Whether, after you have pull'd out the 


ucceeding Teeth will upon that Account 
prove more fair and ſtreight? And Second- 
Ir, Whether a Tooth, when once pull'd out, 
nd put into its Place again, may be faſten d 
o its Root, and take new Lite as if it never 
ad been drawn? „ 

'Tis a vulgar Error to imagine, That the 
ult Tecth can give an ill Shape or Fi- 
ure to the next ſucceeding, they being 
Ine as well as the other framed from the 
\!th of the Infant, and offified within the 
lea; with this Difference only, That 
ole that come out firſt of all, after having 


$15, are puſh'd out by the Second, which 

ed in their Places: Where it is to be 
ſerved, That the Firſt conſiſt ſcarce of any 
ung but what ſtands beyond the Gums, 
caule the Second encreaſing in Bulk, would 
dt allow ſufficient Time to the Firſt to ac- 
mpliſh and have their Roots oſſified; ſo 
ut there is not the leaſt Probability that 
e Firſt ſhould impair or ſpoil tlie Figure 
e next ſucceeding. . 1 


— 


be melted with a little Gun Elem, 
bp 5 it Maftich, White Corals, and 


tit this Paſte is of excellent Uſe ltkewiſe - 


the Chirurgeons or Operators for the Teeth, 


Milk-Tecth'of a Child, before they are ready 
to fall out of themſelves, the Second or 


etormed their Functions for Five or Six 


| # 'F . 
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Of this, I ſaw an Inſtance in a youn 
Girl : Her Mother ons a very whine 
Woman, would needs have all her Milk- 
Teeth pull'd out a whole Year before the 


other Women of the ſame Kidney, who 
told her, That the next that would ſucceed 


*- + 


them, would be much more perfect but 
found herſelf moſt miſerably 


her Expectation; for the lat proved much 
worſer than the preceding had been. 
I knew another Lady of Quality bigot- 


ted to a Degree of Madneſs, who had her 


Motive; for this young Girl having exceed- 
ing fine Tecth, the Mother, fearing teſt ſhe 
ſhould be too proud of them, would have 
them all drawn out at once, being told; that 
if ſhe did fo, the next ſucceeding would 
not be near ſo handſome as the former, 
which was what ſhe defired, as ſhe ſaid, that 


Daughter's Teeth drawn by a quite contra 


the Handſomneſs of her. Daughter's Tecth 


tion, NR 7 | | ; . 
As to the other Queſtion, I cannot believe 
that a Tooth, after it is quite pull d out, can 
poſſibly be faſten d. and take Life again in the 
ſame Alveolus. Monſieur Verdue relates, That 
he has heard Monſieur Carmeſine, a very dex- 


might not prove an Obſtacle to her Salva- : 


trous Operator for the Tecth, ſay, That ha- 


ving at a certain Time pulld out a Tooth that 
was not rotten, he put it in again immediate- 
ly in the ſame Alviol us, where it was ſoon fa- 
ſten d, and that to ſuch a Degree, that he had 
enough to do to draw it the next following 
Year, when the ſame Perſon came to him 
a Second Time to have it pull'd out, bœtauſe 
he was was ſeized with an intollerable Pain 
in that Tooth. But this Account ſeems to 
me Romantick, as in Effect it did to Mon- 
ſieur Verdue himſelf, he being ſufficiently 
convinced, That all the ſmall nervous 
Threads, and the Veſſels which carry Life 
and Nouriſhment to the Teeth, being once 
uite broken aſunder, tis impoſſible they 
ould take Root again and be reunited ta 
the Whole, after having been once entirely 


ſeparated from it. 
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Of the 


3 H E Cums being ſubject to moiſt and 

* cold Dcfluxions, are apt to ſwell, to. 
putrefy, and to contract a Blackneſs, 
which dieß the Tecth to looken and 
fall out, require the Aſſiſtance of the Hand: 
of a dextrous Chirurgeon, This. Operation, 
is performed by the Means of a Searing-Iron, 


wherewith. they muſt be cauterized, but ſu- 


perficially only, for elſe it. will nat. only 
take away, the moiſt Humour, but alſo the 
Sübſtznce of the Gums it elf. gs 
If the, Gums Happen to. ſwell. to ſuch a 
Degree, as almoſt to cover the Tecth them- 
fe}vecs,. you. muff. fit ſt apply your Canterꝝ on 
that. art, and this mu  be;done, with mall 
| SEIpg Ions, by the Help, whexeof I have 
ſeyeral Iimes cured. and taken away. the 
Swellinęs, of the Gums, when they were 
quite putrid and turn d livid. After the 
Cauterization of the- Gums, you. muſt be- 
ſmear them with Heney, aud waffr them 
with Honey and Water, and if any putrid 
Uſcers begin to appear, you-muſt rub them 
with drying, repelling, and adſtrngent Me- 


dicaments, ſuch as the Powder of Roſes, 


of the Verbena, Galla, &c. 

In caſe the b are affected with a ſmall. 
Tumour, or with a ſlight Abſceſs only, the 
Firſt of theſe Affections is call d an Epulis; 
and the Second a Parulis. 

The Epalzs muſt be cut off, with a Pair. oſ- 
Siflars, or a crooked Inſtrument. like a Hook; 
but the. Parulis, aſter a circular Inciſion is 
made in it, mult be. treated with proper Li- 
niments. If ee of the Gums be 
accompanyed by, a thick and putrid Fleſh, 
PLotuberating backwards at the Deates, Mo- 
ares, it wil lithen prove a very hard Task to 
apply, the. Searing Iron or Cauterx, partly. 
becauſe: the. thick. Flech is not caſiljj ta be 


In mliat Manaer. the. Gu Ms. may: be reſtored after their Eroſſon by com 
HE Firſt Thing we have to do in this but as to the externa! Applications 09 


+ Cafe, is to remove the, Cauſe which aftected Part, put White- Wine, in which ; 
produces this Eroſion by proper Purgatives; Roots of the Tithymaluy of all Sam! 


CHniRyRGICAL OPERATIONS that are performed 


Knife, yen mult: neyesthelefs perſiſt in the 


tion alſo, you muſt make uſe of ad 


— Ds 


„ 


= 4 


Upon the 


Sr 


conſumed by the Cauter unleſß it b | 
ſumed by {ome 9 els it be con. 


Time, 
by reaſon of. the narrow C * 210 


will not  adapit the Application of fe f. T 
Iron in that Part of the. Mouth. 1. 
viate as much as may be this Inconye : The 


your beſt Way. will be to cut Out. as | i 
as you can of this. Flefh. with a Enit 11 
2 Penkniſe, but much bigger; after. which 
you. may, endeavour to conſume the Nena. 
der of itʒ by applying an actual Cautery te 
it, as well as to. the Jaw - Bone unto < 
the Infection has been communicated; 

If you find a. eonſiderable Flux of Rl 
ta enſue upon the Incifion made. by thy 


Inciſions, which. may: be- made. with. the 
ſame Knife,. or at leaſt. with one & the 
lame Make or Shape, but only made red. 
before; as for Inſtance; with. à Knik, th, 
Blade whereot. is ſtreiglit, but only hook 
er incurvated at the Extremity, according 
as you find it moſt ſuitable to the Place ad 
your own Experience. | 

Laſtly, ta take oft. the Remainders efth 
cormptcd Fleſh, and of the ſubjacent Bong 
which by the Contact of the putrid and 
glaudulous Fleſh has contracted a Comp 


ved, Th 
cloſed c 
ix. eit 
Action 
ry, as 
ple, the 
not belo 
Wuntary 
of this! 
Vent to 
And theſ 
for Inſtar 
er elſe b 
Drain (as 
In caſe 


Cauteries, or red-hot Iron Inſtrumens 
adapted for. your intended Operation, wit 
may be. conveyed. to the affected Pan tt 
ſmall Cauuule, or hollow: Pipes, wii 
reaching or covering .the whole Lengll. 
the Inſfrument, prevent their touchingyſ 
and, impairing, the ſound. adjacent: rulf 
whilſt the Inſfrument, in that Part ind 
it is without.the. Caunula, cxerts its On 
tion upon the tumeficd and ꝓutrid Ek 


Mealſca, Chinngiea, Ge. 2351 

bern boiled, which are very proficuous, if judged to deſerve 2 Phice among the Chi- 
- 0 the Mouth ſeveral Times in a Day. rurgical Operations, and therefore we will 
But this Application will perhaps not be not inſiſt any further upon it, 
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the CHIRURGICAL OPERATIONS fo be performed nb the . 
9 TEETH. y the ſame Author. ; 


HERE are no leſs than Seven Chirur- 
T gical Operations belonging to the Teeth; 
The Firſt is, when the Teeth are ſo cloſely 
and fx d together, that they muſt be par- 
tel lelt the Patient ſhould die for want of 
Food. The Second removes the Filth and 


in the Mouth. The Third gives Aſſiſtance 
to op the Caries. The Fourth fills up the 


The Ejth takes out ſuch of the Teeth as are 
not grown or fix d in their natural Places, 
3 when they ſtand inwaxd, or too much 
oftward, and thus are offenſive either to 
the Tongue or to the Checks. The Sixth 
[ takes off or rather ſtops the Growth of the 
Teeth, that are grown without their natu- 
nl Places, and prove incommodious to the 
party. The Seventh pulls or draws out the 
looſe, painful, and rotten Teeth. 

To begin with the Firſt, it is to be obſer- 
ved, That both the Rows of the Teeth ny be 
cloled or fixed together Two different Ways, 
bis either by a voluntary or involuntary 
Action or Compreſſion. In cafe it is volun- 
ery, as in Children and melancholy Peo- 
pie, then the Cauſe of this Symptom does 
not belong to the affected Part; but if in- 
Wrtzry, then you muſt look for the Cauſe 
d this Diſeaſe in the Parts that are ſubſer- 
ent to the Motions of the Jaw upwards : 
And theſe are affected either principally (as 
or Inſtance, when the Muſcles are well d); 
r elſe by Conſent only; to wit, from the 
Uran (as in Convulſions). | 

lu caſe therefore this Conſtriction or Clo- 
ng together of the Teeth does not ariſe 


, an obltinite Temper, and in melancholy 
Hons) it is ſometimes no very difficult 
k to open or part them aſunder by tlie 
&. of ſtrong Inſtruments, yet lo as that 


muceous Scent that is gathered fometimes 
to the carious and to the perforated Teeth, 


hollow Teeth with Gold to preſerve them. 


om the Mulcles that move the Jaw-Bone 
Prards, but is accidental, (as in Children 


the Children require one Sort, itid Perſons 


of 4 more advanced Age another Sort of 
Inſtruments. 5 


But ſometimes it happens alſo, that it 


pros no eaſie Task to diſcloſe and open the 
ch and the Month; I fay, it is no eaſie 
Task, eſpecially in Perſons addicted to Me- 
lancholy; in which it is often obſervable, 
that they will draw upwards the Jaw, ind 
ſer or fix together their Teeth with an almoſt 
incredible Force and Strength: Aud that 
the Motion of the Jaw upwards is exceſſive 
ſtrong, is manifeſt from thence, that there 
have been People who could lift up Two 
Hundred and Fifty Pounds Weight with _ 
their Tecth ; beſides that, the Strength, as 
well as the Number of the Muſcles belong- 
ing to the Under-Jaw, ſufficiently evidence 
we Force of Bea. -... c.. 
If the Cauſe of this Conſtriction of the 
Teeth does depend from the Muſcles, as in 
Convulſions, or when they are ſwell d, in 
this Caſe, 1f there be no Pain, you may 
make uſe of Tron Inſtruments to open them; 
but in caſe there be great Pain join d with 
this Conſtriction of the Teeth, you muſt 
abſtain from violent Inſtruments or any for- 
cible Operation to open them, for fear of 
worſe Conſequences, ſuch whey affect the 
Brain, and prove fatal to the Patient; or 
at leaſt, you muſt nat procggd to theſe vio- 
lent Means, before you have applied Le- 
nients to tlie Muſcles: But if theſe prove 
ineffectual, you muſt (till abſtain from all 
Iron Inſtruments, and any other forcible 
Operation ; and in the mean while take 
care by ſome other Means to provide againſt 
the Patient's being ſtarved for want of Food. 
There are, Three ſeveral Ways of provi- 
ding. the Patient with Food in ſuch Caſes 
as tele. | 
Some do adminiſter nothing. but liquid 
Aliments to the Patient, through a Funnel, 
Quill, or hol o Inſtrument, one End at 
Eee which 
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which they put within the Mouth, where 
there is a Tooth wanting; but if the Pa- 
tient has all his Teeth, they beat or thruſt 
out One or Two on Purpoſe. Others there 
are who endeavour to convey liquid Alt- 


* 


ments into the Patient's Mouth through the 


Cannula, or hollow Pipe, which being 1n- 
curvated, they convey betwixt the Extre- 
mities of the Gums in the hindermoſt Part 


of the Mouth. 
But in caſe ] 
will take Effect, there are (till Two Ways 


left of giving Aſſiſtance to your Patient, 


for you may prepare. Clyſters made of ſtrong 
Cock Broth, or any other ſtrong nouriſhing 
Liquids, and. adminiſter them as you do 
other Clyſters, which will afford Nouriſh- 
ment to the Patient: Or elſe you may give 
Nouriſhment to him by a Way of my own 
Invention, viz. by the Means of a Silver 
Cannula, or Pipe, which muſt be ſomewhat 
incurvated. This you may convey through 
the Noſe and the Palate into the Mouth, 
and the liquid Aliments through it; and 
upon this U look as a very good Method to 
fuccour the Patient, (eſpecially if you co- 
ver the Cannula with a Lamb's Gut) unleſs it 


might be objected, that when the Food falls. 


through the Noſe, the Epiglottis may be in- 
curvated upon the Larynx, not without 
ſome Danger of a Suffocation. To tell you 
therefore nothing but what is abſolutely 
true, I muſt confeſs I never made an Expe- 
riment my ſelf of this Method; for in caſe 
it ſhould be attended with any Danger of 
Suffocation, it muſt be laid aſide, but if 
not, it would be of great Uſe; and whe- 
ther it be attended with any ſuch Danger or 
no, may be tried upon a ſound Body. 
Thus much concerning the voluntary 
Conſtriction oÞ the Teeth, and their Cure, 
as in Children and melancholy Perſons ; but 
there remains ſtill to be treated of another 


Sort of this Conſtriction, which is involun- 


tary, and cauſed either by a Tumour, De- 
fluxion, Convulſions, or any other Cauſe, 
and requires the Aſſiftance of a Chirurgeon's 
manual Operation, in order to open the 
Mouth and rhe Teeth, to enable the Patient 
to take Food, and prevent his being ſtraved 
to Death. This is accompliſhed by the Help 
of Two Inſtruments, which muſt be very 
Rrong, becauſe they mult be a ſufficient 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, | 


neither of theſe Operations 


the Tooth with Leat-Gold, for its funky 


fo offend the Cheeks. This mult be perſor 


* F -4 : 
- % * 
— 


Match againſt the forcible' Motion of 


Teeth 


Under-Jaw upwards, which, as is vor... * 
formal is of a very great — "17 nel ſofiru 
The Second Operation belonging to ii partict 
Teeth, relates to the cleanſing of th 8 
and of the Mouth from the Filth and . 
Scent, which grows to them like a Bark. cr 
Rind, call'd Oſtracederma, which ma dec 4 5 
fected by ſmall, thin, and broad lat E *y 90 
ments; which may be made alſo of Glo 0 th, 
The Third Chirurgical Operation bel 3 1 
ging to the Teeth, is performed upon the ſbomelin 
Teeth that are carious and hollow, which = 
mult be burnt, in order to ſtop the Carig | I hav 
This is performed by the Means of a Funne of the Ja 
of Silver, the Extremity whereof mult ke elke 
applied to the hollow Part, 9 which rotten, 
you may convey by Drops ſome Oleun &. only, 5 
phuris or Vitrioli, or ſome other proper Li. For th 
quid Remedy; after which the Cure mut en by th 
be accomplithed by thruſting Searing-Iron Quite put 
into the Hollow neſs; which done, yay 
muſt then proceed to : | Of 


The Fourth Chirurgical Operation of th 


Teeth, which is to Rop the hollow Part g Oncer! 


Uthe D 
erred, I. 
em, 1 hi 
lons part 
lie Beaks © 
ley reſem 
ly ſpeal 
fr the Dei 
Among 

Wing of 


Preſervation: 

The Fifth Chirurgical Operation belon-W 
ging to the Teeth, is when we take out {ug 
Teeth as are grown beyond their naturl 
Place, either inward, and ſo prove offs 
ſive to the. Tongue, or more outward, an 


med by Inciſion, viz. by the Help of an 
Iron Inſtrument of the ſame Nature and 


Figure as is that which we commonly call Pelican, 
the Mordens, or Biting : This for the EA ing Pele 
nal; but for the Internal, you muſt ey are 6 
uſe of another, of a different Shape u er Teeth 
the former. „ ie the Be 
The Sixth Chirurgical Operation bel out th 
ing to the Teeth, 5 47 certain Teeth win Tan,, 
are not ſeated in their natural Place, do ihrs of th 
upon and prick either the Tongue inwa rr or the 
or the Cheeks outwards, are taken off, va Lt 
muſt be accompliſhed by a File, or an be next 
ſtrument made like a File, to take off tte Dene, 
Afpermnes———— * — — Aa 
The Seventh Chirurgical Operation e Forth 
longing to the Teeth, conſiſts in the drann 4 beak o 
or pulling out of ſuch Teeth as arc auff, action 
looſe, painful, or rotten, and product's k ic 
ſtinking Breath. This Drawing "1 e £if-h at 


F ; 
- 


Inſtruments, 
gire you 
tions al 
wanting 


rotten, | 


xr elſe the whole Jaw-Bone when it was 


on d 5 Es * ; 
10 the Jaw-Bone, if it is once ſeized up- 


on by the purulent Matter, does ſoon turn 


quite putrid, becaulg, excepting its exterior 


. 1 n 
h is performed by the Help of ſeveral 
Tet of which, before I give you a 
ſcular Account, it is requiſite I ſhould 
es this Caution, That you muſt not 
da the Teeth without neceſſary Precau- | 
d previous. Pr eparatioms, m order to 
facilitate their Extraction; for there are not 
lnſtances of ſuch as have at:empted 
ind forably performed the Extraction of 
Teh, without ſuch neceſlary Preparations 
have, together with the Teeth, pulld out 
lametincs the whote Jaw- Bone that was 


[have my ſelf ſeen more than once half 
ofthe Jaw-Bone. pulli d out in ſeveral Pieces, 


rotten, and that by drawing one Tooth. 
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to contract a Corruption. | 
The Preparation does conſiſt in this, that 
the Gums may be looſen'd from the Teeth 
by proper Inſtruments: And it is obferva- 
ble, That the Upper-Teeth are the moſt dan- 


gerous to be drawn, becauſe the Eyes and 


Temples may ſuffer a Concuſſion in the Ope- 
ration. The Inſtruments by the Means 
whereof the Teeth are loolen'd from the 


Gums, are thin, oblong, and ſharp edged; 


call'd Dentiſcalpia in Latin: But for the 


more convenient Drawing of the Teeth, the 
Chirurgeons have invented and make uſe of 
ſeveral Inſtruments, ſome of which are of 


the Kind of the Dentiſcalpia, others like 


| Three-torked Elevatories, and Pincers of di- . 


vers Sorts : Of which, more. anon. 


Of the INSTRUMEN Ts adapted to the Drawing of T EE T H. 


Oncerning the Inſtruments adapted for 
the Drawing of the Teeth, it is to be ob- 


hem, which have obta: ned their Denomina- 
ons partly from the Mouth, partly from 
le Beaks of certain Creatures, unto which 
key reſemble in their Figure; though gene- 
ly ſpeaking, they moſt of them fall un- 
e the Denomination of Pincers. 

Among theſe, ſome are adapted for the 
wing of the Dentes Molares, and are cal- 
L Pelicans, becauſe they reſemble unto a 
ſing Pelican, with the Beak turn d inwards. 
ley are fix d with one of the Baſis to the 
Teeth ; and with the other, which is 
ie the Beak of a volatile Creature, they 
I! out the Tooth. There are Two Sorts 
Pelicans, which are adapted to both the 
us of the Tecth, which are either the 
3 the lower Row, to the Right or to 
Ihe next is adapted to the Drawing out 
ie Dentes Inciſores. This Inſtrument is 
not Unlike the Beak of a Bird. 

le forth Inſtrument ſeems to reſemble 
e beak of a Raven, and is adapted for 
traction ot the Roots or Stumps of the 


i Fiſh and Sixth Inſtruments are made 


eyed, That there are no leis than Nine of 


uſe of in the Drawing of thoſe Teeth unto 
which the Pelicans cannot reach at all, or 
at leaſt not fo conveniently.” 


The Seventh Inſtrument is call'd the Tere- 
bra, and ferves inſtead of an Elcyatory 'or 


Leaver to part ſuch Tecth as are grown 
quite cloſe together, and upon that Account 
are very difficult to be pull'd out. = 
The Eighth Inſtrument is call'd the Trifid 
Elevatory, becauſe it has Three Points. 
The Ninth Inftrument belonging to the 
Chirurgical Operations of the Teeth, are 
the Dentiſcalpia, which muſt be uted in the 
Firſt Place, being intended for the looſening 
with the more Facility the Gums from the 
Teeth, and the Drawing of them without 


any Danger of pulling away the Jaw- 


Bone, 3 | 5 
There 18, beſides the before- mention d Se- 
ven Chirurgica! Operations upon the Teeth, 


another ſtill remaining, which is occupied 
In repairing the Loſs of the Teeth that are 


fallen or drawn out, by the Subſtitution of 
other Teeth made of Ivory or Bone, and 
faſten d together by a Golden Thread. By 
this Means the Defect of the natural Teeth 
is ſupplied in ſome Manner, for the Benefit 
of Eating, and the better forming the Sound 


o 


of the Words. 
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Lamine, which is very thin, wherewith 
it is 1ncruſtated, all the reſt is porous 
and ſpongious, and conſequently very apt 
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4 rurgical Operation in the Palate, when 
the Palate is wanting, becauſe it is eaten 
away. This happens either before the Birth, 
viz, when .a Child is born without a Pa- 
late; in which Caſe it is not able to ſuck, 
and fo dies for want of Nourithment, as 


I hare ſeen it has happened ; or elle there is 


2 Part of the Palate wanting after the Birth, 
becauſe, beſides. the Corroſion, the Bone 
that is placed under it is infedted alſo, which 
cauſes a great Deformity in the Speech, and 


K 


Of the Cuix ux GI CAT OPERATIONS of the P 
Tiere is an abſolute Occaſion ſer a Chi- tu. ink 
out through the Noſe, This Diſeaſe hat 


— 
"I 


ALATE. 
the Victuals and Drink do ſometimes c 


4 


OY 2-4 
— 


a Symptom of the French Diſeaſe c. 

leaſt follows it. The Cure is ep 
by putting a Spoon, or elſe a Tent of Conch 
or a Plate of Silver, upon the Hole in the 
Palate, ©: | LE | 


The Second Chirurgical Operation bel. 
ging to the Palate, is when the Bone, ther 
it is laid bare, is cauterized by thin nth. 
ments of Iron, in order to ſtop the funkve 


* „ 9 : 
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TH E Panaritium is by the Greeks call d 
Panorichia, from the Word Para, 1. e. 
againſt, and Onyx, which ſignifies a Nail, 
being a Tumour which ariſes at the Extre- 
mity of the Fingers, juſt by the Nails, and 
is cauſed by an acrious, burning, and cor- 
roſive Humour, which corroding the Peri- 
etſeum, the nervous Filaments, and the Fleſh, 
produce an Eſcar. It may be eaſily diſco- 
vered by its exceſſive Tenſion, Pulſation, 
acute Pain, and burning Heat, being always 
accompanied with a burning Fever, 
The Ancients have diſtinguiſhed this Tu- 
mour into. Two Sorts, viz. that where the 
Matter is contained betw ixt the Skin and 
the 1e. de and the other where the Mat- 
ter lies betwixt the Perioſteum and the Bone. 
But this laſt ſeems to be only imaginary, it 
being abſolutely impoſſible that ſuch a 
Quantity of Matter as comes from it ſhould 
be contained within ſo ſlender a Place, 
which is ſcarce Two Lines broad. Tis 
therefore always fix d betwixt the Skin and 
the Perioſſeum at the Extremity of the Fin- 
er; and when the Bone is lain bare, tis a 
ign that not er Perioſteum is corroded 
by the acrious Matter, but allo the Liga- 


ments which tie the Bone of the Third Pha- 
Aunx to the Second, which makes the Bone 
fall out by Suppuration. Among all the 


Of the PANARITIUM, 
By Monſieur Dionis. 


—— 


or Abſceſs under the Nats 


Apoſthumes, the Panaritium is the mot 
painful, for the Extremity of the Finge bs 
ing uncapable of extending it ſelf fofar ys 
the Quantity of the Matter does requirs 
this cauſes an exceſſive Tenſion and intole- 
rable Pain, which being increaſed by the 
Corroſion of the Matter, which acts upon 
the Extremities of the Nerves that mert io 
gether in that Place, does produce ſuch c- 
ceſſive violent Pain, as affords the poor Pe 
tient ſcarce a Moment's Reſt. 

Theſe Tumours muſt with all poſſible 
Speed be brought to a * by 
maturative Remedies of the ſtrongeſt vo; 
as the Oſeille, the Roots of Lilies, Leaven 
Pigeons Dung, and the Baſilican. You mul 
apply theſe Things in Form of ſmall Git 
plaſms, and often put on freſh One, the 
exceſſive Heat of the Part being ſoon apt not a 
dry them up. Sometimes a Gangrene dot 
enſue, becauſe the Arterial Blood 18 inte. 
cepted 1n its Return by the exceflive Ten 
of the Part; and for this Reaſon it is Wt 
you muſt open this Tumour, the ſoone it 
better, without Raying for to feel a Flu 
ation in the Part, as well to prevent 2 
tification, as to A. Eaſe to the Patien'® 
{gon as. 1bly.,may-be. mm 

Take 3 Lancet, G. anche 
be larger than that made Uſe of in Pier 

3 a 


; / 


eib this you muſt make a longirndinal g- 
—— Te lateral Part of the Finger, left, 


5 7 ſhould prick the Tendon «© and 
7 


fer the Tumour is open d there 
— forth nothing but a Seroſity and 


: ox n 

he Diſcharge of the Matter, and by dimi- 
g e cffive'C enſien that = there 
"1 cer its Concoction, to iſſue forth by 
05. Lf . 
Won the Panaritium E open d, you muſt 
neyertheleſs- not ceaſe to apply maturative 
Remedies; and whenever you judge the Ca- 
twlalms no farther necefſary, you muſt ap- 
ply to the Aperture a Pledget, H. covered 
with the Baflicon, and over that an Empl. 
Diachil, cum Gumm. j. ſhaped in the Form of 
: Maltheſe Crols, to further the Suppuration. 
Put over this a Compreſs of the ſame Figure, 
and over that a {mall Band, wound round 


& the Finger; which afterward you muſt 
put in a Finger-Caſe, M. made of Leather 


Medira, Chimmgita, &r. 
ou ſhould make it in the middle 


the Patient is nevertheleſs much eaſed 


and by opening a Way for the Mat- 


| zbout, and tied together at the upper End 


_- FE - 


Hön ini fit fall 


fhould häng down. a Deffi 
upon the affected Part. 


The next Day you wilt moſt ommdn! 
find the Fleſh 15 Tie ach 


teſh to ſtick put beyond the Ihci- 
Hon; for this Fleſh being over-moiſten'l by 
the Humours, and preſs d hard by the (malt 
Compaſs of the Finger, opens its Way thro” 
the Aperture that has been made in the Skin. 
It is commonly of a livid Colour, and will 


N TO - 2 


* 


fometimes be conſumed by the Suppuration ; [ 
but if it is not, and ſtops up the Orifice [ 
of the Wound, you mult cut it off with ir 
the Siffars, whiclr is done all at once, and (BY 
much ſooner than if you go about to cut it I l 
When the Matter has corroded the Peri- 6 
eum, the Bone of the laſt Phalanx muſt of 1 
Necelfity exſoliate; and this Bone being but | In \ 
ſmall, it oftentimes falls quite out, which 1 
cannot be done without the Extremity of itil 
the Tendon which was faſten d to it be ſepa- | 78 
rated from it, and corrupted or altered by | |. i 


- — 1 . 


n 


the ſame Humour. Nature will bring about 
this Separation of the corrupted Part of the 
Tendon from the ſound, by the Aid of ſome 


3 
5 


4 7 
n 
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n purpoſe, with Iwo Strings, to it, balſamick and ſpirituous Remed ies, which 
| lo atten it to the Wriſt, Afterwards put muſt be conveyed within the Wound, and 
| the Hand in a Muff, or Furr d Glove; then you mult leave off the Empl. Diachil, 
| for by keeping it warm, you will accelerate and inſtead thereof a ply the Uaguent. Divin. 
| the Coction of the Humour, and then keep by the Help of which you may accomplith- 
; de Hand in a Riband or Scarf, bent {ome- the Cure of this cruel Diſeaſe. | 
ont higher than the Elbow, left in caſe it „ 

; Of the Vitious Excreſeency of the NAIL of the Great Toe. By the ſame 
55 Anthor. | „„ 
8 : 

HE Nail of the Great Toe will grow muſt be taken away before you can hope for 
lomctimes on both Sides into the Fleſh, a Cure. i Fl 


Id cauſe a continual Pain, fo that the Part 
not able to walk; and where this Nail is 
0 into the Fleth there will ariſe an Excreſ- 
Ky,which ſomelimes grows almoſt over the 
al. This Excreſcency they take away by 
8X98 with the Powder of burnt Alum, 
My drying Flaiſtere, and thus endeavour” 
1 a Cicatrization, butall in vain, 
50835 the Points or Edges on both Sides 
'"t e Mail leick in the Helh, which being 
= Utraneous Bodies by their exdelſve 
1 Xyond their natural State, and by 
Faintul Preſſure upon thole Parts, 


one or both Sides of the Nail 


This Inconveniency is occaſioned alſo 
when the Lining of the Shoes being too hard 
prefſes upon the Great Tor, and-ſo makes 
| grow into the 
Fleth;- for this continual Preſſure againſt. 
the Soal makes the Nail extend it elf, and“ 
gro in Breadthi imo the Fleſh, which at 
fiklt Sight ſeems to be blit a very. ſnaht In- 
diipelitioh, but thoſe that are afflicted with 

pportable ain; and 


Perſons as have the Nail of 


it Heel an almolt inſu 

therefor” ſueh Perſops as h; Nall of 
thick and hard, oue * | 
eh ez Tc 


the Grat Toe 
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211 Things to forbear the Wearing of ſuch 


_ Shoes. 


All the Remedies belonging toChirurgery 
are not ſufficient alone to cure this Indiipo- 


ſition, without the Aid of manual Opera- 


tion, tliere being no other Way than to cut 
off entirely that Part of the Nail which has 
enter'd into the Fleth : For which Purpoſe 
you muſt firſt of all hold the affected Foot 
in warm Water for ſome Time, to ſoften 
the Nail that is, to be cut: Then place the 


Patient upon a Chair, which muſt be higher 


than that upon which the Chirurgeon is to 
lit, who having taken his Place directly op- 
polite to the Patient, with a Napkin ſpread 
over his Knee, he orders him to put his 
Foot upon it, and then with the Biſtoury, A. 

iade in Shape of a Gazif, he cuts off length- 


ways that Part of the Nail which is grown 


into the Fleſh, then takes hold of it with 
the Pincers, and draws it gently, for fear 


.of cauſing too much Pain if he ſhould do 
it violently, or at once; and in caſe he 


finds it to ſtick too cloſe, he mult ſeparate 


it gently from the Fleſh before he pulls it 
Out. a | 


[ look upon the Siſſars, C. more commo- 


dious for this Operation than the Knife; 


and I have often cut off theſe Pieces of Nails 
with them, by putting one of the Points of 
the Siſſars under, and the other above the 
Nail, to I cut on gradually till I come to 


the Root; and having thus ſeparated the 


ſuperfluous Part from the reſt, I pull it out 


without any Violence. 


This Operation, as ſlight as it ſeems to 


be, is very painful; but the Chirurgeon 


Bibliotheca Anatoniicd, 


muſt endeavour to do his Buſineſs x; c, 
as he can; for ſo foon as the Piece &; 
Nail is taken out, the Pain ceaſes, de 


Pd : " 


Unto the Place where the Nail 5 he 


2 _— * * —— 
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Of the CHINURGICAL OPFRATIONS fo be performed npor tle 
; bit more eſpecially of the Excreſum 

of the Fleſh over the Nails, and Growing of the Nails of the'Great 18 
. downwards into the Fleſh. By Fabricius ab Aquapendente 


NAILS of the Hands and Feet 


SOME reckon the Paring of the Nails, 


as well as the Scraping of them when 
they are rugged on their ſuperior Surfaces, 
among the Chirurgical Operations; but 
thele being at the beſt only for Ornament's- 
Sake, ſcarce can challenge any Place here, 


and therefore we confine our ſelves to the 


the Nails in the Prerigium, or Panefum 


cut away, you muſt apply one of chef . l her 1 
3 2, D; ak in ale fa 3 
Water, or ſome other drying W . d 
E | | ng Water, an Joe be 
mplaiſter de Ceruſſ. or de Aims, E. a Co il go 
preis, F. and a ſmall Band, G. Which g 0 | 5 
muſt wind round the Toes fevera] * wal 
You muſt ' adviſe your Patient to keep his 1 42 
Foot quiet without Walking for every 15 time 
Days after, for fear of an enſuing Defurion le 2 
upon the Part. You mult dreſs it ey . te 
Day till you have procured a Cicatrization n whic 
which may fill up the Place where the Nai 1 Extr 
has been cut out. If any ſmall Excreſcen- Kent, at 
cics of the Fleſh happen to ariſe, you muf The N 
takethem away with burnt Alum. ſoon 28 
: Tis not ſufficient to have cured this In- « Thun 
diſpoſition for the preſent, unleſs You take turn red 
Precautions alſo againſt its coming apain Far Tit 
which 1t will certainly do, when the Nai ſo as th 
begins to grow again. The beſt and {urf touches t 
Way to prevent this Recidive is to raſp gr little Qu 
icrape the Nail once a Month with a Piece = 
of Glaſs, and thus raſp it very thin till you to apply 
find 1t begin to touch to the Quick. This Age; 
1s Matter of Fact, founded upon Realon in caſe t. 
and Experience; for the Nail being weaken courſe m 
in its middle Part, the Two Sides do draw dies 
towards the Center, and conſequently trom * in 
the Fleſh: Beſides that, the nutritious a Putrefa, 
of the Nail are employed in repairing that ul Oper 
Part which was taken away by the Cl, al with 
and not on the Sides, where it uſed to ut er which 
pair the Fleſh. own Ele 
| 3 | 1s Ulcer; 
00, 


other Two manual Operations made upal 


which is an Excreſcency of the Fleſh on 
the Nails, and to the tier, which 1s when 
the Nail of the G Toc turns and gion 
downwards into the Fleſh. 


* 


Preryoion, or Paneritium, is by the 
rey of the Fleſh which covers Part of 
the Nail, and is moſt commonly incident 
t0 the Thumb and Great Toe, and proceeds 
her from a Defluxion, or ſometimes alſo 
om an external fo | ea 
oe be offended by ſome external Cauſe it 
will go into an Inflammation, next into a 
cuppuration, and when the Nail begins to 
arely by the purulent Matter, there fol- 
Joys an Excreſcency of the Fleſh ; and un- 
Je timely Care be taken, it will by Degrees 
cule 2 Comppticn, not only on the Nail, 
but the 


in which Caſe the Toe will be inflamed at 
is Extremity with violent Pain, an ill 
Cent, and livid Colour. 

The Women are uſed at the Beginning, as 
ſoon 2s they perceive any Pain in the Toe 
« Thumb, but before it begins to ſwell or 
turn red, to dip its Extremity Three or 
Four Times in hot boiling Water, but 
ſ as that the Toe or Thumb but juſt 
touches the Water, by which Means that 
little Quantity of Matter that is gathered 
there is diſperſed, Jun as Celſus advites us 
b apply Cupping-Glaſſes with Scarrification 
toan Abſceſs, to draw out the Matter; but 
in caſe the Defluxion be ſtrong, then Re- 
ng muſt be had to more potent Reme- 
ie 

For in caſe the Nail is already gone into 
Putrefaction, we muſt proceed to a ma- 
ul Operation, which is to cut out the 
ul with a Pair of Siſſars, or a Knife; Af- 
er which you muſt cauterize the over- 
own Fleſh, and the whole Part, as far as 
[8 ulcerated, with a ſmall but very hot 
ol, | 


Medica, Chinggica, & 
Medica, C hirurgica, dc. 


Caufe; for if the Great 


Bone alſo which ſupports the Nail; 


Linen Cloth cloſe betwixt the 


. * 1 
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If the Corruption has reach d to tlie Bone, 
then there is mare Occaſion than cver for ĩhe 
Application of the _ Searivg-Iron, which 
muſt be often repeated, or at leaſt as often 
as you find there is Occaſion. | 

As to the Second Affection, when the 
Bone and the Nail do remain ſound, but 
there is an Excreſcency 6f the Fleſh in the 
Corner of the Nail, becauſe it turns down- 
wards, and grows into the Fleſh, with In- 
flammation, and an almolt inſupportable 
Pain. In this Caſe, Albacafis, and ſome 
others, adyiſe us to lift up the Nail with 
the Specillum, then cut away the ſuperfluous 
ED, and conſume the reſt with Corro- 
lives. | — 

I uſed to cure this Affection in the fol- 
lowing Manner: 1 ſeparate firſt of all the 
Nail from the Fleſh with the Specillum, and 
after that, by thruſting ſome dry Pieces of 
ne Nail and the 
Help, in order to part and dilate them aſun- 

er. 
This done, I cut Part of the Nail aſun- 
der with my Siſſars lengthways, viz. as far 
as it ſticks into the Fleſh : Then I take hold 
with a Pair of Tweezers of that Part of the 
Nail which is cut aſunder, and pull it off 
from the reſt without any Violence. The 
ſame Operation I repeat every Day, by Dila- 
tation, Inciſion, and Pulling it away, till 
that whole Part of the Nail which is grown 
into the Fleth, is cut and taken away by 
Degrees. SS | 

There are ſome who take off the Nail by 
the Help of a cauſtick Medicine, which J 
do not very well approve of, becauſe the 
Cauſtick may infe& the Tendens, and cauſe 
a Gangrence. 
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ral. Taken out of Monſieur St. Hilaire's Anatomy f 1 
Humane Body, and its Diſeaſes. chock nl a 


leptick Motions; the Fibrons Parts, which 


As Health is the Foundation of Life, ſo a 
| Diſeaſe is the Deſtruction of Health. 
Health does conſiſt in a juſt Diſpoſition and 


Conſtitution of all the Parts that compoſe 


the Machine of the Body, which puts it in 
a Condition to act according to the Laws 
preſcribed by Nature; as the Diſeaſe, on 
the contrary, takes away that natural Diſpo- 


ſition and Conſtitution. 3 
The Subject as well of Health as of Diſ- 


eaſes is the humane Body, but in different 


Reſpects according to its Parts. The con- 


tained Parts, viz, the Blood and Spirits, 


which approach neareſt to the Root of Lite, 
are the principal Subject; as the ſolid or 
containing Parts are the ſubordinate or leſs 
principal Subject. . 
The Life does conſiſt, or is lodged radi- 
cally and principally, in the Blood and Spi- 
rits; whereas in the ſolid Parts it is only 
by Determination, i. e. the ſolid Parts par- 
ticipate only of Life, as far as they are en- 
liven'd by the Influx of the Blood and the 
1 | 3 
In interna! Diſeaſes, which owe their 
Origine to Nature, and to the peccant Mat- 


ter and Humours, there are Two Sorts of 


Subjects, viz. the Subject of Inheſion, and the 
Subject of Radication, as well in regard to the 
efficient as to the material Cauſe. 

The Part where the Firft makes its Ap- 
pearance in particular by ſome Motion or 
Effect contra Nataram, is call'd the Subject 
of the Diſeaſe. 


The Part which is firſt occupied by the 


material Cauſe, either in its Firft Origina- 
Tion, or in reſpect of its Diſtribution, is 
the Subject of the Cauſe, or the Firſt Spring of 
the Diſeaſe. = 
Thus 1n an Epilepſy, cauſed by the vitious 
Diſpofition of the Spleen, the next efficient 
Cauſe is the impetuous Motion of the Animal 
Spirits, which produce the convulſie Epi- 


receive the Motions contra Naturam of the 


Spirits, are the Subject of Inhefion ; the wi Seco 
Matter, which by its acuminate Part , 
does excite this impetuous Motion, te 
Material Cauſe; and the Spleen, which ch they a 
tains this Matter, is the Spring or Sula Ul! 
of the Radication. - 15*7.7.:2;7, eee 
In the fame Manner it happens in ae u. 
Stomach, which, when over-charged vi tio. 
Wind, produces a Giddineſs in the Hel Wre, 48 
Here the Stomach is the Subject of Radiia aking 
or the Spring of the Vertigo; and the H Thus 
together with the Spirits incloſed within WR al Cc 
Compaſs, are the Subject of Inheſon ande a 
When the material Cauſe ſeizes upon i Tard 
ſame Part which is affected with 1 
eaſe, the Diſeaſe is calied Een; bi laftick, 
whenever the material Cauſe occupies The Fi 
Part, and the Diſeaſe another, this is al Ickand 
a Diſeaſe by Conſent. 8 5 Iadiatty 
The Differences of the Diſcaſes ariſe tx Lerne 
from the Diverſity of the Subject, ot ff Dog 
the Concourſe of Circumſtances : The hy Il a 
are eſſential, and the latter accidental. 15 an 
There are Three effential Differences! 3 ind 
Diſeaſes, viz. thole of the Spirits, tot 1 pe. 
the Humours, and thoſe of the fold ng mY 
taining Parts. He * l 
The Diſeaſes of the Spirits, either 1mpuil Hay 
or flowing into the Parts, do happen M. ro 
they go aſtray, or vary from thr n 105 
tural and juſt Conſtitution, ſuch as 86 11 05 
ted to the Goverument of the Body. 13 
The Spirits deviate from their nt. ' © 
Conſtitution Three different Ways, * 3 
ding to Etmuller, vis. bt and 6 


Firſt, In Reſpect of their Quantity, 
they are not ſufficient in Quantity to 
the Body and all its Parts; as it hape 
the Spirits that low upon the Parts 4 
ceſſive Faſting or Exerciſes, or Evie 
and Hemorrhagies; for thereby the 


- 1-24 languid, the natural Strength is im- 
wy and the vital 


1 br the implanted Spirit, it is weaken'd 


Jimi niſhed ſucceſſively : It is ſpent and 
. in Wounds, Ulcers, Colds, . or 
he pallies of the Members; after which 
* remain much more weaken d than be- 


h | Jn Re ſpect to their Quality or Sub- 
nee, the Spirits which flow into the Parts, 


(eviate ON w 
hey are progenerated with ſome vitious 


Quiity ; as it happens in the Scurvy and in 
te confirmed Malum Hypochondriacum ; or 
de when they are infected after their Ge- 
reration by ſomething of a malignant Na- 
ure, 2s , N in the Plague, or by the 

ing o lm. . N 1 85 a 
112 he ee Spirits loſe their na- 
viral Conſtitution, and ſometimes tend to- 
wrds.a total Deſtruction in a Gangrene. 
Thirdly, In Reſpett of their Motion, that of 
ke Spirits flowing into the Parts is either 
aſtick, or Irradiative. 3 
Ihe Firſt is impaired in general by narco- 
tick and ſomniferous Remedies; and as the 
mdiative Motion has a Dependance on 
e former, it muſt of Neceſſity ſuffer a Di- 
ninution in ſome Meaſure. 
Ths laſt is ſometimes vitiated alone; as 
in . © 
Tis manifeſt, That the Animal Spirits 
not perform the Animal Function b 
e Means of Motion. The Spirits whic 
Ir into the Parts are apt to ſtagnate, or to 
ore too {lowly, whenever they are not 
ficiently ſubtiliſed or volatiliſed, whe- 
er they have received this {low Motion 
bm ſome internal Cauſe, as in a Lethar- 
and Catalepſy, or from ſome external 
uſe, as by the Ule of Narcoticks, or 
Num. . 
Smetimes on the contrary they are too 
at and volatile; ſo that upon the leaſt 
alon they fly our into impetuous and 
Mitant Agitations; as it happens 1n the 
ane, occalion'd by Fevers; in Fren- 
and Epilepſies. 7 

is VItlous Diſpoſition owes its Origine 
| commonly to ſome accidental Cauſe, 
ut ſometimes to ſuch an one as is of 


Medica, Chir urgica, Wc. 


Operations are inter- 
mw or want of a ſufficient Supply of 


from their natural Conſtitution when 
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little Moment in it ſelf, yet ſuch as irritates 


ſome very ſenſible Fibres by a very acute 
Impreſſion. . 
Thus the acuminated Particles of the An 
timony, though never ſo ſmall, cauſe an 
Irritation of the Spirits in the Stomach, and 
conſequently violent Vomitings. And thus 
the Stone or Gravel in the Kidneys, by 
pricking or irritating the Nervous Fibres, 
throws the Spirits into a contra- natural 
Motion; upon which enſue a Cholick, Ob- 
ſtructions or Conſtipations in the Loner 
Venter, a Nauceating of Aliments, and of- 
tentimes Vomiting alſo. | 
| The Inplanted Spirit deviates in its Elaſti- 
city, and Motion of Colliſion or Fermenta- 


tion with the Spirit that flows into the 


Parts, by Three different Ways, 
to the ſame Ermuller. 
Firſt, By its Augmentation, when the Spi- 
rit that flows upon the Parts falls with Vio- 
lence thither, there ariſes a too violent and 
precipitate Fermentation, which produces a 
Redneſs, Heat, Tumours, and ſuch-like 
other Symptoms in the Parts, which by 
Van Helmont are aſcribed to the Irritated Ar- 
. | 
_ Secondly, By its Diminution, as we ſee it 
happen when Heel are ſtupified with Cold, 
in aged Perſons, and ſuch as are near Death, 
Cc. as allo in exceſſive Frights, when the 
Irradiation of the Spirit that flows into the 


according 


Parts being ſtop'd, the Motion of the im- 
ee Spirit is interrupted a lſo, which of 


eceſſity produce Cold, Tremblings, and 
Stupefactions. 
Thirdly, By its Depravation, when the Nu- 
trition of the Parts is vitiated, or their Con- 
ſtitution impaired — © „„ 
Unto the Diſeaſes of the Spirits muſt be 
referred alſo thoſe which by Van Helmont 
and Marcus Marci are call'd the Archæales; 


for as the Spirits are determined by the Semi- 


nal Idea in their natural Operations, as well 
relating to the Structure as the natural Uſe 
of the Parts, they are in the fame Manner 
determinated by the vitiated, foreign, and 
morbifick Ideas, which they either receive 
from abroad, or frame themſelves by ſome 
Occaſion or other, and there produce con- 
tra- natural and morbifick Actions; ſo that 


the material Cauſe of theſe Diſeaſes conſiſts 


partly in the Spirits that flow into the Parts, 
F f f 2 or 
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or etfe in the implanted opirit, and the for- 


mal Caufe in the vitiated Ara, which deter- 


mines the Spirits to ſome contra- natural 


Action. | 


Thus the Idea which the Mother conceives 
in her Imagination, determines the Spfrit 
Architect to. form the Fetur in a different 


Manwer from what the Seminaf 1dea has de- 
termined it to be; and thus, as often as in fer 


the Formation of the Parts, there are repre- 


| ſented to the Archaus ſome new Ideas more 


ttrong than the Seminal Ones, deſigned for 
the Uſe of the Parts, the Spirit is determun'd 
by the former to act againſt Nature, whe- 
ther theſe morbifick Ideas do ſupervene 
from abroad; as for Inſtance, from ſome 
Poiſon, Narcoticks, by the.Stings or 3 
of venemous Creatures, or a mad Dog, Cc. 
or that they have their Rife from within, 
and that the Arches being diſturbed by 
ſome accidental Cauſe, conceives ſeveral 
diforderly Heat, as of Indignation, Fury, 
Fear, Cc. which impart to it a vitious Di- 
rection in its Action. | 
Thus the Biting or Slabber of a mad Dog 
makes the Perſon that 1s wounded fo mad, 
that he not only actually imagines himſelf 
to be a Dog, but alſo performs all the 
Actions of that Creature: Beſides that, even 
in his Urine there are to be ſeen the Images 
or Figures of little Dogs, which is owing 
ro the Seminal Ideas of the mad Dog, im- 
printed in the Slabber, which are communi- 


cated to the Body of the Perſon wounded 


by the Dog. 

Theſe Jlea's are confuſed at firſt, but be- 
come regular in Time, and determine the 
Archers, or the implanted Spirits, to ſuch 
Actions as are like unto thoſe of Dogs. 

Experience has taught us how to efface 
theſe foreign Ideas, and by Conſequence to 
cure the Party of his Madnefs, by throwing 
him unexpectedly into the Water, and 
leaving him there for ſome Time ; for the 


Dread of Death, and the Jdea which is 


tranied by it, being much ſtronger than the 
foreign Ideas, do efface and rate them out 
in ſo effectual a Manner, that for ever after 
they do not give any Determination to the 
Archers. — | 

The Diſcaſes of the Humours contained are 
the Plethora, and the Cacochymia. 


The 4 nt Plethora is when th. B. 
is frwetl'd by ken the Blow 


purge off Part of it by 


— 


"The Purge ef ine Blast b. of nh 

Sorts, vl. either fy or e Thy 

re Quantity of Blood in the he 
r its Circulation 


by an Efferveſcen 


check d or ftop d, or Hemmorrhavie 
theſe Veſſels uffer a Diſruption. 5 * 
Of this Kind is the Efferveſceney or er- 
mentation of the Blood which happen to 
Women every Month; after which thy 
by the Way of then 
enital Parts: And if fo it happens thit 
_ do not pay this Tribute every Mond, 
and fend it forth through rhe Parts deſgud 
for that End, the Blood will often open itg 
Way fomewhere ele, as through the Noſe 
the Breaſts, Vomiting, through the Com 
of the Eyes, through the hemorrboidal Prin, 
Cc. of which there are many Inſtance, 
The Cacorhymia is when the Humows a 
vitiated in their natural Texture, or in the 
Fermentation. NN 
The Cacochymia of the Texture is when the 
acid and the urinous Part, which are the ven 
Soul of it, are diſtemper'd; as its natur 
Conſtitution is their true Temperature. 
The morbifict Acid is of different Sorts 
the Body: Sometimes it is fir d and ag 
it is leſs or more implicated with terreit 
ous Particles; and at other Times it is wh 
tile and oily, i. e. it 1s leſs or more ute 
mix'd with a fubtile Acali. Thus iht ac 
is fix d in the Malum Hypochondriacm, vi 
volatile in burning Fevers. 5 
Thus it is likewiſe fix'd in the Intermt 
tent Fevers or Ages, where, from its f 
of Fixity, it turns into that of Volatl 
in the Paroxiſm; which is the Reaſon u 
the Intermittent Fevers are tometims da 
ged into Continual. — 
To be ſhort, what is commonly ret 
of the Bile and bileous Conttitutions 
abound with a volatile, oleaginous 43 
muſt be underſtood of the volatile 
impregnated more or leſs wð | 


; zn oltagineus Vehicles When this 
wi too mil, exaltel; te-Acriinony of 
the Biz, and the bileous Diſeaſes, ate pro- 

ed it. B45 in rout 4 N 
FP ihe abe proceeds from the Blood, 
de Pitwita comes from the 8 and the 
( ochynis Pitnioſa from the Ohyle that is 
+4 kd ot; EZ ed * | "hd 8 nn © | 
"The Bilis is compoſed of an oleaginous 


rolatile Acid, leſs or more charged with a a 


volatile Acali; and the Bilis when vitiated 
produces a Cacochymia Bileoſa. 

The Melancholy owes its Origine to a 
ud Acid, impregnated leis or more with 
exrefirious Particles; and the Melancholy 


when it is vitiated produces what we call a 


(uoctyn ia Mel ancholica. EOS 

The Cacochymia Bileoſa, or the oleaginous 
wolatile Acid is charged leſs or more with a 
winile Alcali, theie being the Elements that 
' make up the ' Compoſition of the natural 
Bile, intended to be a Balſam to the Body, 
becomes vitious, either in Reſpect of its 
Quantity, as for Inſtance, when there is too 
much or too little of it, or elſe in Reference 
o its Quality, when this Humour is either 
too acrious, or not at all ſ 006 

It is render d too acrious by the ſaline 
Particles, but more eſpecially by the Acido- 
dias, abounding in too great a Quantity; 
a when they are expanded by too great a 
Quantity of oleous volatile Particles, where- 
ty the Bile being too much ſubtiliſed, is 
tender d too volatile, as may be obicrved in 
diſtild aromatick Oils of the Vege- 
lavles, CE | 

but the Bile may be deſtitute of its natu- 
a Actimony for want of the ſaline, volatile 
Particles, and by the tod great a Quantity 
& an oleous, aqueous Subſtance, which be- 
nz not fufficiently volatiliſed, renders the 
bile unactive, and flow in its Motion; as 
my be obſerved im the Oils of the Vegeta- 
ble, drawn by Expreſſion, or by Infuſion. 

Ihe Cacochymia Mel ancholica, or the Acid, 
Aten it is too much fix d, performs its Action 
won the Blood, either by introducing a 
total Coagulation, or a Seceſſion, or a Di- 
mnution, or elſe a Depra vation in its Fer- 
mentation. 
bbs if it affects the Lympha, it produces 
ars in the fixed Parts, or Ulcers, or ſcir- 
dus Tumours, by the Coagulation of the 


may euſily degenerate into a Cancer. 

In cafe the ſame Acid corrupts the Pan- 
creatick Juice, it will cauſe Pains and Ex- 
coriations in the Inteſtines, a Dog - like Fa- 
mes, or Appetite, a Nauſea of Food, Cc. 
Laſtty, i | | 
immediate vitious Diſpoſition of the Chyle, 


owes its Origine to the depraved Ferment of 


the Stomach, which is either impaired or 


weakend, or elle too fowr, or elſe too 


fixe ; which hindering the Digeſtion of the 
Ainments, theſe degenerate into a viſcous, 
terreſtrious, tenacious, and ſometimes acid 
Matter, for want of its proper Volatility. 


This viſcous Chyle not only encreaſes the 
tough Slime wherewtth the Stomach and 
Inteſtines are inveſted, but alſo that Part of 


it which is carried into the Maſs of Mood, 


being incapable of being aſſimilated, ot 
tutud into Nouriſhment of the folid Parte, 
and conſequently the active Prineiples of 
the Maſs of Blood being check'd, and the - 
whole Maſs becoming terreſtrious and thick, 
15 not capable of ferment ing, nor performing + 
its Circulation with that Swittneſs as it 
_ -ought todo. 


All this while the Chyte it ſelf being by 


e Cacochymna Pituitoſa, or the 


Juices, which gving inte an Ffferveſceney 


10 


its Viſcoſity detain d in the Pores of the Parts, 


towards the Capillary Veſſe]s, it fills up the 
Viſcera as it were with a ſpongeous Matter, 


and by Degrees being quite coꝛgulated by 


its own Acidity, degenerates into a Scirrhus > 
And theſe Diteaſes prove the more trouble- - 
ſome, the more the Mats of Blood is in- 
fected with theſe chylous and acid Particles, 


which give Birth to abundance of Chroni- 


cal Diſeaſes, but more eſpecially to Cacheries. . 
The modern Phyſicians have added unto - 
theſe a Fourth Sort of a Cacockywia, called 
the Seroſa, which has its Origine from the 


aqueous Humour, which is the common 


Vehicle of the Excrements and the Aliments, 


Whenever this Humour is detective, all the 
contained Rumours are vitiated in their 


Conſiſtency; as on the contrary, when there 


is too much of it, they become too fluid. 


This proves the Occaſion of divers Diſ- 


eaſes, eſpecially if the Serum be infected 
with ſome vitious Humour, and ſome 


acrious, ſaline, and acid Particles. The 


laſt of theſe, as it is the worſt, ſo it is the 
moſt frequently ſeen: For from hence take 


their oh 
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their Riſe ſeveral Affections of the Urine, 
and Diſeaſes cauſed by Defluxions, eſpecial- 
ly if there be a vitious Diſpoſition in the 
 Lympha of the Glandules. . 
The Fermentation of the Blood, if viti- 
ated and interrupted by the Diſproportion 
of the acid and urinous Salts, does produce 
almoſt innumerable Diſtempers in the hu- 
mane Body. e 
If it be by Diminution, it will be enſued 
by almoſt numberleſs Chronica] Diſeaſes, 
Cachexies,Leucophlegmaticks, and Anaſarca's ; 
for when the Spirits are not exalted, nor 
well proportioned as they ought. to be, all 
the Actions become languid, a Sort of Hea- 
vineſs ſeizes upon the Members, the nutri- 
tious Juice which. is conveyed thither does 
degenerate into a viſcous Jelly, which the 
Ancients call'd the excrementitious Pituita; 
and laſt of all there follows a dangerous 
Fee wp and grumous Coagulation of the 
Blood. 47 


If it be by Abolition, whether a ſudden or 


ſucceſſwe, you muſt expect nothing leſs 
bay 3 Loſs of Strength, and Death 
it felt. 5 | 

If by Augmentation, the Body 1s put 
into an exceſlive Heat, the Motion of the 
Blood is very rapid, and we are ſeized with 
Inflammations, Inquietudes, Burning Fe- 
vers, Small-Pox, and other ſuch- like Diſ- 
caſes. : 

If by Depravation, Hiſterick Aﬀections, 
Scurveys, French Pox, and ſuch- like Cala- 
mities, will enſue in great Numbers. 

The Diſeaſes of the ſolid Parts may be 
diſtinguiſh'd into Three Sorts, viz. the Diſ- 
eaſes of Intemperature, the Diſeaſes of Con- 
formation, and the Diſeaſes of Compoſition. 

The Diſeaſes of Intemperature are thoſe 
where the ſenſible Qualities of the Parts, as 
the Softneſs, Hardnefs, Viſcoſity, Colour, 
ard Conſiſtency, in wich conſiſts their 
Firſt or Elementary Temperament, and 
which depends on the different Conſtitution 
of the Blood, undergoes an Alteration by 
the vitious Nutrition of the {ame Parts. 

The Diſeaſes of Conformation are when the 
erganick Parts are vitiated in their Three 


different Dimenſions. Thus the Length of 


2 Part may be vitiated in a ſtreight Line, 
and then the Part. will be too long or elſe 
100 hort; or alſo in a curved Line, and 
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then: there will be an ill Figurgion op 4, 
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Cavities and. of the Conduits 
but eſpecially Obſtruct ions. 


Parts, and their due Situation in Reſpectio 


to which the Diſeaſes are either Herediwy 


Nature. | | 


— 


Part. If the. Fart be vitiated in its Bie, 

it will. be either too thick or = Neg 
and if it be vitiated in its Depth, or leg, | 
more porous or ſolid, the Diſeaſes of Kh 


will enlye 
The Diſeaſes of Conpoſrion, or the Stn Bl e 
of Unity, are When the Continuity of the and 4 


yitiol 


each other, is render d vitious, as in Wou lber 
. ar 0 * Eractures. ae oth 
the "accidental Differences of Dis oh 

there are a vaſt Nn inn oY — | 
pend on thoſe: Circumſtances that haye 1 8 : 
Relation to the Cauſes, the Subject, the 99 5 
Symptoms, the Time, Place, Oc. which vs A. © 2 d 
almoſt numberleſ ses. ry 
The Firſt among theſe Circumſtances i ir 
the Manner of being affected by à Diſcaſe 3 
in Reſpect to which the Diſeaſes are cally there u. 
Contagious and Epidemical. 01 b n 4 det wirt 

The Second is the affected Part, in Ref 5 
rence to which the Diſeaſes are diſtinguid WAY 3 N 
into Eſſential, and thoſe by Cunſent. 7 


The Third is its Firſt rigine, in Regard under 


rence to 
bifck I. 
Spirit, e 
Into othe 
mediate 
ſiitutes t 
tale, but 
does not 
Creatures 


or Adventitions. PL, 77% 1-3 
And the Fourth is the Quality of the mr: 
bifick Cauſe, in Relation to which, the Di. 
eaſe is either of a benign or a malignant 
Contagious and Epidemical Dilcades are df 
the Kind of the termentative Diſtempm 
and owe their Origine, according to Etru, 
to certain fermentative Influxes, which be 
ing mix d with the Maſs of Blood, and tit 
other contained Humours, do there er 
their Tragical Effects. [15 ee 
A Contagion ig call d when this Ferme 
being exhaled or proceeding from a lick f 
ſon, is communicated to another, let 
by introducing a new Fermentation, 11 f 
duces the ſame Diſtemper. 1131: 
An Epidemical Contagion is when theſe 
halations are received together with the MI 
in Inſpiration, or with the Aliments in! 
glutition, and afterwards produce a VP 
Fermentation. e imp 
be Contagious Exhalation is mot unetkead of: 
unto the Leaven of the Bakers, which V8, that tl 
take from a Maſs of fermented Fall, ' 
make uſe of it for the Fermentation © 5 


termined 
enſible J. 
e Excrem 


e Mas of Flower; as the Epidemiea Con- 
nen eſembles unto the Influx or Influen- 
a ccafionied! by the Vines when. they are 
© Bloſſom, which will occaſion a Fermen- 
bien and muddy Cenſiſtency in the Wines 
den in the Ge, fo e eee 

The Firſt: of theſe ; Two: 18 nothing clie 
tan the vital Spirit, either the implanted, 
or that which flows into the Parts, vitiated 
ind altered, which communicates the fame 
ritious Diſpoſition and. Alteration to ano- 
ther Subject of the ſame Nature: For though 
the contagious Ferment is very active, it 
nevertheleſs does not communicate its Infe- 
&on but to Subjects of the ſame Kind, but 
more eſpecially to thoſe of the fame Family. 
ſt is communicated in fo ſmall a Quantity, 
1x20 be imperceptible to our Senſes, and ne- 
per makes its Appearance but by its dreadtul 
Heb, all which mult needs proceed from 
2 Spirituous Matter. And as it does not 
ad but upon Subjects of the fame Kind, 
there mult of Neceſſity be a great Congruity 


betwixt it and the vital Spirits of thoſe Sub- 
js, and conſequently it muſt be of the 


| ame Nature with them. 
To Things therefore fall more eſpecially 
under our preſent Conſideration, in Refe- 
rence to contagious Diſeaſes, viz. the mor- 
bfick Leaven, or Ferment, and the vital 
Fpirit, either the implanted, or which flows 
imo other Parts, which is its neareſt or im- 
mediate Subject. This laſt not only con- 
fitutes the Eſſence of the contagious Diſ- 


ale, but is alſo the Cauſe why this Diſeaſe 
does not ſeize upon any other, but upon 


Creatures of the tame Kind. Thus the con- 
ugious Dyſemeries in Camps only ſeize up- 
en the Men, but not upon Dogs nor Hor- 


Finch happens among the Sheep does never 
ſe upon Men, nor upon any other Ani- 
Mais, 33 b 


n the implanted vital Spirit, and in caſe its 
xtalations are ſent forth: from ſome certain 
Kemned Part, either immediately by in- 
enlible Tranſpiration, or mediately with 
e Excrements, ſo that they are determined 
cr to one Part than another, by Reaſon 
be implanted Spirit, which ſerve them 
Iead of a Vehicle, it will certainly hap- 
in that this contagious Ferment will ſeize 


| Medica,” Chirmgica, Oc. 


8 Thus a Plague or contagious Diſeaſe 
In cale this malignant Ferment is lodged 


and in the French Diſeaſe. 


403 
only upon one certain Part, but not indif- 
terently upon any others. Thus we find the 
Inteftines only affected in contagious Dyſen- 
teries, the Throat in Quinſtes, and the Skin 
in the Itch. 3 

In caſe this malignant Ferment is lodged: 
in the Spirits that flows into the Parts, the 
whole Maſs of Blood will then partici- 
pate of the Infection, and will produce an 
untwerſa], and not a particular Diſeaſe, ſuch 
as may be obſerved in the Small-Pox, Spot- 
ted-Fevers, and other Diſtempers of a ma- 
lignant Nature 25 
Thus in the Dyſentery, the malign and 
contagious Ferment is nothing. elſe but 
an acrious volatile Acid, which having the 
implanted Spirit of the Inteſtines for its Ve- 
hicle, certain Particles which are ſeparated - 
from it are extruded with the Excrements : 
and theſe. caſily aſſociating themſelves in 


another humane Body with the ſame im- 


planted: Spirit of the Inteſtines, and making 


as it were one Body, produce ſuch another 


Dyſentery, i. e. a particular contagious Diſ- 
eaſe. | | 
On the contrary, in the Small-Pox;: the- 


Spirit that flows into the Parts being infe- 
cted with the contagious Ferment, produces 


an univerſal contagious Diſeaſe, which im- 
parts its Infection to the whole Body, and 
all its Parts, as well internal as external, 
in lieu; that in the Itch, where the implan- 
ted Spirit of the Skin is infected only, there 


enſues no more than a particular Diſeaſe of 


the Skin. „ 

Theie morbifick Exhalations are all of 
them of a taline Nature, which Simon Pauli 
refers to the volatile Salts. They are not all 


of them of the ſame Nature, nor have the 
ſame Qualities. e 


Some of them participate of the acrious, 
volatile Acid, as thoſe corrupted Exhala- 
tions proceeding from dead Bodies after a 


great Defeat, and which produce peſtilential 


Fevers. Some others of them have their 
Riſe from a ſpecifick Acid, as thoſe in the 
Epidemical Dyſenteries, in the Small-Pox, 


Neither are theſe morbifick Ferments al! 


of them of the ſame Activity ; for ſome of 


them ſoon diſcover themſclves by their na- 
lign Effects, as in malignant Fevers ; others 
not till ſome Time after, as in the 3 

” O, 
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Pox, the Itch, ſome are more, others le 
pernicious. e e TO IDLE 
One of the main Reaſons of this Diffe- 
xence is the Diverſity or Congruity of the 
Subjects, in reſpect to the Temperature and 
>Contexture of the Maſs to Blood ; and as 
- this. Congruity is moſt commonly obſerva- 
ble betyrixt the Parts, hence it is, that ſome 
ol them are more apt to receive the morbi- 
fick Exhalations than others. e 
Ilie Madneſs of a Dog has ſomething in 
it that is very particular, becauſe its Conta- 
gion will lie concea led in the Body without 
Action, even for ſome Years after the Per- 
- ſon has received the Bite from the Dog; and 
the more, in that in this Caſe certain con- 
etagious /dea's feem to tranſplant into the Ar- 
. chars of the Perſon that has been wounded 
dy the Dog, certain Deg-hke Adtions. 
The Tarantiſme is of this Kind alſo, for 
here the contagious Seed remains always idle 
and unactive, and is not revived or put in 
Action till at that very Time when the Bite 
was given by the Tarantola. 
A Diſeaſe by Conſent is call d when any 
Part of the Body that is affected with a Di- 
ttemper, does communicate either the fame, 
or one of another Nature, to another Part. 
The Reaſon of this Conſent muſt, accor- 
ding to Ermaller, be look d for in the Con- 
_ nex10n of the nervous Parts, which are ei- 
ther continuous, and for that Reaſon, when 
"we are ready to vomit, the Under-Lip is 


ſeized with a Tremblineg, becaute the Sto- 


mach, Oe ſophagus, the Mouth, and Lips, 
are inveſted with the ſame Membrane; or 
elle they are contigubiuss; whence it is, that 
thoſe who are affected with the Strangury, 
have at the ſame Time frequent Inclinations 
to go to Stool: Or elſe they are conjoin d 
only by the Twigs of the Nerves ; whence 
it is, that the Gravel or Stone of the K1d- 
neys is attended with. Pains in the Belly, 
Vomiting, and a Dyſuria, becaute the Me- 
ſentery, from whence the Kidneys receive 
their Nerves, fends forth its nervous Bran- 
ches to all theſe Parts: For the Nerves of 
the Kidneys, which are adjacent to the 
Omentum, being forced by the exceſſive Pain 
into convulſive ContraGtons, all the other 
Nerves which have any Communication 


with them, do alſo undergo the ſame con- 
vulſive Motions, 


Bibliotheca Anatumita, 


5 This -Conlent or Sy mpath) much b. 
tributed to any other, 1 
Parts only, conſidering that theſe ane E 


ſe 


Strings and Membranes, imbihed with 5 
Animal Spirits, extended and diſperſe 2 4 
all 2 2 5 ol of A free, uf 
Now if you pinch cor ſtrike at n 0 
the tren e of theſe Strings ob lun oy 
branes, the whole Cham and Contexts 1 i 
will receive the fame Motion, and will run * 
through, and be communicated to the whole * 


Subſtance of the Nerves and Membrang, ſeized 


well thoſe that are coxtigudus, as tot 
that are continaoas; ſuppoſing that an h _ 
ſion is made and upheld as well by the Con. WI 


tinuation of the Tenſion, as by the nal Symp: 


rapid Motion of the Animal Spirits the Br 
Thus we fee when the Membrane of the the Fi1 
Brain is prick d or wounded, the whole By. Hill 
dy is ſeized with Epilepti k Convulfions, ceſſive 
and in Ciſe the interior Membrane of th which 
Nofe be irritated, the Breaſt Rarts upwuck Indifp 
The Reaſon of theſe Phenomena cannot be 3s this 
look d for any where elfe, but in the Con. Here 
rexien of the Nerves of the Membrane are trat 
the Noſe with the Intercoftal Nerves, dren, a 
Thefe are the true Sympathy and Conſent 0 tions, 
the Parts. If fo it happens, that by the which, 
Circulation of the Blood, the vitious Edt. {o they 
ments of one Part are tranſplanted into auo- their Ca 
ther, ſo as that the Diſeaſe ſeizes upon thy ner of t 
Part, this cannot be called a Diſeaſe by Van 1 
Conſent, but only a Tranſplantatien af Diftcmp 
morbifick Matter, becauſe the latter of hte Par 
Parts is not affected but after the other, . (tance, t 
7 5 call a Deuteropathy, and not oy * N 
yunpathy. ̃ Plllts. 
There are divers other Afſections wic dea! Ch 
are ſaid to owe theis Origine to the Cone in tles 
of the Parts, though it is certain that te dle nati. 
proceed rather from the Alteratien of e the C 
whole Maſs of Blood, or from Imagine cs. 
or from the Agitation of the Arimal Thus | 
5 9 85 enſues, or elſe from tome ot — th 
Cauſe, le ea 1 
Of this Kird is the pretended (% ze of 1| 
betwixt the Tefticles and the Lungs, Ny pearan 
the Trachea Arteria, becauſe ſometime E . e d 
Cough which has feized the Lungs uu de dy { 
into a Swelling of the Teftictes ; al WW "Gs anc 
the Age of Puberty the Virility of the A mules 
ſticles introduces ſuch an A Reratton * 1 


the Trachea Arteria, as makes the = [ley 
| | * | 85 wh 


4 


* 


er ſing with a ſtronger and more grave 
Ui el Mice An Epithema of the great 
York or Houſe-Leek, mix'd with Vinegar 
the Vütriol, and applied to the % will 


ia ſhort time diſſipate the Vapours of ſtrong 
U Hay tar aſcend Fits the Head when a Man 
ö5 Guck The ſame Epit hema applied to the 
Region of the Liver, will ſtop the Bleeding 
u the Noſe ; and when we walk bare- 
foted upon a cold Marble Floor, we are 
Gzed with the Cholick and Looſeneſs, and 
ſometimes alſo with the Head-Ach. 


- Who is ſo ignorant as not to know what 
e there 1s betwixt the Womb and 
the Breaſts, and that theſe grow flaccid when 
the Firſt is {well d? A | 

Hiſtericx Women are ſubject to feel an cx- 
ceſive Cold on the hind Part of the Head, 
which by the Practicians is attributed to the 
Indifpoſition of the Womb, becauſe ſo ſoon 
xx this is corrected, the Cold ceaſes. 

Hereditary Diſeaſes are call'd thoſe that 
xe tranſplanted from Parents to their Chil- 
dren, as the Gravel, the Gout, Conſump- 
tions, Nephritick Pains, and Melancholy, 
which, as they are of a long Continuance, 
ſo they are for the moſt Part incurable ; and 
their Cauſe is no leſs hidden than the Man- 
ner of their Generation. 


Van Helmont aſſerte, That the Chronical 


Diſtempers which are communicated from 
the Parents to their Children, as for In- 
lance, the Gout, do not cauſe Pain any 
aher Way than by ſtrongly affecting the 
itits. This Affection produces a certain 
Ideal Character, which remaining engraven 
in the Spirits, and being intermixd with 
the natural Jdea's in the Act of Generation, 
uethe Cauſes of that hereditary Diſeaſe that 
enſues, 
| Thus that Diſeaſe which is tranſplanted 
from the Parents 40 their Children, is im- 
printed into the Seminal Archers of the Se- 
nn of the Parents, in order to make its 
Appearance in its proper Time; for it is as 
were dormant, and not awaken'd unleſs 
| be by ſome occaſional Cauſe, when it re- 
nee, and exerts its former /dea's. 
Emule is of Opinion, That the heredi- 
ary Dileaſes have their Foundation in the 
»pmt_ of the Father, that flows into the 
ns, which has undergone an Alteration 


: 4 


— 


4 


by the implanted Spirit of ſome certain 
Part, afflicted for a long Time with ſome 


- Diſeaſe, and which is very much degene- 


rated from 1ts true Temperament. | 

This Spirit which flows into the Parts be- 
ing communicated to the Fætus in its Gene- 
ration, and implanted into certain Parts in 
its Formation, and encreaſing ſucceſſively 
by little and little, as well as its Alteration 


contra Naturam, which it had received be- 


fore, the ſame 1s exalted gradually, till it 
is enabled to produce the ſame Diſeaſe in 
the San, wherewith the Parent was poſſeſſed 
before him. Ds | | 

A malignant Diſeaſe is call'd that which 
does not appear to be ſuch by its Signs and 
external Appearance, though in Effect it be 
of - a malignant Nature, venemous, and 
mortal, as we fee it happen in a malignant 
Fever, which 15 nct attended with any 
other Signs of its Fatality, but by a ſudden 
Violence of its Symptoms, a {udden Lois 
of Strength without any mxnifeſt Cauſe ; 


as likewile the Camp- Fevers, which are re- 
markable only by Three dreadful Symptome, 


viz, an exceſſive Pain in the Stomach, with 
Inquietudes, an inſuppor' able Pain in the 


Head, and a Delirium, and a moſt violent 


Swelling of the Tongue. | 
The malignant Fevers are the molt common 
among all the other malignant Diſeaſes, 
though their Nature is not diſcovered as 
yet; ſome attributing their Cauſe to a pe- 
culiar Corruption er Coagulation of the 
Blood, as Willis; others to a Diſſolution of 
the Blood, cauſed by a very acrious volatile 
Salt, as Hlvius; others again to a very vene- 
mous Putrefaction, as Langius and Hart- 
man: But I know not any one Author hi- 
therto, who has given us an exact Explana- 
tion of its Eſſence, nor of the Manner of 
Acting, becauſe theſe have not been diſco- 

vered as yet, as I told you betore. 8 
Etmuller tells us in general, That the Spi- 
rits are affected in a particular Manner in 
the malignant Fevers: Sometimes the vital 
Spirits, together with the Maſs of Blood, 
which occaſions the ſudden Loſs of Strength, 
the Rapidity and Lowneſs of the Pulte, 
with an Inclination to ſweat : Sometimes 
again the Animal Spirits are affected, and 
the nervous Syſtem; the Conſequences of 
which are, Want of Sleep, a Delirium, and 
88 Convul- 
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Convulſions, without any Inclination to 


{weat. 3 

To be ſhort, the Cauſe of the malignant 
Fevers has an abſolute Lis og to the De- 
1 of the Spitits that fſow into the 

arts. 8 

The Times or Degrees of the Diſeaſe 
challenge our particular Attention, eſpecially 
in all Sorts of Fevers, but more eſpecially 
in the Acute, Their 5 or ſuccel- 
five Remiſſtone, do depend on the ſeveral 
Degrees of the Fermentation of the Blood, 
which alſo produces the other Symptoms, and 
the Signs of Concoction, in thoſe Diſeaſes 


that are likely to prove ſalutiferous, and of 


the Crudity of the Humours in thoſe Diſ- 
eaſes that prove mortal. : 

The Concoction is nothing elſe but the Scpa- 
ration of the morbifick excrementitious 
Parts or Humours, cauſed by the Fermenta- 
tion of the Blood; juſt as the Lees are ſepa- 


rated from the Wine by Fermentation. 


Part of theſe Excrements, after their Sepa- 
ration and Precipitation, being abſorbed by 
the :qurous Humour, and carried off by 
Urine, appears at the Bottom of the Uri- 


nal like a Sediment, which is a Sign that 


the Concoction is made. : 
Beſides this, the Times or Periods of the 


Diieaies are the Rules of a methodical Pra- 


ctice. And this Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, 
Cota non cruda medicari oportet, &c. mult be 
underſtood not only of Purgatives, but al- 
fo of all manifeſt Evacuations by Urine or 
Sweat: For as Nature does not make its 
Evecuations but when the Diſeaſe is in Statu, 
(as they call it) when the Conccction is ac- 
compliſhed, ſo a Phyſician ought to imitate 
Nature, and in the Beginning and Encreaſe 
of the Diſeaſe preſcribe only Pracipitantia, 
and reſerve his Sudorificks and other Eva- 
cuations till the Diſeaſe is in Sraty. 

The $p:oms muſt be number'd amongſt 
the Things conrrs Naturam. By the Sym- 
ptoms we underitand certain Accidents, 
which are the Conſequences of the Conſti- 
tution of the Part which is affected with a 
Diſeaje, as the Shadow follows the Body; 
and conſequently they do depend on the 
Dileaſe, either mediately or immediately. 

There are three ſevera! Sorts ot Symptoms: 
The Hrn are, the Symptoms of the Actions 
being impaited, which are eher quite abo- 


? 9 
—— N 


or elſe depraved. The Second are the 8 5 un 


ptoms of the Excrements: And the 77 Yefinit 
the Symptoms of the lies, A be Cognil⸗ 
undergone an Alteration, according to lr duct th 
natural Courſe or Order; for the Exer beyond 
ments cannot be vitiated, nor the Quajjic termine 
be changed, without a previous vice, ing the 
Diſpoſition of the Actions, and more 85 known. 
cially the Digeſtion and-Diftribution, “ diſcover 
' There are many different Sorts of the yy. rad kn 
bifick Cauſes, according to Ertmuller, or Con! 
Fir, In Reſpet? of its Connexion with the FE. alt; io 
felt, the morbifick Cauſe is diſtinguiſnd i. WY") 
to an immediate, or near, or into a mediate ſary 11 
r nh, In ſpe ts its Gre rig, Wife 
ccondly, In Reſpect to its Confiftency with _— 
Body of 6 Patient, the Cauſe Wei . en; but 
nal or Internal, and either of chem in Repard gent, tie 
to the ſtrict Connexion there is betwixt the Theſe! 
Cauſes and the Effect. . n cone 
Thirdly, The Cane of 4 Picat i cite T 
caſual or accidental, or elſe neceſſary and . 
natural. 5 1 tual Conf 
Fourthly, The neceſſary Cauſes are either the WM | 5 by s 
natural or unnatural Things, or elle thoſe 81 Ne 
contra Naturam : Theſe laſt ate chicfl the 3 8 
vitious Humours. . 10 G 
Fiſthly, The next or inmidiate Caſe i r fr 
ſtinguiſh'd into the efficient formal, or elle iu. 15 ir 
to the efficient material Cauſe : The Fuſt i 4 * . 
nothing elſe but the Spirit, which is the 10 «iy 
Author of the Motion and Actions, as well * 172 
in the State of Health, as of Sickneſs. The ſhe ge 
efficient material Cauſe is ſome vitious M. . 5. Iv) 
ter, which irritating the Spirit, forces it i: Mul . 4 
on an irregular Action. Thus is calfd e un Fr 
Ce aſional Cauſe by Van Helmont. nl Cor a 
Thus in the Tooth-Ach, the efficient fo- Od Hah 
11 
mal Cauſe of all the Symptoms that auen ache Di 
it, is the Spirit put into Diſorder, ub e lis f. 
communicates the Senſe of Pain to the Pan 5 | 
and the efficient, material, or occaſional GM ; 
Cons is the Acid fixed in the Root of tt ning 8 
ooth. 7 
Sixthly, The efficient material Cauſe 1s eite 7 ons 
conjoin'd or antecedent, or elſe procataricy ng Natu 
which make up a Compoſition of du le ke 
Cauſes, which by their Concurrence in none Ty 
what is call'd the material Cauſe. =. s the chi 
A Sign, according to Emmler, 1s a cena lf t. 
Thing that is known, which is ab'e to 08 me, 


us into the Knowledge of another 9 


known; ſo that, according to this 
1 N dien ought to fall under the 
fiance ol the Senſes, in order to con- 
duc the Spirit to thoſe Things which are 
p od the Reach of our Senſes, and to de- 
— it to diſcover by Way of Reaſon- 
the Thing unknown by that which is 
10 un. That which enables the Spirit to 
Lover an unknown Thing by another al- 
rady known, is nothing elſe but the Parity 
u Connexion there is betwixt theſe Two 
vt; 1o that if this 8 s 
ofliry Conſequence, the Signs will be ne- 
effry like wiſe: And theſe Sorts of Signs 
re commonly known by the Name of Pa- 
thognom-1ck Signs, of which there are but 


er; but in caſe this Connexion is contiu- 


Theſe Ilungs that have a Connexion be- 
mixt one ancther, are the Cauſes and the 
Feds which have a mutual Relation to 
ach other ; all Things that ariſe by a mu- 
tual Conlequence, either of themtelves, or 
Wile by Accident; and in ſhort, all thote 
ſhines that have ſome other Connexion, or 
putual Relation to each other. : 

Upon this Foundation they have raiſed a 
uperftructure of Three univerſal Signs. 

The Firſt is of the Effects, or ſuch Things 
entue, which comprehends Three Soxts of 
ymptoms, unto which they refer the Pulſe, 
e Urine, and thoſe Things that either help, 
prove noxious. 

Ihe Kcond is of thoſe Things that pre- 
le, or of the internal as well as external 
les, and the common as well as the pro- 
h under which are comprehended the na- 
al Conſtitution of the Patient, which 
duces in him a certain Diſpoſition to ſuch 
luch a Diſeaſe, either naturally, by Rea- 

0 lis Temperament, his hereditary Qua- 
Katons, his Sex, Cc. or elſe by Accident, 
Reaſon of his Age, Education, Manner 

Wing, Cc. | | 
lhe Third is of ſuch Things as are eſſen- 
lf united, i. e. of the Affection it ſelf 
ay Nature, which ſometimes falls un- 
kit Cognilance of our Senſes. 
mng the Diagnoftick and Prognoftick 
dhe chief or molt principal are thoſe 
n Ham the Urine and the Pulſe, becauſe 
| Meaaigty diſcorer the preſent State 
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Connexion is of a ne- 


ent, the Signs are allo only probable. 


—_— ' —_ 


3 * 
of the Strength and vital Power, which has 
its Foundation in the Blood. | 
There are Two Sorts of Urines, viz. the 
thick pale Urine, and the ſanguine or red 
Urine. 5 

The Firf ſhews the Qualities of the Ali- 
ments, and what Altcrations they have re- 
ceived in their Firſt Vie, as alto their Man- 
ner of Digeition. 3 

The Second diſcovers the Conſtitution of 

the Blood, which depends on the Fermen- 
tation of the Particles, but more eſpecially 
of the Saline, which compoſe its fluid Part, 
and belt of all diicover the Alterations, 
which happen to it by Reaſon of its Purity, 
or cacochymical Impurity. - 
The Pulſe indigitates to us the State of 
the vital Fermentation of the Blood in the - 
Heart, and that of its Diſtribution into all 
the other Parts. | 

To be ſhort, the Urine diſcovers to us 
the State of the Firſt and Second Digeſtion, 
both which are accomplithed by Way of 
Fermentation; as the Pulte does thew the 
State of this renew'd fermentative Motion 
ot the Blood, as well as of its c:rcular Mo- 
tion, which depends on the Firſt. 8 

The L that is founded upon and 
taken from the Inſpection of the Urine, is 
often very fallacious and uncertain, eſpeci- 
ally in malignant Fevers: And the tame 
may with very good Reaſon be ſaid of the 
Pulle, which often deteives us allo, by 
Reaſon it is ſubject to divers Alterations, 
on Account of ſeveral Paſſions, and becaute 
there are certain Perſons, in which the Pulle 
beats naturally irregular at all Times. 

Thus the Pulſe in Women when they are 
affected with a Fever oftentimes does deceive 
the Phyſicians; and ſometimes it happens, 
that we meet with a laudable Pulſe in the 
right Arm or Wriſt, when it beats very ill 
in the left: Of which Bartholin has given us 
a remarkable Obſervation, this Difference 
being occaſioned by an Ulcer or Abſceſs in 
the Lungs of the ſame Side. 

Two Conjectures may be drawn-from the 


Pulte, upon which you may found a ratio- 
nal Prognoſtick. 


o 


The Firſ is, the State of the vital Fermen- 
tation of the Blood in the Heart. The Se- 
cond is, the Quality or Circumliances of the 

Geg2 


Strength 
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Strength, whether great or ſmall, according 
to the Fermentation of the Spirits of the 
Blood. ' : 3 
A weak, ſmall, and frequent Pulſe, join d 
together, is very bad, unleſs it happens in 
exceſſive Pains. The Incontinency and In- 


terruption of the Pulſe is alſo very dange- 
rous, unleſs it be in theſe Three Caſes, vix. 


in Malignant Fevers, in the Pleuriſy, and in 


the Confirmed Hypochondriack Diſtemper, 
or in the Scurvy ; for thoſe that are well 


verſed in the Practice of Phyſick are very 


ſenſible that the Pu}ſe varies very much in 
theſe Diſtempers; That it is ſometimes in- 
termitting, without Danger of preſent 
Death ; and that it will revive and return 
again, and beat very ſtrong, and will be at- 
tended with a Palpitation of the Heart. 

Sometimes the Strength or Malignity of 
the Diſeafe is ſuch, as to ſurpaſs all the Skill 
of a Phyſician; and therefore a learned 
and. underſtanding Practiſer ought by a ju- 
dicious Conjecture to have a good Inſight, 
and give his Judgment accordingly in good 
Time, whether the Diſeaſe be curable or not; 
and if it be, by what Remedies. 

To be ſhort, he ought to foreſce the E- 
vent of the Diſeaſe, and the Time as well 
as the Manner of this Event. But after all, 
I would not adviſe him to be too forward 
in ſentencing his Patient to Death without 
Reprieve, becauſe it is next to an Impoſſibility 
to know exactly every Thing that has a Re- 
gard to the Patient, by reaſon of the great 
Difference that is obſervable in the Tempera- 


ment of divers Perſons : Whence it is, that 
we ſe ſometimes almoſt miraculous Events 


happen in theſe Caſes ; for what is more 
frequent than to ſee ſome Patients who have 
been given over for loſt, to recover, contra- 
ry to the Judgment and all the Hopes of the 
Phyſicians. 5 

The Foundation of a regular Prognoſtick 


does conſiſt in a mature and circumſpect 


Conſideration of the true Strength of Na- 
ture, and the Violence of the Diſeaſe: 
Theſe being well weaghd and counterbal- 
lanced one with another, you may from 


thence form your Conjecture, and judge 


which of the Two is likely to have the bet- 
ter of it, and by what Remedies it 18 to be 
accompliſhed. | 


Anatomica, 


Such a Prognoſtick as this may ye;. . 
be compared to a Tryal at Law, wig 
Patient is the Defendant, and the Diſeaſ . 
Plaintiff, and the Signs are in lieu of hy 
Evidences, eſpecially thoſe taken from the 
Conſequences, | 3 

The natural Actions or Functions je 
vidences for the Patient or Defendant. 4 0 
the Symptoms for the Diſeaſe or the Phi 
tift : Nature 1s the Advocate, and the Phy 
ſician the Judge, who gives Sentence 13 
One of the Two, or elle ſuſpends his ſucg. 
ment, if the Cafe be doubtful, and alloy, 
of an Appeal to a higher Court. 

The Trial 1s at its Height at the Time q 
the Ciſic, which is followed by a ſudden Al. 
teration either for the better or for the wort 


E. 

6 
pY 
mu 
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mane Þ 
pery of 


But theſe Criſes axe very rare in the coll All t 
Climates, where our Bodies are folid, thr Mc une 
Nouriſhment is groſs, and they are often unltes 
{abject to the Scurvy ; the Conſequence of Hutheſs, 
all which is, that the Blood is not ſo apt in thole Pa 
go into an Efferveſcency as in the hot Co our | 
tries, and therefore not ſo well adapted MI be 74 
theſe ſudden and critical Ahkerations, of Exere 

Tis upon this Account that we have ue fs: 
great Regard to the Criſes here, and that po ald what 
without very good Reaſon, becauſe an le 5 
Phyſician ought to endeavour to be bens and 
hand with them; the more, becauſe HM © Bc 
critical Days are uncertain, and beau Mrary t 
there happen many ſalutiferous Days belid t 1s ditti 
the Seventh. „ lie como 

A Phyſician that puts his chief Conh longs to 
dence m the _ and expects its Coming Ta 
lays the whole Burthen upon Nature, nil 0 umen 
he acts the Part of an idle Spectator, | ing tha 
not of a Phyfician ; whereas he ought io! 415 Po 
the Servant and Aſſiſtant of Nature. 10 Ke, 

This may be effected by promoting ul «4 har 
Concoction by the Means of Praca e loft 
and gentle Evacuations of the concoit 5 18 no 
Matter, by gentle Diaphoreticks, and digg, or el 
fuch-like Remedies. — 4 it is 

Ferdinand ſays, That the Criſe of i a 2 
Chronick Diſeaſes commonly. make MI. 2 b 
Appearance betwixt the Thirtieth ane hy re 
p 75 ro 

The Climacterick Year, which cone t 7g ; 
ry Seventh Year, has ſomething in it ft it i the 
bling to a Criſs, and therefore may n bin — 
well be called the Grand Criſs. * ha + 
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ane General OBSERVATIONS. cone 5 
zune OP EAA TIONS. Taken from Monſieur Dionis's 
Courſe of Chirurgical Operations, demonſtrated in the Royal 


- Garden at Paris. 


rely ol its Health. Ty 8 
All the Chirurgical Operations are redu- 


al under Four Kinds: The Firft of theſe 


Iranites what was ſeparated, and is call'd 
9 he. The Secont# divides or ſeparates 
thoſe Parts, the Union of which is contrary 


The Third, which is known by the Name 
of Exereſis, takes off what is foreign. And 
the Furth, which is call d Protheſis, does 
dd what is wanting. 2 Th 

The Hntheſis is an Operation which re- 


kde upon hard Bodies is diſtinguiſh'd alſo 
lo Two Sorts, to wit, that which is ap- 
ed to broken Bones, and that which is 
de upon diſlocated Bones. 
lc Syntheſis challenges the Preference be- 
e all the other Operations ; for, beſides 
l rs molt neceſſiry, it makes Uſe of the 
1 uple Means to reſtore to the humane 

} that entire Frame ef its Parts which 


y the- Words of Chirurgiral Operations 
5 mult be underſtood a prudent and me- 
dolical Application of the Hand to the hu- 
mane Body, for the Preſervation and Reco- 


* 


t6 our Health: This is catFd a Diereſs. 


joins and reunites with Dexterrty thoſe Parts 


” — - ” 2 2 
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OBSERVATIONS. concerning Cn1- 


„ 0 


the Author of Nature has been pleaſed tas 
„„ „ 3 A en 3 
Ide Diereſit is an Operation which divides 
and ſeparates thoſe Parts, the Union and. 
Continuity of which is an Obſtacle to the 
Cure, or which are conjoin'd and united to- 
gether contrary to the Courſe of. Nature. 
This Operation is performed Four different 
Ways, to wit, by Inciſion, by Pricking, by 
Cm and by Burning. Theſe Four: 
Sorts of Operations are applied both to the 
ſoft and to the hard Parts: For the Particus- 
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1 
which may ſupply the Defect of the Part 
that is wanting. Theſe Detfedis are either 
_ nataral, as when ſome Part is wanting in a 

Child from the Time of its Firſt Formation; 
or accidental, as for Inſtance, when a Man 
loſes an Eye, an Arm, or Leg, by ſome ex- 
ternal Accident. In ſuch Caſes we muſt 
have Recourſe to ſome Inſtrument, that 
may repair that Part which we have been 
deprived of by Miſchance. 

our different Uſes ariſe from the Prothe- 
fis : The Firſt relates to the Neceſſity ef an 
Action, as when we add a wooden Le, 
ſbr the Conveniency of Walking. The Se- 
cond is to reſtore to ſome Part its Action, or 
elſe to facilitate it; as when, for Inſtance, 
wee put a Plate of Silver or Lead into the in- 
terior Part of the Mouth, when the Palate 
1s eaten away ; without which they muſt 
ſpeak through the Noſe, and cannot ſwal- 
low without much Difficulty. The Third 
15 for Ornament's Sake, as when we put an 
artificial Eye into the Orbit. And the 
Fourth is for to repair the ill Conformation 
ef ſome Part. Thus crooked People wear 
Tron Stays whilſt they are young. 

The Authors do not very well agree con- 
cerning the Order that is to be obſerved in 
the Demonſtrations of theſe Four Sorts of 
Operations; for ſome take them in this Or- 
der as they are mentioned here, to wit, 
Firſt, the Syntheſis; next the Diereſis; after 
this the Exereſis; and ny the Protheſit; 
'whereas: others begin their Chirurgical De- 
monſtrations at the Head, next thoſe of the 
Breaſt, then thoſe of the Belly, and do finith 
with thoſe of the Extremities or Limbs : But 
others following the Footiteps of moſt of 
the Anatomiſts, begin with the lower Re- 
gion, or the Belly, aſcend from thence to 
the Breaſt, then to the Head, and leave the 
Extremities or Limbs till the laſt, 

Among all . theſe Operations, ſome are 
gentle, and oftentimes very eaſie, at the 
Operation of letting of Blood ; and others 
again are very dangerous, and not to be 
done without much Difficulty, as the Open- 
ing of a Bubo; and others there are Which 
are never to be performed without a great 
deal of Pain and Dread, as the Amputation 
of an Arm and of a Leg. e 

Other Operations there are which are ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of tient, whether he be weak or ſtrong. * 


1 


2 
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1n the 


ſwer this Intention, he ought to have a c 


Life, as the Operation with the 


Tre. 
uma; and others e Pe. 
as when 


4, rel 
whether 


only for the Conveniency of i hea B 


we endeavour to ſtop up a Fiftula Lac 


le, or to couch a Cataract: | cork 
Operations there are that have been owe 3 - 
bed by the ancient Authors, but are mich Place N 
by the moderns, becauſe they were citter er in 
too -cruel, ox elſę altogether uſeleſz; f Ha h 
are the large Inciſions in the Head, the Cn. 3 
terizations of the Liver, Spleen, and Joins, Wi 10 10 
Ihe modern Chirurgeons do not on hi the Cure 
fer trom the ancjents in the Number be lim we h 
much more in the Manner of pertormir wer Mean: 
many of thoſe Operations they have deſd es in 


bed in their Books: For it is to be obtery4, r Clin 


That Chirurgery has acquired much me | 
Politeneſs and Light of late Year, hs 4 ; 
could be expected in former Ages, when the MA Time. 
Animal Oeconomy was not near to wei ip: F 1), 


underſtood as now it is. The Searing- e Time « 


Irons and Inſtruments have becn baniſhed: no Delay 
from this Art; fo that now we cure gr mt Bleedi: 
Patients by much more gentle and ſecure ds us to 0 
Methods than they did with all their moit: . when. 
dreadful Inſtruments in former Times, aan) 

If you will make your Operations as des th; 
ought to do, you muſt perform it with {ue Revs 
Dexterity, and a good Aſſurance of Succels {ſbiniclf, 
with the Conſent of the Patient on ce to his A 
Side, and with Dexterity and Security one] Thi 
the Part of the Chirurgeon ; for a truc-biedMWb: Chir, 
Chirurgeon ought to diſtinguiſh him r Qualit 
from pretending Quacks, not only by %, 01 
Dexterity, i. e. by his Exactneſs and In L, ang 
ſtry in the Chirurgical Operations, and u ce. The 
act with Security in ſuch a Manner, its of tl 
apply all the proper Remedies both to l Dip 
feet the Cure, and to prevent a Reh rursery. 
but alſo not to cajole his Patient with gene, le m 
Promiſes than he is able to perform. Io and of 3 


ſtant Regard to Six or Seven Circumſtances 
which are expreſſed commonly in this Lat 


Verſe: be Abo, 
+ Ute of þ 
Quis, quid, ubi, quibus Auxiliu, cur, era O; 
modo, quando. 1 made 
5 a C| 
That is, who it is, what it is, whett, nente 
what Means, why, how, and when. s bimſelt 


Who it is. This has a Relation to ibek 


, che Nature of the Wound, 
em ir! 2 by a Granado, whether 
| 7 j Bullet or a Piece of Iron, or a Splin- 


is to be taken out. Where, mult be 
xd of the Place of the Body where 
Operation is to be performed, or of the 
he pe; re the Patient is to be lodged, 


here : 3 | 
At in 2 Bed or in a Chair. By what 


Yar, has 2 Reference to the Inſtruments, 
heiss, and Medici nes, that are proper for 


&e Operations and the Accompliſhment of 
the 


e have to make Ule of the moſt pro- 
. for the intended Cure. How, 
bens in what Manner we mult perform 


un be taught. by the Art of Chirurgery. 
Ihre, has a Relation to the Opportunity 
Jie, which is diſtinguiſhed into the 


e Time of Neceſſity is that which admits 
no Delay, as when we are to ſtop a vio- 
it Bleeding ; but the Time of Election af- 


n, when there is no preſſing Neceſſity, as 
Lythotomy, ; 

bcfides this, a Chirurgeon ought to have 
lue Regard alſo to Four Things: Firſt, 
binielf; Secondly, to the Patient; T hird- 
to * $ ſſiſtants; and Foxrthly, to the 
emal Ihings. „„ 

be * 22, £00 himſelf ought to have 


Cn, or Dil poſition; a well-cultiva- 
Under landing and a good corre, or 
ice. The natural Genius comprehends 
ts of the Body, good Morals, and a 
al Diſpoſition towards the Profeſſion 
Iurgery. As to his Reaſon or Under- 
Ing, Ie mult be of a docile Apprehen- 
nd of a Capacity to be inſtructed in 
ace of fo vaſt an Extent. As to his 


be Ambodexter, i. e. that he be able to 
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ure. Why, indigitates the End or h 
r Chirurgical Operation and Cure: This be 
me of Neceſſity, and the Time of Election. Eff 


xd us to chooſe a convenient Day or Sea- 


* 


tion, to let it be done by another, that is 
better qualified for it. 1 
Three Qualifications or Diſpoſitions are 
required alſo in tlie Patient, to wit, a 3 
Confidence, Patience, and Obedience; for © 
at the ſame Time that a Patient makes Choice 
of a Chirurgeon, he mult look upon him 
as the ableſt Man which will produce the 
good Effect; that he will not be apt to give 
heed to every pretended imaginary Remedy 
or Secret that may perhaps be propoſed to 
im. Patience will be the immediate Con- 
ſequence of this Confidence ; for it is abſo- 
Jutely neceflary for the Patient to ſubmit to 
whatever the Chirurgeon judges neceſſary to- 
done, in Hopes of accelerating this Cure: 
And if the Operation is attended with much 
Pain, he muſt conſider that it is unavoid- 
able, and that they are the Effects of the 
torts that are made for his Recovery; no- 
thing being more dangerous for a Patient 
than to ſpend his Strength and Spirits by 
Impatience and tormenting himſelt in Vain. 
Obedience is another Product of a good 
Confidence ; for it is abſolutely neceſſary the: 
Patient ſhould blindly follow the Dictates 
or Orders preſcribed by the Chirurgeon, and 
to be convinced, that they are the mol pro- 
per and ſecure Means to recover his Health. 
The Afifants ought to have likewiſe 
Three Qualifications, to wit, to be wiſe, 


faithful, and diſcreet ; for if they are impru- 
e Qualifications, to wit, a good natu- 4 


ent, they will be apt to allow to the Pa- 


tient ſuch Things as will prove prejudicial. 
to him, to gratify his Defires ; though on 
the other Hand, I would have them not be 
ſo rude or 1il-temper'd as to deny him What. 
may be grven to him without any Prejudice. 
If they are not faithful, they are noi fit to 


entruſted with ſuch Directions as muſk 


be given them for the Benefit of the Patient; 
and inſtead of following theſe Orders, they 
le, it muſt be acquir'd by long Expe- will act perhaps courage ro them, to the 
and Practice. A Chirurgeon ought great Detriment of the 


atient. Secrec 


being highly neceſfary in many Reſpects, it 


© of both his Hands alike; there they want Diſcretion, they will reveal to 
real Operations which mult of Ne. the Patient thoſe Things which may endan- 

| mide with the left Hand. But ger his Life, as it has been found by frequent 
b = 


a Clirurgeoh ought to give a 


Experience: Eeſides that, they ouglt to keep 
end of 11s own Ability, z. e. if ſecret certain Imperfections, which they 
* Welt cither to want Strength or either diſcover, or are declared to them, in 
« to undertike a difficult Opera- Relation to the Patient. 


Under 


— 
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Vnder the External Things are comprehen- 
fed the Houſe or Chamber in which the Fa- 
tient is to be lodged, for the Accompliſh- 
ment of the Cure. This mult be in a good 
my remote from Noiſe, and provided with 
all that is requiſite for the Conveniency of 
the Patient and his Cure. His Diet both 
in Eating and Drinking muſt be accommo- 
dated to the Condition of the Patient, ſo 
- as to have ſome Regard always to his Appe- 
We Too frequent Viſits are to be avoided. 
e ought to be kept in a conſtant good Hu- 
mour, and all Splenetick Thoughts to be 
baniſhed as pernictous. The Inſtruments 
allo and Medicines prepared for his Cure to 
be kept out of his Sight, Las much as may 
be) with a great Number of other Cifcum- 
ſtances, too many to be inſerted here. 
From all theſe general Precepts we muſt 
draw certain Iuſtructions, which may lead 
us into the right Way to perform each par- 
ticular Operation, and which may be com- 
prehended under the following Three Heads, 
to wit, | 
What 1s to be obſerved before the Opera- 
tion; what during the Operation; and laſt- 
Iy, what is to be done after the Operation 
15 over. : 
Before you enter upon any Thing elſe that 
relates to the Operation, you mult agree 
about the Conſequence and Poſſibility of 
that Operation, which depends on the Con- 
ſtitution, Functions, and Coherency of the 
affected Part; on the Strength of the Pa- 
tient; on the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
&c, The Operation being reſolved upon, 
due Preparation muſt be made of every 
Thing that is requiſite to put it in Execu- 
Klon. h | 
Some Chirurgeons have a Cuſtom to ſend 
all their Implements by their Servants to 
the Patient's Chamber, to get every Thing 
in Readineſs againſt their Coming to per- 


form the Operation, the Sight whereof puts 


the Patient into a worſe Dread and Agony 
than the intended Operation it ſelf. I would 
adviſe Chirurgeons not to appear in the 
Room till that very Moment they arc to be- 
gin the Operation, and that every Thing 1s 
ready prepared to their Hands; but at the 


ſame Time to have every Thing made ready 


for them either at their own Houſes, or 


Anatomica, 


Mair, 3 . Bel 
The main Thing to be obſeryeq 9, . 2 
the main e 18 9 Fi Uri oth 
call d the Modus Faciendi, or the Mane! 2 
performing the Action or Operation, 1 Rec 
does conſiſt in putting actually in This Mit 
ctice, according to the Circuniflancs q perf 
Caſe, all thoſe Rules which belon wb 1 
Art of Chirurgery, in ſuch-like Cate ni preſ 
to endeavour to perform their Dyt, 5 pitcl 
Buſineſs with all poſſible Centlenecz his likes 
terity, Exactneſs, and Politeneſs, *' © xter 
would have my Chirurgeon to he 6 it be 
ble to the Patient, to encourage and . * 
fort him, to compaſſionate his Pains * fer o 
promiſe him not to occaſion any more bin Age « 
than is abſolutely neceſſiry. A Chirugan bim, 
ought to have a natural Dextefity in his O. anc 
rations, which muſt be confirmed bra ko ought 
Practice in his Prof: ſſion. Iis this that wil 5 
enable him to put his Object in a due Py lo be 
tion, to chooſe the moſt proper Inſtrument a 
and to invent even new ones in ſome pecy Cerem 
liar Caſes, and to make Uſe of them tothe al te 
pr geen 1 Patient, and the Satisfactol 1 PR 
f the Spectators. 5 
Though the Operation be performed vic [te 1 
all poſſible Dexterity and Application, th 05 J 
Chirurgeon has not acquitted himſelf alt _ 
gether of his Duty, unleſs he takes Care al 1 88 
ſo to obviate thoſe Diſorders that have be ue 
occaſioned by this Operation: The cliefe N f 
among theſe is the Loſs of Blood, theFlu wy 
of which he muſt ſtop immediately by fud . 
Means and Ways as are preſcribed io him 1 
cording to the Rules of his Art and oni en,, 
we ſhall treat hereafter in particular in ti = 
particular Obſervation. This done hem 1 
probe the Wound, and put a Tent io bir Ty 
either dry, or dippd in fome proper Mar 2 5 
cines, according to the Nature 0 8 : 
Wound, and afterwards apply a Phi 8. 3 
Comprels, and a convenient Bandage ies dur 
done, the Chirurgeon muſt take ec Ib 
Care, to the belt of his Judgment, er to - 
the affected Part into a due Poſition, H c 
be ſure to pitch upon ſuch a olle 2, 
[ P1tC P anner ti 
prove the leaſt painful to the Patiem IS in 
leaſt oppreſſive to the affected Part, and ns 
as may be moſt proper to give Vent cn grcleyt 
lerate the Iſſue of the purulent We ber 


©. he depatts, tis requiſite he ſhould 
Kore DireRions with the Nurſe, and 


« Aſſiſtants, what they are to do, to 


the Patient quiet and at Reſt, and to 
hn to the Patient a Tranquility of 
Mind, and give him Hopes of a ſpeedy and 
1 
If there are more Chirurgeons than one 
rreſent, it ought to be leſt to the Patient to 
ich upon ſuch a one among them as he 
likes belt ; and if the Chirurgeon who has 
tended the Patient before, and to whom 
it belongs of Right to perform the Opera- 
jon, thinks himſelf obliged to make an Of- 
fr of it firſt to another, who either by his 
Age or Rank has a fair Pretence to it before 
tim, this ought to be done without the 
Knowledge or Preſence of the Patient, who 
oveht not to be diſturbed with ſuch-like 
Ceremonies in the Midſt of his Miſery, but 
to be left to his own free Choicſcqe. 
There is another uſeleſs if not pernicious 
Ceremony I cannot approve of, to wit, for 
all the Chirurgeons that are preſent to probe 
or put their Fingers into the Wound, which 
i in Effect to cauſe as many freſh Pains to 
the poor Patient, and to prolong his Miſe- 
5, Tis jufficient, and it belongs to the 
Chirurgeon that is to perform the Operation, 
to examine and look into what is to be 
done; and I would not have him admit of 
adore one of the other Chirurgeons that 
ue preſent, at the moſt. | . 
dome Chirurgeons there are, who, afte 
taving put their Patients into a moſt mortal 
fear, by asking them a Thouſand imperti- 
dent and dreadful Queſtions, and appearing 
fore them with their Hair tied behind, 
ar Arms naked, and with the Knife in 
ter Hands, like ſo many Butchers, are af- 
Kt all this not aſhamed to be out of Hu- 
our, and to grumble at the Patient when 


e breaks out into Lamentations and Out- 


F during the Operation; but this ſavours 
numanity and Cruelty : He ought ra- 
ter to ſhew {ome Signs of Compaſſion for 
ls M and exhort him in a gentle 
anner to Patience. | 
. my Opinion alſo, That Two other 
Mons, but ſuch as are neceſſary, ſhould 
Front during the Operation; for a great 
1 det ot uſeleſs Spectators upon ſuch- 
* Occaſtous do moſt commonly prove 


Medica, C hirurg ica, We 


* — 


fKjüä„᷑ 
troubleſom both to the Patient and the Chi- 
rurgeon. FF 1 

When a Chirurgical Operation is over, 
the Firſt Thing the Patient, as well as his 
Friends, ask the Chirurgeon, is, What he 
thinks of the Matter? 
geon ought to act with all imaginable Pru- 
dence and Precaution, and to be ſure not 
to tell any Thing to the Patient that may 
vex him, and hinder the Cure: But at tlie 


ſame Time not to diſguiſe the Truth from 
his Friends and Relations; nothing being 


more prejudicial to the Cure than to frighten 
the Patient almoſt into his Grave by ill- 
grounded Fears. F 

I know ſome Chirurgeons look upon this 
as a ſingular Piece of Policy; for lay they, 
if the Patient dies, his Friends will ſay, 


tis nothing but what the Chirurgeon did 
cry, 


foretel; but if he is cured, then they 
tis this Man that has ſaved his Life. 
Others there are who take a quite oppoſite 
Courſe, and are ſure to promiſe an infallible 
Cure; for ſay they, People are more inclina- 
ble to put themſelves into the Hands of one 


who is ſure to cure them, than into the 


Hands of ſuch as bring them the dreadful 
Tidings of Death. | | 
In my Opinion, a Chirurgon ought to 
avoid both theie Extreams ; for the World 
is grown too cunning to be impoſed upon 
by ſuch-like Pretenſions, there being tew 


now-a-days but what judge both of the 


Sincerity and Ability of the Chirurgeon, 
any otherways than by the Event of the 
Cures he undertakes. Iis therefore the beſt 
Way to keep a Medium betwixt Hopes and 


Fear, but ſo as to incline more towards 


Hopes than Fear, becauſe the Firſt often- 
times produces very happy Eftects, whereas 


the other is moſt commonly attended with 


troubleſom and dangerous Conſequen- 


ces. by 

I told you before, That before a Chirur- 
geon pretends to undertake a Chirurgical 
Operation, he ought to have all his Imple- 
ments in Readinets. By theſe I underſtand 


every Thing without which the Operation 
cannot be taken in Hand, and may be redu- 


ced to Six principal Things, to wit, the In- 
ſtruments, the Tents, the Drawings of Linen 
or the Lint, the Plaiſters, the Compreſſes, 
and Bandages. I ſay, Six principal and 
TA . general 


Here the Chirur- 
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414 
eneral Things; for there are an almoſt in- 
10150 Number of other Things and Engines, 
which being adapted only to particular 
Operations, tis not for my Purpoſe to treat 
of them at this Time, my preſent Diſcourſe 
being confined only to what relates to the 
Chirurgical Operations in general. 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, b 
Neither would I have you be ſurprizeg 


to find me to begin firſt of all here with 


the 1 and to reſerve-the Banda. 
1 — 


ges for the laſt Place, becauſe in this Point 


I do follow the Method and Order accor. 


Ule of theſe Means in their Ovres ak 


ding to which the Chirurgeons 


—_ . 


— 


— 


1 — 


Concerning CHIRURGICAL OPERATIONs 
upon the BONES. Taken out of Hieronymus Fabri 
clus ab Aquapendente his Treatiſe Chirurgical Opera. 


tions. 


— — 


3 


The PREFACE, treating of CHIRURGICAL OrPsRATIONs in 


. General, 


E now proceed to the Chirurgical 


Operations, call'd by the Greeks Chi- 
Turgia, i. e. Manual Operation, becauſe they 


are performed and accompliſhed by the Help 


of the Hands. | 

Theſe Operations are either external, i. e. 
ſuch as are made in the external Parts of 
the Body; or elſe internal in ſome Reſpects, 
_ wiz, ſuch as are made in thoſe internal Parts 
which are not out of the Reach of the Chi- 
rurgcon's Hand. 5 

The Intention and End of theſe Opera- 
tions is, the reſtoring to Health the affected 
Parts, as far as the Cure thereof depends 
chiefly and only on the Chirurgical Opera- 
tion; ſo that when a Chirurgeon does apply 
certain Med icaments to a Tumour, Wound, 
or Ulcer, this is not properly ſpeaking a 
Cure performed by his manual Operation, 
becauſe it is owing to the Remedy; but in 
caſe the Chirurgeon opens an Abſceſs by In- 
eiſion, or reduces a diflocated Joint, tis 
beyond all Diſpute, that the affected Part is 
reltored to Health by the manual Opera- 
tion of the Chirurgeon. 

We intend to treat, eſpecially in the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, as well of thoſe Opera- 
tions which depend abſolutely and ſolely 
on the Chirurgeon's Hand, as well as of 


and the Chirurgical Inſtruments. 


In theſe Operations there are Four Things 
that fall chiefly under our Conſideration, | 
to wit, the Diſeaſe, the affected Part, the | 
Manner of Adminiſtring the Chirurgical 
Operations, and laſtly, the Inſtruments by 


the Means whereof they are accompliſhed, 


But before we enter upon a particular En. 
quiry of all theſe Heads, there are ſeveral 


Things worthy our taking Notice of. 


And firſt of all, as to what relates to the 


preternatural Diſpoſition, or the Diſeaſe of 


the affected Part, its Signs, Cauſes, Prog- 


noſticks, we intend ſometimes to make par- 


ticular Mention of them, but at other M 


Times paſs them by in Silence, vis. when 
they are gaſily known or diſcovered. _ 

But what is molt requiſite of all, n 
that we muſt not only form to our ſelves an 


Idea of the Nature and Symptoms of the 


Diſtemper, but alſo have before our Eyes ile 
Delineations of the Chirurgical Inſtrument: 


And as to what relates to the aftected Patt, | 
you will meet in this Treatiſe with a pant 


cular Account of the Diſeaſes that pecu- 


liarly belong to each Part, which are com- 
mon to many, and where they have theit 


ly will be con- 
proper Seats, and conſequently W vinced, 
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nilar Parts are the Objects of 
Operations. . 
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When we come to treat of the Manner 
of adminiſtring the Chirurgical Operations, 
jou will be convinced alſo of Iwo Things, 
to wit, the different Methods uſed by the 
Ancients in theſe Operations, as well as 
thoſe practiſed by the Moderns, beſides ſe- 
reral others, which have either been inven- 
12d, or elſe altered by my ſelf; for it will 


te obvious to every Body that will take the 


Pins to read this Treatiſe, That there is a 
remarkable Difference betwixt the Chirurgi- 
al Operations of the former Ages and thoſe 
o ours; as likewiſe, that ſome of theſe 
Operations of the Ancients are quite out of 
Due now-a-days, whereas others are ſtill 
 retgined as uſeful among us. | ; 
Belides this, ſome of the Chirurgical 
Operations are mild, ſmall, and of an eaſie 
Performance, others are very hard and dan- 
gerous, and others again molt violent and 
painful, others again there are which are ab- 


Life, others contributing only to the Con- 
 Feniency of it. ; 

| Thoſe that are mild and eaſe, or reputed 
8 ſuch, are generally made Uſe of; bur 
anong thoſe which are difficult or hard 
to be put in Execution, fome are put in 
Practice, but others rejected. Thus the In- 
don and Uſtion of the Veins of the Tem- 
pls and of the Occiput, as allo the Vena Po- 
Plies, as alſo the Application of ſome of 
itz Remedies of the Ancients within the 
tie with ſome others of this Kind, are 
tow not put in Practice. In the ſame Man- 
ler are rejected alſo the great and dangerous 
Operations; as for Inſtance, that wherein 
ty uſed to make an Inciſion in the Skin of 
de Head from one Ear to the other, in the 
Actions of the Eyelids, becauſe the large 
nent of the Wound may prove dange- 
bus; for, according to Celſus, there is no 
peat Wound but what is dangerous: And 
8 to thoſe that are exceeding violent and 
antul, theſe are never put in Practice, ex- 
Pug in Cafes of imminent Danger; for 
1 is much better to run the Riſque of 
ale, than to loſe it without attempting 
is Pefervation, Thus in caſe the Glans 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


8 that the ſimilar as well 8 the diſſi- 


ſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of 


| 5 415 
of the Manly Yard is not covered as it 
ought to be, we ſeldom proceed to the Cir- 


 cumciſion of the Prepuce, becauſe it is not 


5 e for the Preſervation of Life; 
whereas on the contrary, in the Caſe of an 
Imperforated Anus, we, by the unanimous 
Conſent of all underſtanding Phyſicians, 
attempt its Perforation, becauſe Life lies im- 
mediately at Stake. | 


The laſt Thing intended to be treated of 


in this Treatiſe are the Chirurgical Inſtru- 
ments, by the Help of which the Chirur- 


gical Operations are accompliſhed. Here 


will in the firſt Place be thewn the 
Names as well as the ſeveral Kinds of theſe 
Inſtruments, both thoſe uſed by the An- 
cients and by the Moderns, as alſo ſome 
which are ef our own Invention ; all which 
together amount to a very conſiderable 
Number : For as I have practiſed this Part 
of Phyſick for near theſe Fifty Years laſt 


paſt, it is eaſie to be imagined, that | have 


loſt no Opportunity of providing a very 
handſome and compleat Magazine or Store 
of all the choiceſt e Inſtruments, 
whereof I intend now to give a full View 
to the young Students in this Profeſſion. 
In ſo doing I ſhall take effectual Care to 
give a Deſcription of the Inſtruments that 
are particularly I's on to the Operations 
to be made in each Part, though, as I told 
you before, they will amount to a great 
Number, becauſe I thought fit, for your 
better Inſtruction, to give you an Account 
as well of the good as of the bad, and of 
the more and leſs uſeful Inſtruments of 
Chirurgery; for thoſe invented by the An- 
cients are for the moſt Part not ſo commo- 
dious and uſeful as thoſe uſed by the Mo- 
derns. The Archetypus, an Inſtrument de- 


ſigned for the taking out of the Poh pus, is 
of a new Invention: Beſides that, in many 


Places they are neither provided, or if they 
were, the Chirurgeons do not underſtand 
how to make Uſe of the nicer Sorts of In- 
ſtruments, but content themſelves with in- 
different ones: Whereas in other Places they 


will not make Uſe but of the choiceſt Sort, 


as our Chirurgeons do here at Padua; from 
whence the young Students in Chirurgery 
will draw this Benefit, that they may know . 
how to reject the bad Ones, and make Choice 
only of * 55 of che beſt Sort. 
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416 Bibliotheca 
In giving you an Account of all theſe 

Operations, I will begin with thoſe of the 

Head, and fo take my Courſe through eve- 
y Part of the Body to the very Feet, 1n the 

| fame Onde and Method as tliey are ſet down 
ere. | 

To the Head belong Twelve Chirurgical 
Operations: [1.] How to make a Fontanella, 
or Iſſue in the Saturæ Coronalss, 125 How 
to raiſe or lift up the Bones that have ſut- 
fered a Depreſſion. [3.] How to make a 


Perforation in the Skull with the Trepan. 
1.] How to ſcrape it with the Rugine. 


120 How to levigate or ſmooth the Edges of 


the Hole in the perforated Bone by the Len- 


ticular Inſtrument. [6.] How to manage 
or cure the carious Bones of the Head. 
D.] How: to cut out a Piece of a Bone be- 


twixt Two Holes by the Help of the Siſ- 


ſars. [S.] How to preſs down the Dura Ma- 
ter with the Inſtrument call'd the Decuſſo- 
rium. [o.] How to ſaw the Bone with a 
ſmall Saw, [ IO. ] How to take out the Shi- 
vers or ſmall Pieces of a Boye. II.] How 


to make an Inci ſion or Section in the Suci- 


put, to prevent Defluxions upon the Eyes. 
C12.) In what Manner the Inciſion is to be 
made in the Hydrocephalus. 
To the Occiput belong Three: [I.] The 
Venæſection behind the Ears. [2.] The 
making of a Setum there. [3.] The Adu- 
ſtion in young Intants and Children. 
To the Eyelids appertain Nine of theſe 
Operations, viz. [1.] How to cure the An- 
fen [2.} The Warts of the Eye- 
ids. 


[z.] The Bladders. [4.] The Barley- 


Corn. [5.] The Chalazion. [G.] The exceſ- 


five Hairs growing on the Eyelids. [7.] The 


Relaxation of the Eyelids. [S.] The La- 

gepht halmon. [9.] The Eftropion. 
To the Eyes belong Eight : [1.] How to 

cure a Suffuſion, or the Cataract. [2.] A 


new and eaſie Method of our own Inven- 


non toapply Remedies to the Eyes. [3.] How 


to cure the Stappyloma. [4.] The Ungnrs of 


the Eyes. [5.] The Encanthis. [6.] The 
Hypopyi-of the Eye. [7.] The Fiftula Lacry- 
malis. [S.] How to ſubſtitute a falſe Eye 
inſtead of another that is pull'd out. : 
To the Noſe do belong Three Chirurgi- 
cal Operations: [I.] How to draw out the 
Pohpis. f2.} How to cure the Oz2na. 
{3.] Concerning the Smoking of Tobacco;. 


- 


[4] How to remove the Carcinoma of the 


cover any Indiſpoſition in the Mouth, | 


vifcid and thick. Excrements as will oſten- 


Anatomica, 

To the Lips Four: [1.] How to 
Fiflures in the Lips. [[2.] How to DONE the 
Addition to the Lips when too ſhow 
[3.] How to produce an Agglutination of 
the Lips when they are flit too deep. 
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* . | 
Two to the Gums: [I.] How to conſume. 
the relaxed, tumefied, and putrid 8 
[2.] How to reſtore the corroded' Gums. 

There are Seven Operations belonging to 
the Teeth : [1] How the Teeth, when they | 
are fix'd too cloſe together, may be parted, 
[2.] How to remove the Oftracodermata of 
the Teeth. [3.] How to cure rotten Teeth: M 
[4.] How to preſerve them by putting Gold | 
upon them. [5.] How to remove thoſe 
Teeth that are incommodious and not in. 
their right Place. [6.] How to make ſmooth | 
and even ſuch Teeth as do prick the Tongue 
and the Cheeks. .] How to draw uſeleſs 
Teeth. „ 5 

To the Palate Two: [1.] How to ſtop up 
and make good a Hole occaſion'd by an Ul. 
cer in the Palate. [2.] How to apply 2 
Cautery to the Bone when found carious. 

To the Tongue Four: [1.] How to keep WW 
or prefs down the Tongue, in order to dil-} A 5 
of the 
cellive ( 
in Men 
Nine 
the A 
told II 
Czuter 
the Li 


[2.] How to cleanſe the Tongue from ſuch | 


times adhere very cloſe to it. [3.] How to 
cut the Bridle or Ligament wherewith tlie 
Tongue is. tied underneath. [4.] How to. 
make an Inciſion in the Batrachion, or the | 
Ranula. = e 7 
One to the Uzula, viz. how to cure it 
when it is relaxed, or gone into a Corrup- 
tion. | 

One to the Tonſils or Almonds of the 
Ears, viz. How an Inciſion muſt be made 
there when they are come into a Suppun- 
tion. 
One to the Faces, or Throat, viz. how 
a Fiſh- Bone, or any other ſharp Thing of 
that Nature, which Ricks in the Throat, 15] 
to be taken out. „s 

Two to the Mouth : [I.] How a Patient 
is to be fed, in which the Parts belonging to 
the Mouth are dried up. {2.] How a Patient 
is to be fed, who is not in a Condition to. 
raiſe up his Head: One! 


| Medica, Chirurgica, Wc. 


One to the Chin, viz. how to take out 
| Part of the Jaw-Bone, which 1s become 
rotten either by an Abſceſs or by the Draw- 
r 
150 the Ears there belong Four- ſeveral 
Qirurgical Operations: [ 1.] How: to 
make good that Part of the Ear which 's 
wanting or too (hort. [2.] How to open it 
when it is obſtructed either by a Caruncle 


by a Membrane. [3] How to take out 


ay external Thing that is fallen or con- 


eyed into the Far. [4.] How it is to be 


ing Things in them, out of Cel ſus. 


Jo the Neck likewiſe Four: [1.] How 
to cure the Bronchocele. [2.] How the ſtru- 
nous Ulcers or Swellings. [3.] How to 
reduce the Neck to its natural Poſition, 
when it is diſtorted by Defluxions of a 
Humour. [4.] How the Ajſpera Arteria is 
10 be perforated in the Angina. — 
Three to the Thorax: [1.] How to make 
Perforation in the Thorax in the Empyea- 
», [2.] How to cure a Fiſala in the Tho- 
ur, [z.] How to cure its Gibboſity. 
Four to the Breaſts: [I.] How to draw 
out the Nipples when they lie hidden within 


the Breaſts. [2.] How-to diſpel the conge- 


ki Milk. [3.] How to cut out the Cancer 
of the Brea 7A [4.] How to check the ex- 
aye Growth or Protuberancy of the Breaſts 
in Men. 

Nine of theſe Operations appertain to 
the Adomen: [1.] How to cure the 
old Intemperature of the Stomach by a 
Cautery. [2.] How to open an Abſceſs of 
tie Liver by a Cautery. [3.] How to apply 
i Cautery in the Scirrhas of the. Spleen, 
10 How to correct the Protuberancy of the 
arel, [5 .] How to cure the diſrupted Pe- 
nem, when the Skin remains entire, by 
ilirurgical Operation. [6.] How to tap 
ut the Water of the Abdomen in hydropi- 
al Perſons. [y.] How to manage the 
Wounds and the Sutures of the. Wounds of 
iz Abdomen. [S.] How to cure the Yarices 
the lower Belly. [o.] How to manage 


lt Abſceiſes and Fiſtalas of the Abdomen. 
Iwo to the Bladder : [1.] How to open 
be Paſſage for the Urine when ſtopd by the 
Yen 2.] How to cut and rake 
0M Out of the Bladder. 


by 
ut 


0 


Circumciſion on the 


vrated for the carrying of ſome orna- 


Aquoſa. [6. 


Len to the manly Yard : LI. ] How to co- 
ver the Glans of the Yard when it is not 


covered by the Prepuce. [2.] How to clear 


it from it when it is quite covered. [3.] How 
to draw or convey Rings through the Yards 
of young People. (4) How to adminiſter» 

repuce. [5.] How to 
draw ont a Stone that is fixed in the Uri- 
nary Paſſage. [G.] How to prevent the Heat 


of Urine in the Gonorrhaa, [7.] How to re- 


move the Caruncula, or cure an Ulcer in the- 


Urinary Paſſage. [S.] How to ſeparate the. 
Prepuce when it is grown to the Glans of the 
Yard. [o.] How to make an Aperture in 


the Glans that is imperforated. [10.] How 
to cure the Excreſcencies on the Glans of 
the manly Yard. - 


One to the | Groins, viz. how: to open ' 


Frags without any Danger to the Vel- 
1 . 


Six belong to the Teſticles: [1.] How - 


to cure the inteſtinal Ruptures, either with 
or without taking out of the Telticles. 
[2.] How to cure the Epiplocele. [3.] The 


| Hermia Aquoſa, or aqueous Rupture. [g.] The 


Sarcocele, [5.] The Hernia Carnoſa, eademque 
£ The Ramex: . 
Eight of the Chirurgical Operations 

belong to the natural Parts of Women: 
[1.] The Chirurgical Operation adminiſtred 
to Her maphrodites. [ 2. ] How to be aſſiſtant 
to Women that are incapable of carnal Co- 
pulation, by Reaſon of certain Imiſpoſi- 
tions in their genital Parts. [3.] How to 
make a Perforation in the Zhmen that is im- 
perforated. [A.] How to ſeparate or open 
the Lips of the Vulva when grown or clos'd 
up together. [5.] How to cure Excreſcen- 


cies or Abſceſſes within the Sinus of the 


Vulva. [6.] How to reſtore the Womb to 
its natural Situation, when it is fallen down. 
[7.] How to extract a dead Fætus. [S.] How: 


to extract the After-Burthen when left be- 


hind. . | 


Seven belong to the Anus t.] How to 


make a Perforation when the Anus is im- 
perforated. [2;] How to cure the Prociden- 
tia of the Anu. [z.] How the Condylomata. 


How the Excreſcencies. [5.] How the 
by Pitt, in Ano. 
the. [7.] The Hemorrhoides, or Piles. 


Icer of the Anus. [6.] The 


After 
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418 Bibliotheca 
After theſe 6ome in their due Courſe the 
Chirurgical Operations appertaining to the 


Limbs, or the Arms and Legs; ſome where- 


of are proper and peculiar to them, and 
ſome belong to thein in common with the 
other Parts of the Body. . 
There are no leſs than Twelve Chirurgical 
Operations appertaining properly to the 
Arms and Legs: [1.] How to make Iſſues in 
them, [2.] How to proceed in the Ampu- 
tation of theſe Members, when infected by 


3 Gangrene, or by a Sphacelus. [3.] How 


the Fingers that are grown together may be 
parted aſunder, or ſeparated. [4.] How a 
-Finger, when incurvated either by an Ulcer 
or by a Scar, 1s to be diſtended and made 
freight again. [5.] How a Joint that is left 
rigid is to be meliorated. [6.] The Hari, 
how to be cured. [/.] How the Valgi. 
[8.] The Nails, how to be managed. 
[.] How to cure the Pterygion, or Paneri- 
tium of the Nails. [10.] How to take out 
the Nail of the Great Toe, when turn d 
and grown inwards into the Fleth. 
[II.] How to take out the FVarices. And, 
6 2.] How to apply the Cautery to the 
Joints. | 


But as the Arms and Legs conſiſt of Fleſh 


and Bones, as well as the other Parts of the 


Body, they require alſo various Chirurgical 
Operations, according as either of theſe Parts 
are affected with ſome Diſeaſe. | 


In reſpect to the fleſhy Part, they require 


Three different Sorts of Chirurgical Opera- 
tions, becauſe the Fleſh ſuffers under Three 
Kinds of Diſeaſes, viz. a Tumour, a Wound, 

and an Ulcer. 


When there is a Tumour, it requires an 


Inciſion, and a Cleanſing of the Abfceis, 
and ſometimes that the Folliculus or Ceffizs, in 


which the Matter of the Abfceſs is contain- 


ed, be taken out. 


In Wounds there is required Deligation, 


a Suture, the Fibula, agglutinative Appli- 
cations; as allo how Arrows, Bullets, may 


Anatomica, 


made by Gun-ſhot may be cured. 
and fiſtulous. 


Chirurgical Operations required in theſ 


Solution of Continuity, which if it be 


Senſes. 


* 


be extracted out of the Wound, and thoſ 


EY 


Ihe Ulcers require Cauterizations by 
Help of the Searing- Iron, Hechally i 


Ulcers are. malignant, putrid, gangrenoug 
In Reſpect to the Bones, there are vations | 


Parts; for the Bones are much ſubject to: 


owing to an internal Cauſe, there ariſe x 
Caries, or Rottenneſs; but if from an ex. 


ternil-Cauſe, it is call'd a Fracture, which | mad 
is accompanied with a Wound, and ſome. ate 
times is without it. The Bones are ſubject 7] 
alſo to Luxations in their Joints, = 7 
The Firſt Chirurgical Operation here ir both 
made in the Fractures without a Wound, x; WA yith 
alſo in thoſe with a Wound, and is accom- pom 
pliſhed by the Means of Deligation, Ban- Wo 
dages, Ferule, Caſes, Cc. The Second is 3 l 
made when there is an ill Coaptation of the Wbſt 
fractured Bone. The Third in Luxations or I 
Diflocations of the Joints. The Fourth in knn 
the Cure of the Gammata, or Nodes. And! {ara 
the Fifth and laſt, in the Caries or Rotten- by pr 
neſs of the Bones. . 
From all which it is evident, That Chi- Crat 
rurgery is the moſt comprehenſive and moſt] by Bit 
noble, as well as the moſt uſeful Part of MM a Fir 
Phyſick, which Hippocrates, Galen, Cilſu, & W. 
and many other amongſt the molt celebrated} The 
ancient Phyſicians, have not been aſhamed to e m 
practice and make Uſe of in their own m- lech 
nual Operations. And as by the Chirurgi- u 
cal Operations ſuch Cures are accompliſhed, k! 
as are beyond the Reach of Medicaments) Ast 
ſo it is the more valuable Upon that Account, Ueli 
as alſo for its Certainty. Cetſ#s has not wilt? 
out great Reafon given this Judgment 0 mother 
Chirurgery, that Fortune or Chance has Incural 
conſiderable Share in the Effects of Medica un- 
ments; but that in Chirurgery it depend bebe 
altogether on the Operation, and that con t Re 
ſequently its Effects are obvious to due th; 


e _ i 


Medica,- Chirarg! ca, &c. 


— — 


* 


— wu 


Wound is a freſh Diviſion or Solution 
FX of the Continuity, being bloody, and 
made in the ſoft aud fleſhy Part by ſome. 
erna! Cauſe. 5 5 
The Wounds are either fonple or complica- 
El. Simple Wounds are thoſe which have 
xothing elſe but a bare Diviſion of the Fleſh, 
without being attended by any other Sym- 
noms. On the contrary, the complicated 
Wounds are never without ſome Symptoms, 
; Infammation, Contuſion, Loſs of the 
Wbſtance, C c. 1 5 

The Cauſes of the Wound are always ex- 
ternal, being ſuch Things as are capable to 
{parate the Parts; and this is done either 
by pricking, cutting, ſtriking, or hurting. 
The Wounds given by venemous or enraged 
Creatures are of the Firſt Kind, or elſe come 
U Bitings. The Wounds made by Bullets 
aFire-Arms belong to the ordinary Cauſes 
« Wounds, attended with Contuſions. 
The Signs belonging to external Wounds 


Fel is viſible 3 but the internal Wounds 
ae not fo ſoon diſcovered : Of which we 
full fay more in their proper Places. 

As to the Prognoſtick Part, it is a general 
Welton, Whether a Wound be mortal or. 
dat? which muſt not be confounded with 
uther Queſtion, Whether it be curable or 
curable? For there are abundance of 
Wounds that are not curable, or cannot be 
leled for a conſiderable Time, which for 
Reaſon are not mortal. Thus if a Per- 
& that is affected with the French Pox re- 


be cured; and may be ſaid to be incura- 

e Xcaule it will often degenerate into a 

Kind and ſtubborn Ulcer, but never- 

1 will not, as we ſaid before, prove 
U, | 

A call that a mortal Wound which of 


lty is attended with Death. This 


ae manifeſt, becauſe the Diviſion of the. 


Ws a Wound, it will prove very difficult 


m—— ll —— I 


{fmal TRACT of WOUNDS in General. Taken 
out of Monſieur St. Hilaire's Anatomy ef the Humane Body, 
ind its Diſeaſes, from the Third Edition printed at Paris, 1698. 


may happen either becauſe the Blood iſſues 
or ſtreams forth in ſo great a Quantity, that 


it is paſt all Remedy to ſtop it; or elſe be- 


cauſe one of the noble Viſcera, which is 
neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life, has re- 


ceived a conſiderable Wound. Tis alſo to 


be obſerved, not only how much the Part is - 
wounded, but alſo what Sympathy it has 
to another: As for Inſtance, if we find a 


ſhght Wound to be attended with Convul- 
ſions, you may conclude that a Nerve is 
wounded, and that it will prove mortal. 


To ſpeak in general, a Wound may be 
judged to be mortal, when the Motion and 
Diltribution of the Animal Spirits is inter- 


rupted or ſtop d; for whenever this happens, 
the Animal cannot live, but muſt dic, 


A Wound that has cut the ack Branch 


in the Leg aſunder is mortal, becauſe the 
Flux of Blood which enſues, is not to be 


ſtop'd. Tis for the ſame Reaſon that the ; 


deep Wounds of the Liver ate mortal, be- 


cauſe the great Veſſels that are encloſed in it 
will fend forth ſuch a Flut of Blood, as is 


nat to be enen d. | 
The Wounds of the Heart are not always 


mortal, if they are not very large, and pe- 
netrate into the Ventricles, but eſpecially 


into the Left Ventricte. The ſuperficial 
Wounds of the Heart, which touch only 
the muſcular Parenchyma, are not mortal, 
though ſomctimes Death follows upon them, 


by Reaſon of the large Veſſels of the Lungs, 
which have been impaired by the Inſtru- 


ment in 1ts Paſſage to the Heart. 

Ihe Wounds of the Inteſtines, Stomach, 
and of the Bladder, do: ſcarce ever admit 
of a Conlolidation, by Reaſon of their ner- 
vous Contexture, which renders them very 
dangerous, and Death often enſues. 

The Wounds of the Tendinous Part of 
the Diaphragma will not reunite, unlets they 
are very ſmall , and conſequently they be- 

| COLNE 
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420 Bibliotheca Auatomica. 
come mortal, becauſe they hinder Reſpira- 
tion, and are very ſubject to Inflammations. 


FA 
* 


Acids; for the Blood being carried ue 3 


the Head with a very rapid Motion, tha 4 


The Wounds of the Brain are different. 
Thoſe that wound only the cortical Sub- 
: ance, without any conſiderable Contuſion, 
are leis dangerous, provided they are right- 


ly managed; but thoſe that penetrate very 


deep into the Medullary Subſtance are-molt 


commonly mortal. = 
All the Wounds that are attended with a 
great Inflammation, a continual Fever, Con- 


vulſions, and other pernicious i ag = mt 


are very dangerous. Thoſe of the Nerves 


and Tendons are likewiſe not without Dan- 


ger, by Reaſon of the Convulſions: A cer- 
' tain Seroſity iſſues from them, which is no- 


thing elſe but an extravaſäted Lympha. . If 


a Nerve or Tendon is cut quite aſunder, 
. there is much leſs Danger than if they are 
only a little wounded. 3 
The Pricking of a Nerve or Tendon is at- 
tended with very dangerous Symptoms, 
which are not to be ſeen if they are cut 
quite through : (I.) For when a Nerve 18 
only prick'd, the Courſe of the Animal Spi- 
rits is not interrupted in the Muſcle, into 
which the Nerve is diſperſed. On the con- 
rary, they flow thither in a much greater 
Quantity, by Reaſon of the Irritation 
which is occalion'd by the extravaſated 
Juices in the other Fibres of tlie ſame ner- 
vous String. (2.) Becauſe when a Nerve is 


prickd, tis the exterior Membrane of the 


Nerve (which is of a moſt exquiſite Senſe) 
rather that is prick'd, than the medullary 
Part of the Nerve. (3.) When the Mem- 
_ brane of the Nerve is diſturbed, the Inte- 
guments of the Brain, of the Cerebellum, 
and the Spinal Marrow, muſt of Neceſſity 
ſuffer likewiſe by Conſent, which conſe- 
quently mult cauſe a Convulſion. (4.) As 
the particular Convulſion in one peculiar 
Part oxwes its Origine to the Pricking or Ir- 
Litating of a Nerve of that Part, being vel- 
licated by an acrious Humour; ſo the uni- 
verſal Convulſion of the whole Body can- 
not be produced by any Thing elſe, than by 
the acrious Humours or Salts, which corrode 
the Membranes of the Brain, of the Cere- 
bellum, and of the Spinal Marrow. Of this 
we ſce every Day molt fatal Conſequences 
in Burning Feyers, and in ſome other Diſ- 


caſes, wherein the Blood is over- ſtack d with 


Nerve is ſubject to more 


acrious Vapours that are ſeparated from it 
do moſt violently vellicate No membranous ; 
Parts contained within the Head, and pi 
duce moſt dreadful Convulſions, - Fe 
From what has been faid, it is eſte to 
conceive, why the lunple Pricking cf 
Ne anger than when 
it is cut quite aſunder; for when it is quite 
leparated, its Extremities draw backwards © 
and the adjacent Fleſh which covers it d 
fends it againit the Action or Force of the 
Acids and of the Air : For the Air is very 
noxious to the Wounds of the Nerves aul 
Tendons, becauſe it contains, among others; 


many acrious Particles, which ariſe front 
moſphere. 5 | hae; 

When we ſee the purulent Matter in ! 
Wound brought to a Concoction, as they 
call it, it is a good Sign, and thews, that 1 
the Wound is in a fair Way of Conſolida. 
tion. In the Heat of the Summer even the 
ſlighteſt Wounds are not altogether without 
Danger, by Reaſon of certain Symptoms + 
that are apt to ſupervene in that Seaſon, as } 
the Gangrene, Cc. For during the exceſſive. 


tlie terreſtrious Bodies, and fill up the A 


Heat of the Summer Seaſon, the Blood i 


not ſo ſpirituous as in the Winter, becauſe | 
a conſiderable Quantity of it is duſipated 


by Tranſpiration. 3 

The exceſſive cold Seaſon is no leſs db 
noxious to the Wounds than the violent 
Heat, becauſe the Cold coagulates the nu- 
tritious Juices, and checks the -nſenfible 
Tranſpiration, which often cauſes Inflam * 
mations, Gangrenes, CG. 

The ancient Authors tell us, That it is} 
a very bad Sign when me meet with a large 
Wound without'a Tumour ; bur according! 
to the Moderns, it is much better if it be 
without a Tumour, than to be too much 
tumefied; for, ſay they, when there is nd 
Tumour, tis a Sign that the Juices are not 
ſtop'd in their Courſe, and that on the con- 
ttary, when the Wound is attended with z 
great Tumour, that the Tabali, or {mill 
Pipes of the Part are compreſs, and that 
the Juices have not their due Courſfſe. 


Wounds that have been expoſed for a long 
Time to the Air, do moſt commonly gan 


grene, which is owing to the acid ken 
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1 Air. Wounds made by Fire-Arms 
more dangerous than any other 


rus the Bullet makes in its Paſſage athwart 


x ond Wounds, and thoſe made by the 
pitings of venemous Creatures, are exceed- 
ng dangerous; and if you do not provide 
oper Antidotes, they prove mortal. Lis 
much more difficult to reunite. a round 
Wound than thoſe where the Lips touch 
together. | © 
The Wounds that penetrate into the 
Head, into the Breaſt, and Belly, are much 
more dangerous than Fleſh-Wou nds. The 
Wounds occaſion d by the Stinging of 


* "LOT 4 2 
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Waſps and other Inſects are dangerous, be- 
cauſe they may be followed by Inflamma- 
tions, Convulſions, a Gangrene, and ſome- 
times Death enſues, eſpecially if the Wound 
be given by a Scorpion. Fa 
if we cc, ſider, that the Inſects which 
wound us with their Sting do emit a.corro- 
ſive Liquor like an Aquafortis, and that this 
Sting is as hard as a Horn, 'tis manifeſt, thar 
whenever ſuch an Animal docs wound 2 
Man, its Sting muſt of Neceſſity penetrate 
very- deep into the Nerves, Tendons, or 
membranous Parts. This Sting 1s hollow 
like a {mall Syringe, through which the In- 
ſect ſpurts out the Liquor when he gives the 
Wound. | 8 
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Thc TABLE relating to PL: B0touwr, the Operations for the 
TEETH and the NAILS, Ge. 


No I, repreſents the Inſtruments, Bandages, &c. belonging to the Opera- 
tron of Phlebotomy in the Arm. 


4. The Lancet-Caſe, ” 
3 A Lancet open'd with an obtuſe An- 


Be | 3 
E, F. Three ſmall Porringers. 


6. A ſmall Compreſs. 
H. The Band or Roller. 


J, 4 The Two Extremities of the ſaid Rol- 
= 


Neo II. repreſents the Inſtruments, Bandages, &c. belonging to Veneſet;on 
e Tr in the Foot. 5 


J. The Ligature. 
„ 
E. A pretty thick Compreſs. 


F. The Band or Roller. 
&. The Bandage. 


No III. repreſents the Inſtruments, Bandages, &c. belonging to the Opera- 
trons of Phlebotomy, and of Arteriotomy on the Head. 


\ A Handkerchief twiſted together. 


. A Compreſs. 


H. A ſmall Compreſs, . 
J. A Band or Roller. 
G, The Lancet. 1 
L. The Compreſs. | 
M. The Band or Roller. 


N IV. gives you A Delineation of the ſeveral Inſtruments belonging to the 


4. The Pincers. 
6. The Scalpel. 


Operations for the Gums and the Teeth. 
; The Inſtrument call'd the Crooked. + 


D. The Lancet. | 


tt E The 


* 
% 


r 
F. Another Inſtrument with a Screw, for 
the Opening of the Teeth 


Bibliotheca 


G. The Horn wherewith to convey Food 
through a broken Tooth into the Mouth, 

H, H. Tooth-picks. ; | 

3. I. Quills for the ſame Uſe. 

K, XK. Little Spunges for the Cleanſing of 
the Teeth. | 

JV. The Screw whereon to fcrew the ſeve- 
ral Inſtruments made Uſe of for the 
Teeth. A 

O. An Inſtrument call'd the Dechauſſoir. 


2, Q, 2. Certain Rugines for the Teeth. 


. The Lancet. 
H. A Pledget. 
No VI. repreſents what is neceſſ 
= 8 cency of the 
A. An Inciſion-Knife call'd the Biſoury. 
C. The Siſlars. e 8855 
D, D. The Bourdenets or Doſſils. 


Anatomica, 
S. Files for the Teeth, © 


— LE 


ginal. 


T HE Bandages being very numerous, 
this Author has taken peculiar Care to 
reduce them to a very moderate Number. 
As for Inſtance, the Bandages belonging 
to the Head he reduces to Iwo on:y, vis. 
the folded Handkerchief and the Sling with 


Four Ends or Tails. Thoſe of the Thorax 


to the Napkin only; and. thoſe of the 
Limbs to 1everal Convolutions of a Koller, 
which are called Rounds or Tarnings, and 
Edging:, He calls Fillets and Rollers cer- 


- 


? 


Roller is brought 


7. Another Rugine. Rs 3 ou 

JJ — 4. 

A. An actual Cautery, 0 

(I.) A Dentiſcalpium. a 8 Clot 

(2.) A Denticulmn, or Denise, 155 

033 I Polyca us, Or Pelican. cheſe 

(4.) A Kind of an Elevatory, | « th 

(5.) An Jzpulſorium, tan tis | 

(6.) A Roſegra, or Root-Draver, Wl «: 

LEE == or Nippers, call'd the Re. WW 

(8.) A Pair of Tacifive Tenaills, W . 

I - E 

| 3 a 55 : 1 1 =_ ulc 

No V. repreſents the Inſtruments belonging to the Panaritium, or Abſceſs „ . 

wnder the Nails of the Fingers | 9 _ 

„ _ 

A. A Thumb or Finger-Caſe, with its MI = © 

Se: 5}. e mT 

A the Cure of the vitions Excre f- : at 

ail of the Great Toe. MJ 

ll fl jc 

F. A Compreſs. {will 

G. A ſmall Band or Fillet. row arc 

5 and are 

tomak 

| ” Y . - WM wth 

— ä — ee 

Some General DIRECTIONS for Bandages, Tents, n! 

Pledgets, Doffils, and ſome other Things relating to Dreſſing I bn, 

of WOUNDS. Taken out of Monſieur Le Clerk, Phy- 1 a Þ 

5 „ 5 17. 5 . here v 

ſician in Ordinary to the French King, his Treatiſe of Ban. | N. 

f i Ken: 

dages and Dreſſings, by Way of Abſtract from the French Or! 17 
| ok leer 

nt 

tain Eieces of Einen Cloth, very narrow . Roller u 

in Reſpect to their Length; and a circular e Rr 

Bandage, when a Part 15-10 roil'd that the WW dzęe 

Rounds or Turns above do exactly cover thoſe Y 1 the 

beneath. 5 f 9 1 x 0 

But a. Bandage with Edgings is made by the 

the Help of 's Ratler; carried, up and down % kr. 

obliquely, ſo as that the firſt Rounds are. * Yo! 

not covered by the next. 0 alen 

A creeping Bandage he calls that where a E en t 

g in ſucha N the o. 


ound. a Part in , 


* 

5 

$5.7. 
7 E 
1 ö 
52 

Ws 


leave 4 


{4 Aalen to ſhift the Heqd out of one 


EE 1 


— 


Manner 28 hat the Convolutions of it do 
Fpace betwixt one another, without 
rouching each _—_— 7 

Rollers, ſays he, mult be made of ſtrong 


Cloth, yet ſo as not to be yew, for it will 
be 0 aft, and that without any Liſts; for 


* 


theſe being not apt to give Way, or ſtretch, 


« the middle Part of the ' Rojlex will do, 
dis will grow flack, and ſo make the Ends 
& a fracturd Bone to patt from each other. 
He fays, that when a Part is to be roll'd, 
you mult end with a Round or Two about 
x, and to be ſure not to forget to turn back 
the End of the Roller, for fear the Roller 
ould elſe break through the Threads. 
That in all Fractures and Diſlocations the 


Roller mult be ſtreight, yet ſo as not to in- 


 tacept the Circulation of the Blood, for 
kar of a Mortification or Gangrene, 


hee calls a Roller with one Head when it 
is rofled up at one End only; and with 
Two Heads, when it is rolled up at both 
Ends. „ 5 

He adviſes in general, That you ſhall un- 
fold your Roller as little as can be, becauſe 
twill elſe be troubleſome ; but that when 
jou are to apply a Roller with Two Ends, 
nd are to bring one over the other, in order 
tomike Circumvolutions on the Part; you 
muy then undo a great Part of it, that fo 
ae of the Ends may paſs over the other 
lie fmoother :- That in the Rolling of a 
tan Part of an unequal Bulk, ſuch as a 
liz, in order to avoid making of a Purſe as 
were whereabouts the Calf is, you are to 
liy a Finger on that Part of the Roller 
nere you intend to bring it back, and ſo 
mate a Pleat every Round, whilſt the Part 


$ kffen1r;g ; or elfe you may apply to the. 


laid 
Nalle | | | e 
Unt you muſt take Care to faſten your 
der well at the Beginning, by making 
* Rounds about the Part; and if it be a 
Gage with Two Heads, then to begin 
Wy the Middle of it, ſo that the. Two 
iv be on the upper Side of the Roller. 

i the Rolling of a fractured Part, you 
+l ways keep it Ready with one Hand, 
ths carry the Roller round with 
Cle, and to alternatively as Yor are 


and 


Part gradually Compreſſes under the 
: 


= 


vite oller : 


* ee - 8 TRE: | 25 5 
"That before your le G 2 Dim 


you muſt always cleanſe the Wounds with 
the Edge of the Spatula, which elſe would. 
produce ſ{ma}l Ulcers under the Incrufta- 
tions; and if you ſhould deferit tilt afier- 


wards, too iich Air will, enter into the 
Wound! For which Reafon it'is allo; that 
you ſhalf' not take off one Dreſſing before 


the other is ready at Hand. 


be Emplaſter ſays he, is not to be ap- 
plied a Second Tume no more than a Roller, 


when it has taken up a great deal of the pu- 


_ Tulent Matter; afid when this Matter is to 


be taken from a Wound, it muſt not be 


done by wiping it, but only by preſſing it 


> 


gently out with a little Lint, eſpecially 


when the Wound begins to incline towards: 


Healing; but that it there be any Sinuoſ- 
tres in the "Wound, not to dwell too long 


upon the Uſe of Rags or Tents, but to 
ſyringe them With proper Liquids And a9 
to the Fractares, he adviſes you always to 
ſteep the Rollers and Compreſſes in lome. 
Wine, Oxycrate, Cc. to prevent De- 


warm 
fluxions upon the Parts. Ts 
Concerning Lint, Pledgets , . Doſſils, 
Tents, &c. he 

ing Directiont. 


- 
— 


Lint is to be made of ſuch Rags as are not 
too old, wltich are to be cut abont the. 
Largeneſs of the Palm of a Hand: Theſe 
muſt be drawn Thread by Thread, and the 
Threads to be laid by the Sides of one ano-- 


ther. 


you have Occaſion for. 


Doſlſils- are made of Lint alfo, which 
muſt be drawn between the Thumb and: 


the Fore- Finger: Bend it then in the Mid- 


die, to raiſe. its Ends ; which done, you 
roll 


gives us the follow-- 


When you are to make a Pledget of this 
Lint, you muſt take a Handful of it, or in 

roportion to the Bigneſs of the intended 
Pledget, and draw it in the other Hand, by 
clapping your Thumb upon it. Now the 
Threads mutt croſs each other, to keep them 
the better together: Then turn the Lint. 
quite. round, to raiſe the Ends of the 
Threads, lay it on the Back of the Hand, 
and with the Palm of the other rub it till 
it be cloſe enough, and of ſucli a Figure as 
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5 lronsiy together berrcen bet! 
roll it ſtroneiy together between beth 
Hands, of ſuch 1 nds as Occaſion re- 

quires. | 
or elſe of ſmall Pieces of Linen Cloth. 
Ihe finallex Sort. are made of Lint, almoſt 
in the fame Manner as Doſſils are; with 
-this Difference only, That they muſt be cut 
at the End with a Sort of Head, to prevent 
their falling into the ſmall Orifices of the 
Wound, which they are deſigned for to 
keep open, in order to give Time for the dif- 
een the purulent Matter. 3 
But thoſe made of Linen Cloth are of the 
larger Sort, and contrived in the following 
Manner: The Chirurgeon takes a ſmall 
fquare Piece of a Rag at one of its Corners, 
-and rolls it betwixt the Thumb and Fore- 
Finger, making one of its Extremities poin- 
ted, but ſo as that it gtows bigger gradually 
towards the other End. Over this he rolls 
another Piece of Cloth, and continues to 
do this till the Tent be according to his 
Mind, and big enough for the Wound: 
Then he blunts the pointed End a little, for 
fear of hurting the Bottom of the Wound: 

He flits the upper or thicker End. tranfver- 

ſedly; and after all cuts it with the Siftars 

lengthways, to give it a Head: And becaule 
theſe Sorts of Tents are deſigned tor large 

Wounds or Orifices, he mutt tie a Thread 

to them. 5 {= 

Whenever a Roller with one Head will 
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"Tents, faxs he; are made either of Lint, 


| 


ſerve the End of che Chirurg ha. 
ple . 600 


And 
nel 


Avery narrow Roller muff be folded, 
the End, and then be kept betwixt 5b 
Finger and the Thumb. of the Left Hay 
and the other End in the Right Hang . 
tween the Little Finger and the Aung; - 
Then let him put the Thumb of the Riel 
Hand on its Head, and the Fore. Finger |; 
neath, and roll it cloſcly betwixt the Two 
Thumbs and the Fore- Fingers. 


3 — — . DIR 6. 4 


2 


A middling Roller ay kept bet on 
the Fingers of the Left Hand N.. 1 1 me 
Feners, 10 as to put the Thumb of 11, ring 
Right Hand on the Head, and the Fore-fi; 4 5 
ger beneath. 5 | 8 

Large Rollers may be kept betwixt 1h 1 
Fingers of both Hands: And in und ole 
2 Roller, it muſt be gathered into a Hap 85 
without which it would be very trouble Wes 
ma. 1D 1 ES + 
For the reſt, he adviſes Ins Chirurze . 
in the Applying, as well as in the Drawii Nor tt 
off of the Dreiſing, to ſhew ſomething 3 
Tenderneſs, but nothing of Fear, ki | 1 

mould be zudged thereb 1ncapable FL 
doing his Duty, Cc. For the funk tht are 

Particulars of which, we will rer il musica! 

Reader to the before- named Treatiſe it fe Ie recef 

it beiug tranſlated into Engliſh ſome I bers t] 

lincs -: © | lo its be 

" amoſt ir 

- — lach as 
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Of the INST 


TI S impoſſible to practice Chirurgery 
Ea without proper Inſtruments. The 
Ancicnts have lett us many Deſigns of them 
in their Writings: But it mult be ſaid, to 
the eternal Praiſe of our modern Chirur- 
geons, that the Inſtruments they make Uſe 
of are much more commodious, and not ſo 
grots as thoſe of the Angents. They have 
not only retrenched ſome of the ancient In- 
{truments that were too groſs and uſeleſs, 
but have allo much amended and perfected 
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1 So: ; a 5 Kom any 
thoſe they have retained, and inv ente M lar 
ny new. ones. ; Tang of 
We look upon the Chirurgical Inſtum k 1 
as a Second Cauſe which is aſſiſtant of 1 to cc11c4; | 
ſervient to ſomethiug, if guided by n! Of the 
duſtrious Hand; fo that the Hand ad Litions, 
Inſtrument are Two efficient Cauſes, non, 
out which a Chirurgical Operation lets, by 
not be effected; with this Difference Nl i 27 e 
theleſs, that the Hand is the principal e 


the Me 


becauſe it ptoduces and directs 


o the Inſtrument; ſo that the other is no 
more than a ſubordinate Cauſe. a 

among theſe Inſtruments, the Chirurge- 
ns have ſome in common with ſeveral other 
Artiſans, As the Siſſars, the Needles, the Ra- 
fore, or Knives; others belong to the Chi- 
furgeons in particular, as the Lancet. 

Among thoſe that belong properly to the 
Chirurgeons, ſome are call'd General, be- 
aule they are ſerviceable in ſeveral Diſtem- 
rers, and divers Parts of the Body, as is the 
rite call d the Biffoury in French; and others 
which are actually proper or particular, be- 
cuie they are adapted to and employed in 


the Body; fuch is the Trepan in the Fra- 
cures of the Skull. 
Reaſon and Experience muſt be your 
Cudes in the due Application of theſe In- 
fumes. The Firſt inſtructs us how to 
choole tuch an Inſtrument as is ſuitable to 
cur pretent Intentions; and the Second 
makes us dcxtrous and bold in the Manage- 
nent ot it: There being nothing that is 
more likely to infuſe Courage into an Ope- 


nor, than the Uſe of ſuch Engines as have 


km approved by him by frequent Experi- 
ence, and good Succels. 

among all thoſe different Inſtruments 
ttat are or may be made Ule of in the Chi- 
turgica! Operations, there are ſome which 
rm Heceſſary to put them in Execution, and 
lers there are which are ſubſervient only 
to its better Accompliſhment. There is an 
incl infinite Number of the Firſt Kind, 
uh as ferve to ſeparate a Continuity, to 
Func what is ſeparated, to draw out what 
£:07918n and noxious, &c. Thele are ſuch 


C 


& tand us in great Stead in many Caſes, 


Fire we could ſcarce expect any Relict 


3 : 8 . . 
tem the Application of Medicines, nor 


nem any other Remedies ; as for Inſtance, 


5 what Means is it poſſible to promote the 
Iunz of Urine out of the Bladder, when 
las loſt its Reſſort, but by a Probe; or 
o ccuch a Cataract without a Needle? 
Or the Second Sort are the Beds, Benches, 
ons, Cc. which ſerve to facilitate the 
Option, and which are allo almoſt num- 
elde, but mult not be neglected, becauſe 
«FT arc 1ublervient to the Accompliſhment 


1 


C its Work. 
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But it is Time we ſhould come to a parti- 
cular Examination of the Chirurgical In- 
ſtruments. 


A. The Siſſars are the moſt common In- 
ſtruments belonging to Chirurgery: The 
biggeſt of all are thoſe that ſerve for the 
Cutting of Bandages, Compreſſes, Plaiſters 
and being deſizn'd for all Manner of coarſe 
Buſineſs, they are conſequently ſtronger, 
and tuned for ſuch Purpoſes. 

B. The Incifon-Sifſars are much finer, 
thinner, and longer. It has a ſmall Button 
at the Extremity of one of its Blades, being 


rain Difeaſes and in certain Parts only of made on Purpoſe to hinder the Wound 


from being pricked, and contequently from 
cauſing freth Pains in the affected Part when 
it is inſerted into the Wound. The Edge 
of the Blade of thefe Siſſars mult be very 
{harp and keen, in order to make them cu; 
the more eaſie and quick, and conſcquentiy 
to cauſe the leaſt Pain to the Patient. 

C. There 1s another Sort of Siſſars allo. 
which are call'd the crooked or currcd Sii- 
ſars, both the Blades being incurvated, fos 
the Conveniency of making Inciſions in 
thoſe Parts or Places where. there is no Op- 
portunity of making Ulſe of the ſtreight 


Siffars. It has alio a {mall Button at the 


Point of the exterior Blade, or Lamina, be- 
ing the ſame that 1s always conveyed into 
the Wound that is to be dilated. And here 
it is to be obſerved, that a Chirurzeon muſt 
not handle his Siſſars after the lame Manner 
as the Women and Taylors do, who put 
their Thumb into one, and the Zadex into 
the other round Hole or Ring; but he mult 
put the Annular Finger into the Second 
Hole inſtead of the Index, that ſo he may 
be able to manage them with more Dexterity 
and Strength ; for by this Means the Index 


and the Middle Finger will reſt upon the 


Branches of the Siflars, and will guide them 

the better 1n the Operation. | 
D. The Raſor is the moſt ancient among 
all the other Chirurgical Inſtruments. In 
former Times they made moſt frequently 
Uſe of it in all the Operations where Inci- 
ſions or Exciſions were required; but beisg 
not firm or ſteady at the Handle or Haft, 
and there being other much more uſcſu] 
Utenſils of that Kind invemed ſincc, we 
K k k ca 


Bot 


1 
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ſcarce make any other Uſe of it now than 
to ſhave or clear the Places from the Hairs, 
where it is required it ſhould be ſmooth. 

E. The Diſſecting-RKniſe, was indeed in- 
vented and appropriated to Anatomical Dit- 
ſections, but is nevertheleſs ſerviceable alſo 
in divers Chirurgicat Operations, as in thoſe 
Amputations where the Fleſh and Mem- 
' branes are to be cut away, as betwixt the 
Two Bones of the Arm and the Leg, before 
we apply the Saw. This Inſtrument is 
ſharp-edged on both Sides, with a Handle 
of Bone or Ivory, which being thin and 
fat at the Extremity, is adapted for the ſe- 
parating of the membranous and fibrous 
Parts in the Anatomical Diflections or Pre- 

parations. ; 
F. There is another Sort of a Diſſecting- 
Knife, with a Back, i. e. having but One 
tharp Edge; and the Blade is incurvated. It 
is very ſerviceable in caſe we are to looſen 
the Fleſh from the Body, when we are to 
embalm it, or ſet up a Skeleton. 

G. There is another Sert of an Inſtru- 
ment belonging to Diſſections, call Arrigne 
(in French). Formerly it uſed to have Iwo 
crooked pointed Ends or Hooks; but this 
having been found tnconvenient, 1t 1s made 
only with one now. This Hook was de- 
Gen'd for the taking Hold of and holding 
up of a Veſſel or Ligament , by a Servant 
er Aſſiſtant in the Anatomical Diſſections. 
When we are to make Uſe of them in Chi- 
rurgical Operations, we muſt take ſuch as 
| have bluntiſh Points, for fear that if they 
thould wound ſome ſenſible Part, they 
might cauſe exceſſive Pains and Convulſions. 

H. The Lancet is the molt neceſſary of 
all the Chirurgical Inſtruments ; without 
which, a Chirurgeon cannot adminiſter the 
moſt common Operation belonging to his 
Profeſſion :- I mean Phlebotomy. Some are 
for. very ſmall and ſharp-pointed Lancets ; 
others are for having them ſomewhat 
broadiſh. The Firſt alledge, that they are 
better able to guide the Point of their Lan- 
cet into the Vein; and by raiſing it higher 
or lower, make the Orifice ſuch as they 
would have it: But the others pretend, that 
with the Help of a broadiſh Lancet, they 
can make the Orifice wide enough without. 
being: obliged; to. thruft: the Inſtrument 
within: the Vein, and conſequently bleed 


Anatomic, 
without any conſiderable Pain, which: 
cauſed not ſo much by the Fang l 
Pricking of the Vein, as by the Raiſin 2 
Cutting of 1t upwards, Thoſe that Im 
Uſe of are neither very broad nor v 
{malt ; fo that in Bleeding I raiſe my at 
cet but a very little, and conſequently fo 
Pain is very inconſiderable. The Handle : 
commonly of Tortoiſe-ſhell: It muſt he 
ſmall, and made of Two Pieces join d top; 
ther, to keep them clean. Tis a Milk: 
to have them tipp'd with Silver, becauſc , 
makes them more heavy. | 

J. There is another Sort of a. Lancet 
which is much bigger than the before-mey. 
tioned, being intended for ſuch Operation 
where long and deep Openings are requird 
ſuch as cannot be accompliſhed by the {majj 
Lancet. Neither the Point nor the Edge 
ought to be too thin and tharp in this lag 
Lancet, Jeſt it ſhould turn er blunt when 
it happens to touch upon ſome hard Men. 


branes or Fleſh, For the reſt, a Lancet 


ought to be very flat, and well paliſhed, by 
which Means it may make the Orifice of the 
Vein the flenderer, and. conſequently more 
caſte to be healed up. 

X. The Inſtrument that is call the 
Probe is very ſmall, round, and ſmooth all 
over, excepting at one End, where it is pro- 
vided with a ſmall Head, to prevent its 
pricking the Wound that is to be ſearched; 
However there is a Difference betwixt the 
Probes, both in Reſpect of their Bigneſs and 
Length. 'Tis by the Means of the Probe 
we are made ſenſible of the Depth of a 
Wound, and which Way it goes: Tis by 


the Probe we underſtand whether ſoine ex 


traneous Matter is lodged within it; whe: 
ther it has penetrated quite through, and 
whether it has reached to the Bones: And 
to be ſhort, it is the Probe that gives us the 
Firſt Inſight we ftand in need of to proceed 
towards 1ts Cure, | | 
L. There is alſo. a flat Probe, which. 
ſtands us in no ſmall Stead in thoſe Places 


where the round Probe has no Admittance; 


as for Inſtance, in the Fiſſures of the Bones, 
or the Separation of the Skull, which makes, 
it to be no leſs uſeful-than the Firſt Probe. 


. There is 2 Third Sort. of a. Pr#, 


hollowed. out in, the Nature of: a Guttet, 
haying, 4 Concavity, liks a Pipe through 
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: neth, to conduct the Point of ſuch 
ade as are to make an Inciſion. 
1 upon this Account that it is much big- 
| rand mueh ſtronger than the Two prece- 
Jing; and it has Two ſmall Handles at its 
Rvernty, by which the Chirurgeon keeps 
i Ready with his Left Hand whilſt he per- 
©-ms the Operation. Theſe Probes are moſt 
-ammonly made of Iren; but thoſe of 
Clyer are much better. is 
V. The Inſtrument call'd the Bifoary is 
fequently uſed by the Chirurgeons, and 
ire of different Sorts: The Firſt has a ſharp 
ken Edge all along one Side; but on the 
aber, which is call'd its Back, this ſharp 
lee reaches but half Way. It may be laid 


dock watds and forwards like a Lancet where- 


with we open an Abſceſs, and is uſed ſome- 
times inſtead of it; for it is very ſervice- 
able in making Inciſions of divers Sorts, 
but eſpecially in thoſe of the Head. 1 need 
not tell you, that when you make Uſe of 
theſe Inftruments, you mult take Hold with 
your Fingers immediately by the Blade, 
wach turn in the Handle, which ſerve alſo 
to the Hand inſtead of a Counter-Ballance 
luring the Operation. 

0. There is another Sort of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, call'd the „freight Biſtoury, becauſe it 
| dors not turn in its Handle backwards as the 
former, but ſtands in a ſtreight Line, with its 
Handle like a common Knife. It cuts on- 
yon one Side, its Back being flat or broad. 
vmetimes we put a ſmall Button of Wax 
* its Point, to prevent its hurting any 


fithn a Wound. This Inſtrument is very 
leu to the Chirurgeons in the Field. 
. A Third Sort of this Inſtrument is 
alld the crooked Biſtoury, ſhaped like un- 
lb Falf- Moon, the keen Edge of the 
lade being on the Inſide, and the Back 
. tie Outſide. They are diftinguiſh'd in- 
Ural, middling, and Iarge. Theſe laſt are 
eld the crooked Knives, and are deſign'd 
r large Operations: However we never 
Mit Ule of the crooked Knife, excepting in 
Caſes where the freight will not an- 
* dur End; as for Inſtance, when in the 
ation of the Bubonocele, we are to dilate 
1 Kings of the Muſculus Obliquus Deſcen- 
ind then we put the Point of the 


lang, when we are obliged to convey it 
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Biſtoury within the Pipe of the hollow Probe, 
and ſo we may ſupercede to fix a Button 
to the Extremity of the Blade. : 

„ The Spatula is a very neceſſary In- 
ſtrument for Chirurgcons, wherewith they 
muſt make their Plaiſters, and ſpread the 


Ointments upon the Pledgets. It ought ta 


be pretty ſtrong, broader at one End than 
at the other, flat on one Side, and convex 
on the oppoſite Part. Thoſe that are made 
of Silver are much neater and cleaner than 
thoſe of Iron. | 


R, The Inſtrument call'd by ſome the 


Ayrtle- Leaf, from its Reſemblance, is by 


others call'd a Demiſpatula, becauſe it bears 
ſome Reſemblance to the Figure of a Sp4- 
tula, but that it is always pointed at the 
End, not quite ſo broad, but thicker. It 
ſerves for the cleanſing of the outward Parts 
of the Wound, it being ſhaped at its Extre- 
mity like an Ear-pick, wherewith we pull 
ſome extraneous or adventitious Bodies out 
of the Ear, or ſome ſmall Stones that are 
fix d within the Urethra. 

S. There is another Inſtrument, call'd 
likewiſe the Myrtle-Leaf, which is much 
ſlenderer than the former, and ſharp-edged 
only half Way, being crooked like a Hook 
at 1ts Extremity : Beſides that, it ſerves for 
the ſame Uſes that the former does. It is 


made Uſe of in Diſſections, to ſeparate the 


Membranes and the Filaments. I have al- 
ways employed it with good Succeſs in the 


Operations of the Bubonocele, wherein I pre- 


fer it before the Inſtruments that have ſharp 
Edges, for fear of wounding the Inteſtine. 
7. The Elevatory is an Inſtrument which 


has obtained its Denomination from its Uſe, 


They are of different Figures; of which, 


more in the following particular Operations. 


But that which I am ſpeaking of here is 
turned or incurvated at both its Extremities, 


one of which is four- ſquare, and the other 


round. The Firſt is to be conveyed into 
long and large Openings, and the latter in- 
to the round Holes. They are both inden- 
ted on the Inſide, to prevent their Slip- 
ping aſide under the Bone that is to be lifted 
* Sometimes it is made Uſe of alſo for 
the Extracting of ſome foreign Bodies, ſuch 
as Bullets, Pieces nf Granadoes, Cc. But 
the main on 1 
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lift or raiſe up a Piece of a Bone that is 
thruſt inwards upon the Dara Mater. 

F. The Chirurgeons uſe Pincers or Twre- 
zers of divers Sorts and Figures, which 
have taken their Denominations from ſuch 
Things as they have a near Reſemblance to, 
as to the Beak of a Raven, Cc. Each of 
theſe have allo their peculiar Uſes, as will! 
be thewn hercafter in the particular Ope- 
rations. But there is a Pair of Pinchers 
which are ſo generally uſeful, that a Chi- 
rurgeon ought never to ſtir abroad without 
carrying them about him; and I would ad- 
viſe them rather to be of Silver than of 
Iron, becauſe this laſt is apt to turn ruſty. 
The ſuperior Extremity of this Pair of Pin- 
cers ſerves to pull the Hairs, or ſome Splin- 
ters of Bones, becauſe it has a Spring that 
keeps them conſtantly open; and the infe- 
rior Branches being longer than the ſupe- 
rior, they are very ſerviceable in taking 
Doſſils out, or reconveying them into a 
Wound. 

X. The Needle is alſo a uſeful Inftru- 
ment of Chirurgery, and is uſed upon ſo 
many Occaſions, that Chirurgeons ought to 
be provided with ſeveral Sorts of them; 
of which there will be ſufficient Occaſion 
to treat more at large hereafter in the Ope- 
rations of the Sutures. But thoſe that are 
moſt commonly uſed in Anatomy are 
{treight ſharp- pointed Needles, the Two 
Sides of which grow a little broader, and 
are ſharp-edged to their Middle: The re- 
maining Part is round, and has a Hole or 
Eye, through which you put the Thread. 
They are u1cd to few up a Body after a pub- 
lick Anatomical Demonſtration, as allo 
when a Body is embalmed. 

Y. There is another crooked Needle,which 
s intended for the fame Uſe, but is much 
thicker and ſtronger than tlie former. It 
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Chirurgical Saw muſt be ſmall and light, 


muſt be of a well-temper'd Steel. for el < 
w1ll either bend or brak ee a 
a dead Body is to be ſewed up, the Skin . 
which is much tougher and more difficy 
to be pierced through than in a living Bod | 
It is deſigned for the fame Uſes with 1 
former; and beſides, this is very ſerviceable 
and abſolutely neceffary in the Operation; 
or Sutures of the Belly call d Gaſtroraphi, 
Z. The Saw is in Effect an Inſtrument 
which the Chirurgeons have in common 
with many other Artiſans: But the Sa 
that is made Uſe of by the Chirurgeons be. 
ing more exact, and made by the beſt or 
Workmen, does moft juſtly cle the 
Preference before all the reſt, not only for 
its curious and neat Workmanſhip, but alf 
for its 10 and exact Separation of the 
Parts unto which it is adminiſtred; for the. 


that it may be managed with the more Fre. 
dom; and it has a Handle, to keep or hold 
it the more ſteady in your Hand during the 
Operation. *'Tis abſolutely requiſite that 
the Blade ſhould be of a very good Metal, 
and 1ts Teeth. very ſharp, that fo they may 
ſaw through the Bones of an Arm or Leg, 
that are to ſuffer an Amputation, with the 
more Facility, and ſeparate them in as ſho 
a Time as poſſibly can be. The Saw is alſe 
abſolutely neceſſary in the Operations o 
Overtures of the Skull, as alſo when a 
Head is to be embalmed, or the Brain to h 
expoſed to full View in the Anatomic 
Demonſtrations. : 

Theſe before-mention'd Inſtruments 2 
only thoſe that are commonly known h 
the Name of General; beſides which the 
are a great many other, call'd Particua 
each of which muſt be treated of more: 
large hereafter, in thoſe particular Opel 
tions unto which they belong. 
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Of the TENTS, and the 
PHE Tents challenge alſo none of the 


leaſt Places among the Implements of 

a Chirurgeon, there being ſo many Opera— 

tions which abſolutely require them, that a 

Chirurzeon ought to be fully inſtructed in 

every Thing that does appertain to them ; 
2 | 


CANULE or PIPES. 


which may be reduced under Three He 
to wit, their Materials, their Figure, 
their Utes, 1 

There are Five different Matters of wil 
you make your Tents, and chooſe = 
you find molt uiciul to your preſent 1 


Critics 
Mency, 
Thich © 
zent w. 
Wound. 
x hey 7 
ane anc 
ver; and 
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de. for they are made of Lint, of Het. 
repared Spunge, of Silver, and of Lead. 
oF. Texts that are made of Lint are the 

+ and eaſieſt. They do not diſturb a 
Wound ſo much as the other Sorts do. They 

made Uſe of to conyey or keep a Medi- 

eto the Bottom of a Wound. They 1m- 
rhe the liquid or the molt corroſive Part of 
the purulent Matter, and by this Means 
event this Excrement from proving detri- 
1] to the wounded Part. 
Thoſe Tents that are made of Linen are 
moſt commonly the largeſt of all, being alſo 
long and hard, and with a Hat Head in the 
Nattire of a Nail, which is broader than 
he other Part. This is done to prevent 
ir ſlipping into the Cavity of the Breaſt 
ar Belly, theſe being the Two Places where 
they are moſt frequently applied. 8 

We call chat a prepared Spunge which is 
boiled in Liquor, in which there is ſome 
Wax, Then you muſt take it whilſt it is 
ſery hot, and tie it up together with a fine 
Thread, in order to give it the Shape or Pi- 

ure of a Tent. | 

Wienevcr there is any Occaſion for the 
Dilatation of a Wound, we put one of 
theſe Tears into it, which being fill'd with 
the Humours or Moiſture that is contained 
m the Ulcer, it ſwells to ſuch a Degree, 
that it is hardly to be pull'd out again. Tis 
for this Reaſon, that though its Ule is com- 
mendable ſometimes, yet its conſtant Ap- 
plication is dangerous, becauſe after it is 
krelld up, it will become ſo hard, that if 
t continues thus, it will make the Parts up- 
en which it touches to turn callous or 
kirhous, 

Thoſe Teats made of Silver are call'd (an- 
wi, or Pipes, becauſe they are hollow with- 
mall along like a Pipe. They are made 
ur divers Ways, as ſhall be ſhewn anon; 
and are deſign'd for the conveying of ſuch 
Matters as are contained within the great 
Critics outwards. They have this Conve- 
mency, that with a ſma'l Text of Linen, 
which cloſes them, you may dreſs the Pa- 
zent without taking them out of the 
Wound. 

They are made alſo of Lead, of the ſame 
ape and tor the ſame Ules as thoſe of Sil- 
"; and there are ſome Chirurgeons who 


deter the Leaden Ones before thoſe of Sil 
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ver, becauſe ſay tliey, Lead is very agree- 
able to bumahe Nate depend dny Ja, 4 
Metal, becauſe ſome Leaden Bullets have 
been lodged and continued in Men's Bodies 
for all their Life-time, without any conſi- 
derable Inconveniency: But it may be an- 
ſwered, that theſe Leaden Balls did not 
prove incommodious by Reaſon of their 
Figure, which happened to be proportioned 
to thoſe Parts or Places where they were 
lodged; which alſo happened to be without 
the Compaſs of the Action of the moving 
Fibres, and the Courſe of the Juices or Hu- 
mours: And ſuppoſing the Caſe to ſtand 
thus, I am apt to believe, that a Silver Bul- 
let would ſtill prove leſs incommodious, 
becauſe being of a more ſolid and hard 
Subſtance, it will be apt to retain its Figure 
the longer, and the corroſive open will 
not have Power enough to make any Im- 
preſſion upon it, ſo as to extract or abrade 
{ome of 1ts metalick Particles. The beſt 
Conveniency IJ know of in the Leaden Tent: 
or Pipe is, that a Chirurgeon may make one 
himſelf ; whereas none but a Goldſmith can 
make one of Silver, which may not be at 
Hand upon all Occaſions, and oftentimcs 
the Patient alſo is not in a Condition to 
pay for a Silver One. 

Among theſe different Sorts of Tents, 
{ome are long, others ſhort; ſome ſſender, 
{ome thick; tome flat, others round: But 


take this for a general Rule, That they muſt 


always be proportioned to the Figure, Big- 
neſs, and Depth, of the Wound, all which 
depends on the Diſcretion of the Chirur- 
geon, whoſe Buſineſs it is to make them 
ſuitable and anlwerable to the End they are 
imended for. 

The Tents have Four different Uſes or 
Advantages belonging to them: The Fir 
is, to convey the Medicines, and detain 
them cloſe within and to the very Bottom 
ct the Wounds. The Second is, to abſorb 
or imbibe the purulent Matter, which elſe 
would ſtagnate or corrupt there, which is 
caſily tran{mitted imo the Pores of the 
Tents, the Air of which is rarifled by the 
Heat of the Part. The Third Uſe js to keep 
a Wound open, and to prevent the upper 
Lips or Edges from reuniting together before 
the Bottom is fill'd up. And the Fourth is, 
to convey out of the Wound ſuch Matter. 
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as muſt be brought out; which is the Rea- 
ſon that it is always put into the loweſt 
TRE , , 5s 

But notwithſtanding all theſe Advanta- 
ges that ariſe from the Uſe of the Texts, 
there are ſome Chirurgeons who do reject 
them. They tell us in the Firſt Place, That 
every Thing that cauſes a Pain in a Wound 
or Ulcer ought to be avoided, for fear of 
Fluxions and Inflammations, which are the 
Conſequences of it. Secondly, they ſay, that 
they rub and hurt the Fleſh by their Hard- 

nels, it being very tender, becauſe it is not 
covered with the Skin. They alledge in the 
Third Place, That a Tent ſtops up the 
Wound, and conſequently keeps the Sanie- 


within the Wound, which is apt to corrode 


or exulcerate it. Fourthly, they pretend, 
that every Thing which hinders the Conſo- 
tidation of a Wound is to be avoided; and 
the Tents producing that EffeR, they are 
not to be applied to the Wounds. 

But it will prove no very difficult Task 
to anſwer all theſe Four Objections, or Rea- 
fons. As to the Firſt, we are willing to 
grant, That above all Things we ought to 
endeavour not to occaſion any freſh Pains 
to the Patient, as much as poſſibly can be: 
But to anſwer this End, you need only 
make your Tents ſmall, ſmooth, and ſo well 
twiſted together, that they cannot wound 
any Part. As to the Second, I cannot ſo 
much as imagine how the Tents can occaſion 
a Contuſion in a Wound, for they ought 
to be ſo ſoft, as eaſily to give way to the 
Parts. In Oppoſition to the Third, Jam 
fully ſatisfied, that the Text which abſorbs 
the purulent Matter, prevents the Corroſion 
and Exulceration of the Wound ; and were 
it not that the Tent or Lint did imbibe 
the Sanies, we ſhould be obliged either to 
dreſs the Wound much oftner, or elſe 
to manage the Tent in ſuch a Manner, 
as to make the ſuperfluous virulent Seroſity 
to iſſue from the Wound. In Anſwer to 


the Fourth Objection, I ſay, That in eaſe a 


Chirurgeon ſuffers the Tents to continue too 
long in the Wound, it will hinder its Re- 
union: But the true Method of uſing them 
is to put them into the Wound at the Be- 
ginning, to open and forward the Extruſion 
of any foreign Matter, as the coagulated or 
ext ravaſated Blood; but afterwards when 
I 
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ken away by violent Means from the Buch, 
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the Fleſh begins to appear of a m1dqy 

ral Colour, the Texts mult be ta ph 
promote the Cicatrizing of the Wound! : 
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Among thoſe of our Modern Chir. 
geons that reject the Uſe of Tents, Dil. 
ters, Cc. is Monſicur Bellofte, Chirurgeon- 
Major to the Hoſpitals of the French King 
Army in Lal), in his Hoſpital Chirargey, 
He ſays, That moſt generally there are fou 
Ules attributed to the Tents, to wit, (1) Tg 
keep open the Orifice of a Wound. (20 J 
convey the Medicines te the Bottom g 
them. (3.) To further the Coming ava 
of foreign or extraneous Bodies, And. 
(4.) To imbibe and retain the purulent and 
excrementitious Matter therein generate 
And that all theſe Four Ends may be at: 
tained, as far as they are expedient, without 
the Help of Tents, excepting when they are 
applied to contain and ſupport Adftringents 
to ſtop Bleeding, or hinder the Reunion of 
a freſh Inciſion. 

As to the Firſt End, he ſays, That Ni- 
ture's Endeavours being always bent to- 
wards the Supplying of what has been ta- 


and reuniting the Separation made therein, 
there 1s no * for the Keeping open 
the Orifce of a Wound; but if there be 
Occaſion, it may be enlarged in the FuttY 
Dreſſing : That in Gunſho: Wound they ate 
not only uſeleſs, but alſo hurtful, which 
oficntimes are too much widened of them- 
ſelves by the Coming away of the bruiled 
Fleſh, commonly call'd the Eſcar; which, 
ſays he, being a foreign Body, in Reſpect 
to thoſe Parts to which it immediately ad- 
heres, muſt of Neceſſity be ſeparatcd from 
them, becauſe Nature cannot effect a Re. 
union of the Fleſh till ſhe has {reed herſelf | 
of what keeps aſunder the Parts to be join | 
together. The Separation of the Eſcar be- 
ing 2 Work of Nature, the new Fleſ 1s 
ealilieſt bred at the Bottom of the Wor, 
and conſequently the Orifice is laſt of 3 
freed from the Eſcar, and ſupplied with nex 
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the Wounds made by ſharp Inſtruments it is granted that they do, but at the ſame 

«+ want to be dilated, and conſequent- Time they prevent its paſſing out of them; 
4 0 Tents, becauſe they do thwart Na- for being ſwelled up by this Imbibition, they 
rs Intention. 1 intercept the Paſſage of all the other Matter 
"Contuſed Wounds will not admit of an that is generated: And this excrementitious 
Union til! what is bruiſed is removed, Matter, which Nature is ſo ſollicitous to 
aber by the natural Heat, or by diſſolving. throw out, as being corrupted by its Abode, 
7-nedics and Suppurations, and conſequent- does alter and deſtroy the Conſtitution of 
they do not ſtand in need of Tents, the Parts that contain them, unleſs it be 
"x; to the Second Uſe of Tents, viz, to diſcharged another Way: And it is much 
uvey the Remedies to the Bottom of the ſafer and. better to give it a free Paſſage, 
Wound ; this, ſays he, may be obtained than to intercept its Courſe by Tents, Cc. 
wh much more Eaſe by giving a pretty 3 5 
& 2nd thin Conſiſtency to thoſe Oint- But tis Tune we ſhould return to Mon- 
meats, Balſams,. and other ſuch-like Medi- ſieur Dionis, who has given us the follow-- 
nes, as are to be applied for the Curing of ing Account of the Tents, and their parti-- 
te Wounds. „„ cular Uſes. N 

Th: Third End of Tents, which is to diſ- A. The Firſt gy he, is very ſmall,. 
turce the extraneous Bodies, is ſo far from and made of Lint, twiſted together in ſuch 
king furthered by them, that they rather a Manner, as to give it a Kind of a Head. 
anduce to retain them, becauſe theſe Things It is put into the Orifices of the ſmall Ul- 
i ſcarce ever drawn forth at the fame cers, and dipp'd. into or covered with a 
Pice by which they enter d, unleſs it be at ſmall Quantity of ſome abſtirgent or mun- 
te Firſt or Second Dreſſing ; and this hap-- dicative Ointment or Subltance, to clear: 
ns but ſeldom, and never without great the Wound of the Fleſh that has undergone 
ins, and much Time and Trouble. an Alteration by the long Continuance of 
A Leaden Bullet will by its Ponderoſity the purulent Matter. 
wt remiin long in a Place, unleſs it does B. The Second is much larger and lon- 
fckin ſome Joint > But fuppoſing the Fleſh ger than the Firſt, made likewiſe of Lint, 
Wl not give Way to its Weight, a Tent with a Head, which prevents its flipping; 
ould rather fix it deeper into the Wound. too deep into the. Wound. It is very ſoft, 
lm bring it out. And ſince the Matter that it may not wound the Part, and yet 
nll follow the Bullet, it ferments in the ſtrong enough to open its Paſſage, and keep 
dri ier, 31d produces a Fever. The ſame the Wound from cloſing together. It muſt- 
Wy be f2id of the Shivers of Bones, and be dipp'd in ſome Liquids, or covered with- 
d-like Things, Cc. {ome Ointment, and then is frequently uſed: 
Fes of Garments, Linen, Cc. which in many Wounds, but more eſpecially in 
amd by the Bullet into the Wound, freſh Wounds. | 
ll remain there oftentimes after the Bullet C. The Third is made alfo of Lint, but 
dawn out, and prove the Occaſion of is much larger than either of the Two pre-- 
bulclome Symproms ; but Tents are ſo far ceding, and. of the fame Thickneſs at. its 
Wm bringing them out, that they rather whole Length. This Tent requires the 
©then there, by ſhutting up the Paſſage .Hand of a dextrous Chirurgeon, and 1s uſed: 
eh which 1t may be expelled. in feveral Sorts of Wounds, but more eſpe- 
For a Tent will ſwell in the Wound, fill cially. in thoſe of the Au, after. the Ope- 
{MW Orifice, and keep in the Matter, ration of the Fiftala. 
MO reading it ſelf into the. adjacent D. The Fourth Sort of Tents is-made of. 
o ges betwixt the Muſcles, and car- ſeveral ſmall” Pieces of Linen, rolF'd one: 
Ane extraneous Bodies along with it, upon another, being flat, and ſome of the 
5 368th to putrify, and at laſt occaſion Threads drawn out at the Point, to prevent. 
Ks, it not Mortifications. its hurting the Parts upon which it is to: 
* lor the Fourth End of the Tents in touch: Aud. notwithſtanding it has a. large 
dc which. is to imbibe che Moifture, Head, made of Linen alſo, it 5 
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leſs provided with a long Thread in order 
to pull it back, in caſe it ſhould Happen to 
ſlip into ſome Concavity; for it. is made 
Ule of in the Gaftroraphia, and is applied 
to the inferior Part of the Wound, in order 
to keep open a Paſſage. 1 

E. The Fifth is a large Cannula or Pipe of 
Silver, as well as the Four next following. 
It is provided with Two ſmall Rings on the 
Two Sides of the Head, through which we 
drew a String, to keep it down in the 
Wound: And though it is hollow from 
one End to the other, 1t has nevertheleſs 
Two ſmall Holes near its Extremity, tor the 
eaſter Paſſage of the Matter or Urine, in cale 
the Opening which is at the Extremity of 
the Pipe ſhould be obſtructed by the Mem- 
branes of the Bladder, fome other {mall 
Membrancs, or the Clods of the congea led 
Blood, which do ſometimes enter within 
the hollow Part at its Extremity. This Sort 
of Tents is chiefly made ,Uie of after Li- 
thotomy, or the Punction of the Perito- 
neum. „ 

F. There is another Sort of a Pipe, cal ld 
the flat. headed Pipe, becauſe at its Head it has 
a tmall, round, flat Plate, with Two Holes 


in it, through which we draw a String, be- 


ing more ſerviceable in the Empicuma, or ra- 
ther in the Parenthejis, than that which has 
Rings at its End, becauſe the Water and 
purulent Matter are better retained by a flat 
Plate, applicd cloſe to the Skin round the 
exterior Orifice of the Wound or Opening 
that has been made by the Operation. 

G. There is another Sort of a flat-headed 
Pipe, made after the ſame Manner as the next 
preceding, excepting that in this the Body of 
the Pipe 18 oval like a Cylinder, with Two 

dat Sides; whereas the Body of the preceding 
is exactly round like a common Cylinder. 
This Pipe was invented to ſerve in ſuch 
Places where there is not a ſufficient En- 
trance or Admittance for the round Pipe, by 
realon of their Streightneſs. 

H. There is alſo a crooked Pipe, provided 
likewiſe with a flat Head, and ſerves for the 
lame Uſes as the former, but its Body is in- 
curvated, the better to accommodate. it to 
the Figure of the Wounds, where the 
ſtreight Pipes have no Admittance. 

J. The laſt Sort of theſe Pipes is very 
mall, and has Two little Rings at its Head; 


* 


ceſſary to be inſerted into and to occu 


and its End, which is to be conveyea . 

in the Wound, is bored tbroug vil 
Side with Iwo Holes, one above the any 
to give Paſlage to the Air, which 1 - 
through the Mouth, after the Oper A 
call'd the Bronchotomy, for which Us. 
deſigned in particular. 5 
J have thought fit to inſert in this pan 
the Setons among the Tents, becauſe h 
of them ſerve for and anſwer the famed 
tention ; and the EffeRts they produce hy 
a very near Relation one to the other 


X. A Seton we call that ſinall C 1 in 
is drawn through a Wound, oY 15 
trance to its Egreſs. This Cord was in fo fices a 
mer Times made of Horſe-Hair; but 17 = Wounc 
ving been found by Experience, that it d Part, a. 
cut and vex the Wound, ſome have my its whe 
Uſe of twiſted Cotton, ſuch as are ug hing o 
the Lamps; and others of the Thread MM there ar 
Hemp twiſted or join d together: But f cannot 
my own Part, I always have found a {y ce W 
Piece or Band of Linen Cloth the beſt. h and the 
cauſe Linen is moſt agrecable to 1 Trouble 
Wounds. * + —_ 

L. When you intend to convey the 5 . 
ton through the Wound, you mult be p 
vided with a {mall Inſtrument, call 
Seton-Needle. Tt is round, and at its Fxty 
mity is provided with a Head, to pree HE 
its wounding or pricking the Sides oft rec 
Wound in its Paſſage through it. It s Ut: of e 
forated with a large Hole near the He the precec 
through which the Seton is threaded. 3 may | 
muſt be of a conſiderable Length, fuk Pdeirs, 
to reach from the Entrance of the Way Or Lint, 1 
to the other Orifice, or its Egreſe, as in te Wour 
Wounds of the Thigh, which reachq 
through it. ; The anc 

The Seton is of ſingular Uſe for the «A ters bets 
veying of a Medicine or Remedy alla nike up t 
and quite through the Wound. It mul 7 proper 
of a great Length, becauſe ſo often a8 nd the 
dreſs the Wound, you muſt draw out WY Wich is 3 
Part which has been within the Wo ſcers, be 
and convey into it another, which mu " Ka are 


covered with an Ointment, as far as 1t 1 


whole Length or Extent of the Wou 
which done, you mult cut off that 
which has been drawn out, and bie 
away the purulent Matter with it, I 
happens, that you have uſed up all che 


7 
1 
[ 


er that ſtand in need of ſome more, 


Ml - 1ſt not draw another Seton through 


* Wound with the Seton Needle, but you 


nut tic it to the End of the other that falls 
bon. 'Tis further obſervable, that you 
muſt always make your Seton enter through 
the upper Fart of the Wound, and to make 
i pals out at the lower Part of it. | 
dome will perhaps be apt to object, Tha 
he Son being an extraneous Body, which 
ö conveyed into the Wound, ought not to 
be made Uſe of in Wounds: But con- 
ſlering that it ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes 
i the Tents do, to wit, to prevent the Ori- 
fres at the Entrance and Egreſs of the 
Wound, from cloſing up before its interior 


at, and to convey the Remedies through | 


is whole Extent, as alſo to promote the car- 
ging of the noxious Matter outwards, G c. 
fereare many Caſes, doubtleſs where they 
annot be omitted. The Wound being 
oxce well cleanſed, you remove the Seton, 
ind the Wound will heal up without much 
Trouble, 
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- Tis 1mpoſſible to preſcribe any exact Time 
how long the Seton is to be kept in the 
Wound : This muſt be left tothe Diſcretion 
of the Chirurgeon, who ought to regulate 
himſelf in this Point according to the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Wound; for ſome 
Wounds require more of a Deterfion or 
Purgation than others; as for Inſtance, a 
Wound made by a Shot requires a longer 
Continuance of the Seton within it, than 
one that is made by a Sword: But great 
Care muſt be taken not to leave it too lone 
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within the Wound, which would render ir 


callous, and produce a Fi/fala, 

By the Seton I am treating of in this Place, 
muſt be underſtood that Piece of Cotton, 
or of a ſmall Bandage, which is conveyed 
into and detained for tome Days; for it is 
beyond my preſent Purpoſe to ſpeak of 
that Operation of the Seton, which is made 
in the Nape of the Neck; of which we 
ſhall have Occaſion to treat more at large 
hereafter in its proper Place. 


Of the PL. 
WI EN, after an Operation, a Wound 
requires a Tent or a Pipe, we make 


Uſe of one of thoſe we have deſcribed in 
the preceding Chapter; but in ſuch Wounds 


$ may be managed without them, we uſe 


Pedgits, which are the Drawings of Linen 
or Lint, which are put into the Cavity, and 
be Wound is alſo covered with them. 


The ancient Chirurgeons uſed to ſew Fea- 
thers betwixt Two Pieces of Linen, to 
make up their Pledgets, being not only ve- 
7 proper to imbibe the Matter, but allo to 
(tend the affected Part againſt the cold Air, 
which is always an Enemy to Wounds and 
Ulcers, becauſe it tears aſunder their Fibres, 
Which are very ſmall, ſpoils their natural 
Dipoſition, and conſequently Rops or in- 
ennupts the Motion of that Juice which is 
5 or make up its Defect of Conti- 
5 lis further obſervable, that in former 

ies they made uſe of a Kind of Muſhroom 
o dreis their Wounds with; ſince which, 


ED GET S. 


ſome have made Uſe of Toe or Flax, otliers 
of Cotton and Spunges: But in our Days, 
ſince Linen is become ſo common among 
us, we have laid aſide the Uſe of all the 
other Matters, and make Uſe of no other 
Thing but Lint, which doubtleſs is to be 
preferred before every Thing that the An- 
cients applied in theſe Caſes. 

The Lint is made of Linen, pull'd out 


into Threads. When you intend to make/ 


Lint, you tear a Piece of Linen Cloth into 
many {mall Pieces, and out of them draw 
the Threads one after another. The Linen 
mult not be too coarſe nor too fine; not too 
new nor too old : The Firſt produces a Lint 
that is too harſh, and hurts the Wound, 
and requires a great deal of Time to pull it 
aſunder into Threads. As to the 
and Third, if it is too fine, the Threads 
will run together; and if new, they arc 
rough and hard. And the Fourth Sort, I 
mean, if it be too old, it falls aſunder, or 
makes a Lint like Cotton; fo that it muſt 
keep a I betwixt thele Four — : 
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but above all Things, take Care it be clean 
and white, without Soap or Lie in it. 
Of this Linen we make our Pledgits and 
Doſſils; unto which you muſt give ſuch 
a Figure as you find moſt ſuitable to the 
Wound, in order to apply them, either dry, 
or covered with Ointments, or dippd into 
ſome Liquor or other, ſuch as you judge 
moſt proper for the End it is deſign d for. 
The Pledgits and the Doſſils have 
Five very conſiderable Uſes. The Firſt 
Uſe is to ſtop the Blood, which oftentimes 
runs in abundance from the Wounds ; and 
tis for this Reaſon that in the Firſt Dreſſing 
we do molt commonly apply nothing elſe 
but dry Lint into the Wound. Their Second 
Ule is to keep, by the Means of them, a 
Wound dilated or open, when we are to 
ende.vour the Expulſion of ſome extraneous 
Body. Their Third Uſe 1s to convey the 
Remedies into all the Parts of a Wound. 
Fourthly, they ſerve to imbibe the virulent 
Matters and Scrofities which iſſue from the 
Wound, and conſequently prevent its being 
corrupted. And laſtly, they defend the 
Wound againſt the Impreſſions which the 
cold Air, impregnated with noxious Parti- 
cles, might make upon them: But this laſt 
Ule ſeems to appertain in a more peculiar 
Manner to the flat Pledgits, that are laid 
upon the Outſide of the Wound. 
There is a Way of preparing a Kind of 
Lint, which does conſume and eat away the 
proud Fleth which grows in the Wounds 
and Ulcers, To anſwer this End, they 
waſh and ſmooth the Linen Rags with 
Brimſtone, Nitre, and ſuch-like Things, 
and then draw 1t out into Lint. Sometimes 
we make Ule alto of a thaven Lint, which 
is made by ſhaving a Piece of Linen Cloth 
with a Knife. This Kind of Lint is very fine, 
and its chief Uſe is to dry or exſiccate a 
Wound, and to diſpoſe it the ſooner for 
Cicatrization. 
some Pledgits are made round, and are 
calld Doſſils; and others are flat: The 
Firit Sort are deſigned to fill up a Wound, 
and the Second to cover it. The Firſt are 
moſt commonly of an oval Figure, and the 
latter are ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
oi an oval Figure; as may be ſeen in the 
Figuie. 
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A, B, C. Among theſe Three markd with, 


A, B, C one is very ſmall, the Second of 
middle ſize, and the Third is the biggeſt d. 
all. They are made of Lint twiſted tog. 
ther, and in their Figure relemble to 2 
Olive-Stone or Kernel. They are alw; , 
made. harder when they.are intended for i 
Dilatation of the Orifice of ' a Wound; 
but in caſe your Intention is only to conye? 
the Remedies into, or to abſorb the puru. 
lent Matter in the Wound, they muſt be 
made very ſoft, to 
againſt or impairing the affected Part, or tg 
cauſe a Contuſion. If it be a ſmall Wound. 
ou muſt apply the ſmall; but if it 
e large and deep, you muſt make Uſe 


of the bigger: But after all, it is more pro- 
per to fill up the Wound with {ever} 


of them at a Time that are leſs. 


D, E. The Two Doſſils markd with 
D, E. are of the ſame Figure with the Three | 
preceding, but are much larger. They have | 
a Thread tied about the Middle of them, of 
the Length of Four or Five Inches. Theſe 


we put firſt of all at the Bottom of a Wound, 
or of a very large Ulcer ; but you need on- 
tic a Thread to the Two or Three Fir 


] 
that are to be put into the Wound; for the | 


reſt have no Need of it, becauſe they being 


put in after the others, will come out toge- | 


ther with them, when they are pull'd out 
by 
aſunder, 


an 
3 thoſe unto which the Threads are 


faſten'd are the laſt of all that come out. 
The large Doſſil, F. is faſten d to a double 
Thread near its Head; for being adapted 


exactly to the Capaciouſneſs of the Wound, 
it happens ſometimes that it {wells in fuch | 


a Manner within the Wound, and preſies 
ſo hard upon it, that it requires a very 
ſtrong Thread to pull it out. This is chief 
1 

boocele, to 


re-enter into the Cavity. | | 

G, E. The Two flat Pledgits, mark d 
with 6, H. are of a round Figure; one of 
them is ſmall,” and the other fomething Jat- 


ger, proportionable to the Place or Part — 


the 


revent their rubbing | 


the Thread; for this-I hread pulls them 
and ſhews whether there are | 
of them left in the Wound or not, 


le of after the Operation of the 5. 
ſtop up the Opening which is 
made in the Muſcles of the Abiomen, in 
order to make the Epiploon, or the Inteſtines, | 


ſeems 


— 
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tg which it is to be applied. They ought 


exciſed and dextrous Chirurgeon to ſhape 


1 100 large Pledgits, flat, and of an oval 
Figure. They are very frequently uſed, and 
we moſt commonly uſe a good Number at 
4 Time, and put one to the Side of another 
in very large Wounds. The Chirurgeon 
queht always to take Care to be provided 
with a greater Number of them than there. 


ens to be Occaſion for; for 1t often hap- 
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def do be very thick; and it requires a well- 


The Two laſt, marked with IJ, K. 


— _ 
pens, that we are obliged to put ſeveral one 
upon another, eſpecially when we arc to 
ſtop an obſtinate Flux of Blood, which re- 
Cs a conſiderable Compreſhon of the 
rteries and Veins, from whence the Blood 
iſſue. This Intention is moſt common! 
beſt of all obtained by this Means, hich 
{ſerves to ſtrengthen the Ligatures, which 
were thought convenient to be made upon 
the Veſſels, and retain the Powders and 


Stipticks for a much longer Time upon the 


Openings or Orifices. 


— 


HE Emplaſters are of a much more ſo- 
lid Compoſition than the Ointments or 
Craecand muſt be made ſoft before they can 
be (pread upon Linen or Leather. They are 
wplied externally to all Parts of the Body. 
The Diſtinction of the Plaiſters depends on 
beit Matter, Figures, and Uſes. _ 

This Matter 1s divided again into Two 
Forts, to wit, the Stuff whereof they are 
made, and the Compoſition which is ſpread 
upon that Stuff, Sometimes when we are to 
apply an Emplaſter to ſome very tender Part, 
x to the Lips or the Eyes, we make Ule ot 
Alk, and fine Linen; but ſuch as are to be 
applied to the ſtronger Parts, as the Legs, 
the Arms, Cc of coarſe Linen or Leather. 
As to the Compoſition, tis very hard to 
termine or ſpecify it; for there is ſcarce 
any Thing to be named but what ſometime 
a other enters into the Compoſition of Em- 
Platters: Wax, Pitch, Oil, and Greaſe, are 
lie moſt common Ingredients of Emplaſters; 
ad theſe are mixed with Lythargy, Ceruſe, 
buns, Liquors, and an infinite Sort of 
towders, according to the Nature of the Em- 
Falter that is to be made, and the Proprie- 
ts that are required for the Cure of the af- 
tel Part unto which it is to be applied. 

among all theſe different Sorts of Drugs, 
me make up the Baſis of the Emplaſter, or 
i it its Body, and the reſt are mixed-with 

Km, to communicate and infuſe into them 
nr Virtues, as well as to the affected Part 
uo wich they are applied. By the true 

Sue and Coction of all theſe feveral In- 


4, 


Of the EMPLASTERS. 


— A 4 — 
* 


gredients is formed or produced a certain 
Maſs, which is apt to ſtick very eaſie and 
cloſe, and may be kept for a conſiderable 


Time in Rolls, without loſing any Thing 
of its Virtue, Unto this Kind of Remedy, 


which has been invented by the Antients, 
for the fomenting, ſoftening and ſtrengthen- 
ing of the Parts, they have given an indif- 
terent hard Conſiſtency, ſuch as is moſt fitly 
qualified to ſtick to the Wound for ſeveral 


Hours or Days without melting. Before 


you make Ule of the Compoſition, you 
mult hold it near the Fire, in order to make 
it ſoft, and fit it for the ſpreading of it up- 
on ſome ſoft Stuff. 

The Emplaſters are of fo many different 
Figures, that tis next to am Impoſſibility to 
mention them all here: We will theretore 
comprehend them under Two general Sorts, 
or Figures, to wit, the freight, and the 
crooked, | 

Unto the Fir/# Sort appertain all thoſe 
Emplaſters that are comprehended within the 
Compaſs of ſtreight Lines, as are thoſe of 
a four- ſquare or of an oblong-ſquare Fi- 
gure; and to the Second, all ſuch Emplaſters 
as have an incurvatcd Circumference, as the 


round Ones, the oval, and thoſe made in 


the Shape of a Croſs ; and theic are ſubdi- 
vided again into the leſſer, midd le- ſiz d, and 
large Emplaſter, which muſt be accommoda- 
ted to the Figure and Bigneſs of the Wound 

or Part unto which they are to be applied. 
Beſides this, the Emplaſters are diftinguith'd 
allo into Univerſal, tuch as may be fitly ap- 
ErFTY plied 
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plied to all the Parts of the Body: Of this 


Kind are the round and ſquare Emplaſters; 


and into Particular, ſuch as are ſerviceable 
to ſeveral Parts of the Body, but not to all, 
and are made like a Croſs of Maltha. The 


Third Sort are call d Singular, becauſe each 


of them is adapted only to one Part of the 
Body, as to the Perinæum in the Lithotomy. 

The general Uſe of Emplaſters is to contain 
or retain the other Remedies that are ap- 
plied within or upon the Surface of the 
Wound ; but in particular, to communicate 
to the Wound the Virtues of thoſe Medi- 
eines whereof they are compoſed. Tis in 
Regard of this laſt, that ſome Emplaſters do 
exſiccate and cicatrize a Wound, as the 
— Diapalma; others promote the Con- 
coction and Digeſtion of the purulent Mat- 
ter, as the Diachiton; others cleanſe and ex- 
pel, as the Empl. Mundicativum; others are 
Emollients and Diſpergents, as the Diabota- 
num; and ſo with the reſt. 

The Twelve Figures marked with the Let- 
ters A, B, C, &c. repreſent ſo many diffe- 
rent Plaiſters, all which muſt have at their 
Circumference an Edge of the Breadth of 
one or two Lines, which muſt not be co- 
rer d with the Compoſition. 


A. The Firſt is round, and the moſt 
commonly uſed. 

B. The Second is four-ſquare : Some of 
theſe are large, others very ſmall. | 
C. The Third is of an oval Figure, i. e. 
it is longer than it is broad, of a rotund Fi- 
2ure, It is applied to ſuch Wounds as are 
much longer than broad; and they are 
clipd in on the Circumference with the 


SiFPars, to make them flick the better over 


the Pledgits. 

D. The Fourth is of an oblong-ſ{quare 
Figure, and is made Uſe of when you are to 
zonly an Emplaſter round an Arm or Leg in 
a Fracture. There are ſome of the ſaine Fi- 
gure which are much ſmaller, being de- 
nd to be applied to the Finger. 

E. The Fifth is made in the Form of a 
Half- Moon, and is deſignd for the Fiſtula 
of the Aaus, when it is ſeated on one Side. 


Bi bliotheca Anatomica, | 


of Emplaſters, which were not thought fit] 


Sometimes we cut ſome very ſina! 
this —_ for the n _ Ones 
F. The Sixth is a triangular Emplaſe; |, 
ing adapted to the Inciſion in the Bubocew 
We make Uſe alſo of triangular Emplaſten 
in the Fiftula Lacrymalts ; but theſe are ni 0 
_— 2m the ner. ” 
e Seventh 1s cut in the Sha 
Croſs of Maltha, and is very nell fe a 
be applied to the Extremity of a Men, 
after Amputation. In the ſame Manner we 
make a very ſmall Emplaſter, to be applied 
after the Amputation of a Finger, 
H. The Eighth is call'd the Mindon, hy 
cauſe this Emplatter is cut through in thy 
Middle. It is of Uſe in Fractures that are » Wai Nece 
tended by a Wound; for by the Means o 0 ſho 
this Hole we may dreſs the Wound, with z Circum 
out being obliged to remove the Plaiſter u ed ©) 
18 applied to the Parts round about it. . the Liner 
uſeful alſo in the Bronchoromy, deſig © 
J. The Ninth is call'd the Trajeziy To for 
Emplatter. It is clip d inward at Twoof| (ompreth 
Extremities, for the Conveniency of its i then, 
ing applied to ſuch Parts as are rugged an wut Ma 
unequal. mde. 
K. The Tenth is call'd the EC e to 
from its Figure. We moſt commonly cu ey are 
our Emplaſters in this Shape when we are Hat be 
apply a large Viſicatory or Bliftering-PlailMſ 7 wu 
betwixt the Two Shoulder-Blades, un we 
ZE. The Eleventh is call d the Empl. jon, or tc 
loides, from its Reſemblance to the e © 
Letter YT. This is applied alſo to the e of ne 
næum, after the Operation of the Lithum 0 Chirur, 
M. The Twelfth has obtained the Nag ale Liner 
of the Letter T, from its Reſemblance to e Pl. 
It is applied to ſuch Inciſions as hare ti a5 to y 
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There are beſides theſe many other $ 


be mentioned here, becauſe it depends clue 
on the Genius and Judgment of the Ch 
geon to contrive and give them ſuch a! 
ure as he finds them moſt ſuitable to! 
3 and the Wound unto which they 
to be applied. 
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Of the COM 

IE Compreſſes are certain Pieces of 
1 Linen doubled together ſeveral Times, 
gend for the covering or ſurrounding of 
ine Part. They are applied either dry or 
id in ſome Liquor, according to the dif- 
gent Intention of the Chirurgeon. 

They are call d Compreſſes, becauſe they 
mke 2 Compreſſion on that Part unto whic 
key are applied: And becauſe this Compreſ- 
on may be made equally in every Part, as 
of Neceſſity it ought to be, tis requiſite 
ty ſhould have no Seams or Inequalities, 
ner witch ought not to be neg- 
kd by a Chirurgeon, in Relation to all 
de Linen Materials he makes Uſe of in the 
leſing of wounded Perſons. 


To form to your ſelf a true Idea of the 


(omprefles, you muſt obſerve Three Things 
u then, to wit, of what Materials, in 
dat Manner, and for what End they are 
made. 5 2 
is to the Materials of the Compreſſes, 
they are always made of Linen, which 
nut be very cloſe, ſoft, neat, and white. 
Thy muſt be of a confiderable Thickneſs 
ken we intend to make a hard Compreſ- 
len, or to defend the Part againſt the Air 
0 N cold Seaſon. They muſt never be 
Race of new Linen, it being a general Rule 
& Chirurgery not to make Uſe of an 
Ker Linen but what is half worn, which 
8 more pliable and ſoft than the other. 

A; to what relates to the Figure and 


wot the Compreſſes, we can do no more 


nts Place than only to give you ſome ge- 
Kal Rules, becauſe they muſt be adapted 
Wi mide proportionable to the Figure of 
is kart, and the Conveniency of the 
kKunded Perſon, and to a Thouſand Cir- 
Unltances that relate to the Wound it ſelf : 
* Will therefore only tell you in this 
ce, that it is requiſite they ſhould always 
about One or Two Inches Breadth, lar- 
ton all Sides than the Plaiſter upon which 
are to be laid. . 
* the reſt, ſome Compreſſes are four- 
ute, lome triangular, longitudinal, tranſ- 
Wal, circular, and of divers other Fi- 
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gures : for we do not proceed with the ſame 
egularity in the Compreſſes as in the 


Emplaſters. The molt uſeful of them I have 


repreſented in the Figure, whereof I will 
give you the Explanation, after I have ſaid 


only a Word or Two concerning their 


Uſes. | 
The Comprefles do ſerve for Five Uſes: 
Firſt, they ſecure and ſtrengthen the Ban- 


dages. Secondly, they preſerve the Heat of 


the Part, by defending it againſt the Cold. 
Thirdly, they ſerve as a Means to keep the 
liquid Remedy wherewith they are moiſten d 
upon the Part. Fourthly, they fill up the 
Inequalities of an Arm or a Leg, and by 


this Means give us an Opportunity of faſten- 
ing the Bandage with more Eaſe and Con- 


veniency. And Fifthly, they prevent the 
Splinters from cauſing a Compreſſion or 


Excoriation in the Part, by introducing too 


violent an Extenſion, becauſe in ſuch Caſes 
we take Care to ſurround it with a circular 
Compreſs. | 


A. The Firſt among theſe Compreſſes is 
the Four- ſquare Compreſs, being that which 
is moſt frequently uſed, and adapted to 


abundance of Wounds, and to abundance 
of the Parts of the humane Body, provi- 
ded they are made either larger or ſmaller, 


according as Occafion requires, : 
B. The Second of theſe Compreſſes is by 


the Ancients call'd the Splenique Compreſs ; 


for being much longer than it is broad, ig. 
has ſome Reſemblance to the Figure of the 


Spleen. It has beſides this obtained ſeveral 
other Denominations, taken from the diffe- 
rent Manner of its Application; for when 


it is applied Jengthways, it is call'd the long 


Compreſs; when traniverſedly, it 1s ſtiled 
the tranſverſal ; and when obliquely, the 
oblique Compreſs. 

2 The Third. is call'd the longitudinal 
Compreſs, when it is applied lengthways to a 
Leg or to an Arm; but it is ſti led the cixcu- 
lar Compreſs, whenever it is to be put alt 
round about any of theſe Parts. It is much 


more narrow than long; and it is ſeldom 
dus 
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 Chieſs or Heads, which is done to facilitate or 


ply it. 


put lengthways upon the Part without a 


Stay upon it: Put when it is appliec in a 
circular Form, it is done to render a Mem- 


ber eaqul, or to prevent the Splinters froin- 
cauſingany Pain in the affected Part. 

D. The Fourth is a circular Compreſs, ſplit 
or cut aſunder to its Middle from one of its 


adapt its Application to the Inequalities of 
4ome Part, and to the Fractures of the Arm 


and Leg, this Compreſs being abſolutely 


neceſſary for theſe Occaſions. 4 10 
E. The Fifth Sort of the Compreſſes is 


call d the en from its Figure. It 
1 


muſt be very thick, becauſe it is intended 
for a very hard Compreſſion, to prevent the 


. Epiploon, or the Inteſtines, from falling out 
through the dilated Rings of the Muſcles of 
the Abdomen. 


5 


F. The Sixth is ſhaped in Form of a 


Maltheſe Croſs, that it may the better em- 


brace or ſurround the Extremity of a Mem- 
ber where an Amputation is made; for 'tis 


particularly in thoſe Cates, that it is made 
Uſe of. You muſt make it pointed at each 


Angle; without which the different Pieces 
of the Linen which make up its Thickneſs 
would be diſcompoſed when you are to ap- 


G. The Seventh 1s call'd the Mindon-lige 
Compreſs, becauſe it has a Hole or Opening 
in the Middle, to give Liberty to the Air 
to paſs in and out through the Arteria Tra- 
chæa, after the Operation of the Bronchoto- 
my. This Compreſs is very uſeful alſo in 
the Fractures that are attended with 
Wounds. +2 | : 

H. The Eighth is call'd the Trapezial 
Compreſs, becauſe its Figure is like unto that 


of the Emplaſter of that Name, i. e. it is ſplit 


or cut at its Two Extremities, to facilitate 
its Application to thoſe Members or Parts 
that . an unequal Surface, unto which 
it is always applied in a circular Form. 

J. The Ninth is a large four- ſquare Com- 
preſs, ſplit or cut from its Two inferior An- 
gles towards its middle Part, in order to 
adapt it the better to the Figure of tlie 
Shoulder, which it is to cover, in the Luxa- 
tions of the Humerus with the Omoplata. 


Bibliotheca 


Sides. Chirurgeons oftentimes rath; 
this Figure for a Compreſs than t 
Trouble to make it round, becay 
for the ſame Uſes as the circular 
for it is mucli more eaſie and ready to 1; 


Angles of a four- ſquare Compreſs. h. 
is the moſt common of all the te c hi 


a very firm and ftrong Compretſion upon 


Anatomica, 
KX. The Tenth Compreſs is ca1p 

⁊enge, becauſe its 8 neck uli | 
are Six, make oblique Angles betwir dae 
another; among which 0 0 ee One 
poſite to one another are equal as well a f j 
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or cut thus into à ſtreight Line the Ford 


give it an exact Rotundity, 

L. The, Eleventh Sort of Compreſte; 
compoſed of Three narrow and lon Cond 
preſſes, the Two oblique Ones o which 
croſs one another in Form of a Cros 0 
St. Andrew's, and the Third, which is plac 
vertically, tranſverſes the other through 
their pointed Angles. They are applied in 
this Poſition with good Succeſs in the 4 
curiſme, and the Varices; for there being 
Three Compreſſes in the Middle, it mike 


that Part where there is a Relaxation vr 
Overture of the Veſſel. © 

M. The Twelfth is a roundith Compreßz 
Some of them are perfectly round like 4 
Bullet, and others are only round on one 
Side like a Demi-Globe. Both of theſe Sorts 
of Compreſſes are applied under the Arms 
Pits, before we put on the Bandages, after 
the Reduction of a luxated Humerus. We 
alfo put one of thoſe Compreſſes in the Hand 


of thoſe Perſons whoſe ones of the Am or: 
have either been fractured or diſlocated. bon. 
N, N. There are beſides theſe allo ſone der n 
very ſmall Compreſſes, mark d with V ben! 
being Four-ſquare, and thick, which ze p. 
uſed after Phlebotomy adminiſtred to tot 
Arm or Foot. 5 a U 
O, O. Thoſe mark d with O, O. are of WM 
longiſh Figure, which ſerve for the L boa n 
tures of the Veſſels, to faſten the Thai eh 
upon. | „ 3: 
p, P. The Two others, markd wt uling 
P, P. are roll'd together, and very ſma bee 
and are applied to the Sutures, but eſpecial be! 
to thoſe of the Tendons. 1h bec⸗ 
emit 
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A with Tents and Pledgits, and cover d it 
| laſter and Compreſs, | you put a 
with Emp 
Cuctuſion to the Dreſſing of the Wound by 
de Bandage, which is nothing elſe but a 
(ucumrolution or Winding about of the 
ju done with Dexterity round ſome 
um of the Body, either for the Preſervation 
u Reſtitution of 1ts-Health, - 1 1 
But before you learn how to apply a Ban- 
yt, you muſt know firſt what a Band is. 
ud is call d a broad and long Fillet or 
Pece of Linen Cloth, wherewith we either 
mer or ſurround thoſe Parts that ſtand in 
Need of it, for their Reſtitution. or Re- 
dablſhment. You muſt therefore well 
diere what Difference there is betwixt 
1 Band and a Bandage. The Band is at the 
ame Time the Inſtrument and the Material 
« which the Bandage is made, and the Ban- 
ly: comprehends the Uſe and Application 
d the Band. 
The Bands do differ one from another in 
urers Reſpects, to wit, in their Materials; 
Ir ſome are of Leather, ſome of Linen. 
Ib tar Figure, which muſt be proportiona- 
d and adapted to the ſeveral Parts unto 
fich they are applied. By their Size or 
u, for ſome are both broad and long, 
ers are ſhort and narrow; others again 
hort and broad, and others long and 
Wow, Or elſe by their Structure, which 
eiter more or leſs artificial, becauſe ſoine 
| them mutt be torn inte divers Pieces for 
in! particular Uſes. Others are ready 
Wie to the Chirurgeon's Hands, as a Nap- 
A Cirdle, or Saſh, Cc. for common 
; **V 
lou mult further obſerve in a Band its 
h Wich is its broadeſt and ſtrongeſt 
. Is Extremities muſt be taken either 
lng to its Length, or to its Breadth; 
Pele are call'd the Chiefs ; ſo that ſet a 
OX ever fo fmall, it has always Four 
E ccaule it mult of Neceſſity have Iwo 
| * in its Length, and as many in 


Of ile BAND AGES. 
TER you have provided a Wound 


ſtrations. 


2 * — 


Moſt of the Bands reſemble unto 2 Pr al- 


telogrammum Rectangulum, or an oblong 


Square; but ſometimes we make divers Inn“ 
ciſions at their Ends, or elle in the Middle, 
as you ſee them repreſented in the ſeveral: 
Figures, and mark'd with the Letters. 

They tell us, that if a Band is to be com- 


pleat, it muſt have theſe Four following 


Qualifications: The Firf is, That the Ma- 


terrals ſhould be very good, i. e. that if it is 
made of Linen, it muſt not be of ſuch 28 ig. 
either to old or too new, that it may be ſoft 
and pliable, light and thin. The Second 18, 
that it ſhould be neat and clean, for fear it 
ſhould communicate any ill Quality to the 
affected Part. The Third is, that it ſhould 


be made of a plain and even Linen, ſuch. 


as is not wrought into Figures, and that it 
ſhould be cut according to the Thread. 
The Fourth is, that it ſhould be even and. 
imooth, without any Scams or Knobs, like 
the Compreſſes, for fear of hurting the 
wounded Perſon. Unto this you may add, 
that if you would have your Band very 
compleat, 1t ought to be without a Salvage, 


For thc reſt, you muſt very near take tlie 


fame Precautions, if you propoſe to make 
your Bands either of Leather, or of ſome 
Stuff, | 
The Bandages are either common or proper. 
The common may be applied to ſeveral Parts 
for divers Diſeaſes, as the ſimple Bandages, 


both the eqnal and unequal Ones; but the 


proper Bandages: are adapted only to ſome 
certain Fart, and ſome peculiar Diſeaſes: 
So that the Number of this laſt Sort is no 


leſs than there are different Parts of the Bo- 
dy. Tis upon this Account that I will not 
pretend in this Place to enter upon a parti- 
cular Explication of them all, Hecauſe an 
Undertaking of this Nature would require 
a whole Courſe by it {elf ; but will con- 
fine my ſelf at this Time to thote Bandages, 
that are neceſſary to make you comprehend* 
thoſe Operations which I intend to make 
the Subj 


ject Matter of the following Demon- 
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A Bandage is diftinguiſh'd into a ſimple 
Or compounded Bandage. We 


Turning only, and which 1s accomplithed 
by one ſingle Band, of which nothing has 
been taken off, or added to. This Bandage 
is again ſubdivided into Two Sorts, to wit, 
the equal, or unequal The equal ſimple Ban- 
dage is circular, which is extended quite 
round ſome Part like a Ring upon the Wa- 
ter, The Band terminates without any Diſ- 
parity of its Circuits or Circumvolutions. 
Ihe ſmple uncqual Band is ſubdivided into 
Four different Sorts. That Sort is call'd 
the Doloire (in French), when the Turnings 
or Circumvolutions do only lower a little, 
as they are roll'd upon and cover one ano- 
ther. That Sort is call'd Mouſſe, when they 
decline ſomewhat more from one another. 
That Sort is call'd the Rampant, when they 
are at ſuch a Diſtance from one another, as 
to leave fome open Spaces betwixt their 
Rollings. And that Sort is call'd Renver ſee, 
when by the Inequality of the Part the 
Chirurgeon is obliged to make many Turns 
backwards and forwards both above and be- 
low. The compounded Bandage is made up 
of ſeveral Bands join'd together, or of one 
Band cut aſunder into ſeveral Parts or Chiefs. 
All the Bandages are not begun nor fint- 
ſhed after the tame Manner; for ſome do 
begin at one of the Extremities of the Band, 
ſuch are thoſe made Uſe of in the Fractures; 
others at ſome Diſtance from one of their 
Extremities or Ends, as thoſe uſed in Phle- 
botomy; or ſometimes alſo at the Middle of 
the Band. 
Sometimes we do apply the Firſt Chief of 
the Band to the affected | fy ſometimes to 
the adjacent Part of it, and ſometimes to 
the oppoſite Part, or ſome other that is at a 
good Diſtance from it; but at all Times ac- 
cording to the Intention for which the Ban- 
dage is deſigned: But you muſt always take 
Care not to finiſh it, or leave its laſt Extre- 
mity upon the Part where the Wound is, 
becauſe the Pin wherewith you muſt pin it 


together, or faſten the laſt End, would cer- 


tainly produce ſome Pain in that Part. 

The Bandages are ſubſervient to the Re- 
medies, and ſerve alſo inſtead of the Reme- 
dies themſelves. The Number of theſe laſt 
is very large; for all the Bandages applied to 


call that ample 


which is made by one Sort of Winding or 


the Fractures and Luxations, are almoſt 0 
0 


only Remedies that perform the b 
The Bandages have . . . 
nominations from the different Ut mn © 
are applied to. Thoſe are call'd r 1 1 
which draw or keep the Lips of 2 Wade b 
one to another, Expulſrves are cal fach and 
which expel the purulent Matter of A fl 
Wounds or Ulcers outwards, Theſe 4 kep 
ctions are commonly cured by theſe laſt Re the 
medies, As to the Firſt, which are in. ! 
ded only to be ſubſervient to the Rennie on 
they are call d Retentive, and are very _ | out 
mon in Reſpect to other Bandages ; but ig gt 
not contribute to the Cure in any other Vn W 
than by keeping the Remedy upon the af band 
Eted Part. Among theſe, there are yer uh 
many which are adapted only to ſome c Pi 
tain Parts, as for Inſtance, to the Throw mult 
the Belly, which cannot be bound up | Aſi 
any other Bandages. et! 
The Materials of the Bandages being thy Wie 
ordered according to the before-mentione 10 
Conditions, all the reſt depends on the Ma * 
nagement of the Chirurgeon, who bein . 
acquainted with the different Sorts of tf Faint 
Bandages, and the Caſes unto which the mg 
are to be applied, has no more to do thalf 1 + 
to apply and take off the Bandages wil yu | 
Dexterity. = | . 
If you intend to apply your Bandages 0 Jo 
you ought to do, you muſt obſerve the iq 1 5 
lowing Circumſtances and Directions: Fi E- A 
of all put your Patient in a convenient Iq; 4 6 
tion; which done, let One or Two of z 4 
Aſſiſtants of the Chirurgeon take hold of BN le. P 
Part unto which the Bandage is to be zin n 
plied. Let the Band be roll d Rreight to ane 
ther with equal Circuits, and covered a dib . 
one upon the other like the concent * molt { 
Rings. Then take hold of it with M1... 
Hand, and of the Chief with the other, i : 
apply it without the leaſt Heſiiation, M . - 
out which you would give ſome Suſpiqq e .. 
to the Aſſiſtants, as if you were dubious Kane j: 
to what Part to make your Ap cat lad. It 
From that Moment you mult, witha men - 
Exactneſs as Diligence, make your CA et. 
volutions of the Band round the e 8. 
Part; and to take Care not to let the under 
tient lie any longer in Languiſhment e ... 
of Neceſſity he muſt. The Bandage "lt. :. me 


applied in due Manner, he mult fich 


a her the Circumvolutions are made 
pine weng well ſettled, and whether they 
* either too looſe or too ſtreight, and 

| better they be exactly fitted to the Shape 
ar Bulk of the Part ; which after this muſt 
1 hid upon a Cuſhion, to keep it ſteady, 
and free from Pain; taking this for a gene- 
ul Rule, That the Arm muſt be always 
kept in a ſomewhat bended Poſture, and 
the Leg extended at its full Length. 
be Dexterity of a Chirurgeon is no leſs 
conſpicuous in taking off the Bandages with- 
ut Trouble and Confuſion, than in apply- 
ing them. 

"When therefore you are to take off the 
Bandages, you mult put your Patient into 
te fame Poſition as you did before when 
jou put them upon the affected Part, which 
nut be kept or held ſteady by one of the 
Aſtants. After this you muſt take off 
ently and neatly the Bands, ſo as to roll 
them off ſometimes with one and ſometimes 
with the other Hand, and to take Care not 
to let them ſlip out of your Hands, and to 

abe as little Pain as 3 may be to the 
tient. If the Bands happen to ſtick to 
me another, or to the affected Part, you 
mul, in order to looſen them with the leſs 
Trouble, moiſten them with ſome liquid 
Matter, which mult be changed according 
o che Condition of the affected Part; as 
= © lndance, when there is abundance of 
a, you may make Ute of Oil; when 
ne is a Coldneſs and Weakneſs in the 

Pat, of Wine; and of Oæycrate when there 

ben Appearance of an 8 

let us now proceed to a particular Exa- 
mmtion of the Bandages, which are re- 
rented in the Figure, and are markd 
mil the Letters A, B, C, Cc. being ſuch as 
* molt frequently uſed, and conſequently 
Neceſity to be known to a Chirurgeon. 


» n 


4 The Firſt among theſe Bandages is 
ald the Correchef (iu French) ſo call d, 
Kale it covers and ſurrounds the whole 
hy Iris made of a Napkin, doubled to- 
rn Iwo, to be applied to the Head; 
wc le Four Corners, which hang down 
ache idee of the Face, Two are tied toge- 
7 under the Skin, and the other Two 
Kr the Nape of the Neck. This Ban- 
i more frequently uſcd than any of 
4 
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the reſtz being adapted to all the Wounds of 
the Head. 

B. The Second is call'd the Bandeau, 
and is diftingutſh'd into Two Sorts, to wit, 
the Simple, which is made with a Baud, 
turn'd in a circular Form round the Head; 


and the Figured, which is made up of ſerc-, 


ral Pieces of Linen douhled and ſew'd toge- 
ther, It has Four Strings at its Four Cor- 
ners, wherewith to tie it together on the 
back Part of the Head. This Bandage is 
particularly adapted to the Forchead. 

C. The Third is call'd the Scapulary, fo 
call'd, becauſe 1t lies upon the Shoulders. 
It is made of a Piece of Linen of about 
Two or Three Foot long, and about Sevcn 
or Eight Inches broad. It 1s ſplit or cut 
aſunder in its Middle lengthways, to put 
the Head through it, and ſerves tor a Sup- 
port to all the Bandayes that are applied to 
the Breaſt and the 
mark'd with C. is repreſented in the ſame 
Manner as it is uſed to be applied to the 
Body, and the other is ſhewn apart. 

D. The Fourth is nothing elſe but a 
Napkin, which muſt be of ſuch a Length, 


as to reach quite round the Body. You 


muſt Jay it Three or Four-doubled together, 
and thus make a Band of it tor the Wounds 
of the Breaſt and the Belly ; for before and 
behind you faſten it to the Extremitics of 
the Scapulary, which prevents its ſlipping 
downwards. | 

E, F, G. The Fifth, mark d with E, F, G. 
is a Band uſed in Phlebotomy, or letting 
of Blood. Its Length is of about an Ell, 
and its Breadth Two Inches. That marked 
with E repreſents the Band before it is uſed. 
That with F ſhews an Arm, unto which ir 
has been applied, after the Phlebotomy ; 
and that mark'd with G repreſents the Man- 
ner of applying this Bandage in the Phlebo- 
tomy of the Foot, call'd the Srirrop, I 
ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large of 
theſe Two Bandages hereafter. 

H, 1. The Sixth 1s a Bandage adapted to 
the Arm, or the Leg, call'd the Rampani. It is 
made by a Band roll'd together upon one of 
its Chiefs or Heads. Its Length is about Two 
Ells, and its Breadth of about Two or Three 
Inches. When this Bandage is to be applied 
to the Arm, you mult begin with Two cir- 
cular Turns round the Wriſt, and ſo 

M m m continue 


Belly. One of theſe, 
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continue it upwards to the Shoulder, lea- 
ving a Space betwixt each of its Circum- 
volutions. 1 

When you are to apply it to the Foot, you 
mult begin with making a Stirrop, i. e. to 
let the Firſt Chief paſs underneath the Sole 
of the Foot, and then continue to go with 
your Band upwards, as before in the Arm, 
to the Calf of the Leg. This Bandage is 
only contentive, becauſe it ſerves for no other 
End than to contain or keep the Remedies 
upon the affected Part. That mark'd with H 
repreſents this Bandage applied to the Arm; 
and 7 ſhews the Band before it is applied. 

L. The Seventh is the ſimpleſt of all, 
being made of a fmall and ſhort Band. It 
is no longer than is ſufficient for Two or 
Three circular Turns, without riſing or 
deſcending upwards or downwards. 


M. The Eighth is alſo a ſimple contentive 
Bandage, but requires a much Jarger Piece 


of Linen than the former. Sometimes it is 


tied together by ſmall Strings, and ſome- 


times it is ſewed together upon the affected 
Part. | 

N. The Ninth 1s a Bandage adapted for 
the Leg, when we deſign to make a very 
ſtrong and firm Bandage. It is made with 
a Band, like unto that which is call'd the 
Rampant. You muſt convey 1ts Firſt Chief 
underneath the Sole of the Foot, and then 
you bring it up again on the other Side croſs- 
ways the Tarſz, ſo as to make a Croſs of 
St. Andrew : After you muſt continue your 
Circumvolutions to the Top of the Calf of 
the Leg. It is further obſervable, that in that 
Part where the Leg begins to rite, you mult 
turn your Band both Ways, and continue 
thus till you come to the very thickeſt Part 
of the Calf of the Leg, for elſe the Bandage 
would be apt to ſlip, and not ſtick cloſe to 
the Leg as it ought to do. 

O. The Tenth js a Band roll'd up with both 
its Chiefs or Heads. It is commonly applied in 
its middle Part, ſo as to hold both its Chiets, 
one in each Hand. This Band is made 
either longer or ſhorter, according to the 
different Proportion of the Party and the 
Condition of the Diſtemper. Theſe Band's 
{2rve to make the Bandages call'd the Capeline 
and the Spica, which are often uſed. 

P. The Eleventh is a imall Band not 
above Two Inches broad, and no longer 


than juſt to make Two Turns round &. 
affected Part. It is ſplit in Two den dl 


of its Extremities, in order to paſs the ae p 
Chief through the Hole. Th 1 5 ro 5 
lncarnative, or the Uniting Bandage, beci 0 Fl 
it ferves to reunite the Lips of a Woung ] 


that 1s made lengthways, to fave | 
Means the Tronble of a Suture, or oe 
ing together. You muft begin to apply i. 
at the Middle of the Band, at the opp 
Part of the Wound: As for Inſtance: 1 
you are to apply it to the Forehead, {yr | 


which it is deſigned in a particular Man. Thr 
ner, you muſt apply the middle Part of the bg 
Band to the Occiput, and then letting thc 4 
Two Chiefs paſs on both Sides above the by 1 
Ears, you muſt ſecure or draw one of them A 
through the Hole of the other on the right } 11 
Side of the Wound ; then draw them both! 8 
at once together, by which Means you will! ith 
rejoin the Two Edges of the Wound {6 MM . 
exactly to one another, that they will fe. 4 1 
unite without leaving any Deformity behind e 
them. | Semi! 
O. The Tweltth is a Bandage with Four! lit 
Chiefs. It is made with a Band of Linen! 5 0 
Cloth, the Two Extremities of which Y 
are {pht or cut afunder lengthways ! = 1 
It they are fplit in Three, tis a Bandage Mo, 
with Six Chiefs, and if each of them is cut rw 
in Four, tis a Bandage of Eight Chicts, and 0 1 
is adapted to ſeveral Parrs. We judge ig ; - 
to belong chiefly to the incarnative or mid 5 
ting Bandages, becauſe we make Ule of it 105 
for the Drawing together and Reunion off c bo 
the Lips of a Woundthat is made croſswile The 
a certain Part of the Body. By the Hep Sag 
. 


of theſe Two laſt Bandages a Chirurgen "pp 
4 — 85 


may often avoid coming to the Sutures, oo and the 
ſtitching up of the Wounds ; from which The 
a wounded Perſon ought to be exempted don. 
much as poffibly may be done, it beuge . 
much more natural and eaſie to ſubmi u .... v 
{uch-like Caſes to the obtuſe Senſation of 3 
f 3 ol | 
Bandage, than to the acute Pains of a Suture "RM 
. © The laſt among thete Bandages 1R : 5 
what they call a fgare Bandagt, reprelenuug t 
the Letter T. It is call'd figur d becaue 5 5 
is made of Two Bands icwd together Bale / 
Some of them are call'd ſanple, ſuch is bi 2 
which is repreſented here ; and others 2 n. 
doubled, and ſplit or cut aſunder, and "i To, as 
made Uic ot upon many Occaſions. Ihe Ute ul 


5 re adapted to divers Parts of the 
b e after the Ope- 
5 E Lithotomy, and the Fiſtula in 


fition © 
Aub. » » 
FI were in this Place to enter upon a 
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particular Account of the Bandages, it 
would require a much longer Time than 
what 1s allotted us upon this Occaſion : 
Wherefore we will row proceed to the Su- 
tures, | 


: e 


HE Stare is a Chirurgical Operation, 
which by the Help of a Needle and 
Thread is aſſiſtant in rejoining and reuni- 
ing into a perfect Continuity thoſe Parts 
of our Body which have been {ſeparated 
ty ſome Violence, and are as yet bloody. 
The Word Suture is taken in a double 
Senification, to wit, either for the mutual 
Union of the Bones of the Skull, which 
me indentated one with another in the Na- 
ure of the Teeth in a Saw, or elſe for a Sewing 
o Stitching together of the Wounds, when 
Occafion requires. In the laſt of theſe Two 
Senifications we take 1t here, when we fay, 
tat the Suture is the beſt Means we ought 
t wake Uſe of to reunite the Wounds 
which are very lately made, and that in 
ach Caſes where this End is not to be at- 
mined to by Bandages ; for the Lips of the 
Wound being drawn together by the Help 
o the Needle and Thread, the Extremities 
& the principal Fibres, which were cut or 
tm aſunder, are by this Means rejoin'd and 
placed cloſe to one another, in the ſame Po- 
ſton they were in before they ſuffered a 
&ration or Diſruption. © 
The Ancients have invented many Su- 


turcs, which they have reduced to Three 


Mis, to wit, the Iucarnative, the Reſtrictive, 
Wa the Refer ving Sutures. 

Ihe [xcarnative has obtained its Denomi- 
mation, becauſe by its rejoining the Edges 
2 Wound, and keeping them cloſe toge- 
lier, by the Help of the Needle and Thread, 
"ich draws them near to one another, it 
froduces their Reunion and Incarnation, 
a the ſame Condition as they were before. 

It is tubdivided into Fire other Sutures, 
0 wit, the Entrecoapee, the Entortillee, the 
uentive or Emplamee, the Suture with 
ares, and the dry Suture. ; 

Ot thete Five Sutures we will cut off 

o, as being not only very crucl, but alſo 
ar ulclels, to wit, the Suture Enghe- 

— 


I'URES 


villee or Emplumee, i. e. the Feather'd, and 
the Suture with Agraphes, or with Claſps ; 
for in thole very Cafes where they ſeem to 
be moſt, neceſſary, to wit, 1n very deep 
Wounds, where the Contraction of the 
carneous Parts which are cut aſunder Keeps 
tlie Edges at a good Diſtance aſunder; and 
in the Wounds of the Tendons they would 
expoſe the Patient to moſt terrible Convul- 
ſions, and other dangerous Accidents, which 
are avoided by endeavouring as much as 
poſſibly may be the Dilatation of theſe 
Wounds by moderate Comp reſſions, and 
attending with Patience the Relaxation and 
Prolongation of the Fibres, for their mu- 
tual Reunion. I will therefore not ſay any 
more of theſe Two, but content my felt 
with giving you an Account anon of the 
other Three, to wit, the Sutures Extrecoupee, 
Entortillee, and the dry Suture, 


They had given the Name of a reſtrictive 
or ad{tringent Suture to that Kind, by the 
Help of which they pretended to ſtop the 
Flux of the Blood in thoſe large Wounds 
where ſome of the conſiderable Veſſels 
were wounded ; to obtain* which End they 
had invented divers Ways of itching toge- 
ther, as thoſe made Uie of by the Shoema- 
kers, by the Furriers, Cc. but all of them 
quite uieleſs : For if we reflect but never 
10 little upon thete Sutures, we mult of 
Neceſſuy condemn them; for ſuppoſing it 
were poſſible to ſtitch or ſew the Skin ſo 
exactly together, that no Blood could pene- 
trate it, this does not preveut it from iſſuing 
out of the Apertures of the wounded Vets 
ſels, and from falling into all the Inter- 
ſtices of the Muſcles, where of Neceſlity it 
mult cauſe Iumours, Suppurations, and laſt 
of all a Gangrene : So that it is not with- 
out very good Reaſon that we reject this 
Suture ; the more, becauſe we are not deſti- 
ſtute of other Means to {top the Flux of 
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the Blood; which as they are much more 
ſecure, {o they are much leſs painful. 

The Preſerving Suture was call'd that Kind 
of Suture among the Ancients, by which 
they preteiid ed to prevent the Lips or Edges 
of the Wounds, from keeping at too great a 
Diſtance from one another in the great 
Wounds, where there was a Loſs of 
Subſtance : But es this Intention may be 
obtained by the Application of proper Ban- 
dages, tis in vain to pretend to perform it 
by the Help of long Threads, to be drawn 
acroſs the Wound, which will ſerve only 
to encreafe the Trouble in the Dreſſing of 
the Wound, and irritate its Fibres without 
Intermiſſion, till theſe Threads are either 
cut or broken aſunder ; wherefore I reject 
it as well as the reſtringent Suture, 

And this I do not altogether upon my own 
Authority : The ſmall Benefit that has been 
reap'd by the Uſe of them, and the perni- 
cious Accidents which have been occaſion d 
by them, have been ſufficient Motives to 
moſt of our modern Chirurgeons to reject 
them for ever: For during my Practice of 
Chirurgery for theſe Thirty Vears laſt paſt, 
I never practiſed it, nor never ſaw it uſed 
by ſo much as one ſingle Chirurgeon ; and 
of Four hundred Chirurgeons that are here 
| hari believe there is ſcarce any one that 

s put it in Practice. | 

The only Advantage that 1s propoſed by 
the Sutures is the Reunion: Two Things 
concur to accompliſh it, to wit, the Chi- 
rurgeon and Nature. On the Chirurgeons 
Side Two Circumſtances are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary and worthy your Obſervation : The 
Firſt is, to bring the Lips of a Wound cloſe 
to one another ; and the Second, to keep 
them in that Pofition. On Nature's Side, 
*tis ſhe that by her natural Balſam, as by 
the moſt proper Cement, cloſes and reunites 
theſe Lips one with another. 

Be not ſurprized that I put the Chirur- 
geon before Nature, becauſe Nature would 
work in vain upon a Wound, were 1t not 
that the Chirurgeon, by his Induſtry and 
Application, did put the Parts in a Condi- 
tion of Reunion, by the Motion and Juices 
which Nature furniſhes them withal. 

To frame to your {ſelf the better an Idea 
of the Manner of this Reunion, you mult 
obſerve, That all the Parts of our Body are 
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compoſed of nothing eſſe but o 1 
nals or Pipes, 3 — which G we. G. fi 
and moved without Intermiſſion obere 7” 
quid Juices, which ere always n ky f F 
ing to expand themſelves on all 1 Hay 0 
which are always puſh'd forward i: * or! 
1 —_—_ Motion from one Part imo th 1 8 
ther and] 
3 { 
So that ſo ſoon as the Chir: by 
brought the Lips of a Wound togehe "0 11 
the Means of a Suture or of a Bandage ; al 
keeps them in that Poſition, theſe June _ 
which endeavour to paſs and repaſs Fo Contul 
one Lip into another, finding the Cond ta mouzh! 
or Pipes broken, do extravalate, and cher Weund 
moſt glutinous and balſamick Particles ſto- WA ix: ve 
ping 1n the Intervals, that will always 3 oper! 
main betwixt the Lips of a Wound thou h n thoſe 
never ſo well kept together, are congeiel gen, b; 
and hardened there by the Heat of the Pan. mit be 
ſo that being fixed to the Two Walls of the Wounds 
Wound, they keep it united in ſuch a Man. tte S. 
ner, that the Extremities of the Filaments, Room fo 
and Capillary Veſſels, make up in a little erat 
Time an entire Continuity of the ſame Con- When 
texture as it was before their Diſunion. we of t 
*Tis in the tranſverſal Wounds that we ations | 
and in Need of a Suture, and more parti- OnvINCE, 
cularly in thoſe which cannot be reunited lig 2 $ 
by Means of a Bandage; for when there is WW tot} 
any Room for Bandages, ſuch as are the is» WW Chicur 
carnative and aniting Bandages, which are Ihre Thi 
capable of bringing the Lips of a Wound s Purpe 
immediately together, you mult ſave your WW Thread, 
gs the Trouble of all other Means to E cho. 
effect it. Natur 
Wounds which are much torn, or Pieces N rided 
of Fleſh hanging down, Pieces of a Noſe Mad Lies 
or Ear half cut off, do alſo require a Suture; e of | 
but it is an Abuſe to pretend to apply it toe incu 
thoſe Parts, ſuch as the Noſe or Ear, when d 
they are entirely ſeparated from the Whole; A I 
though there are ſome Authors that pretend e be fe 
to maintain the contrary. Tis a great Piece enten 
of Folly to imagine, that tis poilible to ſe- Ite Metz] 
fore a Noſe that is taken or cut away, bv": and 
applying in its Place a Piece of Fleſh of the Wind, a 
Thigh or Arm, ſhaped like a Nole, as ſome Quicke 
do pretend to have done with good Succels WW Wounc 
Though the Sutures are an infallivk The Hea 
Means to rejoin a Wound together, and tc BY t 
procure its Reunion, there are neverthelclghWit, an 
certain Caſes where they mult be bo Wk Na 


0 
*. 4 
13 

* 
| 


theſe there are Six or Seven wherein they 
"mot take Place: Firſt, in thoſe Wounds 
Nh are ſuſpected to be poiſoned, becauſe 
requiſite to give Vent to the Poiſon, 
4 o convey the Remedies to their moſt in- 
2 Parts, whether the Poiſon has penetra- 
i Keondly, in the Wounds of the Brealt, 
| realon of its continual Motion. Third- 
in thoſe that are attended with violent 
lammations, becauſe the pricking of the 
Welle would ſerve only to encreaſe them. 
6th, in the Wounds attended with great 
Ctuſions, becauſe the Fleſh is not firm 
aueh to bear the Thread. Fifthly, in thoſe 
Wounds where there is an Aperture of ſome 
e Veſſels; for theſe muſt be treated with 
moper Ligatures and Adftringents. Sixthly, 
utbole Wounds where the Bones are laid 


ml be expected to follow. Laftly, in thoſe 
Wounds where there is a conſiderable Loſs 
the Subſtance, becauſe here we muſt give 
Room for the Coming out of the Matter to 
rnerate the Fleſh. = 

When you meet with a Wound that has 
mie of theſe juſt now mentioned Qualifi- 
ions belonging to it, and that you are 
ayinced that there is a Neceſſity of ma- 
lug a Suture, you muſt, before you pro- 
tl to this Operation, beſides your ordina- 
nChirurgical Furniture, be provided with 
lee Things, that are abſolutely neceſſary to 
ls Purpole, ix. a Needle, mark d with A. 
Thread, with B. and a Pipe, with C. You 
ml chooſe ſuch a Needle as is adapted to 
be Nature of the Wound; for you muſt be 
wnded with Needles of different Figures 
ad Sizes for ſuch-like Operations; for 
ime of them are ſtreight, others leſs or 
lore incurvated: But theſe laſt are to be 
ned before the others, becauſe there is 
it any Part of our Body where they may 
Kt be {crviceable, and that with more 
aentency than the ſtreight Needles. 
le Metz] muſt be firm, for fear it ſhould 
id, and the Needle very ſmooth, well 
hd, and pointed, that it may pierce 
r quicker, and that as it paſſes through 
E Wound, it does not tear it. 8 
lle Head of the Needle mult have a Hole 
tre, through which you draw the 
Mad, and muſt be hollow on the Sides 
k Nature of a finall Gutter ; ſo that 


i 


Medica, Chirurgica, Wc. 


ren, by reaſon of the Exfoliation which 


445 
the Thread being lodged in this ſmall Gut- 
ter, does not {top the Needle, nor hinder 
its paſſing through the Fleſh with Eaſe, by 
reaſon of its Bulk at the Head of the Need le. 
This Thread ought to be very firm, round; 
even, ſoft, and of a convenient Thick- 


neſs, as well as the Needle. 
of Thread of Hlcrence, or ſuch- like, is to 
be preferred before thoſe made of Silk, 


which are apt to cut the Fleſh, eſpecially if 
they are died, becauſe the Colours where 


with they are died are cauſtick and corro- 
ding. We make Uſe either of a ſingle or 
a double Thread, according to the Strengt ii 
it is to bear; and you muſt not forget to 
draw it through ſome Wax, which makes 
it keep the better, for elſe it would ſoon be 
rotten, 

The Pipe muſt be of Silver, and rather in- 
curvated than ſtreight, to make it the more. 


ſerviceable for all the Parts of the Body. 


It muſt have a Hole, to give Paſſage to the: 
Needle, and ſplit at it Extremity, to give. 
Egreſs to the Thread. Some are of Opi= 


nion, That the Chirurgeon may more con- 


veniently hold the Edge of the Wound: 
whilſt it is ſtitching up, with his Fingers, 


than with a Pipe: And in Effect, there are 


certain Caſes where the Suture may be very 
well made without it; but there are {ome. 
others where you muſt make Ule of it. 


The Pipe mark'd with C ſhews you how it 


mult be ſhaped. 


There are Six or Seven general Rules that 


muſt be obſerved in all the Sutures. 

The Fir}? is, to cleanſe the Wound very. 
well of all the congealed Blood, and any 
other extraneous Body. The Second is, to: 
let the Lips of the Wound be joined toge- 


ther by a Servant, who muſt keep them all 


the while during the Operation. The Third. 


is, not to take Hold of too much of the 


Skin lengthways, whilt you are piercing 


through it obliquely. The Fourth is, not td 


penetrate too deep into the Fleth, or at. 


leaſt no deeper than is neccflary, ſo as not- 


to leave a Space at the Bottom of the 
Wound, where there may be a Collection 
of Humours, which may go into a Pu- 
trefaction. The His, to meke your En- 
trances or Prickings of the Needle at a mo- 
derate Diſtance one from the other. The 
Sixth 18, to be very careful not to prick a- 


Nerve, 
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Nerve, a Membrane, or a Tendon. And 
the Seventh is, to put {ſometimes a Tent in 
the lowermoſt Part of the Wounds, 

The Suture calt'd the Entreconpee, or the 
Entrepointee, or the Lateritich'd, has obtain- 
ed its Denomination, becauſe after every 
pricking with the Needle you cut off the 
Thread, after having faſten'd it with a Ktot. 
It is uied in Two different Ways, to wit, 
either with a ſingle or with a doub'e Thread. 

When you are to make Ule of the Firſt, 
ou mult take your threaded Needle in the 

ight Hand, and the Pipe in the Left. 
Some adviſe you to put the Point of 1t into 
Oil, that it may enter with the leſs Diffi- 
culty and Pain; and whilſt you are ſuſtain- 
ing the ſuperior Lip of the Wound with 
the Pipe, puſh the Needle in from the Out- 


ſide inwards, and when it is paſſed in half- 


ways into the Hole of the Pipe, draw it 
quite through; then perform your Opcra- 
tion in the fame Manner at the inferior Lip, 
but ſo as to draw the ſame Thread from the 
Inſide outwards. | 

If the Wound requires more than one 
Stitch, you mult make as many of them as 
are neceſſary, and afterwards faſten every 
Stitch with the Needle ſeparately ; but take 
care not to make your Knot direcily upon 
the Wound, but on its ſuperior Part. Your 
Knot mutt be a Chirurgeon's Knot, i. e. you 
mult draw the Thread twice through the 
ſame Knot, becauſe it is much firmer, and 
holds better than a ſimple Knot. 
rurgeons lay ſome very tmall Compreſſes 
(markd with D, D.) under each of theſe 
Knots. 

The Second Sort of the Suture, call'd the 
Entrecoupee, is made with a double Thread, 
drawn thro the Needle. It makes a double 
Knot at its End : and when you have drawn 
it through the Wound in the tame Manner 
as you did in the preceding Operation, the 
Knot that is at the lower Part of the ſaid 
Wound, is drawn up towards the ſuperior, 
and you draw one of the Threads through 
that Knot, which done, you faſten it with 
a double Knot, and cut it off with the 
Siſſars, mark'd with E. 

This Suture docs not only differ from the 
preceding in the ſingle aud double Thread, 
but alto in this Point, that this muſt be be- 


gun at the inicrior Lip of the Wound, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


Some Chi- 


- 


XA; < 2 
. **. 


which is the Place where the Thread 
have its Knot. It has alfo this Adv fo 
before the other, that it is much b "ip 
adapted to deep Wounds, becauſe it 18 Kt 
ſtronger, and draws the Wound much cl | 
together. 
A Chirurgeon that propoſes to peri 
the Sutures with all due Exactneſs, ** 


provided with a Pin-Cuſhion well ſock 4 
with Needles of all Sorts, freight, ins WY” 
vated, {mall and great, round, flit zn. 2 yl 
triangular, and with Thread alſo of div bn, 
Sorts, that ſo he may have at Hand ſuch e 
one as he judges molt proper for the Wound 4 if 
he is to ſtitch up: Without this Precauiiq wr 
he will either ſometimes be obliged to maki r 
Uſe of a Needle which is not altogether if 411 
well adapted to his preſent Intention. « wF 
elſe he will be forced to ſtay till he can Gif 1 8 
out or ſend for another that may be bete 78 
for his Turn. am 
After the Suture is made, there are (1M i :: 
ſome eſſential Points and Circumſtances ff 0 
maining, which muſt not be neglected by WM Fah 
Chirurgcon. _ 
The chief among theſe is, That aficr zo: T. 
have taken effectual Care to rejoin the Lid d et 
of a Wound together as 8 as it M ge 
poſſible to be done, you mult be no E {© . 
careful to keep it in the fame Poſitio One 
Some adviſe in this Caſe to apply tot be 
Wound a Powder, which they call the nc 
fervative of the Sutures, being a Compo nee 
tion of ſome glutinous Ingredients, ſuch ee 
the Maſtich, Myrrhe, Bolus, and Ales: IH tir 
is kept in the Viol mark d with 6. Oth-_ w 
are of Opinion, that the nutritious Juice M /:;; (| 
the beſt conglutinating Remedy, which ee 
ing carried to the Part, produces its Ru \::/!.- 
union or Coalition. They make Ute n e 
commonly of the Balſam of Arcaus, (wh, 
is contained in the little Pot, H.) ut ar the 
which you muſt dip the Pledyct, (e 7. 
with ) which is laid upon the Suture, a. 
is covered again with the other Peg, 
(marked with K.) which is of a ſuftcc rols t 
Bigneſs to cover the Knots, to prevent M.. 
Plaiſter from ſticking to thele Knots wluch orten. 
would prove the Occaſion of rel * Tier 
when you take off the Dreſſing. Over fle 


you put the Emplaſter, (mark d with K. 
which muſt be a Compoſition ot agglunn 
tive and adſtringent Ingredients, luc | 


E afrum ad Hernias. Laſt of all you 
| alſo not forget the Compreſs, (mark d 
an J.) which you mult dip into ſome 
ſmut which may ſtrengthen the Part, 
i refilt Putrefaction. | 

\; to what concerns the Bandage, you 
iſ adapt it to the Figure of the wounded 
wi; and therefore tis in vain to pretend 
q give you any particular Direction upon 
hs Head : Iwill only ſay thus much, that 
«muſt be contrived in ſuch a Manner, as to 
key the Lips of the Wound cloſe together. 
The Suture call'd the Extortillee, or Exfilce, 
tte Twiſted, has obtain d its Denomination 
om thence, that in this operation we leave the 
Needles in the Wound, and turn the Thread 


ute round theie Needd les, juſt as the Tay- 


ole Needles they ſtick upon their Sleeves, 
Thi Suture is made alſo Two ſeveral Ways, 
u the Needles are either drawn acroſs the 
Wound, as thoſe mark'd with N. or elſe 
key are fix d on the Sides, as thoſe mark d 
ith C. ; 

kither of theſe Operations is made by 
be Help of Two Needles. In the Firſt you 
the Two ſtreight and well-pointed Needles, 
nd let them paſs one after another, by the 
Atfance of the Pipe, acroſs the Wound, 
jo muſt begin with ſtitching it from the 
bude inwards, and then let it go from 
te Inſide outwards ; fo that being diſpoſed 
nſucha Manner, as that their Four Extre- 
mts make an even Square, you take a 
Iked, and wind it under their Four Ex- 
Hammes, and then draw 1t croſsways the 
Wound Three or Four Times, and thus 
mr lite Lips of the Wound cloſe together. 
ts cope, cut off the Points of your 
Nedles with a Pair of Inciſion-Siſſars, and 
dude the Operation with laying Two 
mil Compreſſes, (mark d with P, P.) un- 


no 0 


X cond Kind of this Suture, call'd 


— 

* 
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leine tn the 

„ 48 Lor do be denied, but that theſe Two 
es mutt be conſidered as cxtrancous 
e wach continue to wound the Part 


rie, 
140 7 


dat Ater million; but if they are well 
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ts do when they wind the Thread round 
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fix'd acroſs the Wound, they will occaſion 
no further Trouble or ill Conſequence, be- 
cauſe in this Diſpoſition they will cauſe 
but very little Pain, and they cloſe up a 
Wound without leaving any Thing within 
that may prove vexatious to it. Theſe Su- 
tures are of moſt admirable Uſe for thoſe 
Parts which cannot be hinder'd from mo- 
ving, as the Lips. | 
The dry Suture is fo call'd, becauſe it is 
made without Bloodthed, and without a 
Needle, Thread, or Pipe, and without any 
Pain. It is diſtinguifh'd, like the preceding, 
into Two Sorts, becauſe tometimes it is per- 
formed with one, ſometimes with Two 
Pieces of Linen. | 
In the Firſt of theſe Two Operations you 
muſt take a {mall Piece of Linen or Lea- 
ther, ſhaped in the ſame Manner as you ſee 
it repreſented, and markd with the Let- 
ter Q. This you mult cover with ſome 
glutinous Matter or Medicine that will 
{tick cloſe to the Skin; as for Inſtance, 


Flower mix'd with the White of an Egg: 


One Half of this you muſt apply to One 
Side of the Wound, and when you find it 
ſtick very well there to the Skin, you muſt 
pull the Linen towards the other Side, and 
apply the other Half to it till it ſticks very 


cloſe, and thus keep the Lips together. 


This Suture is very cafie, but takes Place 
only in ſuperficial Wounds. 
The Second Sort of the dry Suture requires 
a little more Trouble than the former. You 
muſt take two fmall Pieces of Leather, (mar- 
ked with E, X.) and cut each. of it into a tri- 
angular Figure, and upon one of the Sides 
let it have Three Indentations with a ſmall 
Thread faſten'd to each of thein. This Piece 
of Leather you mult cover with ſomething 
that will make it ſtick cloſe to the Skin; 
which done, place one upon one of the Lips 
of the Wound, and the other upon the op- 
poſite Lip. The Two Places where they are 
faſtend mult be about an Inch's Breadth 
Diſtance from the Extremity of the Edges 
of the Wound, in the fame Manner as 
you fee it repreſented in the Figure, This 
done, you may, by pulling the Threads, 
draw the Lips of the Wound together, and 
keep them clole, by tying the Threads with 
a double Knot, and thus accompliſh the Re- 
union of the Lips. Some e 3 
1th 
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Ritch the Tecth of the Two Pieces of Leather 
together, and others make Uſe only of Two 
Pieces of Leather, ( mark'd with S,) co- 
vered with the ſame Remedies, and provi- 
ded with the ſame Sorts of Strings: But 


this introduces no real Alteration, and tends 
to the ſame End. 


This Suture 1s exceeding convenient for 
the Wounds of the Face, becauſe thereby 
we avoid the Deformity that is occaſioned 
Hy the Stitchings or Prickings of the Need les; 
Jo that after the Conſolidation of the Wound, 
there is very little of a Scar to be ſcen, 

Iwill not pretend in this Place to treat of 
the angular and figured Wounds, becauſe 
chey require ſuch different Ways of ſtitch- 
ing together, that it is next to an Im- 
poſſibility to give a determinate Account 
of them all. I will only mention at this 
Time, that when there are any Angles, you 
muſt always begin in the Angles with the 
Suture call'd the Entrecoupee ; but if they 
Have no Angles, then you mult begin in the 
Middle of their Lines, whether they be 
ſtreight or circular. You mult make as ma- 
ny Stitches as the Length of them does re- 


quire, but ſo as to obſerve a reaſonable Di- 


ſtance betwixt them, neither too cloſe, nor 
too wide, according as you find the Wound 
inclined to open again; but take this for a 
common Rule, That you always begin to 
Hitch up the Wound with the greateſt Force 
in that Place where you find the Wound 
moſt apt to dilate it ſelf; for if you keep 
this Part well united, all the others will re- 
main as it were of their own Accord in the 


Auatomica, | hy 
ſame Situation you have put than jug 


fore. 


Firſt, the Time when to remove the Sod a 


+ 4 
When the Wound is perfectly ba 15 


then is the Time to remove it; for a * 
thing remains to be cicatrized, except 
the Holes made ” the Needles, which ug 


vent their Conſolidation. And h 


and Secondly, the Manner how 


kv 


After the Wound 1s healed up, the 44 
rurgeon is to conſider Two Things, 4% 


WI 


— | 
ple: 
ere it iy 


to be obſerved, that the Suture called the 


ee, muſt be removed one Way, th | 
Entortilkce another, and the dry Su ſit 


another Way. 


In the Firſt you muſt ys 


Probe under the Thread, and t 


2 85 ö 41 ww 
a ſnlf} 
aſunder with the Points of the Sifars ug 


the Probe near the Knot, and then dai 


out by the Knot, ſo as to reſt yo 


upon the Wound, for fear it 


you mult looſen the Thread that 
round the Needles ; which done, 


out any turther Trouble. 


ur Finger} 
ould opey! 


again. In the Second, or the Entrtiles} 


is turned 
: ou mult 
draw out the Needles with the une 2 1 
terity, and without offering the leaſt Vie! 


lence, which if you do not be very carey} 
of, the Wound may happen to break q 
afreſh. If it be a dry Suture, you haveny! 
more to do than only to moiſten the Pies 
of Linen Cloth or of Leather, that flick! 
faſt to the Skin, with fair Water, and whey 
they are once well wetted through, they 
will eaſily come off of the Wound 
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Doſſils, Compreſſes, and Bandages, in General. 


No J. repreſents the Chirurgical Inſtruments in General. 
F. Another Sort of a Scalpel, with a brad! 


A. Repreſents a large Pair of Siflars. 

B. Another Pair of Chirurgical Siflars, 
much leſs and finer than the former. 

C. A crocked Pair of Sifjars. 

DB. - A Razor: 8 

E. A Scalpel, or Diſſecting-Kniſe. 
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The TABLE, containing an Explanation of the FIG URES| 
_ repreſenting the Chirurgical Inſtruments, Tents, Canulæ, Pledgety 


G, Ihe Inſtrument call'd the Arign, 
French) being a Kind of a Hook, 


H. The Lancet. a 
J. A Lancet for Abſceſſes. 
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common Probe.. 5 * 8 —__ Knife' call'd the MinicLeaf, | 


ro — 4 bei iner and ſmaller nan or- 

1 . 61 97 5 crooked Pridtle, - A © bang 23 109 ID eln 45 a N. eo ir 
158180 8094 8 ene eat 7. * e 7 „ gr” 
! 15 awry in French LEE OY os hy ob V A Pair of Pires reren, on * 
A ſtreight Biff 2 $2; L. A ſtreight Needle, * 75 n 75 
CA. A crook Ry, 55 . A rooked Needle, . 1 T 
4 A Spatila. Z. A Saw, ſuch as is made Us of by the 

A Demiſparula; or the Knife alk the | Chirurgeons, i e 202% 


- PUOKY eee, 3933 boite 9d 0) n Io. * 
teat, from 1 its Figure. 90 | SUES. ef. 2c 


— „. a 
43 


5A 


WE: 


7 


No IT,” repre 2 the 114275 and Cann £ or bollow Pipes, and 105 au. 


4A A ſmall Tent made of wilted Lint: & 1” Candle or Pipe with a the Head.” 

J. Another Tent. of Lint, foinewhat bis G. Another flat. headed Cannula wih an 
| ger than the former. _ oval or flattiſh Body. 
CA very; large, Tent, made few of H. A crooked Cane with : a flat Head, 


Link. -. fi A very ſinall Canntla yuh wo 2 
D. A Tent madd of Linen Cloth. on its Head. 0 e 


E. A large Cannula or hollow . X. A Seton- Needle. 


No III. repre ad the 1 5 and e N 


AA frat: Dom _ of, eine Lint. 
B Another of a middle Size of the fame 
Sort. 


C A Third Doſſil, Gill larger than the for- G, 'Y Are 1 Rat. et INE Fi- 
mer. gure, the firſt being lets than the latter. 

D, E. Two others of the ſame woke, and of J, K. Are Two. large Pledgets of an oval 
an oval Figure likewiſe, but Ril] larger, Figure and flat, to be laid one on the Side 
and tied with 4 Thread 1 in the Middle. of the other 1 in very large Wourds. 


No IV. repreſents the Emplaſters of differen Figures, or Shaper. 


1 A round Emplaſter. Cy - ix. Fe Emr plaſter with 1 Window, ; i. e. 
3, A Four-{quare Emplaſter. 5 with a Hole in its Middle, 
(An Emplaſter of an oval Figure, I. The trapezial Emplaſter. 
D. A longitudinal Emplaſter, for the Fra- K. The Emplaſter ſnaped like a Cuſhion, 
- Gures in the Arms or Legs. for making a Blitering-Plaiſter betwixt 
E An Emplaſter ſhaped like a Half. Moon, the Shoulders. 
iy the Fitula's in the Anus. L. The Emplaſter call'd the 7 5% loides, from 
EA triangular Emplaſter. . its Reſemblan-e to the Greek Letter r. 
Emplaſter ſhap'd like a Maltheſe M. The Emplaſter call d the F. Rem its 


Crok to be applied to the Stump of a Reſemblance to that Letter. 
ember "Ker Vs 


No V. repreſents Fl D ompreſſes of different Fa 


A Al Four-uare Compreſs. its Reſemblance to the Figure of the 
A Compreſs call'd the Splenick, om Spleen. 


Nnn © In 


F. A Compreſs 


=— 
C Is a longitudinal Compreſs, when ap 
| plied-lengttnrays to an Armor Leg z but 

15 call'd the Circular when applied round 
DET ion Cons, the nie oe 

. I a circu 3, llit up to t 
E. A chick Cm is Ends a the ge- 
| Sh. call 

lar, from its Fi - ES 4 
Od to Form of «Ons 
of Maltba, to be applied after Amputa- 
 _ tions. 

G. A Compreſs with a Hole or Aperture 


in the Middle, uſed chiefly after the Ope- 
ration of Bronchotomy. 


E. The trapezial Compreſs, being lit at 


4 F refs, ſlit fr 

| — S, ſlit from 

its Two inferior Cornero unto be Middle, 
uſed in the Luxations of the Humer us 
with the Omoplaca, 


288 No VI. repreſents the ſeveral Bandages. f 


A. The Couvrechief or the Kercher, being 
2 Bandage adapted to the Head. 
B. The frontal ge, with Four Strings 
at its Four Corners. 
C. The Bandage call'd the Scapulary, from 
its being adapted to the Shoulders. 
D. A Napkin doubled twice or thrice to- 


gether, being the Bandage for the Breaſt 
and Belly. = 

E, F, G. Bands or Rollers for letting of 
Blood. 


E. Repreſents it before its Application. 
7 how it is to be applied to the 
rm. | 
G. Repreſents it when applied after Ve- 
næſection in the Font, and then it is call d 
the Sturop. - 
H, J. Two contentive Bandages for the 
Arm or Leg, call'd the Rampant. 
Shews you how it s applied to the 
Arm * 8 . 
Z Repreſents it before it is applied to the 


Part. 

L. Is a ſimple Bandage, makmg only one 
or two Rounds, bent afcrnding or 
deſcending. | 


Bibliotheca Anatomicaj N 
Compreſs calld the Loxenge, 1 


X. A 
its Eigure | 


L. The oblique Compreſſes, being Ty... 
in Number, Two whereof, white My 
of a Croſs of 


vertically 
like a Globe: 
of a Demi- 


N, N. Are Four-{quare thick 
uſed ade Flche ir Compreſs, 


oblong ſmall 
made Uſe of in 4 . Ver 


lique, do in Form 
Sy nd an 
acro r ted A 

M. Is a fo in 
Some are alſo of the 
Globe. 


Foot. 
O, O. Are Two 


fels, to faſten the Thread them. 
5 p. Iwo other v all r 

preſſes made Uſe 

eſpecially thoſe of the I 


- 


M. Is another ſimple or 


former. 


the Poſition it is put in, made almoſt like 


the 3 

O. Is a or Roller, roll d up equally 
at its Two Heads, its middle Part being 
to be applied firſt to the Part. 


P. An Incarnative er Union Bandage, ha- 


ving a Perforation or Hole at one End, 


to draw the other Extremity through it. 


Q. A Bandage with Four Heads. Some- 


times the Band is at each End ſlit into 
Three Parts, and then it makes a Bandage 
with Six Heads: Sometimes into Four, 
and then it has Eight Heads, Cc. It be- 
longs to the Incarnative and Uniting- 


mall roll'd Com- 
in the Sutures, but 


ſingle cantentive 
Bandage, but ſomewhat larger than the | 


N. Repreſents a Bandage for a Las, when | 
it 15 to be kept all over firm and ſteady in 


No VII. repreſents the Tuſtrument 1 pts 


43, Repreſents aStitching-Netdlethread- 
44 with Thread 1 
C Is the 


9. B. Two ſmall reſſes, to be laid 
under the Knots of the Thread. 
E. The Siflars. 


5G. Repreſents a'Pin-Cuſhion, garniſh'd 
with Need les of divers Serts,ready threaded 
for the Sutures. 

H. A Pot with Balſam. ; I 

A ſmall Pledget to be laid upon the 
Luture. | | 

I. A much larger Pledget, to be laid over 
the former, to cover the Knots of the Thread. 


* . 


laſter. | f 2 
A Compreſs dipp in ſome fortifying 


Liquor. 


making the Sutures through the Wound, 
ax. either by ſtitching croſsways through 
the Wound, or elſe lengthways along the 
dides of it. 3 

?, P. Two ſmall Compreſſes to be laid un- 
der the ſtitching- Needles. 


Medica, Chirurgica, 


Camula, or hollow Pipe, a little 


I. An agglutinative and adſtringent Em- 


, 0. Repreſent Two different Ways of 


Ec. 


451 


and other Things belonging to the Sutuves, 
or Stitchings., 


Q. Is 2 Piece of Linen-Cloth; or of Lea- 
ther, covered with ſome agglutinative 
Matter or Medicine, to be applied to the 
Wound, to make a dry Suture. | 

R, R. Two Pieces of Leather, ſhaped in 

_ the Form of a Triangle, with Three In- 

dentations on one of the Sides, and pro- 

| vided each with a Thread, Theſe being 

covered with ſomething that will make 

them ſtick to the Skin, are applied to the 

| _ of the Wound, one on each Side, 

which are thus drawn together and re- 
united by tho Means of the Threads. 

S, S. Are Two other very {mall Pieces of 
Linen Cloth, or of Leather, of a diffe- 
rent Figure from the former, provided 
likewiſe with ſome agglutinative Matter 
and Threads, and ſerving for the ſame 
End, i. e. to draw the Lips of the Wound 
together by the dry Suture, as it is call d, 
eſpecially in the Wounds of the Face, to 

avoid all Manner of Disfigurement, which 
elſe will be the infallible Conſequence 
of all the other Sorts of Sutures er 


Stitching, 


Dr 


— 


I 


ov R Author diſtinguiſhes Bandages in- 
© to Iwo Sorts, viz. the Common, being 
uch as may be applied to ſeveral Parts of 
8 body, an 15 Gp Diſeaſes ; and 

* Froper, w are to particular 
ts and Diſorders. _ 

As to the Difference betwixt a Band or 
Fillet, and a Bandage, he ſays, That a Band 
Duses its Name as ſoon as it is applied to 
d Fart, and then becomes a e. 

A Band or Roller he defines to be a long 
road Ligature, for ſurrounding, bind- 
and containing the Parts of the hu- 
ri W, and keeping them in a State of 


2 


BANDS and BANDAGES. By Lawrence ver- 
due. By Way of Abridgment from the French Original. 


— nnn. 


A Band does conſiſt of Two Parts, viz. 
the Body, and the Extremities or Ends. By 
the Body, is underſtood the Middle and 
the Thi of it; | 


both the Ends that run out lengthways, 
thoſe that run acroſs, laterally. 

Of Bandages there are Two one 
Sort being Remedies of themſelves, and the 
other being intended only to keep the Me- 
dicaments on the Part, and therefore are 
call'd alſo Contentive Bandages, ; 
The Difterence of Bands or Rollers ariſcs 


from Five Things, viz. the Matter, Figure, 
Length, Breadth, and Structure. 
Na n 2 As 


482 


other Sorts of Stuffs. 
geons do upon all Occaſions make Uſe of 
Bands made of worn Liben, becaute with 
it they can bind hard or flacken at Plea- 
ſure; they are eaſily waſh'd,:and. beſides, 
convey the Virtues of the Liquids to the at- 
fected Part better than any-other Matter. 
In Relation to their Figure, ſome are 
equally roll'd and gathered together, as 
thoſe applied to Fractures and diflocated 
Joints; others are cut into ſevera! Heads, as 
thoſe: for the Head, Chin, Cc. and others 
again are made of ſeveral Rollers of diffe- 
rent Figures, gather'd ard ſtitchd together, 
as thoſe for the Teſticles, &. . 

As to the Difference ariſing from the 
Length, ſome of them are long, others 
thort, and ſome again of a middling 
Length, becauſe they muſt be adapted to the 
different Conſtitution of the Body, and the 
Length of the affected Part. 

As to their Breadth, tome are very broad, 
ſuch are thoſe for the Head, the Breaſt, and 
Belly; and others very narrow, as thoſe 
uſed for the Lips Fingers, Cc. and others 
again are of a middling Breadth, as thoſe 
uſed for the Arms or Legs, which mult be 
fitted to the Breadth and Thickneſs of the 
{everal Parts where they are to be applicd. 
Thus Gaidon would have the Band for a 
Shoulder be Six Fingers broad ; that for the 
Thigh, Five; for the Leg, Four; the Arm, 
Three; and for the Finger, One. 


The Fifth Difference of; Bands, relating ü 


to their Structure, is, That ſome are woven 


As to the Ares fone are yuade of, Lic. 


nen, others of Woollen, and others again of 
Our modern Chirur- 


be free of Lift or Selyage, of Knots or Hems, 


- Unevennels, and conſequently caufe Pain, 


\ - a, 4 
LE ” 

Rs... 
FAY 


in the Nature of a Ribbon, of Tk... 1 
Worſted and the like; and + Na 19 m Ws 
A "om 4 Rags. Thele laſt are moſt uſel Wl No 
A Band: confiſts'of Two Parts, vis. the eiller 
Body, being the middle and thick Part; ang . nd 
the Ends or Tails, of which there are Four what 
in Number, vis. Two longitudinal, and wile, 
Twehmt een RM Patiet 
Four Qualities are required in a Band or Safety 
Rater :- 8 ORE may e 
Ihe Fr conſiſts in the Matter whereof. it bly c 
is made; as for Inſtance, the Linen muf Band: 
neither be too new, becauſe it will be too him 1 
ſtiff; nor too old, for then it will tear, It render 
mult be ſmooth, plain, ſoft, fine and light, bis Pr 
mo it may not preſs upon nor hurt the "ap 
“““ 6 A AER ESPE PER that 1: 
The Second Quality is, that tlie Band muſt well 3 
be clean and free from all Naſtineſs, that ſo Figure 
they may be dippd in proper Liquids to allay the Di 
Pain, or prevent Symptoms. _ The 
The Third Quality conſiſts in the well WM ont! 
cutting of them, not acroſs, but down ple or, 
along with the Thread; for if the Linen 1s mad 
be cut acroſs, it preſſes down only in the made « 
Middie of their Body, but not in the late- | Thing 
ral Ends: Bur as for Compreſſes deſien'd for ur 
( 


the Elbow, the Ham, or the Shoulder, Wi 
leman adviſes to have the Linen cut crols- 
ways. 

The Fourth Quality is, That they ſhoul 


With d 
imo Fr 
are tack 
applied 

afferent 
Our F 
(zoe int 
the Une, 
One M. 


and of any Thing elſe that may produce an 


and a Defluxion of the Humours upon the 
e 


— 
i - — th mY _ 


8 FG 


O UR Author defines'a Bandage to be 
the Rolling or: Rounding of Bands 
round an affected Part, together with tlic 
neighbouring and adjacent Parts. : 
The Differences of Bandages ariſe chiefly 
from Six Things: Firſt, tlie Time of the 
Operation. Sccondly, the Simplicity or eſie 
Compoſition of the Bandage. Thirdly, the 
Manner, of Binding up the affected Part, 
Fourthly, the Place where the Bandage is to 
begin, aud where to end. Fifth, in what 


Of the Nature and Differences of th% B ANN DAG BE 
0 4 FR „ V | CC IIERIT EL © 347 FÄ 


As to the Firſt Difference, relating to ti 


— — 222 Foy —_— va OL 


Without 


As to 

1.75 * ; Authors 
I Prey r We n V. he | 
Order: the Rollers are to be applied. And = er. 
mon 


Sirthly, the Nature of the Bandages, being 


SY l +4 4 Horte Py 
either common or Propcr. 95 VIZ 


ſed. ar 
wand red: 
le G4 nf] 
the 55/17, 
the [oli 
ttc | n 
Rye the 
ald; ar, 


Time of Operation, he obſerves, with Fi: 
pocrates; that we mu ft Jifti 5 guiſh berwii 
a Bandage while tis yet mikibg, and Os 
that is alrendy made: As to the F6riner, i 
1tquires to be managed cito, . & js 
i. c. with Difpatch, Safety, aud Esſe or Vi 


terity. Th 


* 6, . r 
2 * - 


The Chirnigeon "ought! to! 6 his Work 

with Dijparch, and ought to have eber) 
Thing in Readineis, eſpecially if he is to 
indertake any Operation of Moment, that 
-ther at the Time of the Operation, or im- 
nadiarely after, he may not be to fek for 
wht is requiſite for the Dreſſing or other- 
viſe, which ſometimes may endanger the 
Patient's Life, He ought to do it allo with 
geh, i. e. he muſt avoid eyery Thing that 
may endanger his Patient, as much as poſſi- 
bly can 
Bandage 
him the ; 
render the Patient 
, ny Fo an 
1 And the Condition required IN a Bandage 
that is already made, coniifis. in its being 
well adapted and ſuited to the Form and 


with Dexterity, which will ae 
Eſteem of the Stauders by, ald 
tractable and obedient to 


* 


the Diemper.* | *. 

The Scond Difference of Bandages ariſes 
from their Simplicity, or Con foſition. A fim 
ple or fiagle Bandage 15 fo call d, becauſe it 
made only of one Fillet or Band, It is 
made of a fingle Fillet, i. e. without any 
Thing fitch'd or tackd to it, and all its 
Crumvolutions or Rounds are ſimple alſo. 

A Compornd Bandage is oftentimes made 
with divers Bands or Rollers, cut and ſlit 
imo Ende, or elſe {ome other ſmall Fillets 
we tack d to the principal Roller, or elſe is 
applied by ſeveral Convolutions or Turns, 
different the one from the, other. 

Our Author diſtinguiſhes a ſimple Ban- 
ler into Two Sorts, viz. the Eqzal, and 
be Uncqal, As to'the Equal, it is only of 
Me Make, 21d. round and circular, incom- 
pal.g the Part like a Boop on a Cask 
1:19ut turning to one Side or the other. 

A io the fin ple #nequal Bandages, the 
Autors do not Vety well agree in heir 
Number. Our Author, according io the 
canmon Practice, divides them into F Jux 
Mts, viz. the Delcire, the Aon ſſe, the Ren- 
in , and the Creeping Bandage ; but aſter- 
Kd reduces them to Three, by leaving gut 
le or ſſe, it beillg very near the Epe Wilh 
lie Lolrre, ano diffeting only iabie, that 
le Polzire is a Hurphe uncual Bandage, 
Wn Uupvards or dow warde, 10 25 to 
are te Fourth Part of the Band unco- 
; and the Menſſe is alto a funple un- 


2 


Menbcu, Ch 


mer in all Reſpects, 


be done: And laſtly, manage his 


e 

fea," Oc. 4583 
equa? Bandage, and the fame with the for- 
in excepting that a Third 
Part of the Baiſd is left uncovered; © - © 
Ihe Second ſumple unequal Bandage is 
calld the Kenverſed, and is uſed on the 


: = * 
* 


Limbs of the Body, to render. the Parts 
Ry | 6-9 . ; a | '#7 122 
equal; as for Inſtance, iu the Leg, by car- 


rying the Bandage from below upwards, 
and making Pleats or Reflexions under thy 

Muſcles that make the Calf of the Leg, and 
thus make the Leg even. * 

Ihe Third, ſimple unequal Bandage is cal- 
led the Creeping, from its being turn'd round 
the Farts in a' Serpentine Way, fo as to 


leave a Space "betwixt ergy Two Convola- 


ions. It is defigned oply for the containing 
aud keeping on of Medicaments. 


As to Compound Bandages, our Author, 


# 


after Galen, takes their Differences from 


Fieure of the Part, and the Indications of Three Things: Firſt; from the Part affected; 


Sccontly, from ſome Accident or other; 


and Thirdly, the Similitude of the Part. 

__ Thus many Bandages have obtained their 
Names from the affected Parts unto which 
they are, applied, being call'd the Fye, the 


* 


Noſe, the Breaſt, Cc. CV 
Others there are which have deriv'd their 
Denominations from ſomething. or other 
unto which they bear a Reſemblance in 
their Figure, as the Lozenge, the Creeping, 
WOr Ss. ..v.: 1 
The Third Difference of the Componnd 
Bandages has à Relation to the Manner in 
which the affected Parb is bound; it. being 
certain, that, conſidering the different Fi- 
gures of the Parts of the Body, as well as 
the different Diſealſes they are affected with, 
they cannot be bound up all after the ſame 
Manner. ety 6 Coat. 
Thus in a compleat Fracture of a Leg, 
we begin with a Band roll'd up to one 


A. 


Head; but in a Fracture of the Clavicle, 


with a Bend of Two Heads; and in divers 
otler Cales we begin with the End of the 


Roller or. Fillet, H c. 


Ihe Fourth Difference ariſes from the 
Place where the Bandage begins and ends. 


This Difference is taken from the Place 


where the Firſt End of the Ralterior Band 


is laid on, and avhcre the other End docs 
terminate, being of the greateft Contrquence 


in the Practice of Chirurg err. 
Now 


454  Bibliot 
'- Now a Bandage does begin either at the 
Part affected, or elſe at ſome adjacent Part, 
or elſe at that Part that is directly oppoſite 
to It. 12 52 ä 

here are Three Indications that induce a 
Chirurgeon to make the firſt Convolutions 


or Rounds upon the affected Part it ſelf: 


Firſt, to repel the Humours (as in Fractures) 
back upon the ſound Parts, and to prevent 
Dcfluxion upon the affected Part, and then 
to finiſh the Bandage towards the upper 
Parts, or towards the Head of the Veſſels. 
Thus in Contuſions alſo the Bandage muſt 
be begun upon the very Part where the Con- 
tuſion is, to prevent a Stagnation or Flux 


of Blood, and Inflammation and Suppura- th 


tion, and ſuch- like Caſes, according to the 
Direction of Hippocrates, They ought to 
begin the Bandage upon the Part affected, 
and that in the Middle of it, rolling the 
the Band hard about it, and ſo continuin 
till it is pretty tight; after which the En 
of the Roller muſt be carried upwards, and 
there made faſt. 3 - 

The Second Indication for the Beginning 
of the Bandage upon the affected Part, is to 
diſuntie and ſeparate ſuch Things as are apt 
to unite and glue together, as in Burnings 
upon the Chin, Fingers, &c. ; 
The Third Intention is to keep the Medi- 
caments upon the affected Part, and then it 
is ſtiled a contentive Bandage. 

There are Two Reafons likewiſe for the 
2 the Bandage upon an adjacent 
Part: | 

Firſt, when you are to reduce a diſſocated 
Bone ; as for Inſtance, ſuppoſing the Gndy- 
lus of the Tibia, which is articulated with 
the Thigh-Bone, to have ſuffered a Luxation 

to the Outſide, then the Firſt Caſt of the 
Band is to be laid on the Inſide ; after 
which you muſt roll it hard round the Out- 

ſide where the Luxation happened, and end 
the Bandage at that Place from which the 
Bone was diſlocated. 

Secondly, when there are any Ulcers that 
require an expulſive Bandage; as for In- 
{tance, ſuppoſing an Ulcer to be ſeated a 
little above the Ankle, you are to begin to 

wind the Band under the Sole of the Foot, 
and then mount upwards by Doloires, i. e. 
luch Convolutions as leave the Third Part 
of the Roller uncovered, making Plaits till 


Bibliotheca Anatomica 


be made from the Outſide inwards, ſo 


Leg, and Three Ells long: 


g 0 | ſame 
carrying to the Garter-Place | 
the Con on, and the Au * 


te th 
eve 5 


dage, becauſe it expe 
ne fm Pur ofthe Dia ©" 
„ Ine hr Way ot managing a Ba js lot 
is, when the Binding of it 4 — 5 ay lack 
 oppolite Fart where the Wound is: Thy WM txt 
for Inftance, if a Wound is received length. tc Fi 
ways on the Middle of the Forchead, he Bel 
Parts muſt be reunited by Means of 2 Bang an U 
with Two Heads, perforated in the Midqj.. WW Gures 
The Middle of the ſaid Roller is to be b. I: 
plied to the Nape of the Neck; which done r-B; 
e Iwo Heads of it, in each Hand Om gin 
are brought from behind forward, and pal. ſde u 
ſing one of the Heads through the Hol: in WY cnc 1 
Middle of the Band, fo as to make the Mia. WY ind er 
dle of the Slit to come directly upon te Th: 
Wound; after which, as many Turns ar be apy 
to be made as are judged ſufficient for the WY to the 
Reunion of the divided Parts. x to. 
Ihe Fifth Difference of the Bandages hs wicht 
its Riſe from that due Order that is to he Four 
obſerved in ſimple Fractures, which dos (dent 
require a certain Number of Rollers, Com- te fr: 
prefles, and Paſtboards. rogethe 
The Firſt that are applied here is the Un- Gandas 
der-Roller, and that directly upon the F. er 1 
cture, and to make Three Turns about it; de Pa! 
as for Inſtance, in caſe the Os Tibie be bio- be Par 
ken, and the Bone ſtands to the Outſide, The 
the Firſt Turning with the Band mult be 
made from the Inſide outwards, ſo as to — 
make Three Turns round the Fracture and — 


in caſe the ſaid Tibia ſnould be broken, and 
throw the broken Bone inwards, then the 
Firſt Round of the ſame Under-Roller mult 


that Three Rounds may be made about the 
Fracture it ſelf, and from thence go upwatds 
with Doloiers, and renverſed or plate 
Turns, and let your Bandage end at tit 
Garnog The ion, 
Monſieur Verdue ſays, That this Roll 
or Band ſhould be Three good Inches i 
Breadth, or more, in Proportion to til 
hat the Second 
Under-Band muſt be of the ſame Bread 
and Three Ells and half long: That wil 
this the Chirurgeon is to make Two Tum 


round the Fracture, ſo as to caſt * 1 


Way with the former, and then run 
BH Under the Sole of the Foot, and 
then carry it upwards again, but with fewer 


ind ſacker Rounds than thoſe of the Firſt 


Fs Second Under-Band, beſides that it 
; longer, and its Turns are fewer and 
cker than thoſe af the Firſt, has its In- 
erflices betwixt the Turns larger than in 


the Firlt. e . 

Beſides theſe Two Under-Bands, there is 
m Upper-Bandage belonging to the Fra- 
Qures, and this is made up with Two Rol- 
ers or Bands alſo. With theſe Two Up- 

Bands or Rollers the Chirurgeon muſt 

zin to roll the Firſt of them on the Out- 
{de upon the Fracture, ſo as to make only 
| ane Turn round, and then run upwards, 

and end where the Under-Bands do. 
Ihe Second Upper-Band or Roller is to 
be applied above, and brought downwards 
to the Place where the Firtt was begun, ſo 
x to make the Rounds from the ſame Side 
pith the Firſt, but not quite ſo cloſe. 

Four Uſes are aſſign d by Hippocrates and 
Caen to this Upper-Bandage: (I.) To keep 
the factur d Extremities of the Bones firm 
gether, (2.) To ſtrengthen the Under- 
Bandage. (3.) To retain the Compreſſes in 
| ther right Places. And, (g.) To hinder 
* 9 from preſſing too hard upon 
ine arts. 

Ibe Sixth Difference of Bandages being 


1 


Medica, - Chirargica, Ot. 
taken from the affected Parts unto which - 
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they are to be applied, tis from thence that 


. 


they have been diſtinguiſh'd into Common 


and Proper Bandages» The Firſt are ſuch as 
are ſuited for ſeveral Parts and different In- 
diſpoſitions of the Body, and the latter are; 


ſuch as are adapted only to ſome certain 
Parts and Diſeaſes, and conſequently are 


1mproper in any others. . 
Our Author farther tells us, That the 
ſimple common Bandages are either equal or 
unequal, under or upper Bandages, incar- 
native, expulſive, retentive ; adding, that 
tome Bandages are Remedies of themſelves ; 


whereas others are intended only to keep the 


Medicaments upon the affected Parts, 
Thoſe that are Remedies of themſelves, 
he ſubdivides into Uniting, Dividing, Expul- 
froe, and Attraltive. _ 5 
The Uniting Bandages are uſed in Fra- 
ctures, oblong Wounds, Cc. The Dividin 
Bandages 1n Burnings of the Fingers, an 
of the Chin, to keep them from ſticking to- 
gether : The Expulſiae Bandage is applied 
to ſqueeze out of a finuous Ulcer the Mat- 


ter contained therein: And the Attraltive is 


defigned to recal the Spirits to a Pant de- 
cay'd for Want of them there. 

As the Contentide Bandage is defign'd only 
to keep the Medicaments upon the Parts, ſo 
this is the only that the Neck will admit of, 
by Reaſon xo its being employed in Reſpi- 
ration and Deglatition. 
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HE Antients have left us Five Sorts of 

Fractures, diſtinguiſh'd by the Greeks 
1 their peculiar Names. 

ley have given the Name of Rapbanidon 
that ind of Fracture, when the Bone is 
ten clean off through its whole Bulk 
1 a Carrot; and Crambreon to that Kind 

r the Extremities of the fractured Bones 
certain fall Filaments, not unlike 


— — — 


Y FRACTURES in General. Taken out of Monſieur 
Le Clerk, Phyſician in Ordinary to the French Hing, his 
Ireatiſe of the Diſeaſes of the Bones. 


unto theſe we obſerve in the Stalk of a 
Cabbage that is broken aſunder. 


They call Schidariden that Sort of Fra- 
cture when the Bone is crack d or ſplit 
lengthways, like a Plank: And Alphitidon 
that Sort where the Bone is crackd into ſe- 
veral Pieces, like a Nut that is crack d. 

They have given the Denomination of 
Calgrridon to that Kind of Fracture wage 


* q Pen * 
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the Bone is ſplit in a- ſtreight Line im ſome 
of its Parts, but at the End turns or is in- 
curvated ke à Creſcent or an Angle. 
Moſt of theſe Diſtinctibus are of little 
Uſe: in the Practice of Chirurgery, and 
therefore we will content our ſelves to fay, 
with Galen, in general, That all the Pra- 
ctures are made Two different Ways, to 
wit, either in Length, or elſe croſswiſe. 
When a Bone 1s ſplit or broken length- 
wile, ze. according to the Extent of its 
Fibres, this is called a Cleft or Fiſſure. 

When the Bone is broken croſswiſe, i. e. 
through its Thickneſs, this is call d proper- 
ly; according to he common Acceptation, 
a Fracture, Which may be either horizontal, 
or oblique; and either of them may be fer- 
ple, ok cemtaunded, i. e. with a Wound, Ul 
cer, or Diſloca tio. 05: 

Some alſo do diſtinguiſh them into com- 

pleat, and incompleat. This Diſtinction is 
moſt commonly applicable only to thoſe 
Parts where there are Two Bones. Tis ne- 
vertheleſs my Opinion, That when there is 
but one Piece that is ſeparated from the 
Body of the Bone, ſuch a Fracture may be 
ſtiled incompleat. ! | E 

That Cracking or Splitting of a Bone, 
which is call'd Fifſure, happens allo when a 
Bone that is very dry, and ſubject to be 
broken, receives a violent Shock from or 
againſt ſome very hard Bodies. 

Theſe Fiſſares are very hard to be diſtin- 
guiſhd or diſcovered, eſpecially if they 
happen to be but ſmall, and when they are 
often not diſcovered, but by ſome very per- 
nicious Symptoms that enſſie. 

The moſt aſſured Signs are, a fixed and 
continual Pain, which ſometimes does en- 
creaſe, and then decreaſe, according to the 
Bigneſs of the Fiſſure; a {mall \Tumour, 
which turns red in Proceis of Time; and a 


certain Difficulty of making Uſe of that 


Part: But after all, theſe Signs are not in- 
fallivic, becauſe theſe Symptoms may owe 
their Origine to a great Contuſion of the 
Periojtenns, The ſureſt Sign, and ſuch as 
proves moſt fortunate both to the Chirur- 
geon and Patient, is, if theſe Fiſſures hap- 
pen to be ſo large, as to be diſcoverable by 
the Touch of the Fingers. | 
Moſt commonly this Tumour does not 

appear till a conſiderable Tine after, becauſe 
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Bibliotheca Anatomiru, 


the Juices which iſſue wut through thiggze F 
ſure, do cntreate and fuffer an os g F 7 
on by Degrees, till at-lafiithey Ititrodic 155 


a Caries! in the Bone; and being ſettſed he 


twixt the Perieſfeum and the adjacent Pi ; nc 
produce an Abteefs, or Wound, wa dh 
degenerates into an Ulcer, aud proyes in an 
ſtubborn; will hardly come to a 'Suppi | + 
. T Pura. 0 
tion, and is never to be reunited tiff ths h 
Bone be laid open, and its Ext; FO : 
over. 7 85 1 l 7 7. 72 Kt Ne Ny 1 
Sometimes this: corroſive Juice deſcends 4 1 
along the Bone towards the adjacent Fj trem 
that lie beneath it. Here it gathers ni equa 
produces an Abſceſs and an Vicer, whilh tion 
the Bone goes further and further into: int 
Caries, winch may deceive even the mmol w. place 
pert Chirurgeon, becauſe the head Spring the 1 
which feeds it is at a good Diſtance. and wber 
tis impoſſible to be hea led up, without yOu Tis « 
firſt diſcover the Fiſſure of the Bone, in ox: | fance 
der to procure its Exfoliation, as we toll ken, 
you juft he. t e nate ONS iractu 
And after all, (as I ſaid) this Tumour is + only 
not an infallible Sign, for all this may he to we 
cauſed by a Contuſton of the Perio/enp, of kidle 
by the Opening of tlie fmall Veſſels, which The 
have ſuffered a Diſruption betwixt it aud lt © 
the ſound Bone. „„ reich 
When there 1s a Fiſſure or Cleſt in thi or bec 
Bone, the beſt Advice I can give you i; ater a 
make a very ſtreight Bandage, and yet iti limes 
very difficult, it not quite impoffible, 1 Nell ex 
ſhould be ſufficient to draw the Two vid: ſoned 
of the Fiſſure cloſe together, eſpecially if bmetir 
does not reach above half Way through th Whe 
Thickneſs of the Bone, and does not exten fire V\ 
it ſelf quite through its Length. In cal a Fing 
the Chirurgeon is able to diſcover the Mi $5.0 
ſure by the Means of his. Finger, I wal pe. 
adviſe him to manage. it like a great C0 e Don 
tuſion, by applying the ſtrongeſt relolte ot a Fr; 
Medicines that may be. 3 Js Fr 
The Cauſes of the Fractures that ! a 
croſswiſe, are either Internal, or Ext H t le 
Among the Iaternal, the Caries is the H e. 1 0 
frequent, as it happens in thoſe affe 0 73x 
with the French Piteaſe, and wii f 00s 
Scurvy. * | wo CPL ITT NY ; 45 he? | * when i. 
The other Cauſes are, a DefeR of thel Ibn o i 
tritious Juice, and of the Marrow, 2 ite: : 


neſs, and every Thing elſe that may 
the Bones ſubject to Fractures. 
A 
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There are ſome Fradtires alſo that are 

not attended with Pain, and do not impair 

he Uie of the Patt, to wit, when the Ex- 


ttemities of the fractured Bone have ng In- 
their Poſi- 


equalities, but are remaining in their Po! 
tion one upon the other. This often happens 


in thote Parts where there are Two Bones 
iced together, as in the fore Arm and in 


the Lee, but more eſpecially in the Leg, 
when the Perone has been only fractured. 
Tis certain that there are-not wanting In- 
Finces, that when the Perone has been bro- 
ken, as alſo when the Tibia alone has been 
factured, the wounded Perſons have not 
+ only been able to Rand upright, but alſo 
to walk for ſome Time, without any remar- 
kible Inconvemiency. 
The molt certain Signs of a Fracture are, 
firſt of all, when the Part which was 
treight beſore, begins to bend or be crooked, 
or becomes thorter than 1t was before ; but 


Times ; and if it appears ſhorter, you muſt 
nell examine, whether the {ame is not occa- 
ſoned by lome Luxation in the Part, which 
bmetimes will happen by a flight Accident. 

When you find that the Part will bend or 
fire Way as you touch it with your Hand 
a Finger, or when you diſcover ſome Splin- 
tes, or if you are able to hear a cracking 


ot a Fracture. | 

A Fracture is ſoon diſcovered in lean 
People, as alſo in thoſe Parts where there is 
but a lender Seatn of Fleth upon the Bones ; 
u thoie Parts whete there is but one Bone, 
a 1t there are Two, when both of them 
ae broken, a 

A Fracture is alſo eaſie to be found out 


tlic Bone different Ways, all theſe are Signs 


LNCS 11 it. 


after all, this does not happen thus at all 


* it is not attended with any Contu- 
n or Tumour, ot when there are ſome 
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Notie whilſt you are managing or turning 
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will enable you to diſcover it the better. with 
your Fingers. oh ; 


- * 


In general, a ſimple Fracture is muclt 


more caſie to be reunited than a complicated. 
one; and among the ſimple, as well as the 
complicated Fractures, thoſe that are with- - 


out Splinters are beſt to be managed; and 
the moſt difficult of all are thoſe that hap- 
pen in a Bone which is coveted with very 


thick Fleſh, as in the Thigh-Bone : For be- 


ſides that it is very hard to be found out, it 
1s ſtill more difficult to ſet it again, and 
when it is reduced, to keep it in its Place; 
or elſe in thoſe Parts where there are Two 


Bones which ſuſtain one another. 

The molt dangerous Fractures of all are 
thoſe that are made by Fire-Arms; thole 
where the Bone is broken into many Pieces, 
which prick and tear the Tendons aſunder ; 


and laſtly, thoſe where the-Extreniities of 


the broken Bone do tear the Fleſh, and pe- 
netrate through the Wound which has been 
ae by mm., TS 
Thoſe Fractures thit owe theit Origine to 
an internal Cauſe are incurable, Amputa- 


tion being the only Remedy here, as well 
as in 'thofe that are cauſed by a Caries; or 


by the Softneſs of the Bone. In theſe how- 
eyer you may attempt the Reunion of the 
one ; though it proves a very bard Task to 
„ ONES GT: conſolidate 
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conſolidate the Bones that are naturally 


ſubject to Fractures. Thus the Bones in 


aged People require a much longer Time to 
be reunited than thoſe in young People; ſo 
that even in thoſe Fractures where they do 
Pee from an external Cauſe, you muſt- 
ve Recourſe ſometimes to an Amputation, 
as in the Fractures of the Joints; notwith- 
ſtanding which, many of theſe are cured 
without it, but then it requires all the Appli- 
cation and Induſtry the moſt dextrous Chi- 
rurgeon is capable of in ſuch-like Caſes. 
In tlioſe Fractures where a large Artery is 
broken or opened, and the Blood is not to 


be ſtopp d, as alſo in thoſe where the Bone 


is ſhattered or broken all to Pieces, you 


muſt have Recourſe to an Amputation. 


You muſt make Uſe alſo of an Amputa- 
tion in thoſe Fractures where the Tendons 
and Ligaments of a certain Part are torn to 
Pieces, in ſuch a Manner that there is no 
Proſpect or Hopes of reſtoring the fleſhy 


Part, though it were not impoſſible to con- 


ſolidate the Bone. 

The Cure of the other Fractures occaſion d 
by externa! Cauſes depends on Two Things: 
The Firſt is, to prevent the Symptoms, and 


to endeayour to remove them if they happen 


to ſupervene: And the Second is, to procure 
its Reunion. 

To anſwer the Firft Intention, you muſt 
make Uſe of the general Remedies, as Phle- 
botomy, Clyſters, Ptiſanes, the great Diet, 
but eſpecially during the Firſt Days, accor- 


ding to the Strength and Conſtitution of the 


Patient, and the Nature and Degree of the 
Diſeaſe, as well as the Symptoms that at- 
tend it. . 
In Reſpect to the Symptoms, you muſt 
take Care to manage the complicated Fra- 
cture in a quite different Manner than the 
ſimple. „ N 
If a Fracture is accompanied with a Luxa- 
tion, the ſame muſt be reduced before the 
Fracture. If there be a great Flux of Blood, 
this muſt be ſtop'd before you apply the 
Bandages. If there be a Wound, or a con- 
ſiderable Ulcer, which requires much Sup- 
puration, and frequent Dreſſing, you mult, 
after you have well ſet the Two Extremi- 
ties of the broken Bone together, put the 
affected Part into ſuch a Poſition, that the 
Wound may be dreſſed without being obli- 
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mation of the Calls,” but 
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that N Matter may be a 
beine de ned, eff os 
being detained, eſpecially upon the B. 
becauſe it would not on y oven che es 


Caries; IE 5 


Tis for this Reaſon that in caſe there i, | 


Wound or an Abſceſs fupervenes in f. 
Fractures, and that there is no Fre Ii 


for the purulent Matter, tis much better to 


make a thort Inciſion, or to dilate the Wound 
or Aperture that was there before, thay to 
ſuffer it to lodge upon the Bone. 


If there are any ne, you myſt en- 


deavour to reduce them to the Bone, pro- 
vided they are not entirely ſeparated | 0 
the Periafeny - If it happens thus 

muſt draw them out through the W. 


which you muſt dilate if it be not latge 
enough to give Egreſs to them. 
It there is any extraneous Body, ſuch 2 


a Bullet, &c. in the Fracture, you mul} | 
draw it out through the Wound at the Firſt 


Dreſling if it be poſſible. 


The Parts that are thus fractured muſt be 
placed in a certain Caſe made for that Pur- 


pole, and mutt always be longer than the af- 
fected Part for the Uſe of which they ate 
dene, | 

For the Fractures of the Arm, you muft 
provide Engines or Caſes made of Tin Plates, 
You mult apply but one contentive Ban- 
dage, which is calld the Bandage with 


Eighteen Chiefs, or a Bandage for a compli- | 


cated Fracture. By the Help of thus you 
may dreſs the wounded Perſon, without be- 
ing obliged to alter the Pofition you have 
thought fit to put the Part into before; 
and you muſt make Uſe of this Bandage 
till the Wound is quite cured ; but you muſt 


nevertheleſs not neglect to change the whole, 
Furniture from Time to Time, for fear of 


the purulent Matter, which may run or ſet- 
tle betwixt it and the exulcerated Part. 

For this Purpoſe you muſt take ſome 
ſmall Pieces of fine 


ter has molt Vent or Streng 


£ 


* 


ged to remove the Part from its Plac _ 
greſs* without any Obſlact. * 


& Ot»... 


you. 
ound, 


inen Cloth doubled 


together, and let them flip gently along the 
Part, but eſpecially where the 8 Mat- 
, that ſo you. 
may have an Opportunity of changing them 
at each Dreſſing, and to keep the Bandage 
the longer neat and clean, Laſtiy, br 
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A ſimple Fracture muſt be managed in 
te fame Manner, if it is followed by an 
abſceſs, or attended with a great Equimoſis 
ir Inflammation, or ſome. very conſiderable 
Contuſion ; and yqu muſt keep the affected 
Pt in the ſame Poſition, till ſuch Time that 
ll the Symptoms are either entirely remov'd, 
x at leaſt brought to ſuch a State, that the 


Bandage may be applied without any fur- 


ther Obſtacle. For Want of taking Care 
of theſe Things 1t happens often, that they 
ne attended with Abſceſſes, Ulcers, and a 
Ganerene of the Part. 

The ſame Symptoms may happen to the 


(mple Fracture, though they are without 


lfmmations or Contuſtons, in the fot- 
bwing Caſes : | | 

(. When the Bandages are made too 
freight, 

( When you make Uſe of Splints that 


are Part, eſpecially upon thoſe Parts of the 
bone which are little or not at all covered 
ut Fleſh, as at the Ridge of the Os Tibiæ; 
i which Reaſon it is, that no Splintering 
li that Ridge of the Bone of the Tibia is 


* of in the ſimple Fractures of the 
fo, 
Ris are doubled too thick together; for 
lch Reaſon it is allo, that you muſt cut 
or remove all the Seams, Hems, and. 
Wer Impediments. 5 

(4) When we apply ſuch Emplaſters as 
Me Excoriations or Cor roſions, which of- 
7 produce Flictenes, or Exulcerations 
e Fart. | 

There are many Inſtances to be given of 
o theſe before-mentioned Caſes in par- 
ur, for which we may caſily account in 
Three Firſt Caſes ; for the Fleſh and 


ab luffering a Compreſſion, the Blood 
"Nt its full Liberty to move in them: 
uin ſtops by Degrees in the Veins and 
ckorolities of the Fibres, and tumefies 


lues them to ſuch a Degree, that at 


-" 


/ 


Fe Medica, Chirurgita, & 3 


the Sides of the Engine or Caſe with ſoft 
pllows, the better to keep the affected Part 
fn, ſeady, and eaſie : And if the Fra- 
dure be in any of the inferior Parts, you 
aut always put a Cuſhion with a Hole in 
de Middle, that 1t may be kept ſteady, 


e too hard, and which preſs cloſe upon the 


z) When either the Bands or the Com- 
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. 
laſt they cauſe a Diſruption and an Inflam- 
mation on all Sides, which produces a Ten- 
1 and Inflammation, and diſcolours the 
JJ gt „„ 
The Tumefaction is the Cauſe why the 


Band makes ſtill a greater and ſtreighter 


Compreſſion upon the Part, which more 
and more interrupts the Courſe of the 
Blood and the Humours, and prevents that 
Part which is Ropp'd from being renew'd - 
by the Intermixture of the freſh Arterial 

The exceſſive Tenſion of the Membranes 


is the Cauſe why they ſuffer abundance of 


Divulſions, from whence ariſe moſt violent 
Pains, which encreaſe by the pernicious 
Quality theſe Juices acquire by their Stag- 
nation, for they turn ſowr and corroſive to 
ſuch a Degree, that they do prick, corrode, - 
and tear to Pieces the Fibres and the Mem- 
branes, which produces the higheſt Degree 
of a Gangrene. Sometimes ſome Part ot 
the Blood does extravaſate, turns to Matter, 
and cauſes an Abſceſs. „ 
When the moſt fluid and ſubtil Part of 
this Blood inſinuates it ſelf under the Epi- 
dermis, or the Cuticula, by its Stagnation 
there for ſome Time, it corrodes it, and 
cauſes certain ſmall Ulcers. It 1s coagula- 
ted and expanded all along the Part, and 
produces but one Ulcer, that covers the 
whole Part. 
It it does only ſeparate the Epiderm of - 
the Skin, it gathers under it, and produces 
a Kind of Bladder full of a reddiſh Water 
or Seroſity, it being nothing elſe but the 
cold Seroſity of the corroſive Ferment, and 
theſe are thoſe Veſicles or Bladders which 
are call'd Hictenes, and are not unlike unto 
thoſe that are raiſed by Burning. The ſame 
Symptoms are produced alſo by Emplaſtick 
Remedies. rar ans 
To give you a clear Idea of this Matter, 
it is to be obſerved, That though the Fra- 
cture ſeems to our Eye-{ight not to be atten- 
ded with any Equimoſis, or any Contuſion, 


tis impoſſible but that in its interior Part 


there are a Thouſand {mall Fibres, which 
are cruſh'd to Pieces and put out of Order 
as well as the Capillary Veſſels, through 
which ſome few 1ſmall Drops of Blood run 
out, and this does. render the Circulation of + 
the Blood and of the C552 more flow 
. O0 O 2 0 and 
R | 


* 


1 
and upequal in that. Fart, from whence 
progeeds the Lumour, Which is COMMONIY 
obterv'> in the fractur'd Part, ag likewile 
the Inflammation and the Oedemus which 
follow upon it, eſpecially in the Beginning. 

Tis to be oblerved, that in a living Body 
all the Humours, even after their Extravaſa- 


7a. Loa gt py; Is , 1 3 - | | 
tion, arc carried off in a great Meaſure by 


Trenipiration ; for when the Pores are open, 
not only the volatile but alſo the moſt cor- 
roſive Parts are diſperſed without Intermiſ- 
fion, and coniequently the affected Part 1s, 
freed in a great Meaſure of the pernicious 
Humours : But in caſe theſe Pores are ob- 
ſtructed by Eniplaſtick Remedies, the Trant- 
Iration is ablolutely interrupted, and a 
Million of ſmall Particles or Bodies, which 
would have been evaporated, are detained 
in that Part, where encreaſing the Swelling 
of the flethy Part which covers it, they 
cauſe a Compreſſion upon the Veſſels, which 
fill interrupting more and more the free 
Paflage of the fluid Humours, produces at 
lat moſt violent Pains, an Inflammation, 
and all the other Symptoms we have men- 
tioned juſt now. 

The ſame Symptoms will appear ſome- 
times though no Bandages are applied to the 
Part, nor any Emplaſticx Remedies, and 
then are produced only by the Tenſion of 
the interior Parts. 5 

The moſt dangerous Inconveniency of all 
ariſes from the Two freight Bandages. 
This is beſt diſcovered by the Pain the Pa- 
tient feels in the affected Part, and when the 
Veins of the Feet are ſwell d like unto the 
Veins in the Hand, when we are to be let 


Blood, by the Swelling, Tenſion, and Change 


of the Colour vf the Part that is below it. 
All theſe Symptoms owe their Origine 
only to the Interruption of the Courſe at 


the Blood, and of the Lympha, in the ſame 


Manner as has been related before. 


In ſuch a Caſe as this you muſt with all 
poſſible Speed {et the Part at Liberty; and 


xf the betore- mentioned Symptoms do not 
appear as yet, you muſt foment it with the 
Aromatick Spirit of Wine, and apply a 
Bandage to it that is not fo ſtreight, If the 


Flectenes do appear, you muſt opch. or cut 


them with a Pair of Siflars. If the Epider- 


375 is railed, if there are ſmall Ulcers that 


| have occupied the whole Part, you mult ſe- 
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he Tumou?, which.is commonly 
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parate the Epiger nus, and bathe it with . 
I I 5 Fart is very hard, &-- 
ys oi * Us: 
ui, and. ivid, yog muſh 

maxe Ole of Scarriications, which muſthe 
n es deep, accordipg to the 
de the, Mort (cation, oF according a 
vou think there is more or lets. Danger of x. 
Afterwards you muft f. Part with 


2 KA) ment the Part w; 
the Iincture of Myrrhe and 4 


Scarrifications you may bathe. with Spirie ar 
Wine, or you muſt diſſolve a N 
ger Quantity of the UngacntumeAgyptingy 
according to the Degree of the Moni, 
tion, Laſtly, in all theſe Caſes you muſt 
ak Uſe only, of 1 containing Bandey, 
and put the affected Part in at ine or 
Cafe, thch as nonl udn 
plicated Fractures, till 


E e uſed in the com. 
uch Time that all 
the Symptoms are appeaſed. 


In a ſimple Fracture, where the Splinters 
are entangled within the. Subſtance of the 


Fleſh, ſo as that they cannot be reunited 0 luſta 


the Body of the Bone, or when they an whet 
quite ſeparated from the Perigfeum, you Bl i 
mult not ſo much as think of a common In 
Bandage, becauſe the Splinters would be apt Cont 
to tear the adjacent Parts, and conſquenty WAN Je 
produce more violent Pains in the Patient, theſe 
a Fever, an Abſceſs, and endanger the Ech 
whole Part, if not Life it ſelf, lane 
In ſuch a Caſe as this you muſt make ar ben 
Inciſion upon the Splinters, and take them 8 no 
out, eſpecially in the Fractures of the Rib of Opt 
If the Fracture be accompanied by a Wound, Dow 
you may draw them out through the Ori + 
of the Wound; and if you cannot leparate 0 f 
and take them out, you muſt let them come Ps 
muſt put no Tent into the Wound in the 3 
Fractures of the Ribs, whe,c the Splinte 55. 1 


do prick and tear the Pleura aſunder. If i 
2 Fracture attended witch a Wound, ene d 
both the Extremities of the Bone come dl 
through the Wound, and there 1s, no Folly 
bility, of ſetting them again, you muſt ay 
them off, 

If you propoſe to reduce or ſet the Fai 
into its natural Poſition, Two. of the Gl 
rurgeon's Alliſtants. muſt draw. gn 
both the Extremities of the fractured Bo 
backwards, whillt he himſelf, with 
Hands fits and ſets it to thanatural Fig 


PF jf he, meets. with 
of the Part; and. if he, mes Spliatel 


c inters, he muſt endeavour to fix them 
again tO 


: the Fracture to be reduced or {ct 
. find the Part to be even, and 


| when in touching it with your Fingers, the 
ſaſent does not find it quite ſo painfuf; as 


© when, by comparing it with the oppo- 
band Part, you find that they are both 
ua, and of the ſame Figure. * 

In caſe the Fractures of the Bones are 
lipd one Over the other, you nuiſt make 
our Extenſion the larger; and the fame 
gut allo be much greater when the Fra- 
dure happens to be croſswiſe, than when it 
b horizontal : And after all, this Extenſion 
mult be proportionable to the Strength of 
the Muſcles of the Part. 


to manage this Extenſion; but there are cer- 
nin Cales alſo where you mult have Re- 
courſe to Inſtruments and Engines; as for 
lutance, in the Fractures of the Thigh, 
where the Hands are not capable to encom- 
mals it, unleſs it be in young Children. 

In caſe a Fracture is attended with great 
Contuſions, an Equimoſis, or Inflammation, 
zou mult not be too forward in making 
theſe Extenſions, in order to reduce the 
Fracture: Tis much better to let it a little 
zlane til! the Violence of the Symptoms is 
ſomewhat allay'd, efpeciaily- it the Bones 


Dov or Fall, than the Fracture of the Bone, 
Ce, 

complicated Fracture, you mult- have all 
x provided with every Thing that is requi- 


Isxo Aſſittants keep the Part in the ſame 


fr OY 


Medica, Chimrgira, & 
ledica, Chirmgrca; Oc 
510 7; Oc. 


the Body of the Bone. You may 


sometimes the Hands alone are ſuffrient 


are not much put out of their Place, and the 
Fmptoms owe their Origine rather to the. 
H ſoon as the Bone is well ſet, if it be a 
four Implements in Readineſs. You muſt 


ite, and put upon the fractured Part, wlulſt 


Poſition, and dra it gently and equally ort 
each Extremity of the Part, and let it go dow§n 
both at the fame Time, in order to put it 
— 755 the Plan of the Bandage of Eighteen 
PIC 


. hg Soares muſt keep his Hands: . | 


upon the Place where the Wound or Fra- 
ture ts, till ſuch Time that the Part is right- 
ty fix d, and the Aſſiſtants muſt keep it firm 
and Ready, whilſt the Chirurgeon himſelf 


is drefling the Wound, and applying the 


Bandage. p 6 
There is one Caſe pecuhar, that is, when 


there is a long Splinter, which is raiſed above 


the Bone, and when there is a Wound botly 


above and below, or Hana both. In this 
ed 


Cale you muſt be provided with a ſmall 
and very narrow Band, wherewith you 
muſt make Two or Three Rounds or Win- 


dings upon the Middle of the Splinter, in 


order to keep it down whilft you are dreſ- 
ſing the Wound. 
As for the Dreſſing and Bandage of a 


ſimple Fracture, the Two. Aſſiſtants muſt. 


hold up the Part, raiſed and extended in 
the ſame Poſition, ſo that each of them does: 
draw-gently and equally at each Extremity, 


without ſtirring to one Side or the other. 


whillt the Chirurgeon is dreſſing it. Ft muſt 
be- fomented with Spirit of Wine, of Tur- 
penttne, and with Oil of Earthworms. 

He muſt cover the Part with a Compreſs: 
moiſten d with the fame Remedy, if there: 
be ſhght Echimoſis. This Comprets mult be 
{lit aſunder about the Two Third Parts of” 
it, that you may adapt; it the better to the: 
Part, without being obliged to make a Coun- 


terturn or Winding, You mult dip into or 
moiſten the other Compreſſes and. Bands 
with Oxycrate, in order to refreſſi the Part, 


and make them ſtick thesloſer together. 


a * 


Lee. 


Fig of all, you, muſt make Three Turns 
or Rounds with the Firſt Band; abeut 
e Place where the Fracture is, which 


. from gro ing tod thick, and conſe- 
© 3 | 
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me Ceneral Obſervations concerning tlie E U. R N.LT UR E appertaining 
0 the FRACTURES; aud, more particularly to the fampie Frafture of « 


des for Two Uſes; Finſt, to prevent the 


Ci . 2 9 _ — 
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quently introdueing a Deſormity in this 
art; and Secondly, to keep that Part 


the more: firm, being the only one that 
wants to be kept under, as the molt lixeiyx 
to ba put out ob its Situation. 1 
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Some are of Opinion, That you muſt ap- 


py. the End of this Band on that Side 
* 


Band does cqually cloſe up the whole Cir- 
cumference of th 


Firſt Turns or Rounds, becauſe from thence 


does depend Ge Ready and firm Poſition of 


all the reſt of the Bandage ; for if the Three 
Firſt Turns are too looſe, they will either 
give Way, or elſe run downwards, or ſome- 
times alſo, when you make other Rounds 
over them, they will run up double, or in- 
to Pleats, and prove very incommodious to 
the affected Part. 5 | 

Thirdly, you muſt make Uſe of circular 
Windings, and not of the Doloires, becauſe 


the circular Ones are more firm; and we 


make Three of them, that by multiplying 
the Turnings about the Part, they may 
keep it the more ſteady and firm in that 
Place where the Fracture is made, as well 
as the End of the Bandage. 

Fourthly, aſter this you may make the Do- 


loires, becauſe you are obliged to take up a 


pretty long Extent; and theſe muſt be made 
more or lefs cloſe to one another, according 
as the Part is more or leſs round, becauſe 


the Doloires tliat are 8 to one ano- 
ſo much Way as thoſe calld 
the Mon ſſes, and The Doloires that are far- 


ther do not give ſo 


ther aſunder; and theſe again do not give 
ſo much Way as thoſe that are called the 
Rampant, which are a Sort of Turmings of 
the Bands, that reſemble unto the Convo- 
tutions of à Serpent, which has twiſtcd it 
elf round the Stem of a Tree. 

Fifthly, you muſt make renverſed Turn- 
ings in thoſe Places of the Part which are 
unequal. | | | 

(i.) To prevent the Bandage from cloſing 
together, or of lying hollow like the Bot- 


tom of a Sack, which would be apt to hurt 


Bibliotheca 


There are certain Parts wherein theſe 5: 


the affected Part, and make the Bana... «. 
fram its Place. ie Bandage thy 
(.) The better to fill up the hollow bla 


Turnings cannot take Place, and w | 
ate made for no other Purpoſe thay 1 
the Direction of the Band, as may be blen | 
ved in the Bandages call'd the Calin, 
There is another Caſe alſo, where the; — 
made only for the Covering of 3 5 
and ſo give an Opportunity of enlargin 
the Band, as is obſervable in that Turning 
that is made about the Sole of the Fog? * 
You muſt always make your Beginning with 
theſe croſs Windings in the interior Part o 
the Leg, becauſe that Part is more holloy 
and lets provided with Fleſh, and Manage 
Matter ſo, that their middle Part may meet 
at the poſterior Part of the ſaid Part, and 
that they may always be placed in the ſame 
Line, the better tc fill up the void Spaces, 


Firſt, after you have made the Thie 
Firſt Rounds of the Bands, 10 aicend Ke 
wards the Knee by the Doloires, and then 


faſten your Bandage both below and abore 3 
the Bending of the Knee, to make it hold Atter 


the better. The Second Band muſt be ap- 
plied immediately upon the Firſt, by na- 
king Three Circumvolutions upon the Place 


of the Fracture, in order to ſtrengthen the 
Three Firſt Turns of the Firſt Band. 


by mu 

it Cot 
0 mal 
Wile the 
ve flat 


(1.) The Three Firſt Rounds are {treighter WM cc p 
than the reſt, becauſe they are to keep firm Wis Con 
and fteady both the Fracture and the End ,t 


preſs 1 
ly becau 


lis C. 


of the Bandage. | 


(2.) You mult deſcend from thence down- 
wards, in order to ſecure the inferior Part 


of the fractur d Bone, the ſuperior Part la- 0, and 
ving been ſecured already by the Firſt. are p] 
(3.) As you deſcend you mult make DD. Wſ'(ull | 
loires, and thoſe very ſtreight, for Reatons Wi Spit 
alledged before. | I or ; 
ae the 


(4) In caſe the Bandage runs together in- 
to 


leats, you muſt make Ule of the ren- Nele, 


| verſed Band. . nl 
65.) You muſt ee one Turn of the hum 
Band about the Sole of the Foot. Tius wer 


Winding ſerves for a double Ule : ade u 


Firſt, it ſerves to faſten the better the H. u nc 
loires you have made downwards, as allo WW te Pe 
thoſe you are to make upwards again, and ut; 


prevents their Shpping from their Places d wit 


Secondly, 


— 
* 


e 
e 
. * 8 , 
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PPP) the keep the Sole of. the Fost 
3 A Pe bent; for the Muſculi 
Eun Flexores, their Action is in ſome 


. 


une counterballanced by theſe Turns of 
3 {o that the Muſcles may net be 
and keep the Foot extended; the 


— oc whereof would be, after the 


Faure is cured, that the wounded Perſon 
"wk not be able to bend his Foot, but 
if ſupport himſelf chiefly upon his Toes. 
(6, When you make this Caſt of the 
und, vou muſt take care not to cover the 
Leo the Foot; and for that Reaſon you 
nay make the renverſed or reflected Turns, 
jon ſee convenient, to prevent the Ban- 
bet from preſſing upon the Bone on that 
0 As you aſcend upwards, you muſt 
make Doſoires, in order to keep the Sole of 
e Foot ſteady and a little bent, and to fa- 
au the Bandage, which terminates in the 
ne Place where the other did before, which 
ut be done by making renverſed and Do- 
, either leſs or more cloſe, according 
$101 find there is Occaſion, 7 
Mer you have applied theſe Two Bands, 
u muſt have at Hand Iwo graduated cir- 
it Compreſſes : Theſe muſt be made Uſe 
o make round the Member. You mutt 
Wit the Parts of thefe, Comprefles the 
te fat and the more thick, the nearer 
Hue placed to the fleſhy Part of the Leg. 
Is Compreſs muſt be applied in ſuch a 
mer, that neither of its Edges may bear 
els upon the interior Surface of the 
, kcauie there it has no Fleth. 
lis Compreſs renders the Part equal or 


are pliced upon them to he equal at 
Full Length. | 

e hints muſt be made either of Paſt- 
l or elſe of very thin Wood; but the 
ar the belt, together with Gmple long 
hreſles, which muſt be of a ſufficient 
eu make Uſe of wooden Splints, you 
Orr them with.Linen or Thread on 
de which is to touch the Leg, that 
MJ not prove troubleſome in peſing 
tte Part, If they are of Paſtboard, 
ul wrap them up in double Linen 
* Without which, when they are 


=—_ 


, of the Foot being much ſtronger. 


an Interval betwixt them, that 


and conſequently makes the Splints 


5 


moiſten d, they will flick ſo cloſe to t 
that you will find it a hard Matter to get 


them off when you are to remove the Drei- 


ſing. _ 3 
We commonly wet the Paſtboard Splints, 


in order to make them the more pliable, and 
adapt them to the Figure of the Part, as al- 
ſo that they may give Way the eaſier to all 
the Bands that are to keep them ſteady, and 


that after they are dry they may be the 


more apt to retain the Figure that 
given them before. uns 

Moſt commonly we apply Four Splints 
or longitudinal Compictts ſo as to leave 
they may ex- 
tend and enlarge themſelves when the 
15 tied over them, without turning into 
Pleats, which would make the Bandage un- 
equal, and might prove incommodious to 


the Part; that is to ſay, you mult adapt 


them in ſuch a Manner, as that they may: 


occupy no more than the Circumference of 


the Part; for it is to be conſidered, that 
whultt you are ſtreigmtening the Part by the 


Bandage, its Bulk is diminiſhed, and con- 


ſequently the Splints do approach nearer to 


one another, which they could not do if they 


did beforehand occupy the whole Circum- 
ference of the Part. ä wy 


Thele Splints or Compreſſes muſt not reſt | 


upon. the Shins, for fear of hurting them, 


becauſe they are not covered with Fleth ;- 


for which Reaſon it is, that we never apply 
them to the interior Part of the Tibia. 


Theſe Splints or Compreſſes ſerve to keep 
the fractured Bone, after its Reduction, in 


its Situation, ſuch as has been given it be- 


fore, and to prevent the Part from bending 


in that Place where the Fracture is. 


On the Fore-Arm we apply only Two. 
Splints or long Compreſles, becauſe it is flat, 
and therefore we put one on the Outſide, 
and the other on the Inſide, to keep the 
Two Bones of this Part aſunder, and to 


prevent their being conjoin d together by the 


Calizs, Iis upon this Account that Iwould 
adviſe you to apply them before the Firſt. 
Band, i. e. immediately upon the Em- 


plaſter, or the Firſt Comprels. 


Bands: 
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Bands which are both upon and under them, | 


nd 


The Third Band therefore ſerves to keep 
on the Splints and long Compreſſes. Some 
will have you apply the Extremities of theſe 


Gs. 
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Bands upon the Fracture on the Side that is 
opꝑaſite to that where the Ends of the other 
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cular Turns below the Knee. J Tu dit. 


Iwo were placed; that is to ſay, that in make this whole Bandage by 118 Wel f 
caſe you have begun to roll the other Two One ſingle Band, provided it is of th 5 0 2 
from the Inſide outwards, you muſt roll Length as all the Four others together, pp 2 
theſe: from the Outſide mwards ; but I ſee the Miſchief is, that when the whole 7. ; 
no great Reaſon for this Caution, for you of all theſe Four Bands is brought int 65 þ 
need only make Two or Three Rounds up- Roller, it will be of ſo large a But, k ja 
on the ſame Rollings, or the Two Firft,. be very troubleſome to mainge it in 0 y th 
and after-that aſcend by the Doloires : But Convotutions that are neceſſary to k y W 7] 
L ſhould judge it much more convenient to Parts firm and in their due Poſition Bae fal 

| eicend to cover the Splints, and to bring From what has been faid jt is ypar Pat 
it under. the Sole of the Foot, in the ſame that the Four Bands muſt not be afl of | 
Manner as you do with the great Band; and fame Lenth ; for the Second being toency Tw 
for the ſame Reaſon you may go upwards pals a-. larger Circuntterence than the Fr oth 
again with the floaping Rollings or Doloires, becauſe the Part is made larger, myſt o the 
_ which may be wider than thoſe of the Two Conſequence be of a greater Length. * that 
preceding Bands, becauſe the Part has a The Third in Effect goes no further u wt 
eater Circumference. 'Tis alſo for this the Second ; but as the Bulk of the Pan 5 
Acc that you make no Renverſes or Re- encreaſed by the circular Compreſs, and cove: 
flexions, and you let this Band terminate the Splints or long Compreſles, ſo of Nee put 
where the Two others do. N ſity it muſt alſo be longer; and the Foun with 
Over this Third Band you muſt apply a deſcending downwards, and aſcending u Culh 
Fourth; and ſome would have you to begin wards again to the Place where it had its Hole 
to roll it from above, and where the others ginning, muſt be the longeſt of all the Fg the Fe 
have their Beginning, and that on the oppo- "Tis alſo manifeèſt from hence, that bo "Thi 
ſite Side to the reſt, becauſe, ſay they, this the Length and the Breadth of the Bay where 
will reduce the Muſcles to their true Station. Compreſſes, and of the Splints, muſt be pi dehill 
But this ſeems to me a very weak Reaſon ; portionable to the Length and Thicknels NPait 
for ſuppoſing the Muſcles to have been diſ- the Parte. | port te 
placed, what Reaſon is there to imagine, Over all theſe Bandages you muſt put WAN © we. 
that a Band applied over Three others, over Paſtboard-Splints. Some will have th tlonab] 
the Splints and Compreſſes, ſhould reduce not reach quite round the Part, butthatt the He 
them into their proper Poſition? If any ſhould: leave the anterior Part of the I. kicker 
ſuch Thing was to be expected, you muſt uncovered, becauſe, ſay they, it migbt be Hee 
certainly looſen the Firſt Bands. Iis doubt- pair or wound the Skin that does core! put a fr 
leſs alſo for the ſame Reaſon that they will but this is a needleſs Precaution, ſeeing! The ; 
have it appligd from the Outſide inwards, this Part is too much quilted and ſecure e 0ulited « 
and from below upwards ; but in looſening all the Bands that lie over it. But tie phich 1 
the Two Firſt Bands, you act directly con- Reafon vrhy theſe Paftboards are hot pl ar t 
trary to the Intention of the Bandage, cloſe together is, that they may keep titY 60 ang 
which is to keep ſteady and firm the affected the more equal and uniform together, fu ; ud 1 
Pan. | | og we {aid before of the wooden Spl1nts; ck the 5 
Tis my Opinion, that this Band may be were it not for that Reaſon, they mig Mich raj 
applied where the others end, and take the exactly adapted to the Bulk or Cit Ede 
{ame Courte, excepting that this muſt be rence of the Part they were to cnco =y thi 
xoll'd from above downwards, to ſtop the This is done for another Reafon allo, td ore (tea 
Extremities of the Three Firſt Bands, which that they may not ſtick to the Bandage 175 of 
do terminate all Three in the fame Places, cauſe they. are moiften'd as well 3 K ou m 
and are not ſo very well faſten d together. -. Splints ; and tis upon that Nen 0 uch as 
However we may eaſily make Shift with- that the Paſtboards have Three final} > Rok 


out this Band, if only we make the Third 


or Threads faſten d ro them. 
ſomew hat longer, and make the more Do- e 7  cY 


This dor, you put the Part betwixt the 


high, ſo as to render it but One rigid 
Aab piece. Theſe muſt not be all of 
in equal Length, for that which is to be 
plied upon the inward Part of the Thigh, 
a of the Leg, muſt be ſhorter on the ſupe- 
rior Part than the other, which 1s to be pla- 
cal on the Outſide, for fear it ſhould wound 
the Manly Bag, the Groin, and the Perone. 


ftend muſt alſo be lit aſunder in that 
pat, in order to accommodate it to the Ei- 

re of the Part. At the lower Part the 
Fin Junks muſt come one as low as the 
other, and reach a little beyond the Sole of 
the Foot, in order to keep the Joint Ready, 


tit it may not move ot fir from one Side 


to the other. = 25 Es 
Before the Leg 18 placed upon the Junks, 
corerec with the Linen Cloth, you muſt 
put a quilted Cuſhion, of the jame Length 
with the Leg. At the Extremity of this 
Cuſhion they put a folded Cloth, with a 
Hole in the Middle, in order to apply it to 
the Feet. . VVV 
Ihis muſt be a little flat on that Part 
vbere it muſt touch upon the Tendon of 
Achilles ; for if it were round, it might 
inpair theſe Parts, for it ſerves for a Sup- 
port to the Heel; and its Aperture or Hole, 
Iz well as its Thickneſs, muſt be propor- 
lonable to the Length and Bulk of that of 
the Heel, and it ſhould rather be ſomewhat 
ticker than thinner ; and in caſe you find 
tie Heel not ſufficiently raiſed, you muſt 
put a mall Compreſs upon this Cloth. 
Ihe affected Part being plac'd upon the 
quilted Cuſhion, you muſt apply the Junks, 
ach muſt be rolPd up as much as is ne- 
ery to keep them upon the Sides of the 
ls, and of the Thigh; but for fear they 
fould not reſt ſufficiently upon the Sides 
af the Sole of the Foot, which are not fo 
Much raiſed as the Heels, this Part muſt be 
Nies with ſmali Compreſſes, by which 
ans the Junks keep the Sole of the Foot 
Ire ſteady, and that without the leaſt 
anger of hurting it. ; | 
lou muſt give Room to the Compreſſes 
umuch as is requiſite, in that they may help 
e Junks, and prevent them from bearii 
den the Ankles, or elſe upon the Conthli 
4 
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Ink which are to ſurround the Leg and 


e Linen Cloths unto which they are 


of the, Thigh-Bone, and upon the Head of 
the Perone; wherefore you mult put Com- 
23 both above and below theſe Parts, 
or their better Security. xp. | 
Laſtly, in caſe there are any Vacuities be- 
twixt the Junks, you muſt ſtuff or fill them 
up with Compreſſes, that ſo they may be 
applied to and bear equally upon the Part 
through their whole Length. This done, 
you mult cover the whole Inſide of the Leg 
with a long Compreſs made of a double Li- 
nen Cloth, and then tie the Junks with 
Four or Five Strings : But that you may 
not be obliged to lift up or move the affe- 
ted Part when you are to convey theſe 
Strings underneath the Junks, you muſt lay 
them in due Order before you apply the 


Junks. Theſe Strings are always tied into 


Knots on the Outſide of the Thigh or Leg, 
this being the. moſt commodious Place for 
the Chirurgeon. V 
Laſt of all, you muſt apply aol, either 
of Wood or Leather, which mult be cover'd 
with x two or three-double Linen Cloth 
on that Side where it is to be put to the Sole 
of the Foct, that it may not hurt it. To 
the Middle of this Sole you muſt faſten 
Two ſmall String, to wit, one on each 
Side, and theſe Two Strings are tied toge- 
ther upon the Junks, by making Two Lo- 
zenges with them, which nevertheleſs is on- 
ly for Faſhion-Sake. | 2; 


* 
17 


Theſe Strings ſerve to keep the Leg ſteady, 


and conſequently the Sole of the Foot in a 
ſtreight Situation, and prevent the Foot 


from ſtirring or moving. Some add a Third 


String, to keep it the more ſteady: This 
they faſten to the Extremity of the Sole that 
lies next to the Toes, and then tie it to the 
String of the Junks which is immediately 
under the Knee. After all, you put a Hoop 
or Crad le, call'd the Archer, over the Foot, 


to prevent the Covertures or Bed-Clothes 


from preſſing upon the Leg. 

T muſt not forget to put you in Mind, 
That the Bandages muſt neither be too 
Rreight nor too looſe: The firſt, for Rea- 
{ons before-mentioned ; and the laſt, that 
the Bands may not be looſen'd, and the Part 
diſcompoſed in its Situation. You may 
judge the next Day whether your Bandage 
is well managed, to wit, if the Part has 
remained in its right Poſition; if the Parts 

Pp p that 
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that are below it are little ſwelld, but deceived, becauſe the Rotala remaing al! tha 
without Pain, Tenſion, or Swelling of the while in its natural Poſition. 


* N 


Veſſels. Ihe true Way to know whether the 3. 
Neither muſt the Chirurgeon be negli- tula be torn aſunder is, to fix your Thumb 51 
gent in putting his Patient into ſuch a Poſi- upon the ſuperior Part of the Rotula, and r 
tion as is ſuitable both to the Part and the then make the Patient extend his Leg: Yo 0 
wounded Perion. wil [ then find | the Aponeur ofis to moye from 3” 
This Poſition of the Patient and of the thence upwards, and to leave a Hollow a uk 
affected Part is not always the fame, but under your Thumb. „ mr 
differs according to the Diverſity of the In the Fractures of the Leg or of ſhe A 
Parts ; as for Inſtance, in the Fracture of the Thigh, the Patient muſt lie upon his Back, 5 
Thigh, the Patient muſt keep his Bed con- with his Head almoſt as low as his Feet, that fe 
 Mftantly, and that in the ſame Situation, till the Body may not in the leaſt reſt upon the 0 0 
 fach Time that the Callus is very well for- Heel; and the Foot of the fractured pan in 
med: The ſame Thing muſt alſo be obler- ought to, be raiſed a little higler. _ 
ved with the utmoſt Exactneſs in the tranſ= On tlie contrary, in the Fractures of the g 
merſe Fractures of the Rotala; for the Apo- Arm, the Patient may walk about; but he W'g 
neuroſis of the Muſculi Extenſores of the Leg mult not make Uſe of the broken Arm, ſo ber! 
being very cloſely Ga * it, 00 that a: to move it or at leaſt not before the (4 in 

Fart of this Aponeuroſis which has been torn Ius is form d. q 8 5 

in Pieces N Padre, having no other In the Fractures of the Thigh, of the ly —＋ 
Stay than that Part of the Rotula unto which tula, or the Leg, and of the *oot,. the Knee mg 
it is faſten d, if the Callus be not well har- muſt be always kept extended; whereas the "FF 
dend, the upper Piece will ſeparate from Elbow. muſt be kept bended a little, and Tendo 
the other by the leaſt Streſs that is put upon therefore muſt be put into a Scarf. mic 
It, and riſe upwards towards the Origina- Ihe ſame Thing mult be obſerved in all The 
tion of theſe Muſcles, the whole Strength the Fractures of the Arm, the Cubit, of the WM ore 
of which bears for the moſt Part upon this Hand, of the Shoulder, and of the Clavice, WM 4. Fo 
Piece when the Patient begins to walk. becauſe too much Extenſion is not ſo naty- ual} 
Tis upon this Score alſo that we never re- ral to the Elbow as Flexion, and the laſt i 90 ref 
move the Firſt Band till ſuch Time that the much leſs troubleſom to the Elbow than the WW dem U 
Callus is entirely formed and harden d; for firſ t. upon f 
if the Callus be not well ſettled, the Pieces Firſ then you muſt ſupport the Cubit by tht in 
will come aſunder, and no Reunion is to Means of a Scarf, to prevent its drawing deßed 
be hoped for aſterwards, as has been found the Arm downwards; and that it may be ſirring 
by reiterated Experience; for in theſe Peo- ſuſtained with the leſs Inconveniency, you All? 
ple we ſee the Rotula to aſcend almoſt to the muſt keep it in a bended Poſture. _ the Re 
Middle of the Thigh in any ſtrong Exten- Secopdly, it is much leſs incommodious to 1; t. 
ſion of the Leg. the Patient in that Situation than if it wee k. lie 
Tis further obſervable, That theſe People extended. But you muſt obſerve, that in dil the! 
do not walk lame, or upon Crutches, though the Fracture of the Clavicula, the Elbow tot at 
ſome affirm the contrary. They only walk muſt be kept a little backwards; but in ne with er 
with ſome Difficulty where the Ground is Fracture of the Shoulder a httle e or that 
rugged and uneven; and when they go up Ihe Elbow mult be kept forwards in WS ted or e. 
Hill, they are obliged to ſer the found Leg Fracture of the Clavicela, that ſo the * ar it e 
always foremoſt ; and when they come dowa by drawing the Omoplata backwards, 0 hall ju 
Hill, they mult always keep it back. Part of the Clavicula which is faſten d 1 VO Drefing, 
'Tis allo to be oblerved, that the Aponeu- may be alio brought backwards, ang. Ga Let T. 
rofis of the Extenſores of the Leg, which co- quently may not ſlip under the cover! * by the Ti 
vers the Kotula, may be torn in Pieces, and this Poſition is required only when the 1 u order 
yet the Kotala may not be fractur d, a Thing vicle is fracturd croſswiſe, horizonta ! Tine, 3 
in lich the mot expert Chirurgeon may be ox obliquely; for when the Frau 4 little 7 


11 lengthways, there is no Occaſion for 


* contrary is to be obſerved in the 


Faure of the Omoplata, becauſe in that 


oofition its Muſcles lie flat and cloſe toge- 
ther like Splints; for the reſt, the Omoplata 
being much broader, its Pieces cannot ſlip 
ane over the other. e 
A Chirurgeon muſt have a due Regard to 
theſe different Poſitions ; for before he ap- 
plies the Bandage, he muſt put the Part in- 
to ſuch a Situation as he would have it re- 
min in afterwards ; for without this Pre- 
aution, the Bandage will either prove too 
freight or elſe too looſe, if he would pre- 
tend to give it its Situation after the Ban- 
— Try 
in the Fracture of the Thigh or of the 
les, a Chirurgeon muſt have a ſingular Re- 
ed to the Heel, that it may not lie hollow, 
nor reſt upon ſomething that is hard, be- 
 auſe it will excoriate, and exulcerate at the 
Tendon of Achilles, and be attended with 
pernicious Symptoms. {bee 

The fame Regard muſt be had to the 
Okcrann, in the Fractures of the Arm, and 
the Fore-Arm, &c. In the laſt of theſe you 
muſt take Care, that the Wriſt of the Hand 


do reſt upon ſomething ; and in both of 


tem the Part muſt reſt at its whole Length 
vp ſomething that 1s ſoft and eaſie, and 
that in ſuch a Manner, that it may be 
eld eaſily, without either changing or 
firing the Situation of the Part. 
All Sorts of Motions being contrary to 
the Reunion of Fractures, a Chirurgeon 
dught to dreſs the Patient as ſeldom as may 
x, He ought not to remove the Dreſſings 
üll the Seventh, Eighth, or Ninth Day, or 
wt at all, unleſs the Patient be troubled 
"th exceſſive gnawing Pains in the Part, 
that the inferior Parts are much tume- 
fed or extended, & c. and after that he muſt 
less it oftener or ſeldomer, according as he 
4 judge it abſolutely neceſſary at each 
ing. ne 

Let Two of his Aſſiſtants take the Part 
y the Two Extremitics of the broken Bone, 
1 order to lift it up gently at the ſame 
me, and let each of them at once draw it 
UIttle towards him as ſtreight as poſſibly 
Wy be, ſo that the Part may not bend 
ler one Way or the other, no more than 


4 


the Prominencies or Ine ualities, which 
might prick the adjacent Parts. That you 


| 175 lift up the affected Part with the more 
Eaſe, 


and in a direct Line, let the Chirur- 
geon, with the Help of his Two Aſſiſtants, 
take Hold of it, and lift it up at the Place 
where the Fracture is; and the Aſſiſtants 
muſt keep it in that Situation, without ſtir- 
ring 1t as little as poſſibly may be, whilſt 
the Chirurgeon takes off the old Dreſſing, 
and puts on the new; and as this requires 
ſome conſiderable Time, his Aſſiſtants muſt 
be both underſtanding and robuſt. The 
Chirurgeon muſt manage the Part with all 
_ Gentleneſs, without ſtirring or ſha- 
ing it; for which Reaſon he muſt with 
one Hand ſuſtain the Place where the Fra- 
cture is, whil{t with the other he unties and 
reſiſts the Bandage, and change his Hand 
alternatively. | 
The affected Part he muſt foment with 
aromatick Wine, a little warm'd, which 
will cleanſe it of the Filth and Excrements 


that gather thereabouts, and which caute a 


Corroſion and Ulceration of the Skin. IF 
the Chirurgeon finds a ſlight Excoriation in 
the Skin, he may moiſten his Eirſt Band in 


Lime-Water ; if a ſlender Inflammation, he 


may make Uſe of a Defenſive, and bathe it 
with Oleum Roſatum, and a little Spirit of 
Wine; and if it is free from all Symptoms, 
he need only dip all his Compreſſes in Oxy- 
crate, or in the aromatick, Spirit of Wine. 

Laſtly, we cannot ſufficiently recom- 
mend, as well to the young Chirurgeon, as 
to the wounded Perſon, to keep the tractur'd 
Part very quict, there being not any Thing 
that is more detrimental to the Reunion 
than Motion or Stirring, whether occaſion d 
by the Chirurgeon or by the Patient: And 
it happens very often, that by ſtirring the 
Fracture, each of the Extremities of the 
broken Bone grows dry, and becomes cal- 
lous ; as may be obſerved in the following 
Inſtance : 


© A certain Perſon happened by a Fall to 
© break his Left Arm, about Four Inches 


© above the Wriſt, fo that both the Bones, 


© to wit, the Radius and the Ulna, were fra- 


© tured croſswiſe, and entirely ſeparated. 


A Chirurgeon being call'd to his Aſſiſtance, 
© to ſet the broken Bones; the Perſon up- 
Ppp 2 on 
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don his Coming would not ſuffer himſelf 
to be touch'd by him, imagining; that it 
* would reunite without any Bandage; and 
© inſtead of keeping his Arm fteady and: 
© quiet, he conſtantly moved it, and was 


o far accuſtomd to it in Time, that 


he went and uſed it about his ordina- 
©ry Affairs. To be ſhort, he made Uſe of 
« the fame Arm and Hand as much as poſ- 
{bly he was able; ſo that in Proceſs of 
© Time he could with his Right Hand bend 
© both, and turn out and inwards the Fore- 
* Arm at the very Place of the Fracture. 


Fabricius Hildanus has left us an Inſtance 
very near of the ſame Nature, in his Third 
Century, in the 31ſt Obſervation. = 

© A certain young Phyſician having ſeen 
One of theſe TWO Bones in the m 
© where the Skeletons are kept in the Royal 
© Garden, did imagine that a new Articula - 
tion had been made in the Place of this 
© Fracture, and that: conſequently the before- 
© mentioned Perſon. could bend his Fore- 
© Arm in Two Places: Upon which he fra- 
med a new Syſtem, which, together with 
the Draught of the Bone, and his own 
© Obſervations upon 1t, he communicated 
© to Mr. Bayle, who has inſerted them in the 
Journal publiſhed-in Holland: But his Re- 
flexions and Deductions. are very erro- 
© neous, there being a vaſt Difference be- 
* twixt a Fracture and an Articulation of 
* a Bone, 


Some further Remarks upon F RA C- 
TURES. 


When the Extremities of the broken 


Bibliotheca 


be ſeen by the following Inſtance : 


not kept 


Anatomica, 
without any great Inconveniency. os . 
it happens in the Arm, or in dhe f > Of thi 


| l re- Arm.. 
I would rather adviſe you not to : 
with it, than to make Uſ of thele n 


ſions, which to me appear both u * 
and dangerous, and therefore — 5 
be put in Practice, but in Caſes of an ab. 
ſolute Neceſſity; as if, for Inſtance. ſuch z 
N ſhould happen aſter the Fradur, 
of the Leg, or of the Thigh, becauſe the 
. 7%; the true and only Support of 1). 
whole require a great deal of Strenetb 
and Reins, 7 f ee 

Sometimes a certain purulent Matter, or 
of ſome other Nature, gathers berwixt the 
Extremities of the fractured Bones, as my 


A certain. Perſon happened to breix 
© both the Bones of his FR One of — 
Bones having pierced through the Fleſh 
and Skin, à great Suppuration enſued in: 
that Part, and the Matter being ſtopd be- 
twixt the Two Extremities of the Bone, 
by Reaſon of ſome Neglect in the Dreſ. 
* fings, the Part being not well manage 
with the Bandages, the Iwo Bones were 
d my, AR prevented the ſet- 

* tling of the Cale, and. conſequently the: 
* Conſolidation of the. Bones. Not long. 
© after, when the Wound was well nar 
© healed up, they ſaw themſelves obliged to 
© dilate the Aperture or Orifice, to promote 
© the Exfoliation of the Two Extremities of 
* the Two Bones. The Exfoliation being 
© accompliſhed, the Fracture was reduced, 
and in a little Time after the wounded 
© Perſon could uſe. his Leg, as well as be 
A i IN ee ES 
either by the Neg- 


It happens ſometimes, 


Bones are become callous, if it be not too le& of the Chirurgeon, or of the Patient, 
late, you muſt rub theſe Two Extremities that the Extremities of the Bones are reunt- 
one againſt another, by which Means you ted in ſuch a Manner, as to ſtand one over 
may rub off the Callus, and by opening thus another, or as to make an Angle, or to 20 
a free Paſſage in the ſmall oſſeous Pipes, or acrofs one another. In ſuch- like Cats, if | 
Tubuli, make Way for a freſh Supply of nu- it be a freſh Callus, you may break it agail 
tritious Juice, which, by producing a new by a violent Extenſion or other Motion 
(allus, furthers the Reunion of the broken and ſtirring it on all Sides. If it be accom. 
Bones: But in caſe it be an old Callofity, panied with a Wound, ſo that you can" 
tome Practiſers adviſe to make Two longitu- break it by ſtirring; you mult dilate e 
dinal Inciſions on the Sides of the Fracture, Wound, lay open the contolidated Bone, 
in order to lay open the Callus, and bring it and procure the Exfoliation of the 

to an Exfoliation. But if the Caſe is ſuch, Some Practiſers adviſe the breaking of * 
as in the before- mentioned Inſtance, i. c. Part by Means of divers Engines; but * 


Medica, Chirurgica, Cc. 


Remedies of ſuch a Nature, as moſt 
ntly prove dangerous to the Patient; 
or it happens very often that the Part breaks 
ſander in another Place. Iis therefore 
more adviſable to reſt contented with ſome 
Deformity in the fractured Part, than to 
«danger the Patients Life, and that with- 
at any Certainty of mending the Matter, 
x redreſſing the Deformit. 

It happens frequently in the oblique Fra- 
gures, and eſpecially in thofe of the Thigh, 
at the Extremities of the Bones do {lip one 
ger another, and thus are reunited toge- 
ther, which makes the Part much ſhorter 
tun it was before. This Deformity ma 
teremedied, if you take it in Time, whill 
the Callus is as * forming: And tis upon 
this Account that as often as the Chirur- 

ton does dreſs it, he ought to take peculiar 

dice, whether the Part keeps its natural 
Figure and Length, that ſo, in caſe he finds 
i io be ſhort, crooked, or turn d acroſs, he 
my endeavour its immediate Reduction, 
ather by Extenſion, or other Motions pro- 
portionable to the Hardneſs of the Callus. 

Before we conclude this Head, we muſt 
ad 2 Word or Two concerning the Nature 
& the Callus, and the Time of its Forma- 
don. 

Ihe Callus is nothing elſe than the nutri- 
tous Juice of the Bone, which iſſues forth 
wut of the Extremities of the Fibres of each 
hd of the bone, which gathering and 
meulating inſenſibly, ſerves inſtead of a 
(ment to produce a very compact Reunion 
le Extremities of the broken Bones. 

Ihe Callus has the ſame Subſtance as the 
bones have, and differs from them only in 
leir Configuration. In the Bone the Fi- 
is are altogether diſpoſed and extended ac- 
Wing to the Length of the Bone; where- 
#18 the Callus you ſee nothing elſe but a 
Wnoneous Matter, which is diſpoſed leſs 
a ere regular, according to the Diſpoſi- 
n of the adjacent Parts, and according as 
Ju take more or leis Care to keep it with- 
N Compais. | 
bat notwithſtanding all this, though the 
ure de reduced, and the Place where 
* bone is broken be kept very cloſe and 
Ne there will always appear a ima ll Pro- 
Ly round the Circumference of it. 


Sort of Size or Glue of ſuch Kind of Things, 


Linen Cloths, which muſt be moderately 
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As to the exact Time of the Formation 
of the Callus, it is ſcaree'to be determined. 
no more than that of the Exfoliation of 
the Bones; but generally ſpeaking, it is 
formed fooner in thoſe Bones that are of a 
{pongeous Subſtance, than in thoſe that are 
very compact; and ſooner in young tlian in 
very old Perſons. To be ſhort, it is with 
the Time of the Formation of the Calls the 
ſame as with that of the Extoliation of the 
Bones 

Some have endeavoured to promote the 
Formation of the Callus by the Uſe of Calves 
and Mutton Feet. Tis true, they make a 


wherewith the Workmen unite and eonglu- 
tinate their Pieces of Workmanſhip; but 
from thence no Inference is to be made, that 
theſe Things taken inwardly produce the 
{ame Effects, Thus they repreſent the La- 
pis Oſtrocellæ as a grand Specitick for the For- 
mation of the Callus; but in my Opinion 
there is no great Streſs to be laid upon this 
Remedy, no more than upon Sheeps-Trot- - 
ters and Calves-Feet. 
The Callus is a pure Work or Operation 
of Nature, and therefore we have nothing 
elſe to do but to give her a helping Hand, 
partly by a regular Way of Living, partly 
oy a ſuitable. Diet, by Aliments of good 
ouriſhment; and by correcting or diver- 
ting, by the Means of proper Remedies, 
every Thing that is capable of dilturbing 
this Work; : 
To anſwer theſe Ends, you muſt rub the 
Places of the Fracture with the aromatic 
Wine, and with Spirit of Wine mix'd with 
a Third Part of the Spirit of Earth- Worms: 
In order to help the drying of the- Callus, 
when it is already pretty well advanced, 
you may rub it frequently, but gently, with 


warm. 
When the Callus begins to grow ſtrong, 
you mult often but gently ſtir the Part, for 
tear of an Enchylofis in the Joint ; but when- 
ever you make theſe Motions in the Part, 
you mult keep it very firm and ſteady in 
that Place-where the Fracture 1s, for tcar of 
breaking the Callus. 

Tis turther to be obſerved, that the tranſ- 
verſe Fractures of the Thigh may be retaind 
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in their Poſition by a ſimple Bandage; but 
when they are made obliquely or ſloaping, 


the Bandages alone are not ſufficient to keep 


them in their Situation, becauſe the Two 
Extremities of the Bone will ſtand one over 
the other. To remedy this you muſt, after 
vou have applied the Band as is uſual in 
ſuch Caſes, take a Napkin, which muſt nei- 
ther be too hard, nor too weak or ſlender: 
This you muſt tie double together, and put 
it betwixt the Patient's Thighs, ſo as that 
tts Middle may bear exactly upon the Os Pu- 
bis, on the Side of the Cods; but to take 
Care that the Scrotum be not taken within 
the Napkin, the Ends whereof muſt be 
ſtretch d upwards, and faſten d to a Nail fix d 
within a Board on the Side of the Bed. 
This prevents the Body from deſcending 
downwards, and conſequently the ſuperior 
Part of the broken Bone from falling upon 
the other. Vou muſt not neglect to change 
the Napkin, and to put it ſometimes on one 
a nd ſometimes on the other Side of the man- 
Iy Bag, for fear of excoriating the Part, and 
Introducing a Gangrene: But after all, the 
Napkin muſt be ſo managed as to ſuſtain 
the Body. 

It often happens, that aſter you have made 
ſufficient Proviſion againſt the deſcending 
of the ſuperior Part upon the inferior, you 
muſt alſo take effectua! Care, that by the 
Contraction of the Muſcles, the' inferior 
Part be not forced upwards, ſo as to aſcend 
.over the ſuperior Part of the broken Bone. 


To prevent this, you mult apply a pretty 


thick Compreſs round the inferior Part of 
the Femur, above the Knee, and few a Kind 
of a Splint upon it, ſo that each of the Two 
'Extremities of theſe Splints do reach down 
on the Sides of the Leg, in order to be fa- 
ſten d unto Two Nails, which mult be fix d 
in a Board at the Feet of the Bed. You 
muſt proceed in the ſame Manner with ano- 
ther Compreſs, to be applied to the interior 


Part of the Leg, above the Joint of the 


Foot, either to looſen or ſtreighten the 
Splints above, and ſometimes that below, 
alternatively, to prevent the Excoriation of 
either Part: But if by Chance the Part does 
excoriate, you may apply to it the Empla- 
frum Diapalma, diſſolved in the Oleum Kojat. 
Hr in warm Water. | 
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Two Kotulæ, which are Two infallibþ 


the Body of the Bone, without Rlirring a 


ken in the Middle, the Muſculus Quadra 


You muſt take Care likewiſe to th 
Foot of the wounded Perſon in for 
prevent its falling on one Side or the other 

If you intend to be fatisfied whether i 
Bone is well conjoin'd or reunited, you mul 
meaſure the. broken Leg with that which; 
ſound, to try whether they be alike, by 
take Care you be not miſtaken in this Point, 
becauſe ſometimes the Patient may hold d 
ſound Leg ſomewhat ſhorter ; but yay 
beſt Way is to compare the Heels 


Marks ; as alſo in the Fractures of the 
Thighs, if the Patient will keep his Body 
upright or ſtreight, you mult compare the 
Two Rotulæ together. — 

If there be a ſloaping Fracture in the Hy. 
merus, you mult make Uſe of the Bandage 
with many Chiefs, which will come round 


diſcompoſing the Part. 1} Folge 

'Tis obſervable in the Fractures of the 
Radius, that the Two broken Ends will in; 
cline towards the Cubitus; Firſt, becauſe 
the Blow, which is the ordinary Cauſe o 
the Fracture of this Part, does preſs them 
inwards : Secondly, becauſe the Two Mull] 
cles which ſerve for the Pronation, are much 
ſtronger than thoſe that are deſigned for ii 
Supination ; and tis ſufficiently evident 
that we are much more inclinable to mak 
the Pronation than the Supination ; Sotha 
the Muſcles draw the Two Ends towat 
the Cubitus, and the Aponeuroſit which is be 
twixt the Two Bones prevents them from gc 
ing outwards ; for when the Radius is br 
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in his Action draws the inferior Extremity 
and the Muſculus Rotundus the ſuperior En 
towards the Cubitus: So that the only Wa 
to know and reduce this Fracture, 1s to! 
aſſiſtant to the Patient in making the Motiolt 
of Supination 
After you have thus reduced the Fracturt 
you mult have at Hand Two Comprel 
one of which muſt be much thicker at 0 
End than at the other, and the other mt 
not be quite ſo thick. The thickeſt of ; 
Two Compreſſes you muſt apply to the l 
ſide of the Fore-Arm, ſo as to bring! 
thickeſt End below, and the other 1 


Outſide, likewiſe with the thicket * 


ntrary to that which is practiſed in 
5 Fa becauſe with this you muſt 
t begin upon the Place of the Fracture 
10 at the inferior Part of the Bone, and 
ke it pretty ſtreiglit in the Beginning. 
When you come upon the Place of the 
Faure, you mult not preſs ſo hard, and 
{ with the reſt, 
To diſtinguiſh the Fracture of the Fore- 
um, you muſt oblige the Patient to make 
the Motion of Flexion and Extenſion ; and 
oy may apply the Firſt Circumvolution of 


qul 


te Band to the very Place of the Fracture. 


n the Fractures of the Ribs, the Extre- 
mities of the broken Bones commonly are 
fuck inwards. If you intend to reduce 
them to their natural Poſition, you mult 
es them with your Hands on the Sides, 
uſt as when we take Hold of a Bow near 
de Ends, the middle Part will rife upwards. 
To keep the Bone in its Situation, you muſt 
t provided with Two thick Compreſſes, 
me of which you muſt apply to the End 
tht is faſten'd to the Sternum, and the other 
p that Extremity which 1s articulated with 
the Vertebra, and keep them depreſs d very 
kong, without 
tte Place of the Fracture. : 

In the Fracture of the inferior Mandible, 
iter you have ſet the Bone in its natural 
Woſtion, the beſt Way to keep the Bone 
lady is to put it into a Leaden Caſe, ſhaped 
mitly like the inferior Mandible; but if 
ke Fracture be attended with a Wound, I 
aniſe you to have one made of a Tin Plate, 
u wich you muſt have a Hole, by the Help 
nlercof you may the better dreſs the 
Wound ; but if there be no Wound, you 
Kd only dip a Kind of Paſtboard Splint, 


Of the Fracxure of the Nos k. 


Fracture of the Noſe is always cauſed 
eme moſt violent Shock. or Blow. Its 
lers ate, a Depreſſion or Falling in, a Di- 
mon and Disfigurement of the Noſe, If 
duce or {et it again, it is attended 
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inwards. This Bandage muft be made 


utting any Thing upon 
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1 T s about with Linen, in the White of 
an Egg, beaten up with a little Sal Armo- 
niac But before you lay on this Defenſa- 


tive, you muſt apply a Piece of Linen Cloth 
betwixt 1t and the Skin, that it may not 


prove hurtful to the Part; for it will be- 


come hard, and of the ſame Figure with 
the Mandible, and conſequently will keep 
it in its proper Situation. 

The Fractures of the Clavicle are very 
difficult to be retained, becauſe when tlie 


Clavicle is not broken, the Two pectoral 


Muſcles and the Trapezii, with the Rhom- 
boides, are in an Equilibrium; but when 
the Clavicle is fractured, the Pecforales get 
the better of their Antagoniſts, Thus ther 
draw forwards the Omoplata, which is more- 
able, and conſequently the Extremity of tlie 
Clavicle, which is fixed to the Acromion, 
will riſe over the other. To prevent this, 
they make Uſe of an Engine, which keeps 
the Arm backwards. It is made almoſt in 
the ſame Manner as the Croſſes are, which 
we make Uſe of to keep the little Childrens 
upright. Tee” TG 

It you are to ſet a fractured Rotala, let 
the Patient be ſeated upon a Chair, with his 
Foot fix'd againſt the Ground, The Chi- 
rurgeon muſt preſs hard upon that half Part 
of the Kotula which is raiſed up to the 
Thigh, and afterwards you muſt-keep it to- 
gether with a Bandage. 

Some, when they are obliged to make 
Uſe of the Bandage with Eighteen Chiefs, 
put over the Emplaſter à waxed Piece ot 
Taffeta Silk, to prevent the Matter from 
ipoiling the Bandage, that they need not 
change it fo often. Some allo make Uſe of 
Spunges, which ſuck in the purulent Mat- 
ter, which elſe ſpoil the Linen Bands. 


itte FRACTURES of the other Bones belonging to the Humane 
Body. Taken out of Monſieur de St. Hilaire Anatomy, &c. 


with ſordid Ulcers, and Excreſcencies of 
the Fleſh, which oftentimes do degenerate 
into an incurable Polypxs of the Note. You 
cannot breath through the Noſe but wich 
much Difficulty, and commonly lote your 
Snelling. _ ; 


Of 


a 


Of the Fraffure of the Lo w EA 


Jaw-BoNE. 


Tis wuch more dangerous when you 
find the inferior Jaw-Bone fractured in its 
Angle, than when it happens at its Baſis, 
becauſe in the Angles of the inferior Jaw- 
Bone ſeveral Veſſels take their Paſſage ; and 


the Tendon of the Muſcle Crotaphites being 


faſtend there, this, produces. Convulſions, 
Obſtryctions, and ſometimes Ulcers, and 
1ometimes ends in Death it felf. | 


If there happens a compleat Fracture of 
the Clavicle, i. e. if it be quite broken, 
Extremity which 1s faſten'd to the Aeromium 
deſcends with the Omoplata, being carried 
downwards by the Weight of the Arm. 

If it is broken athwart, you will feel a 


pricking and acute Pain in that Part. If 


the Clavicle be ſplit or crack d ns givin be 


it will appear bigger than it ought. to be, 
which you may ſoon diſcern by comparing 


It with the ſound Clavicle. 


Of the FraFure of the OMOrLATA, 


In cafe the Omoplata is fractured in the 
Middle of the Bone, which.1s very thin in 
that Part, it gives Way when you preſs up- 


on it with your Thumb; and you will ob- 
Jerve a great Swelling in the Arm, by Rea- 


ſon of the Nerves that diſperſe themſelves 


through the Muſcles of that Part. 


If the Orroplata is fractured near the Ca- 
vity Glenoide, it is of very dangerous Con- 
ſequence, by reaſon of the axillary Veins 
and Artenes, and the Nerves that take their 


Paſſage that Way. 
Of the FraFures of the RIB S. 


The upper Ribs being harder and more 
'brittle than the lower Ribs, are conſequent- 
ly. more ſubject to Fractures; whereas the 
others being much more tender, are apt to 
be bent inwards, ſometimes without being 
fractured. | | | 

When a Rib is quite broken aſunder, 
ſometimes its Extremities are turn d inwards 


Boibliotheca Anatomica, 


towards the Breaſt; but ſometimes they zy 
outwards, and ſometimes alſo theſe 1 
mities remain · in their natural Poſitionn 
When the Extremity of a broken Ri 
ſtretches inwards, it-cauſes a Compreſs 
upon and tears aſunder the Pleura, and ſom 
times alſo the Lungs themſelves, all which 
occaſions moſt exquiſite Pazns, and cont 
nual ' Prickings ; the Patient 6 0 
without a great deal of Difficulty, and ng 
2 Pain, ſpits Blood, and a Feyer ©, 
ues. e 
If the Extremities of the fractured Nb 


does jet outwards, you may diſcover a pf. 


"Of the FraFure of the CLAVICLE. ' 


minency at the Part; but if the Two Exe. 


mities of the ſame broken Bone remain in 


their Poſition, ſtanding one cloſe 


to another, 


the then none of the before- mention d Sym 
toms do appear; but you may diſcover the 


Fracture by a.crackling Noiſe, if you pref 
your Thumb againſt the affected Part. 


Of the Fraiture of the S Tx us 


The Signs by which you may diſcoret 
the Fracture of the Sternum are, a Depre 
ſion or Falling in of the Part; a Palit 
tion of the Heart; Difficulty of Reſpir 
tion; a Phrenſy, and ſometimes Spitting g 
Blood. Theſe Symptoms are occaſioned þ 


the Compreſſion of the Mediaſtinum, of i 


Heart, of the Lungs, of the Nerves, a 
of the Veſſels. „„ 


07 the Fracture | of the VER TE BRE 


The Signs by which we diſcover tl 
Fractures of the Vertebræ of the Neck an 


of the Back are, the Arm is affected will 


a Palſy and Benummedneſs ; the Patient 
ſo ſuffers an involuntary Excretion of i 
Excrements ; and ſometimes he is trouble 
alſo with a Suppreſſion of Urine. 

The Fractures of the Bodies of the/ 
tebre are exceeding dangerous, becauſe 
theſe Caics the Marrow of the Spine, wi 
gives Origination to all the Nerves, 15 
paired. The Fractures that happen to 
Apophyſes of the Spine are not altogetht 
dangerous as thoſe that befal their Bod 
becauſe they do not hurt the Spinal M 
row. 8 
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The Signs of a Fracture of the Coceyx are, 
i Supprefſion of the Excrements, and fome- 
ins allo a Palſy of the Sphintter, which 
mes from thence, That the Coccyx being 
lenreſed inwards by ſome Fall, it produces 
; Compreſſion upon the Inteſtinmm Rectum, 
and the Spbincler, as alſo an exceſſive Pain. 
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Of the FraFure of the Os ILtv Au 
7 ” * þ ® # 2 , 0 


The Signs by which you may diſcover a 
Fracture in the Os Niam are, a Swelling of 


the Thigh to the very Leg on that Side 


where the Fracture was made, becauſe the 
nervous Parts are affected here. 


— 


DIRECTIONS for the Dreſſings of FrRacTurED BONEs, 
By Mon ſieur Le Clerc, Pfiyſtoian in Ordinary to the preſent Fre nch King ; 


dbridg'd from the Original. 


Te Dreſſing for "4 Fracture in the 
Bones of the Wil. 


Fr, a Band with One Head, of Six 
Ells in Length, and an Inch and a half in 
freadth With the End of it make Three 
Turns round the Wriſt; carry it between 
the Thumb and Fore-Finger, ſo as to make 
m X on the Bottom of the Thumb, and 
then ma ke Edgings to cover it. 

Krondiy, a Compreſs of Linen doubled 
fereral Times together, and of the Figure of 
the upper Part of the Hand, and ſufficient- 
ly large to cover the Wriſt. Dip it in 


Oxxcrate, and then apply it to the Wriſt, - 


uh the narrow End towards the Fore- 


Arm, 

Thirdly, a Paſtboard of the ſame Figure 
mth the former Compreſs, and another 
Compreſs to be laid over it: 

Then carry the Remainder of the Band 
brer this Compreſs and Paſtboard ; run up- 


mrds with Edgings the whole Length of 


the Fore-Arm, and faſten the Band with 
Turnings above the Elbow, and pin; and 
then put the Arm in a Scarf. 


The Dreſſing for 4 Fracture of the 
Metacarpus. 
Fuß, a Band with One Head, of an 


Inch and a half in Breadth, wherewith to 


make Two circular Turns about the Wriſt, 
and then bringing it over the AMetacarpus 
betwixt the Thumb and Fore-Finger, ſo as 
o make an X on the Hand. You muſt 
Cninue to make Edgings and X's on the 
hand till it be quite covered, 


Secondly, a Compreſs of Linen Cloth 
doubled together ſeveral Times, of the 
Shape of the upper Part of the Hand, fo as 
to cover the Metacarpus, to be applied over 
the Nee... N 5 
Thirdh, à Paſtboard of the ſame Shape, 
with the Compreſs to be laid over it. 
 Fourthly, a Compreſs of the ſame Figure 
with the former, and another of the fame 
Sort, both to be laid one over the other on 
the Inſide of the Hand: After which, with 
the Remainder of the Band, make Edgings 
both over and in the Hand, and with the 
ſame Edgings run up the whole Length of 
the Fore-Arm, and after ſeveral circular 
Turns, faſten 1t above the Elbow, without 
covering it, and cauſe the Arm to be carried 
in a Scarf made of a Napkin, Piece of Li- 
25 Cloth, or of Silk, as has been ſaid be- 
ore. i 


The Dreſſing for a Diſlocation of the 
Firſt Set or Rank of Bones of the 
Fingers from the Metacarpus. 

Here ſuppoſing the Firſt Bone of the 

Thumb to have ſuffered a Luxation, you 


muſt with a Roller of about half an Ell 
in Length, and Iwo Thirds of an Inch 


in Breadth, make Iwo Turns round the 


Writt, and then pailing over the E. ok 
the Thumb, turn there ſo as to make an & 
on the Joint; then bring the Roller down 
to the Wriſt again over the Firſt Rou 


and thus make a Second X, with a ſmall 


Edging. Continue to do thus with X's and 
Edgings till you come near the End of your 
Band, and then with the Remainder make 


Qqag Twp 


« — — 
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Two circular Turns about the Wrift, where 
you muſt faſten it. Yr NF 

This ſmall Bandage 


the Fingers. 1 

But as for the Range, ſuppoſe the laſt 
or upper Bone of the Middle-Finger to 
be diflecated „you muſt make Turns about 
the Wriſt as before ; then carry the narrow 
Band over the Hand quite to the diflocated 
Bone, whilſt the Patient Keeps his Hand 


open ; make a Round about the luxated. 


Bone; then by ſmall' Edgings run all along 
the Finger down to the Wrift, where you 
may terminate the Bandage with {everal 
circular Turns, and faſten i 


The Dreſſing for the Fracture of the 
© 2 + Brea Bone. 
_ Fifl, a Compreſs of. the fame Figure 
with the Sternum, doubled ſeveral Times to- 
ether, to be dipp'd. firſt in ſome proper 
1quids, and then to be laid immediately 
upon the affected Part, 
Secondly, a Paſtboard ſhaped after the 
ſame Figure as the Compreſs and Breaſt- 
Bone. This muſt alto be dipp in ſome 
Liquor, to ſoften and make 1t pliable, and 
then it is to. be applied to the Sternum upon 
the Compreſs. „ . 
Thirdly, a large Napkin to be folded in 
Three Parts, and roll'd at both Ends. The 
middle Part is to be applied to the Breaſt- 
Bone, and the Two Heads, being firſt turn d 
behind, be brought before again, and then 
faſten'd with Pins. 1 
 Fourthly, the Scapulary is a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, of about a Yard in Length, and no 
leſs than Six or Seven Inches in Breadth, 
having a Slit or Aperture in its Middle to 
put the Head through, ſo that one of its 
nds may come before, and the other be- 
Hind. Unto this the Napkin or Breaſt- 


Bandage is to be faften'd, either by ſlitting 
the Ends of the Napkin, and then croſſing 
them, to pin them at ſome Diſtance from 
each other; or elle by putting the ] nds of 
the Scapulary under the Napkin, and then 
turning them up to pin them. FE 
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ge is calld the Spica, | 
and ſerves for all the Firſt Range or Set of 


The Dreſſing for, the Fratfures 
abs. | 


Fat an oblong Compreſs of th 1 0 prels. 
of an Inch and a half to be oni n , Set 
ther ſeveral Times, and applied lengthwan orer tl 
Burt, e tbe bende ue Cob 

red, it muſt be broad enough to cos iO 
them all. ; hangs ack I EA doch ch 

Secondly, Two ſmall Paſtboards to be p- zz delc 


plied, croſſing each other in the Middle m 


the Form of a St, Andrew's. Crols, upon tie 
"hed, « pg tarde Gln . 
irdly, a pretty large preſs, to by WY; 
doubled together veal Times: W . 
cover the whole Dre Dreſſn 
Fourthly, a Paſtboard to be applied owe: bf, 
hr” page * 8 „ "nk 
 Fifthly, another Compreſs. of. Line | 
doubled together ſeveral Times, to oye Jing 
on e 1 F 4 Sg . 
 Sixthly, a large Napkin, laid together i OT 
Three Folds or Lane and roll'd at ball » 
Ends, to be applied about the Thorax, tg} a 4 
keep on the Dreſſings in ſuch a Manner xg] 4698 
has been related before in the Drelingsof 1075 
the Fractures of the Sternum. - | 3 4 
Seventhly, the Bandage call d the Sonpulary, ind mal 
with its one Part before, and the other be-. Jin ore 
hind, unto which the Napkin. is to be f. un Poi 
ſten d in ſuch a Manner as has been relatel ober: R 
before in the Fracture of the Breaſt- Bone. bid the | 
| as i 
The Dreſſing for the Fractures of 1 ov ” 
' Spinal Proceſſes of the Vertebra. 5 cu 
| „ Ich: 
Firſt, an oblong Compreſs of Linen, cht 5 
doubled ſeveral Times together, of about en {hap 
an Inch in Breadth, to be applied along tix Wer: to |; 
Vertebræ, on the Side of the Spinal Procels d to { 
which is fractured, after its Reduction. d with + 
Secondly, a Paſtboard of the fame Figute fer a 1. 
and Length as the Compreſs, to be applied Aru thi. 
lengthways over all. . „und. 
Thirdly, a ſmall longiſh Compreſs, in . % 
veral Doubles of the ſame Bignels and F. ound.“ 
gure as the Firſt, which is to be laid o/ 7%, 
the Paſtboard. I (cbets. 
e Furth 


Fur thl, 


Wbles, | 


| Furthly, a ſmall longiſh Compreſs in ſe- 
| ed Spine, to keep it up: 
rp Paſtboard laid over the Com- 


1 % a ſmall longiſh Compreſs to lay 


ger the aſtboard. 24 V0 
'Soembly, a large Napkin of a good ſoft 
Cloth, folded in Three Leaves, roll'd up at 
both Ends, to be brought round the Body, 


4 deſcrib'd in the Dreſſing for the Cancer, 
The Dreſſing for the Empyema. 


The Operation is-an Aperture made be- 


* 7 


een Two Ribs, to let out the Pas. The 
Dreſſings are as follows | 
F, make a Tent of ſoft Lint, to be in- 
raduced into the Wound after the Opera- 
don. This Tent muſt be ſhort, for fear of 
urting the Lungs, and blunted at the End: 
| muſt be capp'd too, to prevent it from 
ſipping into the Breaſt, and tied with a 
ood Thread, which mult hang out of the 
Mound, for the drawing it out if it ſhould 


pen to ſlip ĩnto the Breaſt, For the more 
kndlome making this Tent, cut ſeveral Bits 
of Cloth of an Inch and half ſquare: Take 
ne of theſe Pieces by one of their Angles, 


nd Fore-Finger, and let this Roll be brought 
Wiz Point at one End, and be bigger at the 
ber: Roll a Second Piece over this, as you 
ud the Firſt, and then a Third, and fo on 
lll your Tent be big enough, and then tie 
1: Cut the big End with the Siſſars, and 
ler cut it lengthways for the Space of an 
uch: Separate to the Right and the Left 
lat you have cut, and form a Head, and 
len ſhape it round with your Siſſars. Take 
ure to blunt your Tent at the tmall End, 


K with your Fingers, Some Practitioners 
peter a large thick Tent made of Lint, and 
* tha armed with a Digeſtive into the 
und, | | 


Sondly, make Pledgets to lay on the 
Wound,” © 


= an Emplaſter to cover theſe 
gets. 1 
Frthly, a thick Compreſs in ſeveral 
Wiles, to cover the Dreſſings: 
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«1 Doubles, to lay on the other Side of Leaves, to be brought round the Brea 


the Matter which 


ind make a little Roll between the Ihumb 


ad to ſoften it by rubbing and managing 
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Fifthly, a large Napkin, folded in Three 

it; to 
ake 
Effort to get out of the Aperture, put 


% 


keep on the Dreſſings... If the Lungs m 
an 


them back with a hollow blunt Probe, or 


a Pipe, through which the Matter may flo r 
out. When the Patient is dreſs d, place 


him in his Bed half erect, and when he feels 


a Weight, take off the Dreffing, to let out 
preſſes on the Dia- 


The Dreſſing for a Diſlocation of the 
Vertebrz. ee 


HFirſt, make Uſe of Two ſmall Plates of 
Lead, to be placed rarer "the Body 
of the Vertebræ which. is luxated, one on 
each Side of the Spinal Proceſs, after the 
%˙ 0 ˙A.A EL ET IPL ITS 
_- Secondly, Two long Compreſſes of Linen 
Rags, in feveral Doubles, to be laid on each 
Side of the Spinal Proceſs, over the Plates 
„ . 
Thirdly, a large Compreſs laid over all 
this muſt have ſeveral Doubles, dg Ee 
- Forrthly, a large Napkin, folded in Three 
Leaves, to embrace the Breaſt; of which 
before this mult be pretty freight. 


The Dreſſing for the Paracenteſis. 


The Paracenteſis is an Aperture in the Ab- 
domen of Hydropical People, made with 
175 Lancet or Trocar. The Dreſſings are 
theſe: | Nl 
Firſt, a * ſquare Compreſs in Eight 
Doubles, to be applied on the Puncture 


made with the Trocar, to hinder the Waters 
from flowing Out; for however the Aper- 


ture be very ſmall, the Waters will tran- 
ſude through it, and ſo foul the Bed, with- 
out this Caution. RE OO 

When you have made the Puncture with 
the Lancet, and would draw the Waters 
out at ſeveral Times, leave the Pipe in the 
Wound, or (top it with a Tent, and lay 
a Comprets over it. | 

Secondly, uſe a large Napkin, folded in 
Three Leaves, to be roll'd round the Belly, 
to keep up the Dreſſings as before. 


Qqq 2 Dreſſings 


” * PÞ A. 
an "1 8 " * 85 * P . 


-Dr 1 ö 
Feiclents on the Tard. 
Fin, a Pledget to be laid on the Wound 
when any Inciſion is made, as in the Phy- 
#20fis, Paraphymoſis, G c-. 
Scecondly, an Emplaſter cut in the Form of 
a Croſs of Maltha, the Middle of which is 
to be laid on the End of the Yard, that ſo 
1 may be encompaſſed with its Four 
ails. | 
Thirdly, a Compreſs of a fine and ſupple 
Rag, cut in the Form of a Croſs as before, 
to be laid over the Emplaſter. 

_ Fourthly, a narrow Roller or Fillet of half 
an Ell-long, and leſs than the Breadth of 
a Finger, with a Hole at one End, and cut 
lengthways at the other for the Breadth of 
Three Fingers. Put the Two Tails through 


* 


2 


the Hole at the oppoſite End of the Roller, 


70 e to. ſtreighten the End of the 
1aAxrd. . „ 

Fifthly, a little Bag or Linen Caſe to keep 
the Yard in, with all its Dreſſings. It mult 
be perforatech at the End, to make Water 
through, without taking off the Dreſſings. 
A. Girth muſt go round the Belly, to faſten 
2 apes to which come from the Bag or 

Alc. | 


The Dreſſing for « Fiſtula in Ano. 


A Fiſtula in the Anus or Fundament is a 
eallous or cavernous Ulcer, into which In- 
ciſions are made to diſcharge the Pus. 
Firſt, prepare Doſſils to dip in ſome Ano- 
dine Liquor or Unguent, to appeaſe the Pain 
in the Firlt Dreſſing ; but after let them be 
dipp'd in ſome good Suppurative, and put 
as many of them as you can into the Sinus, 
to diflolve the Calloſities. 
_ Secondly, Pledgets to cover the Doſſils. 
For the Firſt Dreſſing, dip theſe in ſome 
Anodine Liniment, and after make Uſe of 
Digeſtives. 3 
Thirdly, an Emplaſter of Diapalma, or 
ſome other as you judge convenient, for co- 
vering the Pledgits. This mult be cut on 
one Side in Form of a Creſcent, that ſo it 
may fit the Side of the Anus. 
Fourthly, the Compreſs made triangular, 


that it may be more handſomely applied, 


Bibliotheca 


Anatomicd,. | 
by putting the greateſt Side (66,19 
ne fe e fe 


Fundament; 2 11.1643 THE 


The Dreſfines for all ocher Indie ne. 7 
of the Anu are the ſatne Þ he 0 
The Additions and Diminutions wi Ul 

: Ons an iminuttons cannot he the 
J for, but depend on the Surgeon; enll 
udgment. e | oro in 
8 1 8 v Me 
The Dreſſings for' a perfect and iMNer $ 
pred Hernia, or Rupture, + bros 

| : Witch of Bars (bob * 

A Hernia, or Rupture, is the Falling aH al 
the Guts or Caul, or ſome other of the ln  t| 
teſtinal Parts, into the Groin or Kram Ade 
When theſe Parts fall into the Scrotm it H bel 
ſaid te be perfedt. M Butt 

Jo reduce theſe Parts into their natunu Wou 
Situation, make a large Inciſton on e 
Swelling, and then dreſs the Wound in t ind « 
following Manner: Mt 

Firſt, a large capp'd Tent made of Line and 1 
Cloth, to be imroducd into the Hole d Turns 
Ring of the Muſcles after the Guts are n lng D 
duced, This Fent muſt have a Head, bout 
be tied at the upper End with a good Tr b mol 
which may hang out of the Wound, t 
draw out at Pleaſure, and prevent it fia £197 
ſlipping into the Belly. We have ſhew tobe ff 
the Manner of making this in the Emp #1 | 
Before you introduce this Tent into t all anc 
Rings, arm it with a good Digeſtive, IH Bag 
uſed in the Hotel Dien at Paris is mid 
thus: | | | ; | T7 

Take Oil of Roſes Three Ounces, Thre 5 
Volks of Eggs ; beat theſe with a Stick u C 
Dith, till the whole be well mixd; an ficle w 
this is a very good Medicine againſt all AW * lo it 
cidents. The Tent mult be blunted at et 
End, for fear of hurting the Gut, and muy Pity 7 
be long enough to Linder the Guts fe 
beating on the Rings, which would hinaus 
the Coalition of the Wound. le Ope 

The Second Application muſt be Do Ws: 
made of Lint, and: dipp' in the wa 
mentioned Medicine, to fill up the Woll bubles, 

Thirdly, Pledgets of Lint dippd in 1 be 
ſame. | cal p te 1 

Fourthly, a large Emplaſter to cove | s ag 
former Dreſſings. _ 32 

Fijthly, a large triangular Comprels, X n belt 
be laid over the Emplaſter. This mult H | 
in ſeveral Doubles, and its largeſt de M to tl 


towards the Groin. Saul 


. e-thhy, à great ſquare Compreſs in Four 
55e Abc may cover the Dreſſings, and 
he whole Belly. This Compreſs is made 
Ae of, becauſe before the Bandage is made, 
he Belly muſt be anointed with a ſtrengtlr- 
ding Liniment; and this keeps the Patients 


linen an | 


ſedicine. ö 5 
5 a Roller of an Inch and a half 
road, and Three Ells long, roll'd up at 
me End only, for making the Bandage 
alld the Spica. To make this, put the End 
of the Roller on the Hip oppolite to the 
de affected, and then bringing it over the 
Felly, and over the Wound, pals under the 
Buttock ; bring back the Roller over the 
Wound, and there make an X; turn under 
the Back, paſs over the Hip, over the Belly, 
ind over the Wound, and there make an 
Edging ; paſs over the Thigh, turn round 
nd: make a Second X; continue thus the 
Turns of your Roller, till the whole Dreſ- 
fng be cover d, and end with ſeveral Rounds 
about the Body. Thus is the Bandage which 
z moſt commonly made for this Operation. 

If the Rupture were perfect, and an In- 
alon were made into the Scrotum, it ought 
to be fll'd with Pledgits dipp'd in the afore- 
fid Liniment, and a Compreſs laid over 
all, and the Scrotum kept up ina Suſpenſary, 

« Bag-Truls. ' 


The Dreſſing for Caſt ration. 


Cihhration is an Amputation of the Te- 
ficke when it is gangrened or mortified, or 
$ ſo ſtreightly united to the Gur, that it 
annot be ſeparated without taking off 
petty much of its SabRance ; or when it 
$ contuſed and bruiſed, and the Circula- 
bon is interrupted, or it is varicoſe. When 
E Operation is made, apply the Dreſſing 
Us: pe 

F, take a good Wax-Thread in Four 
Doubles, for tying the Veſſels as high as 
my be towards the Belly, before you take 
ef the Tefticle ; make a Turn as near the 
Ig as you can, and tie it; then make a 
cond Turn, and make Two Knots above. 
s belt to leave.the Ends of the Threads 
Mtlout cutting them, and draw them a 
Wl: to the Side of the Wound. | 


* 


4 ; | a | 1 8 mo 2 
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d Clothes from being fouled by tlie 


ther, and wich Three or Four Cuts of 


, ? - 


44 
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Secondly, ſeveral Doſfils of Lint, to k 


ST £7 


be 
dippd in ſome good Digeſtive, to promote 
the Suppuration, and diſſolve the Carnoſi- 
ties, which mol? 
diſpoſition, | | 

Thirdly, large Pledgets of Lint for cover- 


ing the Doſlils and Wound, being firſt dippd 


in ſome good Digeltjve. 


Fourthly, a large Diapalma Emplaſter to 


cover the whole. 
 Fifthly, a Com 


- 


cover the Emplaſter. 


Sixthly, a Bandage of the Scrotum, with 


Ge * —4««%«?nͤ 22 Ws 


commonly attend this In- 


preſs 1n Four Doubles to 


Four Tails. Bring the Two upper round 


the Body, then croſs the lower one over. 


another, ſo as to form a Sort of Pocket or 


Bag to put the Stones into, paſſine-the Yard 


through a Hole made iu the undivided Part; 
raiſe the Two Tails or lower Straps, and 


bring them on each Side over the Groin, to 


faſten them to the Girth that goes round the. 


This Bandage is very convenient, anc 


preferable to any other, becauſe it may be 
made as great or as ſmall as you pleaſe, by 


croſſing the Tails more or leſs over one ana- 


” 


Siffars it is done, N 


The Dreſſings for Cutting or Extracking 
the Stone ont of the Bladder. 


the-- 


This Operation is an Inciſion into the 


Perinæum, to fetch the Stone out of the Blad- 
der. After which the following Dreſſings 
are made: : | 

Firſt, a large ſquare Compreſs in ſevera! 
Doubles, to be applied on the Wound made 
in the Perinæum, that ſo the Putient may 
be carried into his Bed as ſoon as he is cut, 


for fear lett the Air ſhould hurt the Wound. 


A robuſt Fellow mult carry the Paticnt 
to bed in his Arms, and have one Hand on 
the Compreſs, to keep it on the Wound. 
When the Patient ſhall be laid in Bed on 
his Back, with his Knees raiſed, the Surgeos 
may take off tlie Compreſs, and apply tlie 
following Dreſſings: 5 

Secondly, a Tent of Lint to be introduced 
mto the Wound, when there 1s Ground to 
believe ſome Fragments of the Stone are in 
the Bladder, which 1s known by looking H 
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the Stone which is taken out ; for if it ap- 
pears to be broken, it may be imagined 
there remain ſome Parts in the Bladder. 
On the contrary, if it be imooth and po- 
liſh'd, it may be judged to be entire. But 
inſtead of the Tent, I think 1t better to put 
a Silver Pipe into the Wound. 
Thirdly, a Pledget of Lint as long as the 
Wound which it is laid over, being firſt 
covered with Bole to ſtop the Blood. 
Tyurtbly, an Emplaſter to lay over the 
Pledgit. This muſt be ſhap d like a Horle- 
Shooe, and be covered with Bole. The 
broad Part is applied on the Wound, and 
the Two long Branches towards the Groins, 
between the Cods and the Thigh. 
 Fifthly, a large oblong Compreſs doubled 
dippd in warm Oxycrate,-which is applie 
ever the Dreſſings, and with the other End 
the Cods are kept up, being firſt moiſten d 
with Oil of Roles to aſſwage the Pain. 
Sixthly, the double J keeps up all the 
' Dreſſings, imbrocating the Belly firft with 
good Oil of Roſes, as well as all the con- 
tiguous Parts. In the Hotel Dieu, inſtead of 
the double T, they make Ute of a large 
| Sling with Four Tails. Apply the undivi- 
ded Part on the Wound, and bring the Two 
Tails on each Side, and faften them to the 
Scapulary ; then do the fame before as you 
did behind, bu 


The Manner of mating a Bed for æ 


Woman who lies in. 


It is beſt for a Woman to be delivered in 
her Bed, becauſe if this be done elſewhere, 
the cannot without ſome Difhculty be car- 
ried to it, when ſhe is fatigued with her 
Labour, 1 

Let her Bed be made with a Quilt only, 
without a Featlier-Bed, for this is more con- 
venient for her Delivery, and let ſeveral 
Clothes be laid over the Quilt, to receive 
the Waters, and hinder them from {1poiling 
the Bedding, and incommoding the Wo- 
man, The Bed mult be ſo made, that ſhe 


being laid on her Back, may ſit half erect. 


This Poſture is molt convenient tor Breath- 
ing; and ſhe will have more Strength to 
bear down and help her Throws. When 
ſhe 1s laid on her Back, with her Thighs 
{preagd, and her Knees raiſed, lay a Pillow 
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Womb a ſoft Linen 


. q 8 . 9 


under her Buttocks, that the Rum. 
Ee more eaſily give Way; a * 
l ve her Feet lupperted On ſomeihing tha 
is ſteady, for her better bearing down þ 
Throws, Oblerye, the Bed mult he 
made, that the Woman in Labour may LE 
her Feet near the Feet of the Bed, i the 
the Midwife may aſſiſt her, " 


The Dreſſing uſed after Delioeris g 
RL. 
| EirP, when the Birth is over, and the 


After-Birth come away, lay before the 
loth, folded in Sig 


Leaves, for fear leſt the cold Air ene 
whillt you are preparing the ret, 
Secondly, after this lay a ſmall Pillow yg. 


* 


der each Ham, to ſupport them; and ph. The 1 
cing her half exect, let her put + Pur, tt the 
Thighs, and keep her Legs cloſe together; lratiſe 
for ſuch a Situation is proper to help her ſl red! 
Breathing, and give Way for her Cleanſing Wits, t 
Thirdly, an Anodine Cataplaim applied e gu! 
IO to the Entring of the Part, toi :cco 
appeaſe the Pain, and prevent Inflamm- ; an 
tion. Before this be applied, the Cloſur Witt Su 
muſt be removed. 4, 
The Cataplaſm is thus made: Take TH Dre 
Ounces of Oil of Sweet Almonds, and the 
Whites and Volks of Two new-laid Eggs; 
put theſe into a little Skillet over vam lay a fi 
Embers, till the Cataplaim be of a good be arr 
Conſiſtence; ſpread this on a Linen Cloth unte 
and apply it warm on the Part. Renew tt. I. 
this every Six Hours, if there be Occaſion Moo: 
that is, if the Pains continue, and you ut he 
prehend an Inflammation. . Uto th 
Fourthly, a 1mall Plaiſter of Gau¹],j ore n. 
on which ſome put a little Civet, to teilt w. 
the Spirits, and comfort the Womb. Blmall] 
Fijthly, a Cloth folded obliquely in F iy : { 
Leaves, to be applied on the Lower Be of 1 
to compals it a little, for the Evacuation oiFirces « 
Waters and Cleanſings. ey a1 


Sixthly, a Swathe of a Quarter of an Hl 
in Breadth, to encompaſs the Belly, aud 
keep the Compreſſes on. This is a laßt 
Napkin folded in Three Leaves. The Dick 
ſings are commonly uſed after the Oper 
tion only; yet it is neceſſary to put on loan 
before the Woman's Delivery, becaule after ech 
wards being much tired, and very in 


ſhe will not ſuffer them; and par- 
the following, which is compoſed 
42 large Linen Cloth, which encom- 

. the whole Body. The upper Part of 
dis is applied round the Breaſt, under the 

m-Pits, and the reſt falls down like a 
x For the orderly applying this, roll 
+ at both Ends; take one Roll: in each 
and and apply the Middle-of the Cloth 
00 the Patient's Back; then bring it for- 
ud. and croſs the Ends one over another. 
ſtisas very uſeful, becauſe 1% is ſo eaſily re- 
nored after the Labour is over, only by 
wing it off at the lower End. 


Of Irregular Dreſſings. 


of eſt, 
cularly 


ut they deſerve a particular and ſeparate 
Tratile to deſcribe them; nevertheleſs, we 
fall reduce them all to Two general Rules, 
lat is, to refer them as much as may be to 
te reeular Dreſſings before deſcribed, and 
v accommodate them to the Figure of the 
ut; and this requires Addreſs and Senſe 
the Surgeon, =» ON — 


Ear, 


ya ſmall Pledget on the Ulcer, and let 
bbe arm d with a Digeſtive, if you would 
Murat, or a Deſiccative, if you would 
Ait. Lay the Emplaſter in the Form of a 
Moon over the Pledget. You'll find 
nuſt have this Shape, to accommodate it 
to the Part; for not only the Dreſſing 
nore neat, but it covers the Pledgit bet- 


vial! Dreſſing on with a Bandage, there- 
Fe licking Plaiſter on it, which will 
re of it ſelf. You muſt never multiply 
fieces of your Dreflings without Cauſe, 
hey are troubleſome enough of them- 


{re for the Stump of 4 Finger 
| which is taken off. 

| W-2 Pledget on the Wound, and arm 
fach a Liniment as you ſball think 
lay on this a long Plaiſter; apply the 


* . Þ > x * 4 


1 Medica, Chirurgica, tor. 


The Irregular Dreſſings are ſo numerous, 


L It would be very inconvenient to keep 
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Middle of it on the Wound, and tet ene 
End fall on the Outſide, and the other on 
the Inſide of the Hand: You may perceive 
this Part will require more Application 
than ordinary, becauſe the Hand ig atways 
in Motion: Therefore you mult lay on a 
Comprels as broad as the Space between the 
Fingers, and long enough to cover the En- 
plaſter, which falls over and within the 
Hand. You muft keep this Compreſs Sed 
with another, which is TWO os 2 
and long enough to go-round the Hand, 
bringing it between the Thumb and Fore- 
Finger, and cover the Firſt Compreſs ; then 
pin one End on the other, which not being 
ſufficient to keep on the Dreſſings, ou muſt 
make Uſe of a Fillet as broad as the Points 
of Two Fingers, and about an Ell long, 
roll'd up at one End; make Two Rounds 
about the Wriſt; bring down the Roller 
on the Back of the Hand, pals it over the 
Wound, and then within the Hand, and 
after round the Wriſt; continue till the 
Fillet is ſpent, and then faſten it round the 
Wriſt, and ſo you will have a ſmall and 


pretty neat Bandage, which will hold very 
well, and keep the Medicines on the Part, 
Dreſſang for an Ulcer behind the | 


Here you ſee an Occaſion for good Senſe to 
direct you. The Emplaſter 1s made broader 
where it is to go on the Outſide and the In- 
ſide of the Hand, than where it covers the 
Wound, becauſe ſuch a Shape helps to keep 
it on the Part. The Compreſs is contriv'd d 
to keep the Emplaſter on, and the Fillet is 
uſed, becauſe without ſuch a Bandage, it 
would be difficult to retain the former be- 
tween the Fingers. | 


for a Wound or Ulcer on 
the Buttocks. 


Lay your Pledgets on the Wound, and 
our Emplaſter over, and then a Compreſs. 
ou ſee theſe Applications cannot be kept; 
on by rolling the Part; therefore make Ule; 
of a hrge ſquare Piece of Linen Cloth, with 
a Strap faſten d to each Corner. This is call d. 


The Dreſſing 


the Buttock Piece. Bring the Two Straps 


round the Hips, and apply the Middle of: 
the Cloth on the ſuffering Part, and then. 

bring the Two other Straps round the 
Thigh, This Bandage is very convenient. 


The 
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Le Dreſſing for an Extradion of the 


Stone. 


Ibis Operation conſiſts in making an In- 
ciſion into the Yard, to bring the Stone out 
of the Urethra. Lou know the Cicatrizing 
does ſtreighten the Part, and therefore it may 
be feared that the Urethra may be ſo cloſed, 
that the Urine could not come away, and 
8 Pere you may paſs into the Duct a ſmall 
\Leaderr Pipe, to keep it open whillt-the G- 
catrice is forming. You mult lay on the 
Wound a little Jongiſh Pledgit, armed with 
ome Balſam, and over-3t a mall Einplaſter. 
Keep all on. with a little Fillet-of - Ove Fin- 
: ger's Breadth, with a. Hole at one End, and 
lit lengthways for Two Inches at the other. 
'Paſs the Two Tails through. the Hole at the 
. Oppoſite End of the Fillet. Put the Yard 
into this Fil let; then riſe and deſcend with 
ſmall Edgings; and when the Fillet is ſpent, 
faſten it at the End. If this be not ſuffi- 
cient, put the Yard into a Bag or Cale. 
This! Bag muſt have a Hole at the End, for 
the Urine to pas through without taking 
:3t off, and .muſt .have Two Tapes or ſmall 
Straps, to faſten it to the Girth which goes 
round the.Waſt, for the keeping it up. 


A Dreſſing for a Wound in the Head, 
where the Bone is bare, the Tegu- 
ments ſeparated from it, and there is 
& great Put re fuction. N 


Since there is Putrefaction, and a large 
Suppuration, and the Bone is bare, you may 
perceive it is carious, and there is no Room 
to hope that the Skin ſhould grow to it. 
Lay then your Pledgits between the Bone 
and the Skin, having firſt dipp'd them in 
ſome ſpirituous Liquor, to receive the natu- 
ral Heat of the Part. Let theſe be made 


large enough to cover the Lips of the 


Wound. There can be no Suppuration 
Here, but that the Pus mult neceflarily cor- 
rupt the Bone; and therefore it is not to be 


Hoped, that ſuch a Wound can be cured 


without Exfoliation, wherefore you muſt 
Jay on the Bone a Pledgit dipp'd in ſome 
ſpirituous Liquor to advance it: But if you 
Hope to avoid this, then uſe only a dry 
Pledgit. After this, lay a large Emplaſter 
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the laſt Place, lay a C 


7 * 
2 8 . . | 
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over the whole Wound, which Ven 
{nip with the Siſſars round, thay Uu 
commodate' it ſelf to the Figure © th 
Head; for it is a general Rule for all Em. 
plaſters, that you mult give them ſereri 
Snips with the Siſſars on their Edges; f 
the better -adjufting them to the Part when 
it is round, as the Knee, Shoulder, G. I; 
doubled over, rd bet 
oubled over all, and keep the Dreſſiug 28 
with a folded Hzndketchief 8 


4 Dreſſing for .a large Ulcer, ßere [ 
ever it be, as on the Thioh, one pg T 
of which 17 red 1 * he other fungour to ! 
and over-run with ſuperfluous Fi 
another cavernows, another ſaim i ii:: 

another Part callous, which accid,Y © 

. tally often happen to the ſame Wolf 

Since there is one Part red, there isaD) —_ 

potion to cicatrize, and therefore you my 4 

lay on it a Pledgit of dry Lint ; ſince and al 4 

ther Part of the Ulcer is fungous, you m 05 

touch it with a Cauſtick, and then ly Tr 

dry Pledget on the Place; and at the ne 

Dreſſing look on it, to fee if the Fungoſt H 

are gone, and then put a Pledgit am 0 

with deterging Medicines on it. If ther chic 

another Part cavernous, by the Help of Pecin 

Probe, you mult thruſt a Pledgit dippd MW? 7 

ſome Digeſtive into the Wound, if then Ieneath 

Need of procuring Suppuration ; ot a [ The 

tergent, if the Suppuration be good, ber 

the Matter not ſtinking or virulent. In Ferforat 

Place where the Wound yields a Sue e 

on it a Pledgit armed with a Digeſtire M a 

remove the Calloſities by a Cꝛuſtick: M 

all lay a large Emplaſter, a Comprels, 1 ent 

apply a convenient Bandage. You maj are C 

by this ſmall Specimen, that the urregl A ove! 

Dreſſings are infinite, ſince they differ a 5 

ding to the Circumſtance of the Dilt hb 

and the Part affected. 8 3 

The Dreſſing for Bleeding in the E 8 Q 
This Dreſſing muſt not be forgot, 2 Wh 

made after a Manner not much dit hh 

from that of the Arm. Let your C ©) 
be ſomething thicker. The Bandage 15 l Pie 


with a Roller Two Ells long. Put one 


b * 


the Roller on the Knee, and lay the Pa- 
Fr Heel on it; bring the Roller ſeveral 
les over the Comprefs, as is done on tlie 
aum, and after paſs under the Foot. The 
End of the Roller which is laid under the 
el is to make a Stirrop, that fo the Roller 
my not fall to the Ground. Tie the Two 
Ends, and make a Bow on the Knot, as in 


Bleeding 10 the Arm. 5 
The Dreiſirg for a Diſlocation of the 


ee, not rechon'd among the irre- 


lar Dreſſings. 2 

Take a Compreſs about an Inch thick, 
i lay under the Ham, to hinder the Ban- 
dee from preſſing on the Blood- Veſſels and 
lendons. One End of this Compreſs muſt 
dance under the Thigh, and the other un- 
tr the Leg, and be large enough to embrace 
the Ham. Let a Servant Keep this Compreſs 


Menica, Cphurgita, Oc. 
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on, and apply over it the following Ban- 
dage : | 


Take a Roller with Two Heads, Three 
Ells in Length, and an Inch and half broad; 
apply the Middle of your Roller imme- 
diately above the Knee; bring down the 
Iwo Heads under the Ham, and there croſs 
them; turn round the Ham immediately, 
and Kotula, and make an X on the Leg; 
reaſcend by the Ham, and there croſs; 
make an X above the Knee, approaching a 
little to it, fo as to cover it by Degrees; de- 
ſcend under the Him, and make an X on 
the Leg, approaching thus gradually with X's 
over the Knee till it be covered, then faſten 
your Roller with ſeveral Rounds above the 
Knee. ig | . 
The Dreſſing for a Diſlocation of the Ro- 
tula is the ſame with that for the Knee in 
every Reſpect and Circumſtance. 


: 
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ln Alſtrad of certain Directions given by Monſieur Le Clerc, Phyſician in 


D:dinary to the preſent French King, fir the Dreſſings and Bandages after 
Trepanning. From the French Original. | 


Ti E Firt Thing he recommends in this 
Caſe is a falle Tent made of Lint, in 
which is to be concealed a Lancet for the 
percing ot the Dara Mater, in cate there be 
M ulpicion of any purulent Matter being 


beneath it. 8 
The Second is a Syndon of Lint, a little 
ber than the Hole made in the Skull by 
oration, ſteep'd in a Mixture of Spirit 
& Wine and Honey of Roſes. It muſt be 
ren and flat, that it may be put cloſe 
Hough the Hole upon the Dara Mater, 
mot preſſing upon it. The Syndoz 
W:ht to be tied with a Thread, that hangs 
ut over the Skull, that in caſe it ſhould 
Iy under the Bones, it may be drawn out 
I ile Thread. 

To make this Syadon of Lint, he ſays, 
Jou mult draw. out of ſome ſoft Lint as 
uch as may be about the Thickneſs of a 
wie Quill, then tie this ſmall Packet of 
Pl in the Middle with a Thread, then 
ad It round like ſo many Rays, and cut 
ty Circular. 

dine rather chooſe a Sndon made of a 
Bll Ficcc of a 1oft Rag, for fear lome of 


the Threads of that of Lint ſhould flick 


betwixt the Skull and the Dara Mater. 


In caſe any fungous Excreſcencies ariſe, 
Deſiccatives muſt be applied, ſuch as Spirit 
of Wine, and Tincture of Aloes; and if 
theſe prove too weak, the Powder of Tur- 
pentine, the [ris Floret, and Alum: Aſter 
the Uſe of which Remedlies, the aforciaid 
Syndon muſt be ſteep'd in White Wine, 
wherein the vulncrary Plants have been 
boil'd, mix d with a little Honey of Roſes. 

The Third is, to lay fmall Pledgits made 
of Lint, of the Bigneis of the Hole made 
by the Trepan, one upon another over the 
Syndon, 10 as to fill up the whole Aperture 


in the Bone. They mult be gently preſs d 


in with the Lenticular Inſtrument, and 
wetted beforchand with ſome ſpirituous 
Liquid. | 

The Fourth is, to apply a dry Pledgit 


immediately over the Aperture on the Bone: 


For, adds he, Medicines are never to be ap- 
plied to the Bones, unleſs you 1ntend to 
procure an Extoliation, in order to have 
the Aperture of the Skull covered with 


Fleſh. g 
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The Oil of Gaajacum, and Tincture of 
inns are excellent to anſwer this 

nd. „ 7 | 
Ihe Fifth is, to put within the Lips of 
the Wounds ſmall Doſſils of Lint, dippd 
1n a Mixture of Yolks of Eggs, Turpentine, 
and Oil of Roſes, to further Suppuration, 
and hinder the too quick Growth of the 
Fleſh, viz. before the Generation of the 
Callus, which he ſays will not be till Forty 
or Fifty Days after the Trepanation. 

The Sixth is, to apply a large Pledgit over 
the whole Wound, and this Pledgit is to be 
charged with the ſame Digeſtive of Yolks 
of Eggs, Cc. as the Doſſils. 

The Seventh, to apply an Emplaſter over 
all the aforeſaid Dreſſings. 

He adviſes alſo to have the whole Head 
ſhaved, and to embrocate it with Oil of 
Roſes, and Spirit of Wine 

The Eighth is a Compreſs of Linen Rags, 
laid in Four Doubles, to be laid over the 
whole Part. 1, 

The Ninth and laſt is the Bandage, which 


muſt be either the folded Handkerchief, or, 


if you diſlike that, a large Napkin, ſome- 
thing longer than broad, to be doubled 
lengthways in its Middle, but ſo, as to 
leave one of its Ends Four or Five Inches 
longer than the other. The middle Part of 
this Napkin is to be applied to the Pa- 
tient's Head, ſo that the longeſt Side may 
immediately touch it, whilſt a Servant is 
holding his Hand very gently on the Dreſ- 
ſing. Let the upper Ends of the Napkin be 
held under the Chin of the Patient, whilſt 
the Chirurgeon himſelf draws the Two 


—_ 
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lower Ends, one with each Hang han. 
tally on each Side, ſo as to ile dier 
ding Part of the Napkin over the Foreheay 
and then croſs the Two Ends behind a 
Head, without making any Wrinkle. Fr 
let them be brought forward again. ..* 
pinn d at their Extremities. The Twp 
of the Napkin, one of which han — 
each Shoulder, ſhall be raiſed over the Heal 
without _ Pleats or Inequalities, au 
brought to the Eyes. The Two Ends which 
were held under the Chin, muſt be they! 
falten d in a Knot, or pinn'd together, fin 
is ge the 3 a "= 
e tells us of another Banda | 
alſo of a fine Napkin, laid together Pins 
nal-wiſe, or in a Triangular Form, The 
Middle of it is to be taken in both yay 
Hands, ſo that the Two Thumbs be on th 
Fold one over-againſt the other. The Mad 
dle of this Napkin being applied to the 
Patient's Forehead, the Two Ends ar 
brought behind the Head, by ſliding the 
Hand all along the Napkin. The Two Eur it, 
being brought back over the Forchead, l the | 
there pinn'd together at their Extremuitie long, 
and the other Two Ends fa ſten d behind edles: 
Head. This Bandage is eaſier made u und ea 
the former. . Sul: 21 
The Tenth is to put a woollen Cap, ma 41rd 
of Four Pieces, cut in a triangular Form the 
and ſtitch d together over all the Dreſſing, . Tr 
He adds this further Obſervation, Thal with 
moiſt Places are excellent for the Diſeaſes ¶ Mid, to b 
the Head, but noxious for the Diſteme TU) 
of the Legs. , 
þ Mich af 
Mer Part 


DireFjons given by Monſieur Le Cork, oor the Cure of a complicate Fraun 
0 


the 


Fracture on the Noſe, with a Wound 
in the Fleſh, is call'd a Complicate 


Fracture. The Bones being reduced, you 


muſt take the following Directions in the 
Dreſſing. 

Firſt, a ſmall Cannula or Pipe of Lead, 
flat at the End, to be put up the Noſe, to 
ſupport the reduced Bones, with a ſmall 
Ring at the Bottom, into which a Ribbon 
is to be put, the End of which is to be 


_ faſten'd to the Cap, to keep the hollow Pipe 


—— 
be put b 


ſe, 

within the Noſe, which, before it is put 
is to be dipp'd into Oil of Turpentine, Vf 
up with Spirit of Wine. 

This Pipe alone is ſufficient, if there 
no Wound ; but if there be, take theſe 
ther Directions: ; 

Secondly, a ſmall oblong Pledgit, clay 
with a proper Unguent. 

Thirdly, a {mall Triangular Congo 
be applied to both Sides of the Noſe. 


Faun 


furthly, a ſmall Paſtboard of the fame 
figure of the Compreſs, and to be applied 
ha t on both Sides of the Noſe. a 
f Eb, a ſmall Sling with Four Tails, 
being nothing elſe but a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, of the Breadth of about an Inch 
ind a half, and half an Ell long, folded in 
uf and {lit all along lengthways through 
the Middle, but ſo as to leave about Two 
Inches uncut in the MidR. he uncut Part 
o this Sling being applied to the Noſe, 
de Two upper Tails muſt be brought be- 
ind the Head, where croſſing each other, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Gc. 483 


they are brought back again before, and 
and pinn'd together at their Ends. The 


Ivo lower Ends being brought alſo behind 


the Head, ſo as to croſs over the upper, they 
are croſs d behind, and brought back before, 
where they are pinn'd to the Patient's Cap, 
at their Extremities one over another. a 
The Author makes this general Obſerva- 
tion concerning the Application of tlis 
Bandage call'd the Sling, always to begin 
with the upper Ends, and to wake the 
lower Tails croſs over the upper Tails. - 


| —_— 


ou muſt firſt turn it Three or Four 
Times round beneath the Needle, then croſs 
te Thread over the Needle, then paſs un- 


Et, if you will turn the Thread right, 
j 


lll the Lip be covered. If the Cleft be ve- 
long, you muſt convey Iwo or Three 
Needles 1nto the Lip, and wind the Threads 
mund each of them as before. The Needles 
ruſt alſo be cut at the Ends, | 
Sordly, ſmall Compreſſes to be placed 
acer the Need les. : 
Thirdly, an oblong Pledgit of Lint, char- 
Wil with ſome balſamick or reſtringent Li- 
ud, to be applied to the Wound. 
Turi, an Emplaſter to be laid over the 
det, with Three Branches, Two of 
ſich aſccad up the Noſtrils, and the 
mer Fart to the Wound over the Pledgit. 
Huh, an oblong Compreſs of Linen, 
Wc put between the Upper-Teeth and the 
z to keep them aſunder. 
Wi), an uniting Roller or Fillet, made 


( 


recth, and near an Ell in Length, with 
lt in the Middle, of an Inch and a half, 
e lengthways. 


DireZions given by Monſieur Le Clerc, Gc. concerning the Dre 5 of Hair- 
| . Lips, after the Suture of the Cleft-Lip. Yong of 


& it, then over it, and then under again, 


h Fiece of Linen Cloth, of an Inch 


— 


Apply this Band. with both the Hands on 
the hind Part of the Head, and bring the 
Ends forwards, ſo as that one of the Ends 
come through the Slit, which muſt be 
exactly upon the Lip ; bring back the Two 
Ends behind the Head, over the ſame Turns 
of the Roller ; bring them again forward 
over the Lip, and then once more bring 
them back over the ſame Turns, and pin 
the Ends together. Inftead of this, the Sling 
with Four Tails (deſcribed in the FraQure 
of the Noſe) may be made Uſe of, vix. by 
applying the middle and uncut Part to the 

ound in the Lip; bringing the upper 
Tails behind, and croſſing them there; 
bringing them again forwards, and there to 
pin the Ends to the Patient's Cap. Then 
the Two lower Tails muſt be brought to 
the hind Part of the Head, ſo as to croſs 
and bring them over the upper Ends or 
Tails, and then to bring them forward, and 
pin together at their Extremities. 

The Firtt Dreſſing muſt be kept on for ſe- 
veral Days, and the Need les not be draw ii 
out till . be a compleat Reunion of tlic 
Wound. ü 


** 8 — — * 


M Directions for the Dreſſing of a FraFure of a Jam on one Side. By Mon- 
feeur Le Clerc, Gc. 


77, Compreſs doubled together ſere- Wine, and then to be applied to the Flat of 
tal Times, ſhaped almoſt like the Un- the Jaw, with the pointed End on the Side 
bu, dippd in Oxycrate or warm of the Chin, and the broad End on the 


E 


Rr x 2 OpPO- 
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oppoſite Side, on the {pophyſes, it being as 
big as the Jaw it fel SET 

Secondly, a Paſtboard of the ſame Shape 
Jaw, to be put over the. 


* 


and Size as the 
Compreſs. N 

Thirdly, a Bandage call'd the Sling with 
Four Tails, having a great long. Slit in its 
Middle, to put the Chin in; which done, 
the upper Tails muſt be brought a little 
backwards over the upper Part of the Head, 
and being croſs'd there, to be brought back 
again over the Temples, or on each Side, 


Anatomita, 3 
and: to be pinn d at their Ends, Then the 7... 
lower Ends or Tails aue to he crab de Tho 
to aſcend oyer- the upper Tails; and c., 
the Top of the Head: Being croſs d "to 
they. are brought back to the Femples, 0 
there pinn d to the Patients Cap. and 
This Sing muſt be broad enough to cope 
the Chin and the whole Jaw, and of abo 
an Ell in Length, and is much more this 
modious than the Bandage call d the C. 
piſtrum by the Ancients.. e 


Dire&ions for Dreſſing a 


Eb, a Compreſs of Linen Cloth doubled 
| ſeveral Times together, of the fame Pi- 
gure with the Lower-Jaw, with a Hole in 
the Middle to put the Chin in. After it is 
well dippd in Oxycrate, or warm Red. 
Wine, it muſt be adjuſted to the flat of the 
Jaw on both Sides. 7 
Secondly, a Paſtboard of the ſame Shape 
with the Comprels,. with Hole in the Mid- 
dle alſo. Dip it in Oxycrate, or hot Red 
Wine, and apply it ova the Compreſs 
Thirdly,. a Sling with. Four Tails, about 
Three Inches broad, and an Ell long at leaſt, 
with a Slit alſo in the Middle, to put the 


Chin into; which done, the Two upper. 


Fracture of the Jam on both Sides. 
feeur Le Clerc, Ge. 


By Alon 


Fails muſt be brought over the Top of the 
Head; and. being croſs d there, be broucy f 
down again on each Side, and pinn'd tothe 
Patient's Cap there. This Bandage muſt he 
made. pretty. ſtreight, and is much me 
convenient than the Bandage call'd the (| 
piſtrum, uſed by the Ancients 

As for the Dreſſings of a Luxation of thel 
Jaw, they are the ſame as for a Fracture of 
the ſaid Part, viz. if the Diſlocation be on, 
one Side only, the Dreſſings of the Fracture 
on one Side takes Place.; and if it be on 
both Sides, the Dreſſings and Bandages uledj 
in the Fractures of the Jaw on both Sides 
muſt be. made. Uſe of. here allo, 


DireFions for the Dreſſungs for the 


ſteur Le Clerc. 


Ft , Two longitudinal Compreſſes, to be. 
plied over and under the Clavicula 
the Hollownels. - 


a 
ee to fill up 
Theſe Compreſſes mult be folded back at the 
End in divers Doubles, the better to fill up 
the Cavities over and under the Scapula, they 
being deeper towards the Hamermw than to- 
Wards the Breaſt, 

Thele Compreſſes are to riſe higher than 
the Claw icula, 10 that ſeveral 1nay be laid one 
over the other, becaule no Compreis or Paſt- 
board muſt be laid lengthways over the Ca- 
vicula. 

Secondly, Two oblong Compreſſes, to be 
nid over the former, in the Shape of a 
$1. Audrens Crols. 8 Ti 


Wine, it is to be laid over the Clavicle. 


Fracture of the Clavicle. By M 


Thirdly; a broad longiſh Paſtboard, mad 
waved. at both Ends, for the receiving og 
the Neck and Head of the Humerus. Aled 
it has been dipp'd in Oxycrate. or wall 

Fourthly, a Bandage call'd the Sica, whe D/, 
the 55 near the Shoulder- Bone, be 5 
ing made of a Band of Five Ells loug, 218 


an Inch and a half broad. When you! , N 


to apply it, you mult bring it behind th place 
End. ot the Band, under the Armpit, P Head of 
poſite to that where the Fracture is, Which ur-! 
whilſt it is held there by- a Servant, let th Hcond, 


With Fo 
at to | 
pit, 


Chirurgcon pais with the other End df 
the Shoulder that is affected. Let — pal 
under the Armpit, repals over the 5 i 


del. and there make An X Then, let him 
bug the Band over the Breaſt, x 


the Band: Let him return behind, and paſs 
er the Shoulder, under the Armpit, and 
Toh return above, ſo as to make an X 
"carer to the Neck than the former: Let 
im thus | 
* Clavicle, and with the Remainder of 
te Band make Two Turns round the up- 
ner Part of the Arm, and there faſten the 
hand. Tis further to be obſerved, that to 
keep down every X that is made to cover 
ihe Length of the Clavicle, it muſt be pinn d 
in the Place where it croſſes. 
In caſe the Fracture be neare 
| Bandage call d the Capeline, conſiſting of a 
Band of Six Ells long, and an Inch and a 
half broad, rolFd up at both Ends, is moſt 
commonly made Uſe of, though it be leſs 
commedious and more troubleſom than the 
lore- mentioned Spica, To, 5 
When you are to apply this, you muft 
apply the Middle of it to the fractured Part, 
and then bring one of the Heads ſtreight 
over the Breaſt, fo as to make a right Angle 
with the Cavicula : Here it muſt be held by 
ſome Servant, whilſt, you with the other 


ad ſo under the Armpit oppoſite to that 
vide where the Fracture is: But take Care 
ir to put a good Linen Comprets under 
the Armpit; then paſs the Band over the 
breaft, and over that End of it that is held 
al this while by the Servant, ſo as to en- 
gage it under it: Then let him raiſe the 
iid he holds in his Hand, and bring it 
ger the fractured Part, ſo as to make an 
Hing on that you bring over the Shoul- 


W 


ſs under 
the Shoulder, and there engage the End of 


go on to make divers X's on the, 


r to. the : 
zrealt-Bone than to the Shoulder-Bone, a 


End deſcend obliquely over the Back, and: 


der; next let him go down the Patients 
Back: Then bring the End which you hold 
in your Hand over that which the Servant 
holds on the Patient's back, ſo as to engage 


his under yours: Let him raiſe his End of 


* + 


the Band over the Fracture, and make an 
Edging, over the Firſt Turns of the Band, 
whilſt you are bringing yours under the 
ſound Arm, and ſo repaſs over the Breaſt, 
{0 as to engage that which he holds. Theſe. 
 Edgings mult be thus continued over the 
Clavicula, until it be wholly covered; and 
then the Band may be faſten d with ſeveral 
Rounds about the Body of the Patient. 
Fifthly, an Iron Croſs like that uſed for 


be applied to the Patient's Back to thruſt: 
the Shoulders forward, and prevent the 
Clavicles from falling inward. The Croſs- 
Bar of this Croſs, which is to be Two In- 
ches broad muſt be covered with ſome Di- 
mety, or ſome other Woollen Stuff, and 
mult be of ſuch a Length, as to reach from 
one Shoulder to the other, and the perpen- 
dicular Bar or Stem from the upper End to 
the lowermoſt Part of the Spine, where it 
muſt have a Hole,. to paſs Two Strings, viz. 
one on each Side through it, wherewith to 
tie 1t cloſe to the Back, by bringing the 
Strings round the Body. Met 

If notwithſtanding this the Croſs does 
not thruſt the Shoulders ſufficiently for- 
ward, a thick Comprels mult be applied 
under the perpendicular Bars of the Croſs, 
but ſo, as not to go quite down to the Bot- 
tom of it. At each End of the Croſs-Bar 
are Iwo Iron Rings, through which the 
Patient 1s to put his Arms; and theile Rings 
may be taken off and put on again at 
Pleaſure. 


E, a ſmal] Bolſter of Linen, to be 
placed under the Armpit, to keep the 

ad of the Bone after its Reduction in its 

Whirl Poſition. 

Scondiy, the Bandage call'd. the Sling, 


Wh Four Tails, the middle and uncut 
at t9 


pit, and the Four Ends to be brought 
-F 


DireFions for the Dreſſings for a Diſlocation of the Humerus. By Moxe- 
ſeeur Le Clerc, Ge. 


be applied to the Pollet under the 


— — 


over the Shoulder, there to be croſs'd and 
pinn'd. 

Thirdly, a Linen Compreſs doubled ſeve- 
ral Times together, to be put under the- 
{ound Armpit, to keep it from being gall'd : 
by the Roller. | 

Fourthly, the Bandage call'd the Spica, 
conſiſting of a Band or Roller of Five Ellis + 


long,, 
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round - Houlder d or crooked Children, to | 
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d. for the reſt as before, in the Fracture 
of the Clavicle, Obſerve, that before this 


Dreſſing is applied, the affected Part is to be 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


long, and Three Inches broad, being ap- 
plied 


embrocated with warm Oil of Roſes 
the Band to be dipp'd in Oxycrate or 2 4d 
Red Wine. * NTT | 


* 


ci. 


Irſt, a large Piece of Linen Cloth, cut at 
each. End lengthways like the Sling, to 
be dipp'd in Oxycrate or warm Wine, or 
ſpread with Ceratum Refrigerans, to be ap- 


plied round the Arm over the Fracture. 


Secondly, a Band of Two Inches in 


Breadth, and an Ell ard a half in Length, 
roll'd only at one End, to be applied imme- 


diately- over the aforeſaid Piece of Cloth. 


With this you make firſt Three Turns round 


the Fracture pretty freight ; then aſcend 


to the upper Part of the Arm, ſo as to make 
leveral {mall Edgings, and there terminating 
-with ſome Rounds, pin the Extremity of 
the Roller. py 
Thirdly, another Band or Roller with one 
Head, Two Inches in Breadth, and an Ell 
and a half long. This is to be apphed over 
the former, ſo as to make firſt Two Turns 
or Rounds about the Arm over the Fracture; 
and then deſcending with ſmall Edgings, it 
1s to be brought over the Elbow without 
covering it, and terminate with divers Cir- 
.cumvolutions .about the Cubit near the 
.Elbow. | 

Fourthly, Four Linen Compreſſes, doubled 
ſeveral Times together, Six Inches long, and 
Two broad, to be dippd in Oxycrate and 
warm Red Wine, and then to be applied 
lengthways round the Arm upon the Fra- 
ture. 


Directions for Dreſſings for « Frackure of the Humerus. By the ſamo Mon 
teur Le Clerc. eee, 


Fifthly, Four {mall Splinters of 1; 
Wood, of the ſame Length and Breatf 
the aformentioned Compreſſes; each of theſ 
being to be applied lengthways to one of 


—_— 


FI, 2 Piece of Linen Cloth, dippd in 
warm Oxycrate or Red Wine, or ſpread 
with Unguent. alb. refrigerans, to be applied 
'© the fractured Shoulder-Blade, after it has 
been embrocated with Oil of Roſes to allay 


the Pain. 


Secondly, a large Compreſs doubled ſeveral 
Times together, ſhaped molt commonly like 


Direction: for the Dreſſings for the Fracture of the Shoulder-Blade. ) 
Monſieur Le Clerk, Ge. | 


the Comprefles. They mult be rounded at Dir 
ny e 3 
Sixthly, a Band of Two Ells in Le 
and about Two Inches broad, ik : L. 
Head, wherewith to make Two Turnin b 
immediately about the Splints over the Fra. brea 
cture: After which you muſt aſcend with * 
Edging, and then deſcend below the Elbow Ends 
and there faſten it. 7 ſep c 
Seventhly, Two large Paſtboards, rounded appli 
at the Ends, and to be applied lengthways Hbon 
round and the whole Length of the Arm, 10 h 
as to embrace the Dreſſing without touching Ells 1 
each other; after having been firſt dipp'd in Preadt 
wirm Oxycrate, which will make them make 
Pick the cloſer when they are dried - e 
gain. - bendin 
Eighthly, Three or Four Ribbons, of an — 
Inch and a half broad, to be tied round the > 
Paſtboard; but you muſt begin in the Mid- DireF 
g ef it firſt, elſe it would ſtart up at One | 
nd. 
Ninthly, a large Napkin, to make a Kind fr 5 
of a Scarf of, for the Support of the fi- Flec 
ctured Arm. The richer Sort wear the Arm WW lit at e⸗ 
in Scarfs of Silk. = xy: 
| fnctured 
Second, 
— — — __ lf the ſa 
ach a By 
One of t| 
lie flat $ 
le Out 
the Scapula; but a Four-ſquare one, ſo as to pref 
vous the whole Shoulder, anſwers the ſame Wt. the 
End. | 
Thirdly, a large Paſtboard, to be put oral 7 : 
the aforeſaid Compreſs, and conſequently 13 T 
to be of the ſame Figure, and to be dippd i ood, 3 


in the fame Liquor betore it is applied. 
Furth, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


Ih, the Bandage call'd the Star, to 
1 a Band with one Head, being 
Two Inches broad, and Four Ells long. 
When it is to be applied, the Band mult be 
ut behind, and the End of 1t under the 
Fund Armpit, where it is to be held by a 
Grant ; the Head, that is in the Chirur- 
-on's Hand, muſt be brought under the 
"ther Armpit, and then over the Shoulder, 
@ as to make an X on the Middle of the 
Back, by croſſing over the firſt Caſt ; Thence 


paſs under the found Armpit, and ſo over 
the Shoulder down over the Back, to make 


an X on the Middle of the Back, ſo as to 


make an Edging with the Firſt Caſts : Con- 
tinue thoſe Turns with the Band in the ſame 

Manner as you began, by making Crofles 

of X's with Edgings on 

the Shoulder-Blades be covered with the 

Bandage, which does not come over the. 
3 but only over the Back and Shoul- 
br, 


p—_ : 


Monſieur 


Linen Cloth, Three Inches in 
Breadth, and of ſuch a Length as to go con- 


nds in the Manner of a Sling : This being 
1990 in warm Oxycrate or Wine, muſt be 
applied in its Middle on the Bending of the 
Elbow, and the Four Tails round the Arm. 
$ondly, a Band with one Head, of Five 
Els in Length, and an Inch and a half in 
Breadth, With the End of this you muſt 
make a Turn about the lower Part of the 
Hwerns, and then deſcend 2 on the 
tending of the Arm, as in Phlebotomy, 


Fl a Compreſs made of a Piece of ſin- 
gle 


reniently round the Arm, cut at its TWO 


Direckious for the Dreſſings for a Diſlocation of the Elbow, By the ſame 


Le Clerc. 


and make another Turn alſo below the El- 
bow on the ſuperior Part of the Fore-Arm; 
reaſcend along the Bending of the Arm, td 
make an X on the Firſt Caſt of the Band, 
and ſo go on to make X's with Edgines on 


the Elbow, till it be quite covered; after 


which, aſcend with Edgings quite to the ſu- 
perior Part of the Arm, and there, after 
you have made ſeveral Rounds, pin it. It 


muſt be ſteepd in warm Wine before it is 


applicd to the Part. 


Thirdly, a fine Linen Cloth, or a Piece of 


Silk, to make a Scarf to ſupport the Arm. . 


both the Bones be fractured. 


Ek, a Sort of a Compreſs, or * large 
Piece of lingle Linen Cloth, with a 
Alt at each End, to be dipp'd in warm Wine 
r Oxycrate, and then to be applied on the 
tured Part of the Fore-Arm. 

Scondly, Two pretty large Compreſſes, 
i the lame Length with the Fore-Arm, and 
lich a Breadth as to exceed the Depth of it. 
Vne of theſe is to be applied lengthways on 
le flat Side of the Arm, and the other on 
le Outſide after the ſame Manner. Theſe 
omprefles muſt be deeper than the Arm 
t the Band may not bear on and thruſt 
I the Bones into the Interſtice that is be- 
ilxt them. 

7 birdly, Paſtboard, or elſe Splinters of 
"0d, of the fame Shape of the Com- 


n 


Deckions for the Dreſſings for a Fracbure of the Fore-Arm, whether one or 


By Monſieur Le Clerc, & c. 


preſſes, becauſe they are to be laid over them 


the whole Length. 


Fourthiy, a Band with one Head, of an 


Ell and a half in Length, and Two Inches 
in Breadth With this you muſt make Two 
Turns immediately over the Splints, exactly 
upon the Fracture, with the End of the Band 
pretty cloſe ; then aſcend with Edgings till 
you bring it above the Elbow, where, after 
you have made ſeveral Rounds, pin it. 
Fifthly, another Band with One Head, 
of the fame Length and Breadth as the next 
preceding. With this you make in like 
Manner Two or Three Rounds upon the 
Fracture, and thence deſcending by ſmall 
Edgings all along the Fore-Arm to the Hand; 
paſs it betwixt the Thumb and * 
make 


the Back, till both 
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make ſome Turns about the Wriſt, and there 
faſten it with a Hin 
-/ Sixthly, Two large Paſtboards of the ſame 
Length as the Fore-Arimit ſelf, and large e- 
nough to encompaſs it M ithout touching it. 
Being rounded at the End, and dip'd in 
'Oxycrate, apply them ſmoothly, the one 
within, and the other on the outſide of the 
Fote-Arm. Ins 
Sedenthly, a Third Band with one Head, 
two Ells in Length, and as many Inches in 
Breadth. To apply this, you mult begin 


, 
with ſeveral Rounds abort the Midtteats, 
Paltboards, then aſcend, ad ale thy he 
Acend again, by divers Edgings, and nk. 
Bond whete K eme ; PI Pit 
You may tie thele Paſtboards, inſtead it 
this Roller, with three or four Ribbons hy. 
ginning in che Middle, aud to tie the | oy 
belind Wenn. i n #71958 


1 a large Napkin, or Piece of Th. twe 
nen Cloth, or of Silk, to make a Scatf gy riec 
the Support of the Arm. 1 the, 
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Fr, waxed Thread of about a Foot long, 
and double, for the making of a Liga- 
ture upon an Artery. They are to be apply'd 
thus: Take a Forceps that ſhuts with a ſmall 
Ring, which being brought down to the 
lower End of the Branches, it does hold 
any Thing it is put to very cloſe. With this 
you mult take hold of the Extremity of the 
Artery, whilſt another with a crooked Nee- 
dle, threaded with a wax'd Thread, paſſes 
Into the Fleſh at the Root of the Artery, to 
the Middle, and aftcr that pricks it again on 


the other Side of the Veſſel, as before; and 


laſtly, ties the Two Ends of the Thread 
.cloie about the Artery. 

Secondly, a Stick of Wood wherewith the 
Ligature is ſtraightened, to ſtop the Blood. 

Thirdly, a Ligature of ſome Woollen 
Stuff or Cloth of an Ell in length, and an 
Inch and a half in Breadth. Ttis muſt be 
wound twice round the Arm, and the Turni— 
let to be put over it. 

Fourthiy, a Paſtboard to be put under the 
Ligature, to prevent the pinching of the 
Skin by the Turniket. | 

Fiſthly, another Ligature of woollen Cloth 
of an Ell long, and an Inch and a half in 
breadth, wherewnth to make two Turns a- 


bout the Arin, near the Place where the Am- 


putation is to be made. 

Sitiih, Balls of Tow about the Bigneſs 
of the End of a Man's Thumb, filld with 
Viiriol grofly powdercd. Theſe are to be 
apply d one to each Aperture of the Artery, 


- when you do not make ule of the Tur- 


duct. 


DireSions for the Firſt Dreſſangs for the Amputation of an Arm or Fore- Ary 
* By Mouſfeur Le Clerc, &&. 


the Amputation has been made; but ſos 


in the ſame Shape with the Bladder, and i 


and an Inch and a half in Breadth. Two 


preſſes, ſo that its two Extremities may Ct 


aa... 


 Seventhly, a ſmall Compreſs of Linen, 
doubled together ſeveral Times, to keep oy 
the Balls of Yituol: 7 {6 ; 
Eighrhly, a large Pledgit of Tow, chars 
with adſtringent Powders. This muſt hr 
applied to the Bottom of the Stump whete 


to rite above the Edges: It muſt be key 
on with the Hand, till you can apply one 
3 wy | 
 Ninthly, a dried Hog's Bladder, cut ie Lit t 
Croſs of Maltha, the four Ends to be ni Thread 
on the Arm ſo as to encompaſs it. "With from v 
the Bladder muſt be put ſome Stiptick o Ex 
ders, W other. 
Tenthly, a large Emplaſter of Minium, ci A 
In It, tl 
End of t 
1 It n 
fituous | 


be applied over it after the fame Manner. | 
Eleventhly, a large Compreſs of Cloth do 
!ed, cut likewiſe in the Figure of a Ma 


theſe Croſs, to be applied all over the Em Thirdl 
plaſter. lime Lit 

Telfthly, Three Compreſſes doubled folMOner, O. 
Times together, of about a Foot in Leni geonss 


— eee. 


Diecrig 


theſe muſt croſs each other in the Middle 
the Stump; ſo that the Ends are railed abo 
the Arm; and the Third circularly about t 
Arm and the Ends of the two former Colt * 
% 2 | 
| Lengt] 
Ren wi 
| Ice Tur, 
the Bai 
next, | 
55 Paſs 1 
uke an X 


each other. 5 
Thirteenthly, a Band of four Ells in Lens 
and two Inches in Breadth, to make the 
dage called the Capeline. With this you 1 
firlt of all make Three Turns about 
Edgcs of the Stump, after which you bun 


and with Edgings above the Elbow, 
ebe ke ſeyeral Turns about the Arm; 
inp it down all along the Arm, to paſs o- 
ſer the middle of the Part where the Ampu- 
ation is made, then aſcend the whole Length, 
ind paſs quite over the Elbow, and there 
make a Turn about the Arm, to keep the 
wo Caſts of the Band which you have car- 
ed down and up. After this, bring down 
he Band again, ſo as to paſs over the Wound; 
hen go up again above the Elbow, and 
make a Round, and ſo paſs over the Stump 
ill it be quite covered. Carry up the Band 
with ſmall Edgings, to keep on all the for- 
ner Rounds about the Arm, and faſten all 
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ith Turns about the Elbow; then let the 
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Arm reſt in a Pillow. The Dreſſing muſt 

be taken off gently ; and after Suppuration, 

the Compreſſes muſt be kept cloſe to the 

* to prevent the growing of fungous 
eſh. 

As for the Dreſſings for the Amputation 
of an Arm, it is the ſame with that of the 
Fore-Arm, with this Difference only, That 
whereas in the former the Band is to be kept 
faſt above the Elbow by ſeveral Turns, in 
this it is to be faſtened round the Arm. The 
Blood muſt be ſtop'd in the firſt Dreſſing ; 
for afterwards it may be ſtop'd by making 
ſeveral Turns round the upper Part of-the 
Arm only. 


— 


fbf, a ſtrait Needle, threaded with a 
double Wax Thread, with a Knot at the 
End. A Servant muſt take hold with one 
Exremity of the Tendon with the Forceps, 
ind the Chirurgeon of the other with bi 
Lf Hand, whilſt with the Needle and 
Thread in his Right he pierces or ſtitches 
om without inwards, ſo as to bring the 
E Extremities of the Tendon one over the 
W other. 
$0ndly, a ſmall Compreſs with two Holes 
i it, thro' which are to be conveyed the 
End of the Thread to make a ſi mple Knot on 
t It muſt be dip'd in ſome Balſam or ſpi- 
tuous Liquid before you apply it. : 
Thirdly, a ſmall Comprets dip'd in the 
lme Liquors, and to be laid over the for- 
ter, On theſe you muſt firſt make the Chi- 
ugeons Knot, and then the Slip-Knot, and 


2 


hireckions for the Operation of the Suture, or 
ſieur Le Clerc, &c. 
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ct 


Stitching of a Tendon. By Mo 
over the Knots put a Bit of Wax, to prevent 
their Rolling too ſoon. . 5 

Immediately after the Suture is made, you 
muſte bathe the firſt Day the Tendon with 
Oil beaten up with Spirit of Wine, and af- 
terwards apply a Mixture of Turpentine, 
Spirit of Wine, Tincture of Alves, and 
"OI. . 

ou may alſo in the Beginning apply Ca- 
taplaſms made of the four Meals, Yolks of 
Eggs, and Honey. 

Fourthly, a Pledgit made of Lint dip'd in 
ſome Balſam, and to be apply d over the Su- 
TUFE, * 5 
Fifthly, a ſmall Compreſs to be laid over 


the Pledgit. 

Sixthly, a ſmall Band with one Head, 
wherewith to make ſeveral Turms round the 
Dreſſings. 


* 


* 


A. 


DireFions for the Dreſſings for the 


rj, a Band with one Head of Six Ells in 
Length, and an Inch and a half in Breadth. 
RN wich the End of the Roller to make 
lee Turns round the Luxation, then car- 
the Band over the Root of the Thumb, 
next, betwixt the Thumb and Fore-Fin- 
", pals it round the Thumb, ſo as to 
ue an X round the Bottom of it; carry 


* 


Diſlocation of the Mriſt. By Mon- 


ſieur Le Clerc, &c. 


it down over the Wriſt with ſmall Edgings, 
and ſo cover the diſlocated Part. 

Secondly, Paſtboards to be dip'd in Oæy- 
crate as well as the Band, and to be applied 
on the Sides of the Wriſt: They mutt be of 
ſuch a Bigneſs as to encompaſs the Arm 
without touching it, and about Six Inches 
long, rounded at the Ends. 

3 The 
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| The remaining Part of the Band muſt be whole Length of the Fore-Arm; and then: th 
carried ſo often about the Paſtboard till they with ſeveral Turns above the Elbow, with. 5 
1 are covered with Edgings. out covering it, faſten the Band. the 
Thirdly, a ſmall Ball of Cloth to be put —Foarthly,, a Napkin, Piece of Cloth or pre 
within the Patient's Hand, to keep the Fin- Silk, to make a Scarf to ſupport the Þ,. Pla 
| gers in a middle Poſture ; after which: you tient's Arm, leſt by ſtirring it ſhould flip: | 5 
| mult bring the Remainder of the Band over out again. mu! 
| the Ball, andthen run up with Edgings the ip 
= | d 
1 LD 5 
| 1 . ü „„ K. 
| Arn Abſtra of Mr. Peter Adrian Verduin's Trac, called, A New Method - 
| of Amputation of Members. Written originally in Low -Dutch , ad x it 
| nom tranſlated from the French. py 
\'Þ 1 Hat I may proceed in a Thing of ſuch Leg cut off. This Piece of Leather is with - 
| = great Moment with all poſſible Order, its inferior Part to reach to the Knee pin, 5 
and in due Method, I will firſt of all give where it is to be faſtened together by Mew f 0 1 
you a Deſcription of the Inſtruments I make of three ſmall Straps, which are to be dayn * 
uſe of in this new Operation of the Ampu- thro' three Braſs Plates or Buckles, with M 5% 
tation of Members, being almoſt every one three Holes in them, where they are to be we | 
of them of my own Invention, or at leaſt faſtened by the Help of as many Tongue, WM ;.j., 
much amended. This Piece of Leather muſt alſo on its antes} or 
In the Second Place, I will ſhew you the rior Part be provided with two other Straps f ne 
Manner of the Operation; what is to be ob- of about two Foot long, and an Inch brad, Niu 
ſerved, and how they are to be applied in with two Buckles, which are placed upon WW, Thri 
the Operation. | the ſuperior Part of the Rotula or Knee-pan, k mad; 
Thirdly, J will repreſent to you the Ad- betwixt the two Straps; as may be ſeen in WM ben re 
vantage and Benefit that ariſes from this new the Firſt and Second Figure of the fit ce 
Operation. 8 1 
And that nothing might be wanting to Secondly, a Plate of Braſs, or ſome other 10 In 
render the whole as perſpicuous as poſſibly malleable Mettal, which muſt be round andi re x, 
could be, I have cauſed ſeveral Plates to be concave, of a ſufficient Bigneſs to cover the fme En 
engraven, to repreſent to your View every Whole Circumference of the mutilated Fart 2 
Thing that appertains towards the Accom- and even ſo as to reach above a good Inch Untiry 
pliſhment of this manual Operation ; which or two Fingers breadth, beyond.1t. Its ly Two - 
you may ſee at the End of this Tract. _ gure you ſee repreſented in the Fourth Figu i, th 
For you will ſtand in need of various of the firſt Plate. ite 
Sorts of Inſtruments, as well in Reſpect of Thirdly, a Strap of the. ſame Leather i new 
their Materials, as in Reference to the Time the former, of the Length of three Feet, and 227 
when they are to be applied. the Breadth of about an Inch, according t Mun, Cu 
In Reipect to the Materiale, ſome are of the Bignels of the Leg, with a Buckle at oi. :1 o 
Leather, others of Iron or Steel, or ſome o- End, and with many {mall Holes at a fm Linen 
ther ſuck-like Matter; and in Reference of Diſtance from one another at the other Ea 3 
the Time, tome mult be applied during the As you ſee it repreſented in the Seventh nth, Te 
Operation, ſome after it, and others again gure of the Second Plate. . ond Plz 
aſter the Cure 1s finithed.  Fourthly, Six Tongues or pointed Wy 521760 
During the Operation, wherewith to faſten or cloſe together l ntiry e 


You mutt be provided with a Piece of whole Engine, and the Straps. I do * Mke En 
Calves Leather of about the Breadth of Six them apart from the Buckles, that the vr 1:1 
Inches, leſs or more, according to the Bulk may be the eaſier looſen d, and to 9 Gee in 
of the Thigh of the Party that is to have his drawing the Engine cloſer or barder iche 


— 


done, in caſe theſe Tongues were faſten d to 
the Puckle, Their Figure you may ſee re- 


"reſented in the Third Figure of the Firſt | 
} we'y very keen, and double ſharp Edged: The 
Two oblong Compreſſes, which | 

muſt be very thick, of the Breadth of about 


Plate. 
Fiſthly, 


Three Inches, and of the Length of about 
in Enpan; as you may ſee it repreſented in 
the Second Figure of the Second Plate. 

Sixthly, a large Compreſs, laid Four 


doubled together, larger than the Calves- 


leather Engine, which incloſes the Thigh; 
« it is repreſented in the Third Figure of 
the Second Plate, | 
Senthly, a Ribbon or String made of 
Thread, which muſt be very ſtrong, and of 
bout an Inch and a half broad, and a Yard 
nd a quarter long. You will find it repre- 


Cnted in the Fifth Figure of the Second 


late. . 
Eightbly, a ſmall Stick, about an Inch 


fick, and half a Foot long. This is inten- 


led to twiſt the before - mentioned String to- 
eher. You may fee it repreſented in the 
ith Figure of the Second Plate. 

Nizthly, you muſt be provided with Two 
a Three Oxen-Bladders, one whereof mult 
E made foft with warm Water; as you ſee 
bn repreſented in the Twelfth Figure of 
_ i: cond Plate. 

—_ 7, Three Bands or Rollers, of about 
Iro Inches broad, and of the Length of 
lte Empans, which muſt be covered with 
ene Emplaſter that will ſtick cloſe, as the 
Imlofram Diachalciteoli, with a fſinall 
Untity of Turpentine, and ſplit or cut 
Iwo at one End; as you ſee it repreſen- 
1 the Thirteenth Figure of the Second 
tte, 

Hauen hy, you muſt be provided with 
WeYVefe de Loup, which is a Kind of Cham- 
un, cut or ſlit, of the Thickneſs of the 
dat of a Finger; as alſo with Shavings 
linen, and Linen to make Pledgits of 
nas you ſee them repreſented in the 
nt, Tenth, and Eleventh Figures of the 
ond Plate, 
ey, you muſt have at Hand a good 
mug ot Linen Cloth, whereof you are 


ahich vou will ſtand in need; as you 
ſee in the above-mentioned Figures: 
3 
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than is required, which cannot be ſo well 


Mie Emplaſters, Compreſles, and Rollers, 
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Thirteenthly, a ſoft Spunge, in a Diſh or 
Baſon with warm Water; as you may ſee 
in the Eighth Figure of the Second Plate. 
Fourteenthiy, a curved or crooked Knife, 


Second and, Fiſth Figares of the Fourth Plate 
do repreſent to you wo of thele Knives of 
a different Size. 


Fifteenthly, a Separatory-Knife, for ſuch 


as have a Mind to make Uſe of it ; as re- 


5 in the Third Figure of the Fourth 
A | 

Sixteenthly, Two Saws, the Blades where- 
of are very thin, and their Teeth very ſharp- 
pointed; as you ſee them repreſented in the 
Firſt and Fourth Figures of the Fourth 
Plate. The bigger of the Two 1s for the 
Leg, and the other leſſer for the leſſer Mem- 

ers. 


After the Operation, and the Removal of the 
Firſt Dreſſing ; 


You mult have an Inſtrument to keep on 
the Fleſh that hangs over the ſuperior Part 
thereof, and mult be provided with a Piece 
of ſoft Woollen Cloth, or a double Linen 
Cloth, in order to apply it to the inferior 
and poſterior Part of the Thigh ; and that 
the other Part may ſupport that Part of the 
Fleſh which 1s turn'd over the Stump, after 
it is cover'd with a good Compreſs. You 
will find it repreſented, both entire and ta- 
ken aſunder in its different Pieces, in the 
Fifth Plate. : | 

The ſame Plate alſo repreſents to you the 
Cloth, the Compreſſes, and the Rollers, 
which are required for the due Application 
of this Inſtrument. | 

The Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, in the Cixtfy 
Plate, do ſhew you the true Method how 
to uſe and apply them; as allo the right 
Way how to dreis the Wound. 


| After the Cure is fully accompliſhed ; 


You mult be provided with an artificiaf 
Leg made of Wood, or ſome other light Ma- 
terials, a ſmall Bolſter de Chamois, tuft d 
with good Let, for the Support of the 
Mignon ; as you ſee them repreſented in the 
Second Figure of the Seventh Plate. 

And laſtly, a Pouch or Etui de Chamor, 
ſuch as may be adapted to the Bulk and 
Thickneſs of the Knee and of the Thigh ; 

ST1 3 as 
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as you ſee it repreſented in the Sixth Figure 
of the fame Plate. 

Hitherto I have given you an Account of 
every Thing that 1 thought neceflary tor the 
Accompliſhment of this Operation; but if, 
after all this, any one that is a proper Judge 
in theſe Affairs ſhould find in them either 
ſomething that is defective or elſe ſuper- 
fluous, I {hall be ready at all Times to make 
ſuch Alterations in this Reſpect, as ſhall 
be propoſed and found uſeful and reaſon- 
able. Tis to be obſerved alſo, that when- 
ever you are to go about this Operation, 
you muſt diſpoſe and manage all theſe be- 
fore- mentioned Things according to the 
Circumſtances and Condition of the Per- 

ons, Time, and Place. I will now, with- 
out any further Preamble, proceed to repre- 
tent to you the Method how to make Uſe 
of- them, and that as briefly, and 1n as per- 
{picuous a Manner, as the Nature of the 
Thing will admit of. 

Whenever a Chirurgeon is called to per- 
form the Amputation of a Leg, he mutt, 
before all other Things, examine the Strength 
of the Patient, in order to judge according- 
ly, whether he be in a Condition to under- 
do this Operation; and in the next Place, 
the affected Part, which the more fleſhy 
and entire it is, the more fit it is for the 
Amputation. 

He ouglit further to take this as a general 
Rule, never to take off a Leg that is all 
over ſeized with a Sphacælus, or quite cor- 
ruptcd by ſome other Diſeaſe, becauſe the 
Operation would be in vain ; but this Ope- 
ration may be attempted upon Perſons of a 
good Conſtitution, whole Legs are other- 
wie in a good Condition. 

The Patient therefore being placed in a 


Chair, or upon the Edge of a Bed, againſt 


the Light, with his Thigh bare, you muſt 
Arſt of all apply one of the before-men- 
toned Compreſſes in the hollow Part of the 
Knee, betwixt the Tendons of the Flexors 
of the Leg ; and the other on the interior 
Sige of the Thigh, where the large Veſlels 
de placed, You may cover them and the 
Enee with a fine Piece of Linen Cloth four- 
doubled, and tie or faſten theme Nightly 
with a Roller, to keep them in their Places. 
ver his Linen you muſt apply the 
{cher Engine pretty cloſe, by the 


Help 


Anatomica, © 1 
of its Three Straps and the To 


that on the Outſide of the Thigh. 8 . 


this you muſt put the String u 
which, is to be twiſted round by The Nat J | 
of a Servant, in order to cauſe a I 
ſtriction upon the Veſſels during the Ge. 
ration, as much as ſhall be found Heere 1 

If you find the Thigh to be ſo brawn 0 = : 
large, that the Veſſels are not eaſily to be » 
preis d together, you may apply a Second be 
twiſted String. 

Things being thus diſpoſed, you myn 8 8 


turn back or upward to the Thigh as much 
of the Leather Engine as hangs over tie ju! 


Knee, together with its large Straps, thc WAN !* 
they may not be in the Chirurgeon's Way e 
whilſt he is performing the Operation. = tc 
After this, you muſt make a Ligature with MW pic! 
a {lender Band of Leather, very Breight WY =» 
over the Leg, a little above that Part or tlc! 
Place where the Amputation is to be made Fat 
Two Servants that are undaunted and ſtrong Form 
muſt keep or hold the Leg Ready and im Fer 
moveable, by graſping it with both beige © 
Hands, one betwixt the Knee and the Liga Flux 
ture, and the other near the Malleolus. ! 
After you have with your Left Hind Ih 
ſtrongly taken Hold of the thick Part of H bon 
Leg that is below the Ligature, you mul tie l. 
with your Right Hand thruſt the Point of Places 
your curved Knife quite into it, and let blcod, 
come out again at the other End, ſo near i cm 
the Bone as not to miſs or leave behind y %* tl 
the leaſt Part of the Fleſh, and thus at oof bis 
Stroak or Cut run it down as far as near t ore t. 
the Tendon of Achilles ; after this you nu K on 
cut tran{verſedly over the fore Part of 1 lich 
Bone the Skin and the Fleſh, as it is pra ned u 
ſed in the common Amputations, but o 1 con 
at the ſame Time to ſeparate the Perio/euii lle it js 
and what you find betwixt the Two Bong bl th. 
After you have taken oft or turnd bas * a 0 
wards what was left of the Fat, you m e uf 
then ſaw off the Bone, and with a { 5 Ittle, 
Spunge dipp'd in warm Water cleanfe g Th Pi 
Wound nimbly, that no Shiver of a fe 5 es m 
or any Thing may be left behind, that . 
likely to hinder its Conſolidation. This dof . t 
you mult take of the Ligature, and 105 be 
that Portion of the Fleſh over the mutilal 10 Us js 
Part which was preſerved for that Purpo — for 
This you muſt adapt well to the mutig. Le 1s 1 
Hands uf te othe 


Place, by preſſing with your 


and thruſting it from the back Part of 
ihe Leg forward: Then you muſt provide 
the Lips or Edges of the Wound with Cham- 
n, Lints, Stupes, or with ſome other 
roper Adſtringent (but a ſmall Quantity 
' ſuffcient); and then ſurround or wind 
bout the whole Stump with the before- 
mentioned Ox's Bladder, ſoftened with 
vam Water, and faſten'd with a Roller, 
beſmeard with ſome ſticking Plaiſter. If 
there be Occaſion, you may apply a Second 
adder. 1 
rhe Wound being thus dreſs'd, you muſt 
put into its former Place that End of the 
leathern Engine, together with its Strape, 
which was turned upward upon the Thigh 
before, cover the Mignon with a good Com- 
els, and over that apply the concave Plate, 
and preſs it on as hard as is requiſite to ſtop 
the Bleeding, by the Help of the Two great 
Straps, which you muſt bring over it in 
Form of a Croſs of Burgundy, and then 
blten them to their Buckles by the Means 
a the Tongues, by which Application the 
Flux of the Blood, though never ſo great, 
will be topp d. | rs, 
The Third Plate does ſhew you exactly 
how to manage this Dretnng ; and for fear 
the large Straps fhould ſlip out of their 
Faces, which would occafion a Flux of 
blood, or fome other il! Accident, I moft 


a commonly bind a ſmall circular Roller 


ger them. 

This done, you muſt now looſen or re- 
more the twiſted String, unleſs there ſhould 
le ſome Danger of a new Flux of Blood, 
wach J have never obſerved to have hap- 
fed upon the Vie of my Engine, even in 
he common Way of Amputation, where 
te it is greater than ordinary, = 
pi this Engine ſhould kappen to make too 
(0.c a Compreſſion upon the Thigh, or the 
Fate upon the Mignen, it is caſiè to looſen 
i little, by drawing cut the Tongues or 
mall Pins, and putting them one or two 
des more backwards, which is not to be 
lone in the common Bandages; but you 
dl better ſtay lone Hours after the Gpe- 
nion before you go about to looſen them. 
"This is the Method of my own Inven- 
lon for the Amputation of Legs, when 
dere js no Hopes of their Preſervation or 
ure otherwiſe ; And I do not in the leaſt 
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queſtion but that the ſame may take Place 
hkewiſe in the Amputation of an Arm or 
Thigh, provided the Chirurgeon does not 
want Prudence and Experience to diſpoſe - 
every Thing that is neceſſary, ſo as to ac- 
commodate them to the Condition and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Part where the Amputa- 
tion 1s to be made. 

I confeſs I have treated this Matter with 
all 1maginable Brevity ; yet ſo, as to be 
mindful alſo of Perſpicuity: And if any. 
Thing may not ſeem to be very intelligible - 
at firſt Sight, the Cuts or Figure will: 
doubtleſs make it ſufficiently plain and ob- 
vious. 

So that having communicated to you a 
new and the beſt Method (as far as 1 know) - 
that has been made publick hitherto, as well 
in Reſpect to the Application of the Inſtru- 


ments, as to the Dreſſings of thoſe Sorts of 


Os it would perhaps be uſeleſs to ſay 
any Thing more upon this Head; but con- 
ſidering that this Tract may. fall into the 
Hands not only of old and experienc d Ma- 
ſters, but alſo in thoſe of young and not 
fully experienc'd Chirurgeons, I cannot for- 
bear to adviſe them, in order to procure a a 
kind Conſolidation in theſe Wounds, to - 
manage them. wath a great deal of Precau- 
tion, that the Fleth that is to be applied to 
the Bone may not be wounded in any 
Manner of Way; leſt it ſhould cauſe an Ab- 
ſceſs; but it muſt be kept gently to ut till 
its entire Reunion with the Bone be procur d. 
For this Purpoſe J have invented alſo an 
Inſtrument, . which you fee repreſented in 
the Fifth Plate, and its Uſe in the Firtt Fi- 
gure of the Sixth Plate. This Inſtrument 
is to be applied after the Firſt Preſſing is - 
taken off, in order to keep the Parts that ale 
united together, 10 as to leave the Edges ot 
the Wound open, for the Conveniency of 
Dreſſing it. 3 | 
This Inſtrument, which I will'call the 
Supporter, conſiſts of Two Parts; the Firſt 
is a Piece of Tin, or of thin Leather, con- 
cave within, in order to embrace one Half 
of the Circumference of the Thigh, a little 
flit on its interior and inferior Part, with a . 
{mall Guaine of the ſame Materials at its Ex- 
tremity ; unto the Middle of which is to 
be faſten d an Ecrove,to keep the V firm and 
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This Gin muſt be applied obliquely 
under the hollow Part of the Knee, in or- 


n 
* % 8 
2 
* * 
4 
. % 


der to receive the End of the other Part, 
- Which is round and hollow, which you 


muſt make to enter within it, by thruſting 
it gently towards the Mignon, till you find. 
it to ſupport as much as is requiſite: As 

ou may ſee it expreſſed in the Firſt, Second, 


hird, and Fourth Figures of the Fifth 


Plate. | $ 
To apply this Inſtrument as conveniently 


as may be, you mult line it within with a 


Piece of Woollen Stuff, or double Linen 
Cloth, and then apply it to the poſterior 
Part of the 'Thigh, 
Guzine may ſupport the Stump underneath. 
After this you muſt faſten 1t by the Help of 
a Roller to the Thigh, and with another 
Roller the Gaaine to the Stump. . 
To make the End and the round Part en- 
ter into the Guaine, as we told you; hefore, 
and when it is near enough to the Mfgnon, 
to keep it on cloſe without Pain, you muſt 
faſten it with the Vis, which mult be 
put into its poſterior Part. By the Means 
of this Inſtrument, the Fleſh which comes 
or reaches over the Bone is kept cloſe to it, 
when you open the Dreſſing in order to dreſs 
the Wound afreſh; as you may fee it plain- 
ly repreſented in the Firſt Figure of the 
Sixth Plate, where it is fully repreſented. 
It would be ſuperfluous to enlarge here 
upon what Remedies are proper for the Con- 


Iolidation of theſe Sorts of Wounds, be- 


cauſe ſuch as have but the leaſt Knowledge 
in Chirurgery, are not unacquainted how 
to cure a freſh Wound; and therefore I will 
only add ſomething here concerning the 
8 and Benefit of this new Me- 
Tod, 

The chicfeR are, the great Flux of Blood, 
which elſe is unavoidable, and which not 
only much weakens the Patients, but fome- 
times allo bring them to the Brink of the 
Grave, is hereby prevented, as likewiſe a 
Gangrene, which often enſues upon the 
common Operation. | 

Tis for theſe Two Reaſons that I ſa my 
ſelf obliged a conſiderable Time ago to re- 
ject in the Amputation the Uſe of the an- 
cient Bandages, with an Intention to pitch 
upon one that might be both more ſecure 


and more commodious ; For what can be 


ut ſo, as that the 


Stop or Check in the Cure by the Shivers of] 


imagined either more dangerous, or ml Þ 
incommodious, than that Con friction wax 
by thoſe long Rollers, which cannct le : 
drawn together, nor looſened, according :- 
Neceſſity requires ? So that in caſe this Com. q 
preſſion is exceſſive, it may eaſily. cauſe , | 
Gangrene ; but if the Bandage be too loa. | 
a 1. 7 5 will enfue. Ws. 
jele Two Evils are eaſily avoided | 

the Help of the Two before ment | 
large Straps of my Engine and my Plate 
for by the Application of one Piece of Fe 
over or upon another, the Orifices of the 4 
Veſſels, which were open before, are cloſe | 
up by the Fleſh it ſelf. „ 
We reap another conſiderable Advantans * 
likewiſe by this new Method, which . 
That the Chirurgeon never meets with am 


Bones, which are often ſeparated in the au 
cient Way of Amputation, and wäich 
either hindered or retarded the Cute; 
whereas on the contrary, in our Operation! 
notwithſtanding the Bone is impaired bot 
by the Air and by the Saw, there is not the! 
feaſt Fear of 15 Exfoliation. I ſpeak ti 
upon my own Experience, in Oppoſition 
thoſe who aſſert, That all ten that 
are laid bare, muſt of Neceſſity exfoliate, 
But what is beſides this mot of all wortff 
our Admiration, and which will ſcarce b# 
admitted without ſome Contradiction, ti 
that the large Piece of Fleſh which 
brought over the Stump of the Bone, mii 
ſeem to be likely to cauſe ſome Income 
niency there by its own Bulk: But hay 
I mutt give you this Precaution, not to al 
off the leaſt Piece of this Fleſh ; for its bt 
tremities will ſufficiently contract themſelml 
in ſuch a Manner, that you will not fin 
too much of it, and that the Cicatrix whidl 
will remain upon the anterior Part of tikh 
Stump, will be very ſmall ; as you may of 
ws it in the Sixth Figure of the Small 
late. | 4 
From this beforeſaid Advantage arilell 
Third very conſiderable Benefit to then 
tient, which is, that you may with ova 
better Conveniency fit a wooden Leg to 
Stump after this Manner of Amputatop 
or a Leg made of ſome other light Mata 
ſo as that you may wear a Stocking al 
Shooe over it, which as it very nearly Wl 
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ates 2 natural Leg in its Shape, ſo it does 
ame in Walking; and upon this Score 
Fi muſt give you this Caution alſo, the 
bpoger you let the Stump alone, the better 
the more ſteady the artificial Leg may 
te fitted to it, without any Regard to or 
far of Inconveniency from the Fleſh that 
p dw or brought over the Bone; ſo that 
de Patient may reſt upon it very commo- 
' ouſly, and without Pain, the Motion of 
eee being not impaired; provided you 
> Care to {tir it from Time to Time du— 
itz the Cure. 
[aftly, I neither can nor ought I to paſs 
in Silence another great Advantage which 
de Patients reap from this new-1nvented 
inputation, and which ought to be highly 
ulued; which is, that ſuch Perſons as are 
| faated and cured according to this new 
Wethod, are never diſturbed with the Sym- 
athetick Pains in the Foot, or Part of the 
that is cut off, which elle afflict and 
Gurb the Patients to the higheſt Degree, 
gen for a long Time after the Operation is 


over. 


prience, and am willing to prove it by the 
flowing Hiſtory. 


A certain Perſon, who had his Leg cut 
"of at Sea, and who had too long a Stump 
*kftt, was very frequently afflicted with 

| *exceſſive and moſt troubleſome Pains, 
' *which ſeemed to be in that Part of the 
Foot or Leg that was taken off by Ampu- 
"tation ; which encreaſing to a moſt vio- 
ent Degree, made him take a Reſolution 
"tobe rid of it at any Rate, and fo reſolved 
"10 undergo a Second Amputation, accor- 
ing to my Method. The ſame being 
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[ can aſſert this again upon my own Ex- 


. ieee BA * 
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made purſuant to his Deſire, he was ſoon 
delivered of theſe vexatious and violent 
* Pains he found himſelf ſubject to before, 
* and is able to walk ſince that Time with- 
* out any Pain, or any other Inconveniency.. 


To give you my Opinion concerning this 
Phenomenon, I am apt to believe, That the 
Extremities of the Nerves, when cut aſun- 
der after the common Way of Amputation, 
being covered only with a light Cicatrix,, 
and conſequently expoſed to the leaſt Inju<. 
ries of the Air, or any other Things, are 


ſoon made ſenſible of a Motion there: Up- 


on which it happens immediately, by the Re- 
flux of the Animal Spirits froin the Brain, 
that they produce a new Perception or 
Senſe of the old Pain which the Patient was 
uſed to fee] before; which cannot Happen 
thus after the Extremities of the Nerves are 
very cloſely covered by ſuch a bulky Maſs 
of Fleſh ; which is beſides this of ſingular: 
Advantage to the Patient, becauſe this ig 
the only Reaſon why he is able to reſt ſo 
firmly and without Pain upon the Mignon. 

Iwill not pretend to enlarge any further: 
upon this Head; but will only add this by 
Way. of Confirmation of what I have ſaid; 
That the ſingular Succeſs I have met with: 
in various Amputations of this Nature, has 
invited the Chirurgeons of the Hoſpital of 
this City to make Uſe of it alſo, which they 
have done, among others, with great Suc- 
ceſs upon a Perſon of Thirty Years of Age, 
who walks and. bends his Knee as freely, 
and with the ſame Eaſe, that it is hard ta 
diſtinguith which of the Two is the Leg; 
that has been cut off. The Figure you may; 
{ce 1n the Seventh Plate. 
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| The Firſt Figure markd y, is the in- 
| tenor Surface of the ſaid Bandage, which 
b to be applied to the hig. 

In that Part which isto be applied to the 
nee. a 


lle *cond Figure markd with 4, ſhews 


e Explanation of the FIGURES belonging to the 


Figure I. & II. repreſent the interior and exterior Surface of the Leathern Bandage, or Engine, 
1 nich 16 to be applied to the lower Part of the Thigh, and upon the Knee. 


— 


Firſt Plate. . 


the exterior Surface of that Part which is 
to be applied. to the Thigh. 

B, ſhews the external Surtace of that Part: 

which is to cover the Knee. N 

In the Firſt and Second Figures, the Three: 

Letters C, Cy C, repreſent Three 3 

| Winch 


18 0 


, 
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vhich are to faſten this Engine under the repreſent Two Straps. by which «4 
Bending of the Knee. cave Plate keeps cloſe the — cou 

Ihe Letter D, in the Second Figure, ſhews F, F, in the Second Figure, ſhew Ti J 

the Buckle, with Three oblong Holes, to Buckles, which receive the. be& "oY 
recerve the ſaid Straps. Straps. 5 TY ma 

E, E, in the Firſt and Second Figures, do 9 


Figure III. repreſents Five Tongaes or Pins, which are to be put through or within 
above the Buckles, in order to keep them ftreight. 


Figure IV. ſhews the concave Plate, which us ts be applied upon the Mignon. 
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'{ Tis to be obſerved, That the Manner of making Uſe of theſe Inſtruments, is repieſe £ j ' 
in the Firſt and Third Figures of the Third Plate.) PTY Y : 
An Explanation of the FIGURES repreſented in the Second Plc, MM * 
Figure I. repreſents the thick Compreſs which is to be applied to the hollow Part of the Knee 4 | 9 | 


Figure II. „ems another Compreſs which is ſomewhat broader, which is to be apflied to the inte = - 
\ rior Part of the Thigh. 1 


| 4.2 th 
Figure III. repreſents the Piece of Linen, or the Compreſs, laid Four- doubled together, which 27 | 
to ſurround or incloſe the other Compreſſes, the Thigh, and the R nn 


Figure IV. ſhews the Roller wherewith to bind the Compreſſes, that they may not ſlip out 1 | Figu 
| their Places. | 777 
Figure V. ſhews the Fillet, or the String of Thread. i f 

Figure VI. ſhews the ſmall Stick wherewithal to twiſt the Fillet or String. N | 


Figure VII. repreſents the thin Strap, together with its Bucile, and Tongue or Pin, mark'd with Al hg 
Figure IX. /hews the Pieces of the Champignon, call'd the Vaſſe de Loup. = , 
Figure X. ſhews the ſmall Compreſſes of Linen, and the Pledgiti. 5 ; Fieu 

Figure XI. ſhews the Pledgits of Stupes. 4 

Figure XII. repreſents the Bladders, prepared and mollified with warm Mater. 4 

Figure XIII. ſhews the Roller of the ſticking Plaiſter, which is ſlit at the End. I 

Figure XIV. ſhews the Compreſs which is to cover the Mignon, after all the beforeſaid Dreſſings 

are laid on. | | 4 | 


An Explanation of the FTGURES repreſeated in the Third Plate. I 
Figure I. repreſents the Thigh, and Part of the Leg, unto which is adherent Part of the Fleſhy f | 


which is to be put over the matilated Part. Fa 

E, ſhews a Part of the Thigh. D, repreſents the great Buckle, with Three | 

B, ſthews the Compreſs which covers it. Holes, which receive the Three Straps. . J. 

A, A. The Bandage or Eugine which cloſes E, E, are the Two large Staps. Fig 
the hollow Part of the Knee. F. E, F, are the Three Thngues or Pine, 


B, ſhews that Part of it which covers the which faſten the Three Straps. 


Knee, turn d upwards, together with its G, ſhews the Fillet or String of Thread ; 
Straps. which is to be twiſted. —_ EX 
C, C, C, are the Three Straps which faſten H, ſhews the Hand which turns or twiltg : | 
the Fillet, with the Stick mark d with [ ig 


the Bandage or Engine te the Side of the 


Thigh. J. The Imall Stick held in the Hand. 


5 
: "vo 


The Knee. L. Part of the Leg. 


leg ſtreigngt. 


by is the Thigh, By: A Piece of Linen 

Tour- dou 

4, is the Roller ms binds the "INI 
Part of the Knee. 

p, is its anterior part placed upon the Knee. 

a CC. are the Three Straps. 

3. The Braſs Buckle. E, E, E. The Three 
Pins. 

6, ſhews the twiſted Fillet hots 'd.. 

55 E, The Two great Straps, which em- 
brace or paſs over the concave Plate, in 
the Shape of a Croſs of Burgundy. H. Ap- 
plied to the Mignon. 


Medica, C biragica, Oc. 


0 The ſmall Roller, hich, binds the 


47 


N. That Portion or Part of the thick Part 
. the Leg which has been preſerred. 


Figure II. repreſents that Part of the Leg which Ks been taken off by Amputation. 
is the Place where the beforeſaid Fleſh has been ſeparated, 


Figure III. repreſents all the Dreſſings appl ied to the End of the Leg. 


H. The concave Plate. 
I, 4 The Two Buckles, which reccive the 
wo Straps, mark'd with E, E, kept cloſe 
or firm by Means of the Tongues or 
Pins, mark'd with K, X. 
43 ſhews the Two beloreſaid Pins or 
Tongues, 


L. The Bladder which is to be applied to the 


Mignon. 
A. The Roller, with the Sticking- Plaiſter. 


N. The Compreſs, which mutt be applied 


9 the Mignon beſore you app] the con- 
cave Plate, mark'd with H. L 


Figure IV. repreſents the Bandage which ſurrounds the large Str aps "ond the Stump, in order to 


wth the more Expedition. 


contain every Thing in its proper Place. 


An Explanation of the FIGUR E S belonging to the Fourth Plate. 


Figure I. repreſents the large Saw for the Thi h, or a very thick Le with a Handle to it, 
mark'd with A. which I have pl; aced. on the po erior Part of the arche Part, chat it may work 


Figure II. repreſents the larger curved Knife, ſhar; and dinble Ed % which I male Uſe 0 
i * Tikeniſe inſtead of 4 8 Knife. : wy 


Figure III. ſhews 4 Separatory-Knife, for thoſe that have a Mind to make Uſe of it. 
Figure IV. ſhews the ſmaller Saw, for the leſſer Legs or Limbs. 
GH Figure V. ſhens the leſſer curved Knifes, Pq: 


45 „ En of the FIGURES repreſented in the Fifth Plate, which 
ſhews the Inſtrument called the Supporter, or the Retainer, with all its Ap- 
purtenances. 


Figure J. repreſents the Firſt Part of it, made of Tin, mark d with A, and bollzed, to receſe 
one Half of the Circumference of the Thigh. | 


J. The Guaine, which is faſten d to this ſuperior Part. 


Figure II. repreſents the other Part, which is round and concave, and faften'd to the Prominency , 
which z5 to be put into the Guaine. 


. The beforeſaid Prominency. nency of which 1s inchaſed ins the 


J. The Guaine. Gnaine, and faſten d with the Vis, D. 
That Part of the Extremity or Promi- D. The deforeſaid Vis. 


Figure V. rs a Piece of Molln Stuff, or of Linen Cloth, uherenith to line the FP OBEY be- 
Jore it is applied to the Thigh. + 
4 tt 


Figure 
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Figure Vi ſhes the Ruler wherepith it Pl Aera ah Thigh, - 5 / 
Figure VIII. ſbews the Compreſs which muſt be put upon the Mig non befor 
5 5 * | 1 mo * ue " 
An Explanation of the F IGURES Ef 70 the Siaw Plate. + 
Figure I. ſhews how to uſe the ſaid Inſtrument. = W 
A. The bare Thigh. E, is the Roller, which binds 5 
B. 7. 1 of Woollen 9 covers 5 bore to Nor aneh, ich 15 the are kr 
the poſterior Part of the Thigh. _ ' e Roller, w inds 
A. ay ell Part be Thick, alt; which is 15 The Con 4 | tick ihe Stump of 4 
4 applied to the | e Compreſs, w corers 9 
B. The Guaine, which is Fl ſten d to it. ? the * 1 * 
C. The concave Pie, w Hick ſupports or keeps KX. The Knee. 1 
on the Fleſh that is brought over the Bone. L. That Part of: the tel is cut off 15 
D. The Vis, which cloſes the Extremity, , M. The Fleſh that is — and a i 
the Second Figure of the Fifth Plate when Re the End of the Stump W 6! 


it is with the Guaine, and keeps it Heady N The Wound bloody. 1-300 

and firm. ; he 

Figure I. e the Pledgits heſmear d with Unguents, for the covering of the 2 
Figure III. ſhews the Empl after, which muſt be plac d upon it. 


Figure IV. ſhews the Compreſs, which i z to furround the Part, 


Figure V. ſhews the Roller, which is to bind up the whole Part. Ing t. 

. Figure VI. repreſents the Part abſolutely. cured, with the Plaiſters and Rollers taken off, ime 

A. The Thigh B. The Knee. C. The is join d or united with it. - Fei 
Stump. | „ Cleatrix, upon the anterior Part e 54 " 
D, 3 the thick Part of the Leg, which the Leg. te 


Figure VII. fhews the Pouch, ol wad de Chamgis, which i is to invef or cover er the Sump of off BZ 

„ he T hig h. g 5 b 4 fa 

As — 4 the F IGURES TY in the Seventh Plate. {Cn 
Figure I. repreſents an artificial Leg. 1164 ; 

4 The wooden Foot or Leg, with its Shove © Iron, havi Two Holes wherein it re 


and Stocking. ceives the aforeſaid Two Pivots. It mutt (public 
B. The Caſe os Etay of Braſs, ſplit in IW have a ſufficient Opening behind: toaf- ren! 
Sicles, to give Entrance to the Stump. ford Paſſage to the uch and the ſaid e nion 
E The Strop, which faſtens the Caſe a little Overture muſt be cleſed up with Two ſicuit 
with the Buckle after the Stump is put in. Pieces of Leather, which are to be faſten d dd pu 
„D. The Place where the Caſe is put o r together with a good String er Cord. ny ſel 
the Wood. Ihe whole Cuiſſar mult be lined 1 "Friend! 
E, E. Two Hoops or Bands of Tron, with Calyes-Leather.. __ ar to 
TW O Pivots, which enter into the Two G. The Cordon, H anc 
Ends of the Criſar, by Means whereof H. The Place where he: Knee 18 bat a and 
the Knee bends and extends "oy commo- extended. . , 
; Goully. J The Pouch, or the Eray de cane wok ad 
5 repreſents the Cuiſar, made of a Piece of is to cover the Stump and the-Thigh, - 10 Ape, 
Fig re II. repreſe nts the Bolfter fiuff'd with Duvet, nhich is to be put into the Baus ＋ the o „ tt 
the eaſjer to ſupport the Mignon. o 17 


Fi gure III. edin. the Patient 40 ately, cured; reſting upon the Sumy 1 bi 1. aol 


Fo * 


And here it is to be obſerved, That the 
al Leg as Apel nel th the 
aut intended to ſerve as a general Model 
u pattern; for it may be altered according 

ne A's T" 

1 * Bent As for Inſtance, for ſome 
Mole who know how to manage ſuch an 
kcal Leg with Circumſpection and Dex- 
nity, it may be made of Iton, of Leather, 
ſome other proper Materials, which, by 
te Help of certain Iron Springs, will imi- 
ute the Motion of a natural Leg or Foot, 
nd will not appear fo ſtiff and rigid as thoſe 
wide of Wood do. 5 
It is further adviſed, That ſuch Chirur- 
ns as will follow the Invention of 
Mr, Verduin in the Amputation of a Leg, 
hould not follow the Directions of ſome, 
who, after they have taken off the Bone with 
ts aw, pretend to remove the Afperities 


y filing, to prevent its wounding the Fleſh, 
keauſe there will ſoon be formed 4 Calls 
mich will deliver them of that Fear, by ſet- 
Ins to the mutilated Extremities of the 
= 288 8 


Letter written upon the before re- 
ed Subje to the Author thereof. 
, Monfeur William Van Vlooten, 
| famous Chirurgeon of Utr echt. 


{ Clnce you did me the Favour of ſhewing 

me a Child on which you had made 

'the Amputation of a Leg according to 

TY jour new Invention, and ſince you have 

abliſhed your Tract, wherein you have 
den the Publick an Account of that O 

oy ton with all poſſible Brevity and Per- 

Hiuity, an Occaſion has offered where I 

Ul put it in Practice, and I ſhould think 

ny ſelf altogether unworthy of your 

knendſhip, ſhould J negle& to communi- 

ate to you the happy Succeſs that atten- 
dad and followed the Operation. | 


| In September laſt, a Native of Nimeguen, 
led 1/2ac Heyman, of about Twenty Years 
Ape, was brought to the Hoſpital of 
[ts City, very lean, and afflicted with a 
Mering Feaver of Three Years ſtanding, 
ad divers fiſtulous Ulcers, accompanied 


4 


M. 777 * . | 
ate, is 


ondition, and Circumſtances 


rich are made by the Saw upon the Edges 


| 4 
y a very deep Caries in the Bones of the 
* Mieratarſus, Tt a Spina Ve 255 _ 
: . He” had been for à conſiderable Time 
under che Hands of ſeveral noted and dex- 
x Fold Tyra cons, but without Succeſs; 
and I my ſelf tried all Means according to 
Art, but in vain: So that ſeeing the Feaver 
* to encreafe, and the Strength of the Patient 
* to decreaſe every Day, fo that (in all Pro- 
© bability) he could not live long under 
© theſe Circumſtances, I requeſted the Bur- 
© germaſter Zeypeſteyn, and the Profeſior Val- 
lan, both Phyſicians and Overſeers of this 
* Hoſpital, tohonour us with their Preſence, 
* as likewiſe Mr. Melcherport, likewiſe a 
* Chirurgeon of-this City, who had had 
* this Patient in Hand ſome ſmall Time be- 
© fore he was bronght to the Holpital. 
After having well examined the Condition 
© and Circumſtances of the Patient, we a- 
k Furz with joint Conſent, that nothing 
but the Amputation of the Member could 
ſave the Patients Life. The Patient at firſt 
as unwilling, becauſe he was as yet able 
to ſetſhis Foot a little to the Ground, the 
* Tarjas, and the whole Bone of the Talus, 
being ſound as yet: But not long after, 
6 percaring his Strength to decreaſe apace, 
© he then begged of us to proceed to the Am- 
* putation as ſoon as was poſſible ; which 
was done accordingly the laſt 13th of Fa- 
© nary, in the Pretence of the beforeiaid 
* Phyſictans and Chirurgeons, and divers 


© of this City. | L ; 

We laboured under ſome Difficulties to 
© manage this Amputation according to your 
© Directions, becauſe the Patient was quite 
© Conſumptive, and the Muſcles of the Leg 
© ſo far extenuated, that we thought it al- 
© moſt impoſſible it would be ſufficient to 
cover the mutilated Part: Notwithſtan- 
* ding which, the Benefit that was likely to 
© ariſe to the Patient, and great Defire we 
© had to proceed in this Amputation accor- 
© ding to your tw Method, were ſuffigient 
© Motives to us to reſolve upon the | 
© ration. of 

* Having therefore got all the neceſſary 
© Furniture in Readinels, as well according 


- © others, as well Phyſicians as Chirurgeons, 


© to. your as to the ancient Method, the 
* Compreſſes were applied to the large Veſ- 
© cls, the leathern Engine over it, and had 


Ttt 2 the 
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the Fillet or String twiſted ſtrait. We 


L alſo applied the ſmall Strap of Leather up- 


| © on that Part where the Amputation was 
to be made, to keep trait” rhe Skin and 
the Fleſh; but found that it was not 
. ſtrait enough, becauſe it was to have two 
Circumvolutions abont the Leg: But this 
js of no great Conſequence: he 
© © In Relation to the Separation of the 
© Muſcles which are to cover the AM 
you obſerve with a great deal of Judg- 
ment, that you muſt thruſt in the Point 
of the Knife next unto the Strap, and as 
near to the Bone as is poſſible, and finiſh 
© at the Extremity of the Muſcles: But con- 
© {idering the Patient was fo very lean, we 
© judged it more for our Purpoſe to begin at 
© the lower Part, near the great Tendon, 
© and fo to run the Knife upward to the 
© Strap; by which Means we propoſed to 
© preſerve a greater Quantity of the Fleſh 


« 6 (6 


A 


© and Skin; which ſucceeded according to 


© With. © 


For the reſt, we accompliſhed the Am- 
putation in the ſame, Manner as has been 
© directed. by you; and it was no ſmall Sa- 


tisfaction to us, to ſee that our Patient did 
not loſe above three Ounces of Blood du- 
Fring the whole Operation: And thus we 
© were convinced of the ſingular Uſe of 
the Leathern Bandage, which being ap- 
plied above the Knee, furniſhes us with an 
* uncommon Advantage, of twiſting and 
faſtening the String upon it, which elle 
muſt be held by a Servant; which could 
not have been done with any Conveniency 
© 11 that cold Seaſon of the Vear. 
_ *© Towards the Evening the Patient began 
to complain, that the twiſted String which 
* cauſed a Compreſſion upon the Skin did 
much hurt him, which made us looſen it 
* a little; but perceiving the Blood to run, 
becauſe the Arteries were not now de- 
* tained under the ſame Conſtriction, we 
© twiſted it ſtrait again; which done, the 
* Bleeding ſtopd again, and the Patient felt 
leſs Pain. | r 
* We did not open the firſt Dreſſings till 
* the Fourth Day after, viz, the 17th of Fa- 
© mary, when we took off all, excepting 
the Veſſe de Loup which furrounded the 
EFleſh that was brought over the mutilated. 
Fart, and finding it by this Time welt clo- 


non, 


% *. *; , * 
* fe 1 a} 
y N S x f 
* 2 b f 15 
„ a. 
1 4 a 8 


2 el up ar the" Age, vt Tobfeder', 

K twiſtened String, and not one Drop of 

Og followed. SDN} 2 
Wie put on the Bandage again as ber 

. and ſo continued to do till che Nineteen 

when we took off the twiſted String, and 

he Wound like 21 


What ſurprized us moſt of all at hf 
that the Skin, which a oy 
© contracted it ſelf to ſuch a Degree, thor ol 
it ſhrunk toge. 
breadth ; upon] 


© full of a fœtid Matter, which ſhews tha 
* we ought not to ſtay for an Exfoliation. p 

This is the Third Perſon unto whom © 
* we have within a ſmall Time cut off.cheirf j 
© Eegs upon the ſame Account, (viz, Ther 
© being gathered; and iſſuing out of thei ' 
* corrupted Bones, a putrid Matter, which | 
© by the Circulation infected the who 
© Maſs of Blood q all which muſt foon hay 'N 
* died by a lingring Fever, up the Cauſſſ © 
© had been removed; for it is vefy obſerva 4: 


© ble, that they were all Three free from thai 
© Feaver within a few Days after the Opera 

© This is, Sir, what 1 thought my {WF 
© obliged to impart to you, as well to thei 
© you my juit Acknowledgment and Grat 
© tude, as not to keep buried in Silence tu 
* ſngutar Advantages that ariſe from cus 
© never ſufficiently to be praifed new Invena 
© tion.. I conclude with this Afluraucal 
© that I am always. 


* 
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om yu MO ? — " 


SIR, 
«7 Give you my moſt humble Thanks 
[ | for the Goodneſs you have been plea- 
if to expreſs towards me, in letting me 
how with what Succeſs you haye put in 
practice my new Invention of Amputa- 


„non of Legs. 1 had indeed heard of it 
4jefore, notwithſtanding which, your In- 
beequity in imparting to me all the Par- 
<#cylars of this Operation, has put a great 
ind ſingular Obligation upon me. What 
ems to me chiefly remarkable in this Caſe, 
ß the deplorable Condition unto which 
i the Patic1:it' was reduced, whom you have 
repreſented to me fo much emacrated and 
Frequced to ſuch a tow Condition by the 


f ſceace have had Reſolution enough to at- 
'tempt the Operation; tho it is not very 
Jong ſince ! made two Amputations after 
the ancient Method, and that upon two 
perſons that were much under the ſame 


' rurgeon, a Refugee, and the other an Inha- 
' bitant of theſe, Provinces; for I did not 
"judge it prudent to make the firſt Trial 
* upon two Subjects where every Thing was 
' to be feared, and but little to be hoped. 
I latter my ſelf that you will not think 
mils, if 1 take ihe Liberty to give you 
my Opinion without Reſerve, concerning 
*>&tam Circumſtances which you have re- 
' lated to me, together with what my own 
Experience ſhall ſuggeſt unto me upon 
"this Head; deſiring you at the ſame Time 
'toule the ſame Freedom with me, as well 
in Reſpect to the Point in Hand, as to all 
"ers which have any Relation to our 
 Trofeſſion ; that ſo both our Experience 
and Obſervations may redound to the Ad- 
Jantage and Progrels of our Art, and to 
the Benefit of our afflicted Neighbours. 
lou tell me, That the Strap which I 
„make uſe of to bind that Part where the 
 Amputation is to be made, could not be 
liraitned ſo much as you would have it, 
becaule it was to make two Circumvolu- 
12 . 
ons about the Leg. I am apt to believe 


at your Strap was made of 100 thick a 


__ Medica; Chirurgica, Gt. 
er to the priceding *© Leather, or elſe thit you did not faſten the, 


i Faver and Suppuration, that I ſhonld 


'Crcumſtances ; one being a French Chi- 


I, e 12 ä K 
* d * 
5 f 


firſt Circumvolution as much as it ought 


 * tohave been; for in caſe I do fo] find I can 


make mine as ſtrait as I pleaſe: After which. 
tts an eaſy Matter for me to put the End of 
* the Strap in: o the Buckle, and to faſten it 
* there by the Help of the Pius or Tongues. 
**Tis upon this Account that the Holes in 


the $irap muſt be very cloſe to one another, 


and that the Pin be looſe or apart, that fo - 
the Strap may not be in a Condition to 
* give Way after it is once faſtened by the 
Fin. Beſides, that this Way is very eaſy 
for the opening of it; for you need only 

* pull out the Pin, and the Strap falls off 
* of it {etf'; But, as you very well remem- 
* ber, this is of very littte Conſequence, be- 
8 cauſe a common Roller may be made uſe - 
* of inſtead of this Strap. „ 


© Youtell me next, That you did begin 


our Inciſion near the great Tendon, and 


. 


, o run your Knife upward as far as to the 


„ Ligature which was made upon thethick | 


Part of the Leg; and that in order to 
preſerve more of the Fleſh. "This Obſerva- 
© tion of yours is founded upon good Rea- 
© ſons, and very remarkable in Reſpect to 
* ſuch Perſons who have the Calves of their 


* 4 * 


Legs much emaciated. 
am likewiſe extreamly well pleaſed: to 
underſtand, tliat your Patient did loſe but 
very little Blood during the -Operetion ; 
and Fam almoſt ſute, that even in the 
common Amputations, I have not loſt 
much more Blood, fmice J have made uſe 
of my Leathern Engine, and tlie concave 
© Phite. But at the lame Time I cant but 
© wonder, what made yet keep on tlie 
* txviſted String ſo long and ſo ſtrait; and 
tliät when you did Tooſets it a little tlie 
ſame Night after the Operation, to cafe . 
Four Patient, the Blood ſhould have be- 
gun to flow, becauſe never any ſuck Thing - 
"© happetred to me 1 am apt te imzgizie, 
© that the only Reaſon why it happened 
thus, mult be, that the Bladder was not ap- 
plied cloſe and ſtrait enough with the 
ticking Plaiſter; or elſe, that the Plate 
was not kept ſtrait or cloſe enough by the 
two great Straps. f 
© For immediately after the Operation is 
over, and that the Patient is laid in Bed, 
I altogether looſen the twiltcd String, __ 
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„take out the Stick; yet, by Way of Pre- 
© caution, I. leave on the String, in caſe there 
; ſheuld be occalion to twiſt it again. If I 

find the-Leathern Engine to be too ſtrait 
* on the inferior Part ot the Thigh, 1 looſen 
one or two Points of the ſmall Straps (even 
on the ſame Evening after the Operation) 


the Thigh; and yet I don't remember that 
ever I ſaw ſo much. as one Drop of Blood 
follow after this Looſening : It being re- 
quiſite the Circylation of the Blood, and 
of the other Humours, ſhould not be in- 
tercepted, for fear of an enſuing Gangtene, 
which may ally happen, in caſe the Parts 
are as it were ſfrangled by too hard and 
too long a Conſtricſ on.. 
Upon this Account it 1s, that I endea- 
vour to make as little a Compreſſion upon 
the Thigh and the Stump as is poſſible; 
but on the other Hand take care to keep 
the Mignon cloſe; this being the Place 
where It Fear and 
any ill Accidents, even tho it ſhould hap- 
pen to be too much ſtraitned or ſqueezed 

y the Concave Plate. However, about 
Ten or Twelve Hours after the Operation 
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which keep the ſaid Plate cloſe to it by a 
R ing fan 7 
As for my firſt Dreſſings, I never leave 
© it on above two Days, and then I open and 
£ take off the twiſted String, the Leathern 
© Engine, and the concave Plate; and after 
c that, never put them on again. 
_ © Tlikewiſe take off as much of the Dreſ- 
© ſings asI can, (but to be ſure without the 
© lealt Violence) by moiſtening thoſe Parts 
< that are very dry, with a Spunge dip'd in 
© warm Water, and after that dreſs the 
Wound once or twice a Day. 

< I don't apply my Supporter or Retainer 
£ before all the Dreſſings are removed, as 


ell from the Stump as the Fleſh that co- 


which faſten them to the exterior Part of 


ere.1s the leaſt Fear and Danger of 


is over, I commonly looſen the great Straps 
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al the mutilated Part 


e Bone 
perfluous Part ſhould contract and clog 


the leaſt Occaſion af 
the leaſt Part of 5 


it were a natural:Bollter under the 1” 4. 
which ſerves it | "5/0" 


 And'tis upon this Scare that, as you hard 
the Fleſh and of the Skin 
ns Meth and of thes 


have been pleaſed to do me, in imparting 


tick Paius wherewith I told you ſome of 


make it to unite the Better with the 50 ; 
and to drefs the Wound with the = 
£4 % © 


Eaſe. : M 
It is certainly hi i worth taking x 
1 | #YTHILE 18 £4919 q $9 - N Kl N 

1 which p 5 — 

f ſo ſoon and fo. cloſe e 

eſpecially to the Bo A that hap 

up to ſuch a Degree, as that there is no 

of cutting off 


terward 
T It makes 1048 


of it; ang tl 


it inſtead of a Supporter 


very judiciouſſy obſerved, we ought al 
ways to take Care to preſerve as much of 
as poſlibly wi 
Sir, I conclude, with giving you ono 
more my;hearty Thanks for the Favour youll 


4 2 


to me every Thing that happened to vou 
upon this Hera, I {hall —_—_ be * 4 
dy to acknowledge this Obligation, andi 
deſire you to let me know, whether youi 
Patient is exempted from thoſe Sympathe 


thers were afflicted, and whether he beM 


19-50 ef an Aignon. If you will 
o me the Favour as to preſent my Re 


ſpects to the Burgomaſter Zypeſteyn, and 
the two Profeſſors Vallan and Munninui 
and the reſt of my Acquaintance, it will 
be an additional Obligation to, 4 


SIR, 
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tions (excepting in this) is to pre- 
ul. Thus for Inſtance, in the Eye, the 
eben b be +657 8 Ger WT 
in to correct or amend its Defects, and to 
ore it to its natural Functions: But in 
tsthe Aim of the Chirurgeon is to deſtroy 
ii cut off the whole affected Part, not on- 
I zufelels, but alſo as pernicious, becauſe 
ld apt to communicate its corruptive and 
whenant Quality to the whole Body: So 
&t in the Operation of Amputation, we 
þnot propoſe to our ſelves the Preſervation 
Ahe Part upon which this Operation is 
ied, but rather that of the whole 
bh which would inevitably be loſt with- 
at ns Aſſiſtance ; it being better to extir- 
por take off a Limb, than to die with al] 
ms Limbs entife. 5 
en once a Leg or Arm is gone into an 
monte Mortification, ſo that the innate 
fit is entirely extinguiſh'd in the Part, 
e's an unavoidable Neceſſity of removing 
t Amputation, this being thę only Way 
v preferve the Patient's Lis, Delay being 
laxrous, and ferving only to encreaſe the 
Dnger, and the Evil it ſelf. 
towever, it ought to be well obſerved, 
Ietthere are Two Degrees in what we call 
iification : The Firſt is call'd a Gan- 
ms, dix. when the Part begins to go into 
muption or Mortification ; and the Se- 
nl, 2 Sphacel;zs, when it is gone into a 
Corruption, or abſolute Mortification. 
(CO ©: 6 grene you may ſometimes hope 
| Cure, by the Uſe of ſuch Remedies 
J £1 tall preſcribe anon ; but in a Sphace- 
Were is no other Remedy but the Extir- 
an or Amputation. = 
| vGengrene and a Sphacelus being Two Di- 
lich differ only in Degrecs, owe their 
done and the ſame Cauſe, viz. to the 
War Motion of the Blood being inter- 
5 As long as this Motion is conti- 
nd thet thereby the nutritious and 


Mudus Juices are conveyed into the Part, 


PHE intent of all the other Chirurgical 
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|, Chirurgieal Operations, Demonſtration IX. 


it retains its natural Heat, Strength, and 
Life ; but fo ſoon as this Diſtribution does 
ceaſe, or is interrupted} by fome Caufe or 
other, this Heat, Motien, and- Life, ceaſes 
alfo ; fo that as it is owing to the Preſence 
of the Blood and viral Spirits that Life is 
preferved in the Part, fo when it is abſent, 
it muſt of Neceſſity go into a Mortification 
JJ %%% 

This Diſtribution of the Blood, which is: 
the only Suppert of our Machine, and 


- 


which is abſolutely neceflary to give Life to 
be interrupted by an 


the ſeveral Parts, ma 
almoſt infinite Number of Diſeaſes. 


Large Tumours, Eriſipela's, great Inflam- 


mations, exceſſive Colds, very ſtrait Com- 


preſſions, a ſudden Defluxion of a Scrofity | 


of a malignant Nature, Bitings of vene- 
mous Creatures ; all theſe, I fay, may pre- 
vent the Influx of the Blood into the Part, 
and that, which is there before from. being 
carried back to its Source, in order to its be- 
ing ſupplied with new Heat in its reiterated 


Pafſages through the Ventricles of the 


Heart; ſo that, all Communication being 
cut off betwixt. the Part and the Principal 


of Life, it is ſeized with a Gangrene, and in 
a few Days more with an abſolute Spha- 


a FE; 5 . 
I will not pietend at this Time to enter: 
upon a particular Account, in what Mann 
theſe ſeveral Diſeaſes, preduce a Gangrene. 
Many. of our beſt Plans have not 
been wanting to give us ſome new Syſteins 
of this Kind” which they ſay are very eaſie 
to be underſtood: And I could wich with. 
all my Heart, that the Chirurgeous did not. 
meet with, more Difficulty and Obſtacles in; 
the Cure of a Nauen than the Phyſiciang. 


do in their Diſcourſes. But I will; in lieu 
thereof, add. ſomething, 1n relatian to Two 
other Cauſes which require this Amputa- 
tion, vid. violent Contuſions, and large 
Wounds, becauſe, as I told you juſt now, 
in theſe Two Caſes alſo, a Chirurgeon fees. 
himſelf oftentimes neceflitated to proceed to 
an Amputation. 
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. of Hyacinth, or Alkermes, diſſolyed in Two 
- Ounces of Aguavire; to be taken at one 
Draught. You may allo boil the Aroma- 
tick Herbs, ſuch as Sage, Roſemary, Hyſſop, 
Pn Moves Et, in Wide brei to: 


avanties ; Or 
elſe give him Two'Drams of the Confection 


muſt ſteep your Compreſſes, and ſo apply 


them warm to the affected Part, and often 
renew them. . 
If you find the extravaſated Blood not to 
- Uiflolve and diſperſe by Tranſpiration by 
the Help of thele Remedies, but that the 
Part reniains tenſe, Juinpiſh, and heavy, and 
that you perceive its Colour to be changed, 
you inuft make ſome flight Scarrifications 
with the Lancet, A and fet the Blood out, 
and diſcharge it ſelf that Way; and in or- 
der to promote the Efflux of the Blood, you 
may waſh or bathe the Part where the Scar- 
_ -Sifications are made with Warm Sea-Water, 
and apply to them a Cataplaſm of the reſol- 
vent Flowers of Farine Reſolutive, boil'd 


in Hydromel ; adding to it ſome Turpentine, 


* 


the Powder of Roſes, Aquævitæ, and a little 
Theriacu. . on 


- The next Day, in caſe you find the Part 
ſtill very much fwell'd, and that there are 
no great Signs of much Lite, you muſt 
make Inciſions with the Inftrument, B. 
which muſt be larger and deeper than the 


-Scarrifications you made the Day before ; and 


oh there en- 4 


che Patient feels ſor 


5 tis & Sg 


th 


endeavòbur to ff bi 

4D ; a0 Ablution with * 

atus, in which has been di fon 

a Þþ 

1 

Flu 

ture 

Vitr 

ful 

00 ke molt 
them with Spirit of Wine, or with the 
FCC 

s | ame :11me him frequent ys 
take cordial aud ORR Mato __ 
being the moſt cordial Veh dr 


you may look upon ti 


on 
as Signs of a confirmed Mortification; ff 
as ſuch there being not any Hopes of avi 0 
the Leg or the Arm, muſt, the ſooner r fe 
better, advertiſe the Patients Friends of Neef 
Danger, and that there is no other Way . Hull 
to ſave his Life but by Amputatiun. u b. 
In the Royal Hoſpitals of the Army, ei much, 
during the Siege, or after a Battle, we H © {ave 
with frequent Occaſions of having Recoil Ot 
to this Operation; for the Cannon-Ball, M the Gen 
the Bullets of the Fire-Arms, as wei fluket 
the Bombs and Granadoes, make ſuch a con 
rabled Havock among the Arms and Le ut we 
the Soldiers, by bruiſing and. tearing tl ls Leg 
into a Thouſand Pieces, that it is 2 ly ith 
Rarity to ſee any of them ſaved, not tins be 
ſtanding all the Skill of the PhyficiansY tort Ti 
Chirurgeons, and their Conſulta1 QF There 
Without which, I do not remember! lich 1 
ever cũt off a Limb in the Army com Amp 
ded by the Duke of Burgundy. « the B 
' In caſe a Leg or an Arm is taken off Wltes, 1 
Cannon-Ball, there is no Occaſion foi Non: 
tring upon a Conſultation concerning” | teme 
Operation, becauſe it is already de Ins fore 
your Hands ; yet even in this Calc the to on 


Two Things that fall under ths Cl 


2 rn l 
n ce 


ns Conſideration and manual Opera- 


We Fir Thing is, to ſaw off the Stump 
if the Bone, which very ſeldom happens to 
t broken ſo exactly, but that there are 
one ſharp Prominencies left, which muſt 
te taken off, left 5 ſhould 
«rate through the Fleſh. |; 
The Szcond is, to prevent or to ſtop the 
flux of Blood, by making convenient Liga- 
ures upon the Veſſels, or by -pplying the 
Vitiol-Buttons, or ſuch other Stipticks as 
(ll be treated of hereafter; For though 
got commonly the Effuſion of Blood is 
foppd by the Fire that is contained in the 
Gullet, yet when the Eſcar falls off ſome 
bus after, there will enſue a great Flux of 
Blood, which may throw the Patient into 
Danger of his Life, unleſs the Chirurgeon 
tes timely Care of it. Ty 
ln caſe the Part is not entirely divided, 
hut hangs on ſome Pieces of Fleſh, you 
muſt cut it off with the Help l of a Knife or 
Liffers, and dreſs the Patient in the ſame 


Kenner as if you ſtood in Fear of an He- 


wrrhagie. DOE LET 

lf a Bone of the Arm or Leg be fractur d 
mo many Pieces, with looſe Pieces, juſt as 
me ſee a Nut crackd, there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity for. an Amputation; or elſe in caſe 
4 Bullet penetrates into the Hand or Foot, 
ad bruiſes or fractures the ISIS} 
auch, it will likewiſe prove a difficult Tas 
tre the Parts 


Of this, I ſaw an Inſtance in an Officer of 
tie Gendarmerie, who being wounded with a 


Muket-Ball in the Battle of Spires, the Chi- 
Wweeons did all they could to ſave his Leg, 
In were ſome Days after forced to cut off 
s Leg, and ſoon after his Thigh likewiſe, 
withſtanding which he died, both theſe 


litts being ſeized with a Gangrene in a very 

cdto do, before he makes any other Steps to- 
Wards it, is to conſider and agree on what 
Place this Operation 1s to be beſt petformed. 


bort Time. 25 
There is another Diſtemper yet behind, 
Much ſometimes conſtrains us to come to 
u Amputation, viz. a Curies or Rottenneſs 
Uthe Bone, which, in Spite of all the Re- 
1 — will hollow it. out as if it were 
Norm- eaten. 1 
remember, That about Ten Years ago, 
is forced to make an Amputation of a 


: 
- 


O one of the young Men belonging to 
le Caſtle of, Verſailles, -by.xcaſou of. an old 


: 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


prick and pe- 
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Caries, which cpuld not be cured. by an 
other Remedies, and which made the Nel 
Bone appear as if it were Worm eaten. But 
after the Operation he did well, and conti- 
nues ſo to this Day. 
Sometimes a 5 of an acrious 
and corroſive Seroſity, of the Nature of an 
Agquajortis, will fall upon and ſettle betwixt 
the Bones of the Carpus and of the Tarſus, 
and ſeldom leaves them till they dip out 
„ 1 
Sometimes a malignant ſcrophulous Hu- 
mour veins mix'd with this Seroſity, theſe 
Two, by their joint and mutual Action up- 
on the Bones, produce ſuch a Confuſion 
there, that there are not wanting Inftances 
of the Chirurgeon's having been forced 4 
come to an Amputation, after they Were 
Judged to be compleatly cured for ſeveral 
Years before. „„ 
But whenever a Chirurgeon finds himſelf 
reduced to an abſolute Neceſſity of having 
Recourſe to this laſt Remedy of Amputation, 
(let the Cauſe be what it will) LWould ad- 
vie him not to undertake it without a pre- 


vious Conſultation with ſome of his Bro- 


ther- Chirurgeons; without Which, he will 
not only alone be anſwerable for the Event, 
but alſo, even after the Operation ſucceeds 
according to With, expoſe himſelf for ever 
after to the Cenſure and Reproaches of the 

Patient, and his Friends, who regrettingithe 
Loſs. of a Limb, will be apt to imagine, 
that he did undertake the Amputation tob 
haſtily, and without an abſglute Neceſſity; 
all which may be avoided, if beforehand lie 
enters into a Conſultation upon the Point 


in Hand, with ſuch Phyſicians and Chirur- 


geons as the Patient himſelf ſhall think fit 
to appoint. | EI Rady 

But in caſe the Amputation is reſolved 

„the next Thing the Chirurgeon has 


It has hitherto been received as a general 


Rule, That when an deputy is to be 
made in the Thigh, it muſt f 
to the Knee as poſſibly may be: That. if it 


be done as near 


be a Leg, to make the Amputation above 


the Calf, though the Hurt hes only in the 
Boot, becauſe it nen amproper to 
leave a. long Stump | 


'- EY prove 
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roye troubleſome and incommodious to the 
atient for the Remainder of his Days: As 

on the other Hand, when this Operation is 
to be performed in the Arm, it is to be done 
as low as may be, ſo as to leave a long 
Stump behind, which not only may prove 
ſerviceable to the Patient, 
ſomewhat of the Deformit 
the Methods or Rules of t | 
Chirurgery, which have not been ca 
Queſtion till of late Years. EL! 


Theſe are 
Wd in 


They all agree in the Manner of Amputa- 


tion of a 7. of or Arm; but difagree very 


much about that of the Leg. 
Among thoſe that exclaim againſt the 
Practice of the French Chirurgeons, who 


make this Amputation near the Knee, tho' 
perhaps all the reſt is ſound except the Foot, 
is Mr. Solingen, a famous Practiſer in Hol- 
land; aſſerting, That the Chirurgeon ought 
to ſave the whole Leg, and cut off only the 
Foot above the Ankle; and aſter that, adapt 
to the Stump an artificial Foot of his Inven- 
tion, which he ſhews us how to faſten to 
the Sides of the beg by the Help of Two 


fmall, thin, and well-poliſh'd Springs of 


Steet and Screws. He aſſures us, that this 
artificial Foot being well adapted to the 
Part, the Patient may walk upon this arti- 
ficial Foot very near as well as if it were a 
natural Onje. n 
I muſt confeſs, Iam of the ſame Opinion 
with this Gentleman, and thoſe that follow 
his Footiteps ; it being my Opinion and Ad- 
vice, always to make'the Amputation of a 
Leg as low as poſſibly may be, provided you 
may preſerve the Motion of 5 Knee; for 


in caſe it ſhould be fo as to be in Danger of 


remaining always bent in the ſame Poſture, 
it would be better to cut 1t jult below the 


Knee, and to leave only a Stump, of ſuch 
a Length as is ſufficient for the Support of 


the wooden Leg. But in caſe you can pre- 
| ſerve the Motion of the Knee, in making 


your Amputation ſo as to ſtand in need 


only of an artificial Foot, you by ſo doing 
avoid the Deformity which ariſes from the 
wooden Leg, and the Patient may walk at- 
terwards with much more Strength, Secu- 
rity, and Conveniency. | 
Some Authors there are, who ſtand up for 


the Amputation of a Leg in the Joint of 
near the lame Thing; 


the Knee, and alledge in their Behalf, that 
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Anatomica, | 
the Operation is ſooner perfo ; ht 
re 18 1 near ſo "mach Te nn 
ere, as there is in the Sawin 
Bone don mobs nt TS off of the 
f But pong is not m 
y our modern Practiſers in Chi 
being ſubject to no ſmall een ny 
For, ſay they, when the Part is much tu _ 
fied, it is no eaſie Matter to find at 
exact Place of the Articulation ; they ... 
obliged to leave the Knee - pan in its Dads | 
which proves not a little troubleſome after- 
wards, The Two Heads of the Femyur being 3 
laid bare, they mult of Neceſſity exfoliate 
and are not cured for a long Time after be- 
cauſe there is no Fleſh upon the Knee to co. 
ver them. And laſtly, they add, that a | 
wooden Leg cannot be fixd to the Part 
without much Difficutty and Inconveniency | 
to the Paten 75 
Fabricius is of Opinion, That the Ampu- 
tation of a Leg is not to be made in the 
{ound Part, but Two Inches lower; for he 
would have us perform this Operation Twa W 
Fingers Breadth below that Place where the 
Gangrene ends, i. e. in the very mortified MW 
Part; and that afterwards you ſhall app! 
ſeyeral actual red-hot Cauteries, to corre 
the remaining Part of the Mortification, M 
Seas; f ba or in * ans of an 
E ſcar 3 an o doing, ſays he, we pre- 
vent the Pain and Flux of Blood. g 
But it is obſervable, That when this dead 
and burnt Fleſh comes to fall off, it leaves 
the Stumps of the Bones quite bare, which 
mult be ſawed off a Second Time: And 
conſidering that no Chirurgeon is able to 
warrant, that the Gangrene will ſpread t 
{elf no further, (becauſe ſome” Part of it 15} 
leſt behind) I much queſtion whether any 
of our Chirurgeons would have fo much 
Aſſurance in his own Judgment, as to ad- 
viſe any Body to put this Method into Fra: 


tice. 7 | 13 

Neither is it ſufficient alone to pitch upon 
the exact Place where the Amputation 1s to 
be made, before you proceed to the Opeta-: 
tion, but you ought like wiſe to agree and 
relolve upon a certain Method how to topf 
the exceflive Flux of Blood: For the Cut- 
ting off of a Leg is the leaſt Part in this 
Operation; perhaps a Butcher might do ver 
; but the main P * 4 | 
| Au 
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with 


making 


+ the utmoſt Dexterity. _ 3. 40 
ie Art of Chirurgery furniſhes us with 
free different Ways or Methods of Stop- 


da the Vitriolate Button; and Thirdly, 
igature. 

bee of Fire in ſuch- like Caſes was 
o univerſal among the Ancients, that they 
ace performed any Operation without it; 
« we ſee now-a-days our Farriers apply it 
in all their Operations to the Horſes. 

© They made their actual Cauteries red-hot ; 
lame of which were faſhion d in the Shape 
oz Button, others like an Olive, and others 
lat. Theſe they applied red-hot to the Ori- 
fees of the Veſſels immediately after the 
Amputation was made, and by this Means 
bunt both the Veſſels and the adjacent 
len; which producing an Eſcar, this pre- 
rented the Efflux of the Blood. But after 
ll, this cruel Operation did not prove a 
ufkcient Security againſt the Effuſion of the 
Blood ; for ſo ſoon as the Eſcar came to fall 


o it would break out again with the ſame 


Violence as before, after the Operation was 
made ; and this was the Reaſon why 1n the 
ſucceeding Ages the Chirurgeons ſaw them- 
klres obliged to have Recourſe to more 
nid Applications than the Fire. 

To anſwer this End, the Vitriolate Button 
was pitch d upon as the molt proper Reme- 
eh being nothing elſe but Vitriol beaten 
mo {mall Pieces, and wrapp'd up in Cot- 
lon, Of theſe they make up Three or Four, 
and apply them to the Orifices of the Veſ- 


to ſtop the exceſſive Flux of Blood 
Dexterity and Security. And here it 
that the Chirurgeon has a very fair Op- 
i tunity of ſhewing his Ability, both in 
f hoice of the beſt Manner and Me- 
cod, and next, in putting it in Practice 


he Flux of the Blood; Firſt, the Fire; 


{ that are cut aſunder: The Vitriol being 


afolved by the Moiſtneſs of the Blood, 
burns and cauteriſes as far as it reaches, and 
Molucing an Eſcar, ſtops the Eflux of the 
blood, This is the Practice made Uſe of 
mall the Amputations that are made in the 
Hiel-Dieu at Paris, But this Eſcar is ſub- 
Kt to the ſame Inconveniencies with that 
mde by the Fire; for when it falls off, the 
Blood will ruſh out again: For which Rea- 
lon it is, that they always take Care to keep 
lie Eſcar from falling off as long as poſſibly 


887 
they can; and ſuch as make Uſe of this 
Reinedy, muſt always be provided witli 
ſome freſh Vitriolate Buttons, as often. as 
they dreſs the Patient, in order to apply 
them whenever they find the Blood ready to 
{tart out again. FEES „ 
Theſe Two before- mentioned Methods of 
Stopping the Eruption of the Blood after 
Amputation, being, as you ſee, inſufficient, 
our modern Chirurgeons have invented cer- 
tain Ligatures of the Veſſels, which they 
have found much more effectual by reitera- 
ted Experience; ſo that now, by the Help 


of a Needle and Thread, they are able to 


ſtop the Blood with much more Security 
than the Chirurgeons in former Days could 
do with their Fite and Vitriol : Belides that, 
theſe Two laſt could not produce an Eſcar 
without cauſing exceſſive Pains to the Pa- 


tient, which is avoided by this laſt Opera- 


. 
This Ligature is made Two different 
Ways: In the Firſt, you muſt pinch the Ex- 
tremity of the Artery with an Inſtrument 
call'd the Raten -Beab, or with a Pair of 
Pincers, with a Ring call'd the Valet Apatin, 
and then conveying a wax d Thread along 
the Inſtrument, you tie up the Artery with 
a double Knot; and to prevent the Thread 
from being thruſt off at the Extremity by 
the Pulſation of the Artery, one End of 
this Thread ought to be drawn through a 
Needle, that ſo you may draw it through 
the Body of the Veſſel ; which done, you 
muſt ſecure the Ligature by the Help of 

fome Knots.  . © 0 
The Second Sort of Ligature is made thus: 
Take Two ſtreight Need les, threaded with 
one Thread, well wax d: One of theſe you 
muſt convey above and on the Side of the 
Artery, and the other likewiſe on the Side 
and below it, and them bring them out 
about Two Fingers Breadth above the Place 
where the Inciſion was made, and at half a 
Finger's Breadth Diſtance from each other. 
You mult faſten the Two Ends of the 
Thread upon a little Compreſs, one near un- 
to the other; fo that the Veſſels being quite 
cloſed up by the Thread, there is no further 
Danger of any Eruption of the Blood. In 
this Operation you mult take eſpecial Care 
not to entangle the Extremities of the 
Nerves that are cut aſunder in the Thread; 
Vvv 2 for 


508 5 
for being thus ſtreighten' d, they would go 
imo convulſive Motions, and ſpring or 
ftart backwards, to the great Danger and 
Trotible of the Patient. | PT 
Ido not in the leaſt queſtion, but that, 
\ conſidering the Deſcription I have given you 
of t de Three different Methods of preven- 
ring the exceſſive Efftux of the Blood after 
Amputäirien, you Will give your Vote in 
Favor of the Third and Laſt, as being the 
Leaſt painful, and yet the moſt ſecure of all. 
And this is the fame alſo I ſhall propoſe to 
you in the Amputation I am going to-ſhew 
you; confidering in this, as well as in all 
the other Operations, what it is that is 
to be done before, during, and after the Ope- 
Before the Operation, you muſt provide 
all your Furniture, i. e. every Thing that is 
required and neceflary for its Accompliſh- 
ment.: All this muſt be ready at Hand in a 
Bifon, that nothing may be wanting when 
ou Rand in need of it, but be ready to be 
ken as you have Occaſion for any of them. 
For in this Operation you muſt make 
eonfiderabte Proviſions of Pledgits, Adſtrin- 
rents, and Compreſſes ; and as it requires ſome ' 
Time to get all theſe Things in Readineſs, 
on muſt not prepare them in Sight of the 
Patient, leſt he ſhould be ſtartled at the 
Sight of all the Inſtruments, Lints, Com- 
preſſes, Bandages, Cc. 
This Furniture conſiſts of Three diffe- 
Tent Things : — 
Firſt, of the Inftruments neceflary for 
performing the Operation of Amputation. 
Secondly, of what is neceſſary for the Stop- 
ping of the Efflux of the Blood after it is 
made. And Thirdly, of what 1s requiſite 
for the Dreſſing of the Patient. 
As for the Firſt, you muſt be provided 
with Two Compreſſes, to be put under the 
Ligatures, viz. one round, and another of an 
oblong Figure; a double Tourniquet, to keep 
it the ſtreighter; a ſtrong Linen Ligature, 
to be put about a Finger's Breadth above the 
Place where the Inciſion is to be made; a 
large crooked Knife, which muſt be ſharp- 
edged at one Side only, but with a broad 
Back, that the Chirurgeon may reſt his Left 
Hand upon it, for the quicker Diſpatch of 
the Inciſion; a large Scalpel, to cut aſunder 
the Fleſh that lies betwixt the Two Bones 
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Compreſs, {lit in the Shape © 


abd the Peripftun in: caſe it be not d A 
Fady by the crooked Knife 5 
ne, and ſharp-tooth'd Saw, well greaſed 
to perform its Function with the more Dig 
patch. e, „„ 
As to the Second, vix. to ſto the En 

tion of the Blood, you muſt A 5 
with a Pair of Pincers, ſhaped in the Figure 
of a Raven's-Beak, and upon this a Thread 
wax'd or dippd in Lac de ; another 
Pair of Pincers, with a Ring, to cloſe up 
—— 


the Veſſel or Artery at its 
Needles, wax d Thread, ſmall Compreſſes 
Adftringents made up of Bole-Armenac, Tir. 
ra Sigillata, Sangu. Drac. Gc. well 5 Pow- 
der d, and incorporated with Whites of 
Eggs, to be ſmear d upon the Pledgits, and | 
Three or Four Buttons of Yirriol, in cafe | 
you ſhould have Occaſion for them. 
In the Third Place, viz. to dreſs the pa- 
tient, you muſt make Proviſion of Three MW 
fmall Four-ſquare Compreſſes, to apply them 
to the Extremities of the Veſſels: Two 
Pledgits well ſoak d in Spirit of Wine, to 
be applied to the Stump of the Bone after 
Amputation; a good Quantity of Pledgits M 
covered with Adftringents, wherewith to 
cover the whole Wound; a Stoupe of ſuch 
a Bigneſs as to encloſe the whole Extremity W 
of the Stump of the Bone; a Bladder, at 
the Bottom of which you muſt put adſtrin- 
gent Powders, and which mult be cut open M 
at the Top, to give Entrance into it to the 
Stump of the Bone; a large Emplaſter and 
fa Maltheſe il 
Croſs; Two oblong Comprefles, of about WM 
half an Ell in Length, and Two Inches in 
Breadth ; a Band roll'd up with its Chief; 
another of about Four or Five Ells long, 
and Four Inches broad, and roll'd with 
Two Chiefs, in order to make that Bandage 
which is call'd the Capeline ; and a good 
many Napkins for divers Uſes. _ 4 
The Patient muſt be placed upon a Board 
or the Edge of the Bed, whiltt one of th 
Attendants, kneeling upon the Bed, hold 


0. 
* 


| — 
him up backwards againſt his Breaſt; an 4 
another of the Attendants, fitting on 00a = 
Side of the Patient, which muſt be te 
ſame Side where the Operation is to be pero 
formed. This Attendant muſt with bot. 
his Hands graſp the lower Part of tu 
Thigh, and draw the Skin upwards as mu 
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E fbly he can, whilſt the Chirurgeon, 
| I . . 

E the Operation, is apply- 
N ng the Ligatutes. The Leg 18 to be wrapp d 
in a Napkin, P. . 
Are the Inciſion is to be made, which 

jr be held ſteady by a Third Servant, 
2 directly oppoſite to the Patient, with 
ler to a convenient Height. A Fourth At- 

mant muſt be charged with taking Care 
«the Inſtruments, and ſtand near the Ope- 
nor; and a Fifth, with every Thing that 
« neceſſary for the Dreſſing of the Patient: 


uud after all, you will ſtand in Necd of a 


Ih Attendant, to be ready upon all Oc- 
* to do what (hall be ordered him by 
he Perſon that makes the Amputation; ſo 
tat you ſee there is an abſolute Neceſſity to 


ge a good Number of Attendants at hand 


 ſuch-like Occaſions. 
| The Chirurgeon who is to perform the 
(yeration, muſt endeavour to encourage 
bs Patient as much as he can, and order 
tm about half a Glaſs of Wine, to make 
im go through the Pain the better. After 
ths, b muſt place himſelf betwixt his Two 
les, becauſe there being a Neceflity of 
wing both the Bones aſunder at the ſame 
ime, this Poſition is the molt convenient, 
| ih reſpe&t of both Legs, viz. whether the 
Right or the Left that 1s to be cut off : For 
i 0 were placed on the Outſide, he would 
k obliged to ſaw firſt the Tibia, and after 
tat the Perone, which being very weak, 
would be apt to break before the Operation 
wuld be accompliſhed ; beſides that, by 
bing theſe Two Bones one after another, 
e Operation is retarded, and conſequently 
Patient will ſuffer more Pain. 
 Frery Thing being thus diſpoſed, let us 
Wow {ce in what Manner we ought to pro- 
(din the Operation it ſelf. 
Iocu muſt make the Beginning by a Com- 
Fs of about half a Foot long, ſtreight 
ad thick. This muſt be placed under the 
tent of the Knee, ſo as that it may reach to 
Ne Place where the Second Ligature is to be 
ade, Another Comprets of a round Fi- 
Are, F. muſt be put about Three Fingers 
headth above the Knee, ſo as to reach over 


upper Part of the oblong Compreſs, to 


Pe a ſufficient Compreſſiom of the Vel- 
Orer this laſt Compreſs you mult 
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D. almoſt to the Place 


Ground, to keep up the 


_— 
make the Ligature, G. which muſt ſerve ſon 
2 Turning ; and under this Ligature your 
muſt place Two ſmall Sticks, H. H, wviz,. 
one on the Outſide, and the other on the 
Inſide of the Thigh, and then twiſt or 
turn them about till you perceive the Thighs 
to be ſufficiently ſtreighten d, when you 
give the Two Sticks to the ſame Servant, 
who with his Hands incloſing the Thigh, 
draws the Skin upwards. 25 
Then you take a Second Ligature, J. 


which muſt be made Three Fingers Breadth 


below the Knee, in order to keep tight the 
Skin and Muſcles during the Inciſion. Vou- 
muſt take Care, That after you have made 
Two or Three Circumvolutions with this 
Ligature, and faſten d it with a Knot, to- 
faſten them at the inferior Part of the on- 
gitudinal Compreſs ; for if you ſhould; 
leave them hanging down, they might- 
prove troubleſome whilſt you are making 
the Inciſion. | 

This done, take immediately with your 
Right Hand the crooked Knife, K. which 
you mult fix upon the very Ridge of the 
Tibia, and lean upon the Back of it with 
your Left, and ſo deſcending underneath 
the Leg, you may reaſcend on the Inſide of 
It, till you come to the ſame Place where 
you did begin before, and by a circular In- 
ciſion, have cut through the Fleſh to the 
very Bones. Then you lay aſide this Knife, 
and with the Scalpel, L. cut aſunder the 
Fleſh betwixt the Two Bones, and by bring-- 
ing the Scalpel about the Tibia, cut aſunder 
allo the Perioſteum, in caſe. it: were not divi- 
ded well before; for if you ſhould leave 
the Perioſteum, and the Fleth that lies in the 
Interſtice of theſe Bones, to be torn aſunder 
by the Teeth of the Saw, this would ſerve 
only to encreaſe the Pain te the poor Pa- 
tient, who is ſufficiently tormented before. 

Some Practiſers in Chirurgery take a Piece 
of Linen, which: they ſplit or cut aſunder 
at one of the Chiefs, ſo as to make Three of 
it, and that the Iwo Ends that are ſplit 
ſhould. be brought betwixt the Lips of the 
Wound, to as to let the Third hang down; 
and that whilſt the Chirurgeon is employ- 
ing his Saw, a Servant ſhould draw the 
Three Ends upwards. They pretend to reap- 
a doubk Advantage — this Method; one, 
by keeping. back the Fleſh, the Bones _ 
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Stumps of theſe Bones will not ſtart out 
beyond the Fleſh after the Operation: The 
Second, that by the Application of this Li- 
-nen Cloth they hinder the Saw from touch- 
ing the Fleſh,and conſequently from proving 
10 painful to the Patient as otherwiſe it 
does; and this, ſay they, the more, becauſe 
.. the Operation is not retarded as much as for 
- one Minute, by the Application of this Li- 
nen Cloth 3 
Lou muſt endeavour: to ſaw or divide 
aſunder the Bone ſo ſoon as you have applied 
it to it, with your Left Hand reſting upon 
the Leg. You muſt begin gently, till you 
"find it a- lntle Way enter d the Bone; but 
when it is once well enter d, you may then 
go on faſter, and ſtill faſter whenever you 
- perceive it to have well penetrated into the 


Fubſtance or Body of the Bone. He that 


. bolds or keeps the Leg ſteady, muſt now 
take Care not to lift or raiſe it up higher, 
% hich would hinder the Operation of the 
* Saw, or at leaſt its going on with Eaſe ; and 
therefore Inſtructions ought to be given 
him, to let it remain in the fame Station, 
the better to facilitate the Operation, and 
7 80 the Saw run or go to and fro with 
Eaſe. | 
Ihe Leg being cut afſunder, you muſt 
immediately take off the Ligature that is be- 
low the Knee, and take Hold of the Pin- 
cers with the Xaven g- Beat, which is provi- 
ded with a Ring, the better to cloſe the 
Veſſel after you have taken Hold of it. 
Upon cach of theſe Pincers mult be pla- 
Led a twiſted Thread, in order to tie up the 
Veſſels; and at the End of each of theſe 
breads a Needle. 

You mult then ordcr the Attendant to 
untwitt the Tourniquet a little, in order to 
diſcover the Place where the Veſſel lies, by 
the ruſhing out of the Blood ; and there- 
fore you mult take Care not to place your 
iclf directly oppoſite to the Stump, but on 
one Side, unlets yeu will have the Blood 
tlie in your Face; and after you have made 
Uie of the Pincers, you give the Inſtrument 
to a Servant, nd make the Ligature, as has 
bcen thewn before; and 1n caſe you cannot 
take Hold of the Veſſel, you mult then 


with the Two Needles, threaded with one 
Thread, paſs along the Sides of it, and then 


| Bibliotheca Anatomira, 
be ſawred higher, and conſequently ' the 


as I told you before. 


both the Ends of the Thread to a 


come out below the Bent of the Knee 
where you may ſecure it, by faſtening born 
the Ends of the Thread upon the Compreſs WM 


There js a Third Method ſtill of fecurin 
the Blood-Veſſel, viz. You muſt 1 1 — of 
crooked Needle, with a Thread in it. — 5 
let it ſtretch along on one Side of the Veſ 
ſel, and bring it out again on the ohe? 
Side, ſo as to take Hold of a little of the 
Fleſh along with it; after which, you faſten 

Compreſs 


and by this Means you flop the Efflux off { 
Blood in a ſhort Time. I have ſeen it fre i 
quently thus practiſed in the Field-Hor MY le 
pitals. | * b 
The Ligature being made as it ought td ®* 
be, the Chirurgeon muſt order the Toni ad 
quet to be loofen'd; and if you find n ** 
more Blood a coming, you may reſt conten Ml i 
ted, for your Operation is made as it ought (er, 
to be; but if by Miſchance the Ligatur Jot 
fails you, you muſt have Recourſe to ti ® 
Three Buttons of Vitriol. | 1 
I need not tell you, that you ſhould ſufi . 
fer a certain Quantity of the Blood to diffi 1 
charge it ſelf from the Part, becauſe in thi ® 
Operation the Patient will be ſure to lo 
more Blood than is neceſſary for this Inani X 
tion, do you what you can to flop it, ſ # 
every Drop of Blood that was in the Les ' | 
loſt, and what was contained in the Vein ® 
of the Thigh is alſo:very near all loſt, bot 
during the Amputation, and after it is fin Ki 
ſhed, it being 1mpoſlible to prevent it; WW I 
that the Quantity thus evacuated is oven f 
ſufficient to diſcharge the Part; and the a 
is not the leaſt Occaſion for any further M © 
luntary Inanition of the Arterial Blood I 
which, inſtead of proving an Eaſe to tin 1 
Patient, would ſerve only to weaken ani 110 
exhauſt his Strength: So that the bett W li 
is ſo ſoon as poſſibly you can to ſtop ti *"y 
Flux of the Blood by the Ligature, this b 10 
ing the only Means to preſerve the Streng Th 
of the Patient. a. 
The Operation being over, you mult dre Þþ 
the Patient, which you mult do, the ſoonq 7 
the better, with the utmoſt Care, after ti ks 
following Manner 8 8 4 f n F 
You mult order your Attendant to ke wh 
the Tourniquet all along ſtreight, as long Wa a | 


you are bulic in dreſſing the Patient; wha 


aut take care to 


ü | long as the Roller will give you Leave, 


_ : Pin, 
3 


e, left by the Impulſion of the Blood 
he Ligature ſhould be thruſt out of its 
for it is obſervable, that the Liga- 
ue alone, unleſs ſupported by the other 
iozarel and Bandage, is not able to reſiſt 
le Force of this Impulſion; for which 
Reaſon it 18, that you mult begin your 
Neſſing by the Application of Two ſmall 
reur-ſquare Compreſſes, J, T. which ſerve 
"cad of Supporters to the Li ature, and 
le aſſiſtant in checking the Force of the 
Arterial Blood. 3 
Unto the Two Stumps or Extremities of 
de Bones you muſt 1 ſmall flat 
ſeleits, ſoak d in Spirit 


Place; 


Wine, and all 
te fleſhy Parts mult be covered with Pled- 
iis, 4, 4, 4, 4. which muſt be pretty thick, 
nd well covered with Adſtringents, and 
ger theſe the Strap, b. that is to cover the 
role Stump, which is to be put in a Blad- 
kr, d. cut open for that Purpoſe, in the 
ttom whereof are the adſtringent Pow- 


ls, Then you apply the Emplaſter, cut 
: : le Part be 


n Four Places, ſo that the mi 
laced on the Stump, but the Four Corners 


Chiefs 1ncloſe the Knee. After this 


mes the large Compreſs of the ſame Fi- 
ur, and then the Four longitudinal Com- 
meſes, , 2, gr g. ſo that the middle Parts of 
te Three Firlt- e applied upon the Stump, 
n{uch a Manner as to form the Figure of a 
er; and the Fourth is to make ſome Cir- 
molutions about the Stump, ſo as to 
oe or embrace the Six Chiefs of the 
Wo lice Firſt, 1 


before you apply your Bandage, you 
ut Font the Kneea little, and 
MEI ft it into ſuch a Figure as may be moſt 
WAY fopcr to its being adapted to the wooden 


g: Then take the Band, h. with one Chief, 


na make Four or Five circular Circumvo- 


ons with it about the Stump; after 
uch, Jou aſcend with it above the Knee, 
ul deſcend again upon the Stump; and 
u you aſcend and deſcend alternatively 


i u then you mult faſten it at the End with 


Then take the Band rolld up with Two 
%, and holding one of them in each 
Td, you apply the middle Part to the 
WJ "wp; and aſcending with both the Chiefs, 

u leave one there, and let your Servant 
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hold it for the circular Circumyolationg, . 
whilſt you with the other deſcend to the 
Stump, and aſcend again above the Knee, 
in order to faſten it there by another circulap 
Circumyolution ; and then you deſcends 
once more to the Stump; and thus you con- 
tinue to do till the whole Band is taken up. 
and then you remove the Tourniquet. Unte - 
this Bandage they have given the Name of 
Capeline, from Caput, i. e. a Head, becauſe 
it 15 one of the Bandages appropriated to 
the Head. But becauſe, after you have done 
with that Part of the Bandage which has 
made the Circumvolutions about the Stump, 

there will be ſtill remaining a conſiderable - 
Part of. the other above the Knee, you muſt 


| apply: a very thick Compreſs to the lower 


art of the Thigh, and make ſome circular 


Cirumvolutions over it with this Part, 


which will be aſſiſtant in checking the im- 
petuous Motion of the Blood towards the 
dur Bands being well faſten d by tbe 


” 


Help of ſeveral Needles, put the Patient to 
Bed, and lay under the Bent or hollow Part 


of his Knee Two. Pillows, to keep the Stump 
upwards. The Stump muſt be ſupported 
for ſome Days after by. a Servant with one 
Hand, and the Knee with. the other, ta pre- 
vent the Flux of Blood, and Relaxation of - 
the Bandages, and to be.upon-a conſtant 
Guard, leſt the Blood ſhould penetrate thro! 
the Bandages. unpercei ved by the Patient,; 
unto whom you may give ſome Broth, ad- 
miniſter Phlebotomy Iwo or Three Hours 
. after, and order him a regular Way of Li- 
inn . ee 
You muſt not remove the Firſt Dreſfing - 
for the Firſt Two or Three Days; and even 
you mult. ſtay longer, in caſe you. fear an 
enſuing Hemorrhagie upon the taking oft ĩʒt 
oft; and when you do, you -mult gently 
take off the Pledgits, for fear the Thread of 
the Ligature ſhould be intangled in them. 
Then you may alſo remove the Bladder-: 
Neither is there any further Occaſion for 
covering the 8 with Adſtringents; 
but in lieu thereof you may now apply a 


Digeſtive to further Suppurationn. 
If there be any Danger of a Gangrene, 
- you muſt animate the Digeſtive with Spiri- 
tuous Remedies, to revive the Wound, and 
keep out all Putrefaction; and you mult 
| | continue 
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$12 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


chiitinue your DreMits with cleanſing, in- 
curnating, and drying Remedies. You muſt 
apply no Unguents to the Extremities of the 
Bones; but only Pledgits ſoak'd in Spirit of 
Wine, in Expectation of the Exfolation. 
When that is paſt, you muſt endeavour the 
cicatring of the Wound, a Thing not eaſy 
to be effected; for being of a rotund Figure, 
4t muſt riſe from the Circutnference to the 
very middle Joint. 


t is generally obſerved, that moſt of thoſe 


Perſons that have an Arm or Leg taken off, 
complain of a Pain in that very. Part which 
is removed by Amputation: You fhall hear 
them ſometimes fay, it is in the Great Toe; 
ſometimes in the Little, and that to ſuch a 
Degree, that they are not able to ſleep: Nay, 
T have heard ſome affirm it very poſitively, 
that thefe Pains exceeded, and were more in- 
| 3 to them, than thoſe of the Wound 
This Phenomenon owes its Origine to the 

conſtant Separation of a certain Quantity of 
Animal Spirits, which being diſperſed thro 
the Nexves to ſerve for the Functions of the 
Body, and thoſe that are defigned for the 
Motions and Senfations of the Part which 
is not extant there, (being ſeparated from 
the reſt) not meeting with any Part where 
to exert their Functions, muſt of Neceſſity 
Now back towards the Brain. It is owing 


to this unfortunate Reflux of the Animal 


Spirits, that the poor Patients are afflicted 
with theſe Senſations of Pain, with theſe ir- 
regular Motions, and involuntary Contra- 
tons, which oftentimes prove more fa- 
tiguing to the Patient than all the Pains oc- 
caſioned by the Wound it ſelf. 

I know there are ſome Chirurgeons who 
don't admit of the Uſe of the Hog's Blad- 
der, becauſe, fay they, the Bladder tetain- 
in 
Bleeding again, 1t may be fome-Time-before 
it is perceived: But thoſe that are ſor the 
Uſe of the Bladder fay, That this is the main 
End for which it is deſigned; for the Blood 
which comes from the Veſſels being tetained, 
and intermix d with the adſtringent Pow- 
ders, will produce a Maſs or Paſt, which 
4s apt to ſtop up the -Orifices of the Veſſels, 
and conſequently to prevent any exceſſiye 
Flux of Blood. 
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cut alike, and this Optration with the NeM 


the Blood, when the Wound falls a 


_ Some Chirurgeons adviſe, that after tu 
Amputation is made, as you ſhowld paſs 
Needle and Thread thro the Skin ef the «Yi 
qo Part of the Stump, and with the GM 
Needle and Thread do the fame Thing in ti 
interior Part, and fo tie both the Ends tool 
ther, that you ought to repeat-the ſame O | 7 
ration on the Right and Left Sides, ſo ch £1 
the Threads -paſhng-crotsways one oper M 
nother, may draw the Skin together an 
hinder the Fleſn from being too much 1: 
bare. But this is approved of by a few on 
1y ; for in caſe the Operation be made as 1 
onght to be, the Skin, Bleſh, and Bone. 2 


dles ſerves otily to excite freſh Pains to H 
poor Patient. Beſides that, in caſe the Ski 
ſhould not ſufficiently cover the Pleſh. MW 
convenient Bandage may with much nul 
Eafe remedy this Inconveniency. #7 
A certain ancient Chirurgeon did val 
himſelf highly upon a certain Invention 
his own, in the Amputation of mortifieſ 


Members; which he pretended to perforii der 
with the Help of a large red-hot Knife, f *© 
that he judged he. might by ſo doing ki 2" 
Two Birds with One Stone, 3. e. he might WY © 
once make an Inciſion in the Fleſh, and WI ** 
Cauterization on the Veſſels : But I don m 
know that this Method has been approy it! 
of, or followed by any. _ nl . 
Mr. Boral tells us of another Method WY 
cutting off a Leg. He ſays, You muſt pla 0 
the Leg betwixt the ſharp-edged Irons; ſuſ . 
as the Butchers make uſe of ſometimes, a , 
— eee e et, * 2 . 3 
Leg being placed upon the ſharp-edged Ir /uc 
undernexth; he lets the other fall upon ber 
in the Nature of a Trap, and by this Mea by 
he pretends to divide the Fleſh and Bones WW bu 
once, and much quieker than can be expect x 
i al 


from the Saw. He tells us, that ſeveral Anil 
putations of Legs have been made accerdii f be. 
to this Method, and that che Patients hai 


been well cured, without ' feeling -any ell . © 
ceſſive Pain in the Operation (WI. 
I would not have you imagine, that be 
give you this Account concerning theſe f n 
rious Opinions and Methods, with an Inte Oe 
to intice you to put them in Practice; 1 
but only to give you to Aunderſtand, ti II 
there ariſe from Time to Time — nor 
| einc 


3 


— 


ws in Chirurgery, as well as in all other 
7;ofeſſions : And Jo I will. put a Concluſion 
co this Article, with a Relation of a certain 
Iifance of an Amputation of a Leg which 
hppened about went y Years ago in the 
Holpital of the Invalides. e 


One named Rabel, (whom I have had 
© Occaſion to mention before) offered to 
Monſieur Louvoit a certain Stiptick Water, 
"IF * which, he told him, would do Wonders, 
i: being an infallible Remedy againſt all 

Wl * Sorts of Hemorrhagies; fo that now it was 
their own Faults, if hereafter any of the 
(lings Soldiers did die by the Loſs of 
{ Blood, for Want of this miraculous Water. 
Jo prove what he propoſed to be nothipg 
but Truth, he asked Leave to gmake Trial 
' of it; adding, that this was the only Way 
i to convince all the World of the ſurpri- 
(ng Effects of his new- invented Remedy. 
Monſieur de Louvois being overcome at laſt 
* by theſe bold and ſpecious Aſſurances, or- 
i ered a Trial to be made of it upon one 
' of the Soldiers in the Hoſpital of the In- 
' 0alides, whoſe Leg was to be cut off; and 
* Monſieur Duſhene, Chief Phyſician of the 
' Princes, was to be preſent, together with 
"many other Phyſicians and Chirurgeons, 
t the Amputation, which was performed 
' by the Chirurgeon of the Hoſpital. - .. 
Ihe Patient being after this delivered up 
to Mr, Rabel, wha had brought all his Fur- 
* niture along with him prepared after his 
on Way, de nde an Application of his 
' Stiptick Water after his own Way, with 
ſuch Bandages as he judged moſt proper 
' for the Stopping of the Flux of Blood; 
but ſcarce had he put the laſt Hand to it, 
but you might fee the Blood to break out 
-thro' all the Bands he had applied: So he 


* Bandage, and to make uſe of another, ad 
to double his Doſe ; and beſides this, did 
' very Thing elſe he thought proper to ſtop 
_ the Blood 3 but in vain, for the Flux of 
the Blood continued, and the Patient died 
under his Hands in the Preſence of all the 
Spectators. of | 


The King and Monſieur de Lonvois being 
informed of what had paſſed, Kabel was en- 
Juncd under a molt ſevere Penalty not to 


5 


Medica, Chinagit br. 


Life, unleſs he 


lay himfelf neceſſitated to take off this 


— 


5 F 573 
make any Uſe hereafter of this Stiptick- 
W unde gd tie. 
Io conclude this Head, aſter aChirurgeon 
who has been reduced to a Neceſſity of cut- 
£0, oor a Leg or Thigh to ſave the Life of 
his Patient; after, L ſay, he has performed the 


Operation and Cure with good Succeſs, the 


Patient neyertheleſs remains incapable of 


Walking, for Want of a certain Part, with- 


out; which this Action is not to be perfor- 


med; and conſequently, it is not ſufficient 
alone for the Chirurgeon to have ſaved his 
by his Induſtry ſupply alio 
the Defect of that Member he has taken oft 
by another, which may approach to the 
WR well in its Compoſnions as its 
T7 359223075; fo : 11575 Lt 
- This is ranged among the fourth and lat 
Sort of the Chirurgical Operations, and is 
called Protheſit or Protaſſis, being derived 
from the Word pros, which ſignifies before, 


and. of the Word Tetein, which implies as 


much as to put, to ſet on; becauſe by the 
Help of this Operation, we adapt or put a 
certain Inſtrument to the Body, to ſuppl 
the Place of ſome certain Part that is loſ 


A double Advantage is propoſed by this ad- 
ditional Operation; Firſt, For Ornament's 


for Example, we put in an 


Sake, as when, 11 
fl or Teeth: And Secondly, for 


artificial Eye, 


Neceſſity s Sake; as for Inſtance, when we 


ut on a Wooden Leg or Arm; for without 
this Supply, that Fart of the Patients Body 


e enen 1, 
Iis ſufficiently known how a Wooden 
Leg is to be made to fit it for its Function 
which is to be aſſiſtant in Walking; becauſe 
the laſt Wars have put a great Number of 
People upon a Neceſſity of making Uſe of 
them, inſtead of thoſe they had loſt in the 
ſeveral Sieges and Battles. So I will content 
my {elf at this Time to put you in Mind 
only, that a Wooden Leg ought in its Bulk 
and Shape be exactly proportionable to the 
Sound Leg; that its ſuperior Part muſt be 
hollow, the better to embrace or incloſe the 
lowermoſt Part of the Thigh ; that it ought 
to be provided with Ribbands, to tie and 
faſten it to the Thigh; and that it have a 
Bolſter, or be quilted in that Part where the 
Knee is to be lodged, leſt it ſhould receive 
any Hurt from the hard Wood, and that it 
ought not to be of brittle, but of firm and 
3 tough 
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could mount on 


— 


tough Wood, that the Patient may 


with the more Security 


rop 


Place when you fit down'by the Help of a 
Peg, which you may take out; and put it in 
again when you are to tiſe and walk. 


I Knew a certain Officer in the Army,. 
who by a long Cuſtom knew. how.to ma- 


nage his Wooden Leg ſo dextrouſty, that he 
| orſeback with it, and 
would always charge with it where there 
was the. moſt Danger. It happened one 
Time that his Wooden Leg was bröken off 


by a Musket Ball, and ſo he cried out, Lam 
not undone, becauſe I have ſuch another in 


my Trunk. 


being provided with Variety of Spring, 


. 
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the Help of which he propoſes. T oy 1 
(hall be able do manage or guide a Horſ ta 
write, Oe. and w-perform- all the ber 
Actions a Mah is ige ed enn a natural 
Hand. Tie tekls us thut the Sptings being lf 
fet to work hythe iole NMotiom of the Stump 
you will-be'capable of moving peur Weiff 
and Fingers at your don Pleuſure. This 
Machine was not as-yeobroupht to i full 
Perfection when wie C ipreſemeticit toil 
the Academy. If it auſwerbz the Deſgns Bl 
for which it is intended, the mutilated 
Part of the World will be highly indebted f on 
to this good Father for fo uſeful an Iven. mY! 
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How to extratf Fxtraneons Bodies out : of the Hume Boy: 5 Taler out i 
the Tenth Demonſtration - of the 'Chirargital Operations... By: tie ſame 


I) Ivers Sorts: of extrancous Bodies will of- 
tentimes remain er ſtick in a Wound, 
efpecially after Engagements; viz. Pieces of. 
Darts. or Javelins, or of Swords; as alſo the 
Fragments of Bomibs and Granades, and 
very often whole Musket Balls, 0e. 
The ancient Chirurgeons could not tell 
us of any Thing beſides Darts, Javelins, and 
Swords, becauſe in thoſe Days they uſed no 
other warlike Inſtruments in their Engage- 
ments but thoſe; Muskets, Cannons, Polite 
and Granadoes, being Things quite unknown 
to them. | 
And tho' in our Times we don't make 
Uſe of Darts and Javelins in our Armies, 
a Chirurgeon ought nevertheleſs not be ig- 
norant of the Method of extracting them; 
becauſe this Method may prove of ſingular 
Uſe to him and his Patients, in caſe they 
happen to go among ſame barbarous Na- 


tions, who being deſtitute of our European 


Arms, ſtill retain the Uſe of the old Wea- 
pons: And upon this Occaſion tis very ob- 


here they entered before, and that by Rea- 3 


by the Help of the Enemy's Hand. 


theſe Two Inftruments, you mult endeayour | 1 
its Extraction from that Place where it 15 WY ane 
fixed; but if you make uſe of your Strength WM 75 
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ſervable, that the Iron Points of theſe Inſtru: 

ments uſed among the Barbarians, are much 
more difficult to be taken but than a Muiket i 
Ball, or a Piece of a Granado, becauſe cheſe 
laſt may be extracted through the fame Ori- 
fice of the Wound where they entered, 
whereas the former can't be taken out with-W 
out making a new Wound oppoſite to that 


ſon of their Triangular Figure. 

Arrows or Darts are conveye@ into the 
Body from a great Diftance by the Means of W 
a Bow ; but Javelins are thrown near-hand Wi 


ſins 
nout 
lomet 


When any one is wounded with either of 


to wy it out, the Arrow will perhaps break 
n 


e_ er, 
in Pieces, or the Iron of the Javelin. will <ing 
9 


come off from the Stick unto which it was key 
faſtened; theſe Irons being ſhaped in fuch a 15 
Manner, that, generally ſpeaking, they will WY te 


not 


L belengeck therefore” to the Chirurgeon 
vell to conſider, whether there is any Pro- 
bility of their being taken out thro the 
Qnfice of the Wound, and if he judges 
they may, he muſt dilate the Wound with 
te Buri, A. without which it will prove 
;npofible for him to eff it: But if he 
ius that there is a Neceſſity for his ex- 
mating thefe extraneous Bodies on the op- 


r cw ow Coy © 
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Opening, and then puſh it outwards by 
| Help of the Inſtrument, B. but take Care 
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happen to be in the Arm or in the Thigh, 
mu need not much diſpute to let it go for- 
ud thro the Fleſh. Aſter which you ma 
onyey a Seton thro” the Wound, whi 
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in, and that with more Expedition than 
itte Weapon had been drawn out of the 
= Once of the Wound, which oftentimes 
xcafons a Diſruption in the Muſcles, and 
anſequently an Abſceſ ee. 
Incaſe 21 be fix d in the Breaſt or 
byer Belly, it proves a very hard Task to 
e it out, becauſe the wounded Party 
vuts moſt commonly ſufficient Patience to 
ter the Chirurgeon to dilate it at his own 
WY {ure ; but on the contrary, are apt to turn 
ond fro, and. conſequently cauſe ſuch a 
"WY Dilaceration in the Part, that theſe Wounds 
voſt commonly prove mortal. 
| remember, that at the Rehearſal of a 
OY (aouſel at Verſailles, a young Fellow was 
TY funded with a Javelin which was aimed 
TY 2 4dsſa's' Head. A Chirurgeon being 
TY Hand, he dilated the Wound, unmediate- 
h dew out the Weapon, and the Patient 
"WY "5 cured in a very ſmall Time, 


poiſon the Irons of their Arrows and Ja- 
ws; and J have heard it faid alſo, that 
hour Engagements they make uſe likewiſe 
anetimes of poiſoned Bullets. Doubt leſs 
ane ſuch Thing may be practiſed among 
ie Berbarians, but I can ſcarce imagine there 
BY ould be {uch furious Beaſts in our Ar- 
ves, that carry their Rage fo far as to fight 
5 1 Enemies at ſo barbarous and inhumane 
1 te. J 


Media, Chirargica, Wr. 


polite Side, he muſt then make a new Wound 


tat the Wound be ſufficiently dilated. I be given in an Engagement, he 


ill contribute very much to its Conſolida- 


Tis generally believed, that the Savages 


$13 

However, in caſe a Chirurgeon, by the Ap- 
pearance of the Wound, or +a Symp- 
toms, finds that the Weapon has been poi- 
ſoned, he muſt order his Patient Cordials, 
and dreſs the Wound with Unguents pre- 
pared with Theriace, Turpentine, and the 
Sometimes it happens that a Sword will 
break in the Wound, viz.” when it hits a- 
om a Bone that ſtops its Entrance. If the 
C B can get Sight of the Sword that 
made the Wound, he may, by what is re- 
maining entire, judge of the Quantity that 
15 left in the Wound; but in caſe the Mound 
muſt do as 
well as he can without it. If he feels the 
Piece of the Sword in the Wound, by the 
Help of his Probe he mult dilate the Wound, 
and then endeavour to extract the Piece by 
the Help of his Pincers; but if it be fix d 
in the Bone, he muſt with the Help of a 
Pair of Pincers ſhaped like a Raven's-Beh, 
draw it out in a ſtreight Line, leſt he ſhould 
wound ſome adjacent Veſſel or Nerve as he 
draws it out. The extraneous Body bars 

Red, he muſt dreſs the Wound afte 


- 


Extra 


theuſual Method. - 


A few Ages ago a certain Fryar, a Chymiſt, 
did invent a Compoſition of Nitre and Sul 
phur, unto which they have given ſince the 
Name of Gunpowder ; and divers Sorts of 
Fire-Arms, as Piſtols, Fuzees, Muskets, G. 


have been invented for the Deſtruction of 


Mankind; and great Cannon, Bombs, Gr. 
for the Ruin of the ſtrongeſt Ramparts, and 

reat Cities. To improve which Deſtruction, 
SJ appeared not long ago at Court ano- 
ther Monk, who offered a new Invention of 
three Pieces of great Cannon join d together, 
in ſuch a Manner that they might be diſ- 
charged all three at once. How induſtrious 
is Mankind in coſitriving its own Deſtru- 
ction?ꝰ | . FELL 45 
But to return to the Point in Hand; Fu- 
zees, Muskets, and Carbines, are charged 
with Bullets of a different Calibre, or Big- 
neſs, according to the Diameter of the Muſ- 
ſel. Theſe Leaden Bullets, when diſcharged 


at a ſmall Diſtance, will penetrate quite 


thro the Body, or an Arm, or a Leg, un leis 
they happen to be ſtopp d by ſome Bone that 
lies in their Way. But in cafe the Shot 

XXI 2 comes 
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monly is lodged in that Part of the Body 
where it made. its Entrance; and then it be- 


1ongs to the Clururgeon to endeavour its 


Extraction: For ſo long as any foreign or 


extraneous Body remains behind in the 


Wound, tis not in the Chirurgeon's Power 
to heal it up; it being an undeniable Ob- 
Racle to that Reunion which is the End pro- 
poſed in the Cure of all Wounde. 
I would not however have you interpret 
my Words thus, as if no Wounds were cu- 
fed where the Bullets have not been. extra- 
Qed : No, for I am ſenſible that ſuch. Things 
have been done; but there are ſo.few.Inſtan- 
ces of that Kind, that; if we may be allowed 
to take that which happens moſt frequently 
for a general Rule, we may poſitively aſſert, 
that, in caſe any extraneous Bodies remain 
in a Wound, they hinder their Conſolida- 
tion; and that therefore we ought to make 
uſe of all the Means preſcribed in the Art of 
Chirurgery to draw or take them out with 
all poſſible Expedition. For if this Extra- 
ction be delayed, the Part will {well very 
big, and then you will find it a much more 
difficult Task to compaſs it, than if you 
had undertaken it ſoon after it was lodged 
in the Part. | 7 
A Chirurgeon therefore ought, before the 

firſt Dreſſing is made, to extract immediatel 
the extraneous Bodies, unleſs he meets rt f 
inſurmountable Difficulties or Obſtacles, or 
is not provided with ſuch Inſtruments as 
are neceſſary for this Operation. 

For this Purpoſe, the Art. of Chirurgery 
does furniſh us preſently with divers gene- 
ra! Ru les and Precepts, and alſo. with:In- 
ſtruments of ſeveral Kinds, which, if ma- 
naged with Dexterity, will not fail to an- 
{wer your Expectation, in extracting the 
extraneous Bod ies out of a Wound. A Chi- 
rurgeon ought to be inſtructed in both, 
but thoſe that intend to practice. in the Ar- 
my above all others; and more eſpecially at 
tus very Juncture of Time, when almolt 
daily Opportunities offer themſelves to put 
in practice this Operation, after ſo, many 
Bloody Engagements, and difficult Sieges, 
wherein the Officers and Soldiers daily ex- 


poſe their Lives for the Service of their Prince 


and Country. 


Bibliothecu Anatomicd, 
comes at a conſiderable Diſtance, it com- 


If you can feel. it in the oppoſite Part t. x 


At, the fame: Time. I cat forbemnto p i © 
you in Mind in this Place, that after uihthe Carts 
| nftructions: thar can be. given upon hr din 
Head to a young Chirurgeon, zus deftain = 1: 
that the Army is the. belt School where he pf 
muſt improve and put theſe Inftructions:; N _ [] 
Practice; and even then much muſt be left de. 
to, and expected from, his natural Genial od 
and: judgment: There being ſoi vaſt a Dill F. 
ference, and ſuch extraordinary Caſes hp » 
pen, in theſe Wounds, his own Induſtryf be 
and Judgment muſt be his beſt and ſurei 5 I Roo! 
Qui. ug alt bn nia Hold 
The firſt Thing a Chirurgeon has to da bed) 
when he is to extract a Bullet, is to be in . 
formed. at what Diſtance the Wound wat _ 
given; for by this he may judge how dee © i: 


the Bullet is lodged... . 33 
Ihe next Thing to be done, is to put th 
wounded. Party in the: ſame Poſture he wa 
in when he received the Wound, that ſo h 
may be able to convey his Probe the fam 
Way that has been made by the Bullet; and 
then. he muſt place his Hand on the oppo 
ſite Side, to try whether he can- feel th 
Bullet; for ſometimes. it happens, that th 
Ball, after having paſſed through the Part. 
ſticks under the Skin, its Force being ſpenti 
and not able to pierce thro the Skin. z 


that where it entered, you muſt with thi 
Biſtouri make an Inciſion upon the Bulle 
according to its Bigneſs, and with the {mal 
Pincers take it out. At the Orifice of thi 
Wound, where the Bullet made its Eng 
trance, you muſt make two ſmall Inciſion 
with the. ſame Inſtrument, one above ang 
another below, to change its Figure from W 
rotund into an oblong, then you muſt con 
vey a Seton through the Wound, and heal 
up the Wound as is uſual... _ 1 
In caſe the Ball be lodged in the fleht 
Parts, and you can feel it with your Prob 
you muſt proceed immediately to the Dilai 
tation of the Wound, without which yo 
will find it impoſſible to make the Bullet com 
out the ſame Way it went in. Beſides tha ö 
this Dilatation is abſolutely neceſſary t 1 
convey the Inſtruments, by the Means q 
which the Bullet is to be taken out, int 
the Wound. | | 


2 Fl ” . 


\ 


tere: are various 


tration. "5057 52 Wo 2 75 D 
That which challenges the Firf Place, is 


125 an Opportunity to in- 


ie 
«rg and to draw out the cxtrancous 
body with the more Eaſe, AY „ oh 
Keondly, to ſerve alſo inſtead of a Ballet- 
Traver,” becauſe this Inſtrument is capable 
« taking Hold of and bringing out this 
atrancous { the E 
ther. Inſtrument; with this Difference ne- 
ſertneleſs, that in all the other Inſtruments 
{ſgncd for the Extracting the Bullets, you 
mft cloſe; thoſe Branches that are without 
de Wound; whereas in this you mult open 
n keep them aſun der. 

The Second is call'd the Tireballe with a 
hoon, ſo call d from its Figure like unto a 
won. This Inſtrument is provided with 
Haft or Handle, that you may hold it the 
fler. It is long, that it may be able to 
rich to the extraneous Body; and after it 
b ſipd into its concave Part, which muſt 
Ea little incurvated, you may bring it out; 
ut take Care to do it gently, without too 
nuch Haſte, 1 

Ihe Third is the Tireballe like a Ring, ſo 
alld, becauſe at its Extremity, which is to 
tue the Bullet, it is round, and ſhaped 
lie a Ring, being that which encompaſſes 
te Bullet, and after it has taken Hold of- 
, draws it out with the fame Facility it 
toter d before. 

The Fourth is the Tireballe with a blunt 
lock, by the Means whereof it hooks in 
ad draws out the Bullet. It muſt be long, 
it may reach to the Ball, and be provi- 
ad with a Haft, for the Conveniency of 
lolding it well and firm with ones Hand. 
Ll ſic Eh is the Tireballe with a bifid 
bol, but ſo that the Points are blunted, 
BY {they ſhould wound the Parts. This In- 
ument is intended to hook in and pull 


bit luch Pieces of the Shirt or Clothes, which 


Mad n,-Chirurhica;. 


Body, without the Help of any 
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moſt commonly enter to the Bottom of x the? 
Wound along with the Bullet. 
Ihe Sixth is an Inſtrument call'd the RA. 


ven Beak; the Branches of which, that en- 


ter the Wound in Search of the extraneous 


Bodies, are very long, that ſo they may be 
ſerviceable, uponia}k Occaſions; . 5 © 4 
The Seventh is call d the Hern's-Biak; from 
its · Reſemblarice:to it. It is provided with 
à Spring, for its more convenient Dilatation 
aſter it is conveyed into the Wound, the 
better to catch Hold of and draw out the 
SN Oar 90bs = 

- The: Eighth is calld the Bec de Canne, or 
the broad Beak; the Extremities of Which 
are intended for tlie more convenient ſeizing: 


and keeping the- Ball. 


The Vinth is the Bec de Canne'a Viſſe, b 
the Means of which it keeps the Bullet 1 
cloſe, that it muſt of Neceſſity come out 


together with the Inſtrument. 


Ihe Tenth is call'd the Beat of a Lizard, + 
becauſe it has a Reſemblance to the Head of- 
a Lizard. : It opens only at its Extremity 
by the Help of a Spring, which is puſfd. 
forwards, and ſhuts again when the Spring 


is drawn back, being fix d within a hollow 


Pipe or Cannula within the Body of the In- 
ſtrument. „ 
The Eleventh is an Inſtrument call'd the 
e having obtained its Name from 
Alphonſus Ferier, a Neapolitan Phyſician, its 
Firſt Inventer. It conſiſts of Three Bran- 
ches, which are cloſed together by the Means 
of a Ring, by which they are incloſed. 
The Inſtrument thus cloſed together, is con- 
veyed into the Wound to the Bullet, and 
then you draw back the Ring towards the 
Handle, and the Branches opening them- 
ſelves, take Hold of the extrancous-Body : 
After this you mult puſh the Ring: forward 
again from the Haft, by which Means the 
Branches will graſp the Bullet with ſuch a 
Force, that the Bullet muſt of Neceſſity 
come out along with the Inſtrument. 
The Twelfth is the T ariere or Tireſond, the 
Point whereof is a ſmall Screw, which you 
may fix into the Bullet, by turning it thro 
a Canula or Pipe of the Length of the whole 
Inſtrument. © This Inſtrument is of peculiar 
Ute in the Extraction of thoſe Bullets that 
are fd within the Bones; but is not ſo 
* | Prapex. 
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proper for ſuch as are ſodged only in the 
leſh, becauſe here they will give Way, and 
conſequently the Screw cannot enter or 
make a Hole ſufficiently deep into the Bat- 
let. | 

'Tis next to an Impoſſibility to preſeribe 

any certain and ſanding Rules, which of 
all theſe Inftruments ought to have the Pre- 
ference, erery one of them being adapted 
mare or leſs to ſome pecultar Uſe, accot- 
ding to the Diverſity of the Parts where 
the Bullet is lodged ; and therefore it muſt 
be left to the Diſcretion of the Chirurgeon 
to pitch upon ſuch or ſuch a one, ſuch as 
he judges moſt ſuitable to the preſent Caſe, 
after haying well vreighed the Nature of the 
extraneous Body, and of the Place where 
it 1s lodged. : 
And after all, though the Art of Chi- 
rurgery preſcribes to us, and abounds 1n a 
vaſt Variety and Number of Inftruments, 
there happen nevertheleſs oftentimes ſuch 
extraordinary Accidents and Occurrences 
where they Rand the Operators in little 
Stead. In theſe extraordinary Caſes he muſt 
contrive ſome new Ones and give a Model 
of them, 1n order to have them made on 
Purpoſe by the Inſtrument-Makers or Cut- 
lers, of ſuch a Size and Figure as he judges 
molt proper to draw out a Bullet out of any 
Part of the Body, wherever it be; for a 
Patient muſt not be loſt, becauſe the Chi- 
rurgeon will tell you he is not provided 
with ſuch and ſuch an Inftrument as is re- 
guir'd in the Cafe before him, unleſs there is 
an abſolute Impoſſibility of procuring them. 
Nor 1s it ſufficient for a Chirurgeon to 
attempt the Extracting of a Bullet, or ſome 
other extraneons Body, out of a Wound, 
but 1t muſt be done alto fo ſoon as poſſibly 
can be; for you will find your Patient 
much more obedient at the Firſt Dreſſing 
of his Wounds than afterwards: At that 
Time they will jubmit to Inciſions, or any 
Thing elle the Chirurgeon thinks fit to be 
one. 

I remember I have ſeen ſome Soldiers in 
the Army, who were ſo far from crying out, 
that they did not ſo much as frown whilſt 
the Chirurgeon was buſied in extracting a 
Bullet, a Piece of a Granado, or making 
1ome other neceſſiry Inciſions, whick were 
doubtleſs accompanied with exceiſiy,: Pain. 


'Bibliothera Anatomics, amy 


- Operations. 


There is a Third Reafon Rill againſt mall jt 
king any Delay in the Extraction of foreigii I i their 
Bodies, becaufe the Part being not runes nl fr Pic 


the Firſt Day, you may with the more Eafl 1 


extraordinary well, when they apply LeavenlF:: 


It bchoves a Chirurgeon to improve AH 
Diſpeſition in the Patient, becauſe 38 
m happens that the next Day, when 


their Blood is cooled the are fo t 4 
and willing to ſubmit to juch-like — 


Delay is alſo dangereus'in this Caſe uno 
another Account, becauſe immediately 45 y 
the Wound is given, 3 may find and draw 
out the Bullet with Eaſe, by following thi 
ſame Tract the Bullet has made; but aftel 


the wounded Party has been walking d in of 
ſtirring any other Way, the Bullet will one 
change Place; and if it be fix'd in an Am Id 
or Leg, it will fink downwards, and then 4 (ufferi 
you fee your {elf reduced to a Neceſſity k is 
making much larger Inciſions, which aſteſ . n hre 
they are made, prove oftentimes uſeleſs, via 
when the Bullet does flip betwixt ſome Inf h 


terſtice or other of the cles. 


find out the extraneous Body, and draw i 
out without much Pain; but in caſe youll 
delay it to the next or the following Day 


you will find the Part ſwell'd to ſuch a De kent. 
gree by the Defluxions of the Humour ume 
that fall upon it, that it will prove a ver lg w. 
difficult Task to follow the Tract the Bullen of 
has made, becauſe the Orifice is drawn in berg, 
wards, and the fleſhy Parts much ſwell eon! 
and bloated : And in cafe you are then neWMntrior 
ceſſitated to make Ineiſions, they will b ti 2 
much more painful than if they had beet lilke tt 
made at the Firſt Dreſſing. 5 u beli 
It muſt be rank'd among the vulgar Ev but 
rors to aſſert, that there are certain Remeſ det 
dies that are capable of attracting extra tr wer 
neous Bodies out of a Wound. What the Nenn 
tell us of the Galbanum, Amber, and ſom s bein 
other Gums, mutt be look d upon as Fables! e, di. 
and in this Caſe a Chirurgeon muſt truly: of - 
rather to his Inſtruments than to Drugs Wl) vx 
Some Chirurgeons there are, who, within thc 
out any further Ceremony, expect the Conn iter 


ing out of a Bullet by the Means of tho 
Symptoms that attend the Wounds given by * 
Fire-Arms; and they think they have dong 


Pigeons-Dung, and other ſuch- like pur 


fy ing 


Remedies to the Wound, in order 19h 


ce à plentiful Suppuration, and an 


rk in Hopes that the Pus will chalk - 


ur the Way, and carry the Bultet along 
ach it. But this Method ſeems to me to 
vrery dangerous, beeauſe ſuch an Abſcefs 
not be made without creating exceſſive 
wins, Which producing a. Fever, prolongs 


uin Apertures: to give free Paſſage to the 
ner. and the extraneous Bodies; and 
ixtefore I adviſe every Body to avoid this 
xd of Practice, which has been invented 


| 


ſome Chirurgeons, who are more Afraid 
{\ufering the Pan. 


mking Indiſions, than. the Patients are 
bi further 10 be obſerved, That aftet 


tarce half done, becauſe the Soldiers will 
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firee Bullets at once; and at other Times, 
{their Bullets prove too big for the Muzzle 
{thr Muskets, they will cut them in 


in all at once: And therefore it behoves 
ſcirurgeon well to ſearch the Wound, in 


= more than one, before he dreſſes the 
tient. 

| remember a certain Sviſt Officer, who 
ug wounded in the anterior and muddle 
It of the Thigh, before the Citadel- of 
lar, by a Musket-Ball, and the Chi- 
mon having diſcovered the Bullet at the 
merior Part, when it lay under the Skin, 
tile a ſmall Inciſion, and took out the 
llkt through. the Aperture; the Chirur- 


ind 3 3 


ts but one Bullet lodged in the Wound, 
tſe there was but one Orifice ; whereas 
tr were two of them fix dd there; for one 
renin to ſtrike againſt the Thigh-Bone, 
being able to penetrate ſo far as the 
sn did fall by Degrees into the lower 
of ſthe Thigh, and did not come out 
e Months after, through an Abſceſs 
"tic Knee. | 

eber an the Bullets are taken out, there 
l remaining behind ſome other extra- 
bodies, which likewiſe require the 
Tice of the Chirurgeon's Hand: Theſe 
e bieces of the Clothes, or of Shirts, 
By tc Bullets carry along with and be- 


js Cure, and renders it very difficult, if 
quite impracticable, without making 


mi hve taken out one Bullet, your Work 


7 their Muskets ſometimes with Two or 


ur Pieces, and charge their Muskets with 


git to be fully: convinced whether tiere 


believing no otherwiſe than that there 


Z e eee dre SS 


fore them into the very Bottom of the 
ba ror 1 e 2 

n caſe you look © upon the Patient's 
Clothes, and fnd a Piece of them taken 
out, of the ſame Figure with the Bullet, 
you may then be ſure it is lodged within 
the Wound, and therefore you mult attempt 
its Extraction without Delay; without 
which, it will be impoſſible to procure a 
ſucceſsful Cure. 35 hes 

Thus it happened to Monſieur Ponti, who 
being wounded by a Musket-Ball at the 
Siege of Londonderry in Ireland, the ſame 
carried a Piece of his Coat along with it 
imo the Wound. The Bullet being taken 
dut, and yet there 1 little Signs 
of 'a Reunion, no Body knew what to 
think of it; for from Time to Time there 


appeared Abſceſſes, which exhauſted all his 


Strength, and reduced him almoſt to a Ske- 


Teton ; till a certain French Chirurgeon 


ueſſing at the Cauſe, made ſome freſh Inci- 


tions, took ont thoſe Pieces of Stuff that 


had hitherto prevented the Conſolidation of 
the Wound, and accompliſhed the Cure in 
a little Time after, | 

When we charge a Fuzee, we commonly 
put a Piece of Paper upon the Powder, and 
upon that the Bullea - In caſe a Wound be 
received by a Musket-Ball at a fmall 
Diſtance, the Bullet may go through tlie 
Body, whilft the Paper that comes after it 
is Todeed in the Wound; a Thing that muſt 
not be neglected by the Chirurgeon, becauſe 
It happens pretty often to be ſo, and then it 
will prove impoſſible to heal up the Wound, 
as long as this extraneous Bedy remains in 
the Wound. By 

Neither 3s it ſufficient alone to take out 
all Sorts of extraneous Bodies, unleſs you 
remove allo the Sluvers of the Bones, which 


are apt to cauſe à pricking Pain and Diſtur- 


bance in the Wound, and conſcquently 


hinder its Reunion. 8 0 
'Tis obſervable, that there iſſues out but 
little Blood from the Wounds made by Fire- 


Arms, and it is rarely ſeen that they are at- 


tended with any exceſſive Flux of Blood, 


becauſe the Bullet burning the Fleth as far 


as it goes, produces an Eſcar, which keeps 
the Blood from iſſuing forth, even though 


ſome Blood-Veſſels ſhould be wounded: 


But when this Eſcar comes to fall off, then 
| it 
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it! is that an 'Hemorrhagie. does ſometimes 
enſue, which would prove fatal to the Pa- 
tient, unleſs. the Chirurgeon ſtops it with- 
out Delay; and for this Rezſon it is, that 
he ought to act with Circumſpection, and 
not to promiſe a certain Cure till the Eſcar 


is quite fallen off; for if it lies near one of 


the larger Veſſels, it may be of dangerous 
Conſequence. N 
Defluctions happen more frequently and 
more violently to fall. moſt commonly upon 
Wounds given by Fire-Arms, than upon 
thoſe made by Iron Inſtruments ; for theſe 
latter do only ſeparate and cut aſunder the 
Parts; whereas the former break and tear 
aſunder the Fibres of a Muſcle, which 
cauſes a Defluxion. of the Humours upon 
the affected Part, and produces an Abſceſs, 
which renders the Cure extreamly difficult. 
For this Reaſon it is, that you muſt not at- 
tempt the Conſolidation of a-Wound made 
by Fire-Arms with the ſame Expedition as 
thoſe given by the Sword: And you muſt 
always be upon your Guard, and prepared a- 
gainſt ſuch Syioptoms as are apt to ſupervene. 
When the Bullet is fix d within the Bone, 
you muſt endeavour to take it out by the 
Help. of a Tirefond, or of the Tariere; but 
in caſe it be wedged in ſo cloſe, that it is 
impoſſible to take it out, you had better 
let it remain where it is, than to torment 
our Patient with vain and moſt violent 
florts : And in the mean while expect the 
Exfoliation of the Bone; for as that Part 
of the Bone which 1s touch'd comes to be 
ſeparated from the reſt, 1t will carry the 
Ball along with it. | 
In cate the Bone ſtands upright when it is 
hit by a Bullet, it ſtops its Progreſs ; but it 
the Bone inclines one Way or other, it 
ſtrikes along the Bone, and conſequent ly 
docs either aſcend or deſcend, according to 
the Poſition of the Bone at the Time when 
the Blow 1s given. | 
Of this, I remember Two fatal Inſtances ; 
one in the Prince of Koh, who having re- 
ceived a Mucket-Shot in the Knee, the Bul- 
jet was carried upwards along the Thigh- 
Bone; and another in Monſieur de St. Mart, 


who being ſhot in the Foot, the Ball did 


ſtrike upwards along the Tibia. They both 
died of their Weunds; the Cauie whercot 
was laid at ihe Door of the Clirurgeons, 
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Anatomica, 
becauſe they did not ſearch ant: difcors.', M 
Bullets in thoſe Places e JT 
found to be lodged after their Death. * 3 
it muſt- be confeſs d that they did all th 
poſſibly could be expected to fave the LI 
of thele Two brave Men. weng 
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If a Bullet happens to lit or ſtri ine 
the Skull, the Brain is quite lung es 1 
and whenever this happens, it 18 ele TY 
that the Number of thoſe that die b ſu 4 
an Accident, is muchrgreater than of the 
that eſcape with Life, becauſe this violent 
Commotion cauſes at all Times an Extrarz. 
ſation of the Blood of the ſmall Vein 
which are very tender in this Part, I 
only 2 in this Caſe is the Trepan, hl 
preſerve their Lives, to give Vent and Id 
to the Blood; and therefore though tif 
Skull be never, ſo little touch'd and 13M 


bare, you mult have Recourſe to the T Atte 
for though, as I told you, theſe Wound Body, 
are extreamly dangerous, yet there are i nut. 
quent Inſtances of ſuch Perfons havif Tuo o: 
been ſaved by the Treppen. ,, 
Ihe Pieces of Bombs and of Granado Wound 
do alſo make, a molt miſerable Haro biciſon 
wherever they light. I will not ſpeak he ver, 
of the Bombs, becauſe thoſe that are wou orling 
ded by them, are ſoon paſs d all the Help l:r Fi 
2 Chirurgeon; but as for the Pieces of 6 77 
nado-thells, 4 have frequently taken thi i: We 
out, and that out of all the Parts of kn, te 
ody, excepting the Head; for thoſe til nhich e 
are {truck or wounded there, infallibly ads. 
by reaſon of the Havock they make in WM 
Kull, and the violent Agitation it ca — 


in the Brafn; ſo that the wounded Perl 
is and remains Run'd, as if he had bY 
Thunder-ſtruck. = 


* 


When a Granado breaks in many Pie 
they penetrate into the Fleſh, more or 4 
according as theſe Pieces are either bigger 
ſmaller, or according to the Diitance of 
Place where it happens to break. F 

At the Siege of Cambray, I drew a Vl 


of a Granado, of the Bignels of the Pe ln 


of F 
Hie 
Un 


ee een 


4 
* 


of my Hand, out of an Officer's Leg, u 0 
-was'enter'd fo deep into the Fleth, as tg 
undiicoverable by the Eye. Mr. Beſſiere ol [ hes! 
me, that he had ſcen a Piece of a Granan*.. th 
Shell Todecd in the Scrotum; but be it en time 


it will, it mult be taken out, the 100”; of 
better, and that by Inciſions; con cage, 
: | will © #/ b1 
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which, no certain Rules can be preſcribed Thirdly, to convey a Needle, threaded 
ire, it depending on the Judgment of the with the Stan, through the Wound, in 


BP HAS, 


(hirnrgeon, 


tuation of 


cut. 


te Grave whatever comes within their 
Rach ; there being no Inſtance, that ever a 
(:nn00-Ball was lodged in the Body of any 
an, that after that had Occaſion for a 
(hirurgcon. It a Man is fo fortunate as to 
ane of with the Loſs of an Arm or a 
le, when he is ſtruct by a Cannon Ball, 
bs Chirurgeon muſt. come to an Amputa- 
jon; of which we have had Occaſion to 
fark in another Place. 5 
After a Bullet, or any other extraneous 
ay, is drawn out of the Wound, you 
nult, before you dreſs 1t, have a Regard to 
Two or Three Circumſtances : 
Hirt, to change the rotund Figure of the 


Iafons with the Biffoure, viz. one in the 
wper, and the other in the lower Part, ac- 
ording to the ſtreight Poſition of the Muſ- 
ulr Fibres. = | 

S&ondly, to make a Kind of a Gutter in 
be Wound, by dilating it in its lower 
lat, to promote the Efiux of the Pry, 
rich elle you will be obliged to do after- 
Fards, | = 


b- 


the Wound, and the Nature 


Cannon- Balls ought not to be number'd 


wong the extraneous Bodies that require an 
Eraction, for they ſend in an Inſtant to 


i Wound into an oblong, by making Two 


the more eaſie Application of theſe Reme- 
dies, by winch the Conlolidation 1s to be 


accompliſhed. 


At the Beginning, you muſt make Uſe 
of Digeſtives, to ſeparate the Eſcar ; but 
this Digeſtive muſt be qualified or animated 
with other Ingredients, that they may not 
be altogether ſo much tending to Putrefa- 
ction, as thoſe are that are applied to the 
contuſed Wounds, leſt they ſhould produce 
an exceſſive Suppuration. 3 

The Eſcar being fallen off, you lay aſide 
the Digeſtives, and endeavour to exſiccate 
the Wound by the Help of the vulnerary 
Water, which is of moſt excellent Ule in 
theſe Sorts of Wounds, and which upon that 
Account has been ſtyled the Gunſbot- Hater. 

The Chirurgeon muſt put this Tent of 
Lint, mark'd with V. into the Wound, in 
caſe there is a Neceſſity for it; but if he has 
made Uſe of a Seton, there is no Occaſion 
for it. Upon the Wound, you mutt lay 
the Pledgit, X. which mutt be flat, and cd- 
vered with the Digeſtive ; then the Ein- 
plaſter, T. and the Compreſs, Z. foak'd in 
Aquavite, or Aromatick Wine; and then 
you conclude your Dreſſing with the Band, 4. 
or by the cloſe Bandage, made with the 
Band, b. rolFd together with Two Chiefs; 
and continue your Dreſſings according to 
the known Rules of Chirurgery. 
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of ER A C12 RE 8. T ahen out of the Fourth Book of 
Hicronimus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, his Chirurgia 


Of the Definitions, Differences, 


F there happens a Solution of Continuity 
the Bone from an internal Cauſe, i. e. 
Wen tome corroding Humours, it is called 
i of the Bone ; (of which, in ancther 
Xe :) but when it owes its Riſe to an 


HA Þ. 4. 


— —— = —.— — 
Cauſes, and Signs of Fradures, 
external Cauſe, it is call'd a Fracture, which 


is to be the Subject of the following Trea- 
tiſe; A Fracture is defined to be a Solution 
of Continuity in the Bone, procceding jrom ſome 
external FVtulences. 

The 
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The Pifferences of Fractures are taken 


from the Figure, Magnitude, and Variet . 


of the fractured Bones. | 4 
According to their Figure, a Fracture is 
either ſtreight, i. e. ſuch as is made to the 


Length of the Bone, or tranſverſe, which 


breaks it aſunder athwart, or oblique, whicli 
is a Compoſition of both the before- 
mentioned. Secondly, a Fracture is either 
Large or ſmall. Thirdly, their Differences 
are taken from the Subject, 7, e. from the 
fractured Bones themſelves, i. e. when either 


the Os Femoris, the Humerus, the Ribs, Ge. 


are broken. 5 
As to the Cauſes of Fractures, a corro- 
ding Inſtrument is very ſeldom to be 
reckon d among them, as the actual Caute- 
ry; ſeldom a ſharp- pointed Inſtrument, but 


frequently a tharp-edged or cutting, and 


moſt frequently of all a blunt, breaking, or 
contunding Inſtrument. | 
A Fracture without a Wound may be 


diſcovered, Firſt, by a Cavity, if you 
ed Part with your Finger 
below and above the Fracture. Secondly; 


touch the a 
when you handle the fractur d Member, it 


will make a Kind of a cracking Noiſe in 


the Place where it is broken, occaſioned by 
the Colliſion of the fractured Extremities 
of the Bone. Thirdly, there is much Pain; 
ariſing from the Divulſion of the Nerves, 


and the Diſtortion of the nervous Bodies, 
or from the pricking of ſome acuminate 


Part of the broken Bone upon a nervous 
Body. The Fourth Sign is an Impotency in 
the fractured Member, to keep it upright, 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


Hand. However, ſome FEractures are more 


. Joint, than that which is at a good Diſtance 


w_- 


mentioned Cauſes have 1 
followed at the ſame Tim bop an Ta 
Theſe are the Signs which 81s. 
LY TY, OO. ic axe at all Tim A 
obſervable in FraAures: Büt beſide,” W 
there is ſometimes to be ſeen alſo a Dig. "= 
tion and Shortnefs in the fractured Mer 
ber, but not always. any 
If the Fracture be accompanied with 2 
Wound, you may, beſides the before- men 
tioned Signs, diſcover the Fracture alſo hu 
the Help of your .Finger or Probe by te 
Aſperity you may feel on the Bone. IA 
relates to the tranſverſe Fracture; but if tha 
Bone be fractured according to its LengthM 
the Member is thicker, beyond its natural 
State, it is painful and unequal. 4 
As to the Prognoſtick, a Fracture of the 
Bone is not without Danger, becauſe ther 
mutt of Neceſſity happen an exceſſive SoluM 
tion of Continuity; for if a Wound be re 
ceived :1n' the fleſhy Pirt, this Solution of 
Continuity does not extend beyond the parti 
which is wounded by the Infirument ; buli 
if there happens a Diſruption . in the Bone 
it is fractured all at once, by reaſon of iti 
Rigidity and Continuity. 4 
A Fracture is not without Danger alſo 
becauſe it is made deep, and in ſuch Place 
as lie out of the Reach of the Chirurgeon 


dee e than others, becauſe a Fracture is 
much more difficult to be cured in a lage 
than in a ſmall Bone; a Compound more 
hard tltan a Simple; one with a Wound! 
than without a Wound; one near the r 


and to bear or lay any Streſs upon it: And from it. 
the laſt Sign is, when ſome of the before- 
C H- A P. IL. | ; 


How to prevent Inflammation in Fracture. 


REvnon is the Thing required in the Cure 


of Fractures; but this Reunion cannot 
be expected, unleſs you take Care to prevent 
an Hemerrhagy and Inflammation. As to 
the Hemorrhagy, it never happens in the 
Bones, as it does in the fleſhy Parts, unleſs 
the Fracture be accompanied with a Wound, 
becauſe none of the conſiderable Veins and 
Arteries are carried to the Bones; but In- 


flammations are much to be dreaded here, 
and much more than in the fleſhy Parts; 
for the Pain cauſes an Attraction; the l 
Weakneſs of tlie affected Part cauſes an! 
Efflux and Generation of the excremen- 
titious Humours, which cannot be cxpell l 1} 
by the fractured Part. What encreaſes the. 
Danger the more, is when the Bones are c- 
vered with abundance of Fleſh. The By 

| [I 


The Inflammation muſt be prevented by 


moving the Cauſes, which muſt be per- 


1819 —— —  — tl. —_— 


Medica, Chir urgica, Or. 


ez 
lied to the ſimple Fleſh-Wounds; ſuch as 
aye been preſcribed in the Second Book, 
and Fourth Chapter. 


«ned by the ſame Means as:uſed to be ap- 


— 


—— 


the fraFured Extremities of the 


45 to what relates to the Cure of Fra- 
Naues we will begin with that of the 
unſrerſe Fracture without a Wound. 

The Reunion of the Bone is the true In- 
aon in the Cure of this Fracture, which 
SY cot be accompliſhed by the Firſt Inten- 
Wa i", unleſs it be in young Infants, but ve- 
the Inter- 


„ 
8 


quell by the Second, to wit, by 


ad conjoins the fractured Parts together; 
þ that here you have Five ſeveral Inten- 
uuns before you: Firfl, the exact Setting of 
& fractured Bone; Secondly, the * 
ten together after they are well ſet; Third- 
to take Care of the Preſervation of the 
decent Parts; Fourthly, to endeavour the 
(eration of Callus; and Fifthly, to correct 
ij ill Accidents. TR ; 

In order to accompliſh the exact Setting 
(the fractured Parts, there will be requir'd 
aExten/50n and Coaptation : 

for becauſe in Fractures, but more efpe- 
al in the tranſverſe Fractures, the Bones 
liking a Diſtortion, the Streightneſs of 
Member is impaired or loſt, ſome of the 
Ins being prominent, whiſſt others are 
aumcted imo a Cavity. And becauſe one 
ured Extremity of the Bone will paſs 
the other, the Member mult of Neceſ- 


draw the Member towards their Ori- 
tions: So that Extenſion is abſolutely 
ly, in order to reduce the fractured 
ts of the Bones, which are diſpoſſeſſed 
of their direct Station into a ſtreight 
on, and te inſert the Prominencies 
yy tir Cavitics. Ee 

BY! though it may happen ſometimes 


de fractured Member teems not to be 


. 


eren uit ſhould be (as for Inſtance, 


10 5 = — 
WY” | contilts of Two Bones, and One 
1 A i118 only broken; or when one of 

rcd Extremities of the Bone is not 


5 


HAP. III. 
if the Cure of the tranſverſe Fracture without a Wound Aud Firſt, How 


mation of a LS which grows betwixt 


t $row ſhorter, becauſe the Muſcles al- 


_ 4 


— 


broken Bone muſt be ſet together. 


thruſt over the other); nevertheleſs, if ever 
you expect to accompliſh an exact Coapta- 
tion, you muſt firſt of all of Neceſſity make 
an Extenſion in all tranſverſe Fractures; 
without which, there will be great Danger 
of breaking the Prominencies of the fra- 


ctured Extremities of the Bone, in the turn- 
ing, directing, and tubbing together of the 


fractured Extremities in the Coaptation; 
and if theſe ſharp Prominences happen to 


be broken off, they will either fall betwixt 


the Extremities of the Bones that are to be 
{et together, and conſequently preveat the 
Coaptation, or elſe they drop without them, 
and produce moſt violent Pains, either by 
the Diſtention or Pricking of the nervous 
Parts. 

However, you muſt keep a Medium in 
your Extenſion; for if it be done beyond 


Meaſure, it will cauſe exceffive Pains, anel 


conſequently a Fever, Convulſions, Reſo- 
lutions, and ſometimes alſo a Divulſion in 
the Muſcles, as Galen tells us. On the 
other Hand, if the Extenſion be not ſuch 
as is requiſite, this will ſerve pnly to cauſe 
a Colliſion in the fractured Prominencies of 
the Bones, which will be apt to break chem, 
without attaining to your End, which is 
the Repoſition of them into their proper 
Cavities. „ 

Hence it is, that the great Bones and 
large Muſcles, which draw the affected 
Member with a great Force towards their 
Originatious, do require alſo a very ſtrong 


Extenſion 4 ſuch are the O, Femoru, next 


the Hamerus and the Tibia, then the Cubi- 


tus, and after theſe the Bones of the Hands 


and Feet. 


all the other Bones, becaute this 
as no Muicles which draw it up- 


amon 
Bone 


wards,” it having no other Motion than 
that of Pronation and Supination. 
yy 2 


Dur 


The Kadius requires the leaſt Extenſion — 
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guration of the Member, 3. e. that the 
Member may be extended in ſuch a Manner, 
as may occaſion the leaſt Pain; and this is 
performed if the Fibres of the Muſcles are 
itretched out directly, and the whole Muſ- 
8 be kept in the ſame Part of the Mem- 
er. | | 5 


Bibliotheca Anatamica 
Due Regard muſt. alſo be had to the Fi- 


— 


& \ ? v | | 
. There are Three Sorts of. Inſtrument; 1 


longing to this Extenſion; Firf | 

rurgeon's Hand, which way ere in 1515 , 
and fmall Extenſions ; Secondly, Ropes 2. 
Bridles, for a middling- Extenſion... . 
Thirdly, Inſtruments and Engines, for th I 
ſtrongeſt Extenſions. "-- 


After you Iave looſened or relaxed youf 


Children, and ſuch as are of a ſoft Con- Inſtruments made Uſe of in the Extenſon RN 
ſtitution or Habit of Body, will bear a your next Buſineſs is to make an exddt of Rc 
much harder and ſtronger Extenſion than aptation of the fractured Extremities of y | an 

thoſe of an advanced Age, and ſuch as have Bones, which; Whether it be done 3s jo th: 
ttrong and hard Muſcles.  _  olſght to be, you may know by the Three AI ca! 
The , Chirurgeon muſt alſo make Re- following Signs: © '- * n 
flection upon the Time of the Fracture, j. e Firſt, if the fractured Member be thel Fra 
if he be called the Firſt Day, he may then ſame with the ſound - oppoſite One in is v0! 
venture upon a much ſtronger Extenſion ; Figure; Secondly, if by feeling or preſſinef 
but if after tlie Firſt Pay, he muſt either with your Finger upon the fractured Pat du 
make no Extenſion at all, or at leaſt a very you do not perceive any nonnatural Cavity. ble- 
gentle one, for fear of an Influx of the Hu- Afperity, Prominency, or Incquality ; Wi Len 
mours, and an enſuing Inflammation. Thirdly, if the Pain is allayed, = Wi 
| —T e thet 

a 9 e Cut fn e Autry n — abo 

CHA b. IV. a. 

How” the fractured Parts of the Bones are to be retained, afier i bey have beef lc! 
ſet together. os nn e: 

4 TT 5 5 | ts | bn 

1 E Second Intention in the Cure of; rior: Veſſels do by Degrees dwindle away er 
= FraQures, is to preſerve the fractured into nothing); for which Reaſon it is tha ben 
Parts in their Poſition after Coaptation, the Roller is carried upwards. "2 I. 
which muſt be done by Deligation ; and is The Second Roller, which is as lonꝗ t661 
to be managed in ſuch a Manner, as both again as the former, he rolls about conta 255! 
to retain their united Parts, and to prevent to the Firſt ; as for Inſtance, if the Firſt bl y 
alſo Inflammation. ou . roll'd towards the Right, this mult be roll GUM ben. 

Hippocrates makes Uſe of Three Rollers towards the Left Hand; ſo that in caſe on 1! 

or Deligations made of Linen, tuch as is of the Muſcles ſhould by the Firſt Del1gal ene 
neither too thick nor too thin, Ieſt it ſhould © tion be drawn too much towards one sq bei. 
cither cauſe a Compreſſion, or elſe break or Part, it may be put backwards by e is ! 
aſunder. The Firſt Band or Roller he does Means of the Second Roller. er w. 
roll Three Times round the Fracture, then This Roller is to be roll'd but once roung sc 
he: rolls upward a good Way upon the af- about the Fracture, and afterwards t0 Jn "arid: 
| {Red Member, ſo as to make Three, Four, carried downwards, (in order to prels o mult 
or more Circumvolutions. the Humours that were flown to the Paß thor 

By rolling your Linen Roller Three before) by making Three, Four, or m0 ucts 
Times about, the Fracture is kept firm and Circumvolutions a good Way down Ul le 1 
{tezdy, and the Humours are check d, which Member, if Occaſion ſhall require. Fro + C. 
might cauſe an Inflammation, as well thoſe thence you muſt aſcend upwards ag in vi; 
that are flown that Way already, (for your Roller, paſs on with your en L. 9. 
which Reaſon Three Circumvolutions are Jution over and beyond the Fracture t 10 —_ 
ade about the fractured Part) as thoſe al- till you come tothe End of the Firſt Ro Wi : 0. 
{75 that might be apt to fall that Way, eſpe- where you mult alſo terminate the Seco = - b 0 
ally from the Parts above (for the infe- Roller. 1 i 5 FEI 
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This Roller (as I told you) is firſt roll d 
tout the Fracture, to preſs: out the Hu- 
-nours thence ; afterwards it is carried down- 
wards, to ſtop the Humours which might 
arlle from. the inferior Parts up to the Fra- 
dure, by reaſon of its Weakneſs, and be- 


zule t | * %. 
he Humours from the Parts above; for this 


-umyolutions, in order to bind it up where 


v01ut10ns. 


dure certain Pieces of Three or more dou- 


Length as far as the Rollers do reach, but ſo 


Medica, Chirurgica; Gt. 


here is great Fear of Defluctions of 


'Rexfon Hippocrates does not terminate his 
Roller below, but carries upwards by Cir- 


he former terminates, Theſe Two Rollers 
contribute more towards the preventing In- 
\mmation, than the keeping fteady of the 
picture, the Firſt requiring many Circum- | 
| | the Fracture) he always applies a Picce of 
This done, Hippocrates applies to the Fra- 


hle-folded Pieces of Cloth, of the ſame 


„ a 4 


$25 
the Fracture, and Three Times more about 
the upper Part of the Member; the Second, 
which is half as long again as the Firll, - 
begins at the Fracture, and is roll'd down- 
wards, and then upwards again, and ends 
at the ſuperior Part of the Member beyond 
the End of the Firſt Roller. Theſe are 
actually the Two Firſt Rollers of Hippocra- 
tes, Over theſe he applicd a broad Picce of 
Linen Cloth, cover'd with a little Cerote, - 
{0 as to reach over the beforeſaid Rollers, 
and to the oppoſite Part to that where the | 
Bone ſtands out, (for the fracturd Member 
will retain a Propenſity toward that Side to- 
wards which it was bent in the very Act of 


Three or more double-folded Cloth, dipp'd + 


alſo in Oll and Wine. x 


I ſometimes make Uſe of Linen Cloths, - 
ſometimes of Tow, which I dip in Red 
Auſtere Wine, when my Intention is tocor- 


narrow, that Five, Six, or perhaps more of 
thew, may be placed or adapted round 
about the Fracture. Theſe being covered 
with a moderate Quantity of Cerote, (for if 


roborate, or to prevent Inflammation, or 
elſe in the Whites of Eggs, when there is 
no great Pain, and I intend it only for the 


tick) are applied according to the Length 
of the Bone i about the fractured Part; ſo 
that there remain about the Space of One 


them, | | 
They are call'd Plagulæ and Splenia, from 
their oblong Figure, and ſerve inſtead of 


llay the Pain, by hindering the Compret- 
lon of the Rollers. 

Ihe Third Roller of Hippocrates is de- 
lened for to keep on theſe Plagulæ. The 


ls Roller is made upon the Fracture ; af- 
tr which, one of the Heads of this Roller 


mut wind your Rollers freighter about 
lar Part where the Fracture is, than in 


the Humours upon the fractured Part. 
Cala has left us another Method of ma- 
king Deligations: Firſt of all, 


m Oil and Wine; after which he makes 
Uſe of no leſs than Six Rollers ; The Firſt 
very ſhort, being roll d Three Tunes about 


rou put too much, it will melt; but not 


o& Two Fingers Breadth betwixt each of br. 5 N 
Circumvolution of the other Four Rollers, 


1rlutinating Remedies ; beſides that, they 


Reining or the Firſt Circumvolution of 


s carried upwards, and the other down- 
wards, *Tis further cbſervable, that you 


Ccrs, the better to prevent the Fluxion of 


£9. £10, he applies about the Fracture 
Pieces of Linen Cloths, dipp d 


keeping of the Fracture firm. 
Cel ſus does dip it in Wine, and in Ol. Roſ. 
for the moſt Part, viz. when there is great 
Pain; and after the Application of the 
broad Piece of Linen Cloth, he orders the - 


ſo as that the following be always roll'd 
contraryways to the preceding, that the 
Third terminates in the lower Part of the 
Member, but the other Three in the upper 
Part thereof. 

So that you ſee there js a Difference be- 
twixt Hippocrates's Bandage and that of 
Cel ſus; for the Firſt makes Ule of Three, 
but the latter of Six. Hippecrates uſes the 
Plag ulæ, and Celſus inſtead of theſe a broad 
Linen Cloth. The Firſt makes Uſe of Ce- 
rote, the latter of Wine and Oil. In caſe 
of great Pain, Cel ſuss Bandage ſeems to be 
molt proficuous ; but where is little or no 
Pain, that of Hippocrates is the belt; and 
is approved by the Authority Ke 
of Galen, Our modern Chirur- L. 6. c. 5. 
geons immediately bind up the 8 
fractured Part with a double-headed Rol- 
ler. 

The beſt Signs that your Deligation or- 
Bandage is made as it ought to be, are, hen 
the Patient is well able to bear it-; when it 
5 makes 
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626 Bibliotheca 
makes a. gentle Compreffion, ſo as both to 
contain and keep firm the fractured Part, 
and to preſs out the Humours. Beſides 
which,there are tome other Signs which don't 
appear till the next Day: For when the Pa- 
tient, that Day when the Bandage 1s made, 
finds it pretty ſtrait, and the next follow- 
ing Day there appears a lax, ſoft, and light 
Swelling, (viz. in the Hand, if the Fracture 
be in the Arm; of in the Foot, if it be in 
the Leg) you may then conclude your: Deli- 
gation to be good, it being a Sign that the 
Humours are preſſed out from the fractured 
Part: But if there appear either no Sweiling 
at all, or elſe a very great and hard Tu- 
mour the next Day (in the Hand or Foot) 
your Bandage. is not rightly made; for in 
the firtt Caſe it is not ſtrait enough to re- 
tata the fractured Part, and in the latter it 
is too trait, and will produce Inflamma- 
tion. 

On the Third Day of the irſt Dreſſing, 
Hippocrates looſens his Bandage or Rollers, 
becauſe by that Time they begin to be relaxed, 
which is one Reaſon why they muſt be o- 
pened. Another Reaſon is, becauſe in Fra- 
ctures the Patient is moſt frequently peſtered 
with intolerable Itching, cauſed by the Hu- 
mours and Vapours that are detained and 
rendered acrious by the Deligation. As this 
Itching oftentunes is followed by a painful 
Excoriation and Inflammation, then the 
Bandage muſt be taken off, and the Part 


Water, and bind it up again. 


we make uſe of the Ferule, as Hi 


a Compreſſion and Inflammation ; and there- 


Anatomiea, 
that is affected with the Itchinę be fa. 3 
with warm Water, to further he pe fomentel 


after which you may again- apply the Ban? 


dage an- 


Alter yeu have made a proper B I 
and the Itching is laid in the affected hie 9 
ber, you muſt keep it on without ſtirring it 
trom the Third to the Seventh Day, and on 


the Seventh open it again, bathe it in warm 


But now a- days, inſtead of the Plagule, 
- y 4 

calls them; inſtead whereof our C 6 4 
ons make Uſe of Splinters made. of thin f ,.. 
mels of Wood, ſuch as they make the cab. 
bards of Swords of, which they cover with 
Toe: Others make uſe of Paſtboard or thick 
Paper; Sqme of Splinters of Wood of the 
Thickneſs of a Finger. = 
Theſe Splinters are deſigned not only te 
keep-the fractured Part firm and ſteady, but 
alſo ſtrait. The-Paſtboard and thick Paper, 
if they be dip'd in Oil or Wine, will be 
pliable and adapt it ſelf to the Member; but 
the thick Wooden Splinters are apt to cauſe 


fore Hippocrates did not apply theſe till after 
the Seventh Day; becauſe before the Seventh WM 
Day the Indication of preventing laflamma- il 


N EN 


How to preſerve the true Tone 


1 E Third Intention of the Cure of 
the Fractures is, the Preſervation of 
the Subſtance of the Bone in its due 
Tone; for Nature, i. e. the natural Tempe- 
rament of the Bone, can't make a Reunion 
of the Bone unleis the Part be ſound. 

For conſidering that there is a Weakneſs 
in.the fractured Part, and that conſequentiy 
the Excremeits ot the Body are apt to ag 
that Way, and that alſo, by Reaſon of its 


weak Concoctuon, abundance of Excremente 


are ſeparated, which, can't be expetied ; aud 
that beſides all dus, in a fractured Bone, 
tho it be never fo well ſet, there Will re- 


CHAP. Y. 


tion was more urgent than that of retaining ly 

the Fracture, whereas the Contrary was to be n a 

obſerved after the Seventh Day. | 7 
| t 

. v. 

e e laſor 

bon, a 

| + Tits 

of the Subſtance of the Bone. E 
1 vid 

main certain {mall Caverns or Interſtices, to p 
which are afterwards filld with a Santes; be Fr; 
therefore, 1ſay, for the Preſervation of the 1.80 
Part . in its natural State, we ſtand in need of ms 
ſuch Medicaments as will dry up the Hu- ee. 
mours that are flown to that Part, and hin- it 
der the Influx. of the reſt, which, to be ſhort, M. 
are called Adſtriagents. — 
Of theſe, there are various Sorts in Uſe: WW): 
Hippocrates did ule Cerote, and after that WAN, : 
aultere Wine; Celſus, Linen Cloihs dipd in kl 


Oil and Wine. — 
Amaig the Moderns,ſome make uſe of Li- 


nen Cloths preſſed out of red auttere Wine i 
ane 


and ſome Toe inſtead of Linen alſo preſſed 
aut of Wine; ſore Oil and Wine together, 
and mix with them Powders of Bol. Armon. 


Sep. Drac. Myrtil. Bal auſt. Roſar. Rubr. equal 
Parts each. 


White of an Egg, which they lay over it 
with Toe, or a broad Piece of Linen Cloth. 
Others there are who mix the aforeſaid Pow- 
lers with the 
Wine, and apply 1t thus round about to the 
(tured Member, without either Tow or 
linen Cloths ; for when the White of the 
Fre is dry d, they adhere very cloſe to the 
Pt; and others bind Rollers over them 
ipd in red auſtere Wine to keep it on the 


beter. 
In Relation to the Uſe of theſe Remedies, 


mach (a ted intended; to wit, Firſt, to 
werent Inflammation: Secondly, to preſerve 
de true Tone- of the Subſtance of the 
tured Part; and Thirdly, to allay the 
hin, due Regard muſt alſo be had to the 
kilon of the Year, Habit of the Body, 
lee of the Patient, and the Magnitude of 

m—_—_ 

f therefore there be great Pain, the Cerote 
AY © Hippocrates ſpread upon a broad Linen 
Uh 1s very uſeful, and over this you mult 

Tl iy another Linen Cloth preſſed out of 
kl auſtere Wine, to prevent Inflammi- 
on. 

If the Cerote be made of Wax, and Ol. 
ly, vel Myrt. it will aſſwage the Pain by 
laſon of the Oil; and will prevent a Phleg- 
ton, and ſtrengthen the Fracture by Reaſon 
tits Adſtriction. 

there be but little Pain, it muſt never- 
ll! not be neglected, tho the main Intent 
Ito prevent the Phlegmon, and ſtrengthen 
Fache; and therefore we make uſe of 
LB. Wine, and Whites of Egs, where- 
u we mix the before-mentioned Powders 
he Conſiſtency of a Honey, and then ap- 
, it either with a Linen Cloth or with 

. 
but incaſe there be no Pain at all, we ap- 
all our Endeavours to prevent Inflamma- 
n, and ſtrengthening the Fracture, and 
ore we leave the- Gil out. If there be 


Rn; 
gt 
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Nfeꝛica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


Others, beſides theſe Powders, beat up the 


Whites of Eggs and red auſtere 


jou muſt conſider the different Ends for 


RY 5 ; N 
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a ſtrong Habit of Body in the Summer Sca- 
ſon, and a large Fracture, we mix the be- 
foreſaid adſtringent Powders with the Whites 
of Eggs, and add Cort. Granat. Gall. immatur. 


Succ. Hypociſtid. and apply them with Stupes, 
and over them a broad Linen Cloth preſſed 
out of Wine, or in caſe you don't care for 
fo many Linen Cloths, you may preſs the 
Firſt and Second Roller out of red Wine, and 


then bind up the Fracture with them. 
By the Means of theſe Remedies you may 


reſerve the Tone of the Subſtance of the 
art, which muſt alt of them be applied be- 


fore you make your Bandage. 


After the Deligation, you muſt take Care 
alſo of the due Poſition of the affected Mem- 


ber. This, according to Hippocrates, muſt be 


laid ſoft, that no Pain may be raiſed by 
Compfreſſion; it muſt be even, that it may 

"a Diſtortion; it muſt be laid ſome- 
bitch, ad keep the Humours from fal- 


caule 
what 


JJ SR 
For this Reaſon'-1t is that our Chirurge- 


ons lay the fractured Member- in a Bed, and 


tie it up in a ſoft Pillow or Coverture ; or 


they take a Piece of Paſtboard, and make it 
up hollow in the Shape of a Pipe, which 
they cover with Tow on the Inſide ; and this 
they apply about the Gubitus, or any other 
fractured Bones, where the Patient is not 
obliged to keep his Bed. But when the Pa- 
tient muſt be detained in Bed, nothing is 
more proper than to cauſe a Kind of a 
Wooden Caſe to be made of thin Boards, and 
ſtuff it up every where with Tow or 


Wool. 


You muſt in the Poſtion of the fractured 
Member, as well as in the Extenſion and De- 
Iigation of it, have due Regard to the true 


Figure of the Member; whereby you will 
prevent Pain, and keep the Muſcles entire 
on both Sides. This is the middle Figure, 
or that Poſition wherein each Member (tands 


or lies wliem we are idle: As for Inſtance, tlie 


angular Figure ii the Cubitus, the Grait in 


the Carpus, Cc. being an intermedions Po- 
fition betw1kt the extreine Motions of eacty + 


Member. Unleſs you be careful in obſcr- 


ving this Poſttion, the Member iwill' grove - 


painful oom after. 
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5 the Fractures, is the Generation of the 
Cullus; and this muſt be done ſo ſoon as the 
Inflammation is ceaſed, which is moſt com- 
monly about the Seventh Day; but ſome- 
times ſooner, ſometimes later, according to 
the Magnitude of the Fracture, the Seaſon of 
the Year, Age and Habit of the Body of the 
Patient. For whilſt you ſtand as yet in Fear 
of any Defluctions, tis in vain to endeavour 
the Generation of the Callus, becauſe if Na- 
ture be out of Order, ſhe can't attend the 
Generation of a Callxs. . 

The Callas is produced by the Nouriſh- 
-ment of the Bone, which breaking forth by 
Way of Exſudation thro the Extremities of 
the Fracture, is concreted about the broken 
Part. Thus, tho' it be actually no Bone, it 
is fo hard, that in caſe the fame Bone happen 
to ſuffer a Second Fracture, it will fooner 
break in another Part than in that where the 
Callus is tettled. 

So that here you have Two Indications; 
Fir}, That there may be a due Supply of 
Matter fitted for a Callas; and Secondly, that 
it may not be waſhed from the Edges of the 
Fractured Bone, or be thruſt outward. 
As to the Matter of the Callus, the Patient 
ought to feed upon incraſſating Meats, and 
inch as are viicid ; as boil'd Wheat, Heads, 
Feet, and Tripe of Veal and Mutton, Cow- 
heels, and fſuch-like. He muſt alſo drink 
red and thick Wines, becauſe Liberty of 
Diet is very proficuous in this Caſe. 

Lou may order alto certain internal Me- 
dicaments, ſuch as are ſaid to have a Vertue 
of producing a Callns ; as the Juice of the 
Primula veris taken for many Days ſucceſ- 
ively, the Powder of the Root of Agrimo- 
3 in Wine, or its Juice taken by it 
lelf. 5 

External Applications, ſuch as have an 
emplaſtick Vertue, muſt not be neglected. 
Thus we make an Emplailter of Farin. Vola- 
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Of the Generation of the Callus in Fracłures. 


HE Fourth Intention in the Cure of til. and Album Ovi for Women and Ch N : 
dren ; but for the Uſe of adult Perſons y( 7 


P. VI. 


may prepare the following Emplaifter, + 

Rs. Boli Armen, Thuris, Myrrhe A 
Acacie, Tragacanthe, Ladani, Gallarum * 
cum, Coreſſ, ana Part. equal. in Pollin 2 
_ cum Album Ovi, and a little Fariz 
atil. 

We make uſe alſo of the Decoct. Gra 
& Felior. Myriill. Rad. Ulmi, Rad. & 
Fraxin. Succ. Vitis, Alb. &c. With oa 
you may embrocate, after you have ta 
off the Bandage, before you apply the BY 
plaiſter again. 1 

Among other Remedies, our Chirurged 
make uſe, in theſe Caſes, of the Expl. a 
rum, and of the Oxycrocemm, during WM 
Winter, Spring, and Autumn Seaſons, K 
cauſe they are hot; but of the Diapalma Ml 
the Summer Time. = 

To prevent the Matter which is to pil 
duce the Callus from being thruſt outwai 
you mult alter your Bandage; for now ii 
no more Time to make your Deligation 
as to preſs out the Humours, but to rei 
them, in order to their Concretion at 
Fracture, 5 415 

Hence it is, that you muſt not open y 
Dreſſing or Bandage fo often as before, Wl 
only once in Five Days. You muſt 
relax your Circumvolutions, tho the FM 
Dreſſings need not: be kept on ſo long, ol 
ſo you may have an Opportunity of {cali 
how the Calls does proceed; whether it 
ſo big, and ſuch as you would will 
ſhould be, and how you ought to mani 
your Point, when the Callus is either W 
big or too little, ſhall be ſhewn hereaftcigh 

In Fractures that are made according 
the Length of the Bone, the Cure is W 
ſame as in tranſverſe Fractures ; with 
Difference only, That you muſt make cul 
Bandage more ſtrait. 
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Of the Symptoms that attend Fraiures. 


| WE are now come to the Fifth Inten- 
W tion of the Cure of Fractures, which 
i to correct ſuch ill Symptoms as uſually 
tend Fractures, and retard their Cure. 
Theſe are, Pain, Inflammation, Itching , 
| fxcoriation, a Callus bigger or leſſer than it 
acht to be, a Weakneſs of the Member, 
i Atrophia, in the fame a depraved Figure, 
;Gangrene, and a Wound. 
If there be much Pain, you muſt aſlwage 
by Anodyne Remedics ; as Wool infuſed 
n Oil and Vinegar, mix'd and boil'd toge- 


of Of. Rof. and applied to it; by an Un- 
Gon of Os. Chamæm. &. Lumbricor. over 
which you mult lay a Linen Cloth dip'd in 
iel auſtere Wine; all which mult be ap- 
plied warm. Hippocrates preſcribes an excel- 


U. A, You may foment it alſo with a 
unge preſſed out of a Decoction of Malva 
and Chamæm. 5 Nah 

We told you before, that you mult pre- 
rent Inflammations ; but if there be an In- 

tkmmation already, you mult apply the 
flowing Remedy: 
As. Rad. Althee, Flor. Chamæm. Violar. 
4 Unc. j. contuſis & coltis in Aqua ; adde 
Feine Hordei, Unc. iv. Sapæ Unc. 113. Ol. Roſe 
Vil, ana Unc. iij. Vini nigr. aut Ag. Hord. 
g. Miſce, pro Cataplaſmate. 

In Cafe there be an Exceſs of Heat : 

Rs. Fol. violar. balanſt. Plantag. ana Unc. j f 
Hur. Chamæm. Unc. j. deceg. in Aqua, & cum 
01. Roſ. & Chamæm. equal. Part. ſimul miſtis, 
ft Cataplaſma. 


clination, you may make uſe of a Fo- 
mentation made of Chamemil Flowers and 
betony boiled in White Wine; or elſe, of Ro- 
ls and Chamemil boi led in the ſame Manner. 
If the Part be affected with Itching, by 
afon of the Detention of the Humours, 
be 1t with warm Water, in order to open 
lhe Pores, and diſperſe the Vapours and fla- 
lent Humours : Or elſe, you may foment 
be. Place with a Spunge preſſed out of 


4 


drying and refrigerant Medicaments. 


fr by the Help of a Spunge preſſed out 


nt Cerote, eſpecially if it be made with 


In Caſe the Inflammation is in a State of 


warm Water. Sea-Water may be made uſe 
of in the ſame Manner, which cleanſes 
and opens the Pores, by Reaſon of the Salt 
wherewith it is impregnated. rt, 

If you neglect to take this Itching in 
Time, it will end in a painful Excoriation 
and ſometimes alſo in an Inflammation. 
This you muſt endeavour to remedy by 
therefore it happen in the Summer-time, the 
Ungaentum de Ceruſſa will be very uſeful; 
but if it he in the Heat of the Summer, 
you may uſe the Ungaentum de Ceruſſa Cam- 
phoratum. If it be in the Summer, and a 
Body of a very hot Conſtitution, the Un- 
guentum Populeon is very proper; as allo that 
called the Linimentum Simplex freſh made. 
At other Seaſons of the Year, the Ungauen- 
tum e Lithargiro, and the Unguentum de Mt- 
nio, are very uſeful. All theſe are drying 
and refrigerant Remedies, but differ only 
in Degrees. | | 
The Callas is ſometimes leſſer, and at other 
Times bigger than it ought to be. The 
Signs of a Callas, when tis too little, are, 
that the affected Part moves but very weak- 
ly; and when you put your Finger exactly 
upon the fractured Part, you will either 
feel nothing at all, or elſe very little of 2 
Callus. The Reaſon of it is, becauſe the 
Patient has been kept to a too ſlender Diet, 
and has fed upon ſuch Meats as were neither 
viſcid nor thickening ; as alſo, becauſe the 
Bandage has been made and kept too ſtreight. 
You mult therefore endeavour its Increaſe by 
a more plentiful Diet. You muſtrelax your 
Deligation, and moderate your adſtringent 
Applications. You may endeavour to at- 
tract or draw the Humours thither by ba- 
thing it with warm Water; but let it not 
be too warm, leſt the Humours ſhould e- 
vaporate again, till the Part begins to be 
red, and begin to ſwell, for then it is Time 
to deſiſt. | b 
If the Call be overgrown, you may diſ- 
cover it by Contact; for if you preſs upon 
the muſculous or nervous Parts, 1t will be 
| 2 22 paiu- 
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painſul, and the Part will be render'd unfit 
for Motion, by Reaſon of the Pain and 
Compreſhon. In this Caſe you muſt take a 
quite contrary Courſe to what has been 
mentioned 1n the former, in relation to the 
Diet, the Bandage, &c. This done, you 
muſt endeavour to ſoften and digeſt the 
Callus with Emplaſters made with the Roots 
of Althea and the Leaves of Mal da and 
Alelilot, boild in Water with the Fat of a 
Duck: But before you apply this Emplaſter, 
you may bathe it with the {ime Decoction. 
After Emollition, you may bathe it alſo 
with Water, in which have been boil'd Be- 
tonicæ Scabioſa, Scordium, and Parietariu, which 
you muſt continue fo Fong till the Part be- 
comes red and ſwell'd, as alſo till it falls 
down again, and is corrupted. 

If there be a Gangrene, you muſt waſh 
and bathe the Part immediately with a 
Liæivium, in which have been boit'd Scor- 
dium and Plantain; after which, apply an 
Emplaſter made of Farin. Lupinor. Pulv. 
Scord. & Oxymel, cum Medic. Lixivio. 

If you obſerve an Atrophia, or extraordi- 
nary Leanneſs remaining in the affected Mem- 
ber, occaſioned either by the too ſtreight Deli- 
gations, or exceſſive Bathing, or Motion, or 
of his Diet, the Patient muſt be order'd a 
more liberal Diet: After which you muſt 
adminiſter Bathings with River-Water, in 


which if you order a good Quantity of 


Meat to be boiled, it will be the more effi- 
cacious. You may alſo apply a Pitch- 
Plaiſter, ſpread upon a hard or ſtiff Piece 
of Cloth, and then pull it off haſtily, 
which will cauſe a Pain by its firm Adhe- 
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N the Fractures with Wounds, the Bone 
is either laid bare or not. Beſides which, 
ſometimes there is Reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
a Piece or Shiver of the fractured Bone is 
broken off, and ſometimes not. We will 
in the Firſt Place treat of that Fracture with 
a Wound, where neither the Bone is bared, 


neither is there any Suſpicion of a Shiver 


being ſeparated or to come off. 


5 : . . 0 — . 9 $ A 
Of the Cure of the Fractures with Wounds, in which neither the Bone is bared, 
nor any Shiver of the Bone broker off. J 


Anatomica, 
rence to the Hair, and this Pain will attr,a 
Nouriſhment to the affected Member. 0 Nez 
may allo bathe it with warm Water. Kone 
It otten happens, that after a Fracture i. tl 
cured, the Member nevertheleis remains dogeth 
diſtorted or depraved in its Figure, bec ue bind 
the Bones were not well ſer together. Thiel Aft 
is occaſioned either by the Ignorance of the de Tt 
Chirurgeon, or the diſorderly Motions oY Fourt! 
the Patient, or ſome Detect in the Deliga- me 
Hons: | —_ : w 
If ths Disfigurement of the Member bel nie: 
not exceſſive, or not very inconvenient il up, al 
Reſpect to its Motion or Functions, the Pa- rag 
tient hid better acquieſce, and reſt conten- ent! 
ted with his Lot. And even in caſe this de- * rep 
praved Figure in the Member be confider. in uU 
ble, and at the fame Time the Patient bel un 
well advanced in Years, and weak, the C- 0 ! 
lus of an old Standing, and the Fracture inf before. 
one of the large Bones, the beſt Advice I For 
can give him, is to re ft {atisfied under his bu 
Misfortune 9 df the 
But in caſe the Patient be young, of a er, 
robuſt Conſtitution, the Calla freth, andi lines 
the fractured Bone but ſmall, the only Way If U 
is to break the Callus afreſh ; but before you luſme 
go about it, you muſt for many Days toge- d 
ther as much as is poſſible endeavour the lich 
mollifying of the Callus with the Decoction MW lippd 
of Althea, Malva, Far. Cicutæ, Cc. vou ltd 
may allo apply the Empl. e Fol. Cicutæ, cum I , 
Axang. Porcin, After which you muſt break Uo Ul 
the Callus afreſh, either with your Hands, — 
or if it be too hard, with an Inſtrument, 
and then heal it up again, as has been fail 
betore. 3 (f : 
| BY t 
=_ 
s ad. 
is bone, 
In the Cure of this Fracture, due Regard WM on 
mult be had, as well to the Indication of the Ned 1 
Wound as of the Fracture, and that altcr- bb 0 
natively. 4 — = 
Firſt of all then, you muſt attempt the On 
Coaptation of the Bones by Extenſion, as 1 
has been ſhewn before in the Firſt Inten- y 
tion of the Fractures "oy 


Next 


Next to this, a Reſpect mult be had to tlie 
econd and Third Intention of the Wounds, 
„ the Lips of the Wounds muſt be brought 
pgether, and retained either by Suture or 
dage. | 8 | 
oe this you muſt endeavour to ſatisfy 
he Third Indication of Fractures, and the 
fourth of the Wounds, i. e. to preſerve the 
que Tone of the Subſtance of the fractur'd 
d wounded Part, by applying proper Re- 
nedies over the Wound after it is ſtitch d 
w, and the Fracture reduced, ſuch as will 
wage the Pain, if there be any, and pre- 
rent Inflammation, i. e. ſuch as will hinder 
« repel the Influx of the Humours, or elſe 
iy up and preis them out; ſuch are the 
ltringent and agglutinative Remedies : 
or which, we have ſpoken more at large 
before, Fe ” 

For the preſent, if there be great Pain, 
row may make Uſe, in the Winter Seaſon, 
of the Pitch'd Cerote; if it be in the Sum- 
mer, of the Ceratum Roſaceum; and at other 
Times, of the Ceratum Simplex. 

If there be no great Cure, your main 
Buſinets muſt be to ſtrengthen the Fracture, 
ind prevent Inflammation: To anſwer 
which Intentions, you muſt apply Stupes 
lipp'd in Whites of Eggs, or a Linen Cloth 
ets'd out of Red Wine and Ol. Roſ. 

If there be no Pain at all, you may apply 
uo the before-mentioned adſtringent Pow- 
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ders, mixd witli well-beaten Whites of 
Eggs. 
This done, you muſt proceed to the Deli- 
gation of the Fracture. And here it is ob- 
icrvable, that your Rollers muſt be both 
broader and ſofter than thoſe made Uſe of 
in Fractures without Wounds, that fo they 


may be capable of containing the Lips of 
the Wound on both Sides, and keep them 


_ cloſe together, without cauſing a Compreſ- 


ſion upon them. Neither muſt the Rollers 
be tied ſo ſtreight as if there were no Wound, 
leſt by the Compreſſion of the Wound, 
great Pain and a Phlegmon ſhould ariſe. 
Hence it is, that both Hippocrates and Cel ſus 
make a great many Circumvolutions, be- 
cauſe it is much ſafer to make many Wind- 
ings, than to ſtreighten the Bandage at 


I ONCce, / | 


Your Bandage muſt be opened once 
every Third Day, and not to be made 


ſtreight, as long as there is any Fear of In- 


flammation. a 
The Ferale, or Splinters, muſt not be 
mage Ule of in this Cale, for fear they 


ſhould cauſe a Compreſſion upon the 


Wound ; and therefore, in caſe we are 
obliged to apply them, they muſt not be 
placed upon the Wound ; but in this Caſe 
it is much better to make Ule in their Stead 
of many Rollers. Ceſzs's Deligation with 
Six Rollers is molt proper here. 


— 
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Of Fracłure with a Wound, in which the Bone is not bared, and yet we 
ſuſpect a Piece of the Bone to be ſeparated or come forth. 


BY the Separation of a Bone we under- 
= Rand, when a Part or Piece of a Bone 
s added or diſunited from the reſt of the 
bone, and is thruſt outward by Nature. 
ths may happen, Firſt, when a Bone is 
ied up, or dwindled away by an old Ul- 
Gr, tor then that Part which is dried 
b ſeparated from the reſt, and an Abſceſſion 
« Exfoliation of the Bone will enſue. 

This may happen allo without a Fracture, 
& in Fitula's and old Ulcers, where the 
Same by its long Continuance upon the 
due cauſes a Corruption in the Bone. 


4 


This Exfoliation happens ſometimes alſo 
in {light Fractures, by reaſon of the Quan- 
tity of the Sanies : Secondly, there happens 
alto a Separation in the Bone, when, thro' 
the Violence of the Fracture, a Piece of the 
Bone is either quite ſeparated from the reſt, 
or elſe is ſo much bruiſed by the Concul- 
_ that it is very ncar ſeparated ſrom the 
reſt. 

The Cauſes therefore are, either ſome ex- 
ternal Violence or Force, or elſe a Corrup- 
tion of the Bone, ariſing either from a Sa- 
nies that has lain too long upon the Bone, 

222 2 or 
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or elſe from the Alteration of the external 


Air, which is apt to corrupt the Bones, and 
to introduce a great Alteration in their na- 


* tural Temperature. 


There are many Signs which forebode the 
Separation of a Piece of a Bone. | 
Fir/?, there is a greater Quantity of Sanies 


than what 1s ſuitable to the Bigneſs of the 


Wound; which ſhews, that there is a Cor- 
ruption in the Bone, and that conſequently 
there will be a Separation. 
Secondly, the Wound ſeems always to en- 
deavour an Excretion ; whence it 1s, that 
the Lips of the Wound will not keep toge- 
ther, but rather draw inwards ; and if the 


Patient makes an exact Obſervation, he will 


find ſome Motion or Irritation in tlie inner- 
moſt Part of the Wound. 

Thirdly, if the Bones are deprived of their 
true Conformation ; for then, by reaſon of 
the Sanies which lies there, and corrupts the 
Bone, ſome Part of it muſt be caſt oft. 

Foarthly, if the Bone be quite bared of 
the Fleſh, a Separation muſt of Neceſfity 
enſue, becauſe it is deprived of its conſtant 
Supply of Nouriſhment, for the Veins and 
Arteries do now no more ſtretch to the 
bared Part; and the Bone will alſo ſuffer a 
Corruption, by its being expoſed. to the ex- 
ternal Air. | 

Fifthly, if there be any ſpongeous Fleth 
growing on the Lips of the Wound, it will 
not: admit of a Cure ; for Nature never 
heals up a Wound as Jong as there is any 
extraneous Body within it, and this will 
conſequently cauſe a Separation in the 
Bone. 

As to what relates to the Cure, if the 
Piece of the Bone is quite ſeparated from 
the reſt, fo as to fall and lay looſe within 

the Wound, you muſt take Hold of it, and 
draw 1t out with a Pair of Pincers. Butin 
Caſe a Shiver or Piece of a Bone be divided 
from the reſt by a Fiſſure on all Sides, yet 
10 as to remain {till in its Place, this, be- 
cauſe it can never be reconlolidated, muſt 
alſo be taken out, provided it may be done 
without great Violence; but in caſe it is 
not to be done without it, it mult be let 
alone, becauſe it would occaſion a Fever, 


Pain, Inflammation, Convulſions, and the 


Ticer might perhaps turn fiſtulous; for by 
tlc violent Extraction of the Piece of the 
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nevertheleſs ſtitch up the Wound; for Nas 


Bone, the Cavity would be filld with , 
Sanies, which by its Corroſion would hi 
der the Generation of the Fleſh. In this 
Cafe, it is the ſafeſt Way to leave this Ex 
pulſion to Nature, which by Degrees wif 
progenerate new: Fleſh at the Edges of th 


{ound Part of the Bone; and this will ma tt. 
the Bone to caſt off, as has been obſerved ii J 
the Wounds of the Head! = fi 
_ Tis further to be conſidered, whether this! 
Piece of the Bone that is to come off U op. 
large or ſmall, which you may gueſs at H 
the before- mentioned Signs, according a 58 
they are more or leſs remiſs. Thus if th k 
Suppuration comes on but lowly, if the . 
be a great Quantity of Sanies, and mu v 
ſpongeous Fleſh, you may conclude H #' 
Piece of the Bone to be pretty large; but ii mu 
the contrary happens, you may judge it tl vun 
be but ſmall. Hippocrates has left us Dire ber 
ctions for the Cure of either of them. Wil 
If the ſeparated Piece of the Bone be ſup "ic 
poſed to be but ſmall, Care mult be take 9 
that the Matter be not detained within n 1 
Wound, and the ſound Bone be corrupted * '« 
You muſt therefore endeavour the diſcharif ole 
ging of the Matter; but this muſt not bY ſemi 
attempted by Expreſſion, by Means of Th 
ſtreight Bandages or Rollers, (as in the Fra kat 
ctures without Wounds) for this would (0 be 
produce Pain and Inflammation; but youl quilt 
muſt give it Vent in ſuch a Manner, tha be 
of its own Accord it may diſcharge it {el 40 
out of the Wound. | —_ Aale 
The Second Intention is, to further th Fro 
Separation of the Bone, which in the {mal 3 
ler Bones muſt be left to Nature, but in th I 
larger muſt be furthered by the Help of pra vil 
per Remedies or Applications. 2 0 Y 
Hippocrates recommends looſe Bandage 4 a 
and otten repeated, left the purulent Matte ta 
ſhould be detained within, which muſt hav ape 
Vent given it for its Diſcharge: For tl a; 
Reaſon alſo, and to prevent Compreſſhongl th 
he does not make Uſe of the Ferna off 0 
Splinters, which would cauſe Pain: Tu whe 


reſt he leaves to Nature. — 
'Tis farther obſervable, that though yo! 1 
expect a Separation of the Bone, you mu 


ture will-not endeavour the healing of tn 
Wound in that Part where the Bone 15 1% 


ſeparated. alſo ſtrengthen th 
be ſeparated, You may kalle Fracture 


re 
, — * * * 
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ire, by the Application of ſeveral Rol- 
** Ls been {aid before. If you ex- 
da large Piece to be ſeparated, the Cure 
rs from the preceding in Two Things; 
vr you muſt make Uſe both of proper Me- 
rcaments, and of a peculiar Way of Deli- 


tion. 2 Fe . . 
"The Indications are, not to detain or in- 


wept the purulent Matter, but to further 


is Diſcharge ; to ſtrengthen the Fracture; 
pptevent Inflammation; to take Care not 
p cauſe Pain; and laſtly, to promote the 
Fnration of the Bone as ſoon as may 
10 anſwer all theſe Intentions, in reſpect 
p Deligation, you muſt make ſeveral Pla- 
ple of Linen Cloth fixed together, Theſe 
miſt be of ſuch a Length, as to reach once 
rund the Member, Tor if they were 
horter, they would not keep the Fracture 
fm and ſtable) but not ſo long as to go 
mice about it, (for if they are too long, 
they would only prove incommodious when 
jou are to renew your Dreſſings) in order 


v retain the Fracture, and that fo, by 
boſening the Two Heads, the Wound may. 


tmewed without ſtirring the Member. 

The Breadth of theſe Plagulæ mult be at 
kaſt half an Hand, but in the main ſuch as 
bo be able to comprehend as much as is re- 
quſite the Lips of the Wound. They are 


v be applied ſo from both Ends, that they 


my decuſſate one another in Form of a 
Loſs, or that they may decuflate on the 
opoſite Part at a ſmall! Diſtance from their 
litremities, : 

There muſt be as many of theſe Plagulæ 
Bare 1ccc ſſary, that no vacant Space be left 
ws; them ; for I {peak it upon my own 


trated Experience, that it is much better 


b mike Ute of more than of too few of 
lem, for the ſtrengthening of the Fracture; 
you mult take Care not to apply ſo ma- 
IJ of tbem, as to cauſe thereby a Compreſ- 
0 upon the Part. ; 

They mult be dipp'd in Red Wine that 
tuck and auſtere, and then they will flick 


the better, and are good to prevent Inflam- ' 
mation, as alſo to preſerve the Tone of the” 
Subſtance of the Part: Upon which Account 
it is, as alſo to prevent a Phl:gmon, that Ga- 


len not only dips the Plagulæ in Wine, but 


alſo bathes the Part for a whole Day and 
Night, or elſe applies Linen Cloths and 
Spunges dipp'd in Wine. 

But before you apply theſe Plagulæ, tis 
neceſlary you ſhould make an Application 
of certain Medicaments, by Means whereof 
you may in the Beginning, i. e. as long as 


the Inflammation does continue, both aſ- 


{wage the Pain, and check the Inflamma- 
tion; as the Ceratam Roſatum, or the Cera- 
tum Picatum ; eipecially at that Time when- 
the Suppuration is at Hand, for it prevents 
a Phlegmon, by furthering Concoction and 
Suppuration; for When the Matter is once 
brought to a Suppuration, there is no Dan- 
ger of any ſiniſter Accidents ; but if other- 
wiſe, you muſt expect Pains, and ſometimes - 
Convulſions. Hippocrates did ſometimes 
make Ute of Linen Cloths dipp'd in Wine- 
and Oil mix'd together. 

The Time of Inflammation being over, . 
you muſt make it your main Endeavour to 


accelerate the thruſting out of the ſeparated 


Piece of Bone as ſoon as may be, which, 
though it be the Work of Nature, yet may 
be promoted by proper Medicaments, ſuch - 
as are hot, as old Oil, yellow Wax, Sordities 
Vaſorum Apum ad Ignem liquata, mix'd with 
Euphorb. part j. Tithywolli, part. ij. Ariſto- 
loch. part iij. 

This Medicament is to be made Uſe of 
in the Winter in adult and robuſt Perſons; 
But in other Seaſons of the Year, in other 
Conſtitutions, the Ammoniacum and Bdel- 


liam, diſſolved in Ol. Lilior. are profi- 


cuous. 

The Aſhes of Earth-Worms are ſaid to 
extract the ſeparated Pieces of Bones, by a 
certain occult Quality. You muit mix them 
with Honey, and ſo apply them. The Ce- 
ratum Sacrum will allo extract the Bones by 
its Heat. | 
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Of the Fradlure with a Wound, when the Bone is bare E 

_ | $0 a FT pole 
1 VI EN the Bone is bared, you muſt endeavour its Reſtituti 2 M 
| keep the Air from it, to prevent its Extenſion, which is n _ 
Corruption : Therefore if the bared Bone is to leave ſuch a Bone unreduced ae yl 
not thruſted out of the Wound, it muſt zard the Patient's Life by too viol nr, 
OTE : 7 8 4 muſt not be done with tenſion. nn ut 
"Mergcnts, which will irritate and caule But in caſe, after v ll 
Pain, nor with Lenients and oily Remedies, the Bone, it will 1 wa 6 75 ae 
which will make it putrid, but with its na- to its proper Place without an exceſſi : B 
tural Tegument, -viz. the Skin. You mutt tenſion, ſo that by the Overſtretchin | of =” 
therefore draw and keep the Lips of the Fibres there mul needs . E ae 
Wound together by Sutures, and then com- Paine, which threaten Convulſions = 1 ter | 
bw the Cure as in ſimple Fractures with a Cale, I ſay, Hippocrates adviſes us to end =O 
ound. 8 | | vour the ReduSion of the Two fraturMl 1 
But in caſe the bared Bone be thruſt out Extremities of the Bone as much as poſſiui * 
of the Wound, if you can reduce it into its we can, and then to put certain Pieces th 
proper Cavity by a moderate Extenſion, you thin Iron Plates betwixt theſe Ends of i The 
muſt then ſfitch up the Wound as before- broken Bone, in the Nature of Wedges, 11 
laid; but if it be thruſt out ſo far, that it which Means, fays he, we may make! i ft 
cannot be reſtored into its proper Place with- ſtronger Extenſion in the Bone than in i le 
out great Violence, then you muſt cut off a Muſcles, and fo accomplith their Reducti leo 
Piece of that Bone by Means of a Saw, without offering any great Violence to t 
File, or ſome other Inſtrument, and then Mulcles by their too violent Extenfion, Ml a 
| | _ ( 
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Of the. Definition, Differences, Canſes, and Signs of Luxations in General 


UE call that a Luxation or Diſiocation, 

when the Head of a Joint ſlips or falls 

2 of its proper Cavity or Place into ano- 
er. 

For every Articulation that is deſigned 
for Motion, conſiſts of the Head of a Bone, 
and a Sinus or Cavity. 

As to the Heads of the Bones, it is to be 
obſerved, that thoſe that have very round 
Heads, are adapted to all Sorts of Motions, 
as in the Femur, the Humerus. 

As to the Sinus or Cavity, that ſuch Bones 
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as have very deep Cavities, as the Os C 
dicis, are not very ſubject to Luxations ; bull 
the contrary is obſerved in thoſe that hall 
only a flat Cavity, as in the Scapula. WW 

That theſe Heads might be the better ra 
tained, and kept from flipping out of thi 
Cavities, they are provided alſo with ce 
tain Ligaments, ſome of which are orbiculll; 
lar, which incircle the Heads and Caviihl 
in all the Joints; others are round, and al 
placed in thoſe Joints only which are d. 


* 2 
4 8 
N 8 


ligned for ſtrong Motions, as in that of 4 4 


EY 
2 10 
2 


3 noris, in the Knee: Theſe ariſe from 
* ; (ec Cavity, and are inſerted into the 


| . Joints therefore that are provided 
n boch theſe Sorts of Ligaments, and 
WI: aho that have only the orbicular Liga- 
, but 10 as to be cloſely incircled by it, 
ot very fubject to Luxations. 
lere is befides theſe a certain undtuous 
= jou Humour Jodged within the 
ic, which prevents the Bones being 
a up and overheated in their continual 
bons. : 
There are Three Sorts of Luxations ; the 
e, when there is an Opening or Sepa- 
To betwirxt Bones that were joined toge- 
r betore, which may happen in Three 
be, 14. when the broad Bone of the 
N kyle recedes from the Os Humeri, the Ra- 
NS from the Cubitus, and the Perone from 
os i | 
5e Second Sort is, when there happens 
OT. Eongation of the Bones, occaſioned by 
Litnels, Relaxation, and Diſtenſion of 
|: ligaments; fo that though the Head of 
Yo r bone be a little removed out of its Cavi- 
rs nevertheleſs not quite diſlocated, 
ad may eaſily ſuffer a Diſlocation. This 
aof Luxation J have often taken No- 
WW i of in Beggars, in the Gow and the 


nu 
SS lic Third Sort is what is properly call' 
bunu, to wit, when the Head of a 
ae lips or talls out of its proper Cavity; 
WJ in this Sort of Luxation there is no 
u Difference but what is taken from its 
bues. | 
MY | llicrcfore the Head of a Bone is fully 
WH" wholly forced or fallen out of its Ca- 
us call'd a Diſlocation; but if only 
un, it is call'd a Diſtortion. | 
le joints of the Cubit, of the. Hands, 
Ts For, and Fingers, are ſubject to both 
WJ": of thcle Luxations ; but the compleat 
anon alone belongs only to the Os Fe- 
and the Humerus. This is owing to 
JT otundicy of their Heads, and the Slen- 
ic of the Bones of their Caviries : 
ce dit is, that their Heads at once 
upon chele Edges or Brows, and 0 
qe eicher all at once, or elſe fall back 


uso the Cavity: Though Hippocrates 


Medica, Chirurgica; Gr. 5 3 3 


tells us, that there are alſo Degrees of Luxa- 


tions in the Fmur aud Humerus. 
This compleit Sort of Euxation may hap- 


pen Four different Ways, to wit, either 


upwards or downwards, or elte to the 


Right and Left; unto which Galen adds al- 


io backwards or forwards : But a Bone can- 
not iuftcr a Diſlocation either forwards or 
backwards, becauſe on the hind Part there 
js a Bone that is immovea ble, upon whicty 


the Member docs reſt, and which reſiſts the 


Comprefſion of the Bone whilſt it is moving; 


and on the fore Part there is allo a Bone“ 


fix'l, upon which the Member moves. 


One Sort of Luxations proceeds only- 
from internal Cauſes, viz. from ſuch Hu- 


mours as induce an Emollition and Relaxa- 


tion in the Ligainents ; Bur the other Two, 


to wit, the compleat and 1icompieat Luxa- 


tions, may 3rile either from uncryal Cauſes, 


viz. from the Influx of Humours upon the 
Joints, which by Degrees fill up the Cavi- 
ties, and fo thruſt the Head of ile Bone out 


of its Seat, or elle from external, when the 


Bone ſuffers a Diſlocation by ſome externa! 


Force or Violence, as by Leaping, Falling, . 


Over-running, Cc. Theie Luxations ariſing 


from an external Cauſe, are to be the Sub- 


ject of our pretent Diſcourie. 


There are various Sigus by which we may 


diſcover the Luxations of the Joints. 
Firjt, if the Joints loſe their Mot ions, for 
unleis the Motioi:s of the joint do ceaſe, 


there is no actual Luxation, though there 
may be a Suipicion ot One: But this Sign 


is not fufficient alone; and therc tore, 


The Second Sign ie, a certain Hollowneis“ 


or Cavity in a Place where there was none 
before; and on the comraty, a Promuency 
on the oppoſite Part : For there 1s always a 


Tumour on that Side where the Bowie thrult 
out, and a Cavity in that Part from whence 


it is receded. This Sign is beſt ditcoveret 


by the Sight and Touch, and beſt of all in 
thoſe Joints which are naturally not much.. 
covered with Fleth, or elle in lean Bo- 
dies. . 

The Third Sign is, when the Member be- 
comes ſhorter; for the diſlocated Bone h.— 
ving nothing that reſiſts it, is drawn up- 
wards by the Muſcles in the compleat Luxa- 
tion. 
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536 BpPibliot heca 
The Fourth Sign is, when the Juxated, 
Member does not 127555 like the ſound, in 


Anatomica, 


deep, that you may lay your Finger in 
The Signs of a good Reduction of thc Bo 


Figure, Length, or Poſition. into its natural Cavity are contrary to ti 10 
A compleat Luxation may be diſtin- before- mentioned; for when the Mem ll 
guiſh'd from the incompleat by the Degrees appears again in its natural Station 18 cal 
of the before-mention'd Signs. Signs diſappear, together with the Cauſi Th 
Thus in caſe all the Motions of the Joint of Luxations. ent 
are ceaſed, the Member is remarkably or- Aßvicenna has obſerved another peculif Lin 
ter, as well as the Cavity and Prominency Sign of a true Reduction of the luxate None 
remarkably large, and the Member aitoge- Bone, to wit, a cracking Noiſe, which 1 Fe 
ther unlike to the ſound ; this is a perfect ſays may be heard by the Patient and Stau Nut 
Luxation: The contrary is to be obferved ders by,when the Bone is ſet into its Cai the E 
in the imperfect. ; again. But I do not look upon this as jth 
A certain Sign of the Deluicency of the good Sign at all Times, becaufe it is atteſ i anf 
Bones is, when the Member grows conſide- ded oftentimes with Two very pernicioh ; 7 
rably thicker beyond its natural State, and Conſequences; tor this Noiſe does eith by it 
a more than ordinary Protuberancy in that arife from the Colliſion of the Head of H nd 
Part where the Fleads of the Bones are Bone with the Brows of the Cavity, to th nber 
lodeed. theſe Edges being thin and cartilaginougl ty \ 
That Sort of Luxation wherein the Mem- are broken, and thruſt within the Cavidl C. 
ber becomes longer by the Relaxation of the before the Head of the Bone can reach 18 II 
Ligaments, may be diſcovered, : ther, and conſequently prevent the trut & fx 
Firſt, becauſe the Joints appears as if it duction of the Bone, the Head of which been 
were faſten'd only by a String, and admits cannot be turn d quite round within its Cl Tt 
every Way of all inordinate Motions; for vity, and ſo the Patient Jimps afterwardi « it 
by the Relaxation of the Ligaments, the Or elſe this cracking Noite ariſes fro df 
Bones are ſeparated at ſuch a Diſtance, that thence, becauſe the Head of the Bone wif eint 
they do not touch.one another. thrutt with Violence againſt the Cavin un yc 
Secondly, if you preſs upon the Head of which _ occaſion an Ulcer, a PutreliM tio 
the Bone, the Member will-return to its na- ction in the Part, and an Incruſtation breal 
tural Poſition ; but fo ſoon as you remove the Cartilages, which being ſeparated ft II 
your Finger, it falls as Chance directs it. the reſt of the Bone, it will become rouge ber, 
Thirdly, there is a Cavity on all Sides and render the Motion of the Joint dill this 
about the Joint, which ſometimes is ſo cult. 24 * 
Wn lei 
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Of the Cure of Luxations in General. - 

| 2 301 

Uxations are in a moſt peculiar Manner within its proper Place, which elſe woul dies 
the Objects of Chirurgery, becauſe the be apt to ſlip out again, by reaſon of uit, 
Cure of them depends altogether on the Dex- Relaxation of the Ligaments. - WY 
terity and manual Operation of the Chirur- Theſe Four Intentions muſt be manaaſ due 
geon, Nature having no Share in this Work. fo as to preſerve the true Figure of the Mf bc 
There are Four Intentions in the Cure of ber, and to prevent a Phlegmon. In Wl © 
Luxations, viz. Exicnſion, Reduction or Figure of the Member you muſt ſo or ban 
Repoſition, Deligation, and Collocation or your Matters, that Pain may be reventalll ':; 
Polition. Extenſion is required, becauſe the and in the Extenſion you muſt take Care mm; 
Muſcles draw the diſlocated Bone, and keep the Muſcles entire on one Side, Wl % 
ſhorten the affected Member, becauſe they you mult take Care not to leave the Heb Oni, 
have nothing that reſiſts their Force. Deli- of the Muſcle on the inner Side, and W . Y 
gation is neceſſary allo to keep the Bone Tail on the Outſide. 2 


9 


jn the Deligation and Col location, you 
nult take Care to put the affected Member 
ſuch a Figure or Poſture which may be 
id to be the middle, 
eme Motions. | f 
The Phlegmon is a Symptom which fre- 
xxatly attends Luxations, ariſing from the 
in both in and after the Luxation; for the 
zone being thruſt out into a ſtrange Place, 
10:s cauſe a painful Compreſſion upon the 


te Extenſion, which is abſolutely neceſſary: 
fr the Reduction of the Bone, be made with- 
aut Pain. You muſt endeavour to prevent 
; Pilegrzon in Reference to the affected Part 
by its convenient Collocation or Poſition; 
ind in Reſpect to the whole Body, from 
whence the Humour 1s diſcharged thither 
by Venæſection, Purgation, a proper Diet, 
6. Of which in another Place. 

The Firſt Thing now to be done, is the 
Exenſion of the affected Member; as has 
deen mentioned in the Fractures, 

The Second is the Repoſition or Reduction 
of it. This muſt be done gently, for fear 
of Contuſion or Colliſion of the Head a- 
pink its Cavity. You muſt alſo take Care 
u your Reduction, to avoid the Circumro- 
ation of the Head of the Bone; leſt you 
bak the Bone of its Cavity. 

The Third is the Deligation of the Mem- 
ber, to prevent its ſtarting out again. In 
tis Deligation you muſt take Care to pre- 
ſerve the natural Shape or Figure of the 

Member, and to prevent Inflanunation, by 
prelling out the Humours that are fallen alrea- 
dy upon the affected Part, and keeping back 
hole that are like to flow thither. 

but before you proceed to the Deligation, 
ou mult make Application of ſuch Reme- 
lis as are proper to prevent a PHlegmon, to 
wit, Adttringents, which, beſides the before- 
mentioned Ule, are endowed allo witha Ver- 
tue to contract the relaxed Ligamente, and 
o corroborate the Part. 

Of this Kind are, Cratun: Harba ram, Piu— 
tama, de Minio, Oxycroceum, Cer ita Siii plan, 
ram Roſaceum, Uinuentum Kojacenm, Vi- 
mn Paſca, Vinum Granatorum, Suct, Hypo- 
«dis, Decott, Cort. Granator. Bal at. Album 

vi, | 
You may alſo make a Compoſition of 


Ul 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


betwixt Its two ex- 


Wuſcles and the nervous Parts; neither can 
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Granat. pulv. & miſt, cum Album Ovi ad 
Aellis conſiſt. This you mult apply upon 
Stupes round the luxated Joint. 

If there be great Pain, this Indication re: 
quires Lenients and unctuous Medicaments, 
{uch as are qualified to redreſs the Relaxation 
of the Ligaments, and check Inflammation. 
In this Regard you muſt proceed thus: 

If there be not much Pain, you need not 
much regard it, but apply only Aftringents, 
without unctuous Remedies; as Stupes, with 
Whites of Eggs. But in caſe the Pain is ſuch 
as challenges your immediate Care, you muſt 
firſt of all anoint the Part with ſuch Oils 
as are qualified to aſſwage Pain; but at the 
ſame Time have ſomewhat of an Adftrin- 
gency in them. Such are, Ol. Rof. Mertyn, 
Uafbichin. Then you may apply the before- 
preſcribed Medicament, or elle a Linen 
Cloth ſpread with Cæratum Roſaceum, over 
which you may lay the aforeſaid Stupes. 

In the Beginning you mult abſtain from 
Cerotes, becauſe by their Hardneſs they are 
apt to caute a Compreſſion, and conſequent- 
ly Inflammation: For which Reaſon it is, 
that Galen applies Linen Cloths dip'd in 
ſome Juice or other, before the Deliga- 
tion. 

This done, place the Member in a middling 
Figure to prevent Pain, as has been ſaid be- 
fore. Let its Poſition be even, ſoſt, and 
raiſed ſomewhat upwards, 

After all, you mult keep the Member after 
it is preſſed up, without ſtirring, as much 
as poſlibly can be, at leaſt for three or four 
Days; for then you may open your Bandage, 
by Reaſon of the Itchung of the Part from 
the Humours that are detained there; and 
therefore you muſt bathe it with warm Wa- 
ter, but let not your Water be too hot, tor 
Fear of relaxing the Ligaments, which in 
Effect rather want a Contraction, and there- 
fore you may abſtain from the Fomentation. 
unleis you are compelled thereunto by the 
Itching of the Part. 

In the Second Dreſhing, if there be no 
Pain, you may then apply a Cerotc, as 154 
the Winter the Ceratum Barb tram, and 
in the Summer the Ceratum de Minio, Dia- 
alma, Cc. | 

About this Time you may alſo apply the 
Plagulæ, or elſe the Fera/e, of Leather or 
thick Paper, to keep the Head of the Bone 

Aaaa the 
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the ſteadier. And in the fame Manner you 
may procecd till the Member ſeems to be 


jufficiently Rrong. Then you muſt open 


the Bandage, and foment the Part with De- 
coct. Abſinth. Ro ſar. Chamæm. Muſci albi Quercin, 
by Way of Corroboration; and after this 
you may apply a Cerote for ſome Days, 
and keep the Member without Bandage, 
and permit the Patient to go about his ordi- 
nary Buſineſs ; but with Moderation. Thus 
much concerning the Cure of recent Luxa- 
tions in general. 8 

Luxations of an old ſtanding require the 
ſame Intent ions; but that you muſt betore- 
hand treat them with Emollients and 
Diſcutients to be applied at and about the 
Joint. For this Purpoſe, 

Rs. Rad. Althaæ, Unc. vj. Rad, Cacum. 
afin. Unc. 11. Fol. Maulvæ, Vic. ij. coct. in Aqua, 
contuſ. Alde Farin. Funugraci, & Sem. 
Lin. ana Unc. js. Ol. Commun. Unc. vj. Axun- 
gie porcin. Unc. iv. decoct. predict. gf. miſe. 
G 73 Empl aſtrum. 

F there be a large and hard Callus, you 
may make uſe of the Empl. Diachylon ſimpi. 
or elſe, cam Gumm, Fc. After this you mult 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


come to the Digeſtives: Of this 


—_ Ba 1 Barz Bodies, the Ex- 
Ac rum. But re you apply theſ a 


Chamem. Hyſſopi, Betonicæ. Stach pads: 
a ſtrong Wine : fans ws boil'd in 


"INES 7 


F 
* N 


But in caſe the Humours are indurated | 


and 1n great Quantity, we make (after 


| the 
Emollients) a Fermentation, Or elſe be 


ment the Part with a Decoct. 
cum. afinin. Al:hee, Toa. Colocynth, which b 


their dry and hot Qualities Will diſpe] b | 


Matter, and attract it out of the 


. f 
8 Olnts. 
Hot Baths are alſo proficuous here. 8. 


Virtue. 


All this being done in due Method, you! | 
mult mauage them for the reſt as you have 
been directed in the Cure of the freſh Luna. 


tions. 


CO 
* A 


„ 
Of Luxations in Particular; and firſt of all, 
- Maxilla. 


IN the Luxation of the Jaw, Maſtication 
ceaſes, and the Speech 1s depraved : But 
it happens rarely, becauſe the Head of the 
Ma villa, which is placed within the Cavity, 
is every where fenced in by Bones. Be- 
ſides that, the Mawilla is provided with ma- 
ny strong Muſcles, which keep it in its pro- 
per Station. It has allo two Heads, which 
are not ſo caſily di{located as if it had but a 
finzle one; beſides its Two acute Proceſ- 
ES. | 
The Maxi!lz allo can't be dillocated bu 
only one Way, that is towards the anterior 
Part; and there are very few Catii.es that pro- 
duce this Luxation. | 
For the Jaw can't ſufler a Luxation, un- 
teſs when its acute Proceis {tarts out below 
the Os Fugale, and can't flip in again; and 
it can't {hp downward, without you open 
ent Mouth very wide; and it can't flip 
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back again, without an exceſſive Diſtortion. 


of the Mouth. 


However, I have frequently met with \ 
Luxations in the Jaw ; the Reaton of which! | 
may be, the continual Motion of the ax 


when we are chewing and ſpeaking, by 


which the Muſcles being weakned, give Oc- 
caſion to theſe ſudden Luxatjons. Hy 


J know there are ſome Anatomiſts and 


Chirurgeons of Note, who aſſert, That the 


Maxilla may ſuffer a Luxation allo towards! 


the poſterior, right, and left Side, but crro- 
neoufly, for behind the Bone is in the Way; 
on the Right Side the Left Head of the 
Maxilla oppoſes it, and on the Left Side the”? 


Right Head; ſo that it is evident, that the 


Mixilla can be diſlocated only to the ante- 


rior Part, 


In the Luxation of the Maxilla, either 
both its Heads are diſſocated, or elſe but ay 


of them. 
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nor | | a Fu- 
migation of a Flint or Milſtone ; and fo. 


of Kad. Cat | 


: Fou 
may alto fumigate the affected Member in! | 


the Pits belonging to theſe hot Baths : be. 
cauſe the warm Evaporations ariſing from! | 
thence are endowed with a peculiar digeſtive” | 


i 
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of the Lnxation of the 


| Kind; 1 1 
the Ceratum, & c. Betonica, in tender Cong'l 
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il but one of them, (I.) That Part of 
te Jaw ſtands out towards the anterior 
wt, (2.) The Chin ſtands towards the 
1uxated Part. (3- The Bone 1s diſtorted to- 

ite Side of the luxated Part, 


ninency. (4-) The Dentes Canini are ſet un- 
lr the Inciſivi, (5.) The acute Proceſs ap- 


When you are to reduce ihe Maæilla, you 
rut make your Motions contraiy to that 
« the Maxilla when it ſuffered the Diſlo- 
ation, | 

Fr, the Maxilla ſtarts out to the ante- 


ir bart; therefore you muſt thruſt it back- 


mas. S:condly, when you open your Mouth 
tie dran downwards, therefore you muſt 
fut upwards. Thirdly, the Muſcles pull 
lit acute Proceſs upwards, theretore you 
mutt draw the Maxilla downwards. 


|t it be diflocated on one Side only, you 


Mut move the Maxilla to the oppoſite Side. 
but you muſt always begin with making the 
molt Extent of its Motions. 

and therefore in caſe the Adaxilla has ſuf- 
kd a Luxation on both Sides, the firſt 
Ning the Chirurgeon has to do, is to draw 


or extend it downwards, next backwards» 
and laſtly upwards. But if one Side only 
1s diſlocated, you muſt move the /axilla 
Side-ways. 

To effect this, you muſt put both your 
Thumbs in the Mouth, and with the reſt 
take hold on the outſide of the Chin, and 
then you mult draw the Maxilla downwards, 
backwards, and upwards. By this Means 
you may ſoon accompliſh its Reduction. 

But you muſt take Care during this Repo- 
ſition, that the Head be kept firm and ſtea- 
dy, either by a Servant, or elſe againſt a 


Wall, that it may not give Way when the 


Maxilla is thruſt backwards. 

Aiter the Reduction, you mult make an 
Application to the Heads of the Mavxilla, 
i. e. to the Temples, of ſuch Remedies as 
will prevent Inflammation, as the Ceratum 


Koſaceam. But if the Extenſion has been very 


violent, and conſequently where there 18 
Occaſion tor ſtronger Adſtringents, you may 
apply Stupes dip'd in Whites of Eggs, unto 
which you may add adſtringent Powders if 
there be Occaſion. You mult alſo anoint 
the Temples, i.e. the whole Temporal Mul- 
Cie, with Ol. Roſ. Lumbric. &c. 

TLe Deligation or Bandage mult be made 
thus: Place a Roller or Muffler at the 
Chin, where there may remain a little Space 
betwixt, fo as to detain the Chin on both 
Sides. Then you muſt flit or ſplit your 
Roller in two on each Side; ſo as that the 
Ear may be drawn thro' it, and then tie it 
together on the Crown of the Head. Thus 
it muſt be kept till the Maæxilla be fully 
lettled, which will be in a Day or two, or 
in three Days at moſt; during which Time, 
if you find it neceſſary, the Patient muſt ab- 
ſtain from Meats, neither mult you negleet 
Venæſection, and ſuch other Directions as 
have been given before in the Cure of Luxa- 
tions in general. 

In my own Practice, 1 never applied theſe 
Remedies above one Day to the affected 


Part; and when the Patient was to teed, I 
uſed to looſen the Bandage. 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


CHAP: 
Of the Luxation of the Humerus. 


Te E Humerus is a large Bone with a 
round Head, which is inſerted into the 
fuperficial Cavity of the Scapula. This 
Head is incircled by an orbicular Ligament 
only, which is pretty loole. 
The Cavity is ſurtounded with certain 
Barriers or Fences, for on the exterior Part 
the Scapula has a pretty large Proceſs, made 
by the Spine of the Scapula. On the ſupe- 
rior Part it has partly hs {aid Proceſs, part- 
ly the Clavicle, and in the internal Part 
the Proceſſus Anchorocides. 

Hence it is evident, that the. Head of the 
Humerus may eaſily ſuffer a Luxation, be- 
cauſe this Joint is uniform and ſingle, and 
not double, as in the Knee: Beſides that, 
the Head of the Humerus being round, is 
deſtitute of a long Neck, and is inſerted in 
a ſuperficial Cavity only; and for that Rea- 
ſon it may ſooner be diſlocated than the 
Fmur, which has a long Neck, and enters 
into a deep Acetabulum. 

Beſides this, here is only a ſingle orbicular 
Ligament, (but no round One beſides, as 
in the Femur) and is looſe. The Joint of 
the Humerus allo is not much covered with 
Fleth, and upon that Account it is more apt 
to ſuffer a Luxation than a fleſhy Joint. 

The. Humerus cannot ſuffer a Luxation 
but one Way, i. e. downwards under the 
Armpit, becauſe here it is not fenced in; as 
it is every where elie; beſides that, the Hu- 
merus is apt to flip downwards by its own 
Weiglt : However, Galenus aſſures us, that 
he has ſeen no leſs than Five Times a Luxa- 
tion of the Humerus to the anterior Part. 


RP 


In caſe the Humerus is diſlocated down- 


wards under the Armpit, it appears very 
different in its Figure from the found : Be- 
{1des, that in the upper Part of the. Humerus 
there will appear an unuſual Cavity or Hol- 
lowneſs, but under the Armpit a hard round 
Prominency of the Head may be telt with 
your Hand. 


Thirdly, as long as the Humerus remains 


in its natural Station, the ſuperior Proceſs 
ot the Scapula will appear round; but when 


— — — We — — 1 — 


rus and the Femur are ſubject only to a per- 


have given you before, and is urdoubtedij 


IV. 


the Numerus 18 luxdted, the ſaid Proceſs ap- | 
pears ſharp- pointed, becauſe the Head, which 
uſed to form this rotund. Prominency 18 
now ſlippd downwards. 9 


— — — — ® * = — 


Fourthly, the Cubitus ſtands at a Diſtance-? MI : 
from the Ribs, and cannot be brought net MM « 
unto them without great Pain, = | 

Fifthiy, the Patient cannot bring his Hang 1 
to the Head, becauſe the Joint of the H. 
merus cannot move any longer upwards . Ml t 
and the other. various Motions of the H., 
merus are unpaired allo. - 

Sixthly; the diſlocated Arm is longer thay t 
the found One, in cafe the Humerus ſlißß MI i 
only downwards; but it becomes thorter,, M 
jf the Head, after it is fallen downwards, | f 
is pull'd upwards by the Muſcles. ö 

Seventhly, the Part lies in Pleats, or is MI * 
corrugated . at the Exiremity of the Axil,, MI ' 
which in the luxated Huncrus lie much M | 
lower both before. and behind than in the. f 
ſound Arm, which ſhews that the Head of 1 { 
the Humerus is ſlip'd downwards. 


In caſe the Humerus has ſuffered a Diſlo: M *f 


cation to the anterior Part, the Signs are, 3 


Prominency in the anterior Part, and oy. F 
the hind Part an unuſual Hollowneſe. The: M 4% 
Cubit alſo ſtands backward, and there ay M * 
pear no Signs of the luxated Humerus un- 
der the Armpit. : 2 

Hippocrates is of Opinion, that the Hur 4 


feet Luxation; the Reaſon whereof wee 


true, provided the Luxation owes its Orr 
gin to an external Cauſe: But if to inter. 
nal Cauſes, as to concreted or half. induræ 
ted Humours, theſe may induce an impet. 
fect Luxation, becauſe they force the Head 
of the Bone gradually out of its proper na- 
tural Station or Cavity. 0 

Concerning the Cure of the Luxation 4 
the Humerus, Hippocrates pro- ö 
poſes no leſs than Ten diffe- L. 2. de An., 
rent Ways of its Reduction, 1 
which may very conveniently be brought? 
under Three general Heads. The 


The Firſt is made by Way of Circumro- 
ation or Circumvolution, viz. when either 
ihe Chirurgeon or the Patient put their 
ontrated or double Fift under the Arm- 
zit; ſo that by the Strength of the middle 
Knuckles of the Fingers they may thruſt 
the Head of the Humerus back into its Ca- 
rity. This Way of Reduction takes Place 
only in Children, and in ſuch Bodies as 
hve very laxe and moiſt Ligaments: But 
1s this is an eaſie Way of Repoſition, ſo it 
eiſily (lips out again. This Method is ſty led 
by Hippocrates, not according 10 Nature, be- 
uſe whilſt we turn or make the Circum- 
rolution of the Head of the Humerus about 
the Body of the Scapula, the membranous 
and nervous Bodies, as well as the Brows 
o the Cavity, may eaſily ſuffer an Attri- 
tion, which, as it will cauſe an Influx of 
the Humours upon the luxated Part, ſo it 
will fruſtrate the Chirurgeon in his Repo- 
lion. 

The Second Way of Reduction is perfor- 
med by a Motion contrary to that when 
the Bone ſuffered the Diſlocation. When 
the Head of the Humerus is diſlocated, it 
fult ſtarts out of its Cavity, and ſo it moves 


forwards; next it is carried downwards; 


and laſtly, it is pull'd towards the poſterior 
bert by the Muſcles. 

This Way of Repoſition differs from the 
Firſt, in that in the Firſt by the Circumro- 
tation the Motion is made by curved Lines, 
but in the Second by ſtreight Lines. In this 
Sond Way of Reduction therefore you 
mult attend alſo to theſe Three Motions, but 
in a Way contrary to that by which it did 
lip out; (I.) from the poſterior to the. an- 
terior Part; (2.) from the anterior to the 
lupcrior Part; and (3.) backwards. 

Firſt of all therefore the Chirurgeon muſt 
fix his Head againſt the upper Part of the 
Shoulder of the Patient; after which he 
muſt put his Fingers under his Arm- pit, and 


then with his Knee preſs his Elbow. The 


Patient muſt be in a ſitting Poſture, Now 
kt us ſee how theſe Operations are anſwer- 
WM to the ſeveral before-mentioned Indica- 
ions. 

The Firſt Motion that is to be made in 
the Reduction of the Os Humeri, is to be 
made to the anterior Part: This is effected 


'y the Help of the Fingers, which are put 


the ſuperior Parts, .and let the other Hand. 


Medica, Cc hirurgica, Wwe . - 


under the Armpit ; and this ſame Motion is 
corroborated and facilitated by the Help of 
the Knee, which preſſes the Elbow towards 
the Ribs, which by the Di ſlocation was re- 
moved at too great a Diſtance from them: 
For as whilſt the Humerus ſlips down into 
the Armpit, the Cubit is thruſt off from 
the Ribs; ſo on the other Hand, vhilſt the 
Elbow is preſs'd downwards towards the 
Ribs, the Humerus is moved forward; ſo 
that by the Help of the Chirurgeon's Fin- 
gers, and his Knee, the Hamerus is moved 


from the poſterior to the anterior Part. 


The Head of the Chirurgeon is fix d 
againſt the upper Part of the Shoulder, that 
whilſt the Fingers are thruſting the Hume- 
ras forward, the reſt of the Body may not 
allo follow of Courle ; or rather (as I have 
often obſerved in my Practice) that the Sca- 
paula it ſelf, which is moveable, may not 
follow alſo: For the Luxation of the faint 
of the Humerus is not eaſily reduced, unleſs 


the Luxation be very lately made; for this 


Reaſon only, becauſe whilſt the Extenſion 
is made, the Humerus does not ſtir out of 


its preternatural Place, but it is rather the 


Scapula that is moved. 
This is the Firſt Motion, as directed by 
Hippocrates, i. e. the Motion of the Hume- 


rus toward: the anterior Part; but makes no 


Mention of the other Two, becauſe they 


are accompliſhed by the Muſcles ; for thete, 
if they are entire, and the Luxation be 


freſh, draw the Hamerus upwards, and re- 


duce it into its natural Poſition, fo ſoon as 
the Head ot. the Humer#s is at Liberty, and 
not detained, as it was before, backwards 


under the Armpit. 

This Second Way may be accompliſhed 
alſo by another Method; for becauſe we 
cannot ſo eaſily and conveniently thruſt the. 
Elbow towards the Ribs with our Knee, we 
may inſtead of the Knee make Uſe of a 
Servant, who with his Hands may thruſt 
the Cubit toward the Ribs. 
There is alſo a Third Method for the ac- 


compliſhing of this Second Way of Repo-” 


ſition. Let the Cubit be brought back-- 
wards to. the Spine, by which Means the 


Humerus will be thruſt towards the anterior 
Part; then with the other Hand take Hold 


of the Elbow, and make a Motion towards 
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542 Bibliotheca 
be fixed to the opper Part of the Shoulder, 
to prevent the Motion of the Scapula; as 
has been ſaid before. | 

The Third general Way of Reduction of 
the Humerus ſuperadds the Extenſion to the 
Second, which is abſolutely neceſſary, if ſo 
it happens, that the Head of the Humerus 
has been ſtrongly fixed in a preternatural 
Place or Station. Add unto this, that the 
Muſcles are always pulling, it upwards, 
which conſequently gives us this Indication 
of drawing it downwards by Extenſion. 

This Extenfion is made either without or 
elic with Inſtruments. 

Without the Help of Inſtruments, it is 
accompliſhed Two different Ways: 

The Firſt is, when the Patient is placed 
in a cumbent Poſture, and the Chirurgeon 
being ſeated upon the fame Plan, takes 
Hold with both his Hande of the luxated 
Arm, and fixes his Foot under tue Armpit. 
(He muſt make Uie of his Rigiit Foo:, if 
it be the Right Humerus that is lux:ted, and 
of the Lett. it it be the Left.) But before 


he puts the Hecl of his Foot under the Arm- 


pit, tis requiſite he ſhould put a hard Ten- 
11s-Ball under it. This done, his Servant 
muſt take Hold of the oppoſite Arm, and 
pull it downward:, whillt another FPerſon 
with - 2 Roller or Piece of Leather or 
ſtrong Bridle, of ſuch a Breadth as to cover 
the Ball, draws both the Heads upwards to- 
wards the Head of the Patient, and after- 
wards fix his other Foot upon the upper 
Part of the luxated Humeras, 

Now let us ſee how the Reduction of the 
Flumeras is accompliſhed by theſe Opera- 
tions. 

The Firft who pulls the Arm downwards, 


and the cher who pulls the Roller or Bri- 


dle upwards, make an Extenſion and Mo- 
tion downwards. The Motion towards 
the anterior Farts, is effected both by Means 
of the Ball and of the Heel : For which 
Reaſon it is, lat the Heel muſt be fix'd 


exacily betwix: ihe Ribs and the Head of 


the Humerus, Ci the Ball, in order to thruſt 
the Head of the Himerus forward. The 
Ball is applied here for no other Purpoſe 
than to fill up the Cavity of the Armpit, 
which is forin'd by the Tendons and Mul- 
cles, that have theu Situation on both Sides, 


and into which the tice! cannot be fix d, 


Anatomica, 


nor conſequently exert its Operati ! 
by the Help and Intervention of 5 pt N 
The Firſt Chirurgeon therefore takes 0 y 
of Two Motions, to wit, downwards Na 7 
torwards ; the Second, or the Servant which J 
pulls the Bridle or Rol ler upwards, mak 
a Motion upwards; and by his Preflur. 1 
with his Foot upon the upper Part ot 1 3 
Humerns, prevents the Scapala from follow. 
ing it. The Third Perſou, who draws the! 
found Humerus downwards, takes Care that 
the whole Body may not follow the Exten- 4 
fron of the Humerus. 1 
The Second Method of Extenſion with. © 
out an Inſtrument is thus: Let a Rrons. 
bodied Man, who muſt be higher of Sta. 
ture than the Patient, take the Armpit or 
the ſick Perfon over his Shoulder, ſo as to 
litt him from the Ground, and thus mike 
an Extenſion, and then let him bring the 
luxated Arm to his Breaſt, ſo that the Hi. 
meras may be moved to the anterior Part 
Then 2ncther Perion ſtanding behind the! 
Paiient muſt with hrs Hands pull his Neck 
and upper Part of the Humeras, to prevent 
the Scabpula irom following it : And lift of 
all, let a By hang on the Sides backwards, 
{o that he may not touch the Ground with 
his Feet, and by io doing prevent the whole 
Body trom following the tame Motion, 
Thele are the Two W:ys of Extenſion I} 
without Inſtruments. Now let us proceed 
to thole allo which are performed by the 
Help of Inſtruments; and among theſe ln- 
ſtruments, ſome are fixed only under the 
Armpit, and othess are applied in Conjun- 
ction with a Table. 
Thoſe that are placed only under the 
Armpit are, the Piſtillus, and the Ladder. 
The Pijtillas, (or for Want of ſuch a one, 
2 Stick) muſt be covered with a Piece of 
Cloth, leſt being ſmooth it ſhould be apt 
to ſlip out: Then fix one of the Extremi- 
ties of this Stick under the Armpit, and 
the other to the Ground: (If the Stick is 
long, the Patient may be kept in a ſtanding 
Poſture, but if it be ſhort, he may ſit.) 
Then One of the Servants muſt pull the 
Arm downwards, whilſt another ſtanding 
behind does likewiſe draw, or rather preſs, 
the upper Part of the Humerss and the Neck. | 
You mutt take Care alſo to keep the found J 
Humerus firm and Ready. © by 
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onnwards, 


is Operation there is, firſt, a Motion 
ee next forwards, by the Stick 
int is placed near the Ribs. Concerning 
te other Motions, we have had Occaſion 
ſpeak before. 


Bur conſidering that the Application of 


te Stick is ſome what uncertain, becauſe 
hereby the whoie Body may be turn'd 
bout ; for this Reaſon it is, that the Lad- 
tr is moſt in Uſe, This Ladder mult have 
me Step, which muſt be round in the Mid- 
de, ſo that it may be placed conveniently 
under the Armpit, betwixt the Head of the 
wated Humerus and the Ribs: Then the 
(hirurgeon muſt pull the diſlocated Arm 
onwards, whilſt one of his Servants 
nes Hold of and pulls the Neck and up- 
Fart of the Humeras on the other Side, 


nd a Third pulls the whole Body down- 


mrds on the other Side of the Ladder. 


But if you are to make Ule of the In- 


fuments with a Board, you mult proceed 
thus: 

Let a Board be made ſomewhat ſhorter 
tan Two Cubits in Length, i. e. of the 
ane Length as the whole Arm is, and of 
the Breadth of about Four or Five Inches, 
kk or more, according to the Thickneſs of 
the Patient's Arm. Let its Thickneſs be of 
Ino Inches, or ijomewhat leſs. The Extre- 
nity of this Board ſhould be narrower, and 
bmewhat thinner, with a ſmall round 
Head or Prominency, and a ſlender Cavity 
within it, for the Reception of ſome Part 
0 the Head of the Humerus. 

Ius Extremity with the ſmall Head is to 
be placed under the Armpit of the luxated 
Iimerss, betwixt the Ribs and the Head of 
Us Himerus; and the remaining Part of the 
band being placed all along to the Inſide 
the Arm, muſt be tied firſt immediately 
erneath the Head of the diſlocated Ha- 
, next below the Elbow, and then at 
le Wriſt, | 

Ins Board being thus tied to the Arm, 
b perform the Repoſition of the Hamerus 
! ite Help of Three other different Inſtru- 
rents, 

The Fir]? Inſtrument is made out of Two 
bund Pieces of Wood, and another tranſ- 
"tle, ticd to theſe Pieces. This tranſverſe 
ws 0 Wood mutt not be round, but of 
be fame Figure with the Board, but larger, 
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becauſe it is to ſuſtain the Weight of the 
whole Body. To this tranſverſe Piece of 
Wood you mult tie the diſlocated Humer us, 
{o that this Piece of Wood may lie bet ixt 
the Ribs and the Board that is tied, and this 
you muſt faſten to the foreſaid round Pieces 
of Wood, to ſuch a Height, that the Patient 
can ſcarce touch the Ground with the Tips 
of his Toes. The Patient being thus diſpo- 
fed, the Chirurzcon muſt pull the Arm 
downwards on one Side, whilſt his Servant 
taking Hold of the Patient's Neck, and up- 
per Part of the Shoulder, does like wiſe pull 
downwards. | pr 

Whilſt the Chirurgeons are drawing the 
Arm downwards, the Board 1s, together 
with the Arm, drawn at the fame Time to— 
wards the Ribs; and whilſt the inferior 
End cf the Board is brought towards the 
Ribs, the upper round Extremity makes a. 
contrary Motion; and thus the diſlocated 
Head 1s moved to the anterior Part ; which 
Motion being once made, the Muic!cs them- 
{elves will afterwards draw 1t without much 
Difficulty, or by the Impulſion of the 
Chirurgeon encompatls the Repoſition of the 
Head of the Eone. 

The Szcoxd Inſtrument is known by the 
Name of the Taliam Bench. This inuſt 
have a plain Back, and over this Back the 
Arm muſt be ſtretch'd with the Board fa- 
ſten'd to it; and for the reſt, the Repoſition 
is perform'd in the ſame Manner as has been 
{hewn before, with the tranlverſe Piece of 
Timber or Wood. 

The 7%ird Inſtrument is a Door, over 


which the Arm is ſtretch'd, with the Table 


tied to it, in the ſame Manner as in the 
The ſſalian Scat or Bench. 

It the Hamerus has ſuffered a Luxation 
towards the anterior Part, and the Re- 
duction is to be made, you mult make a 
contrary Motion ; and notwithitanding the. 
Member is not {horter, yet an Extenſion 
mult be made, but moderately. 

Take this for a general Rule; That when 
the Humcrus is but lately diſlocated, it may 
be reduced only with your Fingers: But it 
this Luxation be of a long Standing, it 
meets with no {mall Diftculty in its Re- 
duction, becauſe the H:merss is lodged very 
firmly, and has contracted in tome Meature 


a Callas + Belides that, the Caruy is fll'd 
up 
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uf with Fleſh, which forces the Bone out 
of its proper Seat, even after its Repo- 
tion. 

After the Humeras is reduced, you muſt 
fortify it by convenient Deligations. 

But before you proceed to the Deliga- 
tion, — muſt apply ſuch Remedies as are 
qualified to prevent a Phlegmon, and at the 
tame Time contract and conjoin the relaxed 
and diſtorted Ligaments, ſuch are thoſe as 
hire been mentioned before; Bol. Arm. Sang. 


Drac. AMyriilli, Balauſtia Pulver. beaten up 


with the Whites of Eggs to the Conſiſtency 
of a Honey, and apply them with Stupes 
or Linen Cloths, made up like a Ball, which 
may be applied underneath the Armpit, to 
prevent the Humerus from ſlipping down 
again by Reaſon of its own Weight, and 
the Relaxation of the Ligaments : After 
which you mult apply a broad Piece of Li- 
nen Cloth, -preis'd -out of Red Auſtere 
Wine. 


the Diapalma. 
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Laſtly, you muſt art | Four Rol lers dr I 
4 4 


3 2 — | 
to keep the Ball ſtreight, and eith *Y 
or at leaſt keep-the Arm upw TO IJ 


* 


pwards, I 
Therefore put the Middle of your Rolle; 
about the Ball, and then wind it round 
about the Joint once or twice, and then le: 
both the Heads be ſtretched to the Neck or 
the other Side. 2 
After Three or Four Days you may open 
your Bandage; and if you find there is ſtill 
ſome Fear of an Inflammation, or that the! 
Ligaments are not ſufficiently contracted. 
ou muſt reiterate the Application of the 
eforeſaid Remedies, until there be no moe 
Fear of an Inflammation, or till the Liga. 
ments are ſufficiently ſtrengthen'd. Then 
there is no more Occaſion for Bandage nor 
Medicamente, unleis it be ſome Cerote. 
which in the Winter time may be the Oh 1 
ratum Barbarum, but in the Summer Seaſon 1 
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Of the Luxation of the Elbow, 


Tt E Joint of the Elbow, as 1t 1s very 
hard to be diſlocated, ſo it is very dith- 
cult to be reduced; (I.) Becauſe it is not 
round; and, (2.) Becauſe the Bones that 
compoſe this Joint do actually receive and 
are received by a Ginghhmus (z.) Becauſe 
the Ligaments of this Joint are very ſtreight; 
and, (4) Becauſe here are not only Two 
Bones, as it is in molt Joints, but Thrce, to 
wit, the Humerus, Cabitus, and Radius, which 
are emangled and conjoin'd one with ano» 
ther by membranous Ligaments. 
Unleſs the Repoſition of the luxated El- 
bow be made ſpecdily, molt violent Pains 
will enſue, becauſe its large Head cauſes a 
Compreſſion upon the circumjacent Mulcles, 
end upon the Nerves that run down to the 
Hand. Its high and ſharp-cdged Brows do 
alſo cauſe a- Punction in thoſe Parts: Be- 
{des that, the Radius adds to the Pain; for 
if it be Juxated alfo, it cauſes more Com- 
preſlions; but if not, it caules various Di- 
ſtentions of the nervous Parts; and the 
Conſequences of this Pain are, a Feycr, bi- 
teous Vomitines, Cc. 


8 


The Cabiras may ſuffer a Luxation either 
forwards or b.ckwards, either outwards ot 
inwards; and the Radins does either under- 
go the lame Diſlocation, or elſe keeps in his 
Station. 4 

It the Radins does follow, you may fel 
the Interſtice betwixt the Radins and the nn 1 
bitus, If the Cubitas is diſlocated forwaid, 
theſe are the Signs by which you may dico 
ver it: You cannot bend the Elbow out- 
wards; the Cubitus will be ſhorter; there 8] 
an unuſual Tumour in the anicnor Fart 
and an unuſual Hollownets in the poſterior; 
the Motions of the Cubit are impaired. 

If the Luxation be made backwards, it] 
Signs are the ſame, only that the Fumout | 
appears in the poſterior, and the Holl on, 
in the anterior Part. | r 

If this Luxation be made outwards, tt 
Signs are allo the ſame, but the Tumour BY 
outward, and the Hollowneſs inward; 20 
the contrary is to be obſerved in cale ie 
Luxation be made toward the interior F:lky 
The Cubitus, when it has ſuffered a LY 
tion, mult be reduced 1o ſoon as Py 
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my be; for unleſs you do ſo, there will 


nile great Inflammation, which 1s. occa- 


ſon d by the exceſſive Pain, and then the 


ated Cubitut will ſoon contract a Callus, 
cauſe the Joint of the Elbow is not co- 
vered with Fleſh, is nervous, and of a cold 
Conſtitution; and if a Callus be once gene- 
ted, the Cubitus is paſt Repoſition, unleſs 


rou are able to mollify it by the before- 


geution'd Remedies, 
therefore the Cubitus be luxated forward, 
tou muſt firſt of all make an Extenſion in 
: conzruous Poſition, not direRtly but ob- 
tmcly, left the Head of the Humerus ſhould 
uc 7 - 
ch upon the high-raiſed Brow or Edge of 


the Crbitus, and break it in its Circumrota- 


non. This done, the luxated Cubitus may 
e reduced by Four different Ways: 

Fire, if it be an imperfect Luxation, it 
my be reduced only by a ſudden Flexion 
o the Elbow. | 

S:condly, in a perfect Luxation there mult 


be an Extenſion; and you mult apply ſome 


hird and round Body, made of Linen Cloths 
ſolded together, to the Flexure of the Cabi- 
4, and then make a Flexion of the Elbow. 
The Extenſion muſt be made by Two Ser- 
rants, one of which mult pull the Hamerus 
wwards, and the other the Cubitus doven- 
wards, but obliquely. That round Body 
which is applied to the Flexure of the (u- 
, mult be preis'd upon it, that fo, when 


D 


he Flexure is made, the Repoſition may be 
ett. ted. 

7ixrily, Two Scrvants may both together 
ke an Exten On; and a Bridle or Roller 
mut be applied to the luxated Cabitus, which 
wic be of ſuch a Length, that the Chirur- 
en may put his Foot into it like into a 
Sirrop. Whilſt the Extenſion is making, 
ni the Bridle pull'd downwards by the 
Clururgeon's Foot, the Chirurgeon muſt 
put his Hands to the Elbow, and thruſting 
i backwards, make a Flexion, and thus re- 
duc the Bone. 

#1213,!y, a compleat Luxation of this 
lou may be reltored alio by the Aſſiſtance 


— 
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of the Hands only ; for by making an Ex- 
tenſion, and taking Hold both of the Hu- 
merus and Cubitus at each End, the Joint of 
the Elbow may by a ſudden Flexion be re- 
duced into its proper Station. 

In caſe this Luxation be made towards 
the polterior Part, you muſt make an ob- 


lique Extenſion, and ſo this Diſlocation, if 


it be newly made, is reduced without much 


Difficulty: And becauſe the Extenſion in 


this Caſe is ſomewhat difficult, by Reaſon 
of the Muſculi Eætenſores Cubiti, which 
are very ſtrong on the exterior Part, the 
Chirurgeon ought to betmear his Hands 
with Oil, thereby to render thete Muſcles 
the more pliable. 

But if it ſhou!4 happen ſo, that this 
Diflocation would not admit of a Re- 
duction barely by the Chirurgeon's Hand, 
you mult then have Recourſe to Inſtru— 
mente, viz, the Ladder, or Hippocrates's 
Bench, Cc. 

In caſe the Elbow is diſlocated to the inte- 
rior Part, or to the exterior, you muſt 
make Extenſion, and thruſt i toward the 
oppolite Part. | 

After Reduction made, you muſt apply 
ſuch Medicaments as may aſſwage Pain, con- 
tract and reſtore the relaxed and diſtorted 
Liga ments to their natural Tone, and pre- 
vent Inflammation: The Firlt End is an- 
{wered by oleaginous Remedies, and the 
reſt by Adfiringents. Your Buſineſs is to 
judge which of them is molt urgent. 

If there be Pain, you mult mix Ol. Roſac. 
aut Afyriinm, with adſtringent Powders 
and Whites of Eggs; or elſe you may make 
Ule of the (eratum Noſaceum, ſpread upon a 
broad Piece of Linen Cloth, and after that 
apply Stupes covered with a Compoſition 
made of the adſtringent Powders, beaten 


up with Whites of Eggs. 


Laſt of all, you muſt take Care of a con- 
venient Deligation, like unto thoſe preſcri- 
bed before in the Fractures; but always take 
Care to keep the Member in a middle 
Figure. 8 
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G 0k. 
Of the Luxation of the Radius. 


TH E Radius uſed to ſuffer a Luxation 
X chiefly towards the exterior Part. The 
Signs are: There appears a Tumour on the 


exterior Part; the Cubitus and Radius ſtand 


at a Diſtance one from another. It is ſoon 


reduced inwards by Extenſion. 


„ 


%% VE 


Of the Luxation of the Wriſt or Hand, the Metacarpus, and the Fingers, 


TH E Carpns, taken all together, which 

is articulated with the Cabitus by Diar- 
throſis, may ſuffer a Diſlocation either in- 
wards or outwards, either forwards or back- 
wards ; but chiefly to the anterior Part ; and 
then the Signs are, a Tumour 1n the ante- 


rior Part, and the Fingers will not bend. 


Tf the Luxation is made toward the back 
Part, the Fingers cannot be extended, be- 
cauſe the Tendons and Nerves ſuffer a Com- 
preſſion by the Bones. If the Luxation is 
made either outward or inward, there ap- 
pears a Tumour on that Side, and a Hollow- 
neſs on the oppoſite Part. 

If therefore the Luxation be made to- 
wards the anterior or the poſterior Part, let 
the Hand be laid upon a Table or Board, 
upon the Back if it be forward, and upon 
the Flat or Inſide if backwards; then let 
Extenſion be made by Two Servants, one of 
which muſt pull the Fingers at one End, and 
the other the Arm at the other End. 

Wmhilſt this Extenſion is making, the Chi- 
rurgeon muſt thruſt the diſlocated Joint to 
the oppoſite Side or Part, by preſſing upon 
it with his Hand, or elſe with his Heel in 
Rrong Bodies. Celſus adviſes us to apply 
ſomething that is hard, made of Linen, up- 


on the luxated Joint, on that Part where 


this Preflure is chiefly to be made; by 
which Means, he ſays, the Intruſion will 


be more forcible, and leſs painful. If the 


Luxation is made either outwards or in- 
wards, the Chirurgeon mult, Whilſt the 
Extenſion is making, make his Intruſion to 


ward the oppoſite Side. 


The Luxations of the Bones of the Carpys 
and of the Metacarpus are reduced without 'Y 
much Difhculty, 1n the firſt, without any, 
and in the latter, with a very moderate Ex. A 
tenſion, by placing the Hand upon a Table. 
and placing ſomething that is hard under. 
neath ; which done, the Chirurgeon may © 
either with his Hand or with his Heels thru 4 
theſe Bones either forwards or backwards, 
as Occaſion ſhall offer, according to the 


Operation that is to be made. 


The Fingers do ſuffer alſo their Luxations © 
to the anterior and poſterior, as likewiſe to 


the lateral Parts. 


In theſe Luxations the Signs are very ap- - | 
parent to the Eye, becaute the Joints here 


are not at all covered with Fleſh, 


In the Reduction you mult lay the Hand 
upon a Table or Piece oſ Board, and by 4 
making an Extenſion with the Aſſiſtance of 
Two Servants, the Bone may without much 
Difficulty be intruded to the oppelite Side. 

After the Reduction is accompliliied, you 
muſt apply proper Medicaments, make 2 
good Bandage, and give ſuch a Poſition o 
the Member, as may be beſt ſuitable to is 


preſent Circumſtances, Cc. 


te. en. 
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Of the Luxation of the Femur. 


T HE O, Femoris, or Thigh-Bone, has a ry deep Cavity. The Femur and its Cavity 

are tied to the Os Coxendicis by Two Liga- 
to wit, one orbicular, and the _ 4 
| round. 


very round Head, which being con- 


/018'd to a long Neck, is inſerted into a ve- ments, 
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ound. Thenee it is, that the Femur cannot 
he ſubject to an imperfect Luxation, but on- 
iy to a perfect One, and conſequently muſt 
:riſe from an external Cauſe; as we told 
vou before concerning the Luxation of the 
meruss. | 

hs Femur will ſuffer a Diſlocation to- 
ward the anterior, the. poſterior, exterior, 
and interior Part; but not without a great 
deal of Difficulty : Firſt, by reaſon of its 
trong Muſcles, and the great Quantity of 
ne muſculous Fleſh : Secondly, by reaſon of 
the Depth of the Acetabulum : Thirdly, by 
fezlon of its Two ſtreight and ſhort Liga- 
ments. | 

But above all, it happens very ſeldom 
that the Femur {ſuffers a Luxation to the an- 
terior and poſterior Part, becauſe here the 
Aretabulnm has its Brow much higher; but 
more frequently outwards, becauſe here it 
is not ſo high; and moſt frequently of all 
imrards, becauſe here it is but low : Unto 
this you may add alſo the round Ligaments, 
which lying neareſt to the interior Part, and 
therefore is molt diſpoſed to let the Femur 
fart out to the Inſide, 

In caſe the Femur has ſuffered a Diſloca- 
tion inwards, it appears to be longer than 
the other, becauſe the Head of the Femur 
lands lower. The Knee ſtands outwards, 
and fo does the Leg and the Foot; for at all 
Times when one Extremity {lips out of Joint, 
tte oppoſite Extremity inclines to the oppo- 
lie de. Whence it is, that when the 
Head of the Femur is disjointed inwards, 
tle Knee, the Foot, and the Leg, turn out- 
wards: Beſides this, the Thigh cannot be 
turn d inwards towards the Groin, becauſe 
the Muicles call'd Flexors are tireighten'd, 
aud prevented from lifting up and bending 
the Fexaar, | 

The Second Sign is, there appears a man1- 
et Tumour about that Part which is be- 
Wixt the Anus and the Teſticles, on the ex- 
tor Part of the Cavity. 

but in caſe the Femur be luxated out- 
wards,the Signs are contrary to thoſe before- 
mentioned; tor the Leg is ſhorter than the 


otter, becauſe the Head ariſes above the Ca- 


(ity, In that Part betwixt the Anus and 
nc Scrotam you may perceive a Hollowneſs, 
but is Welld towards the Buttocks: The 
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Knee, the Leg, and the Foot turn inward: 
The Patient can draw his Thigh upwards, 
becauſe the Muſcles call'd Flexors are not 
impaired in their Motion. His Heel will 
not reach to the Ground, but only the 
lower Part of the Sole of the Foot, becauſe 
the Thigh is become ſhorter. 5 

If the Luxation of the Femur be made for- 


ward, the Thigh, when extended, cannot 


be bent again, becauſe the Muſclcs Flexors 
are impaired in their Functions, and ſuffer 
a Compreſſion from the Head of the Femur. 
They labour allo under a Suppreſſion of 
Urine, becauſe the Head of tlie Femur 
preſſes upon the Bladder. There is a Swel- 
ling in the Groin, becauſe the Head of the 
Femur is ſlipp'd that Way. The Buttocks 
are corrugated, and appear lean, becauſe the 
whole Os Femoris, together with its Pro- 
ceſſes, is thruſt forward. ; 

In caſe the Femur be disjointed backward, 
all the Signs are contrary to the former, 
The Thigh will not admit of an Extenſion, 
becauſe the Muſcles call'd Extenſors, which 
are ſituated on the poſterior Part, ſuffer a 
Compreſſion, and for that Reaſon cannot be 
pull'd to their own Origination : The af- 
tected Thigh 1s ſhorter than the ſound, be- 
cauſe the Cavity ſtands below and the 
Head above it: The Feet touch the Ground 
with the Heel; the Groins appear flaccid ; 
and the Head of the Os Femoris ſtands out 
backwards at the Buttocks. 

The Reduction of the Os Femorrs after it 
is luxated is very difficult, becauſe Exten- 
{lon cannot be made, by Reaſon of the 
{ſtrong Muſcles ; but this Repoſition proves 
much more difficult, in cafe this Luxation 
be of an old Date, has contracted a Callas, 
and the Humours fall upon the Head of the 


Femur, and fill up the Cavity. 


The Os Femoris is allo very apt to [tart out 
again after its Repoſition, becauſe the Myiſ- 
cles being much weaken'd, they want fufti- 
cient Strength to keep ſo ponderous a Body 
as the Femur is in its proper Station, eſpe- 
cially if the round Ligament happens to be 
either relaxed or broken aſunder. 

The Reduction of the Femur may be 
made either without or elſe with an Exten- 
ſion. Without Extenſion, it is done Two 
ſeveral Ways; but theſe will take Place on- 
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ly in very neat Luxations, and when this 
Diſlocation is not made far beyond its pro- 
per Poſition, and that in infant Bodies. 

The Zir# Method 1s, to turn or make a 
Circumrotation of the Head of the Femur 
about the Cavity, (as has been menttoned 
before in the Luxation of the Arm) and 
keep cloſe to it till it flips again into its pro- 
per Cavity. But this Method is not very 
lecure or ſafe, it being not without Reaſon 
to be feared, that the Head of the Femurn 
rubbing or hitting againſt the Brow of the 
Cavity, may elther turn 1t inward or break 
Id. | 
The Sccond Way is performed by a ſudden 
Elexion of the Os Femoris, which ſometimes 
makes the Head flip again into its natural 
Situation or Cavity, 

The beſt Way of reducing the Os Femo- 
ri is made by Extenſion. 


* 


In caſe therefore the Femur has ſuffered 
2. Diſlocation inward, though it ſeems as if 
there were no Need for Extenſion, becauſe 
the Thigh is longer tlian it ſhould be, (not 
tHorter, as it happens in other Luxitions, 
iu which the Muſcles that move the Head 
of the Bone have their Originations far 
above it, and therefore pull the Head up- 
wards) nevertheleſs there will be a mode- 
rate Extenſion required, i. e. ſo much of it 
28 is neceſſary to remove and difintangle the. 
Head from the Place where it is ſett led. 

This may be accompliſhed by the Help of 
your Hands only, if the Luxation be new, 
i moderate, and in a young or rather in- 
tint Body; and mult be managed thus: 

Let one of the Servants take Hold of the 
Patient under the Armpits, and thus keep 
him firm, whilſt another Servant with both 
Hands takes Hold of him above the Knee, 
and makes the Extenſion ; and whilſt this 
is a doing, the Chirurgeon mult preſs the 
O Femoris that ſtarted out inwards with 
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his Hands outwards, and the Head or 11 1 


* 


Bone being eſcared by the Extenſion. .: 
by the Help of the Impulſion, 1 
Muſcles that draw it upwards, ſoon be r 
duced into its natural Poſition ; or eller 
155 fe Tok happen to be much weaker! 
the Irurgeon may perform thj 4 
without much Difficulty. * 


But if this Luxation happens in a robuſt 


Body, and of a more advanced Age, there 
is much greater Extenſion required and 
muſt be accompliſhed by tlie Help of Ro 8 
or Brid les. The Bridle therefore mult be 
adapted to that Part or Space which is ſituz. 
ted betwixt the Anz and the genital Parts, 
and you mult ſo place your Bridle, that jr 
may not come over the Head of the Bone: 
After this you mult tie or faſten another 


Bridle above the Knee, and another perhaps“ | 
above the Talus; then pull thele Bridles at 
both their Heads or Ends, either with vour | 


Hands, or elte by the Help of the Ladder, 


to one Step of which you mult tie the 


uppermoſt Bridle, and place the Patient 


upon the Ladder, whillt the other Bridle iz 


pulling downwards. You may allo make 


Ule for the ſame Purpoſe of Hirpocrates's 


Bench. 
However, theſe violent Extenſions ought 
rather to be made Uie of in the other Luxa- 


tions of the Os Femoris, when it is difloca- 

1 . : i | 
ted to the exterior, or anterior, or poſterior- 
Part; for then, whilſt this Extenſion js“ 


made, the Chirurgeon may eaſily accom- 


pliſh its Repoſition, by thruſting its Head 


to the oppoſite Part. 


After the Reduction of the Head of the 
Os Femoris into its natura! Station, you- 


muſt make Applications of ſuch Medica- 


ments as will prevent a Phlegmon, aſſwage. 


Pain, and contract and corroborate the fe- 
laxed Ligaments. 


— 
22.4 SA. 


CHA FI 
Of- the Luxation of the Knee. 


6 i HE ne? is not very ſubject to Luxa- 
X. tions, becauſe. it has Two Ligaments. 
It has alſo a Head and a double Cavity, It 


a - 
U 


fitters ucverthelels both a perfect and an im- 


perfect Diſtocation, and will 
outwards, inwards, and backwards. 


be lurated 
Celjus 


is the only Author who adds unto thele the 


7 


Fourth, i. e. forward; but this Luxation 


happens 
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ypens ver) ſeldom to the Knee, by reaſon 
« the Knee pan, which being tied and kept 
i its Poſition by very ſtrong Ligaments, 
7s for a ſtrong Barrier or Fence to the 
ice on its fore Part; ſo that it cant well 
e diſlocated, unleſs it mult be by ſome ex- 
ordinary Force or Violence. 

Thele ſeveral Sorts of Luxations are eaſily 
icernable by the Eye; eſpecially ſince this 
rt is not covered with any Fleſh; for you 
my diicover a Tumour in a Place where 
jere wed to be none, and a Hollowneſs on 
ie oppoſite Part. You will fee the Figure 
the Knee depraved, and its Motions debi- 
ited, or quite loſt. 
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but only. an Intruſion to the contrary Part. 


But if it be a perfect Dil ocation, Extenfion 
will be abfolutely neceflary ; which in infant 
Podies, and freſh Luxations, may be en- 
compaſſed by the Help of the Hands; let- 


ting one of the Servants pull at the upper 


Part, and another below the Knee, near the 
Foot; and in the mean while the Chirurgeon 
muſt thrult the diflocated Bone toward the 
oppofite Side. | | 


But in great Luxations, and in Bodies of 


a more advanced Age, you mult have Re- 
courſe to the Bridles, or perhaps to Engines; 
ſuch eſpecially as are adapted to pull up- 
wards, and by this Means to make a ſufh- 


If it be an imperfect Luxation, there is cient Extenſion. ; 
cone, Or at leaſt a fimall Extenſion required, 
CHA Þ.: A 


Of the Luxation of the Talus, or the Joint of the Foot, and of the Toes. 


7 His Joint may ſuffer a Diſlocation to- 
+ wards the interior, exterior, anterior, 
nd poitertor Part. 

to the interior Part, the undermoſt 


Pit of the Foot is turned outwards ; and 


to the exterior Part, he contrary does hap- 
11 i” 
|t this Luxation happens to be made to- 
wards the anterior Part. the broad and very 
Hong Tendon which 18 at the Calcaneum be- 
mes very hard and ſtrait; and the Foot is 
imilicr, beczute the Tibia and the Joint are 
pulled forward upon the Foot, and occupy 
b tonfacrable Part of it, which of Conſe— 
Mnce mult make the Foot appear lefier and 
WO, | 

Mae this Luxation be made backwards, 
we Heel is ſcarce to be ſeen, becauſe the 
Silt is fallen or funk down upon the Heel, 
liz Sole of the Foot is larger, and the Foot 
ans to be longer, If thele Signs are mant- 
«ny apparent to the Eye, you may then 
enciude it to be a perfect Luxation; but 
e are not very manifeſt, it is only an 
WEE one. 

Ie Reduction is not very difficult, pro- 
Med yOu manage your Extenſion as you 
e t do; and may be accompliſhed by 


. Help of your Hantls, it the Luxation. 


be recent, and in an infant Body: So 


that one of the Servants take hold of the 


Feet with his Hands, and the other of the 


Leg above the Joint of the Foot; and thus 


make an Extenſion, whilſt the Chirurgeon 
thruſts it to the oppoſite Part. 
But in caſe you find that you can't make 


a ſufficient Extenſion with your Hands, you 


mult make uſe of the Bridles on the Foot, 
and on the Leg, above the Talus, in the 
thinneſt Part. | 


But if the Extenſion muſt be - exceſſive + 


ſtrong, you may make uſe of the Bench 
of Hippoor ates. 
After the Repoſition of the joint, the Pa- 


tient muſt be kept in Bed much longer than 


is uſually done in other Luxations, vix. for 
Forty Days; becauſe the whole Body is 


ſupported by the Talus: And therefore, if g 


this Reduction be not perfectly well made, 
i. e. unleſs the relaxed Ligaments and the di- 
tended Mulcles have Time given them to 
be reſtored to their full Strength, the Pa- 
tient will be in Danger of a Recidive, or a 


Second {lipping out of the Joint; or elſe 


will be {ſenſible of a conſiderable Weakneſs 
for a long Time after. 


For this Purpolc, you mult allo make Ap- 


plications of the adſtringent Powders bea- 
ten 
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ten up with Whites of Eggs, and apply 
theſe with Stupes round about the Joint. If 
there be Pain, you muſt make Ule alſo of 
ſoft Medicaments. 

The Ofa Pedii and Turbi are fo ſtrongly 
tied together, that they never ſuffer a Luxa- 
tion. | 


The Bones of the Toes do alſo rarelp 5M 
fer a Diſlocation, becauſe they do > uy 
many, and thole very ſtrong Ligaments "_ 
well as Tendons. " 

Their Repoſition is the ſame as thoſe ,l 
the Fingers,as deſcribed above in the 8 N 
Chapter. venta 


—— — 


Of the Fracture of the Shull which does not reach to the Dura Mater, Ed i 
| | the ſame Author. 


F the Skull be hurt by an Inſtrument that 
is either cutting or piercing, there can be 
no Fracture without a Wound or Diſrup- 
tion of the Skin; but if this Fracture be 
made by Contuſion, or ſome blunt Inſtru— 
ment, it may be either with or without a 
D:truption of the Skin that lies over it. 

Beſides which, this Fracture or Fiſlure 
does either reach or cauſe a Diſruption in the 
whole Skull, or elſe only in one Part of it. 

We will here {peak firſt of the ſlighteſt 
Sort of Fracture, which docs not penetrate 
to the Dara Mater. 

I cafe therefore a Fracture happens in the 


Skull, without a Solution of Continuity in 


the ſuperjacent Skin, you muſt make an In- 
ciſion in the Skin, in the Form of a Rectan- 
gular Croſs, in order to diſcover the Fiſſure, 


and therefore you muſt not only cut aſunder 
the Skin, but the Pericranium allo, and draw 
it from the Fiflure. 3 


After you have diſcovered the Fiſſure, 
Avicenna is of Opinion that you mult pro- 


ceed immediately to the ſcraping of the Skull 


with a Knife, as long as you tee any Foot- 
ſteps of it; but Cel ſus adviſes us, firſt to try 
what we can do with Medicaments and if 
theſe fail of Succeſs, than to procced to the 
Operation with the Knife. But in this 
2 Lam of a contrary Opinion with Cel- 
2 
Fir/i, becauſe in all Wounds of the Head, 
which are futhcieutly dangerous of them- 


ſelves, it would turn to a very ill Account 


to expect the coming of the pernicious Sym- 


ptomes firſt, and after this attempt to pro- 
vide againſt them, when, doubtleis, the Op- 
portunity ot providing againft them will be 
lot. . | 


Beſides that, the Reaſo:: alledged by 1130 , 
© *HEAREA by (% tu 
ſes againſt the Uſe of the 1:01 Infirument i; 
frivolous ; for, ſays he, the Callus that Fas | Wn 
within the Fiſſure, is a much better Tegus an 
ment to the Brain than the Fleſh that grog * 
where the Skull has been ſcraped. Por when 115 
we either ſcrape or pertorate the Skull with 5 
the Terebræ, we don't make any conſidera b 70 
Opening or Dilatation in the Bone; b 1 
if we did, it would not turn to the great 
Detriment of the Patient; ſecing there af ue 
many Perſons who lead a very healchful | i 
and commodtous Life, and yet have conſu Y v 
derable Pieces wanting in the Bones of that 10 
. | 
Beſides that, if, according to Ce/us hi * 
Opinion, the Bone be not ſcraped at the Fi 0 
ſure, it will moſt commonly turn black . 
and then we are forced in Spite of our Lan | inal 
to come to the Abraſion. And if, accordin an. 
to Galen, the Skull is to be ſcraped, if it z 
only bared, tho' not fractured, How mu e 
the more will it be requiſite when it is ect an 
ally ſplit or crack d: And this for Three RH . 
ſons; be 
Firſt, becauſe in the Fiſſure there will Nb 
Neceſſity appear a Sanies, which deſcenꝗ at 
from the {uperjacent Lip, which will cau8M:rc; 
in the Bone and other ſubjacent Parts a Co Int 
ruption and Inflanimation (for the Bon aut 
alto are ſubject to Inflammations); but wheel bart 
the Bone is ſcraped thin, we prevent th 4; 


Gathering of the Sazies with Eaſc, becauſß ud 


we can deterge it. Pi 
Secondly, tlie Lips of a fractured Bone a: 
rugged and uncqual, fo that the Fietn cinen 
touch upon them without Danger; but tic be. 
Aſperities are taken off by Deration. M . P; 
We 


2 Thir ( 


Third, By the Aſſiſtance of the Knife we 

er er exactly the whole Depth of the 
fore, a Thing of great Conſequence in 
4 F the Skull. 


furthermore, ſome Knives are Inciſion or 


in for Deration or Rugination of the 
bave, „ 
ja the Uſe of theſe raſping Knives, you 
nut above all Things take Care, that you 
dont unpair the Pericraniam, which would 
luce Feavers, Inflammattons, Cc. and the 
xt Thing you are to do, is to cover the 
Irs of the Wound with ſmall Pieces of 
luen Cloth, that they may not be im- 
fue, either by the Air, or elſe by the 
Kate, 
This done, you muſt ſcrape over the Fiſ- 
reaccording to its Length, as long as you 
ble to ditcover the Tract of the Fiſſure; 
IF "this you may be ſatisfied in, in cafe you 
OT mar the Fiſſure with Writing-Ink. If 
cu are afraid of the Chalcantum, you may 
hre your Ink made out of Gall-Apple only, 
hecially in the Beginning, if there be a 
Alpicion that the Fiſſure does penetrate to 
lle Dzra Mater; but if you put on but a 
(mall Quantity, and ſoon wipe it off again, 
anmon Writing-Ink will do well enough. 
But let the Rugine ſhould grow hot in 
lit Operation, and cauſe an Inflammation 
u the Bone, ſome dip it in Ol. Roſac. both 
o frevent Inflammation, and to make it 
te more ſlippery ; and that in caſe they 
bald by Miſchance happen to touch up- 
by WW the Lips of the Wound, it may not 
00 asse painful, by Reaton of the Oil. But 
nl inther chooſe to change my Rugines, be- 
„ v7 the Inunction the Edge of the Knife 
on bat to be blunted. 
ul Atter you have ſcraped the Bone, you 
i * come to the Application of proper 
al caments; firſt of all Digeftives, till you 
| WII able Pus appear, and atterwards 
Sur becauſe we have two different woun- 
1karts to manage, viz. the Skin and the 
ie, ilercfore we mult in the Bone, as be- 
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ing a very dry Body, make uſe alſo of more 
drying Remedies than in the Skin; as 
the Rad. Jrid. Thur. Sarcocolla, Myrrh, 
Cort. Rad. Opoponaris, Ariffoloch. Sang. Drac. 
and other ſuch- like Remedics as are very 


drying, but without any corroſive; all 


which being reduced to a very ſmall Pow- 
der, muſt be ſtrewed upon the Bone, both 
where it is and where it is not ſcrap:d. 

But even in the Uſe of theſe Powders; 
you mult accommodate your ſelf to the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Wound, and of the Pa- 
tient. 

For if the Wound be ſinall, and a moiſt 
Habit of Body in the Patient, the Thus alone 
will be ſufficient; but if the Wound be 
large, and the Patient of a dry and ſtrong 
Conſtitution, the Manna Thuris is more pro- 
per, becauſe it both dries and deterges more 
ſtrongly than the Thas it ſelf. 

If the Wound be ſordid, and require 
ſtronger Detergents, you muſt apply the 
Atrrha., If it be in the cold Seaſon, hot 
Remedies are moſt uſeful, as the Iris Ari/o- 
loch. Cort. Rad. Opoponacis. If it be in the 
Summer, make Ute of the Sang. Drac. Corn, 
Cervi, and other refrigerating Remedies. 


To the wounded Skin, or Lips of the 


Wound, you muſt apply Remedies of a ſoft 
Body or Conſiſtency, as Unguents. There- 
fore if the Wound be not very large, and the 
Conſtitution of the Body moiſt, as in Chil- 
dren and Women, and the Seaſon be tempe- 
rate, you may apply the Unguent. e Succ. Be- 
ton. Oil, and Wax. But if the Wound be. 
very large, the Patient of a dry Conſtitu- 
tion, and in the Winter- time, the Unguent. 
Iſilis, Unguent. de Gumm. Elemi, Unguent. de 
Matriſilva, are very proficuous; for in the 
Winter-time you mult apply more hot Re- 
medies, more drying, and more detergent. 
If the Wound be very large, and the Pa- 
tient of a robuſt Conſtitution, and in the 
Summer, the Ungnent. de Thuſia is very pro- 
ficuous. 

When the Wound is fill'd up with new 
Fleſh, then you mult cicatrize both the 
Bone and the Lips of the Wound with Epu- 
loticks, and ſuch other external Applications- 
as are made uſe of in the ſimple Wounds ot 
the Head, — 
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Of the Fracture of the S which penetrates to the Dura Mater, by with, 
wounding it. . 1 


A Fracture of the Bone that penetrates 
tothe Dara Mater, is either a Fracture 
only, or elſe a Fracture and Depreſiion of 
the Bone; and in either may be a Fiſſure, 
which is either {trait and ſmall, or elſe wide, 

In ſuch like Fractures, Two Things are 
more eſpecially to be feared: 

Fir/;, that the Humour don't deſcend or 
fall upon the Dara Mater; far if it putri- 
hes and inflames, it corrupts all that lies un- 
. derneath it: Whence enſue Feavers, Deli- 
rium, Convulſions, and laſt of all, Death, 
Secondly, the Depreſſion of the Bone on 
the Separation of tome Piece of the Bone, 
which may prick the Membrane, which will 
produce moſt acute Pains, Convulſions, and 
{ometunes an Apoplcxy. 

The laſt of thele is not very common, but 


the firſt ſeldom miſſes, and can't be preFen- 


ted; for the Bone being weaken d by the 
Fracture, it is rendered incapable of con- 
cocting its proper Nouriſhment: So that of 
Neceſſity tome excrementitious Moiſture 
muſt be feparated within the Fiſſure, and 
more of it falls down from the ſuperjacent 
Parts thro' the Fiſſure upon the Dura Ma— 
ter, which, what with its Weaknets, what 
with the ſtraitneſs of the Fiflure, cannot be 
thruſt outwards. 

And hence 1t 1s, that moit of thoſe that 
die of the Wounds of the Head, die upon 
that Account, as I have often frequently ob- 
{erved in the Diflections of their dead Bodies: 
Whence it is alio apparent, tint the main 
Intention in the Cure of theſe Wounds, 1s 
to bring forth this Matter. N 

Therefore in cate the Fracture be not ſuf- 
ficiently open; i. e. if there be not a ſuffi- 
cient Opening or Paſſage for the Sanies, we 
muſt cut cut or perforate the Bone, that ſo 
you may both deterge and cleanſe the Mem- 
brane from the Membrane, to give it a free 
Paſſage, and if there be a Shiver of the Bone 
that pricks the Membrane, it may be taken 
Ollt. 2 


and the Fracture of the 
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So that there are two Indications for a 
Terebration; Firff, in caſe you fear the dd 
ſcending of the Matter; and Second), If thee 
is not a ſufficient Paſſage for the Ditchirg 
of the Matter. As on the contrary it the 
Fiſſure be pretty wide, or jt the Fracut j 
does not penetrate into the whole Bone, n 
be attended with a Contuſion, and without! 
any Fear of a Sanies being contained with Ml * 
in it, you muſt not proceed to the Trepauim Ml i 
of the Skull, that you may not bare 1 | 
expoſe to the Air the Dura Mater with 
Neceſſity. 1 
But here ariſes a Queſtion, viz. Whethe! 
ſuppoſing the Skin of the Head to be entirgY 
: | Skull apparent 54 
its proper Signs, we ought to make an Ine 
ciſion in the Skin, and a Perforation in the 
Bone that lies underneath it? Some are boch 
againſt the Inciſion, and the Trepßan. 
Their firſt Reaſon is, That as in othgd 
Fractures, in cafe the ſuperjacent Skin fi 
entire, Nature will produce à Callas, anf 
ſo there is no need of an Inciſion; fo will © 
Nature produce likewiſe a Callus in the Eu 
Qures of the Skull. Their Second Rea MI © 


is, Becauſe Nature does in other Fraciung 4 
thruſt out the Blood that is gathered abo ** 
the Fractures : whence it is that we fee of © 
the Linen Cloths ſtained with Blood; wi 
Nature is likewile capable of expelling ie hs 
deicending Matter without the Skin, in . 
Fractures of the Skull. = : 
But I think Celſzzs his Opinion is prefcrÞ 5 
ble to theirs; viz. to make an Inciſion ine © 
the Skin whenever there is a Suſpicion ole 4 
ly of a Fracture underneath it, even 10 -- 
we are doubtful whether we may not male WF „ 
our Inciſion in vain ; becauſe it foon heiß - 
again, and is not of a very exquiiitc Seuc di 
To anſwer their Objections, it is to be obs | 


ſerved, that there is a conſiderable P . 
rence betwixt the Fractures of the Skull aul 0 
of the other Parts; for in other nf 255 
Nature may without much Diffculty = W |: 


pretend to draw out the Matter. 


fath the Matter, by Reaſon of the Softneſs 
of the Fleſh and Skin that lies above them: 
peſides that, in theſe Fractures the Humours 
re preſs d out by the Help of the Bandage, 
which is not to be done in the Fractures of 
the Head, neither is there a Callus generated 
in the Fractures of the Head; for before 
that can be accompliſh'd, the Patient dies 
by the heaping up of the Sanies upon the 

Dura Mater. : 

They object alſo againſt the Terebration 
of the Skull; Firſt, becauſe upon the Per- 
foration of the Bone, the Heat will be diſ- 
perſed, which, if detained within, would be 
able to diſcharge the deſcending Matter thro' 
the natural Paſſages, viz. the Noſe, the Pa- 
late, the Eyes, the Ears, and the Glands be- 
tind the Ears. Secondly, in the Opcration of 
the Trepan it may eaſily happen, that you 
tar aſunder a Vein, prick a Membrane, or 
auſe a Convulſion in the Brain: Beſides 
that a Patient has a natural Abhorrence for 
llon Inſtruments, „„ 

But Hippocrates is poſitive in this Point 
al the Perforation to be adminiſtred when 
there is a Contuſion in the Skull, Whether 
the Fiſſure be apparent or not; and to pre- 
tent the Expiration of the Heat, we muſt 
apply Emplaſters and Compreſſes. Tis not 
to be denied, but that Nature ſometimes 
will diſcharge the Matter thro the natural 
Plies; but fince ſhe does not ſo at all 
Times, 1t would be unreaſonable to hazard 
the Patient's Life upon ſo doubttul an Ac- 
count. 

They pretend to check the falling down of 
the Sores by the follow ing Remedies. 

They apply to the Head very hot Empla- 
ters e Gummi Elem. refin. Vini, Opoponac, 
Bie, Calam. Aromat. Bacc. Lauri, Arifo- 
lich, Kad. Cacum. Sylveftris : By which they 
Or elle 
they preicribe internal Remedies, or Compo- 


em, 


ram, Piper, long. Caryophil. Vin. Aqua Vite, 


Uſolving and conſuming the Matter. 

but theſe Remedies are ſo violently hot, 
Wt wen apply'd outwardly, they are apt 
to dra the Blood and the Matter to the 
dete Part; not without great Danger of 
Udanungtion; and their interna! Preicrip- 
105 w either Occaſion a Fever, or an Ery- 


J 


Medica, Chirurgica, Wc. 
ſwpelus in the Wound, and in the Body of 


the Patient. 

We make uſe of different Sorts of [ron 
Inſtruments in this Operation: Some 
are called Scalpra, or Rugines. Theſe we 
make Uſe of in thin and tender Bones; or 
elſe when the Fiſſure has not quite penetra- 
ted thro' the Bone. Another Inftrument is 
the Terebra, or Trepan, not unlike to the 
Terebra or Bore uſed by Carpenters. The 
Third is, the Tryphon, or Modiolus, being a 


round excavated Inſtrument cloſed up at the 


Bottom, in the Middle of which is a Nail. 
Firſt therefore, if the Terebration is to be 
performed in the Skull, you muſt clear the 
Bone from the Pericranium, becauſe the Te- 
rebra muſt not touch the Pericranium; for 
great Pain and Inflammation would enſue. 
You muſt alſo cover the Lips of the Wound 
with Pieces of Linen Cloth. 
When you are to proceed to the Exciſton 
in the Bone, you mult take our but final 
Pieces, becaufe the Dura Mater which lies 
underneath it is ſoon impaired by the Air; 
not to mention, that we at all Times oughe 
to avoid large Inciſions in the Skin, Which 
muſt of Neceſſity be done, in caſe you 
pretend to make a large Exciſion in the Bone. 
Then you muſt fix your Modibolus at about 
an Inch's Diſtance from the Fiſſure (if there 
be ſo much Room) preis upon it with 
your Lett, and turn it about with your 
Right Hand. Whilſt the Modiolus is turn- 


ing about, you may inft?l a few Drops of 


Ol. Koſ. or Milk, to make it turn the more 
glib; and dip it now and then in Water, 
leſt it ſhould grow too hot. 

So ſoon as you have penetrated with your 
Inſtrument to the Interitice of the Skull, 
(which you will be fatisficd in by the Blood 
that iſſues from thence) you muſt proceed 
with the utmoſt Caution, and often draw 
out your Inſtrument, and keep your Lett 
Hand more in Suſpenie, for fear you thouls. 
by preſſing the Modiolus downwards, hurt 
2 prick the Dura Mater before you are aware 
of it. 

The Inſtrument I make uſe of, conſiſts of 


aà Terebra and a Modiolus, that has certain 


Stops which prevents its delcending upon or 

hurting the Dara Mater. | 
Aſter the Perforation is made, the Lips of 
the Opening are to be ſhaved aud ſmoothed 
eee with 
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with the lenticular Inſtrument; for if the 


Fleſh grows within a Bone with rugged. 


Edges, it would create Pain; and if tome of 
the Dutt be fallen upon the Dara Mater, i. 
muſt carefully be wiped off. 

The Authors differ not a little in Rela- 
tion to the Medicaments that ought to be ap- 
plied after the Membrane is laid bare. For 
Avicenna, with ſome others, are for gentle 
moiftening Remedies, as the Ol. Kcſac. but 
Cel ſus and others, for drying Medicines; for 
he firſt ſprinkles the Membrane with {harp 
Vinegar, in order to (top the Flux of the 
Blood, tf any ſuch Thing happen, and to 
diflolve the concreted Blood that miglit be 
ſettled upon it; after which he applies Ce- 
phalick Emplaſters, ſuch as the Expl. Virid. 
Fudee, Cc. which are great Exſiccatives. 
Galenus recommends this in one Place, and 
deſiccant Remedies in another. 

To 1olve this Difficulty it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Applications that are made 


to the Dura Mater are deſigned only to pre- 


vent its being impaired by the Matter that 
may fall upon it; and this is effected, firſt 
of all by rendring that Matter which is 
Marp, corroſive, and corrupted, of a benign 
Nature, which End 1s anſwered by turning 
it into a laudable Pa. Tis according to 
this Indication, that Avicen, Hippecraies, and 
iometimes Galen allo, and the ancient Koman 
Chirurgeons, as well as our Moderns, had 
in View, when they applied the Oleum Roſa- 
tum to the Dara Mater; viz. to convert the 
Matter into a laudable PA. This Oil may 
be rendered more ſuppurative, if it be drawn 
from ripe Olives. 
Beſides the Oleum Ro ſaceum, Galen recom- 
mends allo the Blood of Pidgeons and Tur- 
ties, it being an excellent Suppurative. Our 


Chirurgeons make ute allo beſides theie of 


the Refin. Abict. commonly called the Oleum 
Abiegnum, which they mix with the Of. Ao- 
ſaceum, and that not without good Realon 
in my Opinion; for Digeſtives ought to be 
endued with an Emplaſtickx Quality allo; 
which the Ol. Auſaceum has not of it jelf, but 
zcquires it by its being mix d with the Kefia. 


However, you may alter this Mixture of 


the Oi! aud the Rcetin, according to the 
Conlttuiion of the Patient, of the Wound 


it elt, the Scalon of the Year, and accor- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
ding as the Pain is either more or leſz 1 


lent. 


Roſaceum, i. e. ſuch as is drawn 


and dry Couſtitution, 
hieg num with the Oleum Roſaceum. 


In the Beginning, ſoon after the Wound 
is given, we mix more of tlie Ol. Fo. 


with the Relin, by Reaſon of the impendig 


Inflimmation ; but afterwards, when the! 
Sanies is to be diſcharged and dried up, you 
45 5 Aus in the 
Winter we add more Refin, and in the Sum- 


muſt add more of the Refin. Thus 


mer more of the Ol. Roſac. 


Thus if there be an exquiſite Senſe of Pain 


in the Wound, the Oleum Roſaceum is moft 


proficuous ; becauſe the Retin may be too 


acrious by Reaſon of its detergent Quality, 


For the fame Reaion that we mix the Ole | 


or Keſin. Abiegn. with the Ol. Raſac. we may 


make ule allo of the Refin. Terchinth. Riot 
Chirurgeons make uſe of the Oleum Maffich. 


and this they do, when, by Reaſon of the 


hot and dry Ditpoſition of the Head, (and | 


yet there is an acute Senſe) they dare not ap- 


ply the Refin. In which Caſe you may alſo | 
mix with it the Oleuãůn Hyperici, which is 4 


both a Digeſtive and an Emplaſtick, 


This is the firſt Way by which we intend © , 
to prevent the Dara Mater being impaired 


by the Matter that falls upon it. 


Thus in Children and moiſt Conſtitu. 
tions, we make uſe of the compleat Ole 
a | from ripe 8 
Olives ; but in adult Perſons, and of a hot 
we mix the Oleum 4. 


The Second Way is performed by exſiccant 


Medicines; ſuch as conſume and dry up the 


Matter; and tis this that Cælſas, and ſome- g 
times Calen alſo, and the Aatick Phyſicians, 
have a Relpect to in their Cures ; for Ga- 


len approves of both. 


In our modern Practice we apply Dige- 
(uves,and therefore inſtil the Ol. Roſac. luke. 
warm, either by it ſelf, or elſe mixd with 


Refin, or ſome other Things. After this we 
apply a Sindon, being a round Piece of Lt- 


nen Cloth adapted exactly to the Circumfe- 
rence of the Wound, dipt in Ol. Rojac. over 4 


the Opening, to prevent the other Dreſſings 
that are to be laid over it from falling into 


Fun 


the Opening, and making a Compr-ſſon. 


upon the Dara Hater, or from 1ui{tnuating ot 
theintelyes betwixt the Skuil aud the Men; 


branc, to the gieat Danger of the Fro | 


man, 
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ter which, you may lay Compreſſes dipp'd 
7 Ol. Roſ. over the beforeſaid round Sls 
n. 
une apply a broad double: folded Piece 
or Linen Cloth, dipp'd in Wine and Oil, 
ar Ol. Roſ. all round the Wound; after 
which you need only apply ſuch a Bandage 
s will keep the Medicaments upon the 
Wound. In my Practice I apply the Empl. 
Hippocratts, made of the Farin. Hord. over 
the Linen Cloths, dipp'd in Ol. K. But 
here ariſes another Queſtion, viz. How 
ſong we ought to make Uſe of the Di- 
geſtive, or the Ol. Roſe Galen 
L 6. c. Alt. tells us, That we may apply it 
till the Time of the Inflamma- 
don be paſt, and every Thing be fully dry: 
ten you may proceed to the Sarcoticks, or 
„ bhaearning, and after that to Cicatrizing. 
ace gays, That the Fifth Day will ſhew 
bow the Inflammation is to be: And others 
c ain are of Opinion, That after the Third 
ber you mult charge your Remedies, 7. e. 
"MW jou mult abſtain from Digeſtives. 
1 In this Diſcrepancy of Authors, tho 
na Thing of the greateſt Moment, the beſt 
ad fafeft Way is to guide our ſelves accor- 
ung to the Indications that fall in our Way, 
nd to make Ute of Digeſtives as long as 
jou find it indigeſted, and till it be brought 
ta Kind of Suppuration ; which will ha 
pen the ſooner, in caſe the Wound be but 
!mill, the Head warm, and in the Summer 
fon : For if we deſiſt from the Dige- 
tires before its due Time, we are not je- 


Wnce of the purulent Matter upon it, 
auc a Corruption there. It is however 
y Oren, That if we are to incline to 
ee of thete tuo Extreams, you had better 
ebe ver- Hcrupulous in expecting a quite 
Fer Digettion, than to perſiſt too long in 
be Uſe ot the Digeſtives. f 

When you tee a laudable Pus appear, 
u Mult be cieanted, and the Membrane 
ed; and therefore you mult add more of 
le Refiz to the Oleum Roſaceum; or in moiſt 
dultituions we apply tuch Remedies only 
# layz a detergent Quality. If there be a 

x D 
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great Quantity of the purulent Matter, 
you may, inſtead of the Refin, make Ule 
of the Mell. Roſ. Sr. Roſ. either by them- 
ſelves, or mix'd with other Remedies. 

After you have deterged and dried the 
Wound, you muſt proceed to the Sarcoticks, 
and apply them over the Dura Membrana, 
or elſe the Unguent. de Beionica, de Matri- 
lua, de Gummi Elemi, or Unguent. Iſidis; 
and in Regard to the Bone, we apply what 
we call the Cephalick Powders, as the Pulv. 
ſridis, Ariſtoloch. Peucid. Myrrhe, &c. and 
at laſt cicatrize. 


Hence it is apparent, how much thoſe 


Chirurgeons are in the Wrong, who pre- 
tend to regulate the Cures of theſe Wounds, 
not according to the different Stations or 
Iimes of the Diteaſe, but by a certain ſet 
Number of Days; for till the Fourth Day 
they make Ule of Ol. Ref. and from the 
Fourth to the Seventh they mix Refin with 
It; trom the Seventh to the Eleventh Day, 
or elle to the Fourteenth, they apply Ungaent. 
de Betonica, and after that the Unguent. Iſidis. 

But conſidering that a Regard mult be 
had as well to the circumjacent Parts as to 
the Wound it ſelf, therefore you mutt, be- 
ſides the before- mentioned Remedies, make 
Ule of Refrigerants allo, to repel the Influx 
of the Matter; as alto of exſiccants, to 
conſume the Matter that 1s fallen thither 
already; and laſtly, of Adſtringents to 


corroborate the circumjacent Parts. 


For this Purpoſe Hippocrates preſcribes a 
Compoſition for an Emplaſter, e Farin. Hord. 
and the Ol. Roſat. which muſt be applied 
over all the before- mentioned Remedies. 
The exterior Part of the greateſt Part of the 
Head, the Neck behind and before, but 
eſpecially the Jugular Veins, muſt be 
anointed with Ol. Ref. warm ; and this ex- 
ternal Application is made, partly to aſ- 
iwage the Pain, if there be any, partly to 
refrigerate the Blood. | 

You may allo alter this Emplaſter accor- 
ding to the Seaton of the Year, the Circum- 
ſtances of the Wound, and Symptoms, and 
the Conſtitution of the Head. In the Sum- 
mer-Time we prepare it thus: | 

Rs. Farin. Hord, Unc. viij. Ol. Roſ. Unc. iv. 
de poſca, i. e. Vinegar and Water) 4. f. ad 


conficiend. Emplaſir. In the Winter you may 


prepare it with Wine 
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In caſe the Head be very weak, we add, 
beſides the Ol. Rof. & Far. Hord. Two Oun- 
ces of Pulv. Roſ. Rub. and make it up into 
an Emplaſter with Wine. 

In caſe the Wound be made by Contu- 
ion, or attended with a Contuſion, we 
intermix alſo Adſtringents and Diſcutients: 
As for Inſtance: 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 


4 EO N 

© Y "KK - * p 96 
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Rs. Farin. Hord, Unc. vj. Myrtill Unc Tl 44 


Ol. Rof. Unc. iv. Oæymel. ſampl. Une. iij. Vis 
Alb. non potent. g. T miſe, f. Emplaſivun * i | 


If the Head be very weak and cold, You 1 
may add alſo ſometimes a ſmall Quantity o 
Pull. Beton. amt Stæchad. aut parum Spicz- 


* 


33 


as to wound the Dara Mater it ſelf, you 
muſt, after the univerſal Cure, which has a 
Reſpect to the Profuſton of Blood, and the 
Inflammation, conſider what is molt proper 
to be applied to the vulnerated Part. 

The Wound of the Dura Mater has this 
Peculiar, that it is exceeding painful; 
whence ariſes the Firſt Indication, viz. to 
aſſwage the Pain. 

The next Indication muſt be ſatisfied by 
Terebration of the Bone, unleſs it be fra- 
ctured aſunder before; for ſince in this 
Wound both the Skin and the Skull is im- 
paired, you mutt endeavour to check the 
Matter that falls from above upon it. 

The Third Indication requires either an 
Agglutination, or elſe an Incarning of the 
Dara Mater. 

Firſt of all therefore you muſt aſlwage 
Pain, to avoid Inflammation and Convul- 
ions. 
ipeaking, by removing the Cauſe thereof; 
but this cannot take Place here, becauſe the 
Wound it ſelf is the Cauſe of that Pain, 
which muſt be forthwith allayed; or elſe by 
ſtupifying Medicaments, which will alſo 
not be admitted of in this Caſe, becauſe 
this would render the Membrane inſenſible; 


or laftly alſo, by Lenitives, as by the un- 


ctuous Medicines and Oils, which are the 
only that may ſafely be applied here; more 
eſpecially ſince theſe Oils are contrary alſo 
to the Matter that falls upon the Mem- 
brane. 

'Tis to anſwer this End that we drop the 
Oleum Ko ſaceum lukewarm upon the Mem- 
brane; or elſe we open a Vein under the 
Wing of a Pidgeon or Turtle-Dove, and 1n- 
ſti! ſome of the Blood warm upon it, to ap- 
Leaſe the Pain, and promote Pigeſtion. 


Of the Wounds of the Dura Mater. 


F the Wound or Fracture penetrates ſo far 


the Membrane: But inſtead of thefe, yoß 


The Pain is aſſwaged, generally 


If the Pain be not very urgent, you muff 
have the more Regard to the Matter tha 
falls from above upon the Membrane; and 
to anſwer this Indication, you muſt apple 
ſuch Remedies as axe ſtronger Digeſtives, ag 1 
the Refina, or Oleum Abiegnum, Oleum Ma, 
ffichinum, Oleum Hyperici. | 14 

You ruſt apply theſe Remedies either un 
til the Pain be aſſwaged, or elſe the Pν d 
appear in the Wound; but when you {&# 
the Suppuration, you muſt leave off the 
Oils, for fear of cauſing a Corruption i,; 


mult cleanſe and dry the Dura Mater with 
Moll. Roſat. vel Syr. Roſ. or elk with tis 
before-mentioned Remedies. # | 
This done, you mult now proceed to th 
Cure of the Wound of the Dura Mate, 
which does require a Reunion. But thougß 
the Pia Mater may be conſolidated by Ag 
glutination, by reaſon of its ſoft Subltangy I 
the Dura Mater will not admit of Agglut ] 
nation, becauſe it is hard, nervous, an 1 
thin; eſpecially if we conſider, that in q; 
der to procure a Reunion in a Woung 3 
it is requiſite that the Lips thereof ſhoult } 
be brought ſo cloſe together, as to tou 
one another; which being performed by WF | 
tures and Bandages, neither of thefe can W 
applied in the wounded Dura Mater. 
Archigenes does indeed aſſert, 
That this Membrane may be re- 
united by Agglutination ; but if 1 
ou duly conlider the Qualifications of WM} 
emedies he preſcribes, they partie 
much more of Sarcoticks, or ſuch as ge 
rate Fleſh, than of Agglutinatives. 
Galen ſays, That this Membrane W 
wounded muſt be cured by the Genera 
of Fleſh, ſo as that the whole Wounq 
fill'd up with Fleſh, M 
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teſe being drying and detergent Remedies, 
q conſequently generate Fleſh, 


I 1 Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 587 
Febigenet, as well as Galen, do pour the Beſides which, you may apply a Compo- 
te. Calaminth. upon the Dura Mater; after ſition made up of Butter, Ol. Rof. & A. 
lich they firew over it Farin. Milii, to dipe Suill. veter. which may both digeft 

erate the Heat of the Calamintha; and and generate Fleth in the Lips of the 


/V ound. 
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in Explanation of the Table, containing the ſeveral FIGURES 
belonging to the Cure of the Contuſions and Fractions of the Skull. 
Taken from Monſieur Diovis, Chirurgeon to the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy. Done from the new Edition, juſt printed at Paris. 


No I, repreſents the Inſtruments belonging to the Chirurgical Operations on 
| * the Skull, 


1 Repreſents the Lancet for Abſceſſes, P. A round Scraper for the fame Uſe, bug 


wherewith to make a crucial Inciſion in 
the Contuſions on the Head. 

J. A Silver Probe, to probe the Wounds 
on the Head. 

( The pointed Sciſſars. 

D. The Biſtoury. 

l. The Knife call'd the Mirtle-Leaf, for 
the Separation of the Pericranium. 

f. A crooked Needle, threaded with wax'd 
Thread, G. wherewith to tie the Artery 
on the Head. | 


I. A ſmall Compreſs of Linen Cloth, 


whereupon the Knot of the Thread 1s to 
be made. 


The Perforatife, unto which is to be fa- 


ſten d, | 
I. The Tirefonds, or Elevator, for the pul- 
ling up of the depreſſed Skull. 
J. Another Tirefond of a leſſer Size, to be 
aſten d to, CE 
A. The Elevatory call'd the Triploides. 
3h flat Scraper wherewith to raſp the 
ull. | 
Ky oval Scraper deſigned for the ſame 
e. 


which ſinks deeper into the Skull. 
Ihe finiſhing Scraper, being pointed. 

K. A crooked Elevatory, deſigned for the 
taking out of the ſmall Splinters or Shi- 
vers of Bones that preſs upon the Dura 
Mater. „„ 

S. 5 flat Elevatory deſigned for the ſame 


2 

T. A Third freight Elevatory, but only 
a little crooked at its Extremity, deſign 
for the ſame Uſe as the Two former. 

J. A Pair of Pincers ſhaped in Form of a 
Raven's Beak, adapted for the ſame Uſe 
as the Elevatories. 

X. A Pair of Inciſive Pincers, to cut off 
the Prominences of a Piece of a Bone on 
the Skull. 8 85 | 

T. Another Pair of inciſive Pincers, made 
with a Screw, which work with greater 


Strength. 


Z. A Leaden Hammer. 


A. A Sciſſal, wherewith to cut off a Piece 
of a Bone that ſtands out above the 


Skull. 


Ke II. repreſents the Inſtruments and other Implements belonging to the Operas 
| tion of the Trepan. 


4, Is a twiſted Wax-Candle or Taper, to C. A falſe Tent of Lint, wherewith to: 


give Light to the Operator. 
J. A Chafing-diſh with Fire, to be held 
in the Middle over the Bed during the 
Operation. | 


cleanſe the Wound. 
D, D. Two Pieces of Lint or Cotton, to 


ſtop into the Patients Ears, Bs 
| E, E, 
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E, E, E, E. Four ſmall Bandelets, where- O. The Tirefonds, t © take out the Pjece « 3 Mark, ' 
with to dilate or keep aſunder the Lips of Bone after Terebration 5 e Thc + 
the Wound during the Trepan. P. A Pen or Quill, cut like a Tooth. Oer |": © 

F, G, , Are Three Crowns or Heads be- to ſound the Depth of the T —_ Im 
3 to the Trepan, of a different © whether it be equal or not N ation betrat 

12e. f | The Elevatorv ake out a p:... iffun 

E, Is the biggeſt of the Three. one after the ls * oi 1 The ! 
6, Is of a middle Size; and, R. The Knife call'd the Mirtle-Leaf. + nl. $a in 
E, Is the leaſt of all. out the Piece of Bone of the Skull whi I eit 
J. The Virebrequin. 3 it will no longer bear the Terebration fön | 
X. The Perforatite, on which the Virebre- S. The lenticular Inſtrument, to en lle. 
quin is to be mounted. | the ſmall Inequalities witkin the Circ) Lutte 
L. The Pyramid belonging to the Crown, G, of the Aperture made by the Tee fſeere | 
M. The Infirument wherewith to taxe out 7. Another lenticular Inſtrument white ba 
the Pyramid. | h with to puſh back the Dura Mater, to The 1 
NV. A {mall Bruſh wherewith to clean the facilitate the iſſuing of the Blood. , 
Crown from the Blood and Duſt of the Y. The falſe Tent, to imbibe the coxouta © lend 
Bone. ted Blood. 8 i Hur 

q | | WJ unlels 
Ne IL. repreſents the Inſtruments and other Things belong ing fo the Cure aher | A 
| | Trepauning. | S lind 
A, A. Two falſe Tents of Lint, to imbibe K. A ſmall Pair of Pincers. I. ee 
or cleanſe the Aperture of the coagulated L, L, L, L. Four Doſtils dipp'd in the Di-® - ina, 18 
Blood. geſtive, M. to be applied to the Four Lips omg 
B. The lenticular Inſtrument, wherewith of the Wound. | iim 
to cut out the remaining Aſperities with- NV, V. Iwo other Doffils, dipp'd in the? mere | 

in the Aperture, which elſe might prick fame Digeſtive, and to be applied to the lice, i 

the Dara Mater. middle Part of the ſame Wound. Icon 

© A Viol with white Balſam. O. A Spatala, S |” the 
D. A Spoon. P, P. Two large Pledgits, to be laid over 2 
E, F. Two Sindons, the Firſt of Linen, the reſt. ' NY "marks 
All. to 


Q. The Oleum Roſatum, wherewith to em- 
brocate the circumjacent Parts of the 

Wound. . . 

R. An Emplaſter of Betony. 

S. A Compreſs. - = 

7. A Napkin wherewith to make a Ban- 
dage, call'd the Convrechief or the Ker- 

cher. | 5 l 

. A Woollen Cap to put over all. 


and the other of Lint, to be dipp'd in a 
Mixture heated in the Spoon, and to be 
laid within the Aperture, the Firſt 1mme- 
dilately upon the Dura Mater. 
G. The lenticular Inſtrument, wherewith 
they are to be {tuff d within the Aperture. 
H. ATaimpon of Lint,to fill up the Aperture. 
J. A Pledgit dipp'd in Spirit of Wine, to 
be applied to the Part of the Skull that is 
141d bare. 


=, 
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Of the FRACTURES of the SKULL. Tahen ont of Monjreur Dionis, 
chief Chirnrgeon to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, his Conrje of Chirurgical YZ 
Operations, demonſtrated in the Royal Garden at Paris. 1 


T Here are many Sorts of the Fractures of I intend to explain to you in their due Or- 1 

the Skull, each of which are diſtin- der. 35 | 8 
guiſh'd by their particular Names. I have The Hedra ſignifies in Latin 
reduced them under Twelve Heads, which Sedes, or Veſtigium. It is a funp! 
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©): the Skull, where the Blow leaves only a 
, without penetrating beyond it. 

| The Eccope ſignifies in Latin as much as 
a, or Exciſo, and is a Solution of the 
beontinuity in the Bone, but ſuch a one as 
W | actrates NO farther 1nto the Part than the 
© 1i,trument it ſelf did that gave the Blow. 
| The Diacope, in Latin Præſicio, or Difſ-tt1o, 
© Kind of a Fracture where the Blow has 


ben given aſlant, and the Piece of the Bone 

I boniy half ſtruck off. | . 
| The Sposleparniſmos, in Latin Dedolatio, is 
lution of the Continuity of the Skull, 
{we the Piece is taken off, as if it had 
len cut away with a Hatchet. 95 
1 The Trichiſmos ſignifies in Latin Rima Ca- 
fla, and is a Fracture of the Skull, but 
ſpbſlender, as not to appear any bigger than 
= 1, Hr ; fo that it is ſcarce diſcoverable, 
ſulels you put ſome Ink upon the Skull, 
ud after you have wiped it off, you may 
” [cave the Clett by the Tract the Ink leaves 
{hind 1t. . | 
| The Regma, in Latin Diviſio, Rima, Seiſ- 
% is an apparent Cleft or Fracture which 
aends beyond the Reach of the Inſtru— 
unt wherewith the Blow was given, and 
Ine the Bone is not removed from its 
bac, its Pieces which are ſeparated remain- 
| 1m contiguous and even. 
fu the Skull are like the cracks that are in 
eben Veſſels. 
| The Jpitoma, i. e. an Eccho, in Latin Re- 
ais, 18 a Kind of a Fracture of the Skull 
ue on the oppoſite Side to that where the 
tow was given. 

Tie Ila, or Phlaſis, in Latin Contuſio, 
4%, is a Contuſion of the Bone made 
eme cxternal Force, or rather a Depret- 
be nade by an external Violence upon the 
I Tor Surface of the Skull, which is for. 
E J&% mwards without any Crack or Cleft. 
ls: 25 we obſerve them in the Pewter Pots 
a Veſſels when they arc bruiſed. 
| The Exthaſis, or Ecplaſis, in Latin n- 
"ut, Deſidentia, ſive Illiſio, is a Fractt :c of 
de Kull with ſeveral Cracks or Cle is, 10 
Ie When it is broken in teveral Fi: ces. 
Ille Ecpieſina, in Latin Depreſſio, is a Fra- 
ue of the Skull in ſeveral Pieces, tome 
bal of which make a Preſſure upon aud 
© [W! the Membranes. ; 
E The Eng1/oma, in Latin Appropinquatio, is 
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a Fracture of the Skull, in which one of 
the Extremities of the fractured Bone is 
thruſt inwards upon the Dara Mater, and 
the other Extremity is raiſed outwards. 

The Camaroſis, in Latin Teſtudinatio, or For- 
nicatio, is a Kind of a Fracture of the Skull, 
in which the middle Part of the fractured 
Bone is raiſed in the Form of an Arch er 
Vault, and reſembles the Back of a Tor- 
toiſe. | 

But theſe ſeveral Sorts of Fractures of the 
Skull may moſt conveniently be brought 
under Three general Heads, to wit, the Ja- 
ciſion, the Cleft or Crack, and the Conta un: 
under which, in Effect, are comprehended 
all the Fractures I have juſt now mentioned 
to you. 

The Inciſion is a ſmall Wound of the 
Skull, which goes not beyond the Inftru- 


ment that made it, to wit, the Hedra, 


which is no more than a ſimple Mark; the 


Eccope, which is a ſmall Inciſion; the Dia- 


cope, which does not raiſe any Piece of the 


Bone; and the Aposteparniſmos, which takes 
oft a Piece as if it had been cut off with a 


Hatchet. | 


Theſe Four Sorts of the Wounds of the 


Skull may be cured without the Trepan. 
The Cleft or Crack 18 a Solution of the Con- 
tinuity in the Canium, which goes further 
than the Inſtrument that gave the Blow. 
It comprehends Three Sorts of Fractures, to 
wit, the Trichiſmos or Rima Capillaris; the 


Regma, or apparent Cleft or Crack; and the 


Apichima, or Reſonatio. . 


The Trepan is required in theſe Three 


Sorts of Fractures. 

The Contuſion is a violent Depreſſion 
made by ſome Inſtrument, which breaks 
aiunder and jeparates the Bones of the Skull 
which were umted together. It compre- 
hends the remaining Five Sorts of Fractures, 
to wit, the Tlaſis, or e of the Skull 
without any apparent Fracture ; the Entla- 
/is, or Iliſio; the Ectieſma, when the Extre- 
mities preſs upon the Dura Mater; the 
Egiſſoma, where one Part of the Bone is 
preis'd downwards, and the ot lier rais d up- 
wards; tlie Camarofir, where the Bone is 
vaulted like the Back cf a Tortoiſe. 

Theile Five Sorts of -Fractures are not to 
be cured without the Help of the Trepan 
unlels it be in due Tlaſu, for in — 
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the Bone will ſometimes ſpring back, and 
reimplace it ſelf immediately after the Blow 


is given, They are all agreed concerning 
thele Fractures of the Skull, excepting the 
CAPRI. 3 | 

All the ancient Authors ſpeak of this 
Kind of Fracture of the Skull as an un- 
queſtionable Truth. They tell us, That it is 
the Air, which being incloſed within the 


Head, and puſh'd on by the Violence of : 


the Blow upon the Side oppoſite to that 
where the Blow was actually given, makes 
that Side ſplit or crack rather than this, if 
it be more diſpoſed towards a Fracture. 

But fome among the modern Chirur- 
geons poſitively contradict this Aſſertion, 
and pretend to prove, That there can beno 
ſuch Thing as an oppoſite Fracture, becauſe 
the Skull does conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces, 
which are not very cloſely united together, 
which breaks the Force of the Blow ; al- 
tedging, That we muſt not think that it 
happens in the Skull as with an Earthen Pot, 
which by an elaftick Virtue will ſometimes 
crack on the oppoſite Side where it is ſtruck, 
becauſe the ſtreight Union of their Parti- 
cles makes them to make an equal Reſiſtance 
all at once; ſo that in what Place ſoever it 
3s weakeſt, it will be apt to crack. They 
add further, that ſince the Ancients have 
laid this down as the Uſe of the Sutures, to 
wit, to prevent the Fracture of one Bone of 
the Skull from penetrating into another, 
they ſeem to contradict themſelves in that 
Point, which they make the Foundation of 
the A4pixima So that (ſay the Moderns) if 
a Skull 1s crack'd on the oppoſite Side, or 
on any other Part but where the Blow is im- 
mediately given, this mult proceed either 
from a Second or Third Blow, or by a Fall 
or Hurt the wounded Perſon does not re- 
member, becauſe he was perhaps quite 
ſtunn'd by the Firſt Blow or Fall. 

| mult conſeſs ] ſhould be apt to encline 
to the Sentiment of the modern Authors 1n 
this Point, were it not that Two Caſes, 
which 1 have had under my own Hands, 
did oblige me to ſide with the Ancients in 
their Opinion, 

In the Year 1690, a Groom of the Duke 
de Chevreuſe happening to fail from a Horle 
in the paved Streets, | was called to his 
Aſliſtance. I found a Wound upon the Os 
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Coronale. J made a Dilatation ſufficie 
admit the Trepan, he being inſenſihle. Th 
next Day I found a Fracture in the Bone 
which IT trepanned ; but he did not as "= 
recover lits Senſes. About Three Days afte | 


* "ny 
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did come forth by Degrees, * 
gan to recover his Sentes. I continued ta! 
dreſs the Wound, and he was well cured. 

In the Year 1692, a Girl of Nine Years | 


of Age, being near ſome People that wers Sg 
playing at Tenis, the Ball happened 10 abe 
fill upon the Child's Head with ſuch Vio! dt Fr 
lence, that ſhe quite lolt here Senſes. I was © de t 
calld, and found Two large Contuſiong ? cher 
upon the O Parietalia. I opened the k ma. 
largeſt of the Two, and finding the Bong mth t 
fractured, applied the Trepan. About Iud The 
Days after, perceiving that the other Con! I dt!“ 
tuſion did not diminiſh, I faw my {elf nd th 
obliged to open that alſo, and finding th [n [ 
Bone to be fractured, 1 was forced to apply [lungs 
another Trepan likewiſe. She began to ref terſon 
cover her Senſes by Degrees; and the othes | "9c 
Symptoms vaniſhed in Proportion as th@ | 12 Ra 
Wounds came to a Suppuration, and {hf Force, 1 
was fully cured. | 1 Ferſon 

The Firſt Hiſtory proves, That the Apo (acum 
Aima may be from before backwards; and 1 81) 
the Second ſhews, That it may be made fron } ite Ci 
one Side to the other; for it is ſcarce to bi . Sec 
imagined, that each of theſe Two thoulg | Wound 
have received Two diſtinct Blows or Fall IKE a St 
and that exadtly in the ſame Places, which were 
are faid to be wounded or crack'd in th I Mt or 
Aptkima. | N a Figu 

The Signs of the Fractures of the Skull 4, 0 
as they are repreſented by the belt Author "ng v 
and reduced into a due Order by the May I pred, 
derns, are diſtinguiſhd into Two Sorts, t@ dt ha 
wit, the Senſible, or the Rational. ums 

The Senſible Signs ATE thoſe that fall unddl is thro 
the Senſes of the Patient, and of the Chi 15 to 
rurgeon. = nd, 

Thoſe that have a Relation to the Patienp 1 of is 
are, when lie has heard a crackling Noule i 3 more 
the Bone at the fame Moment when he 18 ix, W. 
ccived the Wound; when he perceives be C 
Sound like a crack d Pot, if you touch haf % tha 


1 . 
oe 4 4 1 
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r rike u on the diſcovered Bone; when 
eh 2 — Motion at the Place when 
he holds ſomething very cloſe betwixt his 
Teeth : But this laſt is neither a conſtant 
dor 2 certain Sign; for I have ſeen when 
the Patient has been made to keep and draw 
1 Handkerchief cloſe through his Teeth, 
1nd at the ſame Time was not ſenſible of 
iy Pain, though the Skull was fractured: 
and others I have known, who have felt a 
Pain, though there was no Fracture, becauſe 
the Wound was upon or near the Maſcul us 
(nraphites, unto which the Motion of the 
Mandible might eaſily be communicated. 
| Thoſe belonging to the Chirurgeon are 
ether ſuch as are judged by the Sight, when 
the Fracture is ſo apparent, as to be diſcern- 
ble by the Eye; or by the Touch, when 
te is able to feel ĩt with his Finger; or when 
te may diſcover an Inequality in the Bone 
with the Help of his Probe. 
The rational Signs depend upon the effi- 
dent Cauſe, the Nature of the Wound, 
and the Symptoms. wo | | 
In Regard to the efficient Cauſe, Two 
lings muſt be well conſidered ; Firſt, the 
LY firfon that has given the Blow, to wit, 
ether he be very ſtrong, whether he was 
na Rage, whether he ſtruck with a great 

force, whether he ſtood higher or above the 
„ firfon that was wounded ; being fuch 
I Uicumſtances as ſhew eto us, that the Blow 
was given with the more Force as the oppo- 
te Circumſtance indigate the contrary to 
w Secondly, the Inſtrument wherewith the 
ound was given: As for Inſtance; if it 
& * Stick, it mult be conſidered, whether 

In were big or little, whether it was of a 
laut or heavy Wood; and in Reſpect to 
s Figure, whether it was round, four- 
ase, or triangular ; in Reſpect of its Sub- 
ee, whether it was of Iron or Lead, 
bapedged or blunt; or elle if this Inſtru- 
den happened to be a Stone, whether it 
ss imall or large, whether it did fall or 

thrown from a high Place, Cc. 

as to what concerns the Nature of the 
: nd, che Eirſt Thing to be taken No- 
ee of is its Bigneſs, tor the larger it is, 


; >: awdy; 
ie more ſufpicious of à Fracture. Se- 


% whether it is attended with a couſi- 
be Contuſion-z which ail convince 
1 %, that it has 3 done by a Pulh or 
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Fall. Thiradly, its Situation; for in caſe the 


Wound happens to light upon a thin Bone, 
as the Os Parietale, it may much eaſier be 


fractured than if it had been upon a thick 
Bone, ſuch as the Os Occipitis. 

As to the Symptoms, you muſt be care- 
ful to obſerve of what Nature they are, to 
wit, whether they have appeared at the ve- 
ry Time when the Wound was received ; as 
for Inſtance ; the Patient has beeniſtun'd, like 
an Ox that is knock d down; the Blood has 
iſſued immediately after out of his Mouth, 
his Noſe, and Ears; his Senſes, Speech, &c. 
have left him at the fame Time, Cc. or 
whether they are ſuch as follow upon a Fra- 
cture, as Vomitings, the Nauceating of 
Meats, a Fever, Drowſineſs, GS. 

A Chirurgeon ought to be well acquain- 
ted with all theſe Signs, which will enable 
him to give a right Judgment of the Mat- 
ter; which muſt be taken from Three 
Things, to wit, from: the Nature of the 
Wound, of the Part, and of the Symptoms. 

Firſt of all, from the Wound; for ſome- 
times the Wound is very large in outward 
Appearance only, as moſt of thoſe Wounds 
are that are given in the Field; but at other 


Times they are ſuch in their Conſequence; 


ſuch is that which is called T7i-hiſmos and 
Regma, which has but a very ſmall Orifice, 
but ſometimes are much more dangerous 
than the large Wounds. 
Secondly, from the Part, which muſt be 
underſtood either in general vf the whole Bo- 
dy, as the Age, Temperature, and Strength; 
or elſe in particular, to wit, of that Part 
where the Wound 1s received : As for In- 
Rance ; it is more dangerous in the anterior 
Part than m the poſterior, becauſe the Bones 
are {maller in the fore Part, and thicker be- 
hind. Thus the Fracture in the Temple- 
Bones is ſtill more dangerous, by Reaſon of 
the Fineneſs of theſe Bones, and the Muſcu- 
lus Crotaphites, which is very ſubject to Con- 
vulſions. It is alſo very dangerous on the 
Top of the Head, near the Fontanella, be- 
cauſe the Bone is exceeding thin there, and 
the Blow exerts its Force directly upon it; 
upon the Sinus Superciliaris, by Reaton of 


the mucilaginous Liquor which flows out 


thenee ; and moit of all upon the Sutures, 


becauſe here the {mall Fibreb are torn aſun- 


der, as well as the Veſſels which paſs to 
D dd d and 
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and fro tliereaboute, to keep a Communica- 
tion betwixt that Part and the Dara Mater, 
| rg produces a ſetrling of the Blood 
Thirdly, from the Symptoms, which are 
either aniverſal, as a Fever, a Frenzy, Con- 
vulſions, and a Palſey; or elſe particular, 
and theſe again are either good Symptoms, 
as à ſmall Tumour, a well-colour'd red 
Fleth, a laudable Suppuration; or elſe ill 
Symptoms, as a livid or blackiſh Colour, 
a Contuſion of the Fleſh, or of the Bone, 
a ſanious Matter, a viſcous Conſiſtency and 
Inequality of the Bone. 5 
After the Chirurgeon has made his beſt 
Obſervations. upon all thoſe Things I have 
mentioned, it is Time for him to come to the 
prognoſtical Part; but in this Point he 
mult proceed with much Caution, and not 
be poſitive in his Judgment, eſpecially in 
the Wounds of the Head; for among theſe 
there are ſome. that ſeem to be but {light 
Wounds at Firſt Appearance, but in the 
End bring the poor Patient to his Grave. 
He muſt therefore act with Caution, and 
not neglect to let Blood plentifully, to pre- 
vent the Extravaſation of the Blood in the 
Brain; for I would. not have him do, as a 
certain Chirurgeon of a Perſon of Quality 
of our Court did with the Licutenant of 
the King's Hundred Sniß, which having re- 
ceived a great Contuſion on the Head when 
he was abroad a Hunting, the Blood was 
coagulated, produced an Ulcer, and he 
died in Forty Days Time, becauſe the Chi- 
rurgeon would not let him Blood. 
Tis a vulgar Error to imagine, that after 
the Forty Bays are paſt, all the Danger is 
over. Tis true, that at the Expiration of 
this Term there is ſome Room for to hope 
the belt ; but as there are a great Number of 
thoſe that have died of their Wounds after 
that Time, you mult not be too poſitive in 
your Judgment. 1 on 4 
If the wounded Perſon happens to com- 
mit any Exceſs in Wine or Women; if he 
expoſes his Perſon to exceſſive Heats or 
Colds; if he is of a weakly Conſtitution ; 
if his Pulſe does not beat as it uſed to do; 
or if he is careleſs of his own Perſon ; there 
is ill ſome Danger after the Sixtieth Day. 
I know the Lawyers take it for a conſtant 
Rule among themſelves, That the Danger 1s 


a 5, te > # 
Anatomica, 
ſt in Forty Days; and that if the * - 
erſon does die after that Time, it is not i 
be attributed to his Wound. Tag «a 
' ately requiſite there ſhould be a Faves = 
Term prefixed, according to 
Judges were either to condemn or abſol y 4, 
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which, th 
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a Perſon that had wounded! another: hu 
this is no Rule to 2 n © 
Point of Prudence ought not to pretend tc 
be anſwerable for the Patient's Life till aſte! 
the Hundredth Day '. --' , . - 
The Cure: of the Wounds of the Head | © 
provided the Skull is not touched, do no Þ ;. 
differ from thoſe of the other Parts, unleſſ 
it be in ſome few. Circumſtances, whiclh 
-mult not be neglected. JJC 1 
- Firſt, above all other Things, you mu 
cut off the Hairs; and to do it with the lei 
Pain, you may wet them with Water anf f. 
Oil mixed together, which is called Hhdr& I 
leum, and take Care that no Hair may fal 
into the Wound ; but if this cannot be pr 
vented, you muſt waſh it with warm Win 
before you dreſs it. _ 
Secondly, Care muſt be take to defend i 
Wounds of the Head much more again, 


- ” 


the Cold, than in any of the other Wound 11 
becauſe it is a great Enemy to the Brain, ani 3 
therefore you muſt take Care not to app, The 
any Thing that is actually cold. LY 10 

- Thirdly, at the Beginning you muſt IK } 8 
the Patient lie upon that Side that is opp hen 
ſite to the Wound, to prevent Fluxions anff Þ nud 
Pain; but afterwards, when the Inflamm&. I unt P, 


tion is ceaſed, and the Suppuration appeat I by 
let him lie upon that Side where he is wou 


ded, to facilitate the coming out of ti 24 
Matter from the Wound. 3 Tho, 
Thoſe Wounds where the Skull is dic gu ele 
vered, and thoſe where it diſcovers it 1 1 
by the Corruption of the Pericranium, tit = be 
ſupervenes, muſt be managed like tmp C the \ 
Wounds, provided the Bone be not affect 3 
Thoſe that are cauſed by a Contuſion, w e <8 
require a longer Time of Suppuratton tall Ime t! 
thoſe that are made by Inciſton; and if he He. 
the Bone 1s. only a little diicover:d, do x 0 
tamper too much with the Wound, but 3 
mit the Bone to recover it ſelf, hic; 


k x | 3 
will do ſometimes without an Abtceis, eig 
cially in Children. But if it is very mul 
laid bare, you muſt expect he Exfoliatiq 


which will follow either ſooner ol l 
| . accordi 
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© | cording as the Temperament of the Patient 


are not to let any unctuous Matter touch 


© | : cither more moiſt or more dry. Take 


de Bone, but apply to it only a Pledget 
I jpd in Spirit of Wine, mix d with ſome 
© 1] 7incure of Aloes; or elſe you may convey | 
und the Bone a ſmall Quantity of the White, 


_- 


halſam of Fioraventi, 


t does not happen at all Times that we 


e enfible of the Exfoliation of the Bone, 


ie we don't ſee a whole Lamel or Leaf of 
dhe Bone to ſeparate it ſelf at once; for ſome- 


mes it 18 extended inſenſibly with the puru- 
knt Matter in ſmall imperceptible Pieces: 
But let it happen as it will, when you find 
the Fleſh ſettled to the Bone, you may then 


endeavour its Re- union with that of the 


Lips of the Wound, in order to bring 


itto a Cicatrire. When there are certain Ger 
Sens that the Bone is affected, and that you. Every Thing bein in Readineſs for the 
judge it neceſſary to proceed to the Ire- 


of the Bed, i. e. you muſt lay a double or 


xn, and you find the Wound not ſuf- 


tciently large to admit of the Trepan, you 
nut make a Dilatation. Theſe Inciſions 


re made either of the Figure of an X, or of 


J, or of an N, or of a 7, according to the 


Situation of the Wound. 


* 
* 


The Inciſion which is made like an X, or 


Crols, is commonly made upon the Middle 


a the Os Coronale, and the Oſſa Parietalia. 


When the Wound is near a Suture, . you 
muſt make it like a I, but ſo as to ſnoften 
lat Part which might ſtretch over the Suture; 
but ry 4 Iime you may lenethen or 
extend further the oppoſite Part or Leg, in ger. ce 
_ led the Index upon the Back of this Inſtru- 


ander to diſcover the Skull the better. 


Thoſe that are made near the Temporal 


Muſcle, or the Sutures, are made in the 


dape of a V, or a); but in general they 
nult be adapted to the Figure and Situation 
« the Wound, which will not at all Times 
krmit us to make the Inciſion as we will. 
If there be no Wound; but at the ſame 
lime there appears a large Contuſion on 


tte Head, cauſed by a violent Blow or Fall, 


ad the Wounded has loſt his Senſes, bleeds. 


the Noſe, at the Mouth, or at the Ears, 


jou muſt immediately open the Contuſion 


by an Inciſion made croſgways, which may 
be done with-a Launcet, ſuch as is uſed for 
e Opening of Abſceſſes. If it is very 
lich, and if you find the Pericranium ſepa- 


ted from the Skull, (after your Opening) 
10 


"tis a Sign that the Blow has been very vio- 
lent; and that you muſt call the Trepan to 
FOr Aid: To be ſatisfied, you mult make 
Uſe of a ſmall round Probe of Silver. But 
in caſe the Contuſion proves but very ſlight, 
and that there are no very urgent Symptoms, 
you--mult endeavour to diſſipate it, by ſha- 


ving the Place, bathing it wich Spirit of. 


Wine, and applying upon it the Emplaſtr. 
Betonic. betting um Blood, e — 
very quiet. By theſe Means tis often cured 
without making an Ineiſ ion. 
Whenever the Chirurgeon finds himſelf 
obliged to preceed to the Dilatation of a 
Wound, or to inake an Inciſion in a Contu- 
ſion, he muſt be provided with good Store 
of Lint, with ad ſtringent Powders, as alio- 
with ſome Pieces of Vitriol, in caſe of an 
: 5 „ . 


* 


Hemorrhage, © 


intended Operation, he muſt take Care alſo 


triple-folded Cloth under the Head, to re- 
ceive the Blood that will flow from the 


Wound. This done, let your Servant hold 
it, whilſt you make the Inciſion as far as 


ou judge it neceſſary, ind witch ſuch an 


nſtrument as you think moſt ſuitable for 
er * | 


your, Purpoſe: ; 1 9H bj rf > 1 
If there be a Wound fo as that the Probe 
will run in betwixt the Pericraninm and 
the Skull, you pay, Raney the Points of 
your Sciſſars alſo the ſame V | 
diſcover it. After this he may make uſe of 
the ftrait Bifoury, and reſting his Finger cals) 
ment, make his Inciſion as far as the Skull; 
and afterwards, with the Inſtrument called 
the Myrtle Leaf, lift up the Edges of the 
Wound aſunder, and ſeparate the Pericra- 


nium with as little Violence and Pain as pol- \” 
ſibly may be; for ſuch-like Divulſions in . 


the nervous Membranes muſt of Neceſſity 
be attended with moſt. exquiſite Pains. - At- 
ter you have ſufficiently dilated the Wound, 
you mult furniſh it with dry Lint only for 
the firſt Time, that it may the better imbibe 
and exhauſt the Blood that iſſues from thence.” 


In cafe it bleeds vehemently, you mult lay 


at the Bottom of the Wound large Tents to 
raiſe the Lips, and cover it with flat Pled- 


gets dipd an n — wee; theſe 
a large Plaiſter and Compreſſes, and, over. 
418 444 8 1 


Hor Way, and thus 
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chef, of which Ive given you a Delinea- 
tion in the firſt Demonſtration among the 


which flows Abundance - of Blood quite 
thro' the Compteſſes and the Bandage, you 
muſt take off all again, and apply to that 
Faft from whence you ſee the Blood come 


forth, a ſmall Piece of Vic id + But after all, 
Perent has put us in the beſt Way; to wit, 
to convey an incutrated Needle, with a 


waxed Thread underneath the Veſſel, which 
entting en one Side, and coming out at the 
other, {6 as that the Thread comes round the 


Artery, it is tied together in a Knot with the 


two Ends of the Thread upon a ſmall Li- 


nen Compreſs, which will incvitably ſtop 


the Flux of the Blood ; and by this Means 


The next Day, or about Four and twen- 


ty Hours after (this being the ordinary Time 


when we take off the firlt Dreſſing) you 
will find the Bone diſcevered, and then it is 
Time to examine very well whether it is 


damniſied or not; but be careſul for Fear of 
a Miſtake; for when you made your Inciſion 

the Day before, tis poſſible that the Point of 
the Biſfowr'y . 


˖ may have left a Tract lengthwiſe 
in the Kull, which may reſemble unto a 


Cleft or Crack: You mull alſo be very care-- 
ful not to bemiſtaken in the Sutures ; which 
in fome Subjects do ſeparate in two, the Os 
Coronake, in the fame Manner as it does the 
Os Ocelpitus, which may perhaps be miſta- 


ken for a Fracture. 
If you meet with a Depreſſion, you muſt 


raiſe it up again ; if it is a ſimple Crack, 


you muſt raſp it, according to ancient Pra- 
ctiee. If there are ſome Splinters which 


prick the Dura Hater, they muſt be taken 


out. If ſome of them are pointed, and 
ſtand outwards, they muſt be cut off; and 
it there is a Settling of the Blood, you mu 

apply the Trepan. 15 | 


[ told you before, that the Skull ſuffered” 


ſometimes a Depreſſion, by a Contufion, 
which is called 7lzfs; and that in Children 
the Sknll will ſpring up again into its natu- 
ra! Poſition. But in cafe it does not, and 
that this Depreſſion is but flight, and not 
attended with any ill Symptoms, the belt 


Fox p* » 8 
% " FJ © 7, 
"Anatomits, 


all theſe apply the Bandage called the Ce- 


you avoid the Ef. which the Vir io will 


Way is not to meddle With it, biz te ju, 
without any farther ill Conſequences.” Bue 

ee ee i it is a hat quences. Bu 
In caſe you have opened an Artery, from 


and deep Depreſſion 


Time. 1 0 | 


For this Purpoſe, you muſt make a ſmalt ? 
Hole in the Middle of the Bone, by the Help 4 
of the Perforator marx d with I, unto Which. 
Tirefonds, mar kd with K, the Extremity of 
which is open; by the Means whereof Fou 
may pull from inwatds outwards, and ſo 
endeavour to raiſe agꝭin the Depreſſion, If zou-4 7 
can't accomptith this Operation with your #7 
Hand, you muſt ſcre another ſmall Tie- 
Jonds mark'd with L, to the Elavatory 77. 
| ploides, mark'd with M, ſo called becauſe 
it is provided with Three Feet, which muſt: 
be placed upon the Head, arid then turning 
the Viſſe that is fix d to its ſuperior Part, you 
may thus raiſe up again gradually the de- 
preſſed Part. The Bones being reduced to 
their natural Evenneſs, you muſt remove 
the Elevatory and the Tirefonds, and dreſs 
the Wound in the ſame Manner as you do 
with thoſe where the Bone is only laid open, 
till its Conſolidation ;; unleſs ſome ill Symp-- & ? 
toms ſhould intervene, which might oblige Þ 1 
you to proceed to the Operation with the 'T 


you mult faſten the Inſtrument 


Inpan. 


In former Ages, when they had diſcove- | 
red a-Breack in the Skull, they uſed to apply 
the Raſp before they had Recourſe to the 


Trepan. This Operation was always ap- 
plied to the hard Parts, and they did raſp 


as much of the Bone as they thought necei- 
ſary.” The Uſe of this Operation had ſo far 


prevailed with the Ancients, that they ac- 


counted the Raſps' amotig the Inftru-' 
ments belonging to the Trepan. Some of: 4 
theſe Raſps are pointed; ſome round, ſome . 

real, ſome flat, of all which they made ufe 
by Turns: As for Inſtance, when they did. z 
meet with a Breack in the skull, they began 

to raſp with the Raſp mark d with N, and 
after that made ufe of the Oval marked. 
with O; then with tlie Round marked with 
P, which goes deeper; and at laſt with the 
Pointed mark d with Q, which went to the 
Bottom. They took Care from Time io 

Time to moiſten the Raſp with W 1 


— - 


5 & 
wh fo fo as to 
preſs upon the Dura Mater and the Brin. 
Care mult be taken to lift it up again in-“ 


br fear it ſhould grow hot in rubbing a- 
Y ginſt the Bone. | mp3; 25 

When they were come to the Bottom of 
de Crack, they uſed to apply ſome Cepha- 
ſck Powders made of the Ariſtolochy, Myrrhe, 


rrſede the Trepan. But now a-days 
ye don't make Uſe of the Rafp in ſuch-like 
(zfes, becauſe there is always ſome coagu la- 
ul Blood which is beyond the Reach of the 
40, becauſe it lies under the Dura Mater, 
ich can't be brought from thence but by 
he Help of the Trepan. | 3 
If after you have made the Inciſion you 
ind there is an Erpiefmn, and that ſome of 
the broken Pieces pre s upon the Dura Ma- 
#, you muſt make it your Endeavour to 
ft or take them out, if they don't ſtick too 
it You muſt lift them out by Means 
theſe Three Elevatories; the firſt whereof, 
mtkd with X, is mcurvated ; the ſecond, 
ith S, is flat; and the third, markd with 
lis ſtrait; but only a little incurvated at 
ie End: Or elſe you muſt take them out 
rich theſe Pincers marked with V, which 
x made like the Beak of a Raven. 1 
[ remember ] have feen Abundance of Pie- 
cs of Bones taken out, and when the Dara 
Water has been laid open to the Breadth of 
alf a Hand, and yet the Patient has reco- 
ſered. But if there are ſome Bony Pieces 
lich (tick fo faſt that they can't be brought 
ut, you had better let them alone for ſome 
lime than ufe too much Viotence. _ 
[told you, that you muſt hit or take out 
bony Pieces; but I ſuppoſed that you 
wuld take hold of them; for if not, tis 
ter to apply the Trepan upon the ſound 
ne, near the Fractures, and then ſlip an 
tratory into the Hole made by the Tre- 
an; and thus to lift out the Pieces of Bones 
de after another. 3 
When the Fracture proves to be an Engif- 
we, where there are ſome Points of the 
de raiſed outwards, Tome adviſe to cut 
en with the Inciſion Sciffirs marked wit 
i and if thefe will not do, they will 
oe you make uſe of the others mark d 
e v, which are made with a Screw, which 
e do it effectually, becauſe a Screw has 
uh more Strength than a Hand. They 


* 1 


u invented allo a little Hammet marked 
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ind Meer ; and by this Means hoped to ſu- 


lent Matter to come forth, 


„ %% 
ith E, the Head whereof is of Lead, and a 
-hiffet made of Steel, and Tharp edged, mar d 
with &: By which Means, they fay, you 
may cut off the Piece of Bone as the Stone- 
JJ % 
But I don t approve either of the Pincers 
or of the Chiffel, nor of the Hammer, becauſe 
if one Piece of the Bone ſtands. outwards,. 
the other will turn inwards, and ſo you 
may eafily impair the Dura Mater in ſo 
rough an Operation, I did not mention 
it here, either to perſuade you to, or diſſuade 
you from it; but only to give you ſome 
Idea. of this Operation, as it was practiſed 
„„ 
Whenever there is an abſolute Occaſion 
for the Trepaning of a Fracture, itf admits 
of no Delay; and as it is one of the molt 
conſiderable among the Chirurgical Opera- 
tions, a Chirurgeon can't i toocircumſpeR 
and exact in putting it in Execution, 
All the Pains the Antients have taken in 
inventing their Raſps and the other Inſtru- 
ments we have ſpoken of juſt now, were 
deſigned for no other End than to avoid the 
Frepan ; or at leaſt not to ũſe it till at the 
utmoſt Extremity, which they would. ne- 
ver apply, unleſs there appeared, infallible. 
Signs of à congealed Blood under the Dura 
Mater; and after having try'd all other 
Means to raiſe a Depreſſion, and to manage 
a Contuſion, &c. twas this that made 
them delay this Operation, till by certain 
Symptoms they were convinced of the in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity of it; but ſometimes it 
was ſo long before theſe Symptoms made their 
Appearance, that the Trepan comes too late. 
But in our Time, ſince we have been bet- 
ter acquainted with the Uſe of the Trepan, 
we are for preventing theſe Symptoms, and 
tis ſufficient to have ſuch Indicationsas-ſhew 
that ſuck-like Symptoms are likely to enſue : 
As for Inſtance, if a Man receives a Wound on 
the Head, that he falls to the Ground upon 
the Blow, without either Senſe or Motion, 
this is ſufficient to ſhew that there is ſome 
extravaſated Blood; and it you. will ſtay 
till the Blood turns to an Ablceſs, and dii- 
covers it ſelf to be thus by a Feaver, Pain in 
the Head, Drowſineſs, Cc. then, I ſay, tho 
the Trepan may open a rice for · tie puru- 
te 


* 


evil Impreſ- 
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ſions and Diſorders it has cauſed there by 
its long Continuance, cannot be repaired 
by this Operation, and ſo the Patient is loſt. 
I tell you this, to encourage you to this 
Operation, and to make you ſenſible, that 
Time is precious in ſuch-like Caſes, and 
muſt be made Uſe of to the beſt Advantage. 
A young Lord being abroad a Hunting 
with the Duke of Burgundy, fell from his 
Horſe, and received a great Contuſion upon 
one of the Ofſa Parietalia, which was fra- 
ctur d. I made an Inciſion croſsways, and 
applied the Trepan ; all which was done 
within Four and twenty Hours. He was 
{10 much ftunn'd and ſtupified by the Fall, 
that he was not ſenſible that the Trepan had 
been applied ; and as this made me ſuſpect 
that there muſt. be ſome coagulated Blood 
in the Head, I found abundance of it. It 
in this Caſe I had delayed the Operation, 
till by the enfuing Symptoms I had been 
fully confirmd in my Judgment, I am 
afraid the Exent would not have proved fo 
fortunate as now it did. I am of Opinion, 
That it is more proper, even in dubious 
Caſes, to make Uſe of the Trepan, becauſe 
this Operation moſt commonly is not atten- 
ded with any ſiniſter Accidents; whereas if 
it be delayed too long, your Life is gone. 
Ihe Trepan is derived from the Greek 
Word 'Trepanein, which ſignifies to turn; 
is a Chirurgical Operation which 1s applied 
to the hard Parts, by the Means of an In- 
ſtrument made in the Nature of a round Say, 
which is turned, in order to take out a 
Piece of the Skull; this being the Part unto 
which the Trepan and its Operation is on! 
adapted. Some Authors there are whic 
will have it applied alſo to the Ster num, and 
to the Ribs. I have ſeen it made Uſe of 
upon the Sternum, but the Patient died. I 
never ſaw it applied to the Ribs; nor can 
I conceive how it can, without breaking 
dich thin Bones as theſe in Pieces: And tis 
for this Reaſon that I reſerve it only for the 
Head, where its Application has delivered 
a great Number from the Grave. 
| However, the Trepan is not uſed with 
equal Succeſs in all Places. At Avignon and 
lenme they prove very ſucceſsful. Iis the 
iame at Paris; and ſtill more at 1 78 
But very few eſcape in ihe Hoſpital De Dien 


upon the Sinus Superciliaret, 


at Paris, by reaſon of the Infection of the © 
Air, which putrifies the Dara 3 wh EF; 

All the Authors conſent in this, That 
there are Six Places where the Trepan is not 
to be applied. Firſt, tothe Fontanel of the 
Head in Children, becauſe the Bone has not 
Solidity enough to bear it. Secondly, to the 
Sutures, becauſe they give Paſſage to many! 
Veſſels, which have a Communication with ©? 
the Dura Mater and the Diploe. Thirdly, * 
, cauſe a cer 
tain Humour is filtrated through their Ca- 
vities, which would render the Wound in- 
curable.”  Fourthly, on the Temples, partly) 
by Reaſon of the Temporal Mulcle, partly | 
becauſe theſe Bones being articulated toge-# 
ther in the Nature of Scales, that Piece of® | 


the Bone which is to be taken out would wber 
break in Two. Fifthly, on the Declivitieg be 
or inferior Parts of the Head, becauſe the Y them 
Brain being in continual Motion, would make 
preſs the Dura Mater outwards. Sixth nn. 
upon the great Openings, becauſe thef® Y As 
Bones being not very firm, they would no I be af 
bear the Trepans without being preſs d ing ing, 
wards upon the Dura Mater. 1 giv 
Theſe are very rational Precautions ; buf nin C 


after all, when Danger is at Hand, we muy YI |:&cd 
not be too ſcrupulous in theſe Points, an Y Fir 


rather to run ſome Hazard, than to let this of th 
Patient perith : But take Care at all Tin& J lover; 
to keep at ſuch a Diſtance from them, a I the if 
the Figure and Situation of the Woung F ff it i 
will poſſibly admit of; all which mutt H the T 
left to the Diſcretion of the Chirurgeon. I biſtan 
There are Two Times for all the Chiruß Y Keo, 
gical Operations, to wit, one of Neceſſu f tl; 
and the other of Choice; but in this theW F fir fre 
is no Time of Choice, unleſs it be for a fe nul ! 
Hours; for the Intention of the Trepan F bone « 
to prevent thoſe Symptoms which may VR de e:(; 
fall the Patient every Moment, and the r 
fore no Time is to be loſt. bot be! 
I would not adviſe you to make Vie Iatory 


the exſol iating Trepan, becauſe this Way 8 
taking ſeveral Lamels off one after anoth&; 
muſt of Neceſſity ſhake the Head too muq; 

and do more Harm than Good. At #8 
Middle it has a Point, which keeps it fiq; 
entring too deep; but notwithſtanding Uh 
it is apt to wound the Dura Mater, becalM 
it cannot be taken out ſo well as ihe co 
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an Trepan. I am not the Firſt that re- 


bas the Uſe of this Inftrument; which has - 


deen condemned before me: However, I 


are given you a Delineation of it in the 


xxiſt Figure, that you may be the better 
— of its Defects ;/: . 

There are Three Crowns belonging to 
the Trepan, one ſmall, the other of a mid- 
die Size, and the third the biggeſt, Now 
the Queſtion is, Which of theſe Three 
ought to be made Uſe of, and what Quan- 
fity of the Bone is to be taken out? They 
el us, That generally ſpeaking the leaſt is 


the beſt, becauſe we ought not to Jay open 


any more of the Brain than what is impoſ- 
ible to be avoided; and a large Opening is 
harder to be cured : Nevertheleſs there are 
certain Caſes where the biggeſt Crown is 
the moſt commodious: As for Inſtance; 
when there are Two Cracks or Clefts, and 
the large Crown can encompaſs both of 
them at once, which 1s better than to 
make Two Trepans with the little Tre- 


45 to the Places where the Trepan may 
be applied, this muſt be, generally ſpeak- 
ing, always at the Place where the Blow 
b given; but in particular, there are cer- 
tan Circumſtances which muſt not be neg- 
kdted. 1 12 
Firſt, if the Wound is on the upper Part 
ak the Head, you muſt apply it to the 
lower moſt Part of the Wound, to facilitate 
le iſſuing of the Blood and Matter; but 
If it is on the lower Parts, you muſt apply 
the Trepan to its uppermoſt, to keep at a 
Liſtance from the Brain. 1 | 
Sccondly, if it be a Crack, he muſt not 
ix the Trepan upon the Middle of it, nor 
ar from it, but the Teeth of the Crown 
nut be upon the Crack, that when the 
bone exfollates, the oſſeous Pieces may be 
lle eaſier ſeparated. | iq. 
Tiirdly, in a great Contuſion, which can- 
tot be managed by the Tirefonds aud the Ele- 
|atory Tripoides, you mult apply the Tre- 
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muſt, if 
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pan to the Middle of the Depreſſion, that 
10 you may put the Elevatory into the 
Hole, and raiſe it up again into its Place. 
Fourthly, even though a Contuſion is but 
ſlight, and without a Crack, and though it 
appears only as if it were made with a Ham- 
mer upon a Piece of Wood, you muſt not 
neg] Ct to ttepan the Patient, becauſe the 
Fibres of the Bone are diſunited ; and you 
muſt accompliſh your Operation upon the 
Place where the Contuſiof is. 
Fiſilhh, when you meet with an Ecpieſwe, 
where, many oſſeous Fragments do prets up- 
on and diſturb the interior Membranes, you 
muſt fix you Trepan upon the next adjacent 
ich mult be ſolid and ſtable, to 
be able to ſuſtain the Efforts made upon it. 
by the Trepan, to facilitate the taking out 
or lifting up of theſe Fragments. | 
__ Sixthly, in the Egiſſoma, and the Camaro- 
ſis, you muſt alſo 15 the Trepan to the adja- 
cent Part, in order to facilitate afterwards 
the Reſtitution of the Bone into ſuch a 


Poſition, as may not prove incommodious 


to the Dura Mater. 


The Operation of the Trepan being, af- 
ter mature Deliberation, reſolved upon, the- 
Chirurgeon muſt prepare every Thing, as 
well thoſe that are to pretede the Opera- 
tion, as thoſe that belong aRualiy to its. 


Execution, and after its Operation. 
Before h 

Mble, lodge his Patient in a 
Room where he is not diſturbed by the 
leaſt Noiſe; and the Windows ought to be 
provided with double Shutters, to keep out 
the cold Air and the Wind; aud the Room 
ought to be moderately big. The Chirur- 
geon muſt have his Inſtruments ready in: 
Two Baſons, One whereof ought to con- 
tain the Inſtruments he ſtands in need of du- 


ring the Operation; and the Second, what 


is required for the Dreſſing after the Opera- 
tion. The Firſt 1s repreſented in N II. 


and the other in N III. 


Certain 


e enters upon the Operation, he 
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TUBE Pitt Thing to be taken Care of, is 
to have the Inſtruments that are neceſ- 


ſary for this Operation in a Readineſs be- 


forchand. This I would have done in an 
adjacent Room, where you may diſpoſe of 


em in due Order, either in a Baſon or in 


a Diſh, covered with a'white Cloth or Nap- 
kin, over which you 'muit fpread another 
Linen Cloth, before it is carried into the 
Room where the wounded Perſon is, that 
10 he may not be ſurpriz d and frighten'd 
at the Sight of them at once. 
Then you muſt place your Patient in a 
convenient Situation, i. e. you muſt ſo or- 
der the Head, as that the Wound may ap- 
pear uppermoſt, that ſo you may be able to 
apply the Trepan directly to and upon it. 
The Bed muſt be fixed in the Middle of the 
Room, that your Aſſiſtant or Servant may 
without any Impediment go behind 1t, to 
keep the Patient's Head ſteady and firm, or 
elſe that the Chirurgeon himſelf may take 
his Place on that Side, in caſe he judges it 
moſt convenient for his Purpoſe. The Head 
of the Patient muſt be laid upon a ſmall 
Pillow, and under that a little Board, to 
keep it the more firm, and from ſinking 
downwards during the Operation. 
The Chirurgeon, in caſe he wears his 
own Hair, mutt have them tied behind the 
Head with a Riband ; or if he uſes a Peri- 
wig, let him throw 1t by, and put a ſmall 
Cap upon his Head, for fear the Hairs 
ſhould fall before his Eyes whilſt he is ſtoop- 
ing with his Head downwards during the 
Trepan. Let ſome Body hold in the Mid- 
dle of the Bed a Chafing-diſn with Fire, B. 
and let another light the Chirurgeon by the 
Help of the Two ſmall Wax Tapers, A. 
join d and twiſted together; for the Opera- 
tor ſtanding in Need of a ſteady, clear, and 


well-united Light, theſe Wax Tapers are 


more proper for his Purpoſe than any others, 
becauſe they will eaſily bend and twiſt to- 
gether ; and beſides this, may be drawn back 
and forwards, and conſequently at a greater 
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or leſſer Diftance from the Operator, act 


"Tos Occaſion ſhall require. 


well examine the Wound, and cleanſe it! 


with the falſe Tent of Lint, marked with r © | 
| g | th CL, a2 
And to cauſe as little Pain as * F 
up his Ears wath Two ſmall-Balls, D. ö | ; 
made either of Cotton or of Lint. Tan 14 


be to the wounded Perfon, you may ſto 


1 


apt to believe, that the Noiſe which we cb. 
ſerve in the Ears when they are ſput up on 
is made by the Crown of the Trepan whilſt 
it is penetrating into the Skull, from being 
perceived within the Ear: But I have known 
many Chirurgeons that never ſtand upon 
this Ceremony, and no Danger or Ham 


has enſued upon the Omiſſion of it. 


If the Lips of the Wound are not hig! 
enough, and that they are in Danger of be. 
ing touch'd by tlie Teeth of the Crown off 
the Trepan, you muſt raiſe and part them 
at ſome Diſtance one from the other by the 
Means of Four ſmall Bands, markd wit! 
E, E, E, E. Thefe muſt be. drawn-under- 
neath the Lips, and their Ends held by him 
that holds the Head, or by ſome other Af- & | 
ſiſtant which will keep them aſunder. But 
in caſe you find the Wound ſufficiently di- 
lated, and of ſuch a Bigneſs, as that the 
Lips are not in any Danger of being touchd 
by the Inſtrument, you need not trouble 
your ſelves about the ſmall Bands, but 
without any further Loſs of Time diſpoſe * } 


your {elf to begin the Operation with the 
Tr epan. 8 | Fi 
In this Operation of the Trepan, there are 
fill ſome more effential Circumſtances to be 
obſerved, than what we have related to du 
juſt now. : 1 
The Firſt Thing to be done here is, for the 
Chirurgeon to make Choice of the Crown of 
the Trepan, ſuch as he finds moſt ſuitable 
to his preſent Purpoſe ; for, as we had Oc- 
caſion to tell you before, they are of Three 
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difterent Sizes ; one mark'd with F, being ; 
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ind laſtly, the ſmalleſt of the Three, which 
b mark d with H. After he has pitch'd 575 
on any one of theſe Three, ſuch as h 
judges molt ſuitable, to the Nature and the 
eure of the Wound, he muſt take and fix 
i; upon the Place where he has reſolved to 
ply it; but at the ſame Time be very 
ajcful that it may not touch upon the 
Lips of the Wound of the Pericranium, 
(which would cauſe a moſt exquiſite Pain 
o the poor Patient in the Operation) and 
then make One or Iwo Turns with this 
unn, in order to mark the Circumference 
wlicre the Trepan is to end, and to know 
the Middle of it exactly. I 
This done, he mult take the Gimlet, 
mark'd with J, and upon that mount the 
perſrator, K, and fix it moſt exactly with- 
n the Place traced out or marked by the 
Pint of the Pyramid that was within the 
(97, and then turning the Inſtrument Five 
o Six Times, he mult make a {mall Hole 
of about the Depth of half a Line, which 
wil icrve to lodge the Point of this Pyra- 
md within it, and to guide and keep the 
(on ſteady, 1o that it cannot fiir either 
me Way or the other. . 
Ihe Perforator being taken out of the 


Gmlet again, you mult in lieu thereof 


jt into it the Crown of the Trepan you 
re pitch'd upon for this Operation, mark d 
wh G here. This you mult apply to the 
thee which you have -mark'd out before, 
tolding the Handle of the Gimlet with 
jour Left Hand, and leaning or putting 
jour Forchead againſt it, and then turn it 
ith your Right Hand from the Side that 
8 oppoſite to the Teeth of the Saw, to 
ke them cut the Bone. | 
tie muſt at firſt turn the Inſtrument but 
iy, till the Crown has penetrated a lit- 
Way into the Bone, when he may go on 
men hat taſter, becauſe there is nothing to 
&ieared at that Time. | 
lis impoſſible to preſcribe you any exact 
es how ſtrongly. you mult Jean upon the 
wument ; this muſt be left to the Diſ- 
"Hon of lum that performs ihe Opera- 
1 not turn without Difficulty; but if 
Races not preſs upon it ſufficiently, it 
w not pencirate imo the Bone: But 
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he argelt + that with G, of a middle Size; 


en; for if he leans too hard againſt it, it 
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whatever you do, turn tlie Inſtrument with 
an even Hand, and without ſhaking; and 
when you think you have gone in about 
the Depth of a Line, you muſt take out 
the Crown, and take the Pyramid, mark d 
with L, out of it, with the Infirument 
mark d with 2, becauſe it is now uſeleſs, 
becauſe the Hole or Impreſſion made by the 
Crown ĩs in it ſelf ſufficient to guide it quite 
through, without the Help of this Pyramid, 
which if you ſhould neglect to take out in 
Time, might (not without great Danger) 
, '--.. ...- 
The Pyramid being taken out, you fix 
the Crown again into the Depth, or the Im- 
preſſion ; and then you muſt continue to 
turn it till you come to the Liploe, which 
you way find by what is ſawed off, which 
appears of a reddiſh Colour, and by the 
Blcod which often follows. When you tee 
this, you mult withdraw the Crown, and 
clean it from the S2w-dult.of the Bone and 
the Blood with the Bruſhes, mark'd with N, 
and before you put 1t 1n again, you muſt 
preſent the Tireſond, or Piercer, O. to make 
it prepare a Place in the Hole made by the 
Pyramid, in order by this Means to take out 
the Pieces of Bones, after it has been bored 
or ſawed out as much as ſhall be thought 
neceſſary. TE 
After you have taken out the Tirefond, 
you mult again apply the Crown; and you 
muſt turn it more Jeiturely, becauſe the Se- 
cond Lamina of the Skull is jometimes much 
thinner. than the Firſt. You mult often lift 
out the Cron n, to make it clean. You mult 
probe the Circumference made by the Crown 
with the Plume, mark'd with P, and cut 
like a Toothpicker, to diſcover whether the 
Depth is made equal, that ſo you may bend 
or lean your Inſtrumeit to that Side where 
the Bone is leaſt cut. To be ſhort, you 
muſt continue to proceed in this Manner, to 
lift out the Con n, to make it clean, to take 
out the Piece with the Elevatory, Q, or 
with the Tirefonds, and to ſound the Open- 
ing or Depth as often as you think it re- 
quiſite, till your Inſtrument has penetrated 
quite through the Skull. When the Picce 
of the Bone will not hold any longer, you 
muſt take it out with the Inſtrument call'd 
the Mirile-Leaf, mark d with &, and if you 
perceive any Incqualities at the Bottom of 
Pee I 
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the Circle, which might either prick or in- 
commode the Dara Mater in its Motions, 
ou muſt cut them off with the lenticular 
enknife, mark'd with S, which muſt be 
turn'd round about in the Circle, becauſe 
the Lentil which is at the End of it, prevents 


xs wounding the Membranes. 


By this Time you will fee the Blood 
ſpring forth, and fill up the Hole, to ſpout 
out by the Pulſations of the Brain, and of 
the Dura Mater. Some have a Cuſtom to 
keep cloſe the Noſtrils of the wounded Per- 
{on, to make him hold his Breath, and to 
puth back with the Lenticular, mark'd 
with T, the Dara Mater upon the Brain, 
to facilitate the Iſſue of the Blood. But in 
caſe this Humour comes forth of it ſelf, as 
it often happens, you may very well ſuper- 
cede to diſturb the wounded Perſon with 
theſe llender Helps, and not to make a Com- 
preſſion with the Lenticular; but take parti- 
cular Care, before you proceed to the Dreſ- 
fing of the Wound, to abſorbe, by the 
Means of the falſe Tent, mark d with V, the 
Blood that may be coagulated there. 

It would be an Error in the Operation, if 
the Chirurgeon ſhould pretend to take out 
the Piece of the Bone in the Cavity of the 
Crozn, when 1t 1s to be taken out, becauſe 
the Aſſiſtants would be apt to imagine, that 
he had gone further than he ought to have 
done, and that the Teeth of the Inſtrument 
had tmpaired the Dara Mater, though this 
is an Accident that very rarely happens, un- 
leſs the Operator is ſo ſtupid, as to turn on 
beyond Reaſon; for the Cr» being made 
like a Pyramid, the Point whereot is turned 
from the outſide inwards, 1t cannot fall up- 
en the Dara Miter immediately after the 
Skull is cut through, becauſe it is ftopd 
by its largeſt Part; fo that though this is 
not a very conſiderable Error, I would have 
a Chirurgeon avoid it, for fear of expoſing 
himſelf and his Reputation to the Cenſure 
of the Spectators. 

The Firſt Table of the Bone may rife up- 
wards before the Second is cut. This, tho 
it often happens, is none of the Chirurgeon's 
Fault, yet the Blame is moſt frequently laid 
at his Door ; and therefore 1t behoves him 
{o to manage his Point, as not to give Oc- 


caſion for any Reproaches, it being very well 


known, that when ſuch-like Operations or 
Moment are to be undertaken, there wilt! 
not be wanting ſuch Perſons among the pe. ; 5 
ctators, as will not fail to paſs the moſt ri. Wa 


id Centures upon every Thing, if there U 

ever ſo little Room or hen. _ *| * 

The beſt Method in this Operation is not. ho 
to act with Precipitation, for feat of impair." a 
ing the Membranes and the Brain; but on ..v 
the other Hand you muſt avoid being too * 
ſlow, and to tire out the Patience both of ol, 
the wounded Pcrion and of the Spectators tie 
the middle Way is the ſafeſt and beſt: All * 


which depends on the good Conduct and we 
Dexterity of the Chirurgen. 1 Bar 

If you meet with ſeveral Cracks or Fra ze! 
ctures, yOu muſt make Two, Three, of f ber 
Four Trepannations, and ſometimes more 0 
it Neceſſity does require it. | is! 

A Girl of about Eleven or Twelve Ven gal. 
of Age, happened in the Year 1705, to fh 1 3 
down à Pair of Stairs. The Fall was i@ " "A 
violent, as to crack the whole Os Priced Gul! 
with Part of the Os Ten porum. Monſicuſſ 1 
Mareſbal did the next Day trepan her if 7 U 
Two Places, and then cauſed a Third to bY the 7. 
applied by his Son, and a Fourth by nM len 
Son, who was preient at the Operation wth / 
The next following Day he applted Tu gen 
other Trepans, and after that ſucceſhyely nith $ 


leſs than Twelve Times inall ; notwithita e P. 
ding which the-was perfectiy well cure f 
ing which ihe Was perfectly Weil cure mall P 


could not forbear to intert this Inſtanqq ter vc 
which may convince the World, that they yy 
is nothing that is ſurpriſing in the oft 


af e br un 
reiterated Trepannations in the fame Fe te Mi. 
ſon. ; oy wil 


uch A, 

Of the Management or Drejſing en 
the Trepan. _ 

| | | q 4 . ti) 

Fter you have performed the Operat! n Ki Nr 

of the Trepan, there is no Occaſion ax — x 

you to ſtay till all the coagulated Bluodly..: . ; 
come out; tis ſufficient. that it has now Yk! i 
and Liberty given it to evacuate it ſelf er Mute I 
Moment by the Way of the Hole or 3p}... 
ture that has been made. You mult t 3 
Care to clear or take away what is left Nu 5 
the Hole, by Means of the falſe Tents Hrn 
of Lint, and mark d with A, A, and it Mank“ „ 


percet 


TY perceive that there is remaining ſome ſmall 
“boint or Inequality in the Circumference of 
ble Hole, which may cut or prick the Dura 
aer, you mult cut it off with the lenti- 
aular Fenknife, mark'd with B, which done, 


E * 8 


wounded Perſon. 5 
The Firſt Thing you have to do, is to 
convey a few Drops of the white Balſam up- 
in the Dara Mater, which is contained in a 
Jiol, mark'd with C, Then you muſt warm 
little of the Mel Roſatum in a Spoon, 
mrkd with D, and after you have mix d 
well together. with a little of the nhite 
3am, dip into it Two Sindons, one of 
which is of Linen, mark d with E, and the 
aber of Lint, mark'd F. The Firſt of theſe 
Two is laid upon the Dara Mater; and as 
tis larger than the Hole that 1s made 1n the 
Kull, you muſt bring or convey it by the 
Mezns of the Lenticular, mark'd with G, 
ll round its Circumſerence, betwixt the 
Kull and the Membrane. After this you 
wut on the Second, and afterwards you mult 
ill up the Hole made by the Trepan with 
the Tent made of Lint, and mark'd with H. 
Then you cover with the Pledgit, mark d 
zich 7, that Part of the Skull that lies 
omen, after having let it be well imbibed 
rich Spirit of Wine. Then you mult with 
te Pinchers, mark'd with K, take the Four 
mall Pledeits, mark'd with L, L, L, L, and 
ter you have dipped them in the Digeſtive, 
mikd with AA, apply them one after ano- 
br under the Four Lips of the Wound, 
de Middle berwixt which you mult. fill 
o with Two other ſmall Pledgits, mark'd 
wh N, N, which mult allo be dipp'd be- 
brehand in the ſame Digeltive, This done, 
tu muſt with the Spatula, mark'd with O, 
wer the Two large Pledgits, mark d with 
„ P, with the Digeſtive hikewiſe, and then 
ly or put them over all the reft, and theu 
take a Fomentation of the Oleum Roſatum, 
Thich is contained upon a Piece of Board, 
merk d with O, wluch you muſt hold near 
to the Fire, to render it the more fluid, 
orc vou anoint or foinent all the Part that 
lirrounds the Wound. Over this you 
nut apply the Empl. de Betonica, mark d 
ruh &, and over this gin the Comprels, 
uk d with S, and upon this a Napkin, 
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bau may proceed to the Dreſſing of the 


need you be 
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markd with 7, and over all this you muſt 
apply the Bandage, call'd the Comvrechief, 
uch as I Ive deſcribed to you before. 


I am accuſtomed in my own Practice in 


theſe Caſes to add to all this Furniture or 
Implements a Woollen Cap, mark'd with V, 
which I put over the Bandages ; for there 
being no more than Two double Linen 
Cloths upon the Head, this tender Part is by 
them not ſufficiently defended againſt the 
Cold ; for the Hairs being taken off by the 
Razor, it is the more ſenſible of the Cold: 
And for this Reaſon it is that I judge ſuch 
a Thing as a Bonnet or Cap highly neceſſa- 
ry, to keep that Part very warm. Aſter all, 
1175 muſt put it in a convenient Situation: 

he moſt convenient for the wounded Per- 
ſon is, to repoſe upon the Wound, which 
Poſition will be aiding the Brain, by its In- 
clination to evacuate or puſh outwards 


whatever miy prove incommodious to it 


ſelf, or to the Wound. | 
After you have finiſhed the Dreſſing of 


the wounded Perſon, you mutt above all 


Things recommend Quietneſs and Repoſe to 
him, and not allow him even to ſpeak; and 
about Two or Three Hours after the Ope- 
ration is well over, you muſt return again, 
and adminiſter Phlebotomy to him. As to 
his Nouriſhment, you muſt order him no 
other than Broth, to be taken cvery Four 
Hours, and for his Drink, nothing but a 
Ptiſan, of winch he may take as much as 
he will betwixt Times. . 

The next Day, before you take off the 
Dreiſing of the Wound, take Care to draw 
cloſe the Curtains of the Bed, and keep in 
the Middle of it a Chafing-dith fill'd up 
with well-lighied Charcoal, fo. that they 
may not be obnoxious to the Head, Thus 
is done partly to purify or rarify the Air 
which in the Dreting will touch upon tle 
Dara Mater; parily for the Conveniency of 
warming the Remedics, and the Linen Im— 
pl-ments that are ncceflary for the Dreſling. 
Take Hecd net to leave the Brain uncovered : 
and tis upon this Account that you mult 
have a new Sigdon juſt ready at Hand, to 


put upon it before you take off that 


which was laid upon it before: Neither 
very ſolicitous in ſpending 
nuch Iime in ſeiting the Lips of the Wound 
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to rights, but diſpatch every Thing with all 
poſſible Speed, the ſooner the better, which 
will fave abundance of Pain to the woun- 
ded Perſon. is 

Tis not to be expected we ſhould enter 
upon a particular Account how a Chirur- 
geon ſhould manage himtelf in this Cure, 
becauic that mult be left to hin who under- 
takes it. Tis he that ought to underſtand 
the Subject he is to work upon, that ke may 
be able to manage him according to the Con- 
dition he finds him in: But above all Things 
to keep exactly to the Regulation of his 


Diet, which muſt not be et aſide; for if 


you allow but never fo little Hiberty to the 
Patient, he is too apt to take a much greater 
Latitude; and as a good Appetite is a very 
good. Sign in them, you muſt keep them tor 
2 conſiderable Time in that Condition. 

Oily and ſtinking Remedics are good for 
nottiiig in the Wounds of the Head; but 
thole that are ſpirituous and balfamick are 
very efficacious. Tis upon this Account 
that we make Uſe of the »hire Balſam, of 
the Spirit of Wine; and the Digeſtive 
mult be animated; and after all, we do not 
make Uie of it for any conſiderable Time. 
Your Compreſſes mult be dipp'd in Wine, 
in which you have boil'd beforehand all 
Sorts of Aromaticks, excepting Roſes, the 
Smell whereof may be offenſive to the Head. 
If the Dara Mater remains within its 
Bounds, you muſt ſtick to the ſame Way 
of Dreifing ; but if it comes forth through 
the Hole ot the Trepan, you mutt take Care 
to kcep it from entring into it: This muſt 
be effected by filling up the ſaid Hole with 
{mall Tents. 

Sometimes 1t happens that a fungous Sub- 
ſtince like Muſhroons do appear, which 
ariſe from the Dara Mater. It they hap- 
pen to be very large, you mult either cut 
them, or tie them near the Bottom, till 
they become dry, and then they will fall 
off of themſelves. If they are very tmall, 
vou may take them away, or conſume them 
with the Powder of Ocre, or of Hermodactyles 
burnt to Athee. : 

Sometimes the Lips of the Wound will 
crow ſo taft, that they cover the Aperture 
or Hole made by che 7repay, In this Caſe 


 Anatomica, 


you muſt kee 


now to mike Uſe of Unguents, and keep 


to the exſiccative Medicines, whilſt you are 
obliged to expect and ſtay for the Time op 


the Exfoliation. 


For it is to be obſerved, that the Bones. 
do exfoliate ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes 
later. This depends on the Age, the Large- iy 
neſs of the Fracture, and the Hardneſs of Þ 
the Bone; but moſt commonly the Exfo- 
twixt the Fortieth and tile 


hation happens be 
Fiftteth Dy. 


The Uſe of Cephalick Powders is in vain. “ 
to further the Exfoliation of the Bones; for 
this being meerty a Work of Nature, mui. 
be expected and ſtayd for with Patience, 
for ſear, inſted of furthering it, they may WI 
ſerve only to diſturb and check the Courle 


Nature has chalked out to attain its End. 
The whole Circumference of the Hole. 


made by the Crown of the Trepan, and eve- KY 
ry Part of the Surface of the Skull, as fax Wt 


as it is uncovered, will ſuffer an Exfolia- | 
tion, which comes or falls off ſometimes in 


one whole Piece, not unlike unto a Ring, 
and ſometimes in more, which come off in 
Proportion as the Fleſh that is produced un- 


derneath does puſh or force them outwards. 


You muſt not be too haſty in this Point, 


and endeavour, for want of ſufficient Pa- 


tience, to pull out theſe Pieces, notwith- #1 


ſtanding they are looſe ; for this will not 
ſerve in the leaſt to advance the Cure, but 
may, on the contrary, prove an Impediment 
too. 


When the Exfoliation is quite over, as 


well in the Skull as the Dara Mater, (for 
this will alſo exfoliate or peel off like the 
reſt of the Membranes) there ariſes from 
thence a Fleſh, which acts in Conjunction 
with that which is produced by the Skull, 


and that of the Lips of the Wound; 1 ſay, 3} 


all theſe Three new Fleſhes do produce a a 


Kind of a Callus, which ſhutting up the 


Hole of the Trepan, reimplaces the Bone 


that was taken out; over all which is pro- | 
| duced a Cicatrization, which is the Seal of 1 


the Cure. 


Ne N them back by Mears of” : f 
ledgits dipp din 4 44 Vile, or in the V. 5 4 
nrary Mater + For the reſt. you mult ceaſe: KY 
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{ remarkable Caſe of an ui uconm mon 
Fracture and Depreſſuon of the Skull, 
i a Child about Six Years old, ac- 
companied with a large Abſceſs or 
Apoſtheme upon the Brain, Abſtra- 
Fed from Daniel Tur ner, Surgeon. 


0* the 24th of February, 1709. I was 
call'd in Halt to this Child, who was 


ut then brought out of Moor fields, woun- 


ld by a Catſtict upon the Head: Ex mining 
f which, J perceived a tmall Wound on 
te Right Side, which bled freely; and lay- 
ns wy Fingers hard upon the Part, under 
dort of Quagmire of grumous Blood, I 
band there muſt be a conſiderable Depreſ- 
ſon of that Part of the Skull. 
Whillt I was delivering my Prognoltick 
« the Child's great Danger, and telling his 
fnends of the Neceſſity there. was to make 
Way to the Fracture, by removing tome 
Part of che Scalp, the Boy began to cry, and 
fl 2 Vouuting. Having no Aﬀiſtant with 
me, | contented my ſelf at that Time with a 
anon Drefſing, taking Six Ounces of 
Blood, and applying a Detenlative over that 
put of the Head which was injured, till 


Frening, when I found the Child perfectly 


inlible, but complaining of his Head- Ach, 
ind throwing up all he took. I ordered 
lim a Cephalick. Julep; and the next Day 
all'd in Mr. Blzndel, who viſiting together 
kth me, we found the Child had been hot 
and ii{tleſs all Night, is retching to vomit 
ling leit him. When we had taken him 
wt of Bed, I took off the Bandage and 
Vichugs 3 and paſſing a Probe into the 
Wound, plainly felt the Canium for a great 
(ompats denudated of its Covering. 

began to draw a ſemicircular Line on 
te Ouitide of the Depreſſion, as a Dire- 
Won for my Knife, and another perpendi- 
Wlir, from the one Point to the other, that 
de might feel the Extent of the Fracture, 
ore we removed any more of the Scalp; 
ben hilſt Mr. Blundel kept the Head 
tady, L cut through the half Circle to the 
vai, and found I was juſt beyond the 
ige of the fractured Bone; but drawing 
by Knite upon the ſtreight Line, it ſlipp d 
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in a conſiderable Diſtance from the Super- 
ficies unaware* : which Mr. Blaudil per- 


ceiving, I withdrew the {ame to mike Way | 


for his Finger, by which he diſcovered ſo 

reat a Vacuity, that. we concluded the 
Bones were beat through both Meninges 10- 
to the Subſtance of the Brain. 


Upon this he approved of my making 
another Semicircle, and raking oft the Scalp 


on the oppoſite Side, by which we might 
have the whole Fracture in View. Accor- 
dingly I diſpatched the Work, and took 
from the Scalp a Circle of the Size of a 
Crown Piece, when immediately we diſco- 
vered this vaſt Fracture and Depreſſion, 
exactly enough delineated in N? IV. of the 
Table, of Four Angles, ſunk fo low be- 
neath the Surface of the other Part of the 
Craninm, as to make a Cavity ſufficient to 
contain near Two Qunces of Liquor. 

The outwerd Table was broke all round, 
whilſt the inward was only bow'd : Upon 
which Account there was no Room for an 
Elevator, or indecd any other Inſtrument, 


by which we could hope to raiſe up the de- 


prefs'd Bones, without the Help of the Tre- 
pan, The Terebra was piopos d; but con- 


cluded intufficient, as well as hazardous; 


inſufficient to lift up the Bones, unleſs we 
could go quite through; and hazardous, by 
going through, of wounding the Dura 
Mater, which, if not lacerated by the pro- 
digious Stretch, muſt needs bear tight againſt 
the Inſide of the fractared Baue. The Trepan 
in to young a Child was thought likewiſe 
to have its Danger, the Membrane in young 
Children lying high, and in a Manner con- 
tinuous to the Inſide of the Skull. 
However, here was no Room for long De- 
lay, the foreſaid Part 14 ing under being o 
much oppreſs d by ihe Points of the Bones, 
through the Clefts of which we might per- 
ceive a manifeſt Oſcillation ; yet for the pre- 
ſent we could do nothing more, being di- 
ſturb'd in our Work by a Flux of Blood 
from an 1nciled Artery, which TI was obli- 
ged to ſtop. I viſited in the Evening, and 
found a quick Pulie, Thirſt, and Head- Ach, 
eſpecially toward the Forchead, but no Vo- 
miting. He was very ſenſible, and indecd 
bore up beyond Expectation ; yet in Conſi- 
deration-to the Diſturbance we had given to 
the whole Animal Oeconomy by that Mor- 
ning's 
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Draught at Night, as a Preparative, to 
which a Clyſter was adminittred the fame 
Evening, yet ſtill the Child ſlept but little, 
and that unquietly. Next Day I ordered 
him ſome Antiepileptick Powders, with a Ce- 
phalick Fulep. The 27th J could plainl 

perceive the Extent of the Fracture, which 
lay all in View; and finding it would be 
fruitleſs to attempt the Reduction of the 
depreſs'd Bones to their proper Places, I re- 
ſolved to make Way for ſetting on the Tre- 
pan, Which I concluded would be belt done 
above the Fracture; which being ſeated on 
the Right Bregma, was bounded torwards 
by the Coronal, backwards by the Lambdoide, 
upwards by the Sagittal, and downwards 
by the Squamous Suture; and indeed fo near 
to this latter, (as may be ſeen in the Figure) 
that there was not Room for the Trepan be- 
low. When I had drawn a Circle above, 
within a quartcr of au Inch, or leis, of the 
broken Edge, I took out a proportionate 
Piece of the Scalp, almoit the Size of a 
mild Smiling, which my Patient never 
avinch'd at; applying afterwards a large 
Pledgit of Liniment upon loft Tow over 
the Lips, and roltd up his Head tor that 
Day. 
This Preparation being made for the 
Work, I went to Mr. Warden Herenden, 
{tated the Caſe, and appointed a Contulta- 
tion the next Day, deſiring he would not 
fail me, that J might be juſtified in the 
Operation. Accordingly on the 28th, at 
the Hour appointed, he call d on me: And 
when, upon Entrance into the Patient's 
Chamber, he found the Child on his Feet, 
walking about the Room, he icem'd amazd, 
as ready to ſurmiſe the Cate had been mi ſta- 
ted, and that probably we might {pare the 
Operation. I was not in the leaſt concern'd 
hercat, well knowing he wouid alter his 
Sentiments upon Sight of the Wound: 
Ihen taking off the Dreſlings, he ſeem'd 
aſtoniſh'd that a Child, under iuch a violent 
Depreſſion of that noble Part, ſhould labour 
under no worte Symptom than a Head- Ach, 
and be in a Condition to walk about. 
Fleas'd with the Child's Courage, he plac'd 
bim againit the Nurſe's Boſom, and took 
upon himſelf to keep his Head ſteady, 
whilt I began to work with the Trepan; 


Brbliotheca 


Ving's Work, 1 preſcribed him a compoſing 


Anatomica, 


and obſerving that admirable Axiom, Fina 


Lente, I gently turn d the Inſtrument, now Ml 41 
and then taking it up to clean, till I had got ber 
to the Diploe; when lifting it out agam, Þ T 
bruſhing off the Saw-Duſt, and laying the aue 
Pin aſide, I proceeded to work farther ; exa- fon 


mining with my Probe betwirt whiles bone 
where I was got through, and bearing down © 


upon thoſe Parts where I found I was not. Wo 
In few Minutes the Work was difpatch'q - Kt been 
and being willing to have it out as clear az l. 
I could, without having Occaſion to ſhiver MY ;:&i 
oft any Part that might remain undivided fou 
by the Saw, I thought to paſs gently a Turn led 
more upon the adhering Side, and fo re-, bon! 
move my Inſtrument z when at firſt ſonc-WY |: 11 
what ſurpriz d us, for we miſs'd the pcrio br 
rated Bone, and were ready to ſurmile, the bre 
Membrane being ſome where lacerated under bone 
neath, had let it in, and return d by its Tune 
own proper Elaſticity again to its Convexi din 


ty; but looking into the Inſtrument, w-? 
found it in the Bore. I hint this as a A, 
mor andum to be obſerved by the young Ar 
tilt; for 't was not truly my Intention iq 
have taken it out ſo: Nor did I ſuſpect tha 
one gentle Turn would have cut aſunde, 


non, 
mit 
and e 
dudec 
rery 


he de 


that Part, which juſt before did ſeem tq , Hu. 
ſtick too faſt to hazard the Breaking off, WMY tice 
The Warden was pleas'd however wi unn 
the Operation. The Edges of the Bon 4. 7 
were o exactly ſmooth and even, that w n r. 
needed no Lenticular to come after for tq in th 
polith the Work. The Dura Mater appear xntly 
tair, though tomewhat florid from its In ne“ 
flammation: And vow we unmeditel WY d ; 
went about lifting up the depreſſed Bones nie 
in order to which, paſſing carciully mY cran 
Elevator through the Perforation, and heed nd b. 
fully obſerving that the Membrane mig db 
not flip between my Instrument and th ner. 
fractur d Bone I was about to raiſe, I bega 1! 7 
to lift, having placed the End cf the la i >. 


Inſtrument under the Ceimer of the large nee 
and moſt likely of them; when bearing uf e 
with conſiderable Force, I found it woulq .... ©. 
not ſtir: On which Account I drew back 


my Elevator; and arming its Shank with 4 Mater, 
loft Rag, placed alſo a Linen Boltter upoſ en 

C the Second G t... 
that Part of the Edge of the 6 om 
nium, which was to be its Falchrum. Bein ke c 
thus provided, I convey'd it in once moi ( this 


and with redoubled Force perceived ii beßg Pugh, 


= 
-_ 


\ 


= TOS 
o cive : Continuing the fame Force, it im- preſs d Bones, which by grating hard, had 
nediately flew up, and ſhiver'd off the in- razd the outward Membrane; to digeſt and 
ner Table. y haften the Separation of which, I dreſs'd 
The Bone being extracted, our Work was thoſe Paris with a little of the Balſam of 
nuch facilitated : Nor had we further Occa- Turpentine, added to the Mel Roſarum. 
fon to paſs our Inſtrument through the No ſooner was this Part mundified, and 
Pare; for by ſhifting our Fulcrum, or reft- a Sort of granulated Fleſh had cleathed the 
ing upon another Part, we could command bare- Membrane, but the Head-Ach return'd 
he other Pieces at our Pleaſure. There had afreſh, with greater Extremity than ever the 
wen a Debate the Day before betwixt Sympromatick Fever, and Reſtleſneſs alſo ac- 
Mr. Blundel and my ſelf, whether after ex- companied : So that on the 5th of March, 
mating One or Two of the Bones, we upon taking off the Bandage, I perceived 
hould not leave the Remainder, having there had been a much greater Diſcharge 
led them up to their Places, in Expecta- than could reaſonably be expected from = 
ton that they might agglutinate or unite by Outſide Wounds ; and removing the Dreſ- 
he Intervention of a Callus; by which the fings, to apply a Sizpe, wrung out of the 
Da Mater would be defended from lying Fomentation, I took Notice of an offenſive. 
hure ſo large a Compats, and our Wark Sinell ; when looking carefully upon the 
horten'd in Reſpect to the Cure, if ſuch a Membrane through a ſmall Papilla, or Grain 
Thing: might be accompliſhed. - However, of the new incarnated Fleth, where the 
JJ fling them all break upon their Eleva- Sough had thrown off, there ouzed out a 
don, and fearing ſome looſe Angles might fœtid Matter from underneath. 
TY nite the Aembrane, creating to us more Believing the Cate to be deſperate, I arm'd- 


and ercater Diſturbance, it was now con- a Pledgit with Liniment. Arcei, dipping the 
ES dulcd they ſhould all be taken away, and fame in the foreſaid Mixture of Mel Roſ. & 
ES ii happily they were ſo, as appears by Balf. Tereb. to apply on the Part whence the 
wa tc Scquel. WS, Matter iſſued forth. The other Parts of the 
Haring removed theſe Four Pieces of Membrane J covered with the Syndons of 
W once, of the exact Shape and Dimenſions Sarſuet, moiſten'd only with the Mel. Roſ. 


= = | 
TCC . ne ; ͤ ee CES 


LY ii thoſe expreſsd in the Figure, Ne IV. and clapping the Edges of the Silk under 
e Drs Mater began to vibrate ſtrongly, the ſhiver'd Edge of the Canium, that the 
md rais d it ſeif at the fame Inſtant, ro fill ſubjacent noble Part might not be offended. 
ww the ſurprizing Chaſm; which wiping thereby, I drefs'd as before, and roll'd up 
ently with a {oft Spunge, wrung out of a the Head. The next Day, intending to 
le warm Clgrer, I preſently covered that make Apertion through the Meninx, and 
ad the bored Part with ſuitable Sindons of relieve the Brain of the fluctuating Matter, 
kite Sarſenet, dipp'd only in Alel Roſarum, I acquainted Mr. Herenden, told him what 
continuing my dry Lint upon the Lips; I had diſcovered, and the Neceſſity of our 
ad having laid the Digeſtive over all, I farther Proceeding. | 
cd up his Head. After the Work was March the 6th we met in Conſultation, . 
Mer, te was carried to Bed, being refreſh'il where we found. the Matter ſomewhat leſ- 
Win Two or Three Spoonfuls of his Cepha- ſen'd in its Diſcharge, though Gill abun- 
ie 74.9, From this Day our Work 8 dantly too much. The Lips, which the 
ky went on with a proſperous Aſpect ; Day before were fallen, looking white and 
ve Cc, Halalgy much abated ; the Pulſe grew. flabby, and the incarned Granules of Fleſh. 
e and the Child lively; and ſo conti- upon the Membrane, which were then ſink- 
uud ior Four or Five Days. The Dura ing, and of the ſame Colour, had no as 
larer, both in the Place of the Perfora- it were revived, and put on a freſh Com- 
zen, as well as that where the Bones had plexion: Nor could we. perceive the leaſt: 
en extracted, began to be beſprinkled with Pier of Matter burſting through in any 
ile Grains ef Fleſh ; only in the Midſt Part of the Membrane, or any Room for 2: 
& this latter there appeared a Kind of Probe where I had obſerv d it ouzing forth. 
Pugh, occaſioned by the Points of che de: Upon theſe Confiderations; ee the 
mptomszs 
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Symptoms ſtill kept up without Remilſio! 1 


| pet Mr. Herenden ſurmiſing 1 might be miſta- 
ken in my Yeſterday's Remark, or hoping, 
the Matter lodging only betwixt the Dupli- 
.cature, had made its Exit, perfwaded meto 
dreſs up, and endeavour to relieve the Child 
ſome other Way: To which Purpoſe, upon 
farther Conſultation, it was agreed, That 1 
4hould preſently open the Jugular on the 
ſame Side, out of which, running briskly, 
and in a full Stream, we drew Six Ounces 
of Blood. A Veſicatory was likewiſe ap- 
plied to the Neck, and an emollfent 
-Clyſter thrown up in the Evening; the 
Antiepilepriclt Ponders were repeated with 
the Addition of Two Grains of Sal. 
Pol. C C. to cach Paper; the Cephalich 
Fulep as before; and it the Head- Ach did 
not remit by the next Day, Leeches were 
concluded to be ſet behind the Ears, as alſo 
to each Temple. = gi 
The 9th I call'd again, and underſtood. by 
the Nurſe the Child had a bad Night; was 
then hot, and reſtleſs, and cried out of his 
Head. This Afternoon I took off the Dret- 
ſings, perceiv'd the Bandage and Compreſs 
"was foul'd with the Matter, Ilikewiſe the 
Pillow he had lain on, -which confirmed my 
Belicf, that it was highly reaſonable to 
make an Apertion through the Dura ater, 
and that without ſo doing, all other En- 
deavours would prove uſeleſs. The Dreſ- 
fings taken off, I plainly obſerved from 
whence the Matter had come forth, but 
could not find a. Paſſage for my Probe, al- 
though there was a {mall Drop of Matter 
in the Mouth of the Papillary Excreſcence, 
the ſuppos d Place of its Vent. There being 
no Artiſt by to juſtify my Proceedings, I 
dreſe'd up again as before; the Warden ha- 
ving promiſed to meet me on the 8th: Du- 
ring which Interval fo great a Quantity of 
the purulent Matter had work d out, as to 
afford ſome Relief to the Brain; ſo that the 
Symptoms grew milder. He tried at this 
Drefling with his Probe, but could find no 
Entrance. The Wound look'd freſh, and 
the Incarning ruddy, though not much en- 
creas'd for Three or Four Days paſt: How- 
ever, much contrary to my Sentiments, I 
was prevail'd upon to dreſs up, continuing 
my wonted Applications, and to wait a lit- 
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'T mean, the eee Head-Ach: 
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finking Gleet with much Matter upon duff I le 


ding to his Appointment. When we cam 


ding any Fluctuation under our Fingers 


and great Caution in this Affair; he ha 


210 ca, 


tle longer, io ſee-what. further Time mig 

; ee fre Dey nptoins call'd 15 8 + 
enctration ; of which 1 was to giye NL 

tice. | 9 give No WJ Wo 


\ Thuis we continued to the 15th, the Pan f ©” 
Twixt whiles remitting, and returning 2 T inter 


Dreſſings.” One Day we, ſtem d to get. 
Ground, but the next loſt it. The II 
again, grew flaccid, and the Fleſh upon thi 
Membrane looſe and pallid ; fo that reſol ! 


ving to wait no longer, I went again rt 
Mr. Hereiden, and told him 1 ſhould ld 
my Patient if he would not comply wit 
my dividing the Membrane. He readily 
offered me his Aſſiſtance, and came accorMt 


into the Chamber, the Child was crying 
very dolefully of his Head. There was a 
fœtid Smell by the Bed-ſide, from the pu 
tid Effavia ariſing from tlie pent- up Mat 
ter; and though we were {enſ{ble there was 
far too great a Quantity to proceed from 
the Wound, yet we could not even at thi 
Dreſſing diſcover the Orifice that had let iii 
out: The Sy/ole and Diaſtole of the Mem 
brane likewiie hindiing us from apprehen “ 


Krylc 
kting 
lh tie 
which 
dppd 
ew. 
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tur, 0 
Mater 
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tted 


ſo that I cannot any ways blame, nor would 
I refle&t upon that Gentleman's Judgment 


ving never ſeen the Matter ariſing out off 


the 1ncarned Fleſh, as I had done. td alt 

I was extreamly unwilling to dreſs again k tool 
till J had given a freer Vent; and attempted Cote u 
the Search once more with my Probe, yet, is out 
ill without Succeſs : At laſt preſſing hard k foor 


down upon one Side of the ſtrongly reſi- 
liating Dura Mater, a ſmall Drop of Mat 
ter blubber'd out of the aforeſaid Papila 
which Mr. Warden perceiving, immediately 
took out a fine Probe from his Box; and 
preſſing gently down, got in very readily 
giving Way to make an Apertion, whill 
his Probe, which he bore up underneath 
was to guide my Lancet: With which Dif 
rection I paſs d the ſame in, and made Mi 
Wound about a quarter of an Inch iq 
Length; when ſearching more narrow 
with the Probe, we found that it was gol 
betwixt the Duplicature of the Membrane 
1o that e's, ag Delay examining again, bE 
ſoon got under to the Pia Mater, and 10 | 
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i the Part as before wich his Probe, I cut 
coſe to the Side thereof, till I had made a 
Wound of half an Inch, by which we diſ- 
charged a vaſt Quantity of ſtinking Pus, 
interlpers d with Two or Three ſmall Glo- 
hules of the Coytex-of the Brain. | 

By this laſt Inciſion we were put to a 
Dilemma, a {mall Capillary Artery being di- 
rided in the inmoſt Coat of this Membrane. 
Here was no Place for biting Stipticis, nor 
indeed for the common Reſtringents ; ſome 
fart of which, with the utmoſt Care, muſt 
mnevitably fall in upon rhe Brain, and there 
moduce very bad Effects, if not the moſt 
lireful Symptoms: Nor was there by any 
rlilting Body underneath, any Hope that 
y Compreſſion we could ſtay the Flux, 

The Moment of its ſpurting up, Mr. He- 
nden with an arm'd Probe preſs d cloſe up- 
n the Mouth thereof, which did me double 
vice, by reſtraining its Bleeding, and di- 
king the Wound, whilſt I convey'd a Doſ- 
ll, tied round with Thread, the End of 
which zun our for the ſecure Extraction, 
Upp'd in Miel. Roſ. in which I had drop'd 
ev Drops of Tincture of Mrrh. Clap- 
ing this down ſoftly upon the tender Me- 
mx, or rather upon the Brain it ſelf, the Pia 
Water being here eroded ; and having made 
e Doſſil, ſomewhat tighter, and 
tted to the Dimenſions of the Wound, 
ied alſo with a Thread as the other, whilſt 
e took away the armed Probe, I clapp'd it 
(ole upon the wounded Veſſel, which be- 
ty but capillary, we were in Hopes would 
& ſoon choak d by this Kind of Compreſ- 
on, Being dreſs'd up, he was carried to 


1 ls Bed; Mr. Herenden acquainting the Pa- 
us, that his Caſe was truly doubtful, if 


6 ag tins | deſperate. 


Mr. Blundel being now got abroad from a 
it of the Gout, was eaſily prevailed upon 
d give us a Viſit; and having inſpected 
lt Work, paſs'd in his Probe down to the 
" Mater; but finding no flanting Sinus, 
My a direct one to the Brain, concluded 
ie was no dilating: For indeed where 
Wd zwe cut, unleſs upon this lower Me- 


u, or into the Brain it ſelf. Our Work 


N al in the dark; nor could we know 
Source of the Matter, daily diſcharging 
amal! Quantity; fo that all we could do, 
"is to prevent the Coalition of the Wound, 
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and give a freer Vent, To keep the Wound 
open, which was the more difficult in Con- 
{ideration of the Part, I propoſed a little 
Canula, but he rather preſerrd a Bit of 
Sponge-Tent, which he thought would not 
only he much eaſier, but imbibing the Mat- 
ter, diſcharge it at the ſatqe Time. With 
this I comply d, and put in a {wall Piece, 
8 05 about with a String on the upper 
art. 

Next Day, when I came to open the 
Wound, I found the Matter, as f fear d, 
Was entirely pent in; nor had one Drop of 
ir pafs d either by the Sides or through the 
Pores of the Sponge; but drawing the ſame 
forth by the Thread, a conſiderable Quan- 
tity guſh'd forth, and continued to be 
thrown off by the Syſtole of the Dara Ma- 
ter, till it had emptied the Cavity of all it 
could lift up. The Orifice being now en- 
larged by the Tent, I applied a finall 
Picdgit of Liniment on the Outſide, having 
betorchand drop'd in with a Feather a Drop 
or Two of el, Raſar. and oblerved this 
Way of Dreſſing, Mill breaking aſunder the 
uniting Fibres with my Probe, where they 
were ready to coaleſce ; and dipping its End 
in On, beſmear d the Lips of the Wound, 
by which Means the Matter, which became 
now again inconſiderable, made its Way 
without Obſtacle. And thus we continued 
to the Middle of May, our young Gentle- 
man growing fleſhy, and enjoying a better 


State of Health than he had fomeTime before. 
Mr. Blundel had the Curioſity to examine 
the Wound again; and having the Probe 
freight down for about half an Inch, diſ- 
covered a ſlanting Sinus, not obſerved be- 
fore; when drawing it forth to bend the 
End, he paſs d the ſame in again, and lifting 
up the Extremity, we could perceive it near 
an Inch diſtant from the Place it enter d. 
Having made this Diſcovery, I reſolved, if 
the Diſcharge continued much longer, or 


any Symptom return'd, to cut into this Ca- 


vity. The fame Day the By-ſtanders had 
obtery d a Sort of Rigour had 1eiz'd the 
Child, which went off in a Moment. 
When I dreſs d him the next Day, I perceiv d 
ſomething of that Kind. 

The Wound was again open d by the Di- 
_ 1 had applied the Day before, and 
the fcabby Cruſt caſt off, with a ſmall 
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diſcovered, I carefully cut through upon there continuous with the under one. if 
my Probe, without Loſs of Blood or Mat- When I had removed this interpoſing Body, BM 4 e, 
ter; which making a Dreſſing upon, I pre- I expected to find ſome lateral Abſceſs upon pn 


| tently perceiv d the Spaſms grow milder. the Subſtance of the Brain, at leaſt upon {0 
i Returning to him in the Afternoon, I heard the Pia Mater, where all that was conf 111 
: they had held him in the Manner I had left cuous were the larger Ramifications of the Tr: 


him for ncar an Hour; that he had been Sanguiferous Veſſels upon the Surface of the th 
{cizd with Two or Three Fits ſince ; but Membrane, whoſe Cavities, inſtead of their“ 
from the Firit Paroxiſm they obſerved a naturally contain'd Craor, were fill'd with a 
Paiſcy on the Arm of the Side affected, tranſparent Pu, more eſpecially thoſe upon? 
which was thereby become incapable of the anterior Lobe under the Os Fronts, where 
Motion; for which I preſcribd proper the Head-Ach was at firſt, as well as at the 
Means to the beit of my Judgment. laaſt, continually pointed to. 4 
In the Evening I return d again, found Cutting into the Corzical Part of the 
the Child ſenſible; his Fits had been off and Brain, I found all free and clear, as in a 
en at Two or Three Hours Diſtance. He ſound State. The Ventricles likewiſe, the, 
then complained of being ſick, and retch'd oblong Marron, alſo the Cerebell, were firm, 
to vomit : His Head-Ach was alſo very and to the Eye untainted. Being now 
| troubleſome. . minded to take a View of the other Side, 
May the 18th, which was the Day after I divided the Falx ; and without ſawing 
theſe Convulſions, T undrefs'd his Head, and off that Part of the Cranium with my Hand 
found all Things had an ill Aſpect ; and ſo brought out the Left Hemiſphere : The Vel 1 
continued till the 23d of the ſame Month, ſels on whoſe Surface, in like Manner with 4 
when J had Notice he was dead. the Right, were conſpicuouſly turgid withg] 
Ihe Day afier I took with me a ſmall the ſame Matter; a little of which here andy 
capital Saw, and a Diſſccting-Knife; and there was ſhed upon the Cortex of the Brain. 
placing the Head to my Advantage, I divi- At the Firſt Sight I thought it might lie on- 
ded the Scalp from the Baſe of the Occiput, the Outſide of the Pia Mater; but going 
cloſe by the Sagittal Suture, to the Top over gently with the Back of my Knife, andy? 
of the Forehead ; then turning it down, wiping alſo with a ſoft Sponge, ! found it) 
together with the Temporal Muſcle, which not removed; ſo that in feveral Places, 
} I raiſed over the Ear of the wounded Side opening the Membrane with the Point oty 
1 of the Head. With the Back of the Knife my Lancet, I perceiv'd it lay immediately | 
| ckarcd off the Pericranium, and with my upon the Subſtance of the Brain, and iſſuedſe 
Saw got through the S; which being out through each Apertion. q 
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Having | 


having thus far ſatisfied my own Cu- 
-oity, I placed the Brain where I found it; 
ind fitting it to the divided Skull, drew over 
the Scalp, which ſtitching up, and with the 
Pint of my Needle raiſing the ſhort Ha ir 
vo cover the ſaid Stitches, 'twas no eaſie 
Matter for the niceſt Surveyor to perceive 
hat the Brain had been taken out and in- 
need, or the Cranium meddled with: 
But this only by the bye. 


In Explanation of the Fi gure, No IV. 


The Fracture, with a quadrangular De- 
preſſion, as it appear'd in Situ when the 
Scalp was removed by a circular Inciſion. 
Ihe Part on which was ſet the Trepan. 
The Fractured Bones, contiguouſly plac'd 
C . after they were rais d by the Elevator. 
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od according to their true Dimen- 

LY ons. | 

©} The perforated Piece taken out by the 
epan, for the more commodioufly raiſing 
the depreſs d Bones. 

The Os Front. ' 

The Right Bregwa. 

bart of the Os Occipitis. 

Ihe Tempora! Bone. 

Ihe Maſtoide Proceſs. 

\, The Os Fagale. 

1 The Firſt Bone of the Upper-Jaw. 
Ihe upper Orbit of the Eye. 

\ The lower Orbit. 

u The Bone of the Noe. - 

1, The Os ale, or Fourth Bone of the 
Upper- Jaw. Ln 

! The Upper Jaw-Bone, with the Teeth. 

{ The Coronal Suture. 

Ihe Squamoſe Suture. 

« The Lambdoide Suture. 

Ile Paſſage of the Ear. 


TRES of the HEAD. Talen 
"nt of Monſieur de St. Hilaire's 
anatoury of the Humane Body, &c. 


ll! E Wounds of the Head are divided 
.o ſuch as are only external and not 
ie, and into ſuch as are internal and 


a 


7 Air ang, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Qc. 


Le, f, g. A View of the ſame Bones ſe- 
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The exterior are ſubdivided again into 
thoſe that are accompanied by a Fracture of 
the Skull, or elſe ſuch as are without a 
Fracture, as when they do not penetrate auy 
deeper than to the Pericranium, which in- 
veſts the Skull. 3 

The great Contuſions tliat happen up- 
on the Integuments of the Head, are at all 
Times accompanied by a conſiderable Coa- 
gulation of the Blood, as alſo of the Ly»:- 
pha, which occaſions a large liquid Tumour, 
that will ſuppurate ſoon after. 

Theſe grand Contuſions are ſometimes at- 
tended with a Gangrene, becauſe thoſe 
Juices. that are Ropp'd in their natural 
Courſe, having conſequently their due 
Communication with the other that conti- 
nue their Circulation interrupted, find 


themſelves deprived of the Advantage and 


Effects of the Spirits, and thereupon acqui- 
ring an acrious and corroſive Nature, they. 
corrode the ſmall Tubuli which have been 
bruiſed by the Fall or Contuſion, and have 
no Connexion with the reſt, becauſe they 
are all diſunited and broken aſunder. 
Thus we ſee, that the immediate Cauſe of 


a Contuſion does depend on Two different 


Things: The Firſ is, the confuſed Mixture 


of the ſmall Tubuli that are broken aſunder; 
and the Second, the Acrimony which has 


been contracted by the Blood and the other 
nutritious Juices, which compleat the total 
Diſruption of thoſe ſmall Tabuli, which in 
a great Meaſure were dijunitcd before by 
the Force of the Blow or Fall. 


The Wounds of the Pericranium are not 


without Danger, no more than thoſe that 
happen to light upon the Temporal Muſ- 
cles, or the Cro:apiites, by reaton they are 
molt frequently attended with exceſſive 
Pains, a Fever, with Convulſions, and di— 
vers other pernicious Symptoms. 

The Wounds of the Head, as well as of 
the other Parts of our Body, are very d:fh- 
cult to be cured in thoſe that are affected 


either with the French Diſeaſe, or elſe with 
the Scarvey to any conſiderable Degree, be- 


cauſe in thoſe Perions the Blood contains 
abundance of acid, acrious, and cotrouse 


Particles, in the Nature of an Auger, 


which of Neceſſity mult hinder their Re- 
union or Conſolidation. 
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For no Body can be ignorant, that in or- 
der to effect this Reunion, there is required 
ſuch a nutritious Juice, as conſiſts of tweet, 
ſouple, and pliable Particles, ſuch as afe 

rovided with and compoſed of ſmall 
wigs, that are proper to adhere to one 
another, and conſcquently to form new Fi- 
laments or Fibres, by the Means of which 
the nutritious Juice, that is daily ſupplied 


afreth, may be fitly applied without Inter- 


miſſion to the Opening of the Wound, 1n 
order to fill up the Aperture or Breach. 


Wounds of the Head than for the Air to 
touch upon them; for the Air being reple- 
niſh'd with acid Particles, that are apt to 
coagulate the nutritious Juice at the ſmall 
Orifices of the ſmall Tabuli of the Parts 
where the Diſruption or Diſunion is made; 
fo that this Juice contracting an acrimonious 
Quality, by Degrees introduces a Mortifi- 
cation in the Parts. 

The Wounds of the Head are allo very 
dangerous in thoſe Perſons that are affected 
with an ill Habit of Body: Beſides this, 
they prove moſt commonly more dangerous 
in the Summer. than in the Winter. But 
after all, even in theſe laſt you muſt take 
Care to keep them warm, generally ſpeas 
ing, for the cold Air is a great Enemy to 
Wounds, becauſe being replemih'd with 
certain acid nitrous Particles, theſe will in- 
finuate themſelves into the Porcs of the at- 
fected Part, will cauſe a Diſruption in their 
natura! Contexture, and by introducing a 
Coagulation 1n the nutritious Juices, wall 
at laſt produce a Gangreue. 

'Tis certain, that were it poſſible to pre- 
vent the Air from entring into the Aperture 
of the Wound, at the ſame Moment that 1t 
is made, as alſo the iſſuing of the Juices or 
Humours from the ſmall Tabuli, the Wound 
would infallibly be reunited in a very ſhort 
Lime. 

The Fractures of the Skull owe their Ori- 
gine either to a Fall, or elſe to ſome Blow, 
which is received cither by ſome tharp- 
edged, or elſe by ſome blunt Inſtrument; 
10 that the Skull may be affected by TWO 
different Means, to wit, either by an nct- 


ſion, or ele by a Contuſin: By an Inciſion, 
in caſe the Blow was given with ſome ſharp- he I 6 
«dgcd Inſtrument; but by a Contuſion, if which is made by a Blow given obliqueg 


Anatomica, 2 5 
the Blow was given by a blunt Inſtrument Ml 


the Zaciſon and the Contufion, becauſe thi 


Nothing can be more pernicious to the - 


Jong 


 Unevenneſs upon it; ſo that you percailYf 


or elſe was occaſton d by a Fall. 

Notwithſtanding this, they make no le 
than Five different Kinds of Fractures, 
which are commonly known by theo 
Names, to wit, Fente, i.e. a Crack or Split 
Contuſion, i. e. a Contuſion; Auriſſon, i. e. aul 
Inciſion; Emforiccure, i. e. a Depreſſion M 
and Contrefente, i. e. 4 Counter-crack: Bu 
in my Opinion, theſe Five may very proper 
ly be reduced under Two Heads, to wit!!! 


Crack, the Inciſſon, and the Counter-crack, ard 
actually all Three of One Kind, which be 
to the Inciſion; and the Depreſſion and 
the Contuſian do conſtitute the Second Species 

There are Two Sor ts of Contuſions; one 
which does not interrupt or deſtroy th 
Continuity of the affected Part, is called th 
Thlaſis; and the other, which actually pra 
duces a Diſruption in the Part, is called th 
Enthlaſis. F 

The Contuſion which does not defiroy thi 
Continuity of the aftected Part, and which 
is called the Thlaſie, is a Depreſſion. of thi 
Bone without a Diſruption. This Sort af 
Fracture happens moſt of all among young 
Children; for their Bones being as yet a 
treamly tender, they are coniequently pliq 
ble, and apt to give Way to the Blow; which 
is the Reaſon that they are not eaſily brq; 
ken aſunder: Juſt as we ſee in the Veſſeß 
made of Pewter,. that they will eatily ih 
bruiſed, but ſeldom break, which muſt I 
attributed to the Flexibility and Pliableneſ 
of the Metal. | _ 

When the Contuſton does not deſtroy ii 
Continuity of the Part, the Bone has ny 


kaviny 

The 
that Sc 
lf ur 
This N 
ren Y 
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The 


When | 


only a Crack. If this Crack proves to be ai 
parent, it is called Regme; but if it is 1h 
ſenſible, *tis called Trixiſmos, or the (apilla 
Crack, "— 
The Inciſin is divided into Three differ 
Sorts; to wit, the Ecope, the Diacope, al i Depr 
Thirdly, into the Apoleparniſmos. o it 

The Ecope is, when the wounded Perl dure! 
has received a Blow directly upon the WY baaufe 
fected Part, which has produced only WM ind toc 
Inciſion, without taking off any Piece WF The 
Part. _ [Uo 
The Diacope is called that Sort of Fraciul Ar 

t ha 
New ! 


Medica, Chinugica; Ot. 


ad which penetrates into the Subſtance of 
de Bone, without cuttur it afunder. ' 
The Apokeparniſmos 18 Kat Sort of Fracture 
qhen a Piece of the Bone is abſol ute ly 
ruck or taken off by the Blow. | 2 
The Enthlafis, or Eſp#laſis, is called that 
wrt of a Fracture when there is a Depreſſion 
the Bone, which deſtroys the Equality 
nd Continuity of the Bone, and winch 
ks a Splinter with it. „„ 
Of this there are Three Sorts, to wit, the 
Enieſma, the Angiſoma, and the Camaroſis. 
he Ecpie ſma is called that Fracture when 
here is a Depreſſion of the Skull; and at 
te ſame Time a Splinter that Hm upon the 
a Mater underneath the Skull. 
The Angiſoma is that Sort of a Fracture. 
when there is a Depreſſion in the Skull ; and 
lat there is a Separation of a Fplinter, 


which Splinter paffes under the found Part 


of the Bone. 


The Camaro ſis, or arched Fracture, is ſub- 
In the 


ivided into no leſs than five Sorts. 5 
frf of theſe, one Part of the Bone, when it 
$broken, is depreſſed downwards, and the 
other Parts riſe upward, _ 

In the Second Kind of the Camaroſis the 
zone ſuffers a Depreſſion. without being 
mck'd., This Depreſſion ſeldom happens in 


my other Skulls, but in thoſe of young Chil- 


ten, 

The Third Sort of the Camaroſis is a Sort 
a Contuſion where bot the Edges alc 
kepreſſed inwards, and the middle of the 
dene remains ſanding upwards like an Arch, 
kiving a Vacuity underneath, | 

The Fourth Kind of the Camarofss is called 
that Sort of a Fracture when a Bone raiſes it 
ff upwards by its own Elaſtick Vertue. 
This Sort of Fracture happens only in Chil- 
den whoſe Bones are {till Membranous , 
Fhich produces this Elaſticity in them. 

The Fifth Kind of the 77 9 5 happens 
When che Second Table of the Skull ſuffers 
Deprellion, but the firſt ries up again in- 
o its natural Poſition, This Sort of Fra- 
ture likewiſe happens only to Children, 
beczule in Adults the Bones are too hard 
nd too dry for an Elalticity. 

The Counrer-Crack is {aid to happen three 


uffrrent Ways; to wit, in the ſame Bone, in 


cral Bones, or in the two different Tables. 
It happens in the ſame Bone when the 


Nw lights upon the ſuperior Part of the jecture. 


whilſt he was not in his Senſes, 


581 
Bone, but the inferior is crack d only, 
It Happens in ſeveral Bones, as for Inflance; 
when a Man happens to fall upon the Occi- 
put and the Os Coronale is only fractured. 

It happens in different Tables, when the - 
firſt Table of the Skull receives the Blow 
and yet the Second is only fractured. 

It ſeems not probable that the Connter- 
Crack ſhould happen in the Skulls, as it is 
commonly repreſented. If any tuch Thing 
happens, it muſt be in thole Perlons who 
have their Skull of one ſingle Bone only : 
For there are many humane Skulls which - 
have no Sutures; 10 that in theſe Skulls, 
there being but one Continuity of the Bone, 


s © 


it is no difficult Matter to conceive, as for 


Inſtance, than when the Os Parirtale on the 
Left Side receives ſome violent Blow, it may 


notwithſtanding this remain entire, when at 


the tame Time the Os Parictale on the 
Right Side may be crack'd ; for the Skull. 
being but one continued Bone, that Part 
where the Blow did light might give Way, 
and the Motion being communicated to the 
oppoſite Side, might crack it, eſpecially if it 
happened to be unequal, and thinner or- 
weaker than the other. 

In Reference to thoſe Counter-cracks or 
Blows that are {aid to have been obſerved 
in thoſe Skulls that are articulated. by Su- - 


_ tures, it muſt have happehed in the follows: - 


ing Manner: 

When a Man receives a violent Blow on 
the Head, he is, perla pe, cuite ſtunn'd. He 
falls perhaps upon the oppoßite Side, without 
being ſenſible, or remembring of what hag: 
happened; and thus he miy have ſeveral 
Falls. Upon ſuch like an Occaſion it may 
eaſily happen, that the Blow which he re- 
ceived on his Head did produce a large 
Wound 1a the Integuments of the Head, 
without breaking the Skuil; and at the fame 
Time the ſucceeding Fall which happened 
| might not 
occaſion any apparent Wound in the Integu- 
ments, and yet produce a Crack in the Bone. 

Now it is caly toconceive, that the woun- 
ded Perſon being not able to tell the Chi- 
rurgeon that he did Gall after he had received 
the Blow, becauſe he knows nothing of it, and 
that there is no Appearance or a Wound on 
that Side where the Fracture is, a Chiru:— 
geon may eaſily be miſtaken in this Con- 
Neither 
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Neither is it to be imagined, that a Man can- 
not fall upon his Head, nor break his Skull, 
without an apparent Wound in that Part, 
becauſe we are convinced by daily Expe- 
rience, that a Leg may be broken either 
by a Fall or by a Blow, without any appa- 
rent Wound 1n the fleſhy Parts. PE 

If any ſuch Thing did ever happen, as 
many Practitioners in Chirurgery ſay it has, 
that the inferior Table of the Skull has actu- 
ally been broken or crack d when the ſupe- 
rior Lan ina has not been wounded, it muſt 
have happened in the following Manner: 

Tis well known that there is an Interſtice 
betwixt the two Tables of the Skull, which 
is filled up with a certain Contexture of 
jmall Bones, provided with a ſpongious and 
Very porous Soft of Marrow. The Poroſi- 
ties of this medullary Pith being replenith'd 
with ſome Matter, (provided it be true that 
there is no Vacuity in Nature) we will ſup- 
pole this Matter to be the Air, and a Man 
happening to receive a violent Blow with a 
blunt Inſtrument, the ſuperior Table of the 
Skull may give Way a little without being 
crack d. Whilſt it gives Way, it muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity compreſs the Air that is betwixt the 
two Tables, and the inferior Table being of 
a more ſtrait Contexture, fo as not to give 
Paſſage to the Air, it ruſhes or hits with 
great Iinpetuoſity againit that Side, and con- 
iequently occaſions a Fracture. 

The ſame Reaſon we have alledged for the 
Fracture of the inferior Table of the Skull, 
may take Place in, or be applied to, the Opi- 
nien of thoſe who believe, that the Skull 
may be crack d by a Counter-Blow. _ 

Sometimes it may happen that there is a 
certain Matter ſpread upon the Dara Mater, 
tho'the ſuperior Table of the Head has not 
been impaired. This happens thus: The 
1uedullary Subſtance which lies incloſed be- 
tw ixt the two Laminæ of the Skull being ei- 
ther putrified or rendered acrious by tome 
Cauſe or other, this introduces a Caries and 
Corruption in the inferior Table of the Skull, 
it is worn out, and the purulent Matter pe- 
netrating thro' it, is ſettled upon the Dura 
Mt of | | 

The Sigas which diſcover to us the Fra- 
ctures or Diſruptions of the Skull, are of 
Io Sarts : to wit, either Conrtural, Or 
clic Cært ain. | 


2 
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i The Gonjeltural Signs are to be taken fro 
the Symptoms. that attend. the Fracture . © 


tor Inſtance, If the Patient is wound 
a eg 7? $55 | at tf ed 
the Head, whether he is afflicted 8 


exceſſive Pain? If he has received his Wound 
by a Fall, whether it was attended with # 
Sincope ? Whether, after he had recovered 


f agu! 


his Senſes, he found his Reaſon impaired 
Whether he was ſeized with a Giddineſs 1 


his Head? Whether with a Bloating oO 
Swelling of his Eyes? Whether the Bloc d 
did iſſue forth thro his Noſe, Mouth, cf 
Ears? Whether he had any bileous Vomi- 5 
ting, Convulſive Motions, a Feaver, and o- 


ther ſuch like pernicious Symptoms? 


The Certain Signs, are called thoſe : 


are obvious to the 


rous Symptoms. | 


| The larger and deeper the Fractures of the us 
Skull are, the more dangerous they prore; 
but eſpecially if the Splinters wound the 
Daura Mater; and that there is a Settlement 
of Blood upon it, which turning into BY 
a Corruption, produces Inflammations, and 


divers other pernicious Symptoms. 


The Gammous Tumors of the Skull are cer 
tain hard Prominencies, for the molt Part? 
without Pain, fixed very cloſe to the Peri- 
cranium, and are produced by the Accretion- 


of the nutritious Juice. 


The Exoffoſes of the Skull are certain“ 
thick Nodes upon the Surface of the Bone, 
cauſed by a thick glutinous Matter Which 
has been coagulated by the Acidity of the 
Lympha. Theſe Tumors are frequently ob- 


{ervable in the French Diſeaſe. 


The gummous Tumors of the Skull are 


eaſie to be diſcerned ; for we feel on the 
Head certain Inequalities. which refill} to the 
Touch, and ſometimes are attended wich 
Pain. When the Pericraniam is not faſtencd 
to the Tumor, they are without Pain; bur 
when theie Tumors are fixed to the Pericra- 
nium, and eſpecially in the French Dilcatc, 


theſe Tumors produce almolt intupportable 


Night Pins ; for the acrious, laline Parti- 
cles of the Tumors being exagitated by the 
Heat of the Bed, they hake the nervous 
Fibres of the Pericrauium, and at þt, pe 
| | on 


. ye, when the Bone is“ ll 
laid open; or whether by touching it with 
your Finger, or with the Probe, you diſco- Mt 
ver the Fracture; which, beſides this, is ve- 
ry often alſo accompanied by ſome dange WY 
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e Tumor 15. . ate 
The Exoftoſes are eaſily to be known from 
hut has been ſaid in their Definition. 
The Tamors and E:xoffoſes of the Skull, as 
yell as of the other Bones, ate produced by 
te nutritious Juices of the Bone, which is 
weulated by the Intermixture of ſome 
nious and acid Seroſity, which has been 
«trayaſated, and which, by corroding the 
mall Tabuli of the Bones, has cauſed thus 
(ogulation of the nutritious Juice. 
The Tumors and Exoſtoſes of the Bone are 
mch more dangerous than many are apt to 


ene, contracts a Caries at the Place where 


exe; for being fixed to the Membranes, 
le Membranes are in Proceſs of Time 


W cite conſumed, and then the Bone 1s ſeized 
W nth a Caries, When ever theſe Tumors are 


e Conſequences of the French Diſeaſe, tis 


nery ill Sign; which abſolutely aſſures us, 


| tat the Lympha has contracted a very, high. 


ere of Acidity, becauſe it corrodes the 
ay Subſtance of the Bones. 


F Contorted and Mis-ſnaped FEET, 


Taken out of Monſieur Dionis's. 


Chirurgical Operations. 


(Ometimes we meet with People who have 
their Feet mis-{haped or diſtorted, which 


I only cauſes a Deformity, but alto no 


ll Inconveniency in Walking. Some 


ure their Feet 10 outwards, and are 


ad in Latin Falgi; others inward, and 
e call'd by the Latins Vari. 3 
Theſe Sorts of Diſtortions of the Feet 
ne their Origin to Three different Cauſes. 
For a Child is ſometimes born with di- 
lied Feet; or elſe it happens by ſome Ac- 
ent, as in Luxations; or elſe by ſome ex- 


al Violence or Defluxion of the Hu- 


Wurz, which produces an Anchyloſit; or 
71 Cuſtom gone into a Habit, as when a 
= accuſtoms it ſelf to turn his Feet in- 
Ads. | 

E lach an ill Diſpoſition is brought 
ang with the Child into the World, tis 
Ry difncult to be cured ; but if it be con- 
itt by an ill Cuſtom or Habit of the 
<ic, it may admit of a Cure, if you or- 
the Nurſe to put a ſmall Bolſter, A, 
"Wixt the Feet, and then keep the Feet 
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firm and ſteady by the Means of a Band, B- 
which muſt be pretty ſtreight. The Nurſe 
muſt be careful, as often as ſhe undoes the 
Rollings of the Child, to put the Feet in a 
right Poſition, and to keep them in the 
ſame Poſture, by rolling the Bands {traiter 


in that Place: Whereas if this ill Ditpoſt- 


tion be contracted in the Mother's Womb, 
tis in Vain to pretend to correct it. I 
know one of my Relations, who brought 
ſuch a Foot with him into the World, be- 
cauſe his Mother look'd ſtedtaft upon a Beg- 


gar who had his Feet turn'd inwards, who, 


in Spite of all the Remedies and Contri- 
vances that could be apphed, retains his 
Foot in the fame Poſture as he brought it 
into the World, though he is now Thirty 
Years old, : | 

Incaſe a Foot has been deprived of its 


natural Conformation or Figure by ſome 


Accident or other; as by a Luxation, by 2 
Wound given by Fire-Arms, where the Bene 
is broken, or by an Anchylofss, occationed 
by a certain gelatinous concreted Humour, 
by which the Bones whereof it conſiſts are 


deprived of their natural Motions. It is 
the Chirurgeon's Buſineſs to examine into 
the Cauſe of this Diſaſter, and to apply 
ſuch Remedies as are capable of ſoftening 


the Ligaments and the Eſcar, which are the 


Cauſe of this 111 Conformation. Of this 


Kind are, frequent Fomentations with the 


Liquor of boiled Tripe, Frictions with oily 


Matters, and Cataplaims made of emollient 


and mucilaginous Herbs and Roots, as Mar/h-. 


Mallows, the Fenug reel, Linſeed, &c. boild 
up with freſh Butter, or Oil of Lillies. 
Whilſt you are uſing theſe Remedies, you 
muſt once a Day at leaſt endeavour, not 
without ſome gentle Violence, to itir and 
turn the Foot : And you may likewiſe ap- 
ply pretty large Bolſters or Splinters of 


Wood, or {mall Iron Plates, which mult 


be faltened by the Help of a Band, the bet- 
ter to keep and retain the Foot firm and 
Ready in the {ame Poſition you have thought 
fit to place it. 


But if you find theſe Means inſufficient to 


attain your End, you muſt have Recourte to 
certain Engines, being a Kind of Boots, either 
of Braſs or Iron, C, which muſt be thaped 


proportionable to the ill Diſpoſition of the 


Foot you deiign to amend. 
But 
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But becauſe it often happens, that in 
thoſe Boots that are all of a Piece, a Foot 
that has an ill Conformation will hard ly 
enter, or if it does, it will not admit of an 
equal and ſufficient Compreſſion to reſtore 
it to its natural Figure; you muſt then 
contrive theſe Boots to be made of Two 
Pieces, D, D, not unlike unto the Caſes 
in which we keep ſome fine Pieces of Plate, 
which being divided in the Middle 
lengthways, are faiten'd together by ſmall 
You muſt put the Foot into one Half of 
thoſe Boots, and then fitting the other Half 
to it, and keeping it firm by the Means of 
Hooks, the Foot is then incloſed like in a 
- Cafe; fo that in Proceſs of Time it is forc'd 
into its natural Figure. 
Bur if there be ſuch a Contraction or 
- Calloſity in the Ligaments, as will not give 
Way to theſe Remedies and Engines, you 
- mult ſend your Patient to the Waters of 
Bourbon, or Banege; which being endued 
with a balſamick Virtue, may reſtore the 
Part to its natural Motion: Whereof I have 
ſeen divers Inſtances in many Officers of 
the Army, who having received very large 
Wounds in the Joints, did return from 
thence at leaſt in a much better Condition 
than they went, if they were not abſolutely 
cured. Nothing is more common than to 
ſee Children have their Joints much thicker 
than they ought to be, viz. at the Extre- 
mities of the Bones, where they have their 
Articulations : For theſe Extremities being 
more porous than the reſt of the Bone, and 
theſe Poroſities being full of a medullary 
| Juice, are not {o ſoon dried up in ſome 


Children as in others, either by Reaſon of fee the Child walk, before 1ts Bones are 


ſome Weakneſs, or for want of a ſufficient 

natural Heat: Whence it is, that theſe 

Joints will continue to be biz till dy a ſuf- 
| ficient Quantity of natural Heat, the Parts 

are compleatly oſſified, and brought to their 
full Degree of Solidity. 

The Nature of theſe Bones is very much 
like unto that of the Leg of a Calf, which 
is repleniſh'd with a medullary Juice, and 
{o tender and porous, that it may eaſily be 
broken or crackd with the Teeth ; and 
therefore it is no ſurprizing Thing to ſee the 
Bones of ſome Infants, which are as tender 
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as theſe, very backward in attai ning to the 
natural Solidity. | - 
We alſo ſometintes meet with Childre 


who have the Bones of their Thighs and nd 
Legs incurvated in the Shape of 2 Bow. 
Whenever ſuch a Thing happens, it muſt h fg 
attributed to the Mothers and Nurſes, wie = 
being over-eager to ſee their Children way Gn 
before their due Time, ſet them upon their Wa 
Legs, and thus make theſe Bones bear th e 
Weight of the whole Body, and that before 5. 
they have ſufficient Strength to ſupport it d. 
40 that the Bones of the Thighs and Legs u. 
being forced to bend under the Weight off lc 
It, ſufter a Contortion by Degrees, if the Hari 
Mother or Nurſe perſeveres in the ſam 0 
\Courle, of putting a greater Weight upon tht 
them than they are able to bear. And it i ei 
obſervable, that theſe poor Children clap®l Is! 
their Knees cloſe to each other, the better ta nol 
ſupport the Weight of their Body; where YG 
by they ſuffer ſuch a Contortion in their“ AY << 
Legs, as will ſtick to them as long as they al, 
live. an 
When you find ſuch a Contortion or In- de 
curvation in the Bones of an Infant, tis in ke 
vain to pretend to reſtore it to its natural, OD 
Poſition by any Operation whatever. The, a 
beſt Thing to be done in this Caſe is, to MN *** 
keep it either lying or fitting always in a * 
Chair, and not to ſet it upon his Feet, or lhe 
let it walk, but to expect with Patience the Gul 
due Time till i have acquired their} YI 
natural State, and that the Bones are arri-- 1 
ved to a compleat Oſſification; and nothing wy 
but Time and the natural Heat is able to ac. ,, 
complith either one or the other: And there 0 | 
fore it is a great Folly to be ſo impatient to- Nor: 
brought to their full Perfection, and before | 5 
they have Strength ſufficient to ſupport tbe F : 
Weight of the whole Body: For what can fF 
be more irrational, than to expect more from I =. © 
their tender Bones than they are able to a 
perform ? f „n 
An Extortion is a certain Effort made in I ger 
the Articulation of the Foot, 315 violent lun 
and painful Extenſion of the Ligamen's, lee; 


wherewith it is tied to the Bones of the 
Leg. 


It is of Two Sorts; one when the Liga- | | 
1 
4 


ments on the outer Ankle ſuffer this Ear. „ 
| 7 
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br, ad the other; when thoſe of the ns 
ner Ankle are affected in the ſame Manner. 
In the F irſt, the Foot is turn d inwards ; 
ind in the Second, it turns outwards. This 


ut happens but ſeldom > but the other, moſt 
kequently. e .n ONES F A ee wa 


Either of theſe. Accidents owe their 
(aſe to ſome falſe Step we make, either in 


| Walking, Running, or Leaping ; for when 


the Foot hits upon an uneven Place, it 
z apt to bend on that Side where the De- 
civity of the Ground lies: As it 1 2 
v an Officer of the King's Sai Guard, 
tho taking a Leap out of a Bark in the 
Harbour, and lighting upon a rugged 
Ground, ſuffered the molt violent Intorſion 
mut ever 1 ſaw in all my Life; for the 


Weight of his Body proving an additional 


Misfortune to the Slip he made, produced a 
nolt violent Extra vaiation of the Blood all 
wer the Foot and the Leg; ſo that I was 
forced to bleed him Five Times ; and after 
ill, I feared no leſs than that a Mortifica- 
ton would enſue, his Leg being black from 
one End to the other. I was obliged to 
kaye him behind at Bourdeanr; but he 
orertook us afterwards at Thonlosſe. 

know ſome, Who, immediately after 
tie Sprain is gotten, put the Foot in a Veſ- 
kl with cold Water; looking upon this as 
lie ſtrongeſt W at can be, be- 
auſe, ſay they, the Coldneſs of the Water 
contracts the Ligaments that are too much 
ec, and hinders the Defluxion upon 
the Part. FVV 

Others there are, who preſcribe a Pickled 
Herring as an infallible Remedy in this 
Gale, They beat the Herring well in a 
Mortar, and then apply it to the Sprain in 
um of a Cataplaſm. | 
As for my own Part, I always make Uſe 
Ca ſmall Defenſative, made of the Whites 
Eggs, Oil of Roſes, and powder d Alum. 
luis I {pread upon a Piece of Cloth, 
ad tor the Firſt Two or Three Days lay a 
lompreſs, and put a een Bandage, 
der it. On the Third Day 1 make an A- 
omatick and Adſtringent Wine, with the 


les or Seethin2s of the Wine, Roſes, 


Wormwood, Roſemary, the Peel of Pome- 
wanates, Gall-Apples, Alum, and common 
u. With this Wine I foment the Foot 
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very warm, and over it apply a Comprels 
ſoak'd' in the ſame Wine, with a Bandage, 
which I always ftreighten more now than 
at firſt. . to 

The due Application of the Compreſs 
and Bandage contributing as much to jhe 
Cure of the Sprain as the Remedies thein- 
ſelves, it is requiſite therefore to proceed 
with them in a due Method. 


The Compreſs ought to be Four-doubled, 


of the Breadth of Four Inches, and about 
half an Ell in Length. Its Middle muſt be 
placed on the Sole of the Foot, and its Two 


Chiefs brought acroſs each other upon the 
Inſtep of the Foot, and each of them is to 


terminate with a circular Circumvolution, 
that ſurrounds the Ankles. The Band muſt 
be Two Inches broad, and Two Yards and 
a half long, Its Firſt Chief is applied tb 
the oppoſite Part where the Sprain is, that 


ſo it may be carried under the Foot, in-of- 
der to raiſe and keep it in a ſtreight Poſt- 


tion. Vou muſt continue theſe Circumvo- 
lutions, every one of which goes croſs each 
other upon the Inſtep of the Foot; and you 
conclude with a circular Circumvolution 
abovethe Ankle s. 

After yon have made Uſe of the Adſtrini- 
gent Wine for Ten or Twelve Days, you 
muſt apply over it an Adſtringent Em- 
plaſter, ſpread upon a Piece of Leather, 


over which you may apply a ſimple Band, 


which need be neither ſo long nor fo broad 
as the former; but you make the ſame Cir- 
cumvolutions with it: And you may few 
the laſt Chief, bFeauſt it is to be left on till 


the Patient perceives that there is no farther 


Occaſion for any Bandage. 

However, this does ſometimes not hap- 
pen ſo ſoon as it were to be wiſhd ; for 
when it happens to be a violent Sprain, the 
Patient ſometimes feels the Effects thereof 


for ſeveral Years after; for whenever he 


walks upon any rugged Ground, he will 
always obſerve a Diſpoſition in the ſame 
Foot, of ſlipping that Way where it was 
turn d before; and therefore it behoves Peo- 
ple under thoſe Circumſtances to walk with 
Circumſpection, and to ſee where they {er 
their Feet, till ſuch Time that the affected 
Foot has recovered its full Strength. 
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586 Bibliotheca 


Of Echymoſis au Warts. By the 
ſame Author. 


TH E Word Echymoſis is derived from 
Ex, i. e. outwards, and of Chimoin, 
which ſignifies as much as to tarniſh, or give 
a livid Colour, becauſe this Diſeaſe is no- 
thing elſe but a Settling of the Blood under 
the Skin, which tarnithes it, and gives it a 
black Colour. It owes its Cauſe to a Con- 
tuſion, or ſome other external Violence, 
which cauſing a Diiruption in the ſmall 
Muicular Fibres and the ſmall Capillary 
Veſſels, produce an Extravaſation of the 
Blood, which iſſues from thoſe Veſſele, and 
taints the Skin with a livid and marble-Jike 
„ | | 1 
Some of theſe are ſliglit, as when we pinch 
che Skin or when a Drop or Two of Blood 
is ſettled under the Skin after Venæſection. 


But there are others alſo which are of 


more Conſequence, ſuch as are occaſion d by 
a Fall, or by a Stroak given with a Stone 
or Stick. | 
And there are others again which are not 
without Danger: As; I happen d to be call d 
once to a Perion, who attempting to leap 
over a Ditch, broke a Blood-Veſſel in his 
Leg, whence flow'd a conſiderable Quantity 
of Blood, which being concreted and ſethed, 
made his whole Leg ſwell moſt exceſſively, 
1o that it turn'd all over as black as a Coal. 
A flight Ech moſis is ſometimes without, 
or at the moſt attended with little Pain, 
and is not of any dangerous Conſequence. 
They only ſpoil the Skin, and marble it 
with a livid Colour. 
When the concreted Blood is only 1n a 
ſmall Quantity, it will diſperſe inſenſibly; 
but if there be much of it, it will turn in- 
to an Abiceis, which at laſt ends in a Sup- 
puration: And if this concreted Blood be 
in a great Quantity, it may produce a Gan- 
Jirene and a Sphactlus, by cauſing an exceſ- 
tive Compreſſion in the Part, and preven- 
ting the natural Heat from exerting its Vi- 
gour there, 
"Tis obſcrvable, that the Contuſions on 
the Legs and Feet are more difhcult to be 
cured than thoſe that happen in the other 


Parts, becauſe the Skin on the Legs and 


Anatomica, 


ceſſitated to approach and draw cloſe to ond 
another, and prefles the Blood out of th 


Feet being thicker and. cloſer than in oel 
Farts, the Blood is not ſo en diſperſed 

An Echymoſis always is occaſioned bi 
ſome external Cauſes, as by a Fall or Bl, 
received ; for whenever any Thing that 1 
welghty falls upon or hits againſt our Bodi 
with Violence, the Veſſels ſuffering a Com 
preſſion by the Force of the SE are ne 


Orifices in that Part where theſe Veſſels endif 
A ſlight Echymoſis is ſoon cured by th 


Application only of ſome warm Wine r 
ſome Aquavitæ, Spirit of Wine, or Queen ted 
of Hungary's Water, of the white Balſau are 
of Fioraventi. IF there remains any of th 11 
black Colour behind, you may take it off «to 


by putting ſome Virgin's-Wax upon th 
Place where the Hurt is received. —_ 
In an Echymoſis of the Eyes, which hap 
pens ſometimes in playing with the Ball; of 
at the Tennis-Court, viz. when the Ball 7 
happens to ſtrike or hit againſt this Part 


» OS 


you may apply ſome cold Water to it, ii 5c 
being a very proper Repercutient to chech ten 
the Swelling. But tis obſervable, that th ri] 
cold Water is very good the Firſt Day; bull ln 
afterwards you muſt have Recourſe to diſ thn 
ſolvent Remedies : For which Purpoſe you fat! 
may prepare a {mall Collyrium of Fennel and tic 
Eyebright-Water, mix d with a little Saffron gl nuſt 
ro, 518 and a few Drops of the Spirit oF W 
Sal Armoniac. 1 bne 

If the Contuſion be very great, Worm: ad 
wood boil'd in Wine is a very good Reme:? mum 
dy : Or elſe you may make an Infuſion of } 10 
the Flowers of St. John wort, Nutmegs, e! 
Cloves, and the Peel of Pomegroanates, in . iT: 
the beſt Spirit of Wine, wherewith your « 
may bithe and rub the aftected Part. les 

You may apply alſo Cataplaſms made of . tin; 
the Four Flowers, with Bryom, Flower FI Roo: 
of Roſes, of Camomil, Mililot, and the SY be! 
rar Liquid: And you may allo app ©: ; 
Wine, in which have been boil'd before all ire, 
the Aromatick Plants, which are apt to . . 
ſubtiliſe and rarify the extravaſated Hu: War: 
mour. | : : 1 Mat 

In the Year 1702, being then in the Ar: vl] 
my of the Duke of l at the Can: they 
nonading of Nimegnen, I was preſent at b 
the Drellivg of ous of the Guard 4s e 


who 


2 
= 
BS. 
1 


de Shoulder, that had produced a great 
ho. This Contuſion was occaſion d 
ir a Cannon-Ball, which as it was grazing 
ul taken away a Piece of the Patient's 
(at and Shirt, and had made ſo violent a 
(ontuſion on his Shoulder, that he had 
ſalce any Senſation remaining in that Part. 
[ordered ſome Scarifications to be made ve- 
deep to the Quick, and within them con- 
red ſome Aquavite, in which ſome Salt 
ul been diflolved before, I afterwards 


(es, where the Hoſpital of the Army was 
fred at that Time, and he was perfectly well 
cured, IL. . 

ln caſe the Contuſion is of ſuch a Nature 
z to threaten a Gangrene or Sphacelus, you 
nuſt open it, the ſooner the better, by ma- 
ting ievera! Inciſions, as well to remove 
de exceſſive Tenſion, as to diſcharge the 
Pat of the Blood and Seroſity, which ſup- 
ſteſſes, and as it were ſtifles the natural 
eat. 5 | 

So that in caſe the Extravaſation or Set- 
tement of the Blood is not very conſi- 
&rable, tis ſuffictent to make ſome {light 


han ordinary, you mult make deep Scari- 
iations 5 but if it be exceſſive, you mult 
then come to the Slicing of the Part, which 
nut be made very deep, and to the Quick. 
Within theſe Apertures you mult put 
lane Spirit. Vin. Camphorat. or any other Re- 
edits, ſuch as are qualified to revive and 
mate the Part. Over this you muſt ap- 
) a Compreſs, and a Band, ſoak d in 


1 
* 


we lame Spirit of Wine. 

arts are certain ſmall, round, and rug- 
% Lievations or Prominencies ariſing upon 
"WT iSkin, and more eſpecially upon the 
ob Hinds of young People. They have their 
bots ſpreading under the Skin, which is 
ee Reaton that they will frequently come 
1 | * again after they have been taken off be- 

bee. 
a 1s the common Opinion, That theſe 
r arts owe their Rite to the Excrements 

a adhere to the Hands when they are not 
FJ ll cleanſed; and therefore, ſay they, 
ber never are to be teen on the Hands of 


Mal them every Day. 


having received a great Contuſion on 


untinued to dreſs the ſame Contuſion at 


lnciſlions with the Lancet. If it be more 


„ee Pcripns who keep them clean, and 
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But the learned Part of the World attri- 


bute the Cauſe of the Warts in the nutri- 


tious Juices, when they have contracted an 


Acrimony. They aſſert, That the Warts 
are nothing elſe 4 carneous Excreſcencies, 
cauſed by an Extravaſation of the nutri- 
tious Juice, which by its Acrimony cor- 


rodes the Capillary Veſſels of the Skin. 


Some of theſe Warts are very large, others 


of a middle Size, and others again very 


{mall ; and theſe laſt appear ſometimes in 
{0 vaſt a Number, that it is no eaſie Matter 
to count them. 

Some pretend to take off theſe Warts by 


rubbing them very hard and frequently; 
others thruſt the Point of a Pin, through 
them, and putting the Remainder of the 


Pin into the Flame of a Candle, they cau- 
terize them, and by this Burning them, pre- 
tend to make them fall off. Others there 
are who cauterize them with a red-hot 
Need le. 1 . 
But all theſe Ways are very uncertain; 
and beſides this, are capable of producing 


Inflammations, and exceſſive Pains. There 


are Three other different Ways (which far 
exceed the before-mentioned) of taking off 
the Warts, viz. by tying them, by cutting 


them off, or by conſuming them. 

The Ligature or Tying of them can take 
Place only in very large Warts, and ſuch as 
are narrow at the Bottom ; and this Liga- 
ture mult be made either with a Horlte's 
Hair, or elſe with a Thread of Silk. 


Some I know will dip it beforehand in the 


Arſenical Water, to make them cut through 
the ſooner and the better; but this is not 
without Danger. This Ligature is often 
made without the Aſſiſtance of a Chirur- 
geon, and that with good Succeſs. 

Some People, who are. impatient, and 
cannot abide to ſee their Hands peſter d with 
Warts, are apt to cut them off with 
Siſſars; but this ſerves only to create 
Pain, without reaping any Benefit by it, 
unleſs they apply alſo ſome corroding Me- 
dicine, which may eat away the Roots: 
For the Warts will infallibly come or ap- 
pear again, and that much bigger than be- 
fore; and therefore, after you have cut off 
the Warts, you mult touch them with ſome 
Ol. Tartar. per Deliquium; or apply to them 
powder'd Alum, or ſome red Præcipitate. 
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The Third Way is, to conſume. theſe 
Warts by the Help of ſuch corroſive Ap- 
plications as are capable of corroding them, 


as the Spirit of Vitriol, Aguafortis, Spirit of 
Salt, the Butyrum Antimonii: But all theſe 
Remedics mult never be applied without 


due Precaution, becauſe they are apt to 
burn moſt vehemently, and make very deep | 
vera! Tunes, and were cut off by Monſeu; 
Felix aſter the beforeſaid Manner. The 


Eſcars; and therefore you muſt not truſt 
the Patient with the Management of ſuch- 
like Remedies by himſelf; but when the 

are to be applied with Security, you mu 

prepare a ſmall Plaifter, with a Hole in 
the Middle of the fame Bigneſs as the Wart 
is that is to be touch'd with the Cauſticks: 


Then take with a Straw-Helm, a little 


of ſome of the corroſive Liquor, and touch 


the Wart with it; for the Emplaſter, which 
covers and {urrounds the Circumference of 


the Wart, does defend it againſt the violent 
Action of the Cauftick, in cafe a Drop of 


it ſhould happen to fall beſides it whilſt 


vou are making the Application; and be- 
{ides, this prevents its ſpreading it ſelf, and 
exerting 1ts Operation beyond the Extent of 
the Wart. | VV 
I have ſeen abundance of Warts taken off 


only by being touch'd with the Spirit of 
Salt; and I prefer it to all others, though it 


de not ſo corroſive; for I think it much 
ſafer and better io apply 1t ſeveral Times 
ſucceſſively, than to run the Hazard of thoſe 
Inconveniencies, which I have frequently 
{een to have been the Conſequences of the 
Application of the Aquaſortis. 

This Way of Curing the Warts 1s doubt- 
lets the beit among all the reſt, provided 
you will take the Pains to manage the cau- 
flick and corroding Remedies as they ought 
to be, becauſe they will corrode unto and 
conſume the Roots; ſo that they will ne- 
ver come again: And this Method more 
eſpecially takes Place in thoſe Warts which 
are too {mall either to be cut, or to be taken 
off by a Ligature. A common Plaiſter w1ll 
accompliſh the Cure. 


There appear alſo ſometimes on the Sur- - 
{ice of the Body certain mall Excreſcencies, 
which have a very narrow Bottom, not un- 
like unto flat Pearls, which would grow | 
very talt, it Care be not taken to prevent it. 
They make their Appearance in all Parts of 


7 
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ſues, nor do they require any further Dre(. f | 


felt; and the Places where they have been 


H E founds his Opinion concerning the M 


the Body, but more eſpecially on the Ru = 
The require no other Operation but <1, 

| * ts, g ut only 

to cut them off with the Point of the $35. 
ſars; they being fo ſmall that no Blood en.. 


ſing⸗ | 


The King has been affected with them ſe- 


Pain is ſo inconſiderable, as ſcarce to be 


cut oft require not any further Aſliſtance of 
a Chirur geon for their . =_ 


Monſieur Belloſt, Chirurgeon- Major to 8 
the Hoſpitals of the French King in rs 
Italy, i his Hoſpital Chirurgeon, 
give us an Account of 4 new In- 
ſtrument invented by bim, in Caſes 
where Trepannation is uſed, or in 


other Indiſpoſitions of that Nature. F 


Uſefulneſs of this Inſtrument chiefly M 


upon this : 2 | 5 
That by the unanimous Conſent of the en 
ancient as well as the modern Practiſers in Cor 
Chirurgery, the Air is noxious to all en 
Wounds and Fractures, but more perni- 7 
cious to the Fractures and Wounds of the 2 5 
Skull; and that therefere a great Part of MI ': / 
| thoſe Symptoms that enſue upon them, pro- vie 
ceed only from the little Care that is taken de. 
to hinder the Ingreſs of the Air into the wich 
Wounds, whether the Skull be only laid chic 
bare, or fractured, or alſo trepanned. "MF uct 
This Inſtrument is a Plate of Lead, very MF In 
thin and very ſmooth, perforated into Holes Uzi 
in ſeveral Places, without any Aſperities, dl 
cut and fitted to the Opening ( eſpecially MI 'is z 
when the Dura Mater is uncovered). Io min 
make it the more exact, you may sketch it IF "tic 
out with the Crown of the Trepan that © fo! 
has been or is to be uſed ; or its Meatute . £7: 
muſt be taken ind ſquared according to the Km 
piece cut out by the Trepan On each Side] dt In 
ot thus Plate mult be leſt ia little Ear, ſome- Kas 


what longer than the Thicknels ot che Skull. blue) 
Theſe little Ears are to be bent both one, 
= phe rp brow Way; 


1 
_—— 
— 

| 4 pan 


ay, ſo as that they may he perpendicular 
ka the Plate; and nts yo; them as ex- 
reds the Thickneſs of the Skull is bent out- 
wards again, that thereby they may rett up- 
on the Skull, and by which you may lift 
them up with Pincers, if Need be, at each 
Dreſſing. Theſe Two little Handles may be 
cut ſomething broader than the Two Pieces 
that join them to the Plate, which muſt be 
of an equal Breadth. When you are to ap- 
ply it, you muſt dip it in ſome proper Re- 
medy pretty warm, and apply upon it a 
very ſott Pledgit, or fine Lint 

I 1 {aid Author mentions Five Advan- 
uges, which he ſays do ariſe from the Uſe 
of this Plate; ( which he ſays may be made 
of Gold or Silver alſo, but he himſelf preters' 
that gf Lead: ) Firſt, the Matter or Blood 
contained within the Skull does paſs out of 
theſe Holes of the Plate, and are imbibed 


by the ſoft Lint or Pledgit that is laid over 


it; and if it has acquired any pernicious 
Quality by being detained there, the Lint, 
which has ſoak'd it up, keeps it from touch- 
ing the Dara Mater, and ne the Con- 
tgion thereto, and conſequently there is leſs 
Danger of is undergoing an Alteration, 

Secondly, this Plate, by preſſing gently up- 
m the Dura Mater, does facilitate the 
Coming out of the Matter or Blood that is 
tra va lated under the Skull. 

Thirdly, it does prevent the Generation of 
Fungus, and the Bunching out of the Du- 
Mater beyond the Skull, which other- 
vile happens very often; in which Cafe we 
ue obliged either to cut off or to conſume 
with Catharcticks that which ſo ſtands out, 
which ſometimes is attended with very per- 
liclous Symptoms. 1 
ln the Fourth Place, it hinders by its 
ught Preſſure the Dura Mater, in its conti- 
zl Motion, to ſtrike againſt the Aſperi- 
is and pointed Parts of the Skull, that re- 
main after a Piece has been raiſed by the Ope- 
ation of the Trepan, or entirely ſeparated 
5 ſome external Violence. 2 | 

Fh, it ſecures and;preſerves the Brain 
Fall the. pernicious Effects occa ſion d by 

: 

} 


Ingreſs of the Air, being in the Nature 
a Sacgedaneum, or inſtead (in ſome Mea- 
ure) of that Piece of the Skull that was 
liken away, 


When we have Reaſon to believe, that. 


889 
there is ſome coagulated Blood under the 
Skull, you may for ſome Time ſuperſede 
the Uſe of this Plate, in order to give it the 
freer a Paſſage. And afterward we may uſe 
It till there be no further Danger of any ill 
Accidents; and then we mult, quite deſiſt, 


for, fear of hindring the Reunion, and the 


Generation of the Callns. You may ſafely 
uſe it for Fourteen or Fifteen Days, if there 
be Occaſion. 7 7 | 94 1605 

When the Operation of the Trepan is 
performed on the Baſis of the Skull, as is 
uſual now to be done, this Plate is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary here, to ſupport and keep in 
the Bunching out of the Dara Mater; but 


for the Operation on this Place, as well as- 


for that on others, you muſt, as far as is 
feaſible, always chooſe the higheſt Part, that 
the Plate may have the lets Weight to 
{uſtain. 1 C | 

For the further Uſe and Advantages to 
be expected from this Inſtrument, we will 
refer the Reader to the Author's Hoſpital- 
Chirargeon, Chap. XIII. &c. 


Of Contuſions, with Fractures of the 
Skull. ExtraFed from Mr.Wilſe- 
man, and ſeveral other of the beſt 


modern Authors. 


A Fiffure or Crack of the Skull is uſually. 
produced by great Contuſions, either in 

the fame Part where the Blow was given, 
and then it is call'd a Fiſſura, or on the op- 
polite Part, and then it is call'd a Contra- 
ira The Fiſſures do either penetrate 
through both the Tables of the Skull, or 
cl{e through one only. If through one on- 
ly, then either outward or inward, the 
other Table remaining entire. They are 
di{tinguiſh'd into long, ſhort, wide, nar- 
row, ſtreight, and crooked Fiſſures, &c. 
Contuſions without a Wound are for the 

moſt Part accompanied with great Con- 
cuſſions, and ſometimes with a Fiſſure, a 
Fracture, or a Depreſſion of one or both 
Tables. of the Skull; in which Caſe the 
{pongeous medullary Interval betwixt the 
Iwo Tables is frequently broken into its 
minute Fibres, and ſqueezed together, which- 
occaſions Extravaſation of Blood, and other 
Symptoms, to be mentioned anon, 
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Fracture be near or under the Temporal Mate 


Contuſions with Wounds are general! 
attended with Fractures, properly ſo call'd, 
i. e. when a Piece is quite ſeparated from the 
reſt of the Skull. This Fracture ſometimes 
does conſiſt of many Pieces, ſome whereof 
are preſs'd' down upon the Membranes ; 
nay, ſome into the Brain it ſelf; while 
others remain entangled in the Fleſh. 

Cats made by any ſharp Weapon into the 
Bone by different Ways are call'd Sedes, and 
reckoned amongſt the Fractures ; and ſo are 
thoſe made by a Poleax, Halbert, and ſuch 
obtuſe Weapons; but thoſe made by a 
Sword have ſeemed to me Wounds, and 
not Fractures, becauſe when they do not 
penetrate the Firſt Lamina, or Table, they 


require no other Cure than that of Wounds, 


as will be evident from ſome of the follow- 
ing Obſervations ; but when the Penetra- 
tion 1s dcep, I treat 1t as a Fracture, and 
upon that Account allow it a Place here. 
Out of thele ariſe ſeveral Species of Com- 
pound Fractures, as the Ecpieſma, Came roſis, 


Eccope, Cc. which every Mans Experience 


will tuggeſt to him. | 
According to Ceſſus, in ſuch Caſes as a- 
bove- mentioned, the Chirurgeon 


. 8. c. 4. ought to enquire, whether he was 


ſtunn d or fell down with the 
Blow, ot vomited preſently after? As alſo, 
whether he was hurt by a Blow, or by a 
Fall? Becauſe from the Force of the Wea— 
pon, and Manner of the Fall, he may be 
able to gueſs ſhrewdly at the Caſe. He is 
alto to view well the Tumour, and to con- 
ſider whether it be great or ſmall, 

If there be a Wound, the ſureſt Way 
to diſcover the Fracture is by the Help of 
your Finger; for if you feel an Afperity, 
you may be {ure it is either a Fiſſure or a 
Fracture, unleſs it be a Suture. 

But even in caſe where there is neither 
Wound or Tumour, if the Patient be para- 
litick in any Part, if ſtupefied or delirious, 
tis a certain Sign that the Membranes ot the 
Brain are affected; and if the Hair lie cut 
in the Wound, you may conclude the Skull 


to be hurt; nothing but a very violent 


Force being able to divide the Hair in that 
Part. I know that fome Authors do lay 
ſome Streis upon the holding a Thread be- 
tween the Teeth, or biting a Cruſt, in or- 
der to dilcoyer a Fracture; but unlets the 


5 


gerous, if we miy believe H 


the Brain, ſo much the more dangerous they 
are; and all the Contufions of the Head are 


recovers not his Senſes, you may very well 


cle, I cannot judge this Sign to be of ane 
great Conle uence. 4 1 ned 57 4 

All the Wounds of the Head, thoush Wt 
never ſo [light at firſt Appearance, are IN & 4 
tppocrates ; Wi 


but by how much nearer they penetrate to 


ſuſpected as being attended with the mo 
pernictous Symptoms, 


If in laying open the Skufl, the Patient 


ſuſpect an Extravaſattion of Blood under 
the Dara Mater, and then the Life of a P- 
tient is in great Danger. Fractures made 
by Gun-ſhot do moſt frequently beat Pieces 
of the Skull into the Brain, and then are 
accounted with good Reaſon mortal: How. 
ever, if the Hurt penetrates not farther than 
the Dara Mater, there is Hopes of a Cure, 
if it be laid open in Time, and dreſs'd az 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 3 

In Wounds made by Contuſion, where 
the Skull is a little naked, you mult have 
Care not to over-crowd it immediately with 
Doſſils; for when the contuſed Fleſh is once 
well digeſted, the Bone will incarn under- 
neath with the Wound without much Difi- 
culty. I have incarned in theſe Caſes with 
good Succeſs, and that in the worſt Habit 
of Body, by keeping the Orifice a little 
open by a ſmall Doſſil ſqueez d out of Hir. 
Vini, and defending the circumjacent Parts 
from Fluxion by proper Remedies and Ban- 
dage ; for if the Matter be ſhut in by the 
Dreſſings, the Wound will be made more 
fnuous, and the Cure be protracted : Io 
prevent which, I have ſometimes applied a 
Compreſs round it, with a Hole in the Mid- 
ale, to give Vent to the Matter,- whillt the 
Parts above incarned by Compreſhon. | 

But if the Contuſion calts off a Slough, 
and leaves the Skull much naked, though 
there be no Corruption in the Bone either 
by the Matter or the Air, yet there will be 1 
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a Neceflity to raſp it. 

For the Bone being naturally ſmooth and 
ſlippery, the Fleſh will diffcultly grow up- [ | 
on it; and therefore to haſten the Cure, you | | 
muſt raſp the Bone thin, till you fee the 


Blood ready to come out of it. But if your 


Patient is àgainſt Raſping, then you Ber 0 
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our Doſſiis | cloſe] to the Lips of the 
, and make the Exfoliation from the 
Edges, that the ſound Part may thruſt off 
the rotten Bone; for neither Crabs-Eyes, 
nor any. ether internal Remedy, nor any 
outward Applications of Wine with Lint, 
or any other Medicines to the middle of the 
Bone, will ſiguity any Thing to the Exfo- 
lation of. it; and while you are ſpending 


your Time that Way, will rot the Bone un- 


derneath, and in Progreis of Time will pe- 
netrate the firſt Lan ina or Table of the Skull, 
1nd run down between the two Tables, aud 
ſo put you upon the Operation of the Te- 
„ 9101570 
After the Bone is raſped or ſcraped, you 
may then dreſs it with Pledgits in Liniment. 
Arcei hot, if it require Digeſtion other wiſe; 
zpply them preſt out of Spir. Vini, either 
ſimply, or ſuch. wherein hath been infuſed 
Pulv. Rad. Circos. Ariſtoloch. Paucedon. &c. 
In caſe in a Wound of the Head the Skull 
be cut ſlanting off by a Sword, Cc. or into 
the Second Table, if there be no Symptoms of 
Concuſſion, you ſhall not lay open the 
Wound to apply the Terebra ; but cleanfe 
and then dreſs it up with a proportionable 
Dochl, preſſed out of Spir Vini, and digeſt 
the Lips of the Wound, and attend the Ex- 
ſoliation, and then heal it. I know that 
ſome are for the raſping of theie Bones alto, 
but I think it need leſs here; for if the Bone 
be drefled as you have been directed, the 
Fel) will ſoon come forth in that Cut of 
the Bone, make Exfoliation, and incarn it, 
rithout any further Trouble. 
it the Skull be hurt by a ſharp cutting 
Weapon, it can't be done without a Solu- 
non of Continuity in the Hairy Scalp ; but 
by a Fall or Blow the Sku!! may ſuffer a 
fracture or a Fiſſure, tho! the hairy Scalp re- 
nein entire; and ithis Fracture or Fiſſure 
my either be under the Contuſion, or in 
lame other Parts. 
I the Symptoms give you ſufficient Rea- 
on that there is either a Fracture or a Fiſſure, 
zou muſt then without Delay open the Hairy 
Lalp, either regularly, or in the Form of a 
rols or of the Letter T, according as the 
Fat will beſt admit of, in order 10 dilco- 
tt the Fracture by the raiſing of it up with 
Its Pericranium: For if in doubtful Fractures 
e kiſſures you ſhould make a circular In- 
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ciſion, and take out the whole Piece, then, 
if there be no Fiſſure, you have cut out a 
long Piece of Work for your iclf to little 
Purpoſe; or if there be a Fiſſure which 
runs under the Hairy Scajp farther than you 
made your Inciſion, you mult after that be 
obliged to cut it open that Length; ſo that 
it will be apparent, that by Miſtake you have 
laid open more in one Place than was necet- 
ſary, and too little in another: Whereas 
if you had laid it open by an Incifion after 
the Manner of a Crois, you might, by on- 
ly raiſing the Scalp, have diſcovered the Fiſ- 
ture or Fracture; and in cafe as yet ſome 
Part of the Fracture or Fiſſure had remained 
undiicovered, you might eafily have exten- 
ded your Inciſion to it. And after all, it 


there had been no ſuch Thing as a Fracture. 


nor Fiſſure, which often happens, eſpecialiy 


in Caſes of Contrafiſſure, or Contrafiſſures; 


then the Hairy Scalp might have been laid 


down again, and eaſily cured, which is not 


to be done by an Exciſion of Part of the 


Scalp. js | 
Some are apt to alledge againſt this, tha 


the raiſed-up Lips will prove troubleſome to 


the Chirurgeon, and painful to the Patient ; 
but if the Inciſion be made the Way propo- 
{cd by the Antients, and that the Fracture 
or Fiſlure be all in your View, tis in your 


Power to order the Lips of the Wound as - 


you {ee convenient. 


After the Skull is laid bare, you mult fill 


up the Place you have apened with Doſſils 
of dry Lint, or preſſed out of red Wine, or 
Oxycrate, or a Sponge preſſed out of cither 


of the ſame Liquors, and over all apply a 


Plaiſter of Diachalcit. malaxed with Ol, a,. 
cam Aceto, and then bind it up. 

At the next Dretling you mult take. Care 
of the Fiflure. If it be ſo ſmall, that you 
are dubious whether it be actually a Fiſſure 
or not, then wet it with Ink, and tlien wipe 
it oft again, ard the Ink will ſhew you 


where the Fiſſure is; but if it ſlould not, 


then you may apply the following Em- 
plaſter. RT 

Rs. Ceræ nove fiave, I huris, Ladani, ana 
Unc. ij. Farin. Fabar. Terevinh. Aceti, ana 
Unc. j. miſc. ad Ignem. This you mult apply 
to the ſuſpected Part, and the next Day, 
where you find it moiſt, there you are to ru- 
gine or raſp it. 

. Fal- 
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Fullopius tells us, that where the Skull is 


contuſed, certain Spots will appear red, not 


unlike thoſe white ones which are uſually 
obſerved in the Nails of the Fingers; but 
after the Third Day that Redneſs diſappears, 
the Blood being then exha led. | 
If you diſcover the Fiflure, or that the 
Bone contutes, you mult raſp the contuſed 
Part the whole Length; for which Purpole 
you ſhould be provided with divers Sorts of 
Ratpatgries ; and whilſt you are performing 
your Operation with them, let the Lips of 
the Wound be covered with ſome ſoft Lin- 
nen, that you neith 
Air offend them. : 
Small Fiſſures prove oftentimes mortal, 
tho' they ſeem but inconſiderable at firlt ; 
becauſe there happens frequently an Extra- 
vaſation of Blood; the Veins being broken 
either by the Concuſſion from the Blow, or 
by the rugged Edges of the inner Table of 
the Skull. Tis upon this Account that you 
are very well to weigh the Symptoms, and 
accordingly open the Wound either by Raſ- 
patories or otherwiſe cutting into it, ſo as 
the Sanies may be diicharged, and the Aſpe- 
-T1ty removed. | 
But in caſe of a Fracture of the Skull, 
you ought to ſatisfy your ſelf, whether it 
be penetrated into one only, or into both Ta- 
bles. It in both, then whether the Depreſ- 
ſion of the Bone be great, and what Fiſſure 
there is, and accordingly open a Way to re- 


lieve the Dura Mater underneath ; for this 


is never without pernicious Symptoms, as 
Inflammation, Fever, Delirium, which are 
followed by Aloma, Convulſions, Palſies, 


and Death, if neglected. 


But if there be a Fiſſure ſufficiently large 
to diſcharge the Seroſity, you have little 
more Time to conſider of the laying it open, 
or raſping the Bone; but if it be other wiſe, 
you mult have Recourſe to the Trepan, to 
give Vent to the Serum, and make Way for 
the raiſing of the depreſſed Bone. But if 
you find the Bone not much depreſſed, and 
the Fiſſure pretty large, it is then in your 
Choice, whether you will inlarge that Fit- 
ture, or continue it for Evacuation of the 
Matter, and forbear the Application of the 
Trepan ; for a ſmall Depreſſion of the Bone 
will either riſe, or caſt off by the Benefit of 
Nature. | | 
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er hurt them, neither the 


ſelf of the Trepan in the Skull, the Bone !" 


l am ſenſible this will not be reliſhed . WA : 
{ome Chiturgeons, - who are Sy pirm by = i 
the Trepan upon all ſuch-like Occaſions, be. 
cauſe I my ſelf have been obliged to com. MAY ti: 
ply with them in this Reſpect, notwithſtan- 0 
ding the Fiſſure was ſufficiently large when die 
the ill Symytoms were remitted, and where nit 
there was no Depreſſion of the Skull; but e. 
it had better been let alone, unleſs the Fir. bod 
-ture had lain untowardly for Diſcharge off Ma 
the Matter, or the Depreſſion of. the Skull! den 
had been deep; for there a Trepan ought to b 
be applied in Time. 19850 . 
Before you proceed to the Operation it ume 


belt 


mult be cleanſed of its Pericranium, left in 


ſetting on the Terebra & Mediolus, or the bo 
Trepan, you tear the Membrane, and the beter, 
Lips of the Wound ought to be covered allo d 
the while. The Terebra muſt be fixed on ” if 
that Side which is moſt depending, and i bu! 
there be a Depreſſion, - make the Terebraum 7 7 
or Perforation ſo near, that you may after wle x 
wards be able to raiſe up that by it. mal. 
When you have fixed your Trepan, preſs rate 
upon it with your Left Hand, and turn ii * 
round with your Right. You mult mak jul, 
Uſe of a little Ol Rof. or Milk, to make it y 
move the eaſier, and, as it fouls, bruſh it amor 
in doing of which it will cool. 4 Welt n 
Betore you approach to the Second Table led 
(which will ſnew it ſelf by the Blood tha . N 
appears) you muſt take out the Pin, and pro ch 
ceed with more Caution, often - lifting u h, 
your Hand, leſt by your Compreſſion of rel.! 
Halt you unawares fall upon the Dura Mag © to 
ter, and wound it. Some Chirurgeons ar Een 
very apt to bring out the Bone in the bore 4 Fol 
but the ſafeſt Way is to raiſe it with youll ce 
Levator, when it is fo cut, that it is bu iy 
lightly retained in ſome Part. Some advi . clen 
to ſtop the Patient's Ear with Lint, leſt th j » 0] 
Noiſe diſturb him, and the Room mult b “ a. 
very cloſe. 1 id tro 
The Perforation being made in the Skull E 
and the Bone taken out, you are to ſinoot P 
away the Aſperity which remains in the in. eln, 
terior Table by the lenticular Inſtrumeq be * 
made for that Purpoſe; and if, after tig . . 
the Membrane be fouled by the Sawdult Wl Ear 
the Bone, you mult wipe it off with a f 4 !;; 


Sponge, of a little Lint upen your Pre 


and fo ſoon as the Part is cleanſed, you muſt 
begin to dreſs up the Membrane. 3 

There is no {mall Conteſt among the Au- 
thors about this firſt Dreſſing or Applica- 
ton; for Avicen drefled them with Le- 
nents, but Celſus ſprinkled the Membrane 
with tharp Vinegar, as well to prevent the 
bleeding, as to diffolve the concreted Blood 
paͤged upon the ſaid Membrane or Dura 
Hater. But the greateſt Parts of the An- 
dente, and many among the Moderns, fol- 
by Avicen, and are [A Lenients, as the 
(, Ro. that fo the extra vaſated Blood lying 
won the Dura Mater, may be digeſted or 
umed into Matter. 

In this Caſe your own Eye mult be your 
tt Guide, for if there be a Sanies or Putre- 
ktion, Mel. Roſ. : 
Detergents, may be uſeful, according as you 


jou have Reaſon to fear a Bleeding, you 
my follow the Advice of Celjzs. It you 
bicrye the Blood to be recent, and only in 
ilmall Quantity, it wx pollibly ariſe from 
Kratch made by the Trepan, or by ſome 
mn Aſperity of the interior Table of the 
ull. | | 

It you obſerve neither of theſe, but the 
lemorane of its natural Colour, then you 
ght not to trouble this Membrane, now 
AY fold to the Air, with ! etergents, or 
e Medicines, ſuch as Vinegar; for if by 
aching of the Membrane you make it 
Sy, aud then dreſs it either with Acer, 
%. K,. Spir. Vini, &c. you will act con- 
u to the common Indications in Chirur- 
CM, hich teacheth to digeſt recent Wounds 
| wore you deterge. 

fence it is that I adviſe you to Lenients, 
« only upon the Authority of many of 
ancient and modern Chirurgeons, but by 
yown Practice alſo. Galen preſcribes Sang. 
kV, and the Blood of Turtles dropd 
Im tom their Wings; but Fallop. and 
nd. ad viſe to the Uie of Ol. Ro. with 
bet, and aticrwards they encreafed 
Wy Rn, and leſſencd the Oil. But if 
e be Putrefaction, thro the long bing 
ocretcd Blood, Cc. then el. Roſ. and 
ire very uleful ; yea, Mel. g yp- 
„ande !1gher, it Occifiou [hall requixc. 


e e 
* „ 


an Spir. Vini, and higher 


ind the Putrefaction to be more or lels ; 
but if there is much Blood extravaſated, or 


— 
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But in the common Caſes, after recent 
Terebrations, Reſin, by its Emplaſtick Qua- 
Iity, wix'd with OI. Roſ. perfects the Con- 
cretion ſooner, and, by its anodyne Virtue, 
ſecures the Part from Inflammation; but it 
mult be proportioned to the Conſtitution of 
the Patient, dry Bodies requiring more of 
the Reſin, and leſs Oil. 

By this ſimple Remedy I never failed of a 
good Digeſtion, and afterwards, by the tem- 
pering of it, as I have ſaid, I have deterged 
and digeſted, without any the leaſt Preju- 
dice to the Bone perceived from it. 

But after all, you muſt be cautious that 
you do not apply Digeſtives unſeaſonably, 
tor Fear of relaxing the Parts ; therefore, 
after Digeſtion, add more Reſin and leſs 
Oil: Or elſe, you may mix Mel. Roſ. with 
the Reſin inſtead of Oil, which will ſerve 
both to deterge and incarn : Or elſe, vou may 
make Uſe of the next following Preſcrip- 


tion to both theſe Purpoſes : 


Rs. Terebint h. Venet. Unc. j. Ol. Roſ. Unc. iv. 
Mel. Roſ. Unc. ny. Croci, Scrap. j. Granor. Ker- 
mis, Unc. ſem. fem. Hyperici, Scrup. ij. Vini 
Hispanic. Unc. 11j. coq. ad conſumpt. Vini cola- 
tur? Adde, Aloes Drachm. j. miſc. 


Thele Remedies may be applied upon the 


Dura Mater, and a Button of Lint over, to 
fill up the Hollow neſs in the Bone; the reſt 
of the Bone may be dreſſed with dry Lint, 
or Liniment. Arcei, and the Lips of the 
Wound with a Digeſtive as aforeſaid, cum 
Terebinth. over which apply « Empl, Diapaim. 
malaxed with a little Ol. Rop. ; 

In the Application of theſe Remedies, you 
mult conſider both the Part and the Conſti- 
tution of the Pody, and proportion your 
Ingredients according as you find Occaſion 
to deterge or incarn, &c. and. fo they will 
anſwer all Intentions. I know that fome 
Authors have bcen very careful in hmiting 


the Times to dreſs with this or that Medica- 


ment; to wit, to make Ule of Digeſtives to 
the Fourth Day, to deterze from thence to 
the Seventh, and then 1ncarn to the Four- 
teenth Day. But this mult be lett to the 
Judgment of the Chirurgeon, who ought 
always to take Care to cherith the naue 
Heat. _ | 
In caſe the Wound penetrates to the Dar 
Hater, you myſt contider the Weapon, and 
HY LL lot 
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not delay. to relieve the Parts under the 
Skull. Thus when Fractures are made with 
Bullets or Slugs, and the Hairy Scalp aud 
Pieces of the Skull are beaten in togetlier up- 
on the Dura Mater, you mult immediately 
Hy open the Hairy Scalp, and raiſe it up 
with the Bones, for the Relief of the op- 


prets'd Membrane, 
t there be a great Flux of Blood, cleanſe 


it with a Sponge dip'd in Red Wine or Vine- 


gar, and dreſs it as has been ſhewn before. 
J the Opening in the Skull be not ſufficient- 
Iy large, make one in the declining Part, raiſe 
up the Bones, and free the Membrane from 
whatever is offenſive to it. Don't be too 
forward in taking out of Bones, but take 
gut no more than needs muſt ; for recent 


Fractures of the Skull will frequently unite 


Ake thole in other Parts, if the Matter hath 
Liberty to diſcharge from within. There- 
tore, after you have raiſed up the Bones that 
2r2 loote, dreſs the others dry with Categ- 
Maticks, Cc. and take Care they be not oyer- 


tpread with looſe Fleth, and they will ag- 


slutinate. ; f 
It happeneth ſometimes in great Contu- 
Hons, that after the Hairy Scalp is laid open, 


and that there is no Appearance either of 


Eiſſure or Fracture, and yet there is a Neceſ- 
{ity of making a Perforation in the Skull, 
for the preſent Relief of the Patient of a 
Coma or Paralyſis; but it, notwithſtanding, 
theie Symptoms. do not remit, you may 
with good Reaſon conclude or ſuſpect, that 
the extravaſated Blood lieth deeper; for in 
great Contuſions, the Extravaſation of Blood 
lieth betwixt the Dura and Pia Mater, and 
iometimes amongſt the Ventricles of the 
Brain. | 

In theſe Caſes, if the Patient finds no Re- 
lief by the Terebration or the Perfora- 


tion, an Aperture muſt be made through 


the Dara Mater, and if the Blood lie be- 
tieen it and the Pia Mater, it may be diſ- 
charged; and how it is to be dreſſed, I thall 
ſhew anon: But for the molt Part the Brain 
will contract a Sphacelus by the long Reten- 
tion of Matter; and then, as the Patient 
docs ſutter from the Beginning under the ſe- 
vereſt $y mptoms of Coma or Paralyſis, ſo 
Le 18 carried oft. by Convulſions. 
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In theſe Wounds of the Dura Mater, the 
Lenients of Ol. Roſ. or warm Pigeons-Blood Ml 
are proper; they are anodyne, and diſgeſt "1 
Ol. Hyperici and Maſtich are good 21, Ml 
mix'd with Reſin Aguapend. after Galen, ad. 
viles the Dreſſing of theſe Wounds with 
Succ. Calaminth. and afterwards ſprinklin be 
Pulv, Millii on the Membrane to incarn il 4 
the Millium moderating the Heat of the! 
other. 7 80 3 N 
The Unition and Incarning of the Lips of 
the Dura Mater is performed by a fleſhy 
Subſtance, which ariſing upon the Mew ö 
brane, afterwards, as it increaſed, unites 
them together, and overſpreading that Part 
groweth up to the Skull, and unites with 
that Callus, (after Exfoliation of the Bone 
and becomes one Body with it; filling un 
that hollow Part that was perforated, and in 
Time will become more firm than the Bone“ 
„ | | F 

But Care muſt be taken, that theſe Lenient 


main 


don't render the Fleſh too lax by their Grez WY fr: 
ſineſs, which will produce. a troubleſlom&M In 
fungous Fleſh. This in the Beginning may ui: 
be prevented by Deſiccations, and walted b : 2!e: 
Merc. Precip. Pulv. Cort. Granat. Bal auſt. Roi cidenit 
Rub. or Alumen uſtum alone; but if i Amir 
grows very big, you mult take it off by en the 
Ligature. | o the 
But as I never met with any ſuch-lik tient. 
Diſturbance as is repreſented to us by th Cu 
Author, ſo will not you, provided youll ation 
make Uſe of your Deſiccatives in Time lues 
For the Vitriol Stone will take this off with nent! 
little Pain, and diſpoſes the Part to cicatr , {frous 
if it be uſed timely, but with Maeration. WM ifccted 
The Pia Mater adheres fo cloſe to thai & the 
Brain, that it can ſcarce receive any Hur poſed 
without the Brain being wounded at tha Woun 
ſame Time, which moſt commonly pro Corc 
mortal; becauſe this Membrane is full be al 
Veins, and conſequently ſubject to greg Temper 
Effuſion of Blood; as alſo, becauſe bein nd if 
expoſed to the Air, it will toon contract bons ar 
Corruption, and become fluid; fo that it Vuln 
thruſt forth by the Contraction of the kr {or 
ninges, or Membranes, which are irritated bond 
the continual Pain they ſuffer from the Col 1 bedient 
ruption of the Brain. =: 
=_ KS 
1 
eh 


ater, 
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do long as any Thing remaineth in that Rs. Sanic. Beton. Veronic. Artemif. and 
Ventricle; you * muſt make Way to theſe. Luc. j. Conſerv. Roſ. rubr. Caryophill, nc: 
Wounds, by removing: the ſhattered Fleſn ſer. Tormentill. Drachm. ij. cog. in Aqua, 
and Bones; but if they will not come © Fontan. & Vin. Rhen it. Ib. ij. vaſe clauſs 
alily away, leave it to Nature, for fear the in B. M. colentur per Manic. Hippocratis. 
patient dies under your Hands. 2 Or take a few of each of thele Plants, 
Your Dreſſings muſt be made with Ga- well dried and cut; boil them, and then 
s Powder and Hares-Fur, cum Album Ovi, ſweeten the Decoction with Honey or Sugar 
upon Pledgits, in order to reſtrain the Bleed- to the Palate of the Patient. Of this let 
ing, and retain the Brain within Bounds. him drink a Dith twice or thrice a Day. 
Over theſe apply your Dreſſings, in the You may, if you pleaſe, aromatize this 
ime Manner as in the Wounds of the Du- laſt Decoction with Sanders, Caſſia Lign. Gc. 
Mater: But don't neglect in all thefe As to the External Applications to be 
bun- ſhot Wounds to cut off the ſhattered made to the Fractures of the Skull, though 
lips of the hairy Scalp, leſt ſome Gleeting moſt of them have been ſet. down before, 
W irops from them upon the Membranes of yet I will infert here a ſhort Repetition of 
de Brain, and heighten the Symptoms. the juſt Application of them, that the young 
W - Thc Brain being retained within its Mem- Chirurgeon may not ſtagger in the Method 


2 'Þ 


„ 


„„ 


hanes, and the Pia and Dura Mater ger propoſed here. | 
ad and incarned, you mult then in the fe- In caſe the Skull be fractured, lay it bare 
mining Part of the Cure proceed as in the by Inciſion; and raiſing up the hairy Scalp, 


fnures of the Skull. till the Wounds with Doſſils, and apply 
In all Hurts of the Head, Evacuation is over it the Cataplaſm of Hippocr ates, or 
required, eſpecially if there be any Signs of ſuch- like, embrocating cam Ol. Rof. &c. as 
let hora or Cacochymia, to prevent 111 Ac- hath been ſaid. At the Second Dreſſing di- 
aderits, Therefore you ought in Time to geſt it with Ol. Ref. cum Ke ſina, as before 
adminiſter Phlebotomy in the Neck or Arm hath been directed: But if it be ſanious, 
Mm the fame Side, and reiterate it according deterge with Mel. Roſ. Spir. Vini, &c. as 
to the Exigency and Strength of the Pa- Occaſion offers, and dreſs the Lips of the 
tent. 5 1 5 Wound of the hairy Scalp with this or the 
Cupping alſo, with or without Scarift= like. _ . 
ation of the Neck and Shoulders, with '. Rs. Terebinth. lot. in Ag. Salv. Unc. j. Ol. 
lues under the Ears, is uſeful : Then le-  Roſ, Unc. j. ſem. Gumm. Elemi cum Oleo ſuper 
nent Purgations, ſuch as will evacuate the Jgnem ſolut. & colat. Unc. ſem. Croc. Pulv. 
krous Blood, which is apt to fall upon the Scrupl. j. Vitell. Ovi, Drachm. j. miſe, By 
tected Parts. For theſe Purgatives, I re- the ſpeedy Digeſtion of the Wound, you 
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r tc Reader to thoſe that have been pro- will certainly accelerate the Cure. f 1 
pd in the Fourth Intention of the Aſter Digeſtion, Spir. Vin. is very uſeſul, 1 
eunds in general. Dy) reaſon of its drying Quality, applied 1 
Cordial Spices and Electuaries may be of either alone upon Lint, or «lc mix d with [| 

Vie alſo, provided they be adapted to the Mel. 5 or Hr. de Roſ. Sicc. Or elſe you 1 

lemperature of the Body and Symptoms; may make Uſe of this following: 1 

nd if there be a Fever, Juleps and Emul- Rs. Spir Vin. Unc. vi. Myrrhæ, Unc. ſes. 1 

lons are required. | Alaes, Unc j. Sarcocoll. Thurs, ana Drachms, ij. 1 
Valncrary Decoctions are alſo very pro- Or this Balſam : 8 | if | 
er lometiines, if they are well propor- Rs. Sir. Vini, Ib. js. Vin. Malvatici, Wi 
yl Poncd to the Nature of the Part. The In- Unc. xvi. Myrrh. Thurs, ana Drachn. x. 9 
ledients for them are: Beton. Artemiſ. Ca- Pulv. Rad. conſolid. Unc. j. Pulv. Centaur. ir in. 9 
1055 primula Veris, Lilium Convallium, Unc. j.. Flor. Hyperic. Pulv. Unc. ſem. Tere- nl 


i lv, Hyperic. Sanicul. Veronica, Plantag. binth. Ib. % Infunde in Balnee 31, Apply it 
„e, rabr. mec. moſbat. Ce. Of theſe warm upon the Membrancs, 4 


ad — 
äAUV— — —— — — — —— — — - 
- "— \ : 
1 A 


au may make a Decoction with Wine and In caſe the Dara Mater has changed its "mk 
ater, or fmall Ale, Or elle, Colour, and do not deterge with the before- 1 
H h h h 2 laid , 
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ſaid Remedies, then Terebinth. lot. in Vin. 


alb. Lac. it). Mel. Roſ. Spir. Vini. ana Unc. j. 
Myrrh. Alves, Sacchar. alb. Unc. ij. miſe. S. A. 
But if theſe Wounds tend to a Putre- 


faction, ſcarify the Lips of them, and ap- 
ply the following, or ſuch- like: 

Rs. Mithridat. Drachm. vi. Theriac. Venet. 
Drachm. ij. Mel. e Ag yptiac. Drachm. j. Pulv. 
Scord. Myrrhæ, ana Scrupl. j. Spir. Vini q. |. 


After the Putrefaction is removed, you 


may then dreis with Ol. Terebinth. Venet. 
Mel. Koſ. p. equal. applied warm. 

All thele before-preſcribed Remedies muſt 
be applied to the Membranes upon a Sindon. 

A Sindon is a Piece of Silk or fine Linen, 
cut round proportionably to the Perforation 
or Aperture made in the Skull. It muſt be 
placed under the Edges of the Skull by the 
Lenticular Inſtrument, to prevent theſe 
Edges of the perforated or fractured Skull 
from preſſing upon and hurting the Dara 
Mater. You muſt faſten a Thread or Silk 
te it, to pull it out as often as you have 
Occaſion, Over it you muſt apply ſoft 
Doſſils or Lint, to fill up the vacant Space 
in the Skull, that ſo you may keep the Da- 
ra Mater from ſtanding out above it. 

In the Wounds of the Membrane of the 
Brain, and of the Brain it ſelf, make Uſe 
of the following: 

Rs. Succ. Beton. Unc. iv. Succ. Calaminth. 
Unc. ij. Flor, Centaur. min. P. j. . Hyperic. 


coutuſ. Drac hm. ij. Vini odoriferi, Ib. j. Infuſe 


theſe for Three Days; then boil them to the 
Conſumption of the Juices, ſtrain it, and 
add to it, Terebinth. clare, Unc. iij. Gumm. 
E lemi diſſol. in Spir. Vini, Unc. ij. Ol. Hype- 
rici, Unc. j f. Mell. Roſ. Drachm. vi. Boil 


theſe a little; then add Pulv. Myrrhe, Aloes, 


Sang. Dracon. T hurts, ana Drachm.j 
The Oleum Hyperici, as preſcribed in 
Wounds in general, is an excellent Remedy 
n recent Wounds of the Membranes of the 
rain. EF _ 
Fabricius ab Aquapend. preſcribes this in 
the Wounds of the Brain : 
Rs. Far. Millii, Unc. ſem. Ol. Hyperict, 
Unc. j. Mithridat. Drachm. vi. Balſam. Peru- 


vian, ex eAgypto, Drachm. nj, Spir. Vini. 


Drachm.v. And if it requires to be more 
deſiccant, he adds a little Ol, de Chalcanto. 
Drop this ( faith he) warm, and your Di- 
ecttives over the Wound; then embrocate 
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Pulv. Beton. Stæchad. ana Drachm. jj. h I 
Hich. Ib.. Ol. Roſ. Unc. iv. ry —_ 


and Exigency of the Caſe. I will cow add 
a few Inſtances, to ſhew you the true Ap- WM 
plication of them. WT 


the Head and circumjacent Parts * 3 
in SBAVY the following] Emplage” 1 


uſer 
told b! 
1 Yar 
bleed,” 
bed; 
the br 
led fr. 


R | all : Hord U a 2 EE 
Rs Far. Hord. Unc. viii Pauly. G, 
Unc. iv. Pulv. Spice, [TRY e Dr. "op 3 


fel, 


Unc. v. Vini alb. potent. q /. hat Em 1 | 
In caſe the Bone be 2) fie 19 ry: 4 11 
not exfoliate, you muſt rugine it, and dreſs dere 
it with Liniment. Arcei. If that proves too im til 
relaxing, then, dad tr 
Rs. Spir. Vini, Unc. x. Myrrbæ, Unc. 5 pp d, 


Aloes, Unc. j.ff. Rad. Peucedan. Ari salch - uh 


cort. Thuris, ana Unc. ſem. pulveriſ. & wit. t his: 
pro uſa. Apply it upon Dells & miſe. 4 * a 
In very dry Conftitutions, make Uſe os bort i 
the following : | ale b 
Rs. Palv. Aloes, Pumio. uſti pomphol.. ans WE lanis- 
Drachm. ij. Myrrhe, Drachm. j. Puly. r. dur 
combuſt. Scrupl. ij. Mix them with el Rf, WW Let. 
Sir. Vini, and apply the following Em- te He 
plaiter over All! ben, 
Rs. Ceræ Reſin. pin. Gumm. Ammoniaci, tt Sim 
Elemi, ana Drachm. vi. Terebinth. Unc. ij, a: Ba 
Pulv. Myrrhæ, Maſtich. Ariſtoloch. rotund. es n. 
LTrebs, Aloes, Opoponac. Euphorb. ana Drachm. $5.4 oe 
Ol. Ref. 9. fiat Emplaſtrum. ede 
After the Wound is incarned, you may; I N 
proceed to the Cicatrizing of it with one WWim t 
of theſe, or ſuch- like: „ a ap; 
Rs. Plumbi uſti cum Sulphur & lot, Li- ald v 
tharg. Aur, ana Unc. ij. Antimon. uit. & lot. Mutiy. 
Ceruſſ. ana Unc. j. Ol. Roſ. fiat Unguentum. be 1 
Or | ” a nent t 
Rs. Calcis Putaminum Owvorum calcinat. ning, 


Unc. ſem. Alum uſt. Drachm. j. Croc. Mart, N 
Unc, ji J. Puluis. © I þ 

Theſe are the Remedies out of which you Von v 
may chooſe, according to the Circumſtances MW 


An Account of 4 Concuſſion, with 4 
| Fractur d Leg. 


| A Gentleman of about Thirty Years of W 
Age was beaten off his Horle, and lay Wi 
ſtunn d on the Ground. A Barber-Surgeon 
was fetch d immediately; but I being ient 
to him ſoon aſter, I Cond his right Brow Þ 
A e 2 5 bruiſed, ; 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


nyſed,. and Ins "Pulſe oppreſſed. Being 
told by the Chirurgeon, that he had open d 


Vein in his Arm, but that it would not 


led” J replied, that we muft make him 
tked ; and eſpying the Jugular Vein on 
he braiſed Side turgid, I open d it, and he 
led freely. | 

After I had taken about Twelve Ounces, 
te Blood ran down from his Arm alſo 
chere it had been open d before; ſo we bled 
um till he came to Life, and then he raved 
ad ſtruggled with us. The Bleeding being 


tk while, eſpecially as they were pulling 
& his Stocking from bis Right Leg; which 
yon a more near View we found. broken 
fort in the Middle of the Thigh-Bone, 
tele by a bony Wen of the Bigneſs of a 
ennis-Bal t; ſo we endeavoured to ſet the 
ncture, but the Patient oppoſed us both in 
& Setting and Dreſſing of it up; yet by 
tt Help of ſome People who kept him. 


bn, we ſet and dreſs'd it as is ſhew'd in 


a i: Simple Fractures; but he ſoon looſen d 
=: Bandage again, ſo that we ſaw: our 
tres neceſſitated: to leave the Leg unſet. 

We prepared Applications for his Head; 
bred the Hair from that Side of the Tem- 


1 xml Muſcle, embrocated the Part which 
a md to us affected cum Ol. Roſ. & Aceto, 


ud applied a Cataplaſm of Bean- Meal 
ah with Oxymel, he permitting it pa- 
ntly, 1 

lhe next Day Sir Charles Scarborough and 
rent to viſit the Patient, .whom we found 
ung, and underſtood that he had done 
Night. His Pulſe was low and inter- 
ung, and upon that Account Vene- 
on was deferred; but the Phytician pre- 
Mxd what elſe he judged neceſſary. | 
us Bruiſe being upon the Temporal Muf- 
% which ought not to be laid open upon 
ie Surmiſe, we renewed our Embroca- 
Jy” a:d Cataplaſms: And returning the 
bay, I found my Patient raving as I 
bim; to that now ſuppofing his Diſtem- 


= proceeded from an Inflammation of the 


4 knbrancs of the Brain, l admumiſtred Venæ- 
anon the {ane Jugular as before. 1 
| 5 nn away. Ten Ounces of Blood, and ſo 
Wind every Day, or every other Day at 
4 % I found the Patient's Pulſe rife. . He 
rd ſometi mes, and took tome Nous 


{pp'd, and he put into a Bed, he roard all 
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riſhment, which before he did not. About 
the Seventeenth Day, when I was in Hopes 
of ſetting his broken Thigh-Bone, (becauſe, 
as I was told by my Aſſiſtant, he was grown 
more ſenſible of it) 1 found him, to my 
great Surprize, raving as much as ever; 
which put me to no {mall a Nonplus what 
to reſolve upon; for I had been much 
blamed for letting him Blood ſo often: 
However, having declared to them the Ne- 
ceſſit y of another Venæſection, and that af- 
ter this I would bleed him no more, I 
open d the ſame Jugular, and let him bleed 
till I obſerved his Countenance change, 
and then gave him a little Cordial Julep to 
eggs his Spirits, and ſo left him pretty 

earty. | ; 

Upon my Return the next Day, I found? 
him, to my great Surprize, perfectly well- 
in his Senſes. We then preſently prepared 
for the Setting of his broken Thigh-Bone,. 
which we found without Inflammation, 
Tumour, or Pain, notwithſtanding it had: 
remained unſet now for above Seventeen 


Days. IT ſuppoſe the Callus was thruſt out 


at the fractured Ends of the Bone, and had: 


covered the Aſperity of them, a ſufficient. 


Revulſion and Evacuation having been 
made by the Diſeaſe and reiterated Phlebo- 
tomy. We brought the Ends of the Bone 
together by an eaſie Extenſion, dreſs d it up 
as is uſual in ſimple Fractares; and within 
Twenty Days the Callus dried; ſo that his 
Leg was ſtrong enough to bear him, and in 
ſome Weeks after he was in a Condition to 
go absoad. 


An Account of a Fracture, with a long: 
Fiſſure and Depreſſzon of the Skul.. 


A Youth of about Ten Years of Age ha- 

ving received a moſt violent Blow on 
his Forchead with a Cudgel, I was ſent for, 
and found him deprived of his Speech, and 
the Uſe of his Legs. There was no Wound 
nor conſiderable Swelling,” but with my- 
Fingers I could feel a Depreſſion of the 
Bone; and thereupon, with Conſent of the 
Parents, ſent for a Chirurgeon dwelling at- 
the next Door, who had applied the Firſt 


Plaiſter, and deſired him to take the Patient 
* 


into his conſtant Attendance. 
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I cauſed his Hair to be ſhaved off, and 


made an Inciſion ſo large, as to be able to 
apply the Trepan, if. Neceſſity ſhould re- 


-.quire, for the raiſing up the depreis'd Bone: 
But in dividing the hairy Scalp towards the 
Sutura (oronalis, | diſcovered a long Fiflure, 
_-runfiing up from the Fracture of the Bone 
beyond my Firſt Inciſion; fo I was obliged 
to lay the Fiſſure more open, out of which 
a Quantity of ſerous Blood did flow imme- 
. diatcly, and the Depreſſion was a Piece of 
Bone as broad as a Three-Pence, ſunk under 
t the Skull. | NOT OTC PREY 
I filled up the Opening with Doſſils of 
dry Lint, and over all applied a Digeſtive 
of Terebinth and White of Eggs upon 
Pledgits, and Empl. e Bolo with Bandage to 
keep them on. OT 
The next Day, in the Preſence of Two 


"Phyſicians and another Chirurgeon, I took 


off the Dreſſings, and applied the Terebra or 
Trepan above the fractured Bone, by reaſon 
of the Porineſs of the Bone below. The 
Bone being taken out by the Help of the 
Terebra, and the inner Edges ſmoothed by 
the Lenticular Inſtrument, I put in the Le- 
vator, and raiſed up the depreſs'd Bone even 
with the reſt. That done, I placed in a 
Sindon dipp'd in Ol. Riſ. with a Third Part 
of Reſin: Then with a Doſſil filled up the 


Bone: Aſter this opened the Fiſſure with 


my Ruginee, and ſcraped off its Edges, that 
n Saxies might be detained, and then 
dreſsd up the Bone with Liniment. Arcei, 
warm, fo as to give Way to the Lips to fall 
in; I being for no more Opening than 
what was abſolutely requiſite for the Diſ- 
charge of Matter from within. Over theſe 
 Drefſines I applied Empl. Diachalcit. malaxed 
with Cl, Rof. and Vinegar, and with Com- 
preſs and Bandage made an End of the Se- 
cond Dreiſing. © „„ eee i, 

From that Day all the Symptoms that 


threaten'd us before diſappeard ; for the 


Firſt Opening, and Letting of Blood the 
{fame Night, recovered his Speech; and the 
Uſe of his Legs was reſtored allo after this 
Preſſing. I continued him to a dark Room 
and a flendcr Diet, without Eleſh. The 
internal Medictnes were ordered by a Phy- 
fician ; and I continued the fame Way of 
Dreſſing for Four or Five Days; when Di- 
geſtion being made, I added Mel. Rop. in- 
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ſtead of the Oil, and afterwards incirned. W nec 
by enereaſing the Reſin,” and leſſening the W * 
Honey, the Fleſh ariſing in little Grains. Ml arc 
Preſently after the Digeſtion was accom. Wi of 
pliſhed, and in a few Days more cover'd the - 
Dura Mater. . be 


I accelerated the Exfoliation of the Bones F | 
by the Application of the Tintt. Myrrb any 


deterged the wounded Lips with 24ndic. tt 10 
Paracelſi. To keep down the Ne 1 ba 
Fleth, 1 rubb'd it often with the Vitriol or bing 
Alum-Stone, and dreſsd the Lips with | Dur 
Unguent. Tutiæ, ©c. In leſs than Six Weeks lt bl 
Time the Bones exfoliated; and the Wound 2 
being ready to cicatrize, I leſt it to the be-. 
foretaid neigubouring Chirurgeon. "I Up 
An Obſervation of a large Fiſſure in Fiſk 
the Shull, and the Du ter u.. 
the Skull, and t ra Mater pu- ii 
. 8 | u 
A Little Girl happening to have a Fall 2 
41 down a Pair of Stairs, which cauſed a ! p 
ſoft Swelling on the Left Side of her Head, "us 
about the Temporal Muſcle, of the Bigneſs 
and Shape of half a great French Walnut, 47 
the ſame was neglected, doubtleſs, by the ll #7 
Ignorance of her Friends, who ſuſpected no c. 
Fracture, though there were viſible Sym- ,, 
ptoms of Concuſſon, as that of Vomit- 8 
ing, Cc. the Child having languiſhed for | 
ſome Weeks before it was brought to me. A : 
There being no other Way to relieve thei er + 
Child than by opening that Tumour, and an f 
afterward the Skull underneath, (as I ſup Aa 
poſed) and yet the Child being too wear ch 
to ſuffer an Inciſion- Wound round the Tu os went 
mour, I applied a mild Cauftick, and abouſſ ;, ; . 
Two Hours after took it off again; and un 
finding it had done what it ſhould do, WW \:.. 
divided the Eſcar, and diſcharged about : dh 
Three or Four Spoonfulls of a filthy 9 "i 
nics. I took off the Eſcar the fooner, ron in 
it might penetrate through, and offend thi Tm 
Parts within. | Ir 
Upon dividing the Eſcar, the Bone ap wy F 
peared bare the whole Length, and a long inne 
Fiſſure ran tranſverſe over, from the Tem; Mead 
pora! Muſcle backwards. The Skull wa dra 
fo thin, as to yield to the leaſt Preflure c 7, | 
my Finger, almoſt like a Piece of Vellum | dine 
ſo that I might have enlarged it with mig |. ft 


if I had thought it convenient on 


Knife, * 
1 necer 


ſeceſſary; but I contented my ſelf with 
bowing the Child's Head on that Side, and 
lrop'd in a little Ael Ref. with a fe Drops 
of Tintt. Myrrhæ, Aloes, Cc. and with 
bledgits dipp'd in the ſame lightly covered 
the Bone. LE 

then dreſs'd up the Eſcar with Ungaert. 
Bflic. malaxed cum Oleo Liliorum, and laid 
= : Cephatick Emplaſter-over all, with proper 
beandage. I kept on the ſame Way of Dreſ- 
LS fog every Day, and obſerved Pieces of the 
q daa Mater purge out, and hang in the 
dgured Edges of the Bone; and for ſome 
| Time a thin Ichor iſſued from-thenee. 
nne Eſcar being ſeparated, I dreſs'd the 
IJ lips with Mund ißic. Paracelſi, and the Bone 
i 
2 


fiſure. the Balſam preſcribd by Vigo, by 


mour behind the Ear; but by embroecatuig 
ter the Digeſtion of the Ulcer above. 


grown together. 


A Gentlewoman happening to havea Fall 


om the Left Side of its Head, which at that 
lime was judged inconſiderable; but the 


iter Ten Years a ſmall Tumour appeared 
n that Part of the Head where it had been 
lurt, and it was brought to me in a very 
an and weak Condition. 

felt a Pulſation in the Tumour, and at 
nt took it for an Aneuriſma; but preſſing 
ly Finger hard upon it, I felt the Mem- 
Inne of the Brain without any Skull the 


{ud — | 8 i MN. 
WW 5 » I S . 
£ ere RET r * 52 7 e 
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1 Iradth of an old Eugliſp Shilling. I was 
ne little amazed at firſt ; but upon Second 
n WJ 2ughts concerning the Fall and the ſuc- 
vl <ing Symptoms, it ſeem'd evident to me, 
of lat the Sulf had been fiſſured; and being 


with Liniment. Arcei, and drop'd into the 


which it incarned, and as the Bone exfo- 
lated, united with the Lips of the Ulcer. . 
When I began the Cure, there was a Tu-. 


it every wa with Ol. Roſ. it went oft, a- 


BY 4 remarkable Obſernation of a Caries + 
trough the Skull, wherein the Peri- 
cranium aud Dura Mater were 


Child from that Time was ſubject to fre- 
went Vomiting; and when the grew able 
o speak, ſhe complained of a Pain in that 
blut of the Head, and languiſhed daily. 


R k "I | HQ 
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of a thin cartilaginous . Subſtance at the 
Time of the Firſt Infancy of the Child, it 
was mouldred away, and the Dra Mater 
thruſting outwards, had adhered to the Pe- 
ricranium. | | 
Nothing elſe could be preſaged in this 

difficult Cafe, but either a ſudden Death, 
or the attempting of a moſt dangerous Cure : 


For if the circular Inciſion round the Tu- 


mour in the Skull was not very difficult, 
the Separation of the Dara Mater from the 
Pericranium, or this from that, muſt needs 
prove a very hard Task in a weak Child. 
However, after having forewarn'd the Child's 
Friends of the Danger on both Sides, and 
they having left her abſolutely to my Dif- 
poſal,-I ordered the Hair to be ſhaved off 
from the Tumour, and applied upon it the 
moſt gentle Cauſtick I could deſign. When 
J Judged it might have made its Way thro' 
the Surface of the Calvaria, I took it off, 
and with a Cauſtick-Stone rubbed into the 


muſculous Skin, then waſhed out the Salts 


well, with Wine firſt, then with Milk. 
This done, I embrocated it with warm 
Oil, and cut into the Efcar, embrocated the 
Part again, and dreſs'd it up with Ungaeat, 
Baſilic. with Ol. Ro. applying Empl. e Bolo 
over all, with Comprelts and Bandige. She 
had the ſame Night ſome Convulſions, yo- 
mited frequently, and was very ill. She 


| was relteved by {ome Intervals by the Pre- 
with her Child of half a Year old in 
ter Arms, the Child received a {mall Scratch 


ſcription of a Phyſician, and next Morning 
I took off the Dreſſings, ayd raiſed up the 


hairy Scalp round from the Skull, fo far as 
the Caultick had fpread, winch gave 4 


Breathing to it, and diicharged a little 
Ichor. : 5 
From that Time lier Vomiting ceaſed, as 
well as the Convulſions, and appeared to be 
better than ſhe had been in Ten Years he- 
fore. | 5 
We ordered her to be kept very cloſe and 
warm in Bed, with a ſlender Diet of Spoon- - 
Meats only; and whilſt her Phyſician or- 
dered her internal Reinedies, I proceeded to 
haſten Digeſtion, and by Fomentations to 
cheriſh the native Heat of the Part. Some 
Places I digeſted, others I deterged; and 
notwithſtanding all the Difficulties that 


were to be ſurmounted, it ſucceeded happi- 


ly ; and whilſt ſome Sloughs were ſepara- 
ting, other Parts incarned and See 
O f 
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Soo 


To be ſhort, the Dura Mater was incarned, 
the Edges of the Bone exfoliated; and the 
Wound being cicatrized, and contracted to 
a very narrow Compaſs, the Child return'd 
to her Friends in perfect Health; is a ſen- 
ſible Child; but tis believed ſhe will ne- 
wer attain to her full Growth. 


An Account of a large Fiſſure by Con- 
. Fuſion, without Nound. 


A Perſon of Quality, of about Ten 
Years of Age, by a Fall from his Horſe, 
received a Bruiſe on his Head, on the Right 
Side, a little above the Temporal Muſcle : 
He was alſo ſtunn'd by the Fall, and vo- 
mited. 

I was call'd within an Hour after ; and 
finding a large Tumour in that Place, judged 
the Skull to be fractured; and whillt the 
Phyſician was a coming, L opened the Ju- 
gular Vein on that Side, took away {ome 
Ounces of Blood, and prepared Dreſſings. 


The Phyſician being come, I laid open 


the Skull by a circular Inciſion; and diſco- 
vering a Fiſſure, fill'd up the Place with 
Doſſils of dry Lint, Palv. Galen. & Empl. 


e Bolo, with Compreſs and Bandage over all. 


The next Morning the Patient was ſome— 
what relieved, and a Clyſter was admini- 
fred ; and the next Day we took off the 
Dreſſings, and ſaw a large Fiſſure ſtretching 
from the Satara Coronalts to the Temporal 
Muicle. | 

The Seroſity being diſcharged thereby, 
and the Patient relieved by the betore-men- 
tioned Symptoms, I was not for the apply- 
ing of the Trepan ; but being over-ruled 
by the others, 1 fixed the Trepan on the de- 
clining Part, ſomewhat diſtant from the 
Fiflure 3 and after having accompliſhed the 
Perforation, dreſſed the Dura Mater with 
Ol. is and Reſin, the Skull with dry Lint, 
and the Lips with a Digeſtive ex Terebinth, 
Cc. then embrocated the circumjacent Parts, 


and apphed Empl. e Bolo, with Bandage. 


By the Application of theſe, the Dura Ma- 
ter digeſted, and ſoon after incarned; but 
the Seroſity being diſcharged by the Fiſſure, 
the Evacuation through the Aperture made 
by the Trepan was tmall, and judged not 
luicient; and 1 willing to juſtify my 
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be bath Tables of the Skull. 


ter ſufficient Evacuation by Purgatives, &. 


Way of Dreſſing, and yet ready to 

with the common Practices drelsd ir bg or 
with Mel Roſ. & Spir. Vini But the 12 I 
ter at the next Dreſſing appeared leſs, ang Ml 
the Day after the ruddy Fleth upon the Du. 
ra Mater pale and withering. I applied Ml 
again the Ol. Ref. and Reſin ; and at the 
next Dreſſing found the Fleſh ruddy, and 
better digeſted; and after a Dreſſing or Two 
more, the Membrane ſo incarned, that 1 
was glad to keep it within Compaſs by the WM 
Application of a Doſſil of dry Lint; and 
from that Time my Buſineſs was to ſuppreſs {I 
: with Merc. Precipit. and good Compret. 
_— | 0 
During this the Skull was dreſsd with 
Pledgits preſs'd out of Spir. Viai; and 
while the Bone was exfoliating, the Ling Wl 
were deterged and cicatrized, in order o 
diſpoſe them to incarn with the Fleſh. Mb 
riſing from the exfoliated Edges of the 
Bone. | 4 
At length the Bone changed Colour, and 
ſhook. It appearing afterwards looſe, 1 MW 
rais d it up with the Sparula, and took it of, MF 
we ſuppoling it an Exfoliation ; but by the 
Pulſation in the Fleſh under, it appeared to 


This was in all Probability the Effect of 
the Contuſion, of which, though there ap- 
peared not any Marks, yet doubtleſs by tie 
Violence of the Blow, the natural Heat of W 
the Bone being extinguiſhed, it ſeparated as 
a dead Bone; a Sort of Contuſion which W 
has been taken Notice of by the Ancients; 
it being without Danger to the Patient, it 
there be a ſufficient Diſcharge otherways 
for the Matter, as there was here by this 
Fiſſure. 4 

The Pulſation decreaſed as the Fleſh be- 
came callous and harden'd, which it did F 
not long after into a Bone. About that 
Time the Fiſſured Bone caſt off its Edges, 8 
and that Fiſſure incarued, and ſupplied the 
Place of the Bone, and the Wound cicatri- 
zed by the common Epuloticks. | 

This Perſon had formerly been ſubject to 
frequent Pains in his Head and Vomitings 
from his very Infancy, which made us not | 
to be too forward in cicatrizing it; but at | 


we cicatrized, and he enjoys a pertect Heal 
ever ſince that Time 


ſcent 
3 Auster 


— 


Another Obſervation . of 4 Fiſſure, 
with 4 Fracture and Depreſſion of 
the Skull, under the Temporal Muſ- 
5 55 


A Young Maſon. received by a Fall Three 
Stories high a Contuſion on his Head, 
at the Right Temporal Muſcle. He was 
taken up Speechleſs, but recovered his Senſes 
upon his being let Blood immediately. The 
contuſed Part was ſwelled ; he vomited of- 
ten, and had ſhrewd Symptoms of a Fra- 
. . 
So I ordered his Hair to be ſhaved off, 
and made an Inciſion in the higheſt Part of 
the Tumour, from his Ear forward, above 
Two Inches in Length, as near the Tempo- 
al Muſcle as 1 durſt; and having at the 
fame Time divided the Pericranium, I thruſt 
it off from the Bone; and then with a 
pponge preſs'd out of Red Wine, wiped off 
the Blood, and obſerved a Fiſſure running 
the whole Length of the Wound. I diſco- 
xered beſides this, another. Fiſſure, ſtretch- 
ing from . the former downwards towards 
the external Canthus of that Eye; and the 
lower I prefs'd with my Finger, the more 
rough the Bone felt. 15 
I bound there was a Neceſſity for cutting 
the Temporal Muſcle; ſo I drew my Inci- 
lon-Knife downwards, and Taid. open the 
Wound in the Form of a Rowan I; but 
the inferior Lips being muſculous, would 
not turn back to bare the fractured Bone, as 
[ deſigned, and therefore ſaw wy ſelf obli- 
x to reſt oe with what 1 had done, 
and filled up the Wound with Doſſils of 
Lint, and embracated the circumjacent Parts 
ith Ol, Roſ. cum Albumin. Ovi, and applied 
Empl. e Bolo over it, with Compreis and 
hndage, and then laid him to Reſt with an 
inodyne Draught. oo 
But the next Morning the Patient was in 
Fever, having reſted very ill all that 
Night, vomited much; and complained of 
in exceſſive Pain in that lower Jaw. I took 
i the Bandage and Emplaſter, and dreſs d 
lie Lips of the Wound with a Digeſtive ex 
Tereinth, Cc. upon Pledgits dippd in Ol. 
therici, hot, and embrocated the circum- 
Rent Parts with Ol. CC. & Roſ. and ap- 
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plied a Cataplaſm ex Far, Hord. Flor. Rof 
rub. Bal auſt. &c. After this he was let Blood 
in the jugular on the ſame Side, a Clyſter 
was ordered, a Ptiſan, and contemperating 
Juleps. | | | 

eing very unwilling to cut more of the 
Temporal Muſcle, I deſired a Plyſician 
might be conſulted; which being done ac- 
cordingly, we found the Patient very reſt- 
leſs, and labouring under an Increaſe of alt 
the before-mentioned Symptoms. The up- 
per Lips of the Wound digeſted, but the 
lower more dry and tumefied, eſpecially 


upon the inferior Part of the Temporal 


Muſcle: Upon the Preſſure whereof a 
white Matter was diſcharged from within, 
between the Skull and the muſculous Fleſh, 
where we ſuſpected the Depreſſion of the 
bone $o.be..- -,- 3 
Ihere being therefore an abſolute Neceſ- 
ſity of cutting off Part of the Temporal 
Muſcle, in Form of a Semicircle, we mark d 
it with Ink from the upper Part; and ſo paſ- 
ſing an Inch or more of the external Can- 
thus of the Eye, carrying it towards the 
Ear, to take off that Lip which was lying 
over the depreſs'd Part. This being thus 
mark'd, we cut 1t off accordingly ; and 
there happening an Effuſion of Blood out 
of both Ends of the Arteries, we applied 
Doſſils dippd in the Royal Styptick, fill'd 
up the bared Skull with our Dreſſings, and 
then bound up the Wound; at the ſame 


Time muffling up his Jaw with a Chin- 
Cloth, it being exceſſive weak. 


At the next Dreſſing we applied the Tre- 
pan, and then with a Levator raiſed up the 
depreſſed Bone, and drop'd into that Wound 
a Solution of Reſin in Mel. Rof. and then 


dreſſed the trepan'd Hole with Ol. Ro/. upon 
a ſoft Doſſil; 
covered with Doſſils preſſed out of Spir. Vi- 
ui, and applied Digeſtives over the Lips of 
the Wound; and at the Second Dreſſing 
found the Dura Mater under the perforated 
Bone incarned ſo well, that from that Time 
we applied only a little round Doſſil to 
Bei e Fleſh from thrulting out of it. 
Dll 


and the reſt of the Skull we 


t from the Fracture below abundance 


of purulent Matter came forth every Day, 
which being increaſed, as we ſuppoſed, by 
the Hollowneſs which it had made between 
the Muſcles and fractured Bone, which, tho 


1111 depen- 
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depending, retained its Cavity in Spite of 
all our Eodervouns by Compreſs and Ban- 
dage. We, to prevent the Enlargement of 
this Hollowneſs, applied a Caultick on the 
Outſide, and the next Day divided it, from 
which Time the Matter diſcharged it ſelf that 
Way, and the internal Hollowneſs diſpoſed 
to a Cure. | 

That Fiffure which ſtretched it ſelf from 
his Ear towards the Bone, did lie ſo far 
undiſcovered, that neither the Beginning 
nor the End of it was diſcernable to the 
Eye; but this we did not much regard, ſee- 
ing that Part which was diſcovered was ſut- 
ficient to diſcharge the Serum. I raſped the 
Caniam, and covered it with Doſſils dipd 
in Spir. Vini, &c. keeping them cloſe tothe 
Lips of the Wound, and by timely rubbing 
the beforeſaid Lips, and every Super-Excret- 
cency, with the Vitriol Stone, and kept the 
Skull dry, and diſpoſed it towards an Exfo- 
Hation ; and after the Diſcharge of Matter 
ceaſed from within the Skull, left the Exfo- 
lation and Incarning of it chiefly to my 
Servants. The Wound was cicatrized 1n 
leſs than Two Months, as in Effect they will 
all do, provided they be treated as they ought; 
but if out of Ignorance or Neglect the Skull 
be ſuffered to be overgrown with looſe Fleſh, 
a great Diſcharge of Matter will enſue, the 
Skull will corrupt, and the Cure be pro- 
tracted. ng | 


Concerning Concuſſions and ſimple Con- 
tuſions on the Head. Taken from 
the ſame Authors. 


(CC Oncuſſtons and Contuſions may happen 
on the Head, though the Skin remaineth 
whole, and even then produce moſt perni- 
cious Symptoms, very like unto thoſe of 
Fractures, nay often exceeding them. 
There may happen Concuſſions of the 
Brain from a Blow, Fall, Gr. nay ſome- 
times from a Box on the Ear, in which the 
Symptoms may riſe to a great Height, with- 
out breaking cither the Skin on the Out, or 
the Skull on the Inſide. Theſe Concuſſions, 
if they be of the leffer Sort, i. e. where no 
Veſſel is broken, or Blood extravaſated, and 


the Perſon is only ſtunned, the Patient ſoon like. 


recovers; but if of the greater Sort, 1 e. 
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where they are attended with a Diſruption L 


of the Veſſels," and an Extravaſation g  R 
Blood, they od uce Un N Deliria, Vern. —_ 
goes, and other ſuch-like Symptoms, and 4 4 
are as dangerous, nay often more dage- 
rous, than Fractures themſelves. n _ FX 
As for the Contuſions, they are confige Ml Ur. 
rable, whether they be with a Wound or +9! 
not. Thoſe without a Wound are general lf 
ly accompanied with great Concuffions, and uy. 
ſometimes with Fiſſure, Fracture, Gr. O&M mutt 
which in another Place. _— KI. 
As to the Cure of ſimple Contuſions v th: 
the'Hairy Scalp, happening by Blow or Tal . Jeep 
attended with Pain, Inflammation, and Ti be F 
mors, you muſt either, in order to prereni Drau 
or remove them, ſhave off the Hairs, if ther pp! 
be any, and embrocate the Tumor and Cir&M tive | 
cumjacent Parts with Of. X Ahyrtil. and ung. 
Vinegar, and apply the following or ſuch ad X 
like Cataplaſm to the affected Parte. nd v 
Rs. Far. Hord. Fabar. ana Unc. vj. Pr N aplaf 
Nuc. Cupreſ. Balauſt. Alum.” Roch, Drachm. ] Wine 
Rof. rubr. Drac hm. vj. Ol. Roſ. Unc. iij. Abm Aft 
Ovor. Num. ij. Aceti, ꝗ.ſ. fiat Cataplaſma. ne i 
After having thus dreſſed your Patients inf 
adminiſter Phlebotomy in the Arm or Nec stake 
of the ſame Side, and ſome Hours after ode Rs. 
him a Clyſter, and lay him to Reſt all Night Ur. ij 
by the Help of an Anodyne Draught, of th «: D- 
Emulſion of the Cold Seeds, Gr. 2 
The next Day repeat the ſame Method q e vj 


Dreſſing; and after thereby you have check 
the Afflux of the Humours, you muſt for 


ment the remaining Swelling with red Wing ke 1! 
wherein have been boiled before, Fol. Betoiſ i You 
Flor. Anthos, Stæchad. Cham. Roſ. rub. Bac \cfore- 
Artil. Cc. and embrocate- with Ol. de Co 
and Chamæm. but in cafe you find it growl oeerit 
hard and painful, and tending towards te ſu 
Apoſtemation, you muſt foment it with Y bew ed 
colt. Summit. Malvæ, Rad. Altheæ, Sem. ii In gr 
Femgraci, and make a Cataplaſm of ti tic b; 
Faces, with the Addition of Far. Hurd. OW increaſe 
If it happens to ſuppurate, treat it as d Retr 
Phlegmon. Tf. 
But if the Pain do mitigate, and yet ti de Swe 
Tumor does continue, with extravaſatef . bme Pi 
Blood, like as in an Ecchymwoſis, you mu mult im. 
then endeavour to diſcufs and dry up d = feel 
up ww 


Serolity by the following Reedy, @ bY 


"up" 
"RJ 
* 
1 
4 
=, 


Rs. Far. Hord. Fabar. ana Unc. 11j. Flor. 
bf. rubr. Bacc. Myrtil. ana Unc. j. Summit. 
400 Fol. Betonic. Flor. Sambuci, Chamæm. 
1 Drachm .i1j. Semi-Cymini, Drachm. j. Pul- 
qr. & coq. in Vin. rubr. Addend, Mel. Comm. 
Unc. ij. Ol. Rof. & Chamem, ana 4.ſ. fiat Ca- 
"i by theſe Remedies the Humour does not 
by up, nor the Tumour” be diſpelled, you 

nuſt begin with letting of Blood, and rei- 

rate it as often as you ſee Occaſion, even 

v the Dehquency or Failing of the Spirits: 

Keep the il Br by Clyſters, and check 

the Fermentation in the Blood by frequent 
Draughts of Emulſions, Cc. The external 

= plications muſt be very near the fame as 
ue been mentioned before, to wit, by ſha- 
ing of the Hair, and embrocating the Head 
nd Neck with Ol. Roſ. Myrtil. Album Ovor. 
nd Vinegar, and make Application of Ca- 
 tplafms as mentioned above, boil'd in red 
Vine or Oxycrate. 


when the N. cut 


After ſome Time, 
ue ſomewhat allay'd, apply Empl. Vi 
wainſt Contuſions ; or this following, w 
d taken allo from the ſaid Author: 

Rs. Furſur. Tritic. Unc. 1. Far. Lentium, 


JJ. V ²˙ A 


ma Drachm. 1. Calum. Aromatic. Unc. j. 5. Flor. 
(lumen. Melilot. ana Unc. Sem. Nuc. Cupreſ. 
Ne vj. pulver. omnia, & cog. in Vin, Auſter. 
6640 confitentiam Cataplaſm. Addendo Ol. Koſ. 
Um, ana Unc. nj. or with Wax you may 
mke it up into the Form of a Cerote. 
You may make alſo Fomentattons of the 
kfore-mentioned Ingredients ; but in cafe 
e Concuffion don't ceaſe by the before 
reſcribed· Remedies, then you mult lay open 
tt ſuſpected Part, and proceed as ſhall be 
bewed anen in ſome Inſtances. 
In great Contuſions without a Wound, if 
here be a large Tumour that feels pappy, and 
ncreaſes notwithſtanding your Application 
Refrigerants, you may rationally con- 
dude the Quantity of the Serum that raiſes 
te dwelling to proceed from within thro' 
ſome Fiſlure in the Skull, and then you 
W ul! make Inciſion proportionably ; and if 
Y jou feel no Part of the Skull depreſſed, dreſs 
x up with Digeſtives, and apply ſuch Me- 
Ucaments over it as are generally preſcribed 
i Contuſions; and if thereupon the Tu- 
mar do flat, and the Wound is brought to 
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Unc. ij. Flor. Roſ. rubr. Bacc. Myrtill. Balauſt. 
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a Digeſtion, proceed in the Cure according” 
ly: But if there be Depreſſion, or other 100 
Symptoms of internal Hurt, you mult {ay 
the _ Scalp more open, and thereby 
make Way for further Inſpection and Ope- 
ration. | Ls 
In the Cure of Wounds of the Head, if 
they be made by a Rapier, dividing the Scalp 
to the Skull, nay even tho! it penetrate in- 
to the Skull, 1f there be no Symptom of an 
internal Hurt, the Lips of the Wound mult 
be nevertheleſs brought cloſe together, and 
healed by Agglutination. Some object a- 
gainſt the Stitching of theſe Wounds, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, the Matter is detained in- 
wards, and corrupts the Bone; but in caſe 
you are convinced that the Wound ought 
ſpeedily to be healed, it may be done with 
Safety, provided it be done with Judgment 
and Diſcretion. I have ſeen them ſtitched 
in Spain as commonly as other inciſed 
Wounds, and fo we do in the Wars with 
good Succeſs : And I have in London ſtitched 
up. great Wounds of the hairy Scalp ; but 
great Care muſt be taken not to crowd theſe 
Wounds with Doſſils; for by ſo doing you 
may raiſe a Fever, and prolong the Cure. 
Wherefore after you have clipd away the 
Hair, dreſs the Wound with Pzlv. Galen. & 
Empl. e Bolo, or ſome Defenlative, with 
Compreſs and Bandage, fo as to bring the 
Lips cloſe together; and if the Patient did 
not bleed much at the Wound, let the Pa- 
tient Blood, and order a, Clyſter for the 
next Day, if the Body be not ſoluble. 
At the next Dreſſing embrocate the adja- 

cent Parts with Ol. Rof. &c. and dreſs the 
Wound with Liniment Arcei upon Pledgits. 
But if the Lips of the Wound were not 
brought cloſe together at the firſt Dreſſing, 
it will be requiſite to dreſs it with Digeſtives, 
ex Terebinth. Fc. embrocating the circumja- 
cent Parts, and apply Plaiſters accordingly. 
By this Method all the inciſed Wounds may 
be cured 1n a few Days. | | 
In Wounds of the Head, inflicted by a 
Weapon with an obtuſe Edge, or where 
there is Loſs of Subſtance, there you mutt 
digeſt, and to that Purpoſe the common Di- 


geltive, made of Turpentine, Whites of Eggs, 


and Farin. Hordei, is the molt proper; and 
if you add to it either el. commun. or &5- 
ſat. Palv. iros, Sarcocoll. Oc, it may terve 

. I 114 2 atter- 
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afterwards for a good Deterſive ; and with 


a farther Addition of Mvrrh and Aloes it 
will make a good Sarcotick. Or elſe you 


may incain with Liniment. Arcei, which 
was by him peculiarly adapted to the 
Wounds of the Head. Vigo commends the 
following: 1 


Rs. Ol. Ko ſar. Unc. vj. Ol. Maftich. Unc. Þ 


Pinguedin. vitulin. Porcin. ana Unc. iv. Fol. 
Plant ag. Matris Slvæ, Beton Pimpinellæ, Pi- 
loſelle, Flor. Anthos, ana M. fs. Vini Odorifici 


cochl. vj. coq. ad Conſumptionem Vini colaturæ. H 
Adde Maſtich, Gumm. Eiemi, Xeſinæ, Pin. 
_ ana Unc. j. Lit hargyr, Auri & Argenti, ana - 


_ Unc. ij. Aiuii, Drachm. x. Terebinth. Venet. 
Unc iv. Ceræ 9.7 VVV 
If ſome luxurious Fleſh ariſes during the 


incarning of the Wound, you muſt touch 


it with a Vitriol-Stone, and it will deterge, 
and diſpoſe it to cicatrize, which you may 
then compleat with Pledgits of Lint preſs d 
cut of Sp ir. Vini, Ag. Calcis, Tc. 


An Account of a Contuſion without 4 


Wound or Concuſun. 


A Young Fellow, who had been ſeverely 
beaten about the Head with a Cudgel, 
was quite dozed- with the Pain. I being 
ſent fe ſaw the Head ſweell'd in ſeveral 
Places; ſome of the Tumours being large 
and pappy, and abounding with extravaſa- 
ted Serum. Perceiving the Jugular Veins 
turgid, I cpen'd one of them, and took 
away about Twelve Ounces of Blood, 
cauſed the Hair to be ſhav'd off, and then 
embrocated all his Head, Neck, and Jaws, 
with a Mixture of Ol. Roſ. Myrtil. abet. 
cum Album Ovi, and applied over all his 
Head a Cataplaim of Far. Hord. Fabar. Flor. 
Rof. rubr. Balauſt. Bacc. Myrtill. boil'd in 


Oxyiel. 


I ordered a Clyſter to be adminiſtred the 


| ſame Evening, and an Anedyne Draught. 
He reſted pretty well at Times that Night; 


yet be was hot the next Morning, and his 


Pulſe quick : So I opened the other Jugular 
Vein; and finding the Blood to come in a 
full Stream, I did bleed him plentifully: 
Then having a Fomentation ready of Claret 
Wine, wherein had been infuſed Flor. Ref. 
rubr, Balauſt. Nuc. Capreſſ. & c. 1 took off 
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the Dreſſings and ſtuped 

to have opened one of theſe Tum 

finding it to leſſen, I did not, 

embrocated his Head again with. 0% A 

Myrtil. & Aceti, and applied the before cou. 

preſcribed Cataplaſim. bea! 
By theſe Remedies I dried up the greateſt. to. 

Fart of the Humour before the Seventh Dre 

Pay; then added ſome Cephalicks to the bin 


laying open. 
All externa 


in Time. | Re? T 
A Perſon of Honour of about 40 Years it 
of Age bruiſed her Head a little above the 
Temporal Muſcle, by a Fall out of hex 
Coach. She was ſtunn d by the Fall, but 
did not vomit ; and was dreſs'd by ſome o 
her Servants with ſuch Applications as they 
were adviſed to for the preſent. But about 
Fourteen Days after, finding her ſelf much? 
indiſpoſed, I was ſent for, and found af 
large Echymoſis remaining, and a Tumour? 


of the Bigneſs of a Pheaſant's Egg, which? rr 
was ſoft, and ſeem'd to be full of corrupt iy + 
Serum. 5 N FH conc 

There being no Hopes of diſcuſſing it, | 


ogeth 


Terebi/ 


and not fafe to let it remain longer 10 Fr 
t Bal | 


the Bone, I applied a mild Cauſtict upon I; 1 
and dividing the Eſcar, gave Vent to the 1 
Serum, and ſome Clots of grumous Blood; IF Anil 
then fomented it with Wine, and dreſs d it under! 
up with a Doſſil ſpread with a Digeſtive ex de M 


, OED a * EI 
erebinth. and Unguent. Baſilic. over it upon I [enpe 


the Eſcar, and embrocating the circumjacentÞ I Hood, 
Parts with Ol. Chamer. applied Empl. Dia, , But 
palm. with Compreſs and Bandage. f brelſin 

At the next Dreſſing I found the Ulcer} Goled, 
well digeſted, but no Part of the Bone M Re: 
bare: Nor was it painful either during the Laine, 
Time of Dreſſing, or afterwards; notwitha I den d 
ſtanding which, from the Firſt Day ot Lach | 


Dreſſing her, ſhe moſt couunoply fainted; 


_— _ 


a 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


but after ſhe had lain an Hour or Two up- 
an the Bed very ſick, would recover again, 

walk about the Room very well. 
A Phyfictan being called upon that Ac- 
count, I ſhewed him the Ulcer diſpoſed to 
heal, and the Phyſician likewiſe judged it 
to be ſo: But before I had finiſhed my 


Dreſſing, ſhe; was ſeized by one of thete 


kinting Fits, which increaſing, were at 


fr attributed by the Phyſician to the Con- 


1 tuſion z but ſeeing her recover ſo well after- 


wards, he agreed with me, that they pro- 
ceded from Vapours; ſo the was gently 
purg d once in Three or Four Days; by 
rich Means being ſomewhat eaſed df her, 
Fits, I cicatrized the Ulcer, but ordered an 
Iſue to be made in her Leg. She went to 
her Country-Houſe, where, by the Help of 
ſome Phyſick the took, recovered perfectly 
ell. | C 
Had theſe Fits proceeded from the Con- 
tulion, they would not have intermitted ſo 
nell as theſe did. 


An Account of 4 contuſed Wound. 


A Certain Perſon of about 36 Years of 


Age being wounded by a Blow upon 
the Os Frontis, near the Suturæ Sagittalis, 
bout the Length of Two Inches, 1 was 
ent for. Having cleanſed the Wound with 
Sponge, and clipd the Hair away, I put 
ny Finger into the Wound, and felt the 
tricraninrs found and ſmooth, nor obſerv'd 
my Signs or Symptoms of Fracture or 
Concuſſion. 

| brought the Lips of the Wound cloſe 
gether, dreſs'd them with a Digeſtive ex 
ſerhinth. upon Pledgits, with an Empl. 
ho and Compreſs over it. I did not ad- 
limiter Phlebotomy that Night, becauſe I 
inderftood he had bled much before thro 
le Wound; and. finding him in good 
lemper the next Morning, I neither let him 
ood, nor dreſs'd him. 5 
But the next Day, when I took off the 
brelling, the Wound ſeeming very near 
voled, I applied a Stupe or Two wrung out 
A Red Wine, and then dreis'd him. with 
lniment. Arcei. The Second Day after I 
pen d it again, and obſerving the bruiſed 
kh between the Lips of the Wound cica- 
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trizing, I dreſs'd them with Ungaent. Tu iæ, 
which I continued to do every other Day, 
and fo was cured in a few Days: Whereas 
if the Wound had been fll'd with Doffils, 
a Fever and other ill Symptoms would have 
enſued, which mult of Necetlity have pro- 


trated the Cure. 7 


An Obſervation of the hairy Scalp le- 
HA e ing torn off. ES 


A Young Fellow being thrown off his 
Horſe againſt the Bars in Smirhficld, the 
hairy Scalp was torn up from the Satara Co 
ronalis to the Temporal Muſcle on the Lett 
Side, and the Skull bared between Two and 
Three Fingers in Breadth. A Berber hard- 
by cut oft the Piece; but the next Day 
the Patient being brought to ine, I cauſed 
the Hair to be ſhaved off from about the 
Wound, and dreſs'd the Bone and Lips 
with Liniment. Arcei warm, embrocated the 
adjacent Parts with Ol. Rof. & Chamæmil, 


and 8 Empl. e Bolo over the Wound, 


with 
Head. ; | | 
He having been let Blood the Day before, 
I continued the former Way of dreſſing the 
Wound and Bone until they were well 
digelted, during which the Edges of the 
Bone incarning, 1 raſped the Middle of the 
Bone, and thereby promoted the coming 
forth of the Calls. : 
Aſter Digeſtion I detcrgcd with Iundifir. 
Paracelſi; and as the Callus was put forth, 
I dreſe'd it with Pledgits dipp'd in Spir. Vini, 
preſs'd out dry, and afterwards by Epulo- 
ticks, as Unguent. Tutiæ, ©c. cicatrized the 
Lips of the Wound cven with the Callius 
which role from the Bone, and about the 
ſame Time gave him a Purge to promote 
Cicatiizing. 
In this Manner it was cured like 2. 
Wound, with Loſs of Subſtance, which 
might at firſt have been cured with much 
leſs Trouble, both to the Patient and Cht- 
rurgeon, by Agglutination with lels Cica- 
trix, and 10 he might have kept the natural 
Tegument with its Hair, whereas now that 
Part remaincth bald. 


ompreſs and Bandage, rolling up his 


42 
az + 
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An Acconnt of ſeveral Concuſſions on 
the Forehead and Face, with 4 


Wound. 
| A Certain Perſon was; by a Fall from his 

* Horie upon the Ground, bruiſed and 
wounded on the Forehead and Face, ſo that 
he was taken up for dead, but recovered 
Life again ſoon after. When I came to him, 
I found him labouring under a great Con- 
cuſſion, his Face and Noſe being much 
bruiſed, and there was a Wound likewiſe 
upon the Os Cribriforme, 12S 

After I had cauſed the Blood and Gravel 
to be well wath'd out of the Wound, I 
laid it open with my Knife a little higher up 
towards the Forehead: and upon viewing 
the Bone, finding it without a Fiflure, 1 
brought the Lips cloſe together, and dreſ- 
ſed the Wound with Agglutinatives, and 
an Empl. e Bolo over it and his Face. 
I alto cauſed the Hair to be ſhaved off of 
the fore Part of his Head, from the Sutura 
Coronalis down to his Ears, and embrocated 
the affected Parts with Ol. Rof. cum Aceto. 
I alſo applied a Cataplaſm of Farin. Hord. 
Flor. Ro. rabr. Belauſt. Bacc. Myrtill. boil'd 
in Oxymel, and then took away Ten or 
Twelve Ounces of Blood. 

A Phyſician was call'd, who preſcribed 
That he judged convenient internally in his 
preſent Condition; but the Patient conti- 
nued dozing all that Night, groaned fre- 
quently and heavily, and continued ſo in 
the Morning: He ſpoke very little, and 
-what he ſpoke was not intelligible. 


{ took off his Dreſſings, took an exact 


View of and felt the Parts round about. The 
Left Eye was much inflamed, and the Lid 
ſwelled, and the Forehead bruiſed ; and be- 
ing not able to ditcover any Thing that 
could” furniſh me with freſh Indications, I 
dreis'd him up again as before, renewing 
the Embrocation and Cataplaſm; and or- 
dercd a little Breaſt-Milk to be drop'd warm 
into his Eye. The ſame Day he was let 
Blood again, and a Clyſter adminiſtred, 
with what elſe was thought requiſite by his 
Phyſiclan. 
The next Day he continued as ill as be- 
fore; {0 another Chirurgeon was conſulted, 


5 
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and we both viewed the Wound, and find! - 
ing the Bone fair, without the leaſt Im. 
preſſion, we concluded that the Wound 4 
might be cured without any further Enqui- pre 
ry into it; which was accordingly done in ins 
a few Days, without any Exfoliation. No. die 
thing was omitted 1n- bliſtering of his Neck ge 
and Shoulders, Cupping with Scarification f 
Iſſues behind his Ears, Fomentations; ang Wl for 
Plaiſters were likewiſe applied to his Head. We 
but without any conſiderable Relief to the ind 
Patient. nd 
However, by frequent Purging, and ſome BY «th 
other Nemelie, he Leerer! fo fox, after 4 =Y Co 
Month or Six Weeks Time, as to be able ts WY Fiſh 
go abroad; but ill continued much indiſ. WY uw 
poſed in his Head. His Eye was well alſo; WW Sku 
but after he had followed his Buſineſs for MY hbc 
ſome Weeks, that Eye-Lid on a ſudden feli tim 
down; and within ſome Months after, he WW tare 
quite loſt the Sight of that Eye, without cut 
any outward Soreneſs ; this being doubtleſs Bon 
the Effect of the Concuſſion. If any Thing MM uo! 
was omitted, it was further Bleeding, 4 h 
Some Additional Obſervations of the Bl 


Wounds of the Brain. Taken from Wor 
the ſame Author. 5 VY 


HE moſt pernicious Symptoms that 
are ſaid molt commonly to attend the 
Wounds of the Brain, do make their Ap- 
pearance with much more Uncertainty than 
can well be imagined ; and in Cuts and 


Wounds made by ſharp Weapons or ſudden MW Et: 
' ſtrong Force, with much more Uncertainty lng 
than in Contufions, Concufſions, and Pe- ame 
preſſions of the Skull, viz, Vomiting, Stu- ben 
pour, Loſs of Appetite, Paralyſis in Legs Salp 
and Arms, ariſing more ſuddenly in theſe IF nent, 
latter Caſes than in the former. At 
Theſe Symptoms have appeared ſometimes, 2 nard 
though there was nothing of Fiſſure or ex- us! 
travalated Blood diſcovered npon the Da . hight 


Mater after the Terebration of the Skull; te 
and we have ſcen many die ſuddenly from 
a Box on the Ear, and from ſmall Blows ot 


Wounds, in ſome of which, upon opening ll © w. 
of the Skull, there hath been much Blood! bow! 
extravaſated ; in others, none at all, or an) . itn b 


Thing elſe has been obſerved that could be | 


judg i 4 


— 


* 


lents Death. . 
I aw a young Man, who having receiv d 
; Blow with a Cudgel upon the Forehead, 
weſently after became delirous, which be- 
ng followed by a ſoporous Affection, he 
lied within a few Days after. I ſaw his 
Head opened, and in his Forehead obſerved 
z finall Fiſſure like a ſmall Hair, ſtretching 
ſtom the great Canthus of the Eye upward. 
We took off the Skull and Dura Mater, 
ind found but little Blood extravaſated, 

and the Pia Mater as little altered, 

I have been preſent at the opening of 
others, where there had proceeded only a 
Contuſion of the hairy Scalp, without any 
fiſſure, or more extravaſated Blood, than is 
uſually obſerved in every Opening of the 
Skull ; yet the Patient (as I was told) did 
abour under all thoſe Symptoms of Deli- 
um, Coma, Cc. On the other Hand, 1 
hve had the Dreſſing of many that were 
ct through the Skull, with the Shivers of 
Bones lying pufh'd with the Fleſh and Hair 
won the Dara Mater, and yet there were 
10 ſuch Symptoms, which I ſuppoſe might 
happen part ly by Reaſon of the Bones lying 
loſe upon the Membranes. 

At Sterling a Servant Maid had received a 
Wound on her Head by a Musket-Bullet; 
tere being a Fracture, with a Depreſſion of 
lie Skull, I applied the Trepan for the rai- 
ing up of the depreſs'd Bone, and for the 
Dicharge of the Sanies. She had had this 
Mture for above a Week, and yet was not 
ite&ted with any of thoſe before-mentioned 
jmptoms ; and after Terebration, and the 
tkvation of the depreſs d Bone, and dreſ- 
ing her Wound, ſhe went her Way, and 
ame every Day to be dreſs'd, as if it had 
ben only a ſimple Wound of the hairy 
alp; though, to the beſt of my Judg- 
nent, the Brain it ſelf was wounded, 

At the Beating up of ſome of our Out- 
dards near Trura by the Enemy, a Trooper 
Ms in the Purſuit wounded between the 
Night Ear and Brow ; and ſeeing me among 

Crowd, importuned me to dreſs him. 
lhaſtily lifted up tlie bloody Hair, and faw 
Quantity of the Brain lie among it, ſome 
© which 1 took up with my Fingers, and 
bew d him; by the Sight whereof his Paſ- 
da being calmed, I had Liberty to flie from 


Medic a, C brrurgica, tor, 
judged to have been the Cauſe of the Pa- 


-would cauſe 


| branes, with Lenients, Ge. This ma 
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the Enemy, who was a Heady enter d at one 
End of the Town. Here was nothing to be 


expected but Death ; and yet there appeared 


none of thoſe pernicious Symptoms which 
accompany Concuſſious or leſſer Fiſſures. 
Nothing is more common than to meer 
with ſuch Wounds in Battles and Sieges. 
In theſe, the Firſt Ihing to be done, is to 
open your Way to the Extraction of extra- 
neous Bodies, by cutting off the ſhattered 
hairy Skin, and then pulling out whatever 
was carried within the Skull. This done, 
we dreſs up the Brain and Membranes with 
a Sindon of Silk, or very ſoft Linen, of a 
Bigneſs proportionable to the Wourd in the 
Skull, dipping it in a warm Digeitive, 1uch 
as is proper and adapted to the Membranes 


of the Brain. 


I know ſome Chirurgeons are of Opinion, 
That the Brain inuſt be dreſsd with one 
Sort of Remedies, and the Membranes wito 
another; but I do not ſee how this is to be 
effected, without manifeſt Danger; for if 
the Membranes or Meninges ſhould be 
waſh'd with the ſame Medicament, and be 
impaired with the Acrimony thereof, it 
Inflammation, Fever, Deli- 
„ 1 
'Tis therefore that in the Cure of theſe 
Wounds of the Brain, I have no other Re- 
gard to the Body of the Brain, than toan - 
inſenſible Body, the Dreſſing of which cg 
fiſts in keeping it within its MembranS | 
and treating it as a Wound of the _ 
effected ſometimes in ſmall Wounds of the 
Brain, if the Fracture of the Skull proves 
not too large, and then the Patient may re- 
cover. | | 
But in caſe the Fracture in the Skull be 
large, and the Wound in the Brain in Pro- 


portion, then tis next to an Impoſſibility ta 


retain the Brain within it, and then it will 
ſoon contract a Corruption by the external 
cold Air, and will offend the Membranes 
by its putrid Acrimony, and ſo proves the 
Guuſe of thoſe ill Symptoms that attend 
thefe Wounds. The Patient will live ſome- 
times, till that Lobe where the Wound was 
given is either quite conſumed, or hath 
wrought it ſelf forth. = 

At the Siege of Melcumb-Regis, a Foot- 


Soldier had a great Part of his Forchead car- 


ried 
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ried off, and the Skull fractured in many 
Vieces, and ſome of it driven with the hairy 
Sealp into the Brain, by the, grazing, of a 
Cinnon-Ball. I puil'd out the Pieces © 
Bones and lacerated Fleſh from amonglt the 
Brain, and drefs'd him up with fott folded 
Linen, dipp'd in a Cephalick Baltam, and 
with Emplifter and Bandage bound him up, 
beheving this would be the firſt aud the laſt 
Time ok Dreſſing hum. 5 

Notwithſtinding this, he lived for Se- 
vemeen Days after; and on the Fifteenth 
Day walked from that great Corner-Fort 


over-againt Portland, to the Bridge which 


divides: Weyrmon:h from Mielcomb-Regis, led 
only by the Hand of one of his Fellow- 

Soldiers: But within Two Days after he 
Was {cized with à Haſßmus, and died howl- 
ing like a Dog, as it molt frequently hap- 
pens to thoſe that have been thus wounded 
in the Brain. 5 

Much about the ſame Time a Maid-Ser- 
vant was ſhot alto with a Musket-Bullet 
znto tne Right Side of her Head, deep into 
the Brain, and ſhe lived fo long, until the 
Jobs of-the Brain on that Side was wrought 

9: er corrnipted. ON We) 

I cantd give you many more Inſtances of 
*ach as have been wounded in the Brain; 
but theſe I judge are ſufficient to convince 
ihe Reader of what I pretend to demonſtrate 
licre; to wit, That the Brain is of it felf in- 

/ble ; and conſequently, that thoſe Sym- 
Wo which are the Attendants of theſe 
Wounds, are ow1ng to the violent Pain 
winch the Membranes, viz. the Dzra and 
Pia Mater, ſuffer; for theſe, if oppreſſed 
by the Extravatation of the Blood, cr a 
Depreſſion of the Skull; are ſoon afflicted 
with mo{t violent Symptoms, as Vomiting, 
Stupor, Paralyſis, Cc. but much more in 


* 


cate they happen to be prick d by any Spel 


of a Bone, or by ſoine other extraneous Bo- 
dy that is ſharp er pointed at the Ends. 

When the Brain it {elf ouzeth out between 
the Mcmbranes and the fractured Bones, in 
the Manner as has been mentioned before, 
it 15 of a mild Subſtance, and ſerves rather 
inſtead of a Lenitive to them; whence it is, 
that thoſe ill Symptoms do not make their 
Appearance till the Brain begins to corrupt 
betwixt them, and with it the Membranes 
enter into a Putrefaction; and then it is, 
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that the Convulſions, How lings, Gr. ſoon 4 
appear, and the Patient is diſpatched; WM 
From this Obſervation it is evident; K 


what prepoſterous a Way thoſe Chirursec 2 fi 
. : FP 1 11 eO OY Ol 

do proceed, who dreſs theſe Wounds wit — 

ſtrong Deſiccatives, which, as far as ever 1 =: 


could - obſerve, did always hurt the Mem. flit. 


branes, but never contributed the 1-0 MAY 0 
Thing either towards the Digeſting or po 1 M 
carning the Wound in the Brain: For, a3 Fri 


Hippocrates expreſſes it, Non coalefcet ; but. 
as it gets Liberty, it will work it (elf forth 
not unlike unto Barm. = 
Iis very obſervable, That thoſe that hape 
the Misfortune of receiving a Wound ini 
the Brain at Sea, die ſoon after, becauſe 
there is no Conveniency of lodging them 
or dreſſing them ſo warm as they 1e 
QUITE: - 1 | | £2 

As to thoſe Wounds of the Brain where 
there is any Hopes of a Cure, I am free td 
own, That in the Wars my Employment 
would not permit me to ſee the Finiſhing off 
theſe Cures: And here, in my Practice in 
and about Londen, I never was concerned 
with any ſo wounded, where there were 
any Hopes of a Cure; fo that I mult lea 
that Point to others to treat of more at large 

But by what I have ſeen and obſerved off 
them heretofore, their Cure does actually 
conſiſt (as I have faid juſt now) in dreſſing 
theſe Wounds of the Brain as the Wound 
of the Dura Mater, and in the keeping oft 
the Brain within its Membranes ; withouf 
which, 'tis in vain to hope for an Incarnaf 
tion on the Membranes. 3 


Here follows a remarkable Inſtance of 
the Cure of a Spina Ventoſa, on 
the Exoſtoſis. From the ſame Au 
thor, „ 


HE Patient, about whom 1 was coy 
ſulted by a Latin Letter, was brougi 
to me about half a Year after, having the 
a very large Spina Ventoſa, or Exoſtoſi, uf 
on the Outſide of the Right Jaw, which 
threatei'd a total Corruption. 11 
His Friends askd my Advice and Judge 
ment, and I told them, That in cale tl 
Bone were en, it might be cut off, by paß 
50,  lnala-Knife within his Mouth 
Le 
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upon Trial it proved too hard to extirpate, 
the Wound would ſoon cure without De- 
formity. wats . 0H 

This being delivered not without ſome 
Heſitation, which ſufficiently ſheweth the 
little Inclination I had to undertake tllis 


Operation, it was not till Three or Four 


Months after, that the Patient and his 
Friends reſolved upon the cutting out that 
Exoſtoſis. ; 

At my Requeſt to conſult Phyſicians and 
Chirurgeons 1n the Undertaking, Dr. Charl- 
ton, Dr. Walter Needham, and Mr. Holtyer, 
were call'd in upon a Conſultation, where- 
in it was unanimouſly agreed, That the 
e might be cut ſafely off; but we 
differing in the Way how to take it out, it 
was reſolved to defer the Operation till the 
Caries in the Jaw ſhould make an Eruption, 
or its Way through 15 

But the Patient being much unſatisfied 
with ſuch a dilatory Reſolution, another 
Conſultation was held on the Third Day 
after, and reſolved to make an Inciſion be- 
tween the Cheek and the Jaw to the Exo/to- 
js, and that, according as the Bone ſhould 
be found by the Knife to be either hard or 
ſoft, the Operation ſhould be performed in 
1 Sawing it off, or permitting the Wound 
to heal. 


The Patient being well ſatisfied with this 


Reſolution, and having agreed to my Re- 


queſt, to wit, That the fame Perſons that 


had been conſulted would be preſent at the 
Operation, his Body was prepared by a pur- 


ging Apozem Four or Five Days; but we 


would not adminiſter Venæſection, becauſe 
lome Blood would be evacuated during the 
Operation. : | 

The Patient being ſeated in a clear Light, 
[ paſſed my Knife between the Outſide of 
bis Jaw and his Cheek, cloſe to the Baſis of 
the Zxo/fofis, the Length of it, and at that 
Inftant attempted the cutting of it, but 
it was too hard: I told them ſo, and 
cd, Whether I ſhould pull out the Knife? 
And it being agreed on all Hands, that 1 
ſhould procced with the Saw, of which 
there were Two provided of an equal Size 
with the Knife, I pulłd out the Knife; and 
Piling in the Saw to the very Baſis, made 


A Track ; and then deſired the P. yſicians, 
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between this Cheek and the Jaw : But if 
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they would ſeverally lend me a Hand in 
the Sawing off the Bone, I being too much 
indiſpoſed for ſuch a Buſineſs alone. Accor- 
dingly they did ſeverally take their Turns 
in this Operation of Sawing off the Bone, 
which had been accomphthed at that Time, 
had it not been for the Weakneſs of the Pa- 
tient, and the Bleed ing of a ſinall Capillary 
Artery in the Cheek. 

So I dreſsd up the Wound with Doſſils 
of Lint, to keep it dilated, and thereby 
ſtopd the Bleeding. The external Parts 
were embrocated with Ol. Roſ. cum Aceto, 
and Empl. e Bolo was applied over it. The 
Third Night the Wound fell a Bleeding 
afreſh, but was ſtopp'd again with a Com- 
preſs dipp'd in the Royal Stiptick, held 
cloſe to 1t by Mr. Fames Wiſeman, who was 
relieved by others; but the Patient not per- 
mitting them to hold the Compreſs ſo cloſe 
as it was directed it ſhould, the Veſſel was 
the longer in agglutinating, and raiſed an 
Ancariſma of the Bigneſs of a Lupin, which 
lying in our Way, we burnt it down by a 
{mall Button Cautery. 

We then all met again, and proceeded in 
the Sawing off the Bone; ſo that we did all 
of us ſuppoſe we had finiſhed the Work, 
( occafioned by the Caries within 1t, which 
gave Entrance to our Probes, and made the 
whole Bone ſeem looſe ) and propoſed even 
to extract it; but the Patient again com- 
plaining of his Wezrinets, we went, no 
farther for that Time, but dreſſed up the 


Wound with a Tent dipþ'd in Hitcll. Ovi; 


and fomenting the external Parts, drets'4 
them with Liniments, by which the. Parts 
were eafed, and the Wound diſcharged a 
well digeſted white Matter. | 
Some Days after I urged the Extraction of 
the Bone; but the Patient being for delay- 
ing it from Day to Day, there appeared 
ſome Symptoms of Convulſions; and ano- 
ther Confultation was appointed, and that 
Dr. Lower ſhould be one of the Number 
that were to aſſiſt in it: And there being a 
very ſtrong Suſpicion that the ſaid Convul- 
ſions were occaſioned by tome Shivers of 
the Bones pricking the Membranes, it was 
reſolved to haſten the Extraction of thein ; 


but his Teeth being ſet, there was no Poffi- 
bitity of doing it that Way ; and therefore 


reſolved to apply a Cauſtick on the lower 
K k k k Part 
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Part of the Jaw externally, and by cutting 
through it, to draw out the Bone. 


I being fill very weak, Dr. Lower mark d 
it, and together they applied the Cauſtick, 
reſolving to meet again that Afternoon, in 
order to divide the Eſcar, and take out the 
Bone. | 

However, the Patient being full of Impa- 
tience, ſent for us to take off the Cauſtick ; 
10 I went, and finding an Eſcar made as was 
deſigned, I would have ſeparated it, but 
was ſo weak, as not to be able to make uſe 
of a Knife, Dr. Charlton and Mr. Hollier 
happened to be at a Diſſection in Chirur- 
geons Theater, where Dr. Walter Needham 
was Reader; ſo that only Dr. Lozer and 
Mr. 7 ames Wiſeman could be found. 

Tliey being come, Mr. Fames Wiſeman di- 
vided the ane! made the Separation 
of the Bone, and drew it out. 1 put in 
my Finger my felt, to feel whether tkere 
were any Shivers; but finding none, dire- 
cted the Dreſſing of it up with Unguent. Ba- 
ſilicon hot. 

The ſame Evening all the Phyſicians and 
Chirurgeons met, and approved of what 


had been done; and we were in Hopes now, 


that the Cauſe being removed, the Eftects 
thereof would conſequently ſoon ceaſe. 
Dr. Goodard's Drops were preſcribed ; but 
they could not agree about the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Venæſection, and ſo it was de- 
terred. 7 T 
But the next Morning Dr. Cove being 
call'd into the Conſultation, he adviſed the 
Patient to be let Blood, the Hair of his 
Head to be ſhaved, and Veſicatories to be 
applied, and various Sorts of internal Re- 
medies were preſcribed. The Wound was 
open d and drets'd, and appeared not with- 
out good Hopes of Digettion ; yet the Pa- 
tient died convulſire the Third Day aiter. 
The Patient's Cheek being laid open in 
the Preſence of all the Phyticians and Chi- 
rurgeons, the Bone was found ſawed off, 
without the leaſt impairing of the Jaw; 


* 


but it was very ſpongious, and very deep 


eaten into by the Caries. 

The Cauſe of the Convulſions was in all 
Probability to be attributed to the ill Con- 
ſtitution of the Patient's Body, and the ex- 
ceſſive Acrimony of the Blood, which up- 
on Fluxion fermented, and produced theſe 
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fatal Effects. Thus we ſee that the dryi n 


cured. And it is not many Years ſince} Ml 


each Arm, the one on the Inſide near the 


up of a ſlight Excoriation in Infants belind 
the Ears, has ſometimes cauſed Convulſions: 
and the like Symptoms frequently appear in 
the Xing i- Evil, upon the Healing of ſome 
on + FF _—_ c 

For as to this Operation, it had not much Wl 
of Danger in it, conſidering the great Fra- 
ctures in the Jaws which are frequently 


cut into the Inſide of a Man's Cheek, ſawed 
in Pieces the Alveolus, took out the whole 
Jaw, and cured him: And that this Ope- 
ration was abſolutely neceſſary, was appa- Wl 
rent from the Rottenneſs in the Jaw, upon 
Diſſection, to any Body, who knows what 
a Spina Venioſa is, and duly weighs what 
Progreſs this had made in ſo ſhort a Time. 


Another Obſervation concerning ftru- | 
mous Ulcers, with Caries. Fron 
the ſame Author. = 


A Certain Perſon of about 13 Years of Wl 

Age had a Struma on the Right Side of 
his Neck, moveable, and of a round Figure; 
beſides which, he had a ſtrumous Ulcer in 


Elbow-Joint, and the other on the Outſide Wi 
of the Biceps. His Hand was likewite ulce- Wl 
rated near the Bone, leaning on the Firſt Mt 
Joint of the Thumb, and carried its Matter WR 
cloſe by the Bone to the Inſide, ſo as to 


cauſe a Corruption in the Bone. One of 
his Ankles likewiſe was ſwell d and ulcera- Wt ſaw 
ted in ſeveral Places; and theſe Ulcers be- ou 
ing ſearch d by a Probe, were found to have Her 
Communication with one another, through WW Ibu 
which an Abſceſs lying in the Joint, with WW ©: 
Corruption of the Bone, diſcharged it ſelf. WW Vc: 
He had alſo in the Groin of the fame Sidea MW An 
Clutter of Struma. _—_ be! 
His Phyſicians preſcribed him medicated Opel 
Broths and traumatick Decoctions; and I . *! 
began my Work with the laying open of BW '* - 
thoſe Ulcers in his Hand and Ankle by a BW is 
Cauſtick, and by Deterſives conſumed the toliat 
Hyperſarcofis, and made Way to the Bones, II 
and then dreſs d them with Doſſils preſs d . v 
out of Sir. Vin. and kept the Ulcers dila- BY © 
ted. In the mean while I did all I could der 
to digeſt the adjacent ulcerated Parts, and Bl ® 1 
Ne, e cicatrize ed lo 


bo: 8 
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ccatrize them to the carious Bones, and en- 


deavoured to cheriſn the innate Heat in the 


Members, and defend them from Eluxion 
by proper diſcutient and corroborative Fo- 
mentations and Bandage; which produced 
this good Effect, that the Matter leſſening 
daily, the Patient recovered ſome of his 
strength. 3 

I endeavoured the Exfoliation of theſe 
Bones, ſome Days by Dreſſing them with 
Unguentum Egyptiacum, diſſolved in 5pir. Vi- 
ni, Pulv. Myrrhe, Euphorb. & c. upon Doſ- 
ls hot, which ſucceeded very well to that 
Ciries on the Hand; but the Corruption in 
the Ankle-Joint proved more ftubborn; 
and not yielding to this Application, I 
healed up that Ulcer to the Caries, and then 
applied an actual Cautery through a Cannula. 
no ſooner preſs'd upon the Caries, but the 
Matter ſpurted out, and I pull'd out the 
Cautery and Cannula, and dried the Ulcer 
with armed Probes, repeating the Uſe of 
the Cautery till the Caries was quite conſu- 
med, and then I dreſsd it up with Leni- 
tives to allay the Hear. 

Some few Days after I dreſs'd the Bone 
with Doſſils preis d out of Spir. Vini, and 


the Lips of rhe Ulcer with Vague nt. alb. 


Coanphor. and attended the Extoliation. 


During that Time I laid open thoſe Ul- 


cers in his Arms by Cauſticks, eradicated the 
Stuma with Merc. Præcipitat. and cicatrized 
them. J alſo cut out the Struma under his 
ſaw, and ſoon cicatrized it: But the moſt 
troubleſome and the moſt painful of all 
proved the Ulcer on the Bone leading to the 
Thumb, becauſe the Tendon did lie over the 
(aries, This obliged me to lay open the 
Ulcer on the Inſide, in order to apply my 
Remedies that Way, by which I exfoliated 
the Bone more-caſily, and cured the former 
Opening the while, and this ſoon after. 
Ihe Caries in the Ankle was very ſlow in 
is Exfoliation; to further which, I was 
obliged to touch it with Ol. Vitrioli. It ex- 
boliated ſoon after, and the Ulcer was cured. 
The Swelling in the Groin was embroca- 
ted with Valentia Digitatis during the Cure, 
but could not be feſolved till ſome Time 
aer; though the Cure of this Perſon took 
up no lets than a whole Year, and remain- 
fl lo dubious for a conſiderable Time, that 
We did not know which was likely to be 
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taken off by Amputation firſt, the Hand or 
the Foot: But ſince that Time he enjoys the 
Uſe of both, and continues in perfect Health 
to this Day. 


Another Obſervation of an Abſceſs in 
the Foot, with rotten Bones, Taken 
from the ſame Author. 


A Gentlewoman of about Sixteen Years 


of Age, of a ſeeming healthy Habit of 
Body, being feized with a Pain in her right 
Foot, ſeveral Remedies were applied, and 
a Bone-ſetter employed; but the Pain en- 
creaſing, with a Tumour, a Chirurgeon 
finding ſomething re{embling to a Suppu- 
ration, opened it, which ſerved only to en- 
creaſe the Swelling. 

After the had been in a languiſhing Con- 
dition near a Year and a half, I was ſent 
for, and found her Foot Japp'd up in a Ca- 
taplaſm, very much ſwell d and apoſtema- 
ted, diſcharging its Matter every Way, at 
the Outſide, Infide, Sole of the Foot, and 
Heel; fo that I could pats a Probe through 


any Way. 


The external Ulcer on the Foot was large, 
and overgrown with an Hyper ſarcoſis, and 


the Bones within the ſaid Foot were moſt of 


them carious in one Part or other : Nay, 
ſome of them were rotted to Pieces ; 1o 
that there were ſufficient Indications for 
Amputation, but could not be put in Exe- 


cution, becauſe the Patient was weak and 


emaciated, frequently afflicted with a Diar- 
rhea and Cough, and a great Weakneſs and 
Dejection of Appetite. Lg: 

Being withheld by theſe Conſiderations, 
we were obliged to content our ſelves with 
a ſuperficial Dreſſing with Pledgits of Un- 


guent. Apoſtolor. and told the Patient, that 


the Exfoliation of the Bones muſt be the 
Work of Time ; though at the ſame Time 
it being manifeſt to us, that Nature would 
never be able to encompats the Work in this 
Cate without the Aſſiſtance of a Chirur- 
geon, in dreſſing up the Hyper ſarcoſis, open- 
ing a Way to pull out the carious Bones, 


and dreſſing of thoſe that were as yet lets ca- 


rious with proper Exficcatives. I declined 
to be concerned in the Cure, unleſs I were 


pernutted to manage it 1o ; not that at the 
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ſame Time 1 could give them any great the Pain, the Caries, the Exgfoſ, the Soſt. 1 
Hopes of a ſucceſsful Cure; but there was neſs, the Auchyloſit, the Diſpoſition fy that 
a Neceſſity of attempting it, ſince without Breaking, the Crookedneſs or Rickets the Patt 
it the mult infallibly dye of this Diſeaſe. Ratling of the Bones, the Luxation, 4 the put 
So immediately I dreſſed up the Ulcer on Fracture. the 
the upper Part of the Foot, which was co- | et 
vered with luxurious Fleſh, with Merc. præ- G ze 
cipit. the other with Unguent. Diapompholi, & c. ES jour 
and endeavoured the preſſing out of the Of the Pains of the Bone. nd 
Matter, and the reſtoring of the Foot to | Bon 
1ome Shape by the Help of proper Compreſſes 9 5 HE Pains we ſometimes feel in the mel 
and Bandage. I repeated this Method every Bones, are very like unto thoſe we ſuf. Ap 
other Day, with Compreſſes of Tow, preſſed fer in the Inflammations of the other Parts ap 
out of Vinegar, whcrein had been diſſolved of the Body. We muſt look upon thoſe 1 
Sal. Nitri, Myrrha, Camphora, Cc. But the Pains as Inflammations of the Perioftenm + 
fungous Fleſh ſtill increaſing, I was obliged for the Bones don't ſuffer Pains any further lon 
to conſume it at once down to the Bone, by than this Membrane is affected with it. _ 
the Means of an actual Cautery, and then Some Authors are of Opinion, that the bt 
dreſs it up with Lenients. Bones are of themſelves capable of Sent. e! 
From that Time the Matter leſſened every tion, whenever they undergo any Altera- WM 
Day, and became well digeſted. After the tion, or are affected with a Caries ; becauſe . 
Separation of thoſe Sloughs, we attempted ſay they, the Bones are of the ſame Nature * 
the remaining luxurious Fleſh in ſome Parts with the Fleſh; there being no other Diffe- Ws 
with the Cauftick Stone, and in others with rence betwixt them but what ariſes fron Wl 5 
Ol Piirioli. Doſſils of Lint were applied, their Solidity; for they conſiſt of Veins, WR lat 
dipd in Spir. Vini, on the Bones, and the Artcries, Nerves, and Tendons, all which 5 
luxurious Fleſh ſprinkled in the Circumfe- are Parts that have an exquiſite Senſe. &: 
rence with Merc. precip. as we ſaw Cauſe. They pretend to prove it thus: 10 
I ſhould have oftner made uſe of the If you break aſunder the Bones of Ani- + 
actual Cautery, and thereby laid bare all mals that are lately brought into the World, Wl y 
the carious Bones, and dried them up; you will find ſome Blood to iſſue out from WI ** 
but the Weakneſs of the Patient not per- thence ; and you may plainly diſcover the WM au 
mitting it, I went on for the moſt Part Blood Veſſels which enter into the Bone. 5 
with Precipitat. and dreſſed her twice a Even in Perſons of an advanced Age, you Wl 8 
Week ; during which the Foot recovered a may perceive divers {mall Holes, thro which W ap? 
better Shape, the Ulcers diſcharged not ſo the Veins and Arteries take their Paſſage, W 00 
much Matter, and the Patient was more at They ſay further, that the Tendons of the W * 
Eaſe; and the Phyſicians preſcribing inter- Muſcles are nothing elſe but one and the W Us 
nal Medicaments to correct the Acidity of fame Continuity with theBedy of the Bones, "4 
the Blood, ſhe ſeemed to be in a fair Way and that even the 4pophyſes of the Bones ire 
of Recovery; but of late the Seaſon pro- themſelves, unto which the Tendons of the ad 
ving exceilive cold, {He 15 often ſubject Muſcles arc faſtened, arc ſoftiſh in new'- born 0 he} 
to a Diarrhea, which I fear will carry her Children; which ſhews, that the Tthijdons M - 
oft. do enter into the Compoſition of the Bones. = :. L 
— The Bones, ſay they, tho' they are ſoft and 45 
Uf the Di ſea ſes of he Bones. By membranous at firſt, do harden by Degrees; B0 
Monfreur Le Clerk. Dh feian to as on the other Hand, in certain Diſtempers, BN ,j.. 
LP LK Þ OE 2-54 they loſe their Solidity, and become loft tht 
REES EDCH Lt Gonn LL a ha winch ſhews that the Membranes do enter BW tl. , 
r1S, L709. into the Compoſition of the Bones, and theſ Th, 
| | being of an exquiſite Senſe, the Bones con- erte, 
N E will comprchend all the Diſeaſes of ſequently mult alſo retain this Senſibility. ae C; 
the Bones under Jen Species; to wit, 
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They add, That if you touch upon a Bone 
dat is upon the Point of Exfoliation, the 
picnt is ſenſible of Pain in that Part; 
But this Pain ariſes from thence, that under 
he oſſeous Lamel that is to fall off, there 
re raited abundance of ſmall Grains, which 


irc of a Fleſh Colour, and ariſe from the 


{und Bone, and thruſt this Lamel forwards, 
nd ſeparate it from the ſound Part of the 
zone: And the Circumference of this La- 
nel having abundance of ſmall pointed 
Aperities, theſe Points will prick all the 
rcumjacent carneous Parts, if you touch 
er preſs hard upon it. 

Thus Pain may ariſe alſo from a Compreſ- 
fon of theſe ſmall Grains which lie under- 
death it; fo that it is beyond all Doubt that 
tis Pain owes its Origine to the ſtirring of 
the Bone that is ready to exfoliate. It hap- 
gens almoſt in Ithe fame Manner in a rot- 
en Tooth; for if you preſs hard upon it, 
t rubs againſt the Membranes which inveſt 
te Alxeoli and the Teeth, are of a very exqui- 
ite Senſe, and are altogether like unto thoſe 
lat cover the Bones. 

We told you before, that the Membranes 
rhich incleſe ghe Bones are of a moſt ex- 
ſuiſite Senſe. To form to your {elf a right 
Idea of the Viclence of theſe Pains, it is 
to be obſerved firſt, . that all the Mem- 
hanes in general of the Body of the A- 
mal, are extreamly ſenſible of Pain, be- 
aute they are nothing elſe but an Inter- 
txture of divers Threads interwoven diffe- 
ent Ways one within another; and that 
wnſequently, if a Diſruption happens in 
me of them, it is communicated to the ret, 
s well as to the Nerves which touch upon 

em. | | 


Scondly, Theſe Threads are for the-moſt 


ad tendinous Fibres; ſo that in this Re- 
Ibect they may be conſidered as ſo many Re- 
fryabories of the Animal Spirits, which are 
be principal Cauſe of the Senſtbility of the 
arts. x 

But there are beſides this, two other Things 
which render the Senſation of the Membranes 
= round the Bones more exquiſite than 
E felt. | 

The Fir is, becauſe theſe Membranes are 
N1Jed over the Surface of the Bones, and 
ic kaſtened to it by Means of a Thouland 
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fart formed by the Expanſion of the nervous 


ſmall Threads of the Arteries, ' Veins, and 
Nerves. Experience teacheth us, that the 
Extention of a Part gives it a Diſpoſition of 
ſuffering a Diſruption ; for upon the leaſt 
Inflammation the Perioſteam becomes ſo much 


extended, that the ſmall Threads by which it 


is faſtened to the Body of the Bone are divi- 
ded, and half ſeparated one from the other -; 
and it is owing to this Separation that the 
Membrane is ſenſible of ſuch violent and 


exquiſite Pains. | 
Secondly, if it be conſidered , that the 


Membrane called the Perioſteum is nothing 


elſe but an Expanſion of ſome of the Ten- 
dons which are inſerted into the Body of the 
Bone, tis eaſy to imagine, that the Commu- 
nication which is betwixt theſe two Parts, 
can't but contribute very conſiderably to- 
wards the Violence of the Pain of the Pe- 
rioſt eum. 4 
We are taught alſo by Experience, that 
wherever there happens a Solution of a Con- 
tinuity in the Tendons, it is extreamly pain- 
ful, which in all Probability mult be owing 


to this, That each Tendon is a Bundle or 
Compoſition of an infinite Number of ex- 


tended Fibres ; ſo that the leaſt Diſruption 
or irregular Motion of one of their 1mall 
Threads is eaſily communicated to all the 
reſt by Reaſon of their Extenſion and In- 
tertexture ; for, in the leaſt Inflammation, 
they rub molt violently againſt one another; 
and this Bundle incloſes an infinite Nuin- 
ber of others, which produce theſe exceſ- 
ſwe Pains. : | 

'Tis no great Wonder therefore if the 
Membranes that ſurround the Bones are of 


a very exquiſite Senſe, ſeeing there is fo ſtrait 
a Connexion betwixt them and the Tendons, - 


which are fo very ſenſible. - 

In anſwer to the firſt Objection, by which 
they pretend to prove that the Bones of them- 
ſelves have a Senſation, becauſe they are of 
the fame Nature with the Fleſh, and differ 
from it only in their Solidity, it may be al- 
ledged, that there may be ſeveral Parts that 
belong to the Compoſition of the Bones 
which are allo to be met with in the Fleſlr; 
but that theſe Parts, which at their firſt Be- 
ginning might, perhaps, not be void of Sen- 


lation, do afterwards abſolutely alter their 


Nature. 


Con-, 
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Concerning the Signs of the Pains which 
we imagine we feel in the Bones themſelves, 
there are no other excepting the Pain it ſelf 
wwe ſuffer in the adjacent Parts, and con- 
Jequently this Pain muſt be removed by 
applying proper Remedies to the adjacent 

arts, in order to remove thoſe Diſeaſes that 


aſtect them. 


E 
Of the Caries of the Bones. 


1 E Caries is a Gangrene or Exulceration 

that happens in the Bone: For, to ſpeak 
properly, the Caries is the ſame Thing in the 
Bone that the Gangrene or Corruption is in 
the Fleſh. Experience teaches us, that theſe 
two Diteaſes owe their Origine to one aud 
the ſame immediate Caufe, and that they 
are cured allo by the ſame Remedies ; for 
either of them are cured either by Reſol u- 
tion, or elſe by Suppuration. 

The Caute of theſe Diſeaſes is owing to 
a falme and corrohve Acidity ; becauſe it 
Has been found by frequent Experience, that 
nothing but the acid Liquids can penetrate 
into and diſſolve it. 

It has been otten tried, that if you do 
apply the Spirit of Salt or Vitriol to the 
Tecth, or to ſome other Bone, it will con- 
tract a Caries, and fall to Pieces. Tis upon 
this Score that the molt celebrated Authors 
do expreſly lay this down as a gcneral Rule, 
in their Treatiſes of the Wounds, to take 
'Care to keep the Wounds and the Bones 
from the Injuries of the Air, which being 
full of nitrous Particles, produces many 
pernicious Symptoms. 

The Air being tull of faline, acid, and ni- 
trous Particles, and, according to the Moderns, 
ſuch as are arſenical, whenever they touch 
upon the Bones or Fleſh, after they are ſtripd 
ot their Integuments, it deſtroys the natu- 
ral! Iemperature of theſe Parts, conſumes 
and alters the natural Balſam and the nu— 
tritious Juice, which ſerves inſtead of a 
Ulue to reconlolidate the diſunited Parts. 
When the Spirits in the Wound are diſli- 
pated by the Ingreſs of the Air, the Acids 
eaſily do ſtick to the Fleſh of the Wounds, 
and with their acuminate Edges corrode and 
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tear them aſunder, which occaſions moſt ey; 2 
ceſſive Pains, the Caufes whereof are very 


often not very well known. 


The belt Means therefore to preſerye 44.4 4 
Teeth, and to keep them Adis. Is de. 1 
Uſe of the volatile aromatick Salts of Ani 
mals, or of the fixed Salts, the Powder of 


Coral, Ivory, Crabs Eyes, Pearls, the Terr 4 ö f 


Sigillata, and ſuch like. 


The immediate Cauſes of the Caries, are 3 
owing to the Stoppage of the Juices in their 
Pipes or Txbuli: And this may be done ſe 


veral Ways. 


Iheſe Cauſes are either fnternal or Ext 
nal. The Internal are, when theſe Juices acdc 
coagulated, which being thus deprived di 
their Circulation, become acrious; and thu 


become the Cauſes of all the Diſeaſes of. the . baſe 


The External are Contuſions, Fractures ; ar 
and every Thing elſe that is able to top the » f Ci 
of which does produce all theſe different f 71 
The Scurvy, the French Diſeaſe, too great e 
Exfoliations, deep Ulcers, old Fi//ula's, im non 
ple, and ſometimes {light Wounds alſo ar oy 4 


Bones, and of the Caries among the reſt, 


Circulation of the Blood, the Suppreſfo 
Diſeaſes. : 


{ſometimes the Cauſes of it. 


wards. > 9 


produced by feveral Ways : 


ture, 


Os Sarum, 


Exper! 
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It happens alſo very often that an Abſceſ as 
ariſes in the Marrow; to wit, when th 
Matter which is ſupplied for its Nouriſp Auer 
ment turns acrious, or is impregnated witli 
ſome other bad Leaven which produces a (a: 
ries that begins inwards, and fo goes outY ey! 
: : . 1 at; af 
There is alſo a particular Cartes, which 1 the 
f : S [gn 
(1.) When a Bone is rubbd or hurt, be de 
produces a Caries, becauſe by this Contuſio lte: 
ſome Blood-Veſſels are bruiſed, and the eln. 


travaſated Blood entring into the oſſeous Fi 
bres, turns acrious, and goes into a Corrup 3 
tion, which produces a corroſive Acid 18 
the Bone, which deſtroys their Contex 
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(0 Old Ulcers and Eilat which fl it 
near the Bone never fail to produce a C. 
there, which is occaſioned by a corrol ol 
Serolity that diſtils thence. This is frequent 
ly obſerved in the Fiala of the Anus, which U ol 
is communicated to the Coccyx, and to th Fl 
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(3) Tis alſo often obſerved, That when 
te Jympha turns acrious, either by its being 
henated or detained in ſome Place, or by 
ome other Cauſes, it produces a Caries in 
the Bones that are near it. Thus is often ſeen 
in the Fiſfula Lacrymalis@ 

(4.) If a Bone has been laid open, and 
antinues ſo for a long Time, it will con- 
met a Caries; becauſe the Air, which im- 
nediately touches upon 1t, introduces an 
Alteration in the nutritious Juices, and in- 
rrrupts their Courſe. ; 

Tis upon this Account that the Ancients 
pre adviſed to keep a Wound open when 
x Bones are laid open, becauſe they looked 
bon the Surface of a Bone that was touch d 
the Air as a dead Part. 
= But we have been convinced by frequent 
brerience, that we ought to endeavour its 
bbonſolidation as ſoon as poſſibly can be, 
= ns the Bone ſhould be very much im- 

WE id; this being the beſt Way to ſhorten 
be dCure of theſe Sorts of Wounds, and to 
WS compaſs that in Six Days time, which for- 
=: they could not accomphth under Six 
Weeks. 7 | 
= i: Hcad, is certainly to procure their Re- 
won with all poſſible Speed. 

Per firſt of all, it is to be obſerved, that 
e Perio/feum: does fend forth into the Bone a 
SJ touſand fmall Twigs of Arteries and 
ens, which are inoſculated within one a- 
guter in the Inſide. 8 
eondiy, that the Pores of the ſolid Parts 
at ſtick fo cloſe together as thoſe of the 
cr Parts do; and that for this Reaſon 
e afford an caſy Entrance and Patlage to 
che ſuices that are conveyed thither. 
adus 1s the Reaſon why a Bone, though 
be deprived of its Perioſtrum, does not ex- 
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rich a Supply of a Seroſity, which inſi- 

ung it {elf into the Ports of the diſco- 
d Bone, does nouriſh and maintain it 
bits natural State. 
u tuch-hke Caſes therefore you muſt 
ate it your main Endeavour to preſerve 
Enztural Heat of the Part, to keep open 
natural Orifices of the Pores, and to 
41 ent the Putrefaction of the nutritious 
e: Quite contrary to what is practiſed 
voc of the Chirurgeons, which inter- 
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" which cauſes an 


he belt Way in the Wounds of 


ute; tor the circuinjacent Veſſels furmih 
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cept all the Paſſages of the nutritious Juice 
Exfoliation. 

I can't forbear upon this Occaſion to fore- 
warn all the young Chirurgeons, not to be- 
too buf: wich their Tents in thoſe Wounds. 
where the Bones are laid open, not to ſuffer 
the purulent Matter to ſtay within them, 
and not to make ute of oily and greaſy Re- 
medies ; becauſe the greateſt Part of rotten- 
Bones are the fatal Conſequences of ſuch- like 
prepoſterous Practices. * 

To convince you that tlie true Cauſe of 
the Caries does conſiſt in a corroſive Acidity, 
you need only conſider, what Remedies- 
theſe are that are made uſe of for its Cure. 

The hot Iron, for Inſtance, is the moſt 
eftectual of all, becauſe it diſperſes Part of 
the carious Leaven by Exhalation, and ab- 
{orbs the remaining Part. 
Next to the Fire, nothing is more effica- 
cious than the potential Cautery, which is 
nothing elſe but a lixivious Salt, which in: 
its own Nature is directly oppoſite to all 
Acids, which is the true Ferment of the 
Caries, | 

The Powder of the Guajacum, the cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine, are allo very 
lalubrious; and ſo are the Crabs Eyes, the 
Oil of Guajacum, &c. wherewnh you mutt. 
foment the Part. 

When you make Uſe of theſe Remedies, 
* muſt ſcrape or raſp the Part once in. 

hree Days; but you muſt take Care 
not to impair the Fleſh, and to cleanſe it 
by Degrees. TY 

All thoſe Species that abound: in an alka- 
lious Salt, as the Round Axiſtolochy, the Iris, 
the Angelica, the Enphorbium, are very uſe- 
ful. The Balſamick Tinctures, as thoſe of- 
the Myrrhe, Ales, and ſome Preparations- 
of Mercury, are allo of great Efficacy to 
touch the Venom and its very Root. 

You mult preſcribe your Patient for his- 
conſtant Uſe, Ptiſanes made with the vul- 
nerary Herbs, powdered Crabs Eyes, Salſa- 

parilla, &c. 5 

According to theſe Principles we may ea- 
ſier imagine, that as there are Three Sorts of 
Ulcers, to wit, 

..) Thoſe that are very dry when the Fleſſi 
is hard and blackiſh, and will not come ta a 
Suppuration, and is called Cancroxs Ulcers. 


(2.) Thoſe 
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(2.) Thoſe that are moiſt; when the Fleſh . 


is ſoftiſh, rotten, and falls in Pieces in the 
Suppuration, and are call'd putrid Ulcers. 

- (3,) Thoſe that keep a Medium betwixt 
both, when the Flcth 1s neither too dry nor 
too moiſt, keeps its natural Colour, and 
Produces a good and laudible Matter by a 


gentle Suppuration. 


So there are Three Sorts alſo of a Caries. 

In the Fir, the Perioſfeum being much 
inflamed by the corroſive Humours, is de- 
ſtroyed; and the Bone changing its Colour, 


turning black and very dry, does retain al- 


molt its former Solidity, and does not eaſi- 


ly fall off. This is what Authors have 
cal ld the Cancer of the Bone. The ny 
ted Juices running betwixt that Part of the 


Bone that is ſound, and betwixt that which 
has. ſuffered an Alteration, it is deprived of 


its Nourithment, and it falls off like thin 
Leaves. | . 
In the Second, the corroſive Humours 


exert their Force upon the Bone, juſt as the 


Aquafortis does upon Iron or Steel; ſo that 
according as the Bone is either leſs or more 


hard and ſolid, the Corruption is leſs or 


more great, and the Caries appears unequal 


and rueged : For theſe Juices exert their Vi- 


gour according to the Hardneſs of the Part 
of the Bone upon which they act; which 


having ſuffered an Alteration, grows foft, 


and falls off in many ſmall oſſeous Scales. 


Sometimes the Bone becomes ſo ſoft, that 


it comes off in the Nature of a Salt; as it is 


often obſerved in the Caries of the Teeth. 


This is call'd the Rottenneſs and Worm of 
the Bone. 

In the Third, the Alteration of the Bone 
being only ſlight and ſuperficial, an inſen- 
ſible Exfoliation does enſue, which is diſ- 
charged, together with the Suppuration of 


the Pleſh. 


To give you a more exact /dea of the (a- 
ries, we mult add ſomething allo concerning 
Exfoliation. , 

The Extoliation is a Falling-off or Sepa- 
ration of that Part of the Bone which has 
{uftered an Alteration, and is become ca- 
rious. | 

The Exfoliation is abſolutely a Work of 
Nature; for betwixt the found and corrupted 
Part of the Bone you may obſerve a certain 
Matter, which conſiſts of many ſmall Grains, 
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Sometimes al ſo certain fleſhy Parts appear iu 


of a Fleſh Coleur, and of a TOUndiſh 08 (1. 
gure, capable of Senfation, which ener 0 _ ly 
and become hard by Degrees. N 0. 
This is that fame Matter which does fern de B 
the Calle, and which chrults that p; "WY in 
the Bone that has undergone an Alteratic, = ! < 
_ outwards, and ſeparates and breaks the re ts: 
maining Filaments where with it was falten MN ©” * 
to the found Part of the Bone. __; 
Sometimes there are ſome of theſe fn;1iMl dent 
Grains, which thruſt outwards with (Ml Suppl) 
much Vigour, that they break aſunder tu fre 1 
carious Bones, and preſs through the Crack 3 
= | 


the Worm- eaten Bone, through the Crack "kh 
| 


and Holes of the corrupted Part: This is Mi 


whitiſh wa: Subſtance, without an tal 
Senſation, which muſt be conſumed; bu . 
you muſt take Care not to impair the ne 97% 
found Fleſh. _ _ hey 1 

This Fleth, which grows hard by Degree 4K J 
conjoins the Skin with the Bone, which hal . 
no Perioſteum in this Place: And for thi mh ag 
Reaſon it is, that the cicatrized Bones af Ne 1 
depreſſed where there has been an Exfoliall Ein 


tion. This is particularly remarkable 1 g a Rtion « 
the Epiphyſes, becauſe in theſe the Exfolia W 1 b!- 


tions are very large, the Veſſels not furniſh 3 
ing them with a ſufficient Supply of No Dar ic. 
i . 11 it 
It mult alſo be obſerved, That fometin he Co 
a Bone, though it be very much ulceratq . Exe. 
and turnd black, will neverthelels be c "aus 
vered with Fleth, without any Exfoliatioꝶ g the 
till ſome Time after the Wound is heal d ui bur | 
and this produces a freſh Abſceſs in ti in: 4 
Place. : | | beuine 
A Chirurgeon ought to learn bow Me Liz 


diſtinguiſh the Fleſh which covers the jou Neithl 
Bone, from that which covers the ulceratq per I 
In the Firſt, the Fleſh is plump, red, ſe 6.11. 
ſible, and covering the whole Surface of ig cf 
Bone: In the Second, on the contrary, ntly k 
Flcſh appears to be only an Elongation I Vitrio 
the adjacent fleſhy Parts. Iis ſoft, 1p 
gious, white, and leſs ſenſible than Wi 
other. It gives Way to the Touch, at; my 
you may perceive it to riſe upon the Bong Alvice t. 
The Difference of the Exfoliations 15 ta ich- like 
chiefly from the Age and the Texture | 
the Bone. In Children and young Peop uh then 
the Exfoliation proves always molt expe ue, 1,, 1 
tous, or rd 050 _ 


1) In Reſpect to the Quantity and Qua- 
Mr r ia itt 2, 
2.) In Reference to the Conſiſtency of 
„„ IHE ST God, 45 
In young People there is a copious Sup- 
y of Juices, which abound in alcalious 
Ats: They are eaſily coagulated. The Fi- 
res of their Bones are ſoft, pliable, and 
ally admit of à Dilatation, and conſe- 
quently afford a free Paſſage to that copious 
apply of the nutritious Jules and there- 
be dit is no Wonder to ſee theſe ſmall 
W (ins to appear ſo ſoon, and that even 
woye the corrupted Bone. 
n a tlight and ſuperficial Caries of the 
bne, the Exfoliation is performed in an in- 
talible Manner. | 5 
u Perſons of an advanced Age, the Ex- 
blation goes on much more ſlow, hecauſe 


hey have but a ſlender Share of the nutri- 


bus Juice, and the Fibres of the Bones be- 
ane more dry, hard, and cloſe, as tlie Per- 
ba advinces in Years, In decrepit People, 
bee is icarce any Remainder of this Juice. 
Ile Fiores are exceſſive hard, and altoge- 
fer inflexible; and conicquently the Gene- 
mon o“ a new Fleſh requires ſome conſi- 
777 Es Te, 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, 
lat let the Age of the wounded Perſon be 
rat will, the harder and more compact 
he Contcature of the Bone is, the ſlower 
le Exfoliation does proceed. 85 
Unto this muſt be 2dded, That the Sea— 
©, the Temperament, and Diet, may con- 
ndute not a little to facilitate the Exfolia- 
tm: As for Inſtance ; the Spring Time, a 
aiguine Temperament, and a regular Way 
6 Living, do facilitate the Exfoliation. 
Neither muſt we forget to mention, That 
Jopcr Remedies do contribute very much 
Wards the Accompliſhment of this Fal- 
ts off of the carious Bone. Tis 1uff- 
ftly known; that the Spirits of Salt and 
i Vitriol, the Oils of Guajacum, of Paper, 
Honey, of Antimony, are often made 
e of to procure this Exfoliation : But I 
nk my ſelf obliged to give this wholeſome 
vice to our Chirurgeons, not to appl 
uch like Remedies but with the utmo 
umipection ; or rather (to be plain 
uh them) to let them quite alone. Tis 
we, by Means of the Application of theſe 


on 
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corroſive Remedies, they may ſomettmes 


procure a more ſpeedy Exfoliation ; but it 
1s undoubtedly true alſo, that oftentimes 
they give Birth to a Diſeaſe, which is worſe 
than the Firſt ; for the Operation of theſe 
Spirits 1s not to be managed and determined 
ſo exactly, but that they will penetrate to 
the ſound Part of the Bone, and conſe- 
quently to that ſoftiſh carneous Subſtance 
which ariſes from thence. er gel 

None of theſe Remedies muſt ever be ap- 
98 to the Skull; for I can aflure you, I 

ave ſeen them to have been followed by 
very fatal Conſequences. I remember a 


Quack, who having applied ſome of theſe 
Remedies to a Patient, they did corrode the 
Two Tables of the Skull, and this Corro- 


ſion having cauſed a Gangrene in the Dura 


Mater, the poor Patient died under moſt 
tormenting Pains, 
In a ſpongious Caries you may make Uſe 


of the Batirum Antimonii, or of an actual 


Cautery, which is much better; for if it be 
applied to thoſe Bones that are very dry, 
you may fee the acrious corroſive Vapours 
ariſe or evaporate from thence, being the 
ſame that were the true Cauſes of the Ca> 
rIeS. 


Some Inſtances of the Caries. 


(I.) A Certain Perſon in the Hoſpital of 
| Charity of Paris, was afflicted with 


an Anenriſme upon the Dara Mater. On 


the Outſide there were ſeveral Tumours, 


which being open d by Monſieur Marechal, 


there iſſued thence a very florid and laudable 
Sort of Blood, ſuch as is commonly obſer- 
ved in the Aneuriſmes; but ſoon after he 
died in moſt tormenting Pains. The Skull 
being open d, we found it halt carious, and 
ſpongious, ſticking cloſe to the Dura Mater 
on the Inſide, and to the Pericranium on the 
Outſide. The Caries had its Beginning on 
the interior Part, and had penetrated to the 
exterior Part of it. 

(2.) A certain Perſon being for above 
Two Years afflicted with moſt tormenting 
Pains in the Head, without Intermiſſion, 
was brought to the Holpital de Dien, where 
he became blind. He had a Tumour upon 
the Temple behind the Ear, which contained 
ſome Blood, 197 juſt like that 
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in the preceding Account. He happening 
to die foon after, and the Head being open- 
ed, the Integuments were found to be cal- 
lous, the Skull carious and ſpongious, but 
the Brain very found. | 

There was a religious Perſon alſo who 
laboured under the ſame Diſeaſe, but the 
Violence of the Pain was ſuch, as niade 
Him turn an Tdcot. 5 

(3.) One in the Hoſpital of the Invalide 
having recei ved a Blow upon the Os Frontis, 
near the Sagittal Suture, he was ſoon cured 
of the Contuſion : But about Ten Years 
after a Tumour did appear 1n the ſame Place, 
but without any Pain. The Chirurgeon 
taking it for a ſimple Tumour, did open it, 
and found a purulent Matter to iſſue thence ; 
that the Integuments were callous; and 
that the Two Tables were corroded about 
the Bigneſs of a Crown Piece. 

In the Hotel-Dieu we have met with ma- 
ny Skulls that were become carious ; and 
among the reſt, the Os Coronale of an In- 
fant that was thus affected with a Caries. 
We have, beſides theſe, ſeen here alſo di- 
vers Bones of the Cubitus and Radius, which 
were almolt wholly exfoliated ; as alſo a 
Tibia, that had been ſawed aſunder in the 
Middle, Tis to be obſerved, That the Ti- 
bia moſt commonly does contract a Caries on 
its interior Part, becauſe it is not ſo well 
covered there by Integuments as on the ex- 
terior Part, and conſequently the Air is 
more apt to infect it. 

Theſe Bones were all black; but in thoſe 
Places where they had been touched by the 
Air, or by the Medicines, they appeared 
rugecd, becauſe ſome Parcels of the Fibres 
were harder than others, and conſequently 
the corroſive Juices did corrode one Part 
more than the other. 

Sometimes 1t happens that the whole Body 
of the Bone has contracted a Caries, but the 
Epiphyſes at the {ame Time are free from it. 
In fuch- like Caſes, if there be a Wound in 
the Middle, you mult lift up the Bone as 
much as you can with proper Inſtruments, 
and then ſaw it aſunder in tlie Middle, and 
afterwards draw out the Pieces with a Pair 
of Pincers, or with the Inſtrument call'd 
the Raven - Beat, one after another. 

But in caſe the Bone proves ſo ſoft and 
tender, as not to be handled, or managed 


9 1 "IS . 
ply the Trepa 


divers Places, and by this Mey P It Ve 
them in Two, and Wah Ht w dle 
out as before. If the, Wound happen a It 
be at the Extremity of the Bone, you m , 
draw it out only at that End; and it 18 a 
be any Splinter, thefe maſt be taken cu * 
likewiſe after the fatne Manner. t 

The balſamick Tinctures are the _ e 


proper Remedies in theſe Diſeaſes, becauſc 


they produce Two moft ſurprizing Effe dip 
(..) They blunt the ſharp Edges wel les 


corroſive Juices, which produce the Fer 
ment of the Caries, and conſequently cl 
mat Preps TI TUAOY 
2) So ſoon as they penetrate to 3M 
Grains of the new Fleſh which ariſes fro 
underneath, they cover it as it were with M 
Varniſh, which checks the Operation of 
thefe Juices, and of the exterior Air. 

The Extoliation of the Cartilages is ſubM 
jet to more Difficulty, and proves much 
more flow than that which happens in thfl 
Bones. In all Probability, this depends of 
Two different Caufes, to wit, their Con 
texture, and the Juices wherewith they ard 
moiſten'd. Their Elaſtick Virtue ſeems ſnd 
ficiently to intimate, that they are compos( 
of ſuch Fibres as are interwoven one within 
another, which renders their Separation th 
more difficult. 5 

The Juice that nouriſhes them is very vi 
cous, and conſequently more proper to rel 
fiſt the Impreſſions made by the Air, whic 
is the principal Cauſe of all other Extolia 
tions. ns 


or by 
which 
coagul. 
that le! 


| * UI A P. III. Direrſ 

| „ the Ma 

Of the Exoſtofis. C th 

T HE Exoſtoſu is a Tumour that isnilcy 3 ba 
- upon the Surface of the Bone. eme 


This Tumour is moſt commonly attende 
with violent Pains ; for by its Encteaſin 
and Riſing inſenſibiy, it Bretches, raiſe 
and tears into Pieces the Perioſſeum, whit 
(as every Body knows) is a Membrane 
a moſt exquiſite Senſe = > 
The Pain encreaſes in Proportion a8 fi 
Tumour does - augment- in Bulk; fort 
Periofteum being vety much extended, 
Matter which tranſudates from the Tumo! 


4 - 


very ſharp; ſt produces almoſt inſupport- 
4 ks cauſe! it accaſians an 3 55 
nation in this Membrane, which! will be 
bb or more according as the Matter that 
nroduces it is more or els corroſive, 
The nutritious Juice of the Bones does 
got at all Times keep its regular Courſe in 
deir mall Conduits or Tubuli; for ſome- 
Folien of lis Parts, or elſe it is coagu- 
hted by the Superfluity of acid Particles. 
Thoſe juices that are ſupplied afreth 
fnding their Paſſage interrupted, ſtrike 
with ſome Violence againſt the Sides 
of theſe ſmall Pipes, and by theſe reite- 
nted Impulſions they do relax and di- 
kte their Contexture in ſuch a Manner, 
to make them encreaſe conſiderably in 
her Bulk in thoſe Places, which is what 
we call a Tumour, being nothing elſe than 
1 Swelling of the ſolid Part of the Bone: 
ſult as we ſee the Branches of the Trees to 
ow thicker under that Place where the 
Courſe of its Juice has been Kopp'd. This 
s the Firſt Kind of Exofoſs, which is call d 
Node, and is often obſerved in thoſe that 
ue infected with the French Diſeaſe, 
Sometimes the nutritious Juices do go be- 
jond the ordinary Bounds of their Con- 
luits, by the Action of ſome acid Corro- 
re; ſo that the Extremities of the Veſſels 
being opened, they produce a Second Kind 
« Tumours of the Bones, or of the Exoſtofss : 
For by the continual Supply of theſe Juices, 
which being extravaſated, / are fixed and 
wgulated in the Nature of a Rock, and 
that leſs or more irregular, according to the 
Diverſity of the Motion, the Quantity of 
the Matter, and the different Configuration 
« the adjacent Parts or Places. Thus we 
ke in the Trees and Plants, the 2 when 
1 happens to iſſue out by the 
ſome acrious Juices, or through the ſmall 
Apertures made by the Stings of ſome In- 
kits, to produce different Sorts of Tumours, 
nolt of which ſerve for Habitations to theſe 
ktle Creatures. 8 SEM 
Sometimes it happens alſo, That the oſ- 
fousibres are relaxed in an extraordinary. 


froſty being detained in the Fibres, where 
. continues its Courſe in the Form of a 
AUT to the Surface, but then loſing its Li- 


Medica, Chiragica, Gr. 


is ftopp'd or fix d either by the In- 


nterpulſe of 


nner, being occaſioned by the nutritious 
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quidity inſenſibly by the eri n of its 
moſt volatile Parts, it grows thick, and 1s 
coagulated in the Nature of an Ice or Gum 
betwixt the Periaſſeum and the Body of the 
Bone; and it being only fixed to the Sur- 
face of the Bone, it may be calily removed. 
This makes the Third Kind of the Exofoſes, 
which were call'd Gams by the Ancients. 
There is a Fourth Kind of an Exoſtojcs, 
which happens when the Bone is broken at 
its whole Length. This is owing to the 
Softneſs of the Bone, which is furniſhed 
with too great a Supply of Nouriſhment ; 
but this Juice which 1s received by theſe 
Bones is moſt commonly vitious, which is 
the Reaſon that this Sort of an Exofts/e: 18 
rarely ſeen without 2 Caries, og 
Sometimes there happens an Abſceſs in 
the Bone, very like unto. thoſe that are ob- 
ſerved in the fleſhy Parts; that is to ſay, 
the Bone fwells or grows big at its Extre- 
mity towards the Epiphyſes, becauſe they are 
ſofteſt in thoſe Parts, and all its oſſeous 
Cells are full of a purulent Seroſity. þ 
The Cubitus of a certain Soldier belonging 
to the Hoſpital of the Ivalides being weigh'd 
after his Death, did alone weigh Ten Pounds 
Weight: And not long ago, a Knee which 
Monſieur Merry ſhew'd at the Academy, did 
weigh no leſs than Twenty Pounds. | 
Thefe Tumours do moſt frequently attend 
Three Sorts of Diſtempers, to wit, the 
French Pox, the Scurvey, and the Rheuma- 
tiſm, but chiefly the Firſts 
They do affect either the whole Body of 
the Bone, or ſome Parts of the Body of the 
Bone, or elſe allo its Extremities, called the 
Epiphyſes. 3 | 
The Firſt of theſe are very painful, hard, 
.and compaR, and degencrate into an Ab- 
ſceſs after ſome Years Time; which hap- 
pens Two different ul; : When the Cares 
begins either at the Surface of the Bone, or 
at the interior or inferior Part. Before they 
come out the Patient is moſt commonly at- 
flicted with very acute Pains in the Pe- 
rioſteum, which do augment as the Tumour 
does encreaſe, and which continues thus till 
it be perfectly cured. = 
Thoſe that happen at the Extremities 
grow much bigger by Reaſon of the ſpon- 
- gious Subſtance and Contexture of the 7 
phyſes ; but they are not quite ſo painful, 
L 1112 by 
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which is leſs active. 

The Epiphyſes being not inveſted with the 
Perioſteum, do oiten {well to a great Bulk; 
as may be ſeen in the {mall Bones of the 
Carp, and thoſe of the Tarſus. Some of 
theſe after a little Time do diſappear again, 
either by the Help of certain Remedies, or 
elſe by the Qualification of the Matter, as 
is of en obſerved in Iufant?ͤ 

But others degenerate into an Abſceſs, 
and become exceeding painful, and the li- 
quid Matter that runs from them does cor- 
rode the Ligaments and Tendons that lie 
near them. The Pain that attends theſe Tu- 
mours being very acute, and not unlike uh- 
to that which we feel when a Thorn pricks 
us in the Joint, hence it is, that the Authors 
have given the Name of Spina Ventoſa to 
i,, TD = 1 we 7 £25 

The Cure of theſe Sort of Tumors muſt 
be regulated according to the different Con- 
ditions they are in. 

The Exoftoſes are beſt of all cured, eſpe- 
cially in pocky Perſons, by a good and 
well-managed Salivation ; and if they be- 
gin to come to a Corruption, you muſt, 
beſides the internal Remedies, have Recourle 
alſo to manual Operation, to Burning, in 
order to remove the carious Part. 

If it come to an Abſceſs in the Joint, 
there is no other effectuall Remedy or Cure, 
but what is encompaſſed by an Amputation 
of the Part. Tis true, there are ſome In- 
ſtances when theſe Tumours in the Joints 
have been cured without an Amputation; 
but whenever it happens thus, it is a Piece 
of Work that requires a great deal of Time, 
and much Care: But after all, whenever 
the whole Bone is affected with an Exoftoſes, 
there is no other Way left than an Ampu- 
tation, 


Thoſe Exoſtoſes or Nodes that break out 


on the Bones of the Head, are harder to be 


cured than the others. The ſame Thing is 
— concerning the Caries of this 
art. | 
There are a great many Inſtances which 
may convince us, That the Exoſtoſes of the 
Firlt Kind may be attenuated or diſperſed; 
that is to ſay, if the Tumour is of the Big- 
neſs of an Egg, Three Part of it may be 
diſpelled; and though there will remain a 


3 Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
by reaſon of the Quality of the Matter, 


come ſo tender, as to be eatable. 


ſmall Promineney in that Part, it i; ne 
verthele(s very ſound for the Patient ee 
nor any Pain, hor any other Inconvenienc 1 
This, as I ſuppoſe, may be conceived 1 I 
happen in the following Manner ;: - , - 
Ihe nutritious Juices, which have bee! 
fixed and coagulated by the Pocky ac; 
withtn*the Conduits of the offcous Fibre 
and which have dilated them;'( as has bee! 
ſaid before) e attenuated by the A 
cury, ſome Part of it is carried off by Tran 
{piration, and the remaining in the Veſſel 
is evacuated by the Salivation; ſo that iA 
Inſides of the Fibres being well cleanſed 
ſettle together: But becauſe they have (vt 
fered a conſiderable Change in their Extent 
ſion, the Bone muſt of Neceſſity retain WM! 


Protuberancy in that Place where the Fibre ; 


have taken up a larger Compaſs before. 
The Tumours: calld the Gums may bi 
diſperſed alſo by proper Remedies... 


CH A P.7 IV. 
Of the Softneſs of the Bones. 


BFEre we enter upon a particular Accoun 
of the Soſtneſs of the Bones, take thei 
following Obſervations: > 7 
(I.) That if you macerate the Bones of 
Hog for a long Time in Oil, they will be 


2.) That the Bones may be ſoften d 18 
the Engine of Papin, which is not to i 
done in a Pot or Kettle in the Air, thougl 
you boil them never ſo long. 4 


(3.) That the Horns, which do approach 
very near to the Nature of the Bones, will 
be made ſoft in warm Water; and that t 
Horns of thoſe Animals that feed in May 
ſhy Grounds are naturally ſo ſoft, that the 
are not fit for Workmanſhip : Whercas ol 
the contrary, the Horns of thoſe Beaſts tht 
live in Rocky Grounds are very compa 
and ſolid. _ 9 

(4) That there is a very near Relat 


betwixt the Cartilages and the Bones, be 
cauſe moſt of the Cartilages turm in 
Bones: And it is very well known, i 
if macerated for ſome Tl 
Will be {often'd, and tu J 


s 7 
A 


the Cartilages, 
in warm Water, 
into a Siſe. 
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(5) That the Branches of the Trees, 
which appear hard and ſolid during the 
Winter, do grow Toft and tender in the 
Spring, when they are moiſten d by their 
natural Juice. When it happens to be a 
Rainy Seaſon, they will become ſo tender, 
that they are eaſily broken off by the 
Wind. „ 
All which Inſtances may ſerve to ſhew 
us, That the Bones, as well as ſeveral other 
Bodies, that are of a hard and ſolid Na- 
ture, as they are, may be mollified in warm 
Water, or in oily Liquors, by a long conti- 
nued Maceration: _ 111 

It is reaſonable therefore to imagine, that 
when the Juices which ſerve for the Nutri- 
tion of the Bones do abound in ſaline and 
acrious Salts, and that they are over - fill d 
with Marrow, they muſt of Neceſſity be 
mollified. This ſerous Juice produces the 


ſame Effect in the Bones as it does in the 


Trees and in the Horns; for as it inſinuates 
it ſelf into all the Parts of the Bone, and it 
being fluid, it produces this Effect, that all 
theſe Parts betwixt which it is entangled are 
ſoften d, and conſequently are apt to be ca- 
rious when they are preſs d upon by ſome 
external active Matter. | 
What adds to or increaſes this Softneſs, 
are the ſmall oleaginous Particles of the 


Marrow, which inſinuating themſelves in 


vaſt Numbers betwixt all the Interſtices of 
the Fibres, do of Conſequence relax their 
Contexture. 1 

From what has been ſaid it is evident, 
That a Bone may become ſoft, without be- 
iyg affected with any of the before- men- 
tioned Species of the Caries: But there is one 
Thing more to be obſerved, That there is 
never a Softneſs in the Bone without ſome 
Remnant of the Rickets : Whereof we {hall 
ſpeak more anon : and that the beſt Reme- 
dies are Sudorificks, Diureticks, and Ab- 
ſorbents. 


6 06K #5 
Of the Diſpoſition of the Bones to a 
3 Fracture. | 


II has been found by frequent Experience, 
that ſome Bones have been fractur d with- 


cut any conſiderable Violence, becauſe di- 


: Medica, 5 Chirurgica, Oc. 
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vers Obſervations of this Kind have been 
made by Authors of good Authority; and 
among the reſt, by Fabricius Hildanis, R 
Man, (ſays he) who not long before was 
cured of the French Diſeaſe, as K was walk- 
ing along his Chamber, was ſeen to break 
both his Thigh-Bones at once. | 
| To ſpeak in general, that which diſpoſes 
the Bones to break aſunder is, That their 
Parts being not well united together, or 
touching upon one another but flightly, 
they are ſoon apt to be divided by the leait 
Force that falls upon them, which may hap- 
pen in divers different Ways. 1 
(I.) For Want of Nouriſhment; for tis 
then that the Moiſture which had remained 
within the Contexture of the Bone, is by 
the Heat of the adjacent Parts diſpelld by 
inſenſible Tranſpiration, and as it evapo- 
rates, it ſeparates, and carries along with it 
ſome Particles of the Bones; ſo that they 
become porous, friable, and are diſpoſed to 
Fractures; much in the ſame Manner as the 
Bones are that have been expoſed to the Air 
for a long Time. Hence it is, that the 
Bones of aged Perſons are more apt to be 
broken than thoſe of young People: Juſt as 
we ſee the old Branches of Trees to break 
much eaſier than the Twigs of young Trees, 


but eſpecially in the Winter. 


(2.) If, beſides this Interception or Want 
of the nutritious Juices, the Maſs of Blood 
diſcharges that Way abundance of corro- 
ſive and penetrating ſaline Particles, which 
do paſs and repaſs through the Pores of the 
Bones, they will bruiſe tome of them, carry 
along others which are entangled with them, 
and thus in a Manner do calcine the whole 
Body of the Bone, which by this Means will 
become like unto thoſe we meet with ſome- 
times in the Field, which having been ex- 
poſed for a conſiderable Time to the Air, are 


turn'd very white and hard, but at the ſame 


2 very dry, friable, and apt to be bro- 
en. | 

This Alteration in the Bones is plainly to 
be {een in the Bones of ſome pocky Perions, 
and more eſpecially in thole that are affe- 
Red with the Scurvey, in which the Juices 
are more active and more penctrating ; tho 
ſometimes they are obſerved alſo in ſome 
People that are free from either of theſe 


Two Diſeaſes. 
| ; The 
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Tranſpiration of man 


Bibliotheca 
The Want of or any Alteration in the 
Marrow may alſo contribute not a little to 
this Diſeaſe of the Bones, becauſe it up- 
holds the Supplenefs of the oſſeous Fibres : 
And if it be in too {mall a Quantity, or 
very thick, the Fibres acquire a Diſpoſition 
for fracturing, and the whole Bone becomes 
brittle. 4 
It alſo happens ſometimes, that when a 
Caries ariſes on the interior Side, and with- 
out Pain, becauſe it has not reached as yet 
to the Perioſteum, there is but one ſound 
Table left, and therefore it is very apt to 
break in theſe Places by the leaſt external 
Violenſe. | | 
The Account we have grven you of the 
Ulcers of the Bones is very agreable to what 
may be obſerved in the Trees. | 

For the Branches are very much diſpoſed 
to be broken during the Wiriter Seaſon, for 
Want of their natural Juice, and by the 
aqueous Particles, 
and ſome other ſolid Parts. They are apt 
to be broken to Pieces by the leaſt Force of 
the Wind, for the Inſide is rotten, though 
the Rind or Bark is found and entire. 


CHA: PM 


Of the Incurvation of the Bones, or 
of the Rickets. 


TH E Bones may ſuffer an Incurvation 


either in the Mother's Womb or after 
the Birth. They may become crooked in 
the Womb by ſome Blow or Fall which 
may be given or happen to the Mother du- 


ring the Time of her being with Child, or 


elſe by her Imagination, which may cauſe 
a Commotion in the Humours of the Child, 
and make 1t bear a Share 1n the ſame Paſhon. 
Sometimes the Bones alſo happen to be 


incurvated during the Time of the Birth 


by the Fault of the Midwife, who ſome- 
times is apt to handle the tender Bones with 
too much Roughnels. 

After the Birth the Bones may be incur- 
vated, in caſe the Parts do remain for too 
long a Time in the fame Situation, and then 
it is the Nurſes Fault; or elſe by ſome Diſ- 
eaſe, which proving very painful to the 


Child, is apt to keep it ſelf always in the | 5 
e | 


fame Poſtur 


In all theſe Caſes the Bones being detain d 5 | 


for a long Time in the ſame Situati 

keep that Figure they are in; x7 ay — 

ſee the Gardiners do with the young Tre 

the Branches whereof they turn and twiſt 

at Pleaſure, 8 | 
Laſtly, the Bones are incurvated alſo in 


chat Dilemper which is by the Ph BN 


call'd the Rickets. | 

To explain in what Manner this Incur- 
vation 1s made in the Bones, you need only 
to conſider how 1t comes to paſs that the 


Wheat-Helm will bend towards the South, | : ; 


and that Paper, Parchment, and Bread, if 


where the Fire 1s. 


In all thefe Caſes, that Side which is ex- 
poſed to the Sun, or to the Fire, is much 
dried; ſo that the Juices which fill up the 
Poroſities are in Part diffipated, and in fan 


thruſt into the Interſtices of that Part which 


is not turn d to the Sun or the Fire, and are ; 


hike ſo many Corners, which ſerve to dilate 


all the Interſtices of the Fibres, and confe- Ml 
quently force' (hem to ben teien 


Side which is expoſed to the Sun or the Fire. 


The unequal Diſtribution of the Nou- 1 


riſhment in the Bones 1s able to produce the 


ſame Effects; for that Part of the. Bone | | 
winch receives the greateſt Supply of Nou- 


riſhment being of Neceſſity tumeſied, forces 
the other to bend in the ſame Place; for the 
nutritious ] | 
Quantity in all the Intervals of one of the 


Parts of the Bone, makes the Fibres to en- 


creaſe or lengthen without Intermiſſion, 


Side grow dry, and are ſhorten'd for Want 
of Nouriſhment. 


we apply here certain Liniments made c 


Balſams abounding with volatile and ſpiri- 5 
tuous Parts, both to draw that Way the 


Spirits and natural Heat, and to open the 


Pores, in order to bring back into that bt 


uice, which moves in a great 


whilſt at the ſame Time thoſe on the other | | 


Thoſe Fibres that are 
thus ſhorten'd more on one Side than the 
other, perform here the Function of a Bow, WM 
and conſequently force thoſe on the oppoſite 
Side to bend. Tis upon this Account that 
we commonly do rub the concave Side of | 
the Bone with warm Linen Cloths, or ibat. 
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e Bone 1s compoſed, together with the 
0 fubtile Parts of the Blood and the 
ſuices, you may by this Means procure an 
Rast of the Fibres. In the mean Time 
you muſt endeavour to make a Depreſſion 


upon the prominent Parts of the Bones, by 


Splinters, Bandages, and other Inſtraments. 
"I 1s © 
was Gliſſon, an Engliſh Phyſician, though it 
carries a great deal of Probability along 
with it, is nevertheleſs ſubject to no ſmall 
Difficulties : For how is it manifelt to us, 


That the Bones receive a greater Supply of 


Nouriſhment on one Side than on the other? 
For the nutritious Juice 1s 
throngh the Bones, as may. be ſeen if you 
fiw a Bone aſunder. If there were any 
ſuch Thing as an unequal Diſtribution of 
the nutritious Juice, the poſterior Part of 
the Tibia mult of Neceſſity receive a greater 
Share of Nouriſhment than the fore Fart, 
becauſe it is leſs expoſed to the Cold; and 
ſo, according to the ſame Suppoſition, the 
Tibia muſt be convex behind, and incurvated 
before; a Thing that has never been obſer- 
ved in this Diſeaſe. . 

Another ingenious Syſtem has been inven- 
ted to explain the Incurvation of the Bones, 
or the Rickets; fer (ſay they) we muſt 
enter upon an Examination of the Reaſon, 
why in this Diſtemper the Tendinous 
Strings of the Muſcles become rigid and in- 
flexible, and grow dry for Want of Nou- 
nihment, though the Bones are found. 

The Bones ( lay they) unto which theſe 
drings are faſten'd at their Extremities, do 
receive a ſufficient Supply of good Nou- 
n{hment ; but notwithſtanding this, the 
Bones are incurvated near that Place where 
theſe Tendinous Strings are ſhorten'd, in 
the ſame Manner as if you ſhould tie a 
Cord to the Stem of a young Tree, which 
would force the Stem when it is growing to 
dend towards that Side where the Cord is 
alten d. 25 

But in my Opinion, Two very conſide- 
able Objections may be made againſt this 
Aſſertion: The Firſt is, That moſt of the 
bones that are equally extended by the 
ings of the Muſcles, are nevertheleſs 
ludject to Incuryations, as may be ſeen in 
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ihe Bone of the Arm, and in the Thigh- 
ne. | | 7 
The Second is, That there are no Tendinous 
Strings which are faſten d to the Two Extre- 
mities of one and the ſame Bone; but they 
are fixed to Two Points of different Bones, 
and take their Paſſage either above or elſe 
on the Side of the Joint; ſo that, according 
to this Suppoſition, all theſe Incurvations 
muſt happen in the Joint, this being the 
Place that is moſt diſpoſed to give War, 
and to extend and elongate it ſelf by t 
Means of theſe Strings: As for Inſtance; 
If a Cord were tied to both Ends of the 
Stem of a Tree, the Tree would be incur- 

vated in the middle Part. ; | 
What they add concerning the Compreſ- 
ſion of the Conduits of the Marrow, and 
that the Bones do grow faſter than the Muſ- 
cles, 1s a falſe Suppoſition, becauſe there are 
Inſtances of Children that have had the 
Palſey for Three Years together, without 
any Incurvation of the Bones: And ſup- 
poſing that the Bones were nouriſhed with- 
out the Muſcles, this would produce only 
an Enchylofis of the Firſt Kind, but not an 
Incurvation of the Bones. | 
They further fay, That becauſe the Ten- 
dons of the Muſcles are always pulling the 
Bones of the Carpus and of the Tarſes, this 
hinders their Growth; ſo that the nutri- 
tious Juice running along the ſmall Bones, 


they are not lengthen'd without produc 


Nodes in thoſe Places where they are ſofteſt. 

This is a falſe Aſſertion, becauſe the Hands 
_ Feet are never affected with this Di. 
eaſe. 5 
The Spine (ſay they) is incurvated in 
the Shape of a Roman 8, which N up- 
on the different Ways of the Faſtenings of 
the Muſcles. The exterior Muſcles, Which 
are placed at the ſuperior Part of the Spine, 
make it convex on the Inſide, and the Muſ- 
cles that are fixed to the interior and infe- 
rior Part of the Spine, as the Pſoas, do 
make it bend outwards ; but this Incurva- 
tion of the Spine like a Roman S does not 
depend on the Application of the Muſcles, 
becauſe the * Vertebrales are much 


ſtronger than their Antagoniſts ; 10_that if 


this Suppoſition were true, pine mult 
be wholly incurvated outwards like a Bow, 
and be convex within, which it is not. 
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Bones; but before we enter upon that Head, 

let us firſt take a View of thoſe Signs that 

attend this Diſeaſe. | = 
About the Time when the Teeth begin 


to appear in Infants that are afflicted with 


this Diſeaſe, all the Parts below the Head 
are very lean, but all the Joints prodigiouſly 


big, their Belly is very thick alſo, as well as 


the Head; the Breaſt is cloſe, and the Sides 
flat, the Sternum ſtands pointed outwards, 
the Bones of the Arm, of the fore-Arm, and 
of the Femur, are incurvated backwards, 
the Bones of the Leg outwards, but the 
Hands and Feet keep always well. The Ex- 
tremities of the Ribs that are conjoin'd with 
the Sternum are large and hollow, as alſo 
their Extremities near the Vertebræ, but theſe 
are not quite ſo big. The interior Surface 
of the Ribs is always wrinkled, the Yertebre 


are very cloſe one upon the other, and the 


Spine is incurvated in the Shape of a Roman 


S. The Of llia are very ſtrait, and ſtand 
more inwards towards the Os Sacrum. All 


the Bones are very ſoft, and if you ſquceze 
them immediately after the Child is dead, 
you will tee the Marrow come out intermix d 


with a little Blood, and if they are kept for 


a long Time, they will grow hard ; but if you 
macerate them for 24 Hours in Water, they 


will be as ſoft again as before. This Sott- 


neſs in the Bone will ſonetimes continue 


when they grow up, tho ſometimes allo 
they become hard. 


After the Death of the Infant, you will 


find the Liver much bigger than it ought 
to be in its natural State. The Spleen is alto 


very large In the Belly you may ſometimes 
{ee tome Water, the Glands of the MMeſente- 


rium, and of the Pancreas, are very much 
twell'd, juſt as they are obſerved in ſcro- 


phulous Diſeaſes. The Lungs are coherent 
to the Pleura, and are beſides this hard, 
Scirrhous, and livid ; the Glands of the 
Mediaſiinum are allo very large, the Heart is 
found, the Brain is the tame, but very large, 
and the Ventricles are ſometimes fill'd with 
Water; the Carotides and the internal Jugu- 
lars are much larger than ordinary. 


f But let us enter upon an Examination of 
the Cauſe of this Dileaſe. 


Bibliotheca Anatomica,- 


Soo that we muſt. endeavour to find out 
another Reaſon for the Incurvation of the 


All the Bones of the Body are naturally 


ſomewhat incurvated, eſpecially outwar 7 


It is to be obſerved, that the Epiphyſes de bt 
augment this Incurvation, becauſe the Bones Wl 
are always apt to be incurvated on that Side 
where they are naturally ſo. Now the 
Bones being always ſoft in this Diſeaſe, by | 
Reaſon they are moiſtened by the Lywha WI 
(whereof we ſhall give you the Ven anon) WY 
and the Humours which contract an Acrimo- El |; 
ny during the Time of the Breeding of Tecth WM it 
in Children; this, joined to the Softneſs oc MM 3} 
the Bones, ſtimulates the Muſcles to draw ME } 
or ſhorten themſelves together without In. 


termiſſion; and the Stronger always pre-. 
vailing over the more Feeble, the Incuryz. Mt a 
tion bends to that Side, and the Weight of WM 3 
the Child, whilſt it is walking, does the te 
more incline the Bones to incurvate towards B 
the Side of their natural Incurvation, which a; 
is always to happen thus in this Diſeaſe. l C 
The Bones of the Arms are never ſo much tr; 
incurvated as the other Bones aree 
(I.) Becauſe their natural Incurvation is WM *. 
not ſo great, their Epiphyſes being not ſo long, WM II 
and conſequently the Muſcles pulling very WM th: 
near alike, this Incurvation can't be very MW ter 
great. „ bei 
(2.) Becauſe Infants don't lay moſt Streſs the 
or Weight upon theſe Parts, but much more WW © 


upon their Thighs and Legs. = 

The Ribs are drawn upwards by the pecto- 
ra] Muſcles, and pulled downwards by the 
Muicles of the lower Venter, and conſequent- 
ly they are flattened, and preſs upon the 
Lungs on both Sides, and the Sternum is by 
the ſame Conſequence thruſt outwards; 
which makes ricketty Children have always 
a ſharp Breaft. nc. 

The Ribs being thus drawn flat together 
force the nutritious Juice that is conveyed 
thither without Intermiſſion into the ſofteſtſ 
Parts; and thus the Extremities which arc 
joined to the Srernum, which are the ſoſtefſ 
are molt ſupplicd with it; asalſo the Endg 
that are conjoined with the Vertebræ, which 
are ſofter, and leſs depreſſed than the middiq 
Part, and fo the Nodes are generated at both 


their Extremitics. N 3 
'Tis to be obſerved, that in the midd - / ; 


Part of any Bone that is affected with an Inf 
PY 


curvation, the Marrow does diſappear, be Rea, 
| ww e. 


caufe the Two Sides of theſe Conduits or 
Tubuli, by drawing cloſe to one another, do 
thruſt the Marrow towards the Two Extre- 
mities of the Bones, juſt as you may ſee in a 
Pen, which if 1t be ſqueezed hard, its Two 
Sides will approach near to one another. In 
the ſame Manner, the middle Part of a Bone 
being ſqueezed together, and its Extremities 
not quite ſo hard as the middle Part, the nu- 
tritious Juice is always thruſt towards the 
Places next to the Joints; and this is the 
Reaſon why they are ſo much tumefied. 


The Incurvation of the Spine is owing to 
the Relaxation of the Muſcnli FVertebrales, 


and to the ill Situation or Poſition that is 
given to the young Children. The beſt Way 
to hold them, is to keep them upright in the 
Back, for when they are Walking they are 
apt not to keep in a ſtrait Line, but to de- 
cline froin one Side to the other, which in- 
troduces an ill Conformation in the Sprne. 

The Offa Pabis and llium are drawn in- 
ward by the Muſcles of the loner Venter. 
The Belly is always big, becauſe the Liver, 

the Spleen, and the Glands of the ſoner Ven- 
ter are very ſoft ; fo that the nutritious Juice 
being gathered there in a great Quantity, 
they are apt to be tumefied. 
The Difficulty therefore of Reſpiration, 
which is to be obſerved in ricketty Chil- 
dren, does owe its Origine to the ſtraitning 
of the Breaſt, which prevents the free Ex- 
tenſion of the Lungs; ſo that thoſe Parti- 
cles of the Blood that are deepeſt entangled 
there being check d in their Motion, this 
produces firſt Obſtructions, and theſe after- 
wards a Tumour, which ſometimes comes 
to a Suppuration, and the enſuing Exulcera- 
tion is the Cauſe that makes them ſtick to 
the Pleura. 

The Head is very big, becauſe the Brain 
being very ſoft, it receives the more Nouriſh- 
ment, and alſo increaſes the Bulk of the 
Skull, that being ſoft alſo. ” 


The Parts that are raiſed and affected in the 
Head are as follow : | 


(..) The Os Frontis, in Two Places; be- 
aute at that Time it is exceeding ſoft,” by 


Reaſon of the Aperture called the Fonta- 
Mia, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Gc. 
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(2.) The Os Occipitis 18 alſo very ſoft, be- 
cauſe at that Time the Sutura Sagittalis and 
Lambdoides are membranous, as well as the 
Fontanella. The Brain being apt to receive 
a great deal of Blood, it conſequently ſepa- 
rates abundance of Spirits, and Children 
leading a ſedentary Life, their Spirits are not 
much employed in the Motions of the other 
Parts, and conſequently are conveyed in a 
greater Quantity to the Organs of the Senſes; 
which is the Reaſon that the ricke tty Chil- 
dren are much more ſenſible for their Age 
than other Children. 35 

The Lympha, which moiſtens, the Bones, 
and vrhich occaſions their being ſo ſoft, con- 
tracts an Acrimony, and corroding the Sur- 
face of the Bone, gives Riſe to what is cal- 
led the Rickets, which proves very dange- 
rous if it be not cured before the Fifth or 
Sixth Year of Age; for the Patient will re- 
main ſickly all his Life-time. Fs 

Poor People's Children are more frequent- 
ly afflicted with this Diſeaſe than others, 
becauſe their Food is of an ill Digeſtion, 
The Children of the richer Sort are ſome- 
times alſo not tree from this Diſeaſe ; and 
here it depends chiefly on the ill Management 
of their Nurſes. 

As for the Cure of this Diſeaſe, you muſt 
always keep the Bodies of ricketty Children 
open, by Means of Clyſters and Purgatives, 
ſuch as are called Hy4ragoges, tuch as the 
Scammom, the Mercuriys dulcis, Proper 
Liniments and Unctions are ot very great 
Uſe in this Diſtemper. You may purge 
the Body with good Succeis with Falap, 
Manna, the Syrup of Cichory, or of Roſes. 
You may order, Diuretick and Sudorifick 
Ptiſanes öf the China, Sal ſaparilla, Cc. Ab- 
ſorbent Powders, ſuch as are qualified to cor- 
rect the Acids. The Chalybeat Wine or In- 
fuſion, Veſiccatories, Cauteries, warm Baths, 
Frictions, and ſeaſonable Exerciſes, are very 
. 
When you obſerve the Nodes to begin to 
grow leſſer, it is requiſne you {hould keep 
the Bones ſteady and firm, and to aſſiſt Na- 
ture by Bandages and other ſuch-Iike Things. 
If the Incurvation is in the Spine, you 
muſt. make Uſe of Stays of Iron, or of 
Whalebones. To keep the Clavicala right, 
you mult make uſe of an Engine made in 
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Form of an Iron Croſs. For the Legs you 


muſt have a Kind of Boats, &c. 


Now let us fee how the Bones are brought 


to their natural Condition and Station again. 


Tis therefore to be obſerved, that the 
Sottnefs of the Bones is owing to the ill 
Diſpoſition of the oſſeous Fibres, and to the 
aqueous and acrimonious Juices that fall up- 
on them. Tis therefore that you mult en- 
deavour to harden the Bones, and to pre- 
veut the acrimonious Juices from acting up- 


on them, by rendering them more folid ; 
which being effected, the nutritious Juice 
beginning to circulate as before, and with 


the ſame Vigour, reſtore the Conduits or 


Pipes to their natural Station and Poſition, 


and conſequently the Bone grows (trait again. 
Sometimes theſe incurvated Bones will not 
come to their natural Straitneſs till the Ele- 


venth or Twelfth Year of Age. 


'Twas requiſite that the Spine ſhould be 
light, firm, and yet pliable ; that ſo it might 
ſerve as a Baſs to the Head, and the chief 
Support of the reſt of the Body. It was re- 
quiſite it ſhould be light, that it might be 
moved with Eaſe. It was to be pliable, 
to qualify it for the different Motions of 
the Body. There are Two Things which 
render it firm and ſtable : 

(1.) The Enlargement of the Ribs of 
each of its Piece, gives it an Aptitude to 
reſt very cloſe upon one another. 


(2.) The ſubtil and glutinous Subſtance pro bending for ob- 
ſervable, that in this Situation of the Spine, 


of the Cartilages which conjoin the Yertebre 
does keep them ſo cloſely united together, 
that this whole Pyramid ſeems to be but 
one entire Bone ; to that all that keeps the 
Spine firm, is no more than a {mall Portion 


of a hard and ſolid Subſtance ; for they are 


covered over only with a yery thin Lemel, 
they being ſpongeous within, which is the 
Reaſon allo that they are not very ſubject to 
Fractures. That which renders 1t pliable, 
is the Compoſition of ſo many Pieces, 
which afford it Liberty to bend on all Sides. 


EY 
Of the Motion of the Spine. 


TH E Motion of the Spine 1s performed 


by different Ways. Tis in Reference 
to the Diverſity of theſe Motions, that its 


Anatomica, 


Bibliotheca 


Pieces of which it conſiſts are diſpoſed and 
tied together in a molt ſurprizing Manner. 


We will firſt of all ſee how it bends for- 


wards. | 


The Vertebræ are conjoined with one ano. 


ther by the Means of a Cartilage, or rather 
of a cartilaginous Ligament, being of that 
Kind which we told you have a Spring, and 
which you may oblerve in the Cavity of the 


Haunch, or in the Articulation of the Tibia 


with the Thigh Bone. 


forward; for which Reaſon it is, that they 
arg very thick in thoſe Places where the 
Spine is moved oftneſt, as in the Loins and 
the Neck. | 


Their Figure ſeems alſo to be very much 


adapted to the Ules they are deſigned for; 


for they are much thicker before than be- 
hind, becauſe the Spine is moved more often 


that Way, There are ſeveral Things that 


contribute towards the bending of the Spine 


forwards, to wit, its natural Incurvation, 


the Weight of the Head ; and theſe Two 
Things alone are ſufficient to procure it: 


But beſides theſe, the Muſcles. of the lower 


Venter mult be conſidered as the Antagoniſts 
of the Muſcles of the Spine; for they ſerve 
inſtead of Supporters to thoſe Muſcles, to 
make the Yertebre of the Loins to bend for- 
wards; for the Vertebræ of the Neck are pro- 
vided with their particular Muſcles, which 
romote their bending forwards. Lis ob- 


the ſpinous Apophyſes may eaſter be broken 
by ſome Blow, and the Body of the Yerte- 
bre may alſo be ſooner diſlocated. 

When the Spine 1s put 1nto this Situation, 
it is reimplaced into its natural Poſition by 
Means of the Muſculi Vertebrales, and by 


the Elaſticity or Spring of the Ligaments, 
which having been put into a Situation con- 
trary to their natural Inclination, are of 
themſelves diſpoſed to reinſtate themſelves 
into their right Poſition. Theſe are the ſame Wi 
| that conjoin the Bodies of the Yertebre, and 
the others being alſo too much extended, do 
alſo endeavour their Reſtitution, to wit, 
thoſe that occupy the Interſtices betwixt the 


ſpinous Apophyſes. 


wards, 


Theſe Cartilages enable the Spine tobend MW 


' Now let us fee how the Spine bends back- of 
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That Interſtice and Diſtance which is be- 
twixt the Spinous Apophyſes aftords Libert 
to the Spine to bend backwards: For whic 
Reaſon it is, that in the Loins theſe Inter- 
vals are much larger than in the Back, 
which being without Motion, their Spines 

are bent one upon another; and all the AA, 


together, do produce this Flexion of the 
Sine, front L 

Now let us ſee alſo how the Spine bends 
towards the Right and the Left Side. 

This Motion does depend upon the mu- 
tual Articulation of the oblique Apophyſes. 
Two Things are remarkable in this Articu- 
lation: | 5 5 

Fir, The Diſpoſition of the Cavities of 
= thcle 4pophyſes, which are flat on the Neck, 
and erty very proper to {lip one 
= ov another. In the Loins, ſome are hol- 
lowed lengthways, others are a little elon- 
gated and flat; notwithſtanding which, they 
have ſufficient Liberty to ſlip one over the 
other. | 
S:condly, Tis further obſervable, that the 
Ligaments of theſe Connexions are concealed. 


Taking this for granted, the Inclination of 


the Spine to the Right Side is made in the 
following Manner: 

As for Inſtance; All the Apophyſes on 
that Side draw cloſe together, and ſlip a lit- 
tle one over the other, till ſuch Time that 
thoſe on the oppoſite Side do move aſunder 
from one another by the Pliableneſs of their 
Ligaments, and the Muſcles that ſerve for 
W tlicir Motion, and are thoſe that paſs from 

| one tranſverſe Apophy/is to an oblique Pro- 
cels, and from an oblique Apophy/is to a 
tanlverſe Proceſs. Es . 

The Spinous Apophyſes are of a different 
length, according as the Animal ſtands in 
Need of a ſtrong Spine, and ſuch a one as is 
little flexible below, the better to bear a 
burthen upon the Back, as the Horſes, 
Mules, and other ſuch-like Animals; or 
elle as they Rand in Need of a Spine that is 
flexible inwards, as the Dromedarics, which 
hre their Backs incurvated inwards. 

In Beaſts of Burthen, the Apsphyſes are 
ay long and very thick from their Birth, 
9that their whole Connexion makes a Kind 
% 1 long extended Body, which is conjoin d 
dale together, which in this Situation makes 
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much more Reſiſtance, and conſequently is 
more adapted to bear a Burthen than it 
could do in any other Poſition. | 

'Tis further to be obſerved, That theſe | 
Apophyſes are very large at their Firſt Begin- 
ning, and that they almoſt touch upon one 
another, and that their Extremities are bent 
downwards; which is the Reaſon that when 


the Back is a little bent by the Weight of 


the Burthen, they do touch and reſt upon 
one anuther, which will not ſuffer them to 
give Way any further, becauſe they then 
make a kind of a Vault or Arch: For which 
Reaſon it is, that the Carriers are ſure to 
chooſe ſuch Horſes for their Carriages as 
have high Backs. The Apophyſes do form 
a long Ridge as 1t were, 285 does not a 
little encreaſe the Strength of the Muſcles, 
which are faſten d to their Extremities. 

In thoſe Animals that have deep hollow 
Backs, theſe Spinous Apophyſes are very ſhort, 
which does Rotate their Incurvation in- 
wards, becauſe the Muſcles and Ligaments, 
which reach from one Spine to the other, 
do not ſuffer any conſiderable Elongation 
upon ſuch- like Occaſions. 
The Thickneſs of the Cartilages which 
conjoin the Vertebræ together, and the 


Pliableneſs of the Ligaments of the Apophy- 


ſes, which ſerve to encreaſe this Flexion in- 
wards, as alſo the Joints of the Legs and of 
the Thighs, which are very looſe, do give 
full Liberty to thoſe Parts to make very 
acute Angles. ; 

'Tis a great Queſtion among ſome, How 
it happens that the Spinal Marrow does not 
ſuffer a Compreſſion in the different Mo- 
tions of the Spine? To anſwer this Que- 
{tion it is to be obſerved, that the different 
Pieces that compote the Spine being very 
thort, the Flexion of each of them mult of. 
Neceſſity be but very ſmall ; that is as much 
as to ſay, to what Side ſoever they incline, 
they do form very large Angles; and con- 
ſidering that the Cavity is very large, and 
proportionable to the Bulk of the Marrow 
which is contained within it, that finall 
Flexion that is made there is not capable 
either to hurt, or ſo much as to ſtreighten 
the Spinal Marrow, which remains always 
untouched, and at full Liberty in the Mid- 
dle of its own Channel, notwithſtanding all 
the Motions that are made by the Yertebre. 
| M m i m 2 Betore 
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Bibliotheca 
Before we proceed to give you an Account 
of the other Diſtempers of the Bones, we 
myſt beforchand ſay ſomething here concer- 
by Signs by which you may diftin- 
heir good and 11] Conſtitutions. © 


ming t. 
*Fhe good Conſtitution of a Bone is in 


the Colour of its Surface, and in its Con- 
ſiſtency. The better to diſlinguiſh their 
Cdlours, the Bone may be reduced under 
Three different Kinds. 

The Firſt Kind are thoſe Bones which are 


altogether ſolid, as the Tecth, the ſmall 


Bones of Hearing: Theſe are exceeding 
white. „„ ; 
Ol the Second Sort are thoſe Bones that 
are very ſpongy, full of Marrow, and 
interſpersd with abundance of Veſſels; 
ſuch are the Ribs, the Clavicles, the Extre- 
mities of the great Bones: Theſe are of a 
darker white, inclining a little to tlie red; 
and according as the Lamel that covers the 
ſpongy Contexture of the Bone is leſs or 
more thin, and according as it has a greater 
or leſſer Number of Veſſels paſſing through 
it, it inclines leſs or anore to a red Colour. 

Of the Third Kind are thoſe Bones that 
are partly hollow. and partly tolid ; as may 
be obſerved in the Middle of the Thigh- 
Bone, and the Bone of the Arm, the Co- 
Jour of which is a Mixture of both.“ 

Tis allo to be obſerved, That this Colour 
does vary according to the different Ages of 


the Pertons ; for the Bones of Infants are 


much more inclining to a Red than1n adult 
Perſons : The Reaſon is, becauſe the Bones 
in Infants are interſperſed with a great 
Number of Veſſcle, which are dried up, 


and difappear in adult People, becaute 


as the oſſeous Fibres grow bigger, they 


ftreighten the Veſſels to ſuch a Degree, that 
being no longer in a Condition to perform 
their Functions in their Channels, which 
makes them to diſappear by Degrees. 

The Surface of the Bones is naturally 
flick and ſmooth. 
hard and ſolid Confiſtency ſheus their good 
Conſtitution; and the Sound, if you ſtrike 
upon them, is either lets or more clear, ac- 
cording as the Bone which you ſtrike againſt 
is either leſs or more ſolid. 

From what has been ſaid it is manifeſt, 
that we may judge of the good or ill Con- 
tinution of the Bones by the different 


Anatomica, 


or elſe by the Impreſſions made by the puru- 


In moſt of them their 


* 


Changes of theſe Three Things, to wit hu 
the Sh, by the Touch, ns. b kleid, 
As for Inſtance; a hard and ſolid Bone will 
give x ſtrong Sdun ce. 5ke 1 
You may imagine an Alteration in the 
Bones, when you obſerve them to turn 
white and more dry, and without that dewy 
Subſtance upon their Surface, which was in- 
tended by Nature for their Humectation. 
This white Colour does diminiſh by De-- 
grees, and from a perfect white depenerates 
into a livid Colour at firſt, and at laſt turns 
quite black. | Le e 
This Alteration 1n the Colour does hap- 
pen likewiſe to all the other ſolid Parts: 
As for Inſtance ; to the Skin. The yellow 
and black Colour are only ſuperficial, which 
ſeems to intimate, that they are occaſioned - 
chiefly by the immediate contact of the Air, 


Wa 
bor! 
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w 
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tent Matter, or the Application of Medi- 
cines. Sometimes the Bones will exfoliate WAY ©: 
alſo without turning black beforehand. 4 11 
The Bones may be diſtinguiſh'd by their A 
Surface; if a Bone, the Surtace whereof is Wi a) 
naturally ſmooth, is unequal and rugged; WR 
if a Probe will enter into it, as in the Ca- 
ries, or in a Wormeaten Bone; for this thews 
you, that it has ſuffered an Alteration. 
When we ſpeak of the Wounds of the 
Bones, you cannot underſtand any Thing 
elſe by it, than an Inciſion made in the 
Bone, either by ſome ſharp-edged or ſharp- Ml 
pointed Inſtruments. 5 . 
We alſo ſometimes ſay, that a Bone has Wi 
ſuffered a Contuſion, when the Fibres have We 
been diſcompoſed by ſome foreign Body. 


wit] 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the Cliquetis of the Bones. 


HE Cliquetrs of the Bones, or that Noiſq 
1 we ſometimes hear in the Motion oo 
the Members, is occaſioned by a Dryneſs i 
the Joints, cauſed by the Loſs of that liquie 
Subttance which moiſtens them, Thus 1 
happens ſomctimes to, thoſe that are afflicteq; | 
with the French Diſeate, who do hear 
Noiſe in their Knees when they are Wal 
ing, which Noiſe is occaſioned by the COl 
lifion of the Bones with theLgiments. 1 5 
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this Noiſe may be occaſioned alſo by a 
n ſtrong Extenſion of the Ligaments and 
endons that incircle the Joint, which 
ing hard againſt the Air, produce this 


oi. 


e Explanation of the Figures re- 
preſented in this Plate. 


0 ure I. ſhews the ſeveral Inſtruments 
ied in curing FraFures of the Skull, 
Ge. from Scultetus, 


. A Two. edged Knife, cal ld by Cel ſus 
aba, made uſe of for cutting croſs- 
aps or triangular Wounds in the Head, 
sor making the Operation call'd the Para- 
ane ſis. - * ; 
= i. A Scraping-Knife, or proper In- 
wbument to cut the Skin of the Head 
dite down to the Bone. 
el. Part of the Trepan, now call'd 
ble Conn, made of the belt Steel, hollow, 
nich Four Wings, and Teeth like a Saw, 
= which runs round the Mouth of the 
= ound, and is to be fixed to the Turner. 
, v. Other Sorts of the ſame Inſtru- 


ment, 


ald the Vertibulum, or the Turner. 
= Vii. An Inſtrument compos'd of a 
EY <crapcr and a Lenticular on each End. 
= Vi. A Lenticular only. 
IR. A crooked Silver Plate, to raiſe up 
BY tic Depreſſion of the Skull in a Fracture. 
TY x. An Inſtrument to be applied when 
BY the Dara Mater is depreſs d, Io that the 
purulent Matter occaſion'd by the Trepan, 
and collected betwixt the Canium and the 
LY Membranes, may be diſcharged. 
= Xx]. A Leaden Hammer, 


o | ear II. ſome other Inſtruments for 
be ſame Purpoſe as aforeſaid. 
Cimlet. 


bones. 
1. VIII. The Triploid Elevator, from ha- 


6 2 . 9 1 Se 
Medica, Chirurgica, Ot. 


; UW Vi. The other Part of the Frepan, 


| I. The Triploid Terebellum, or Triple- 
5 II. A Crow to raiſe up the depreſſed 


ring Three Feet to [ſtand upon. A, re- 


preſents the Terebra, er Screw-Gimet ; 
B, the Handle, or Crow; C, the Fixing 
on of the Gimlet. Fo 


N* IV. A Leaver, only uſed im the larger 


Depreſſions of the Skull. 
Figure III. Of Saws, Scrapers, Cc. 


Ne I, II. are Two right Saws, for ma⸗ = 


king ſmooth any jagged Parts. 
Ne III. A Bolton Alder | 
Noe IV, V, VI. are hollow Scrapers, but 
made like a Half- Moon. jo 
Ne VII. A ſharp-pointcd Scraper. 
Ne VIII. Alogether plain | 
Ne IX, X. Scrapers for a carious Bone, 


which a Surgeon. ought always to have 


ready by him. 


Figure IV. The Manner of treating 


Fractures and Luxations. 


A. A Bottle of ſharp Wine. 

B. One fill'd with Oil of Roſes. 

C, C, CG. Three Eggs. 

Ms Beating of Whites of Eggs in a 

iſh. 

E, F. Two Rollers. 

G. A Roller with Two Heads. . 

H. The moiſtening of the Rollers in ſome 
proper Liquid. | ; 

J. A Bandage 
the Liquor preſs'd out. 

K. Splints even at both Ends. | 

E. Cords or Binding to tie down the 
Splints. 


N? l. ſhews how Hippocrates taught, while 


the Leg was extended. by Two Alliſtants, 
to roll the Bandage towards the Right 
Hand, E, about the aſtected Part, then to 
go back again till you have covered a 
cood Part of the Leg, with Four, Five, 


or more Rounds. 5 | 
Ne H. teaches us how to wind the Second 


Roller, F, which 1s twice as long as the 
Firſt, juſt the contrary Way. 


Ne III. explains the Manner of applying 


the double Bandage, J, lengthways about 
the Fracture, ſo that betwixt one and the 
other there may be a Finger's Breadth Di- 
ſtance; as you may {ce by the Letters G, G. 
N® IV. informs us how to apply the Sphnts 


after the Fear of the Inflammation is erer 
2 


four times doubled, with 
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and how to faſten the Binding or Cor- 
dage, as at L. 


Figure V. Of rai/ing the Depreſſzons 
of the Skull, and other Things ne- 
ceſſary to be performed in the Fra- 
ctures of the Cranium. 


No 1. ſhews a Depreſſion of the Skull, when 
by Reaſon of the Streightneſs of the 
Crack, you cannot raiſe it with the Crow. 

N® II. The Triploid Elevator. 

No III, IV, V. ſhew the Uſe of the Forceps, 
with which tlie little Bones are partly cut 
aſunder, and partly broke off, ſo that 

8 may not prick the Membranes of the 

rain. 

Ne VI The Cutting off a ſmall Bone 
with the Forceps. 

Ne VII.“ The deprefs'd Skull rais'd by Pa- 

raus Leaver or Elevator. 

Ne VII. If the Chirurgeon hath not the 
aboveſaid Inſtrument at Hand, he may 
ſafely break the Bone off with this here 

deſcribed. FT 

Ne IX. The Dividing the Interſtices of the 
Foramen with a little Saw. | 

Ne X. The Interſtice of the Foramen being 
out, you may raiſe the Cranium with this 

Kind of Inſtrument. | 


FIGURE VI. 

Ne. I ſhews a Fracture of the Os Femorn, 
extended by Cards, where it cannot be 
done by the Hands only. - 
Ne II, & III. ſhew the Poſition of the Mem- 
ber, and placing of the Arm or the Foot, 
ſo far as neceſſary in the Extenſion, Coap- 
tation, Deligation, and Poſture of the 

Part in a Fracture or Luxation. 


Of Luxations and Diſlocations. Ta- 

Len out of Mſonſieur Le Clerk, Phy- 
ſician in Ordinary to the French 
King, his Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes 
of the Bones. 


THE Luxations are by ſome miſtaken 

for ſuch Diſeaſes of the Bones as are to 
be managed or cured without much Diffi- 
culty; but without any ſuſficient Reaſon; 
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for he that pretends to manage D iſlocatio 


as they ought to be done, muſt be well jou! 
quainted with the. Structure of the affeg Mili, is 
Part, without which, he may eaſily mi 102 . to 
a Separation for a Luxation, and a Cont IS for Con 
ſion for a Fracture. be! 

There are Three Sorts of offeous Part From 
which may be ſeparated in the Bodies of e 12 © 
Anima: 203 17-9151 | 8 mthole 

The Firſt are thoſe that are in erained , 


indentated one over the other, without a 
Motion, as are the Pieces that compoſe il 
Cranium; but this Separation can happa 
only in Infants, where the ſmall Teeth Wit 
the Sutures are as yet very tender and fern 
ble, as is obſervable in the Hydroctphalus. iſt 
In adult Perſons, this Diſeaſe may be off 
caſioned by ſome Fracture made either ven 
near the Suture, or made acroſs it: And 
is evident both by the Structure and fru 
Connexion of the Sutures, that this Separa 
tion cannot be produced in Adults by au 
other Cauſe. What has deceived abundan d 
of People in this Regard is, That à fende 
Quantity of a Seroſity, which is coagulateꝗ 
at the Sutures, enters the Aponenroſis of ti 
Auſculi Frontales and Orciphtales, as alto thi 
Pericranium, and the Skull it felf, which 
produces a Tumour, which by thoſe tha, 
are not fully acquainted with theſe Parts 
is miſtaken for a Separation of the Suture 
in the violent Pains of the Head; lt 
The Second Sort of Luxations are thoſd the 


that happen to thoſe Parts that are united ng 
by Means of Cartilages ; ſuch as the OP exe 
bis, the Bodies of the Vertebræ, &c. Ii i 
very well known, that in the Luxations o re, 
the Foot, the Perone and the Tibia will (ut Unat1 
fer a Separation, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter Wl !ic! 
This Separation is called a Diaſfaſis by Au to 
ma.” | | 1 le Sc; 

The Third Sort is, when the Heads and bur 
Prominencies of thoſe Parts that have an ki 
Articulation without Motion within certain G 
Cavities are diſlocated ; and tis of this last i 
Kind that we mult underſtand the Authors Mem 
when they ſpeak of the Diſlocations of the em 
— 38 u 

The Luxations are either Compleat or Ju- I It 
C ompleat . ß Fe EY wh 

The Fir, or Compleat Luxation, is when a ny 
Bone is quite tlip'd out or diſplaced out ot 5 5 


its Cavity. Tel 


The Second, or Incompleat, is when a Bone, 


3s ou 77 . Fra | | 1 * 
* | is flip'd into a Place where it ought 
> af tO be : As for Inſtance ; when the exte- 
ir (0045/4 of the Thigh-Bone does flip in- 


de interior Cavity of the Leg. 


hoc Bones that are articulated by an Ar- 
, or at leaſt not unleſs they proceed 


ompleat Luxations muſt happen in thoſe 
es that are articulated by a Ginglymus ; 
WS. xc (hall have Occaſion to ſhew hereafter. 
boch the Compleat and Incompleat Luxations 
be ſubdivided into Sin ple or Complicate; 
is to ſay, that the laſt of theſe Two is 
nd either with a Wound or with a 
ture. VVV 
be Cauſes of Luxations a re either inter- 
or eternal. 1 5 M 
be external are manifeſt, of which the 
or Patient is too ſenfible to his Colt ; for 


Wy not manifeſt, or at leaſt not till they 
discovered by the ill Effects they pro- 


axation, it muſt of Neceſſity happen, 
Wit the Head is thruſt backwards out of its 
le, and conſequently it mult undergo a 
= tion. hpi | 
bheſe Sorts of Luxations frequently hap- 
WJ to thoſe People that are affected with 
1:4 Gout, or with the Ahumati ſin, 
F llluxions, Palfies, and the Scurvey ; as 
WY ivife to thoſe that lie in moiſt and mar- 
= Grounds. Sometimes this Luxation is 
Wo the Conſequence of ſome very long 
Iemper. | 

ometimes it happens, that the Bone is 
a quite diſplaced ont of its Cavity, and 
len it is called an Incompleat Luxation, or a 
kation of the Joint: But generally 
Taking, it flips quite out of its Cavity, 
nd {cttles it ſelf near it, and then it muſt 
Kcmprehended under a compleat Luxation. 
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Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 
gh not quite diſlocated out of its Ca- 
from whence it is manifeſt, That there 


no compleat Luxations but what happen 


en ſome internal Cauſe ; and that all the 


Theſe Diſlocations are very difficult to be 


reduced, and ſtill more difficult to be cured; 


for you muſt take Care not only to diſpet/ 


the Matter that has fill'd up the Cavity of 


the Joint, which is very viſcous, glutinous, 
and ſometimes indurated; but alſo you 
muſt reftore to the Ligaments their Elaſtici- 
ty and natural Tenſion. e 

Thoſe that are rightly acquainted with 
and well confider the Structure of theſe Parts, 


will eaſily be convinced of the Danger of. 


them: Nevertheleſs, when they are freſh, 
their Cure mult be attempted by the follow - 
ing Remed ies 1 32 | 
If the Matter is coagulated in the Nature 
of a Plaiſter, the internal Remedies are the 
beſt ; and among thele, all ſuch as mortify 
the coagulated Acid; ſuch are the ſharp vo- 
latile Salts, which will prevent ſuch Sorts 
of Coagulations. All the yolatile Remedies 
drawn from the Tartar are the moſt proper 
in ſuch-like Caſes. 

To diſpel the glutinous Matter, you may 
with good Succeſs make Uſe of the ſame 


| Remedies that are prepared againſt the Eu- 


chyloſis; and among others, a Cataplaſin 
made with Earthworms, Sal-Armoniac, and 
Lime; but take Care you let it be cooled 
a little before you apply it. | 

In order to ſtrengthen the Ligaments, you 


. muſt take Care to keep the Part after its Re- 


duction ſteady, by the Means of proper 
Bandages. You muſt order your Patient 
univerſal internal Sudorificks, and ſuch Re- 
medies as are appropriated to the Nerves; 
and ſuch as do abound with oleaginous 
volatile Salts, ſuch as may be prepared our 
of the Saſſafras, the Sal ſaparilla, the Sal- 
Armoniac : Aromatick Wines and warm Ba- 
things are alſo proficuous in this Caſe. 

The Difficulties we meet with in the 
Cure of the Luxations that owe their Ori- 
gin to an internal Cauſe, do depend on ſe- 
verat Things. 1 

Firſt, The compleat Luxations of the 
Bones articulated by a Ginglymus : Thoſe 
that are of an old Standing and complicated 
are the moſt difficult of all. Tis eafie to- 
conceive, that a Bone which is quite put 
out of its Place or Cavity, is more hard to- 
be reduced than one that is not above halt 
Out. 0 

After a Bone has remained a conſiderable 
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Time out of its Cavity, this Cavity is filld 
with a gelatinous Matter, which coagulating 
there, Linders the Bone from re-entring in- 
to its natural--Poſition or Place. Add to 
this, that after the Tendons have been for a 
conſiderable Time detained in the ſame Si- 
tuation, they are apt to be indurated to 
ſuch a Degree, as not to be able afterwards 
to be ſubſervient to the Extenſion of the 
Part; and the Ligaments alſo which have 
ſuffered a Relaxation, will acquire a Diſ- 
poſition of maintaining themſelves in the 
ſame Condition. 5 
Tis eaſie to be imagined, that there is 
much more Difficulty in making that Ex- 
tenſion which is requiſite for the Reduction 
of the Luxation, when there is a Fracture 
and a Wound, than when there is no ſuch 
Thing; eſpecially if the Fracture happens 
to be near the Joint: In ſuch a Caſe as this 
you mult endeayour the Reduction of the 
diſlocated Bone before you go about the 
Cure of the Fracture. | 
.« Szcondly, The Luxations attended with 
_grcat Inflammations, Tumours, Echymoſes, 
Sc. are ſtill more difficult to be managed; 
and. oftentimes theſe Symptoms are ſo ur- 


gent, that you are obliged to appeaſe or 


abate their Violence before you attempt the 
 Reducheſ,.-:: qt 
There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other 
Things which contribute towards rendring 
the Reduction of the Bones into their Ca- 
vities exceeding difficult. 

The principal among theſe may be redu- 
ced under Three Heads, to wit, the Structure 


of the Joint, the Contexture and Conſiſtence 


of the Ligaments, and the Strength and 
f x the Muſcles that ſurround the 
Joint. . 
Io give you a right Idea of the Nature of 
theſe Difficulties, and in which they conſiſt, 
1 will repreſent them to you in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to have a peculiar Regard to theſe 
Three Things in each Luxation; from 
+whence it will be evident, not only why 
tome Bones are more apt and inclinable to 
Luxations than others, but alio, why one 
and the ſame Bone will ſuffer a Luxation 
rather, and with more Facility, on one Side 
chan the other; as allo will ſhew you what 
Figure the Part will be of after it is diſlo- 
-catcd. 
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In Reference to the Structure of th h 5 
in general, the Articulations made 1, 
Ginglymus, as they do not eaſily ſuffer WM 


* 


Luxation, ſo on the other Han =_— 
more hard to be refuted ths NR an. 
lated by an Arthrodia; and amon 5 = 
Iwo, whether by Arthrodia or Gi I —_ 
"thoſe which have flat and ſuperficial Pro, = 
nencies and Cavities are moſt ſubjec —_ 
Luxations ; but at the ſame Time of , 
eaſieſt to be reduced; as, among 11 5 Del 
may be obſerved in the Luxations of i yl 
-Humerns, and of the Fingers. "* 
25 Hence it is evident alſo, That the | 4 fret 
tions made by Art hrodia, or the Exarthroe, off Side 
altogether compleat; and that thoſe that . mM 
articulated by Sh, may be cither e ju 
-pleat or incompleat. ee 
In Reſpect to the Ligaments, the ma Dor 
there are of theſe in a Joint, and the 7 
firm and compact their Contexture i, bret 
leſs they are ſubject to Luxations; but Jra 
the ſame Time the more Difficulty you = = F 
meet with in their Reduction; as may G0 
ſeen in the Articulation of the Leg with ti Ech 
Thigh- Bone, and in that of the Cubic wi or 
the Arm. rn 
In Reſpect to the Muſcles, the more thi rg 
are in Number, the ſtronger and more (ol 8 
cible they are in their Actions, as in thi the 
Thigh and Arm, and the more difficult . 5 
Reduction of the Luxation will prove, Will E 
cauſe they reſiſt very ſtrongly the Extenſiq the 
that muſt of Neceſſity be made in the P Pr 
that is diſlocated. | | = Ui 
Now let us take a View of ſome Inſta e ©" 
ces of the different Sorts of Luxations WM IN 
each Kind of the Articulations ; and wil the | 
will begin with thoſe of the Arm, the Al 1 
ticulation of which is one of the chief © 
throdia's that are in the humane Body. n 
Firſt, it cannot ſuffer a Luxation on mrs 
ſuperior Part without a Fracture of thi * 
Apophyſes, the Acromion, and the Coracoidagyih . 
ſo that here there are only Three Sorts my 
Luxations, to wit, below, backwards, a8 7 60 
forwards. Among theſe Three, that wbig = 
is eaſieſt made, and happens moſt frequent ic 
is that below, as is manifelt from WW , 
Structure of the Joint, and from the DilpM IL 
ſition of the Muicles. _ 4 oy \ 
On the fore Part the Belly of the 4 3 


Is Biceps, which comes from the 112 s 


— 


Coracoides, and E ſtrengthen d by the Cor aco- 
irachialis, oppoſes it; and the back Part, 


Jong: But there is nothing that makes 
any Reſiſtance below. On the cont: 
the continual Efforts of the Muſculus Del. 
zoides do puſh back the Head of the Arm. 
The Signs of this Kind of Luxation are: 
Firſt, The Muſcles that are on the oppo- 
ſite Side where the Luxation is, to wit, the 
Deltnides, the Coracobrac hialis, and the Infra- 
ſeinatus, are beat more than ordinary in- 


tremities of the Arm jet out towards the 
side that is oppoſite to the Luxation; ſo 
that the Cubit muſt be raiſed upwards. 

Secondliy, The Muſcles that are moſt re- 


Dor ſalis. | 65 


preſſed, are the Dentatus Major and the In- 
V SS TT LY 00 5 
Puurthly, The Blood-Veſſels and the Nerves 
do ſuffer a Compreſſion, which cauſes an 
Echimoſis, and Swelling of the Part. 


Originations of the Muſculi Deltoides and 
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the Coracoides, appear to be pointed. 
Seventhly, The Joint appears to be flat. 
Eighthly, Becauſe the Arm is fallen into 
the Cavity of -the Armpits, there muſt ap- 
pear a Tumour there. N 
than that on the other Side. 5 
In the Luxation which is made forwards, 
the Head of the Bone of the Arm does ſlip 


backwards, and the moſt relaxed, the Major 
tremity of the Arm is drawn backwards. 


Head of the Bone, which thrufls it forwards; 
— is the Reaſon that the Cubit is a little 
ent. 8 


the Veſſels, and Nerves, ſuffer a Compreſ- 
lon, which occaſions a Tumour and Pain 
on that Part of the Shoulder. 


Metfica)"Chininghta,"&e. == 
- -Fourthly, In this, as well as all the others, 
the Firſt of the Extenſores Cubiti, calld the 


wards : Whence it 18,” that the interior Ex- 


Jaxed, are the Major Rotundus and the Major 
Thirdly, The Muſcles that are moſt de- 


Fifrhly, The Patient feels a Pain at the 


Cracobrachiales, and under the Armpits. 
Sixthly, The Apophyſes, the Acromion, and 


Ninthly, The Arm on that Side is longer 


into a vacant Place under the Muſcul us 
Pectoralzs, which is full of Glands and Fat. 

In this Luxation tlie Muſcles that are 
mot tenſe are thoſe that draw the Arm 
Pectoralis : Whence it follows, that the Ex- 


Secondly, The Biceps is extended by the 


Thirdly, The Muſculus Peftoralis "Adm, 


the Apophyſes, the Acromion, and the Cora- 
coides,” are pointed; the Joint appears hol- 


low; there is a Tumour on that Part where 


the Luxation 'is, as well as on the Side of 
i + SL 5 „ 
In the Luxation which is made backward, 
the Head of the Bone of the Arm is placed 
under the Shoulder, underneath its Spine. 
The Figure of the Part is ſuch, that the infe- 
rior Extremity of the Arm does advance upon 
the fore Part of the Breaſt, becauſe the Muſ- 
eles that draw the Arm forward, to wit, 
the Major Pectoralis and the Coracobrachiatis, 
are moſt bent. | 

Secondly, The Cubit remains extended, 
becauſe its Extenſor is thruſt backwards by 


the Head of the Bone. 


Thirdly, The Mulcles that appear moſt re- 
laxed, are thoſe that draw the Arm down 
and backwards. 


Fourthly, There is 2 Hollowneſs in the 


Joint, a Tumour under the Spine of the 


Shoulder, and a Pain on the anterior and 
{ſuperior Part of the Breaſt. | = 
Now let us enter upon an Examination 
alſo of the Luxations of the Thigh-Bone 
with the Hip- Bones. | 
Suppoſing the Cavity of the Hip- Bone to 
be divided in its Middle by a vertical 
Section, and then we may ſee, that that half 
Part which is neareſt to the Leg is deeper, 
and its Edges are higher; but that the other 
is ſuperficial only, and has a Furrow: 
Hence it is evident, that' when the Head of 


the Bone is forced to quit its natural Sta- 


tion, it will rather fall on that Side than 


towards the other, whether it be forced 


above or below: And it 1s evident alto, 


that the Luxations below are more common, 


by Reaſon of the Furrow which is in that 
Part of the Cavity. . | 

We muſt very well obſerve the Situation 
as well as the Nature of the Ligament, 
which docs hold the Head of the Thigh- 
Bone into the Cavity of the Os Ihium, tor 
it is of a cartilaginous Nature, and it has a 
Spring, which naturally requires to be 
orten d. 


'Tis apparent from thence, that the Thigl- 


Bone cannot abandon its Place, unleſs when 


this Spring is entended beyond its natural 


Inclination, or elſe when it is broken aſunder. 
Nnnn It 
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that Side than on the other. 


Effort or Motion, or it may, be weakened by 
tome Foreign Humour, as it happens in 
moſt of the Luxations that proceed from in- 
ternal Cauſes, I ſay, in moſt, becauſe the 
Cavity may be filled with ſome extraneous 
Matter that is very viſcous and thick, and 


It may be frctch'd.out by ſome ver Aiken 
be y 
h 


by thruſting the Head of the Bone back, ex- 
tend it beyond its natural Poſition. We may 


alſo fee by this, that thoſe Luxations where 
the Ligament has the greateſt. Share, are the 
fame that are backwards, it being one of the 
Cauſes that produces them, and that in the 
Luxations below it has the leaſt Share. 


Taking this for granted, I lay, that the 
Luxation of the Thigh Bone may be made 


either forwards or backwards, and that as 
well above as below. 15 

We have given vou the Reaſon before, 
why among the Luxations that are made 
forward, thoſe below 'are moſt frequent; 
and we are going to ſhew you why thoſe 
that are made backwards don't happen ſo 


often. 


(I.) The Head deſcends under the oval 
Hole; whence it is that the Leg is longer on 


-(2.) The Muſcles that are moſt extended 
are the, Quadrigemini; hence it 1s that the 


Thigh is drawn upwards, that it Rands at 


+ Diſtance from the other, and that the Knee 


and the Feet turn outwards, but the Heels 


nad. ra: ct. TH 8 
68.) The Muſcles that are molt preſſing are 

the Obturatores, and the moſt relaxed the 

Triceps and the Pectineus. 1 


(4. The large Veſſels which paſs into the 


interior Part of the Thigh ſuffer a Compreſ- 
ion, which cauſes an Oedematuous Tumor 
and other Swellings in the Parts below it. 


6.) You may perceive a Tumor on the 


Side of the Manly Bag, and a Depreſſion 
on the Part of the Cavity where the Luxa- 
lion is. 

(6.) The Leg is flat. 

(7.) You feel a Pain in the Leg. 

In thoſe Luxations that are made above 
you can't bend the Thigh forwards, the 
Head of the Bone does bear upon the Pabes, 
that Thigh which is dillocated ſtands at a 
Diſtance from the other, the Knee and the 
Feet are turned outwards, becauſe the 1uſ- 
culi Tibiales and the Quadrigemini are very 
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Side is, Attex than 


* 


tenſe; the Leg n th 
on. IO th PR ne 
upon the large Veſſels; and upon the ſper- 
matick Veſſels, which produces œdematous 
Tumors and Swelling, of the Scromm and of 
the Ke there is, a Depreſlon in th | 
oint, a Tumour e the Knee, and the 
Leg is fomewhat ſhrunk, the Patient feelz 


* + * 


a Pain at the, Knee and the Leg, he cant 
bend ie Thigh, nor put his Pet upon | 
the Ground, unleſs it be upon his Toes, | 
As fox the Luxation backwards; in that 
which is made below, the Bone bares to- 
wards. the lower Part of. the Feſſe, to- 
Leg is on that Side a little longer, or very 
near of the, ſame, Lengtd with the other: 
The Muſcles that are extended are the Tri. 
ceps and the Pectinaus, which is the Reaſon 8 
why the Thigh draws near unto the other, 
the Knee and the Feet do turn inwards, and 
the Heels outwards. The Muſcles that draw 
the Thigh outwards, are molt relaxed, the 
Sciatick Nerve ſuffers a Compreſſion, which 
occaſions a Swelling. There is a Tumour 
on the lower Part. of the Leg, a Depreſſion 
upon the Place of the Cavity of the Jcham, 
the Leg is ſhrunk, and as it were thruſt up- 
Tang and the Patient cant extend bis 
w the Luxation above of the ſame Side, 
the Head does paſs over the higheſt and lar- 
gelt Fart of the Cavity. ; that is as much a 
tO 1a 7 1111111 £1620 
| The Leg on that Side is ſomething ſhorter 
than the other, which is the Reaſon that the 
Patient can't ſet his Heel to the Ground, but 
only hisToes ; the Knee and the Foot do tun 
a little more inwards, and the Patient cant 
bend lis Ig... er nn! 
There is a Tumour on that Part wherethe | 
Head of the Bone does pals, and a Depreſſion 
upon the Joint. Tis very well worth our 
Obſervation, that the Authors have given 
to each 1 four Kinds of Luxations their | 
eculiar Names roads | 
: They have called the Firſt Sort of Lum | 


1 


tion, which is made forward and below, the 


Internal. = 
The Second Sort, which is made forwards | 
and above, they have called the Anterior 


Luxation. 
Uno 
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Unto the Third, which is madebackwaids 
and below, they have given the Name vf 
15 External Luxatzon:; and unto the Fore, 
-which is made backwards and above, the 
Poſterior Luxation. 12 113338 IH 
But theſe Denominations being ſuch as 
don't very well explain the Nature of tbeſe 
different Species of the Luxations, we did 
not think fit to make uſe of them here. 
Tis now Time we ſhould proceed alſo to 
the Luxations of the Bones that are articula- 
ted by a Ginghymus; but before we enter up- 
on an Examination of them, it will be re- 
quiſite to put you in Mind, that the Luxa- 
tions of the Ginghymus are either Compleat, or 
lncompleat; as allo, concerning the Structure 
of the Ginglymus, and how many different 
Kinds / there are of them. 
Let us begin with the Articulation of the 
Cubit with the Arm and its Ligaments. 
The Cubit may ſuffer a Luxation in Four 
different Ways, to wit, forward, backward, 
and on both Sides, to wit, inward and out- 
ward: The Iwo firſt are always compleat 
Luxations, and the Two others incompleat; 
but the /ncompleat are thoſe that happen more 
frequently than the others. 5 
The Cubit undergoes a Luxation forward, 
when by a very violent Flexion the Olecranon 
{lips within the anterior Part of the Arm. 
The Cubit ſuffers a Luxation backwards, 
when, by a violent Extenſion, the exterior 
Prominency of the Cubit does flip into the 
poſterior Cavity of the Arm. In this Luxa- 
tion the Cubit 18 forced to remain extended, 
and the. Muſculi Flexores are more bent. 
The Luxations of the Cubit that are made 
lideways inward, are either Compleat or In- 
opleat : We will begin with the Incormpleat, 
woogy theſe are more frequent than the o- 
„ | | 
The incompleat Luxation of the Cubic 
called the Internal, becauſe the ſuperior Ex- 
tremity of the Cubit does {lip towards the 
interior Condylis of the Arm, is diſcovered 
by a Tumour that ſtretches to the interior 
(ondylus. One aof theſe ſlips under the Con- 
Hlus externus of the Arm, and the inferior 
Extremitics of the Cubit and the Wriſt are 
thruſt outwards for the ame Reaſon as has 
been mentioned before, to wit, that tho' there 
5 no Muſcle that is oppoſite to this Luxa- 
uon, nevertheleſs the Flexores and Extenſores 


635 
being nowein an oblique Direction, endea- 
vour to put themſelves in a ſtraft Line; 
which they dd with the moſt Facility by 
turning the Part on that Side. 


4 
Oo 


That incompleat Luxation of the Coli 


which is called the External, is directly cou- 
trary to the preceding. | 


The compleat Luxations of the Cubit 


ſide ways, either inward or outward, do liap- 
pen when the Cubit is entirely thruſt out 
of the Joint on one or other of theſe Sides. 
The inward Luxation happens very ſel- 
dom, and at tlie moſt can be no more than 
an incompleat one, becauſe the interior Con- 
dylus of the Arm ſends fortli a conſiderable 
Production, which keeps the Cubitus and 
the Kadius in its Poſition. 

But whether this compleat Luxation is 
made inward or outward, the Cubit or El- 
bow is always extended in a ſtraft Line. The 
ſuperior Part is thruſt very often over the 
fore Part of the Arm, or over the poſterior; 
but very ſeldom over the Side, which is the 
Reaſon that theſe Luxations are oſten 
miſtaken for one of thoſe that are made for- 
ward or backward. | 

To diſtinguiſh this Luxation from that 
which1s made forward, it mult be remem- 
bered, that the Cubit 15 bent in the anterior 
Luxation, whereas in this it is extended like 
in that which is made backwards, , 

And to diſtinguiſh it from this laſt, it is to 
be ohſerved, Firſt, that in the poſterior Luxa- 
tion the Tendons of the Maſculi Flexores do 
paſs oyer the Joint, aid that you may feel 
them with your Finger upon the anterior 
Cavity of the Arm, which is not found in 
the tame Manner in this. Secondly, in the 
poſterior Luxation the Cubit does not rite 
up ſo high as in this, the Points of the Inic1- 
tion of the Flexores ſtand in the Way. 


Of the Luxation of the Hriſt. 


T HE Wriſt may ſuffer a Luxation by 
Iwo difterent Ways, to wit, either ac- 
cording to its Flexion or its Extenſion, or 

according to its Abduction or Deduction. 
- The Luxation according to its Flexion is, 
when it is luxated inwards, then the Hand 
turns inwards, there is a Tumour on the 
Side of the Palm of the Hand, and if the 
Luxation happens according to the Extenſion 
n nn 2 which 
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which is called the Extention outwards, then 


you may obſerve the contrax. 
The tion towards the Sides, 'or accor- 
ding to the Abduction, when the Wriſt is 
almolt thruſt to the Side of the Radius, then 
there is a Tumour on that Side, and a De- 
preſſion. on the other, and the Hand hangs 
towards the Side of the Cubit. 3 211 
The Two laſt of theſe Luxations are in- 
compleat, by Reaſon of the Apophyſes of the 
Cubitus and of the Radius, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter. | | 
The Fingers will ſuffer a Luxation, and 
admit of an eaſy Reduction alſo, becauſe 
their Joints are very hollow, and their Liga- 
ments looſe, but have nothing elſe that is 
remarkable. | 


Of the Laceations of the Leg. 


II is very ſeldom that there happens a Luxa- 
tion in this Part; not only by Reaſon of 
the Structure of the Joint of the Leg, which 
is ſecured by a Cartilage in the Shape of a 
Crols but al ſo of its Lig iments waich are 
on the inſide, and being provided with a 
Spring, add to its Strength and Security. 

The Leg ſuffers a Diſlocation Four diffe- 
rent Ways, to wit, forward, backward, and 
ſide ways, to wit, inward and outward: The 
Two firſt are Compleat, and the Two others 
Incompleat. : 

In the Luxation that is made forward, the 
Leg is ſhorter than the other, and is ſtretch d 
backwards, tho it is bent, and the Heel 
turns towards the Leg. 

In the inward Luxation, the Leg and the 
Foot are thruſt outwards. 

There is a Cavity on the outſide, and a 
Tumour on the inſide ; ſo that the interior 
Condylus of the Thigh Bone does reſt upon 
the exterior Cavity of the Leg. The con- 
trary is obſervable when the Luxation is out- 


Ward. 
Of the Luxation of the Kneepan. 


T Here being ſo cloſe a Coherency betwixt 
the Kotula or Kneepan with the Aponeu- 
ro of the Muſculi Extenſores of the Leg, 
this, together with the Diſpoſition it has of 
riſing upwards and deſcending again, ſeems 
to intimate, that it can t ſuffer a Luxation 
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either upwards: or domvards, But $1 i 
ſideways, and 'efpecially inwards. Thej. Wh 
Two Sorts of Luxations are ſoon diſtf 2 
uithed, for there is always a Depreſfion in 
e Place, which is the natural Station of . Ml 
Rotula, and a Tumour on that Side unto | 
which it is thruſt in the Luxation. 


Of the Lid, of he Foo proper 
e e led. 15 1185 1 


HE Foot properly ſo called ma undergo 3 
1 a Luxation by Four different Ways . D 3 
wit, forward, backward, inward, and out- 3 
ward; the Two firſt are compleat Luxations. 
and the Two others incompleat, or at leaſt 
when the Muſcles that retain the Bones are 
torn aſunder, as alſo the Malleolus Externys 

The Aftralagus may ſuffer a Luxation for. 
wards, and then the Os Calcis occupies the 
Cavity of the Tibia; and then the Heel has 
no firm Hold, and the Foot is bent, notwith- 
ſtanding the Tendon of Achilles is very Ml 
Rrongly bent. 1 F290) | 3 
When the 4fralagns has ſuffered a Luxa- 
tion backwards, the Os Naviculare does paſs 
under the Joint, and the Tibia underneath ; MW 
which is the Reaſon. that the Heel is very MW 
long, and the Foot ſhort, and remains in 4 
State of Extenſion. 1 
Among all the incompleat Luxations, tit 
which is made outwards is the moſt uncon- 


= 


mon, becauſe the Perone does deſcend lower, 
Whenever 


and embraces the Aſtralagus. a 
this Luxation happens, the Sole of the Fot 
turns inward, becauſe the Muſcles that are 
deſigned for this Motion are at a greater Di- 
{tance from their Reſting- Place. The contra- 
ry happens when the Luxation is inward. 

In the incompleat Luxations, there is al- 
moſt always a Separation of the Tibia and the 
Perone, as in thoſe of the Wriſt there is 2 
Separation betwixt the Radius and the Calin. 
This is the Reaſon why, after the Luxations 
of the Foot and the Wriſt, tis a great while 
before we are able to uſe them, and that we 
are ſenfible of a great deal of Pain. Theſe q 
Separations being very hard, and requirins 
2 confiderable Time to be reſtored to theit 
natural State: | — 4 

'Tis to be obſerved, that tho we hart 
called this a Separation, as well in the Vw N 


« in the Foot, it is nevertheleſs a true Luxa- 
tion; becauſe the Gubirezs and the Radius are 
actually articulated with the Wriſt; but in 
the Foot it is no more than a Separation, 
the Tibia and the Perone being ſo cloſely con- 
joined by the Means of Cartilagesand Liga 
ments, that they may very properly be ſaid 
to be united. of 

Tis further obſervable, that, ge neally 
ſpaking, in all the incompleat Luxations, 
of what Kind ſoever they be, the Ligament 
that is on the Side of the Luxation, i. e. on 
that Side where the Bone is thruſt out, does 
ſuffer more than that on the other Side. 

Beſides theſe Species of the Luxations of 
the Wriſt and of the Foot, there are others 
allo which have a Relation to the ſmall 
HE Bones in particular which compoſe the Wriſt 
er the Foot. V 

fheſe Luxations ha ſo 

SJ theic {mall Bones are flipt out of their Pla- 
ess, and ſometimes are thruft outwards, and 

= fomectimes inwards. Theſe Luxations will 
ſoon diſcover themſelves by a Tumour, 
which is made by the diſlocated Bone on 
that Side where. it 1s thruſt out. _ 

It happens alſo ſometimes, that in the 
violent Motions of the Joints a Head will 
ſip out only half Way, and then flip in 
win : a Thing that frequently happens in 
the Foot. 


Of the Luxation of the Jaw. 


17 is eaſy to be diſcovered by the Cavity of 
the Temple Bones, that the Jaw may 
much cafier ſuffer a Luxation forward than 
backward, that Side being much more eleva- 
ted; and there may happen a Luxation in 
the Jaw, either at both Sides at once, or only 
ebe. 
The Luxation which happens on both 
aides, otherwiſe called the compleat Luxa- 
ton, may happen by Four different Ways: 
(1.) Fornard; the Two Condyli of the Jaw 
bear upon the Roots of the Zygomatick Pro- 
ceſſce, and on both Sides, towards the fore 
bert of the Ears, there is a Depreſſion which 
s the Cavity of the Temple Bones. The 
Chin does fuck dutwards, and hangs upon 
the Breaſt, the Mouth is open, and the Pa- 
uent 18 not able to ſhut it; notwithſtanding 
at the Muſculi Crotaphites and Maſſeters are 
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pen when ſome of 


8 
are very much extended. The Patient 15 
troubled with exceſſive Pains in the Temples» 
by Reaſon of the Tenſion of the Crotaphites 
and the Compreſſion of their Tendons, which 
are 2 betwixt the Apophyſes Choracoides 
of the lower Mandible and the Zygoma. He 
is affected with an involuntary Emiſſion of 
the Saliva, and can't ſpeak. The Muſculi 
Prerigoides are very much preſſed. It is this 
Luxation that happens ſometimes in Yawn- 
ing. 

(2.) Backwards, and then the Two Condyli 
of the Jaw do bear upon the bony and car- 
tilaginous Conduit of the Ear, aud upon 
the Roots of the Apephyſes Styloides ; but this 
Sort of Luxation does not eaſily happen in 
adult Perſons, or at leaſt not unleſs the 
Apophyſes Styloides are fractured. In Chil- 
dren it may be done with lets Difficulty, 
ſor the Conduit of the Ear is only cartila- 
ginous. We 5 
In this Kind of Luxation there appear 
Swellings all along the Ears, near the Apo- 
phyſes Maſtoides; the inferior Mandible is 
ſhorter than the ſuperior, the Dentes Inci ſores 
ſtaud behind thoſe that are above them; the 
Mouth is ſhut, and the Patient is a little in- 
clined to Deafneſs. „ 

The Third and Fourth Kind of Luxation 
happens when one Side bears inwards, whilſt 
the other is thruſt outwards; as for Inſtance, 


if the right Condylus advance toward the 


Conduit of the Ear that has a Communica- 
tion with the Mouth, and the leſt Conduit 
bears upon the Conduit of the Ear: This 
produces a Tumour on the left Side, and a 
Depreſſion on the right, the Patient is deaf 
with the Left Ear, the Chin ſtands athwart 
to the left Side; the contrary does happen if 
the left Condylus bears upon the Conduit of 
Communication betwixt the Ear and the 
Mouth ; and the right bears upon the Ear, 
which produces a Tumour on the left Side. 
The contrary happens if the left Condylus 
bears upon the Conduit of Communication 
of the Ear. 
The incompleat Luxations of the Jaw, to 
wit, thoſe that happen on one of its Sides, 
are made Iwo different Ways, to wit, for- 
ward and backward. Thoſe that are made 
forward are the moſt frequent of the Two. 
In both theſe the Mouth ſtands awry ; fo 
that if the right Condylus is luxated Reward, 
I 
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the Chin is chruſt qutwards towards the left 
Side, aud your mayopferve a Depreſſion to- 
warästiie Cävity öf the richt Temple Bone. 
The contrary Happens if the left Side has 
Fe Ou het 
If the right Side is diflocated backwards, 
the Chin is drawn” inwards, towards the 
right Side, and there 78 a Tumour near the 


right Apophhy ſis Maftoides, The contrary hap- 
d TT ITT 


In the firſt Kind, to wit, in that which 
is made forward, the Mouth is more open, 
eſpecially on that Side where the Luxation 
is, than in the Second Species where it is 
more cloſe, eſpecially on the Side where the 
Ann . 

Thus we have ſhewn you the Differences, 
Cauſes, and Signs of the Luxations, toge- 
ther with the Difficulties we labour under 
in their Reduction; what remains now, is 
to give you an Account alſo of thoſe of the 
Fertcbre, the Ribs, and the Clavicule. 
And upon this Occaſion of the Yertebre, 
we will jay ſomething alſo of the crooked 
Backs, of their Nature, Cauſes, and Forma- 
tion; but not till after we have given you a 
general Idea of the Structure of that Co- 
N which is known by the Name of the 

pine. 3 


Uf the Incurvation of the Spine. 


W Hen all the Muſcles and Ligaments of 
5 the back Part of the Spine are weakned, 
the Spine does incurvate like an Arch, and 
bends forward much in the ſame Manner as 
3715 bent naturally that Way; as it happens 
in very aged Perſons, in thoſe that have re- 
ceived ſome very violent Blows, or have had 
a Fall upon that Part of the Spine. 

The ſame Thing may happen alſo by ſome 
violent Efferts. By Convulſions, Defluxions, 
and by Rheumatiſms that happen to fall up- 
on that Part, or elſe by keeping the Body in a 


certain Situation, ſuch as 1s required in cer- 


tain Employments, or becauſe a Man is o- 
bliged to keep his Bed for a very conſidera- 
ble Time, or elſe by ſome long Diltemper, 
or elſe by lying a great -while upon the 
Back upon the Giound, or in moift and 
marihy Places. | 

All theſe before-mentioned Things being 
apt to weaken the Muſcles and the Liga- 
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ments of the poſteric 
Head and-the Prealt by « 
1 „d fall forward, 
Ni Hnr. J wo 
igamems which tie the, Bodies of the er. 


by the Muſcles, they ſhorten themlelyes, ang 
cole the Vertebraæ together on their fore 
„ % % 


1 . 


* 


of the Yertebre, being cloſed together, t 
become dry and 5 8 whilſt 15 Na 
Part of the ſame Cartilage, wlüch is not ſo 
cloſe and ſqueezed together, does eucreaſe 
and maintain it {elf in its natural Poſition, 
and turns bony. 13 | 
Secondly, that the ſpinous 4pophyſes do o- 
pen and remove one from another, and that 


a glutinous Matter is gathered . betwixt the M 
oblique Proceſſes, which alſo ſtand a good WM 


Diſtance from the other. 

Tis eaſy to conceive, that when upon oc- 
caſion of a Blow or a Fall the Ligaments 
are bruiſed, this makes a glutinous Matter 


to gather in a great Quantity betwixt the 
Joints of the oblique Apophyſes, juſt as it 
happens in all the other Joints of the Body, 

Thoſe that are thus round or crooked- 
back'd are called Silicerni, becauſe they al- 
ways have their Eyes fixed towards the 


Ground. 


The contrary happens in caſe the Liga 
ments of the anterior Part are weaken d, ei- 
ther by Defluxions or by a Rheumatiſm; for 
in this Caſe the Strength of the Muſcles and 
Ligaments of the poſterior Part of the Spine, 
being not counterballanced by that of the 
Ligaments of the anterior Part, they ſuffer I 
the Spine to incurvate backwards. The po- 
ſterior Part of the Cartilages, which are 
placed betwixt the Bodies of the Vertebra, 
being ſqueezed together, grow dry and mea- 
ere, whilſt their anterior Part, which is at 
its full Liberty, is nouriſhed as it uſed to 
be, encreaſes in Bulk, and keeps up its na- 


tural Station and Thickneſs. 


*Tis to be obſerved, that if one of the 
lower Vertebræ is luxated; as for Inſtance, 
the firſt Vertebra of the Back all the inſe- 
rior Parts which do receive the Nerves * 

; < the | 


S,. Nor | : 


In theſe Kinds of Incurvation it is to be A 
obſerved, Firſt, that the anterior Part tf 
the Cartilages, which is betwixt the Bodies 
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lde Spina b Marrow that is below it, turn 


nent does not loſe his Stomach, he will in- 
allibiy die not long after: But when the 
Fift. Vertebra of the Neck ſuffers a Luxation, 
the Party dies in an Inſtant upon the Spot. 

'Tis further to be obſerved, that when 
we Spinal Marrow is put out of its Place, 
ſo as to rub againſt the Sides of the Cavity 
of the Vertebre, whereby the free Paſſage of 


ptoms will enſue e.. i 

In theſe. Cafes, the oblique and ſpinous 
proceſſes do ſtick cloſe one upon another: In 
the Spine there is a Depreſſion, the Belly and 
Freal ſtand out forward. Thoſe that are 
:Micted with the Firſt Kind of Incurvation 
an ſcarce dreſs themſelves, or at leaſt not 
without Pain; and in the other they can- 


* 


not eaſily bend forwards. tho 
All theſe Symptoms may happen to Chil- 
ren, either before or after the Birth, barely 
by the unequal Piſtribution of the Nou- 
tilbment of the ſeveral Parts of the Spine, 
occaſioned by ſome vitious Diſpoſition of 
the Cartilages, or of the Vertebra; for it hap- 


the Cartilages: Their Indiſpoſmion forces 
he nutritious Juice to flew in à greater 
Quantity :' As for Inſtance; into the ante- 
nor Part of the Cartilages, or of the Ver- 
tre, than in the poſterior; and thus not 
auly the Cartilages, but alſo the Fodies of the 
irtebræ, grow thinner before, than behind. 
In the Caſe we are ſpeaking of, all the 
kreral Pieces of the 
wards its Incurvation. 
Now let us ſee how the Caſe ſtands when 
me of theſe particular Parts are but out 
« their Frame. We will begin with the 
rtebre of the Loins. FR 
When the Vertebræ of the Loins alone 
«nd forward, thoſe of the Back remain in 
ler natural Situation, but ſtand out a lit- 
lk backwards, which produces in that Part 
Convexity, which is called a Gibboſity. 
In this Caſe; the anterior Part of the 
arilages which is betwixt the Bodies of the 
*ebre becomes very thin, and the poſte- 
«x. very: thick; the oblique and ſpinous 
eſſes open, and Rand aſunder one from 
le other.: And as the middlemoſt Vertebra 
u thrult outwards more than the reſt, tis 
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caraliticle'y and notwithſtanding. the Fa- 


the Spirits is interrupted, the fame Sym- 


xens in the Vertebræ as be told you before of 


Spine do contribute to- 


. 
i 
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this that makes tlie Point of the Gibboſity, 


which oftentimes repreſcrits the Figure of a 


* 0 
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upper Part, that before is on the lower Part. 
Let us ſec in what Manner it happens. 
If this Gibboſity owes its Origin to an 
Incurvation of the ſuperior Vertebræ of the 
Back, whuch are thruſt outwards, thoſe be- 
low do remain in their natural Situation. 
The Ribe, which are articulated with the 
Yertebre that are put out of. Frame, mult of 
Neceflity follow thein, and fo they are thruſt 
backwards, which of Neceſlity, flattens, and 
cauſes a Depreſſion on the tnperiot-and an- 
tetior Part of the Breaſt; whillt the 3nte- 
rior Vertebre of the Back, which remain in 
their Poſition, do alto keep the Ribs, where- 
with they are articu Koi in their natural 
Situation: Whence it is, that” the lower 
Part of the Breaſt retaining its Couvexity, 
ſeems a little raiſed ; and this is he bike 
bolity that is to be obſerved on the for- 
ward Part, which is always oppoſite to the 
other that is backwards, in ſuch a Manner 
as we have mentioned before. „ 
In cafe this Gibbofity were formed behind 
by the inferior Vertebræ of the Back, the 
upper Part of the Breaſt would appear 
crooked, becauſe it would retain its Con- 
vexity, whilſt its lower Part would be flat 
and deprefled, becauſe the inferior Ribs and 
the lowermott Part of the Sternum would be 
drawn backwards and inwards by ihe laſt 
Vertebre of the Back, to which theſe Verte- 
bræ are articulated. | 
In theſe Cates, all the Vertebræ make 
the Gibboſity ſtand cloſe together before, 
but their oblique and ſpinous Proceſſes do 
go aſunder ; the anterior Part of the Carti- 
lage is very thin, and the poſterior much 


thicker. If this Gibboſity happens in the 
Inſancy, or perhaps from the Birth, the = 
7 
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dy of the Vertebra is very thin before, and 
very thick behind. 

When this Gibboſity happens on the up- 
per Part of the Back, the Neck is depreſſed, 
and lies as it were concealed betwixt the 
Two Slioulders, becauſe the Joints of the 
Arm ſtand up very high; for the Gibboſity 
thruſts the Shoulders back both above and 
below upon the whole inferior Angle of 
the Omoplatæ. Theſe People ſeem to have 
their Legs and Arms much longer than other 
Perſons, becauſe the Incurvation of the 
Spine takes off much of its Length, and 
conſequently the Arms and Legs ſeem. to be 
longer. g 

Sometimes one or both Shoulders are 
crooked, which does not depend on any 111 
Conformation of the Spine, but on that of 
the Omoplatæ, which are, as for Inſtance, 
Very convex on the Outſide, or on the over- 
dg Bulk of the Muſcles which cover 
them. 

If the Vertebræ of the Back are thruſt 
inwards, the Back will have a Depreſſion, 
and the Gibboſity will appear only before. 


The Sternum, and the Ribs which are arti- 


culated to the Yertebre that ſtand inwards, 
being by Conſequence thruſt forwards, in 
this Caſe the ſpinous and oblique Proceſſes 
ſtand cloſe together, the poſterior Part of 
the Cartilages which are betwixt the Body 
of theſe Yertebre are very thin, and the an- 
terior very thick, The fame Thing will 
happen in the Body of the Vertebræ, if it 
happens before the Party 1s born, or in his 
Youth. - 

Theſe are all the different Sorts of Gib- 
boſities which are occaſioned by an Incurva- 
tion either behind or before, either of all 
the YVerichre of the Spine, or of ſome of its 
Pieces. Tis now Time we ſhould enter al- 
ſo upon an Examination of that Incurva- 
tion of the Spine which is made ſideways in 
the Shape of a Roman 8. 

In caſe the Spine ſuffers an Incurvation 
on one Side only, it produces a Gibboſity 
on that Side into which the Vertebræ are 
thruſt, and a Drepreſſion on the Side dircet- 
ly oppolite to the Gibboſity; and the Body 
will always bend to that Side which is op- 
polite to 1t. | 

Sometimes the Spine will admit of an In- 
cur vation on both Sides at once, altogether 
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Anatomica, 


like a Roman 8, and ſo will make Two Gib. 
bolities, one on each Side, and that in ſuch 
a Manner, that in caſe the Gibboſity on tie 
Right Side is above, the Gibboſity on the 2 
Left Side is below, and there will be a De- 

preſſion on each Side directly oppoſite to each 


Gibbolity. The Cartilage which it place , 
betwixt the Body of the Vertebræ es 1 5 
bigger on the Side of the Convexity, the ll 
Apophyſes on that Side Rand aſunder, and wi 
the Cartilage which is preſs d upon on the Ml hee! 
Side where the Depreſſion is by the Body of ++ 
the Vertebræ, decreaſes and diſappears iuſen- Ml inc 
ſibly, and the oblique Apophyſes on that Side Gt 
are cloted together. +24 21p40; = as 

It this. Crookedneſs is found in a Chil am 
ſo ſoon as it is born, or in its tender Years, Al % 
the ſame Thing happens to the Vertebye, 48 side 
to the Cartilages that are betwixt them. ji 
This Contortion of the Spine has Two de 


Cauſes, as well as the other Gibboſities, to Ml 
wit, the Encreaſe of one Side of the Carti- 1 
lages in Bulk, and even of the Body of the 0 
Virtcbra in ſome, where the gelatinous Mat- 
ter does fill up the Joints on one Side only, 
which may happen by the ſame Cauſes that 
have been mentioned before, only that they ll 
act upon one Side only of the Spine. E | 
If the Incurvation or Contortion is in 
the Yertebre of the Back, the Breaſt will - 
ſuffer a Contortion alſo on the Sides, be- 
cauſe the Ribs are obliged to follow thei 
Motions of the Vertebræ unto which they 
are articulated ; and the Contortion of the 
Breaſt will always be on that Side where 
the Incurvation of the Spine 1s. ä 
If there be an Incurvation on each Side 
of the Back, the ſame will happen allo cn 
each Side of the Breaſt ; for the Sernum 
will ſuffer a Contortion after the ſame Man 
ner as the Spine does. I 
In ſome People, 


beſides the IncurvationM 


of the Spine ſideways, the Yertebre will be the 
thruſt alſo backwards, which produces 1 dels 
Sort of a Gibboſity participating of the Na- the 
ture of both the others: I mean, they lit 1 
out both backward and ſide ways. and 

In others the Vertebræ are incurvated not. i Mit 
only ſideways, but they alſo are contorted TH hi 
little round upon themſelves, In this Kind , chi. 
of Gibboſity there is one Thing very well : ; 
worth our Obſervation, to wit, th 9 rr. 
oblique Apophyſes of the convex Side 40 Co 


28 


doſe together on the concave Side: But as 
for the Cartilages--and the Bodies of the 
fertebræ, they ate in the ſame Diſpoſition 
13 in the other Gibboſities, i. e. they are 
thickeſt on the convex Side, and very thin 
on the concave n . ts 
Thoſe that are affected with an Incurva- 
tion of the 8 ſideways, are commonly 
call'd Torticol;, becauſe their Neck ſtands 
awry, brane the Vertebræ of the Neck have 
been put out of Frame, as well as thoſe of 
the Back, and of the Loins, and their Head 
inclines commonly to that Side where the 
In theſe alſo the Joint of the Arm of the 
me Side is thruſt: upwards and forward; 
ſo that if you look upon them from that 
fide, they appear as if they had no Neck at 
all; whereas on the other Side it ſeems to 
be very long, and yet they are not Torticoli, 
of Wry- NH nf her ans Pa es 
In theſe. People alſo the Leg is very often 
contorted toward that Side where, the 
= Gibboſity: is, eſpecially in thoſe ho 
= hc contracted ſuch-like Indiſpoſtions, 
by carrying too weighty Burthens always 
upon one Side. The Leg is commonly con- 
= tor:cd a little below the Knee, about that 
ber where the Suture of the Epiphyſis is 
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ich the Body of the Bone, and theTupe- 
dor Part of the Leg ſtands always inward; 
bo that, in Conjunction with the Thigh, it 
berms a Bow outwardſss. 
11 all thefe different Figures and Situa- 


tions of the Spine, the Spinal Marrow does 
not ſuffer any Compreſſion, becauſe: this 
Marrow is not placed exactly in the Middle 
of this Channel ; and beſides this, what 


the Other; and becauſe the Incurvation of 
each particular Picce is not very conſidera- 
ble, and contequently the more Vertebræ 
there are that make up this Contortion, the 
lels Danger there is of any Compreſſion in 
the Spinal Marrow. - bn” 
Thoſe that have a Gibboſity both before 
and behind, are neverthelels not troubled 
with any Difficulty. of Reſpiration, as ſome 
have imagined, unleſs it ſhould happen that 
this Gibboſity did come all at once, or on 
= + {udden ; but ſuch an Accident is very 
ere. Their Bread, though it has a very ill 
= Conformation, has actually the ſame Capa- 
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the Channel loſes on one Side, it gets on 


city as before ; for what it loſes in its Length 
it gets in Breadth ; and if one of its Sides 
is depreſſed, the other is enlarged in Propor- 


tion, becauſe in all, Sorts of Gibboſities, 
the Ribs do retain their . 


and thoſe that are on that Side where t 
Gibboſity is, do remove and go aſunder at 


a Diſtance, in the ſame Proportion as thoſe 


on the other Side draw nearer to one ano- 
ther; ſo that the Breaſt of Neceſſity gains as 


much on one Side as it loſes on the other; 
and the Lungs, which are very ſupple and 


pliable, do without any Difficulty accom- 
modate and adapt themſelves to this vitious 
and unnatural Con formation. 
Beſides theſe Sorts of Gibbalities, thert 


- 


ate alfo ſome others that have no Ration 


to the Spine, and theſe are ſuch as only ate 
to be ſcen before, without the leaſt Signs of 


* * — 


any ſuch Things backwards, and without 
any Depreſſion of the Back within the Breaſt. 
This Gibboſity is occaſioned by a Flatten- 


ing or Depreſſion of the bony and carti la- 


ginous Part of the Ribs within the Breaſt, 


which makes the Srernum to ſtand a great 


Way forwards. 


Ibis Kind of Gibboſity is very often 2 
fatal Conſequence of an 11] Conformatioi 


of - the Child in the Mother's Womb, or of 


a very hard Labour: Sometimes it is occa- 


ſioned on ly by the Neglect or Ignorance of 
the Midwives, who handle the tender and 
ſoft Parts of the Child too roughly; or 
ſometimes alſo of the Nurics, who, when 


they give Suck to the Child, arc ſometimes 


apt to ſqueeze the Ribs and the Breaſt, which 
being as yet very pliable, take any Figure 


that is given them. 


Such as are troubled with this Kind of 
Gibboſity do always labour under a Dith- 
culty, of Reſpiration, and ſeldom live to 


the Age of Puberty ; for their Ribs being 
flatten d and depreſs'd wards, the Breatt 
"loſes a conſiderable Part of its Capacity. 


'Tis not an eaſie Matter to cure crooked 
People, becauſe this Indiſpoſition is com- 


monly not well diſcovered, before the Evil is 
ſo far gone as to be paſt Help: I mean, you 
ſeldom are able to diſcover it till it is entire- 


ly fixed; for theſe Sorts of Indiſpoſitions 
ſeldom appear till ſuch Time that the Fer- 
tebræ have actually ſuffered their Contor- 
tion, by the Overgrowing of ſome Part of 

O000 them 
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their Body, or elſe of the Cartilages that 
are placed betwixt them; and when this is 
once done, it is no eaſie Task to reduce it 
into its natural Frame, and to reſtore to it 
its ſtreighht Figure and Flexibility which it 
ought to have, but has been loſt ſince. 

The belt Remedies are, Corſlets or Stays 
of Iron or Whale- bones, eſpecially in the 
Beginning of theſe Diſtempers; and if they 

not accompliſh the Cure, they will at 


leaſt put a Stop to them, and hinder their 


Progreſs. 


If the Gibboſity be backward, you muſt 


. 


jet the Patient lie as much as poſſibly can 


be upon his Back, and put a Linen Cloth 


under that Part upon which the Gibboſity 
is to bear, and contrive the Matter thus, 
that both his Head and his Legs may lie ve- 


ry low. If this Contortion is on one Side, 
you muſt make the Patient incline his Body 
much more toward that Side- than to the 
ns - -:- | 5 

Proper Remedies may be applied ſome- 
times with Succeſs, if managed with Care 
and Dexterity in the Beginning, and whilſt 
theſe Diſeaſes are as yet new, eſpecially in 
young People, provided they are continued 
for a long Time. At the tame Time you 
mult not neglect the internal Remedies, 


uch as are capable to diſpel the glutinous 


Humour: But if the Perſons are fax advan- 
ced in Age, or the Diſeaſe is of an old Stan- 
ding, there is no Hopes of a Cure ; and all 
that you are able to do is by the Means of 
5 to prevent the Encreaſe of this 

vil. | 5 | 
As to what relates to Gibboſity, which 
ariſes from the Depreſſion of the Ribs 1n- 
wards, if it be not immediately diſcovered, 
and taken in Hand, it is incurable; for 
even at its Firlt Beginning, its Cure meets 
with great Difficulties. 5 

You muſt endeavour to ſqueeze and preſs 
inwards very gently the Sternam all along 
its full Length; but leave the Ribs of the 
Breaſt at their own Liberty, that fo you 
may by this Means thrutt the Ribs outward, 
and rettore them to their natural Convexity. 


the Right Side. 


ſtreight and thin on the Right. It begins 


— 
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Anatomica, 


A Deſcription of a Skeleton of a erood: 2 
| Perſon, ſush as it was demonſtrated Y 
in the Royal Garden at Paris. IA. 
en from the ſame Aut hor. | 


THE fit Yertebre: of the Bick are i 
* thruſt out a little toward the Night WM 
Side, but the Six following are contorted Ml 
much more to tlie Left Side, The Interſtice WM 
betwixt the Fourth and Fifth Fertebræ of 
the Back is very wide on the Right Side. 
and very ſtreight on the Left: The ſame Ml 
Thing is obſervable in the Interſtice betwirt 
the Third aud Sixth Vertebræ. The Leſt Ml 
Side of the Body of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Vertebræ, is à little ſtreighter, eſpe- WM 
cially that of the Sixth, and their Right WM 
Side is ſomewhat wider. 

The Eleventh Yertebra dees form the 
Point, or a Gibboſity which is on the Leſt Ml 
Side. The Body of this Vertebra is very WM 
broad ou the Left Side, and very ſtreight en 


The Cartilages betwixt the Eleventh, the 
Tenth, and the Twelfth Yertebre, are thick 
on the Left Side, and very flender on the 
Right. The Twelfth Yertebra of the Back 
is very broad on the Left Side, and very 


to incline towards the Left Side; and the 
Five Yertebre of the Loins are inclining to- 
wards the ſame Side; for which Reaſon it 
is, that the Cartilages are thick on the I 
Right Side, and very. {lender on the Left, KM 

The Eight laſt Yertebre of the Back, and 
the Three Firſt of the Loins, are thruſt a 
little outwards and backwards; and the 


Eleventh and Twelfth do form the Point of de E. 
that Elevation. | 4 A909 
The Three laſt Fertebræ of the Loins do fl. 
incurvate themſelves round upon them- Wil j. \ 
ſelves. 7s 35 . lleref 
The Right Os Ilium is much wider than. Wi Riten. 
that on the Eeft Side. | Nye 


The Sternum and the Ribs do follow the 


0 | 

Contorions of the Fertebræ of the Back; al 
55 4 and for f. : 

| ca 

In c 

ung 1 


and the Sternum is very near the Figure of 
; Roman S. rs $95.54 on Wd "Mts os Hs 
wee alſo to a Rowan S. There is a Gibbo- 
my before and behind, above and below. 


4 ſhort Account of the Cares of Luxa- 
tions. Taken from the ſame Au- 


thor. 

W E have hitherto ſhewn you the Diffe- 
rences, Caufes, and Signs of Luxa- 

tions, and from whence ariſe the Difficul- 


1s remaining now to be done upon this 
Head, is to give you a ſhort Account alſo 
of the Manner of curing them. 
The Cure of Luxations is ſaid to conſiſt 


in Three Things: Firſt, to reduce the Luxa- 


is Reductions; and Thirdly, to prevent, or 
wply proper Remed ies to ſuch Symptoms as 
wtervene, = ISS BM Ec 

In the Cure of Luxations therefore you 
mult reduce the Bone 1nto its natural Place, 
md keep it there. After you have extended 
the diſlocated Bone ſo far, as to clear or 
(raw 1t out of the Place where it was ſet- 
led, and that you have placed it directly 
oppoſite to the Cavity, or a little beyond it, 
they ſay you muſt th 


ruſt it again into its 
cavity, and this they call an Impulſion. 

But this Impulſion is not only uſeleſs, 
lut ſometimes alſo noxious; for the Springs 
at the Ligaments and of the Muſcles will 
if themſelvs draw the Bone into its Cavity; 
ad by thruſting it forward, it may often- 
times ſo happen, that you put the, Head of 
de Bone beſides its Cavity, or that you hit 
t with Violence againft the Ligaments, or 
de Edge of the Cavity.” 

I do not deny but that we ought to aſ- 
it and guide the Action of the Spring of 
he Muſcles, or of the Ligaments ; and 
ltercfore, after you have made a ſufficient 
tenſion, and that you are aſſured you 
ave fixed the Head of the Bone directly 
polite to its Cavity, you mult let it go 
fntly, keeping it ſteady with your Hand, 
br fear it loud {lp beide it. 

In order to anſwer this Intention, accor- 
lng to our preſent Propoſition, you muſt, 
in you make the Extenſion, bring back 


4 


p—s- 


The whole Spine does reſemble in its Fi- 


tes in the Cure of them; fo that all that 


tion ; Secondly, to keep it in its Place after 


the Bone by the ſame Way it went when it 


was diſlocated: Nay, in ſome Sort of Luxa- 


tions it is requiſite you ſhould give it a 
quite contrary Motion to that which did 


produce the Luxation. 1 
As for Inſtance; ſuppoſing you were to 


reduce a Luxation of the Cubit made back- 


ward by an Extenſion, you muſt make the 
Cubit bend in the Reduction of it; but if 
it ſhould prove an Incompleat Luxation 
made ſideways, you muſt, aſter having made 
an Extenſion in a ſtreight Line, thruſt the 
Cubit inwards ; but if it be diſplaced out- 
wards, and proves a Compleat Luxation 
ſideways, you muſt, before you make the 


Extenſion, if the Cubit be ſlip'd forward, 


reduce it by the Sides, and then manage it 


as we have told you. 1 
From hence it is obvious, that each Kind 


of Luxation requires a peculiar Manner of 
Reduction; though, according to the gene- 
ral Rule, you muſt reinſtate the Bone by 
the ſame Way it came out. Tor: | 
When you make the Extenſion, you muſt 
take particular Care not to extend any other 
Bone but that which 1s diflocated : As for 
Inſtance ; if it be the Arm, you mult take 
Hold of it above the Elbow, but not be- 
low, becauſe if you do otherwiſe, the Force 
of the Extenſion would light upon the 
Joint of the Cubit or Elbow.  _ 
When you intend to extend the diſloca- 
ted Part, you muſt do it either with your 
own Hands, or by one of your Servants, 
either with or without Lacs. 
Theſe Lacs are certain Bands of ſoft and. 
pliable Leather, or elſe of 'Linen, Ribands; 


or Threads, Cc. wherewith you mult em- 


brace the Part, and then take Hold of them 
at both Ends. J 1 257 
Before you begin to draw or pull, you 
muſt put a good Compreſs under the Lac, 
for fear of hurting the Part. 31 
There are Two Sorts of Lacs, which are 
diſtinguiſhed in Reſpect chiefly of their 
Ules ; for'one of them draws at both Ends, 
and the other at one End only. We may 
make Uſe of this laſt in the Incompleat 
Luxations : But after all, as it is requiſite 
you ſhould draw equally at all Timcs, as 
well in the Incompleat as in the Compleat 
Luxations, tis better to make Uſe of that 
which draws at both Ends. y 
Oooo 2 . 
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As it happens very frequently, that by 
Reaſon of the Strength of the Muſcles of the 
diſlocated Part, or becauſe it is an old Luxa- 
tion, our Hands are inſufficient alone to 


make a due Extenſion, ſo it would be in vain 


to torment the Patients; the beſt Way in 


theſe difficult Caſes is to have immediate Re- 
courſe to certain Engines, ſuch as the Gate, 
the Ladder, the Moulinet, the Beach of Hip- 
pocrates, the Mouffles. ; 

If you make Uſe of the Gate, which 1s 


_ uſeful only in the Luxations of the lower 


Part of the Arm, you muſt be very careful 
not to let the Patient to hang altogether up- 
on his own Weight, and not tet him fall off 
all at once; for he may chance to break the 
Zone of the Arm, or the Apophyſes Coracoi- 
des, and the Acromion. Inſtead of the Gate, 
you may make Uſe of a Man that 1s much 
taller than the Patient.. 

Some have a Cuſtom in the Luxation of 
the Jaw, to give a Snip with the Thumb or 
the Chin, in order to reduce it; but tho 
this ſucceeds ſometimes, 1t 1s dangerous to 
make Ule of this Method. | 

We know when the Bone is reduced into 
its natural Station, by a certain Noiſe it 
the Alteration we obſerve in its 
Figure, and by the Ule the Patient has of it 
without much Difficulty. It is nevertheleſs 
to be obſerved, that fometimes, tho” the 


Luxation be very well reduced, the Patient 


is not able to move it, which mult be jat- 
tributed to the Contuſion which the Muſcles 
and Tendous have ſuffered in the Luxa- 
tion. „ . 
Aſter the Bone is reduced into its natural 
Poſition, you mult make uſe of Bandages 
to keep it in its Place; but for the moſt Part 
you may do very well without them if 
you will, they being neceflary only in the 
following Cafes: | ö 
(..) In the Luxations procteding from in- 
ternal Cauſes, becauſe the Ligaments alſo 
have ſuffered a Relaxation; and this muſt 
be made good by Bandages. N 
(2.) In the Luxations of the Jaw, eſpe- 
eially if it be occa ſioned by Vawning; be- 


cauſe the Ligaments which have been 


weakened and ſoftened before by ſome Hu- 
midity, Rand in Need of Aſſiſtance to 
keep up the Jaw, the Weiglit of which is 
ſufhcient to make it flip out again afreſh. 


BibFotheca Anatomice, 


moſes, Pzins, Convulſtons, you mult firſt of 


: rr — 


Add to this, that the Patient can't afford 4 
this Part the neceſſary, Reſt, and the Moy; 4 8 
he is obliged to make either in Speakin Ons Wy 
Chewing his Meats, are very apt. te pro} bd 
frelhLumtion, n TR 
_ (3) In the Luxations of the Wriſt 1,1 
Foot; becauſe, as we told you before; th, 
firſt of theſe 18 moſt commonly attende, I 
with a Separation of the Cabiras and Kae 
and that of the Foot with a Separation of the = 
Tibis and the Perone, In, theſe Cafes 160 "2 
muſt apply your Bandages from aboy ii 
downwards, in order to, bring the Bones 
together gently, and to keep them firm. tha 
they may cauſe no Compreſſiou upon! 1 
affected Part. VVV 

(4.) In the Luxation of the Clavicle wii 
the Sternum, you mult ſupport the Amn 
by the Help of a Scarf. A —_—_ 

In all the other Luxations there is no Oc. 
caſion for a Bandage, or not at leaſt unleſi 
there be an Inflammation, and then vo 1 
muſt make uſe only of a containing Ban 
dage, in order to keep on the Remedies you 


1 
1 
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« 


4 


are obliged to apply to it. 
In the Luxations of the Thigh, of tu 


Leg, &c. the Patient muſt keep his Bed, tf 


„„ = comm 
In the Gibboſittes or- Incurvations, youll Joint, 
| or s ot a N 

Whale- bones, Iron-Wire, Or: of lome othe 1 a "no L 


To obviate the Symptoms which atten 
the Luxations; as the InBammations, Ec 


all reduce the Luxations; Secondly, by tui 
general Remedies, tuch as Phlebotomy, C 
ſters, Diet, G. Thirdly, by Topicks, or e flux of 
ternal Applications, to wit, Fomenta tion u diff 
Linimems, Comprefles dipped in Spirit WF cured. 
Wine, G. 1 Ihe l 
The Symptoms that - don't make their e Cale, ar 
pearance till after the Reduction, are, a and atte 
2 occaſioned. ſometimes by too f in the 
andages, as we told you before in the EH jou ma 
ures ; or an Echylofis, becauſe the Fa Ointme 
has been kept for too long a Time in ſolve 
ſame Situation, without allowing it 4 Ezrth- 
— WEL Compre 
the Part 
with th 


* 
2 
. 
* 


It is therefore very requiſite in long Di 
eaſes, ſuch as the Fractures, the Luxatiol 


— 


* 


and Aneuriſms, in which the affected Parts 
muſt remain a great while in the ſame Situa- 
tion, in order for the Patient to move theſe 
Parts from Time to Time, and hat greatly, 


to maintain their Motion, and prevent the 


gathering of a gelatigous Matter in their 
ſoinis, and the ſhortening of the Ten- 
Ons. IE in 

The Enchyloſs is a Diſeaſe of the Joints. 
t is of five Sorte, the firft, 1s occaſioned by 
the Coagulation and Induration of gelati- 
nous Matter, which does ſerve for the 
Moiſtening of the Joints. This Diſeaſe is 
occa ſioned by the Detect of Motion, or elſe 
becauſe this Humour is there in too great a 
Quantity, is too thick and too viſcous. 

The 2d Kind of an Exchyloþs ariſes from an 


Union of the articulated, Bone. This is oc- 
caſioned moſt commonly, and 18 the Conſe- 
quence. of ſome Ulcer, or of tome Fracture 
in the Joint. In this Caſe the oſſeous Fi- 
bres being corroded by the Acrimony of the 
purulent Matter, or bruited by tome Blow, 
the nutritious Juice which flows from thence 
jerves here iullead of a Glue to unite the 
Two Extremities of the Bones. 
The Flt. Kind of the Enchhyloſis is moſt 


commonly attended with a Tumour in the 


Joint, which ſtill does retain ſomething 


of 2 Motion. TFT 2 4 

In the Second there is no Appearance of a 
Tumour, and. the Motion ot the Joint is 
quite loft. 


e e 
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muſt take Care not to make Uſe at any Time 
of the ſpiritdus Medicines alone, without 
the Addition of ſome little unctuous Mat- 

ters, ſuch as Oil, Cc, becauſe they are apt 
to Harden the Skin; as on the other Hand, 
vou muſt 'atways mix the Oils with ſome: 

Ipiritous Remedics , without which they; 
will not be ſtrong and penetrating enough. . 

You may make uſe alſo with good Succeſs: 
of the Broth made of Tripe, of the Tincturæ 
age chris Decoc&tpn. of wild: Cucumbers, . 
or of other emol lient and reſolvent Herbs or. 
Plants, of the viſcous Humour that is found 
in the Joints of an Ox, and foment the Part 
with Oxens Blood, or the Jelly of Earth- 
Worms. You may put the Part within the. 
Paunch of a Bealt lately killed. And laſtly, 
ſometimes the molt efficacious Remedy of all 
proves the Motion of the Part with ſome 
Violence, and often reiterated, and to keep 
the Part warm. 1655 NE, 


„ X P 


Theſe Remedies are proficuous in thoſe 


Caſe where there is an Abbreviation and 
Corroſion of the Muſcles and Tendons, oc- 


caſtoned by having detained the affected 


Part too long in the fame Situation without 
%%% 

The Third Sort of an Exchylofis is cauſed 
by a certain Liquor which commonly moi- 
ſtens the Fibres of the Muſcles; becauſe 
they have been detained too long in the ſame 
Situation without Motion. This Liquor is 
coagulated, and prevents the Muſcles from 


» 


The Second. Kind of the Enchylofs is in- performing their Motions as they uſed to do, 


| curable, 


Ihe fiſt may be cured in the Beginning 
by the, Means of emollient Remedies; and 
ficquent Motions; of the Joint; but if it 18 
o an old Pate, and that there is a great Con- 
flux of the gelatinous Matter, then it is ve- 
ty difficult, if not quite impoſſible, to be 
cured, | | 

Ihe beſt Remedies that are known in this 
Cale, are thoſe that are qualified to ſoſten 
and attenuate. the concealed viicous Matter 
in the Joint. -To anſwer this Indication, 
you may make Uſe with good Succeſs of the 
Ointment of StyraF, mixed with, and diſ- 
ſolved. in the Oils of Lawrel-Berries, and 
Earth-Worms 5 you mult moiſten your 
Compreſſes in warm Aqua Vita, and foment 
the Part with the beſt Spirit of Wine, mix d 
with the before: mentioned Oils ; tor you 


becauſe the Fibres are kept contracted or: 
elongated. by this Kind of Glue. Theſe Peo- 
le walk. ſometimes only upon their Toes, 


becauſe the Foot is extended, or upon the 


Heel, becauſe the Foot is bent; and ſo with 
the reſt. In this Caſe, we make uſe. of 
Man's Fat, of the Marrow of Stags, of 
' Mules, the Palm Oil, Cc. But this is ſome- 
times rather hurtful, and increaſes the Pain 
in the Part, and occaſious Ery ſipelated In- 
tlammations on the Skin, Cc. 
The ſame Inconveniencies do happen ſome- 
times by the Uſe of hot mineral Baths. Io 
be ſhort, the beſt Remedy againſt the Con- 


traction of theTendons, is to put the affected 


Part into the Throat of an Ox newly killed, 
or in the Paunch of a Calf, or of a Mutton : 
juſt cut open, and at laſt the reiterated Mo- 
tions. IE. it happen on the Cubitus, you! 
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muſt carry Weights, more and more by 
Degrees, and keep the Part always very 
Warm. | BRIE A NCD 
All the Joints are very ſubje& to the En- 
 chyloſes, and they have been obſerved even 
in the ſaw; but the Knees are moſt of all 
ſubject to them, by Reaſon of the great Ex- 
tent of the Ligaments of the Aponeutoſes 
vhich ſurround them, and the great Num- 
„ „ / Sd k 405 
Beſides the Luxations, Fractures, Softneſs 
«of the Bones, Incurvations, Rickets, the En- 
chyloſis, the Bones are ſubject to the ſame In- 
diſpoſitions as the Fleſh, to wit, Contu- 
'fons, Inflammations, Ulcers, Tumours, and 
A 


OV Diſſocationt. Taken out of Mi. Ri- 
chard Wiſeman, Ge. 5 


O Luxations in General. 


WW Hen Two Bones which, by their natu- 
ral Union make up a Joint, are ſepa ra- 
ted from one another, we call it a Luxation. 
The Ancients did call it a Slipping of the 
Head of a Bone out of its Cavity, which 
may take Place in the great Joints, but not 
in all; for the broad End of the Clavicula, 
where it does reſt upon the Scapala, hath 
neither Head nor Cavity, and nevertheleſs 
is capable of Luxation. | 
Luxations admit of ſeveral Differences. 
(1.) From the Subject: Whether it be a 
Place of an obſcure or of a manifeſt Motion. 
As for Inſtance, when the Clavicula re- 
cedes from the Scapula which by the Ara- 
bians 18 called a Disjunction; or elſe when 
an Elbow, Shoulder, Cc. is disjointed, which 
is properly called a Luxation. There is a 
Luxation alſo which is peculiar to Children, 
to wit, when the Append age of a Bone 1s 
ſeparated from the Bone, becauſe they are 
mot very well conſolidated into one; but 
this rather belongs to a Fracture. Re 
(2.) From its Degree: Whether it is whol- 
1y disjointed, or only in Part; to wit, to 
The Edge of the Cavity that contains it; un- 
to theſe Elongations, which are occaſioned 
by a Humour ſoaking upon a Ligament, (as 
upon the Corea) making it ſubject to be 
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-wards, - or backwards, on the Right e The 
on the Left Side: Ol Which e reſtore, 
| (4.) Their Differences may alſo be taken a ſetaine 
from the Symptoms that moſt uſually at. Perſon! 
tend them, as Inflammations, Wounds, Fra. WAY dry. 

ares, GG... pen. 
The Cauſes of Luxations are either Jrer- Old 
nal, or elſe Exterumikik ed, ar 
The Internal are thoſe Humours that are retanne 
apt to affect the Joints, which is effected The Li 
either by cauſing a Relaxation in the Liza. M te 
ments, to give Way to the Bone todepart from WM 19" ge 
its natural Station; or elſe, by a Contra. Longe! 
Qion of the Tendons of the Mulcles, pull , The 
it upwards out of its Cavity. Both theſe bon uf 
are often obſervable in Children, and in beged 
all Probability are Hereditary ; as Kmer- ele P. 
tus has very well obſerved, A Gibboſis, Gib. Knſe, t 
-boſos ; & a Claudis, Clandos, generari, toms th 
Ihe external * Cauſes, are Blows, Falls, Bone n 

violent Extenſions ; in which latter Caſes peed. 
Infants do ſuffer ſolnetimes for the Neglec al, it | 
or Ignorance of the Midwives, or clſe of n Nat 
their Nurſes. © © © ruttin 
The Signs of a Luxation are-taken either folition 
from the total Loſs of or from the imperfect WW ©*i1011s 
Motion of the Joint; as alſo from the dif- Four 
ferent Figure it hath from the oppoſite ſound WM G-) 
Part or Member; for there appears either to 3) Del 
the Eye or the Contact, a Cavity in that Patt le teim 
from whence it is receded, and a Protube- . Poſit 
rancy where it is lodged. The Member is Exten! 
alfo rendered longer or ſhorter as the Bone is lenlon 
diſtorted. „„ tone, w 
The Signs of Reduction are quite contra- avity | 
ry to thole that have been mentioned be- the M 
fore. | | hr the n 
When the Bone is thruſt again into its Cavi- ber didte 
ty, there is heard a cruſhing Note made by the be affect 
{aid Bone; tho this is not always a certam I Work ca 
Sign, becauſe this Noiſe may proceed fromthe WW «th a 
Eruption of ſome Part of the Edge or Brow . S0 100 
of the Cup or the Cavity; and when ſo it Heu mutt 
happens, the Luxation 1s for ever rendred | lductio 
incurable, or incapable of Reflitution. But DB 1 
there is a conſiderable Difference made by Ny 18 
| | 1s it 
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is Eruption, and that occaſioned by the 
Bones ſlipping into its Cavity again, and 
may eaftty- be diſtinguiſhed by an , expert | 


Chirurgeen. 


The Luxations of the Bones are ſooneſt 
reſtored in Children, and Bodies of a moiſt 
Conſtitution; but at the ſame Time are not 


retained without much Difficulty: But in 


berſons advanced in Tears, and thoſe of 
1 dry Conſtitution, the contrary does hap- 


500d Luxations are very hard to be redu-; 


ed, and for the moſt Part are as hard to be 
retained; becauſe the Parts grow emaciated. 
The Luxations of the Fertebre, occaſioned 
by external Violences or Accidents, prove 


noſt generally mortal; but thoſe cauſed. by 


Congeſtion, are oftner cured.- - _ 


The luxated Bone does make a Compreſ- 
fon upon the adjacent Parts, where it is 


bdged after its Luxation; and according as 


thele Parts are of a more or leſs exquiſite 
Knſe, ſo wHE be the Pains and the Symp 
toms that attencl it. The Reduction of thi 
bone muſt be haſtened with all poſſible 
ſeed. This Operation is purely Chirurgt- 
al, it having not the leaſt ependency up- 
m Nature; for both the Extenſion, and 
truſting back of the Bone into its natural 
Polition, muſt. be done by the Hands of a 
lextrous Chirurgeon, AY 
Four Intentions are required to the Cure: 
(J.) The Extenſion. ( 2.) Repoſition. 
3) Deligation, and (.) Collocatien, or 
de reimplacing of the Member in its pro- 
xk Poſition. | | 
Extenſion challenges the firſt Place, by 
denon of the Situation of the diſlocated 
tone, which being put out of its proper 
LUvity or Socket, does render the Motion 
t the Muſcles uſeleſs, or rather hurtful ; 
ir the more they pull the Bone, the more 
ley diſtort it, and cauſe a Contraction in 
le affected Joint: And hence it is that this 
ork can't be committed to Nature, but re- 
leth a manual Operation. | 
do loon as you have made a due Extenſion, 
jou nneſt at the tame Inſtant endeavour its 


duction into its proper Place from whence 


ticll, To perform this, you muſt have a 
We Regard to the luxated Joint, and which 

ay it ſlipped out; for it mult be reim- 
laced in the ſame Manner. 


If it be lodged on the Right Side, it muſt 
be preſſed back toward the Left; and in the 
ſame Manner, if the Luxation is made for- 
Wards, it muſt be thruſt backwards. 

The Repoſition of the Shoulder does re- 
quire one Way, the Elbow another, the Re- 
duction of the Knee another, and of the 
Ankle likewiſe another. : 3 
If the Luxation is of an old Standing, or 
if the Contraction of the Muſcles be great, 


it will be very requiſite you ſhould firſt en- 


deavour their Relaxation by emol lient En- 


brocations, viz. the Unguent. Dialihaæ, A- 


æung. Human. c. leſt by the violent forcing 


in of the Bone, you affect the Nerves, and 


cauſe a Paralyſis, &c. 5 N 
Being ſatisfied in the Repoſition of the 
Bone, the next Care you are io take 1s to 
provide for its keeping it in its Place. This - 
is performed by Deligation. e 

But before you apply the Bandage, you 
ought to apply ſuch Remedies as are endewed 
with a Vertue to ſtop the Influx of the Hu- 
mours, and to ſtrengthen the Part. The 
Adſtringents do beſt of all anſwer theſe In- 
dications, ſuch as are commonly made uſe 
of in the Fractures ; to wit, Bol. Armen. 


Sang. Dracon. Farin. volat. Balauſt. Flor. Roſ. 


rubr. cum Album Ovi, in Aceto, aut Vin. ruby, 
If there be great Pains, you may embro- -- 
cate with the Ol. Roſar. Lumbricor, and Vin. 
rubr. and apply the Empl. e Bolo, Diapalm. de 
Minio, &c. After this apply a Compreſs 
wrung out of ſome of the before- mentioned 
Liquors to that Part whnher you may ſuſ 


pect the Bone will tend, and row it on cloſe, 


according as Occaſion {hall require. 

The laſt Intention 1s Colloca ion, or the re- 
implacing of the diſlocated Member. This - 
muſt for the Eaſe of the Patient be laid fſoft, 
and ſomewhat raiſed up, neither too much 
bent, nor too much extended, a Medium 
betwixt both being the molt convenient to 
prevent Pain. ; 

Vet if the Shoulder his ſuffered a Luxa- 
tion, the Elbow muſt be kept to the Side, 


ſo as that the Hand. lies upon the Breaſt. 


Unleſs there happen tome Symptoms, you 
mul! not dreſs it again till the Seventh Day, 
and then it will be requiſite you ſhould al- 


ter the Poſition, aud ſtir the Joint gently to 
and fro, and dreſs it up with tuch Remedies 


as may give a Breathing to the Humour that 
lies 


* 


as may corroborate it. If it itches, bathe it 
wich falt Water, or elſe with the Decoction 
of the Sammit. Ab ſinth. Flor. Chamanr, | Rof. 
rubr. Balauſt. Bace, Myrtill. Funiper. Muc. Cu- 
preſs, & c. unto which you may alſo add ſome 
Spirit of Wine. All unctuous Remedies 
are noxious, for they relax the Tendons, and 
prolong the Cure. pa ef 

Luxations made by Congeſtion require E- 
mollients, and ſuch other Remedies as diſ- 
ſotve and breath forth the crude and coagu- 
lated Humours that affect the Joint, Liga- 
ments, and Tendons ; as for Inſtance, this 
Qupphiec fn et get 2: it 
Rs. Rad. Althea, Unc. vj. Rad. Cacumeris 
Aſinini, Unc. 1. Summit, Haforan. AM. ij. 
cottis in Brodio, ex Pedibus Vital. & contuſis. 
Ade Puly. ſem. Fennpgrec. & Lini, ana Unc. j. 
Ol. Lilior. A. rung. Human ana Part, equal. fiat 


Cataplaſma. You may allo apply the Empl. 


Dyachil. cum Gumm. de Maucilag. de Ranis, 
en mn ² w ] oY i e's 

After the Humour be diſpelled, you may 
then proceed to the Reduction of the diſlo- 
cated Bone; and aſter its Reduction, apply 
to it ſuch Remedies as may dry up the 
Remnants of the Humour, and ſtrengthen 
the Joint, ſuch as have been mentioned in 
the Fourth Intention. You muſt make Ute 
alto of proper Bandages to kcep the Bone in 
its Station; but of that, we ſhall have Oc- 
caſon to ſpeak more at large in the follow- 
ing particular Obſervations, as alſo of the 
Paralyſis, Fe. which ofien docs attend great 


4 


| Tuxations. 


Some curious Remarks of Fabricius 
Hildanus, Mr. Wiſeman, Mu- 
ſitanus, and others, upon Wounds 

_ of the Cranium. Their Chirurg i- 


cal Operat 1015. 


Al. Hildanus, Cent. 1. Ob. 13. relates, 


That he had {een a Woman, who aſter- on this carnous Membrane, the Woman ing; 


having received a contuſed Wound on the 
Tight Parietal Bone, which was broken and 
depreſſed by the Blow, vomited Bile and 
crude Aliments. He took off about Four 
Fragments of the Bone, and a ſmall Portion 


ons # 


Bibliotheca Anatontica, —_ 


lies in the Interſtice of the, Joint, and ſuch 


bly encreaſing, joined one to another, forming 
2 pretty ſolid carious Tegument,which filled 


7% 


of the Brain, about the Bigneſs of a Bean. 
The next Day he tomgved mare Splinter o 
the Bene, with a Portien of the Brain abom M 
the Bigneſs of a Hazel Nut. He continued WM 
to take off ſeveral mare {mall Portions or 
the Brain, notwithſtanding which the Pa- 2 
tient was perfectly cured... 


Ian the lame Obſervation, he aſſures us he 
je ſeen a Maid wounded on the Head, wha Ml 

ad, ſeveral large Fragments of Bones. ta- 
ken out, and the Meninges being rotten, Ml 
one Side of the Brain lay bare, For the 
Space of Three Weeks together the Surgeon Ml 
was obliged to remove ſome Portion of it. 
which Nature ſeparated, ſo that one Part of Ml 
the Brain was entirely taken out. However 
it lay thus open, ſeveral carnous Tuberctcs if 
ſprung up on its Subſtance, of which eich! 
was as. big as a Veich. Thete Tubercles {ent Ml 


all the Cavity af the Brain, and covered un WW * th, 
and the Girl in all Appearance recovered her pid 
Health; but the Cure af this Wound be- Keride 
ing neglected, ſhe died Six Months after WW d 
That which occurred moſt worthy of Re- It . 


mark in this Caſe was, that in the Beginning 
of this Cure the Patient did, all her din 
ry Buſineſs about the Houſe, as if the had :“ 


been perfectly well, without any Pain 4 


Feaver. w 
Some Years ago there was in the Hoi 1 this 
Dieu at Paris a certain Woman, who receiving > [ta 
a Blow on the Head, ihe Teguments were » on t 
all corrupted, and a Moiety of the Skull ps eff 
was laid bare. Both Tables exfoliated, I ter. 
that Part of the Frontal Bone, and a Moicto 
of the Two Parietal Bones came atray all Pen 
a Time; and this bony Caſe being removed 
the Brain lay bare, and its Motion was ver 
diſcernable. By Degrees it was covered al 
gain by a carnous Matter, which contolda 
ted; but this Cover never arrived to ſuch 
Degree of Hardneſs, as to reſiſt the Impret 
ſion made by the Motion of the Brain. Up 
the leaſt Touch imaginable with the Fingel 


ſtantly ſeemed to ſee a Thouland Candle 
She had a Cap of Lead made to cover it 
Part, and defend it from external Injurit 
and carried about the exfoliated Bone 3 
Cup to receive Alms in. 3 


The fame Author informs us, he had ſeen 

Child of Ten Years, of Age, who had a 
t Depreſſion on the Occipital Bone up- 

on 2 Fall. No dangerous Accidents a 


te. The Chifd, who before was very 
witty, loſt his Memory and Judgment, and 
was rendred incapable of Study or learning 
; Trade, and at Thirty Six Years of Age 
became perfectly ſtupid, | 
He farther relates, That a Child of Three 
Years of Age falling upon his Forehead, 
nade a Depreſſion large enough to turn the 
little Finger in. No other Application was 
ned beſides a Compreſs dip'd in Spirit of 
ne, and renewed every Day, and the 
child was perfectly cured, without any In- 
eonrenience remaining behind. Theſe Rela- 
tons compared, make it evident, that the 
functions of Life are not performed in all 
Parts of the Brain, ſince the Depreſſion 
o the Occipital Bone in one produced a 
gupidity, and yet in the Frontal the ſame 
Accident was attended with no Conſequence 
mejudicial to the Patient. 

If Wounds of the Head are attended 
mth extraordinary Accidents, they ſome- 
times prove very ſerviceable to the Patient. 
für. Madanus aſſures us, That a certain Per- 
kn having the Cranium fractured at the Con- 
Qurie of the ſagittal and coronal Suture, 
= this Wound was cured of a Vertigo of 
ng standing, where remained a flight Ul- 
won the Place of the Fracture, which per- 
ins effected this Cure by the Ditcharge of 
ater, 
Schenkines tells us, a certain Epileptick Perſon 
bppening to have a Fracture on the Skull, 
ms by this Means cured of a Diſtemper, 
* he had been for many Tears af- 
ted. 

la caſe there happen ſuch a Fracture in 
be Sku!l as to cauſe one or more Depreſſions 
(the Bone; becauſe, according to Hippo- 
Mes, there can be no Depreſſion in the 
ine unleſs it be quite cracked through: In 
bs Cafe, the Crack is either broad or nar- 
b and the Depreſſion either deep or ſhal- 
W | 

the Crack in the fractured Bone be 
ud, and the Depreſſion not very deep, 
* make uſe of the Vectis, or a Leaver, 
ch were put under the Bone. Of this there 


paring at firſt, the Parents neglected the 
U 


Merlira, Chirurgita, &r. 649 


are Three Sorts, which differ only in their 
Magnitude or Size, one being larger and 
ſtronger than the other, which we make Uſe 
of as Occaſion ſeryes; for in caſe the leaſt 
of all proye inſufficient, we uſe the other, 
which being ſtronger, heaves up the Bone 
with a greater Force than the former, be- 
cauſe its Strength lies nut only in the Hand, 
but in the Head alſo. If this be not of ſuf- 
ficient Strength, we then have Recourſe to 
the Triplois, ſo called from being ſtreng- 
thened with a Threefold Baſis, but otherwiſe 
like the Vectis or Leaver. If there be fuf- 
ficient Room, we put the Vi of the Tri- 


Plot under the Bone; but if there be not,we 


make a Perforation in the Bone with the other 
{harp-pointed Vectis of the Triplois. If the 
Depreſſion of the Bone be on one Side only, 
we make uſe of the firſt and ſecond Inſtru- 
ment; but if on all Sides of the Triplois, 
then there is no Room for the Application of 
the Vectis. | SHES. 

If the Fracture have penetrated quite thro' 
the Skull, but without any Depreſſion in 
the Bone, then you mult proceed to the Ex- 
ciſion, or elſe the Perforation of the Bone, 


to prevent the Deſcent of the virulent Mat- 


ter to the inward Parts, and to give Vent to 
the Sanies, or what elſe may be obnoxious 
within. This is performed by the Trepan, 
which, according to Celſus, is made up of 
Two Parts, the Terebra and the Modiolis, 

which have been largely deicribed already. 
Two Things are chiefly obſervable in the 
Perforations made in the Skull, as being 
ſubjcct to no ſmall Danger: One of them 
has Relation to the Place where the 7erebra- 
tion is to be made, and the other tothe In- 
ſtrument; but both have Regard to the im- 
pairing the Dara Mater. In Reterence tliere- 
fore to the Place, Care mult be taken not to at- 
tempt the Perforation upon the Pericranium, 
and therefore the Bone mult be laid bare be- 
forehand, becauſe without this Precaution 
moſt violent Inflammations would enſue, by 
Reaſon of the nervous Subſtance of the Fe- 
ricranium, neither muſt this Terebration be 
made in the Sutures, becauſe the Inflamma- 
tion would ſoon be communicated to the 
Dara Mater that lies underneath. Beſides, 
that under the Satures are the Sinas's of the 
Dura Mater, repleniſhed with Blood Veſſels; 
or on the Sides at the Temples, and of the 
Pppp Sins 
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Sinciput; becauſe thereabouts the Blood 
Veſſels are diſperſed through the Interior 
Part of the Skull, and form certain ſmall 
Gutters or Channels in the Bone; for which 
Reaſon it is, that no Perforation can take 
Place in thoſe Parts, for the Blood Veſſels 
that lie betwixt the Skull will ſufter a Diſ⸗- 
ruption, and the Blood will deſcend upon 
the Dura Mater, to the great Danger of the 
Patient. 4 | 

Ihe Second Danger relates to the Inſtru- 
ment; for it ſeems almoſt next to an Impoſ- 


fibility that the Bones of the Skull thould 


be perforated without proving offenſive to 
the Dara Mater, and that for Two Reaſons : 
Firſt, by Reaſon of the Weight of the 
Inſtrument it felf ; which will, as ſoon as 
the Bone is perforated, deſcend and bear 
downwards, not only upon the Dura Mater, 
but alſo upon the Pia Mater and the Brain 
it ſelf, and with its pointed Extremity will 
prick and occaſion a Solution of Continuity 
in the Dara Mater. The firſt of theſe Inconve- 
niencies ariſes from the Handle by which it is 


turned, and the Second from the inferior 


Part of the Inſtrument or Modiolus which. is 
turned. The Ancient, as well as the Modern 
Surgeons, very ſenfible of theſe Dangers, 
have invented ſeveral Ways to prevent both 
theſe Inconveniencies, tho in this Attempt 
they have laboured under no ſmall Difficul- 
ties: For ſince there is an abſolute Neceffity 
to preſs the ſuperior Part of the Inſtrument 
downwards, without which it would be 


In vain to attempt the Perforation of ſo 


hard, thick, and ſolid a Bone, it may eaſily 
happen that the Inſtrument may penetrate 
too deep. In the fame Manner, ſince the 


Dara Mater is almoſt every where adhering 


to the Bone, it is almoſt next to an Impoſſi- 
bility that it ſhould not be wounded by the 
pointed End of the Inſtrument, and there- 
tore they have contrived all poſſible Ways 
to prevent the Inſtruments from flipping too 


far inwards. 


To be ſhort in this Matter, they have, as 
far as huwane Invention could ſtretch, en- 
deavoured to render theſe Inſtruments in the 
Perforation able to act with Expedition, Safe- 
ty, and little Diſturbance: With Expe- 
dition, becauſe if the Operation be retarded, 
it tires the Patient, the cold Air enters and 


affects the Wound, and Inflammations fol- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 5 


Dura £ Mater 13 It be wound ad. Wil j 


low : With Safety, by Reaſon: of the great 
Danger that threatens the Patient from the 
little Diſturbance, that is, without Noilz or 
needleſs. Fatigue, which {crve only to cauſe 
an Abhorrence to ſuch like Operations, 328 
well in the Patient as the Standers 'by 2 
Hence it is, that among all the various Sorts I 
of Trepaning, as well of the. Ancients as the 
Moderns, the Terebra and the Xodiil,y, 
which are made withaqut any Stop or Check 
upon them, are unfit tor this Purpoſe, be- 
cauſe they are apt to penetrate too deep; 38 
are likewiſe thoſe which. may eaſily wound 4 
the Dura Mater by their ſingle acuminate; 
Points. For which it is, doubtleſs, that the“ 
Terebra is out of Date, as well as the Madio- Ml 
lus, which has long and large Teeth, and 
ſuch as are placed at a Diſtance one from the 
other; for you may take this for a General 
Rule, the ſmaller theſe Inſtruments are in ere 
ry one of their Dimenſions, , the more conve-M 
nient and ſafer they are for this Purpoſe, aud 
cauſe the leſs Dread to the Patient, pro- 


vided they are ſuch as will anſwer the End _ 
for which they are deligned. _—_ _ 
Tis upon this Account, as I told you be fie 
fore, that Authors have invented ſeveral |», 
Ways to prevent the Immerſion ang Pun AR 
ion of thoſe Inſtruments upon the D kb 
Mater. Some have cauſcd a Kind of a Stop T. 
or Notch to be made which ſurrounds tha wine 
Inſtrument. This is in the Terebra ; but in dds 
the Modiolus, where there is no ſuch Notch m_ 
they have inſerted another Stop, to check ita te 1 
dipping down; for they have made a circuf vine 
lar Prominency exactly above the Teethi ne 
which ſtands fixed there. Others have made Four 
this Stop moveable, by which Means they aue 
may let the Modiolus ſlip in deeper by De n the 
grees, as they judge it convenient. Other tan 
again have provided the Modiolus with res 
double Row of Teeth one above the other iſ bine 


and others make Uſe of a broad 440divlrg . 
which therefore cannot wound the ke uk 


ter: And of this Kind they make ule q 


Eight, ſo as to begin with the larger, an““ 
fo by Degrees come to the leaſt of all. L 
Others make uſe of the filed adi 1 Op 
the ſame Manner, which is incapable & , 
wounding the Membrane, partly becaute 4 P 
Extremity 1s broad, and not . (harp-eoorly —.— 
Others hays the Adi, provided , 
8 | 2 1107 


viral or winding Stops, and others again 
with Fout Rings placed at the Length of the 
Nod iolus, which prevents its penetrating in- 
to, and conſequently its Vi the in- 
terior Parts, becauſe theſe Things are ſmal- 
kr at the Edges where the Teeth are, but 
bigger at the ſuperior fart. 

To give you the Sentiments of Authors 
upon theſe different Sorts of "Inſtruments : 
The Firſt Modiolus is not without Exception, 
becauſe the Stop being made 1mmoveable, 
the Inſtrument is not adapted to the Perfora- 
tion of divers Sorts of Skulls; as that of a 
Child and a Perſon advanced 1n Years, nor 
eren to all Perfons of the ſame Skull, 
which are the thicker in ſome, and thinner 
in other Places. 9 


The Second Sort of Aodiolas, with the 


moveable Stops, would give much more Sa- 
isfaction, were it not that it works but flow- 
u, which muſt of Neceſſity be ſo, becauſe 
the moving of the Stop takes up a great 
deal of Time. | 


The Third Sort of the Modiolus, which is 


provided with a double Row of Teeth, one 
below and the other above it; as of Neceſſity 
t produces a double Perforation in the Skull 
zt the lame Time, ſo the Operation is very 
abortous and difficult. te et. 
The Fourth Sort, which is provided with 
Wings, being broad, the Operation pro- 
ds with leſs Expedition than any of the 
weceding ;-and the ſame Thing may for 
the fame Reaſon be ſaid of the filed and 
winding Modioli, and therefore they are not 
nade Uſe of; but thoſe provided with 
four Wings are preferable to the others, be- 
aute they have a firm and ſteady Stop, and 
t the fame Time the uppermoſt being larger 
lan the inferior, it may be adapted to all 
orts of Skulls, without any Trouble or 
Danger of protracting the Operation. 


f the Method of curing Frackures 
and Lutxations. From Mr. Vau- 
gion Compleat Body of Chirurgical 


Operations, and Mr. Petit's Art of 
the Bones. 


eurino the Diſeaſes of 
Po:h printed this laſt Tear in French. 
ith a particular Caſe of the Luxa- 
tion of the Patella, and « Fracture 


Medica, Chirurgica, Oc. 


1 
| of the Thigh, By George Ry; 
ley, Surgeon, at Namptwich 3 


1 Need ſay nothing of Fractures in general 
from either of theſe Authors, they ha- 
ving been ſo fully explained already; neither 
will it be neceſſary to add any Thing con- 
cerning the Cauſes or Signs of Fractures, 
they being ſo obvious to every Body, had 
not they been remarked already. But the 
Surgeon's Buſineſs in the Cure of a Fracture 
15 only to bring the Two Ends of the Bone 
together, and heal them when he has done, 
ſo that they may firmly unite together as be- 
fore. In performing this Operation, the 
Hands are chiefly to be uted, except there be 
a Fracture in the great Bones, and the Ar- 
tiſt be obliged to make uſe of Machines, 
eſpecially if the Parts of the Bone ride on 
one another, and the Muſcles be very 
ſtrong. . 
Ihe Signs of Cure in a Fracture are, Firſt, 
a Ceſſation of Pain; and Secondly, the 
Part recovering 1ts natural Figure, When 
the Bone is reſtored, inake tome proper Ban- 


V5 * 


dage. When there is a Fiſſure only, let the 


Part be bound ſtrait, that ſo the Fracture 
may reunite, When there is a large ſoft Tu- 
mour on the Fiſſure, which ſeems to be fil- 
led with Blood collected there, or a certain 
Liquor which exudes out of the Bone, it 


may be opened to give Vent to the Humour 
contained in it, and the Oriſice kept open 


with a Tent, and treated in the ſame Manner 


as a complicated Fracture, and the Bone and 


Wound healed together. : 


When a Bone is reduced, Care muſt be” 
taken to remove the Inflammation by the 


Uſe of proper Medicines, as embrocating the 
fractured Part with a ſimple Tincture of 
Flowers of St. John -ort in Spirit of Wine, 
or the Compound made with Earth-Werms. 
If the Part be contuſed, chafe it with a 
Mixture of Honey and Spirit of Mine. Fun- 
tions with Oil of St. John Hort, Fo- 


mentations made with a Decoction of Roſe- | 
mary in Wine, and a Liniment of Oil of 


Earth-Worm.s and Turpentine are very good. 


Beſides this, all inward and outward 
Means muſt be made uſe of: The Lapis Oſteo- 


colle in Comticy Water is a good Specifick ; 
=. PPP-3 bur 
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but it is not corfvenient to continue the Uſe 
of it too long a Time, for Fear it breed 
too large a Gilles, Hildanuss Powder is ve- 
ry good, or mix Offeocolla in a Decoction of 
Periwincle Water, and drink ſeveral Draughts 


of it. The Fracture muſt be unbound” the 


Third or Fourth Day, to ſee in what Con- 
dition it is, and then muſt be bathed in a 
Decoction of the vulnerary Plants. The 


Bandage muſt not be too looſe nor too ſtrait. 


In FraQtures,cſpecially where there is a Con- 


tuſion, if the Nerves, Ligaments, Tendons, 


or any like Parts happen to be contorted or 
diflocated, Foreſfus — Cerecloth may be ap- 
plied on the Sixth or Seventh Day, _ 
Recent Fiſſures are eaſily cured, there be- 
1ng nothing more required than the laying 
on ſome good Catagmatick Plailter of Koſin 
and Comfry Roots, either with or without 
Splints, as Occaſion ſhall require, The 
Part muſt be well bound, to conſolidate 
the Fracture; and if there be a ſoft Tumor, 
which yields to the Impreſſion of the Finger, 
it mult be opened to let out the Matter, and 
the Orifice encouraged with a Tent, ſo that 
the Wound may be dreſſed like a complica- 
ted Fracture. When the Extremities of the 
broken Bone ſtick out of the Wound, and 
are corrupted by the Air, the End mult be 
filed or taken off with Pincers, eſpecially if 
the Point of the Bone pierce the Skin, and 
cannot be reduced to its natural Place, and 
the Wound mult be kept open for a conſide- 


Table Time, to give the Fragments an Oppor- 


tunity of Reuniting or Exfoliating. If the 
Splinters are ſeparated, and neither adhere to 
the Bone or Perioſteum, they mult be fetched 


away with a Forceps ; but if they adhere, the 


beſt Way is to let Nature alone, by aſſiſting 
der with proper Applications. | 


Of the Fractures of the Noſe. 


IF this Part be not reduced ſpeedily, it is 
ſoon filled with Orena , or ſtinking Ul- 
cers, and incurable Excreſcencies of the 
Polypus, the Party cannot breath through it, 
and Lois of Smelling enſues. I need not 
trouble you with a Deſcription of the Part, 
that having been done fully in its proper 
Place, therefore ſnall proceed to the Cure. 
Place the Patient in a convenient Poſture, 


and then taking a Stick, cut it flat and 


29 


Thumb of the Jeft- Haid-.on-the c 


* * 


ſinooth, and wrappipg it round with Ct. 


ton, introduce it with the right Hand me 
% : : 4 6 42 *. : 1 ap of | 3 41 1 4 
the Noſe, to raiſe up tl Mo 15 


which are depreſſed ; obſerving. 40 ly ib. 


Bone, that ſo raiſing it on the Inſide, you 4 


4 LE 


may bring it to its natural Figure; and I 


When you have reduced one Side, y = ; 

do the. lame on the other if there be Ou 1 1 
lion. When the Bones are keduced, put a BY bis 
leaden Pipe up the Noltzils to geep them in ml 
their due Situation. This Pipe muſt be pres 
made flat, and of a Figure accommodated wid 
to the Part, that {o there may be no Danger | 6. into 
of hurting it ; which, to prevent, aneint Wl foon 
the Pipe with Balſam of Peru, or Oil of T- WM yer 
pentine, If there be a Wound which can fan 
icarce- happen, lay proper Medicines on to lay « 


procure a good Digettion, there being no 
Poſſibility of avoiding a Contuſion, — nnd 
Plaitfer on the Pledgit, on which lay Com- 

preſſes, and a triangular Paſtboard, 33 A 
them on with a Sling or Fillet with Four 
Tails, There is another Bandage ſometimes, 
which is called the Foſſa of Amyntas. This 
is made with a Roller, an Inch anda half 
broad, and Two Ells in length, rolled up | 
at both Ends. There is a Third Bandage, 
which is ſometimes made uſe of in Fractures 
of the Noſe, which is called the Acciptter 
or Hawk, To make this, take a Rag and 
cut it into the Shape of a Triangle, which 
may be large enough to cover all the Dreſ- 
ſings on the Noſe, and ſtitch a narrow Fillet | 


about a Quarter of an Ell in length, and WM If 
Three Quarters of an Inch broad, to the up- it in 
per Angle of this Triangle, and lay this Fil- : Co: 
let over the Sagittal Suture, and let it hang to pu 
down behind; then ſtitch Two more to its apply 
tower Side, viz. to each Angle, and bring WI ipect 
them over the Cheeks; tie them to that of a 
which paſſed over the Sagittal Suture. Be- rated 
ſides theſe, ſtitch two to the Bottom of the on w 
Triangle, which muſt be Two Ells in length, Wil the P 
and more than an Inch broad; croſs thele WM Bone 
Two under the Noftrils, riſing obliquely WM vide. 
on the Checks to the Side of the leſſer — Fe. 
of the Eye, and ſo making an X behind tne I tinue 
Head, bring them forward again, and crols WM leſt it 
them on the Noſe, then bring the Two Ends WE becon 
round the Forehead and pin them. This Tri. ltes i 


angle muſt have Two Holes in the Place of 


the Noſtrils for Breathing. Dreſs the = 
| on 
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dice Day, forbering to remove the Pipe 
cill the Bones are conſolidate e. 
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F the Bones of the jaw ride over one 
I another, ſome of the Aſſiſtants muſt put 
his Fingers into the Patient's Mouth, and 
make a flight Extenſion, whilſt the Surgeon 
prefſes the Extremities both within and 
without. If the Teeth are looſe, put them 
into their natural Places, where they will 
ſoon fix again, if they be tied with a Sil- 
yer or a Waxed Thread to thoſe Teeth which 
and firm. When you make your D reſſing, 
lay on the Jaw a Compreſs of 'a competent 
Length, made of Rags ſeveral Times doubled, 
and dip'd in ſome Defenſatives; then co- 
ver this with a Pa ſtboard of a Figure not 
unlike the 'Jaw, and make the Bandage 
called the Capiſirum or Bridle, To make this, 
take a Roller of Two Ells long, and an 
Inch and half broad, and begin with a cir- 
cular Turn round the Head, than paſs un- 
der the Chin, and riſe on the Cheek, paſ- 
ling near the leſſer Angle of the Eye; then 
go obliquely behind the Head, on the oppo- 
lite Cheek, and under the Chin, and reaſ- 
cend on the firſt Turn of the Roller, making 
an Edging on the fractured Jaw, then con- 


| » 


Medica, Chirurgica, Ot. 


tinue to proceed round, paſſing behind the 


Head. | 

If the Jaw be broke on both Sides, reduce 
it in the Manner above deſcribd, and lay 
2 Compreſs with a Hole in the Middle on it 
to put the End of the Chin thro}, and ſo 
apply each End on the Sides of the Jaw re- 
ſpectively. Over theſe ſtitch a Paſtboard 
of a Figure adapted to the Jaw, and perfo- 
rted in the midſt likewiſe, and keep theſe 
on with a double Capiſtrum or Bridle. Let 
the Patient lie on his Back, for Fear leaſt the 
og ſhould be diſplaced by lying on one 
ide. 
Fab. Hildanus gives a Caution not to con- 
unue the Uſe of the Lapis Offeocolla too long, 
leſt it make too large a Calls, and the Part 


become monſtrous and deformed; as he re- 


ates it once happened to him in a Fracture 


* 


of the Thigh. When the Callus grows ſo 
large as to make a ſenſible Deformity, Hll- 
danus uſes this Method: Firit, he foments 
the Fart kwice a Day with this Emollient 


Mallomt, Briony, White Lillies, Brank Urſin. 
Flowers of Melilor, Camomile, ana one Hand- 
ful; common Hormm oed, Red Roſes, ana half 
4 handfuf; Linſeed, Fenugreek Seeds, ana 


nc. j. boi led in Vinegar and Spring Water. 


After fomenting with this, anoint with a 
Liniment of Bears or Man's Greaſe, two 
Parts; Juice of Earth-Worms and Vinegar, 
of each one Part. ene 


(33 w'4 
0 12 
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be Fractures of the Clavicle or 
ft ot Collar-Bone, | 


F the Clavicle be broken aſunder, an Ex- 
tenſion mult be made: For this Purpote 
place the Patient on a Stool without a Back, 
d draw back the Arm which is on the 
ame Side with the Fracture, and let an Aſ- 
ſiſtant ſtand behind and puſh the Shoulder 
up, whilſt another draws the Arm back. 
While this Extenſion is making, reduce the 
Bones, by thruſting back that End of the 
Bone which is above, and drawing that be- 


* 
7 


low, fo that both may exactly meet; and 


you may diſcover that they do ſo, by feeling 
with the Thumb all along the Bone. II 
there be any Splinters which run into the 
Fleſh, make an Inciſion into the Place 
which is pained, and lay the Bone bare, to 
reduce the Splinters, and cut off the Alpe- 
rities which prick the Fleſh with Pincers. 
When the Bone is reduced, fill the Cavi- 
ties above and below with Compreſſes of a 
Length and Figure ſuitable to the Bone, and 
oversthele Compreſſes lay others of the ſame 
Figure. Let each Comprets be ſtitched to a 
Paſtboard of the fame Figure with them- 
ſelves, and keep theſe Dreſſings with the 
Bandage called the Capeline. If the Gavicle 
be broke near the Shoulder, you mult make 
the Bandage called the Spicæ, deicribed in 
the Luxation of the Shoulder. Let the Pa- 
tient lie on his Back ; for if he ſhould lie on 
one Side, there would be Danger of the 
Bones falling out of their Places. 2 


Of 
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Of 4 Fracture & the Shoulder-Blade. 


IF. any Fragments of Bones are broke off, 
* and thruſt out without pricking the 
Fleſh, put them into their Place with the 
Palm of the Hand, or the Thumb; but if 
they have any Pointe, and prick the Fleſh, 
make an Inciſion, and ſnip off the jagged 
End with a Pair of ,Pincets, and reduce the 
Bone into its right Place if it adhere to 
the Scapula; but if it be looſe, take it off. 
For your Dreſſing, lay a Compreſs dip d in 
ſome defenſative Liquor on it, and a Paſt- 
board ovef that, both of which ought to 
be as large as the Shoulder-Blade, and to 
have the ſame Figure; and then keep, all on 
with the Bandage commonly called the Star. 
If there be a contuſed Wound on the Sca- 
pula, you muſt digeſt and deterge the 
Wound, dreſling it twice a Day; but if a 
ſimple Inciſion, unite as faſt as you can with 
a Defenſative. re bi 


Of the Fraftures of the Ribs. | 


\ Hen a Rib is entirely broke, the Ends 

ſometimes thruſt into the Breaſt, and 
at other Times continue in their natural 
Places. If a Rib thruſts in, it compreſſes 
and tears the Pleura and the Lungs fome- 
times, and this creates a great Pain, the Pa- 
tient cannot breath without Difficulty, but 
{pits Blood, and a Feaver is raiſed. If the 
fractured Ends thruſt out, there is a ſenſible 
Riſing ; but if the Two Ends of the Bone 
continue together, none of the above-men- 
tioned Symptoms appear, and there 1s only 
a Craſhing that can be perceived in thruſting 
the Ribs with the Thumb. It the Rib 
which is hurt thruſt out, place the Patient 
in a Chair, and let an Aſſiſtant ſtand by to 
hold him ; then bid the Patient bend his 
Body on the Side oppoſite to the Fracture, 
and keep cloſe his Mouth and Noſe; and 
hold his Breath to dilate lis Breaſt, this 
Dilatation ſerving inſtead of an Extention ; 
in the mean Time, thruſt the Two Ends of 
the Bone together, and reduce 1t. If one 
End of the Bone enter the Breaſt, make an 
Inciſion, and take it out. For your Dreſſing, 
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THE Signs which demonſtrate tlie Serum 
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lay aiſingle Compreſs dipd in ſome Degen 
ſative on the. fractured 5 and hay f, 3 
Other longitudinal Compreſſes over it, which 4 


muſt-croſs each other {alter-wiſe then ſtitch | I 


Two Paſtboards of che ſame Figure wi 
themſelves to the F Wo laſt Compreſſes, and 
lay another large Linen Compreſs, with an if 
oblong Paſtboard, and cover this again with 
a Compreſs, In the laſt Place keep all on 

with the Bandage called the Quadriga. 


Of. « Fracure e eee, o i 
Breaſi- Bone. 3 


{ 
to be fractured, are a Depreſſion of the 
Part, a Palpitation of the Heart, a Difficul- KY 
ty of Breathing, Delirium, and oftentimes a / 
Spitting of Blood. Theſe Symptoms pro- ! 
ceed from a Comprefſion of the 2 "0 =Y < 
Heart, Lungs, Nerves, and other Veſſels, 
Let the Patient be laid on a Quilt on the * 
Ground, and place ſome Convex Body un- 

der him between his Shoulders, and let ſume © 
Servants preſs on the Sides of the Breaſt © 
which puſh out, and by this Extenſion the i '! 
Bones may be reduced into their natural Si- BY © 
tuation; or if this proves ineffectual, make | 
an Inciſion, and lay the fractured Bone bare, [ 
that ſo you may raiſe it with the Terebelluw, WM K 
or Screw. This mult be exquiſitely ſharp, WI © 
that it may enter the Bone upon touching it Bll © 
in the lighteſt Manner imaginable ; for if it. t 
were quite depreſſed, it would infallibly Y 
kill the Patient. In Dreſſing, lay a triangu- BY * 
lar Compreſs wetted. in Wine heated, and .. 
over that another thick triangular Compre:'s 1 
ſtitched fo a Paſtboard of the ſame Figure, and BY * 
jet the Point of this be applied downwards. 
In the laſt Place, keep the Dreſſings on with 5 
a Napkin folded in two or three Plates, ſu- 0 
pended with the Collar in the ſame Manner . 
as has been directed. Let the Patient lie on: ll © 
his Back, and his Wound be dreſſed twice ll © 
a Day. Some Surgeons have had Sagacit7 8 
enough to diſcover when there has been P J 
lodged in the Cavity of the Mediaſinn, | f 


and have dextrouſly diſcharged it, by open- 
ing the Sternum with a Trepan. I 
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4 Practure of the Vertebræ. 


1 HE Fracture of the Body of the Verte- 
1 bra is dapgerous.z- becauſe the ſpinal 
Manom, which is the Orig me of the Nerves, 
is hurt upon theſe Occaſions. The Fracture 


of the ſpinal; Proceſſes is not ſo dangerous 


as that of the Body of the Vertebra, becauſe 
the Medulla is not hurt, by it. Since the 
Spine cannot be fractured unleſs there be a 
Depr 1 85 of the Bone, place the Patient on 


is Bel, forth, beter making ite 
on the fractured Place, and taking out thoſe 


glinters which preſs or prick the ſpinal 
Marrow and Nerves. If only the Proceſſes 
of the Vertebræ are broken off, place the Pa- 
tient on, His Back, and ſo reduce them as con- 
veniently as you can. If the Body of the 
Vertebræ be hurt, lay on a Compreſs dip'd. 
in warm Wine, or Oæycrate, aud. Keep it 
on with the Napkin and Scapulary. 

Lake Care not to ſtraiten the Bandage too 
much, for Fear of preſſing down the Frag- 
ments of Bones which you have raiſed on. 
the ſpinal Marrow. Ik it be the Spine of 


the FVertebræ which is broke, lay a ſmall 


Plate of Lead with a Compreſs on each Side, 
to retain the fractured Bone in its Place, and. 
lay over it a Compreſs dip in ſome good. 
Defenſative; and keep this on with the Nap- 
kin and Scapulary. When the Bones are re- 
duced, let the Patient lie on his Side; and if. 
any Inciſion be made to reſtore the Bones to 
their Place, dreſs this like all other contuſed 
Wounds, that is, digeſt, deterge, and cica- 
lrize it. . e 08 
Fibr. Hildanus, Cent. 1, Ob. 45. relates, 


That a young Man being Hunch- Back d aud 


Althmatick from his Cradle, died of a P:hi- 
js at 16 Years of Age. Upon Opening of 
the Canium, he found. the Ci Galli very 
high, and ſo large, that it covered the whole 
0: Cribraſam, and all the ſmall Holes being 
top d, the Ofa Plana grew ſo high as to ex- 
tend to the Septum Warium; and he con- 
jectures this laſt Accident was the Cauſe of 
ius Gibboſity, ſince the Pituita not being 
Uſcharged by the Noſe, mult. neceſſarily 


lodge it ſelf towards the Spine; and for 


this Reaſon the Verrebræ and their Cartila- 


ges, by the conſtant Fluxion of the Humidi- 
ly, mult inevitably be relaxed and protru- 


Medica, Chirurgica, Gm. 


Vertebre of the Spine, Os Sacrum, and Os 
Pubis, being as ſoft as Wax. The Sixth, Se- 
venth,Eighth, and Ninth Vertebræ were con- 


ſumed by the Caries, eſpecially the Three 


laſt, of which nothing remained. beſides the 
exterior Circle, and the Parts which were. 
miſſing were found in the Lungs. 


Of the Fracture of the Rump- Bone. 


TH E Rump Bone is placed at the Extre- 
mity of the Os Sacrum, and 1s compo- 
{ed of four or five ſmall Bones and two Car- 
tilages joined together, which form a Sort of 
a Tail crooked inwards. To reduce a Fra- 
Cture of the Rump- Bone, put the Fore Ein- 


ger of the Right Hand up into the Anus, 


and then place the Fingers on the outſide: 
on the Fracture, and by the Help of both 

Fingers put the Bone into its Place. But ob- 
ſerve here, that this Bone for the moſt Part 

is rather luxgted. than fractured. Put up- 
ſomething in Form of a Suppoſitory into 
the Anus, to keep the fractured Bones in 
their right Place after they are reduced, and 
lay on a Comprels wetted with ſome Defen- 

{ative Liquor, and-keep this on with the Fil- 
let in Form of a T. Let the Patient lie on 
his Side. til! the Bone be. reunited ; and 
when he. begins to ſit, let it be on a Chair 
with a Hole in the midſt, for Fear of com- 

preſſing the Bones. The Rump-Bone 1s car- 


tilaginous in the Eighth Month, and the 
Iwo Points in its inner Part, whence its 


2 


Ninth Month. & 
Of the Fracture of the Os Ilium. 


Ollifications begins, do pot appear till the 


FF the Os Nium be broke, and ſome Splin- 


ters of it run into the Fleſh, make an In- 
ciſton, and take them out, and ſnip off the 
Inequalities of the Bone with a Pair of Pin- 
cers, or reduce them into their proper Place, 
if they adhere to the Bone or per iſ fen. In 
making the Inciſion, take Care not to hurt 
the Veſſels. If there be no Splinters, reduce 
the Bone in the moſt convenient Manner 
with your Fingers. Lay a large Compreſs: 
dip'd in ſome good Defenſative on the Bone, 


and keepit on with the Bandage named Si- 


ca. This Bone is united in 25 or 30 Days. 
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notwithſtanding his and Baubinuss Obſerva- 


H. Avniſms, in à Letter to Fab. Hilannus, 
ektant in his Cent. of Epiſtles, tells him, 
that in diſſecting the Body of a certain Wo- 
man after Labour, he found not only à Di- 
vulſion of th: O, Pubis, but the On Uu 
likewiſe were ſeparated from the Os Satruns 3 
and he pretends, that the Reaſon why the 
German Amtomiſts cannot find the Bones 


feparated in Women after the Birth, is, be- 


cauſe they defer their Execution till the Sixth 
or Seventh Week after their Delivery. Hil- 
Janus, in his Reply to the Gentleman, de- 
mies that he had ever known the former hap- 
pen in the moſt difficult Births, and thinks 
the latter, if true, happens but ſeldom, 


Kone. | * 
Of the Fracture of the Shonlder-Bone. 


THE Firſt Bone of the Arm is called the 
1 Humerus, or Shoulder-Bone, and is ſo- 

11d, long, and unequal, and has a Head in 
its upper Extremity, which is covered with 
a Cartilage, and received into the Head of 
the Shoulder-Blade. Place the Patient on a 


Stool, or let him ſit in his Bed, and let one 


Aſſiſtant take hold of his Arm above the El- 
dow with both Hands, and another ſtand 
behind to take hold of the upper Part of it 
with both Hands, and let both of them 
draw together, and at the ſame Time let 
the Surgeon bring the Two Ends of the 
Bone together, and adjult them by compref- 
ung the Part around with the Palm of his 
Hand *till he finds there is no Inequality. 
If after the Fracture the Two Ends of the- 
Bones continue together, yet a flight Exten- 
ion is neceſſary, for Fear leſt the Surgeon 
break of any of the Aſperities at the End in 
preſſing them to a Level. After the Bones 
are reduced, let the Aſſiſtants continue to 
hold the Arm, extending it a little till“ the“ 
Dreſſing be made, which is to be done witli 
a ſimple Compreis dip d in ſeme Defenſa- 
tives, to prevent the Inflammation front ex- 
tending it ſelf to the Part. When this is 
laid on, take a Roller above Two Inches 
broad, and Two Ells in length, rolled up 
at one End, and with this make Two Gircu- 
lar Turns about the Fracture, and bind the 
Part ſtrait enough to keep the Bones in their 


— 


5 


Joint it ſelf; notwithſtanding which, the 
Patient did poſitively deny that he ever hal 


Bibliotheta AatOmica) 


proper Place; then bring up the Roller, 
| ways of. the Arm,. with Hul. 
Edgings 


(trait as the Turns about the Ftactüre; and i 
when the Roller is ſpent, pin it at the up. W 


per End of the Arm. When this is dork. 


take another Roller of the fame Length and 8 
Breadth with the former; and begin to ap- ande 
ply it on tie Fracture, making three circu- WW ira 
lar Tarrns, about pretty ſtrait ; but in this, their 
the Turns of the Roller mult be made to re. reduc 
duce thoſe "Muſcles which the firſt Turn I the 
the Roller to the Bottom of the Arm, 1cz- i Defen 
ving {mall Edgings, and bring it over the retty 
Flexure of the Elbow, but not ſo as to bing he B: 
the Joint, then bring it up again, leaving de F 
little Edgings, and pin it Where it ends, Wl quires 
After this, you muſt have Four longitudim! bund 
Compreſſes of a competent Thickneſs, and the A: 
almoſt as long as the Part which is hurt, the Dr 
and each of thefe muſt be covered with à unleſs: 
Paſtboard, or a very thin Splint. In the noved 
next Place take a Roller as before, but ſome- the Ma 
thing longer, and apply this near the El- 
bow, and make three circular Turns about 7 
the fractured Part, and ſo bring the Roller J 
up to the Top of the Arm, {till leaving Her 
Edgings; next bring it under the Armpit, I wt 
and about the Body, and ſo faſten it. Be- WM arved 
ſides this, you may if you pleaſe lay on fard tc 
Two Paftboards of an e the E hould | 
Part; and 'encompaſs the Arm, with theſe, latural] 
and tie them with Three Ribbons, begin-' WM rov1d 
ning with that in the Midſt, and in the laſt bit. 5. 
Place fuſpend the Arm with a Sling. lt is me Aft 
= adviſable for the Patient to keep his e Knec 
Fab. Hildanus tells us, That à certain Per- EE : 
ſon of Threeſcore Years of Age had a Pain Mlrther:“: 
in the Articulation of the Right Elbow, on red 
for which he uſed no other Remedy beſides rl. If 
keeping his Arm ſtill in Bed; but apon R. et ſome 


ling, and endeavouring to draw on his 
Glove, he broke his Arm five or ſix Fingers, y this 1 
Breadth above the Elbow ; and upon reme- one. 

ving the Dreſſings about Three Days after, | 
there was found a Second Fracture neat the. 


* 


any Venereal Diſtemper. 
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9 make the Extenſion, let one Aſſiſtant 
hold the Patient's Arm above the Wrift, 
and another by the Fingers, and whilſt both 
draw 1t, take Care to reduce the Bones into 
their Place. If the Fingers only ate broke, 
reduce them ſeparately one after another. 
If the Bones of the Curpus or Metacarpus on- 
hy are broke, lay a Compreſs dip d in ſome. 
Deſenſative on the Fracture, and another 
pretty thick Compreſs in the Hand, making 
the Bandage called the Half Gauntlet. If 
the Fingers are fractured, each of them re- 


quires a particular Bandage, and muſt be 
bound ſtrait, almoſt in the ſame Manner as 


the Arm. IF there be no Wound, keep 
the Dreſſings on till the Reunion be made, 
unleſs ſome Accident require them to be re- 
moved ; but if there be any, dreſs it after 
the Manner practiſed in Contufions. — 


Of the Fracture of the Thigh. . 
T Here is but one Bone in the Thigh, | 


which is ſomething. convex before, and 


urved behind, and the Artiſt muſt have Re- 


ard to this Curvature, becauſe if the Bone 


hould be fer ſtrait, it would be longer than 


wturally it ought to be; and the Patient 
rould become lame. As to, the Reduction 


c it, place the Patient on his Back, and let 


me Afſiſtant take hold of the Thigh above 


be Knee, and another graſp its upper Part, 


nd let both theſe at once draw the Part 
itongly, to bring both Ends of the Bone to- 
ther; and whilſt they do this, let the Sur- 


on reduce them, and bring them to a Le- 


el. If the Two Ends continue together, 
et ſome Sort of Extenſion 


s neceſſary, for 
ear of breaking off the FR acc 


this Means hinder the Reunion of the 


one. . 

If the Fracture be near the Head of the 
bone, there is no Room to take hold of it, 
ud therefore a Napkin muſt be put between 
lic Patient's Thighs, and one Aſſiſtant muſt 
law this, while the other takes hold of the 
12 2 little above the Knee, and ſo makes 
Extenſion, If this cannot be convenient- 


broke her 
it without any Succeſs, was at laſt delivered 
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y enough done with the Hands, tlie Sur: 


not ſtrong enough, of TowWelss. 
Wrap the Fracture round with a large 


Comprefs dip'd in Wine heated, aud 


ay a good Compreſs three quarters of an 


Inch thick all along the liollow : Part of the 


Thigh, to preſerve its Curvature ; for if it 
were ſtrait; it would be longer than it ought 
to be, and the Patient would be lame all his 


Life-rime. The Bandage muſt be made with 


Three Rollers about Three Inches broad, and 
rolled up at one End: The Firſt Roller mult 
be Three Ells in Length, the Second Four, 
and the Third Five Ells. In the Hoſpnal 


of Charity they uſe Boxes matted within, 


and by this Means pretend to keep the Leg 


ſtahle and in a good Poſturre. 
In the Miſcellanea Carrio chere is a Rela- 


tion, that a Woman of a good Habit of Bo- 


dy, and tg gone witli Child, who 
high, and having Care taken of 


of a found Child, and in about a Month 
after was. perfectly cured of her Fracture. 
Hildan tells us, the Wife of a certain Sena- 
tor of Bern having broke her Leg, could by 
no Means be curcd till ſhe was delivered 
about 40 Days after. Theie Obſervations 
ſhow, that in the Time of Pregnancy Na- 
ture mploys mot of the nutritious Juice in 
the perfecting of the Fetus. 


A particular Caſe of 4 Luxation of 

the Patella, and 2 Fradure of 
the Thigh. 55 George Ryley, 
Surgeon, at Namptwich i Che- 

Mixe. 


: ON the Firlt of October, 1709. a Boy 
6 aged about Fourtcen Years falling off 
© a Ladder Two Yards high, was taken up, 
© and complaining he had hurt his Right 
< Knee, was brought to me. Upon examin- 
ing it, I found the Patella luxated, and 
© a conſiderable Contuſion upon the Parts 
© adjacent, I immediately reduced the Pa- 
tella, and embrocated the Knee with Cg 
© Dialth. cum Ol. peric. mala. as an Ano- 
Jyne, becauſe, the Pain was ſtill violent, 
and with Ceralum e Bolo, and a contentive 

dd « Ban- 
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Bandage bound up the Limb. The Pain 
being a little appeaſed, I ſuſpected the 
* Thigh might be hurt, and therefore exa- 


 * mined him how he felt it: He anſwered, 


* it was entirely eaſie; and both he and K is 
Friends were loth his Breeches ſhould be 
* drawn off and on again, which would be 
* conſiderable Trouble to him when there 
* was no Complaint of that Part, therefore 
for this Tune I diſmiſſed him. 

»On the Third Day following he came 
to me again, riding ſingle on Horſeback, 
*and ſaid, the Pain in his Knee continued, 
* but not quite ſo violent. I took off the 
Bandage and Dreſſings, and found the 
Knee and Thigh very much tumefied, but 
the Patella right. The Breeches had never 


been off yet, and now were fo well and 


* equally fill'd by the ſwell'd Thigh, that 
* they kept it very ſteady ; and therefore, 
* conſidering how neceſſary the Steadineſs 
* would be to him, ſince he had near Two 


Miles to ride home again, I deferred exa- 


mining the Thigh till 1 ſaw him in Bed at 
* home, which I promiſed to do the Sixth. 


In the mean Time I prepared for the Con- 


* tuſion, which now appeared more evident, 


a Totus, e Decoftione Sumitat. Abſinth. Cen- 


* taur. Rad. Lil. Alb. Fol. Chamom. &c. with 
* which I fomented the Joint very hot, and 
* embrocated it with Spir. Vin. Camphorat. 
* and applying the ſame Cerate and Bandage 
* again, diſmiſs'd him. : ES 

On the Sixth I viſited him, and having 
his Breeches rip'd off, J handled the Thigh, 
* and found a tranſverſe Fracture about the 
Middle of the Os Femoris, I immediately 


prepared to reduce it, and having got 


© Splints, Rollers, Tanks, &c. ready, I per- 
formed the Operation without the leaſt 
© Pain to the Patient, and with a very ſmall 
© Extenſion. | 
eln Two or Three Days afterwards the 
« Swelling fell, and ſo obliged me to take 
« off the Bandage, which I did to ſtreighten 
© it, In about a Fortnight's Tune the Pain 
© in his Knee ceated, and he grew well 
* apace. The 18th I opened the Thigh, and 
found the Callus ſo much grown, as to 
© appear rather too high, which with a little 
©1;ghter Bandage and a Paſtboard Comprels 
© upon the Part, was taken down at the next 


Opening, which was the Second of No- 


© by ſlackening of which, that alfo went 


* cloth once more, he was perfectly well in WM 


* ſhorter than the other all the Time, (5 


© the Luxation of the Patella, and Contuſion M 


© ble from any Fracture, and yet not t»anſmit 


_ © inſoluble, without diveſting it of that 


© vember, but the Tightneſs of the Banda 8 
* bad raiſed the Tumour of the Knee again; 


* down in Two or Three Days. I then re. 
* newed the Cerate, and got him up, ſettins if 
him with his Leg before him on 2 S000 1 
and a Support under the fractured Parr Bl 
The Eleventh of November he ſet his Foot 


to the Ground, when renewing the Gy... 
another Week. This Leg was nothing 


even were the Edges of the Bone ſet and 
* kept together. Büt that which I chiefy MW 
* reckon worth remarking in the Caſe js . 
that during the whole Cure, as well zz 
before the Reduction of the fractured 
Bone, the Boy had not the leaſt Senſe of 
Pain, except what was in the Knee, which 


* there, is very ſufficient to account for- 

It is remarkable, that the Fracture hap- 
* pened at ſuch a convenient Diſtance from 
the Joint, that the Ends of the Bone 
could not by their Preſſure upon the Ten. 
* dons excite a Senſe of Pain; and whether 
© this might not be one Cauſe of the Pa- 
* tient's Freedom from Pain, I think worthy. 8 

© But. then that the Perioffenm ſhould un- 
* dergo a Laceration, which ſeems inſepara- 8 


to the Patient any Senſe of Pain, is to me 


* acute Inſenſibility which we all ſuppoſe 
Nature has endowed it with. But theſe B 
* nicer Enquiries J am leſs concerned about: 
* It was ſufficient to me that the Boy was 
* well cured ; and if this may ſerve to 
make others more inquiſitive to find out 
* Fratlyres fox the Future, it will be off 
© general Ule to the Publick, and Credit to 
« the Profeſſion ; and thereby I fhall fully 
« obtatn the End, of writing ths ſhort Epbe- 
6 meris. he 4 


« o 


' Namptwich in 
Cheſhire, Septem- 


Gro, RYL8 YM 
ber 13. 1710, 1 "7 1-78 
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Of the Fracture of the Rotula. | 
IF the Rotula be fractured tranſverſely the 


upper Part will be drawn up; and there- 


fore to reduce it, place the Patient on his 
Back, and let ſome Aſſiſtants extend the Leg, 
and then bring down the Bone, and with 
our Thumbs adjuſt it to that hic remains 

low: And here obſerve never to take oft 
both Thumbs together, for then the Piece 
will infallibly fly out of its PlacdeeG. 

If the Kotula be fractured lengthways, 
there is no Need of making an Extenſion, 


becauſe the Bones do not ſtart far from one 


another, and it ſuffices to thruſt them into 


their Place, and then make the Dreſſing. 
If the Fracture be tranſverſe, take a Roller 


of Three Ells long, and about an Inch and 
a half broad, roll d up at both Ends: Ap- 
ply the Middle of this Roller above the Ro- 


lla, and. make Two circular Turns; then: 


bring it down under the Ham, and croſs it 
there; then bring it beneath the R, and 
make a circular Turn; next bring it up, 
and let it croſs again below the Knee; then 
bring it up, and make a circular Turn there, 
and continue thus bringing it up and down, 
and croſſing under the Knee, and making 
circulat Turns above and below, till the 
Joint be covered with the Edgings, and 
then pin the End of the Roller either above 
or below the Knee. When this is done, lay 


the Leg in the J unks prepared for that Pur- 
poſce⸗ I Ait 6 es; IN 
If the Rotula be fractured lengthways, 


take a Roller of about Three Ells long, and 


Two Inches broad, roll'd up at both Ends, 


and having a Shit in the Midſt. Apply the 
Middle of this on the Middle of the Fra- 
dure, and paſs one of the Heads of the 
Roller through the, Slit in the Middle, ſo 
that this Slit be in the Middle of the Kotula; 
then draw the Roller pretty ſtreight, to 
keep the Parts of the Bone together, and co- 
ver the Rotula with ſeveral Circumvolu— 
tions, leaving all along ſmall Edgings ; and 
ally, keep all ſteady by ſeveral circular 
lurns about the Rolula: And when this is 
done, lay the Legs in the Junks. Embro- 
ate the contiguous Parts with good Deten- 
latives, and do not remove the Bandage till 


he Cure be perfected. 


* 
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Fab. Hildanus, Cent. 5. Obf. 88. relates, 
That a certain luſty Fellow, of 40 Vears of 
Age, had a tranſverſe Fracture if the Rotula, 
with a great Contuſion, but no Wound. 
Though the Patient was treated accordin 
to the Rules of Art from the very firſt, 
et nevertheleſs he was afflicted with great 
a1ns, and ſeveral other bad Symptoms; 
and after theſe were removed, and the Cure 
at length compleated, he continued lame 
his Thigh was very weak; he could not 
walk without a great deal of Trouble ; and 


had the greateſt Difficulty in the World to 


lift up his Leg in going up any Aſcent. 
| Of a complicate Fracture of the Leg. 


1 Here are Two Bones of the Leg, the Ti- 
lia, or larger Focil, and the Fibula, or 
leſſer; either of which, or both, are to be 
thus reduced when broke: Place the Pa- 
tient on his Back, and let an Aſſiſtant take 
hold of his Leg above the Foot, and ano- 
ther below the Knee. If both Bones are 
broke, and ride one over the other, let them 
make a ſtrong Extenſion; which is not re- 
quired to be ſo great if one of the Bones 
remain entire, and then with both Hands 
bring the Bones even. EE) 
When the Bones are reduced, dreſs this 
like other contus'd Wounds, applying 
Pledgits, with good Digeſtives, and laying 
on a Plaiſter, and a ſimple Compreſs over 
that, wetted 1n Wine heated. When the 
Wound is dreſs'd in this Manner, bind 
up the Part with the Eighteen-Tail'd Bau- 


dage, 


When Things are thus prepared, apply 
the Tails of the ſaid Bandage on the Fracture, 
railing them one on one Side, and the other 
on the other, and croſſing them, aud o 
continue to raiſe the Heads of the Firſt 
Range; next lay Two Compreſſes on each 
Side the Leg as long as it ſelf; then procecd 


to raiſe, and crots the Second in the ſame 


Manner as the Firſt, beginning with thoſe 
that lie over the Fraclure; and in the laſt 
Place do the ſame with the Third Rank, 


and make the remaining Part of the Drei- 


ſing with Junks, Splints, Bolſters, Soals, Pil- 
lows, and Ribands. Dreſs the Fracture 


twice a Day, and take Care to cover the 
Bone, if it lies bare, with dry Pledgits, not 
{uffer- 


Qqqq2 
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ſuffering the Wound to cloſe till the Bone 
be exſoliated. Ho 


Of a Fracłure of the Bones of the - 
| Feet. F 


LE T the Patient be placed on a Stool, or 
L on a Bed, and if the Tris or Meta- 
tar ſus be fractured, let Two Aſſiſtants make 
the Extenſions, one having Hold of the 
End of the Foot, and the other of the 
Heel and the lower Part of the Leg, and 
then reduce the Bones. The Toes are to be 
managed in the ſame Manner as the Fingers 
cf the Hand. Since there is always a 
Wound in a Fracture of the Foot, it muſt 
therefore be dreſs d like other contuſed 
Wounds, that is, digeſtcd not with greaſy 
Unguents, which are apt to rot the Ten- 
dons, but Spirituous Applications, as Oil 
of Eggs, Oil of Turpentine, &c. Firſt lay 
on Pledgits, and then a ſimple Comprels 
round the Foot, dippd in ſome defenſa- 
tive Liquor: And laſtly make the follow- 
ing Bandage: 

Take a Roller between Two and Three 
Ells long, and an Inch and a half broad, 
roll d up at both Ends. Begin with making 
a Circumvolution about the Bottom of the 
Leg, and then croſs on the Bottom of the 
Foot; then bring it under the Foot, and 
croſs again, and return over the Foot croſ- 
ling, and proceed to the End of the Foot in 
the ſame Manner. Theſe Turns of the Rol- 
ter leave Lozenge-like Spaces, which has oc- 
caſioned this Bandage to have that Name 
given it. From the End of the Foot return 
to the Heel, bringing the Roller up, and 
covering the Foot with the Edgings, and 
then falten by ſeveral Curcumvolutions 
about the Leg. After the Bandage is made, 
tay the Leg in the Junks. he 
 Hiidanus relates, That a certain Perſon 
attempting to leap over a Ditch when the 
Ground was frozen, wrenched his Foot fo 
violently, as to force the Talus and Aſtrala- 
gu out of their Place, and broke the Liga- 
ments which bound the Bones together, 
which forced him to take oft the Foot. 

I ſhall paſs by ſaying any Thing of Luxa- 
tions in General in this Place, becauſe 
enough has been ſaid of that Subject alrea- 


Bibliotheea Anatomica, 


and bind the Part up again. 


ry, and proceed, as I have dene from te 


ſame Authors with Fractures, - 
C ſtil 
Of rbe Luxation of the Bones of the ben 
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T His is bringing the Bones together b Fo 
: compreſſing them with the Palm ef th, Ml de 
Hand, and then keeping them together by the? 
ſome convenient Bandage. Cut off the Pa. 50 
tient's Hair, and lay a Compreſs dipp'd in Peg 
Spirit of Wine, or ſome other diſcutient Wl Noſe 
and ſpirituous Liquor, and make the Ban. WW ;rcry 
dage call d the Capeline to bring the Bones to- N 
gether by Degrees. * pare 
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Soak the Dreſſings every Day in Red Wine, 
Spirit of Wine, or ſome {ſuch ſpirituouz 
and reſolvent Liquor, to premote the | 
Tranſpiration of the watry Matter ; and 
let the Patient uſe a drying Diet, keeping fl 
his Spirits up, and now and then purging 
with Hydragogues, When the Bandage 
ſeems to ſlacken, from the Bones approach- | 
ing to each other, it is Time to undo it, 
This is a Di- 
ſtemper of the Part that rarely happens. 
However, Hildanus tells us, that a robuſt 
Fellow of 40 Years of Age, who never had 
been 111, was ſeized with a continual Fever, 


In the Beginning he neglected all Method: 1 By 
of Cure, which prov'd of ill Conſequence WI,.;.. it 
to him, depriving him of Sleep, and throw- WI But 
ing him into a Delirium. | ns 
Upon the Sixth or Seventh Day the Co- vocde: 
ronal and Sagittal Suture ſeparated, and the ¶ ntrodu 
Motion of the Brain might be felt by hy- hinner 
ing ones Finger on the Interſtice of the te lag 
Sutures. . Upon the Seventh Day the Pa- nd let 
tient had a profuſe critical Sweat, tinctured is... .- 
like the Ruſt of Iron, by which the mor- WF}. Gir 
bifick Matter was thrown out, and by De- de We 
grees the Sutures reunited, and the Patient WM... 

recovered. Wheꝛ 
Pace th 

Of the Luxation of the Boxes of theW*:r-nt 
Nt * 


14 His Diflocation ſeldom happens, the 
Bones of the Noſe and the Ciroml 
Bone being very firmly united; and when 
it does, it muſt be reduced in the ere 

nn! 


Wees, Chir 
Take a ſmall Stick of Fir, of a 


nner: | 
nope Size, plain d and fitted to the No- 
d und 


ſttils, and wrappd und 
N 7 


then placing the bon the Root of tl 
Noſe; partly on the Coronal and yo 
the Naſal Bone, to keep the Bones ſtead 
rut them into their Place with the Stic 


Tow. In putting the Stick up, you muſt 


the Noſe, for fear of 8 e Part 
and caufing ill condition'd Ulcers. The 
Dreſſing is the ſame as in Fractutes of the 
Noſe. If there be a Wound, dreſs it once 
mery Day as a complicate Wound. 


Of the Lan of the Tower Jap. 


F the Bone has been out for any Time, 
emollient Remedies muſt be uſed before 

it can be reſtored. To reduce a compleat 

Luxation, when both Heads of the Bone 
rr cout, let the Patient fit upon the Floor 
ll ©: !ow Stool, and place a Servant behind to 
Tl port and keep his Head ſteady, and then 
"wt both your Thumbs into the Patient's 
Mouth, having wrapp'd them round with 
; Tape to defend them from being hurt by 
the Patient's Teeth, and to hinder them 
tom flipping when you preſs on the Lower 


the Patient's Chin, to draw the Jaw, and 
rife it up. | ED + 

But if the Mouth be fo clofe, that you 
annot thruſt your Thumbs 1n, put a ſmall 
wooden ene, out an = 18 = 
ntroducing thele ges ſtrong err 
inner End, keep them on the Teeth. In 
he laſt Place put a Girth under the Chin, 
ind let a Servant put both his Knees on the 


be Girth, whilſt you muſt thruſt down 
4 Wedges, to bring the Jaw into 1ts 
lace. tr ed ee e e e 
When it is only diſlocated on one Side, 
ace the Patient on a low Stool, and let a 
errant ſtand behind to keep his Head 
teady; then put your Thumb on the Grin- 
ters of that Side which is diſlocated, and 
v1 the Taw down, and reduce it into its 
face. The Mandible may be reduced ſome- 
mes by a Blow of the Fiſt only, on that 
de which is not luxated; but this can 
duly take Place when the Luxation is un- 


A Y 4 * ha. © 1 
argits, El. 
compleat. The Dreffing is the ſame as in a 
ith Tow, and 
e Root 


ke Care not to hurt the ſpongy Bones of 
* Mis WH Part, 


ſaw ; then clap your ot 0 nant 


to 


btient's Shoulders, and draw the Ends of 
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Fracture of the aw. 
wh Of the Luxation of the Clavpicle. 


Hen the CJzvicſe is diſlocated, the 

Patient cannot lift up his Arm with- 

out a great deal of Difficulty. The Acro- 

nion cauſes a Jating out, and there 1s 

2 Cavity cansd by the Clavicle's Fal- 

ling down. This Accident is hard to be 

remedied. in ancient Bodies, becauſe the 
Ligaments are grown hard and bony, 

and are very difficultly conſolidated when 
once they are broken. To remedy this Ac- 

cident, you muſt lay the Patient on his 
Back, and put ſome hard convex Body be- 

tween his Shoulder-Blades; then preſs his 

Shoulders and the Side of his Breaſt, and 
in the mean Time reduce the bone into its 
Place. The Dreſſing is the ſame as in a 
Fracture of the Part. The Patient ought to 
keep his Bed, and let Blood, or take a 
Clyſter, as Occaſion requires. 


Of the Luxation of the Vertebræ. 


O reduce the Vertebræ of the Neck, of 
= Whatever Kind the Luxation be, let the 
Patient be placed on a low Chair, and let a 
Servant lay a great Streſs on his Shoulders, 
and while he does this, take Hold of the 
Patient's Head under the Ears, and making 
an Extenſion of it, turn it to and fro till it 
be reduced; and you may know that it is 
by his being able to turn it himſelf, and 
„ „%% 
Io reduce the Vertebræ which are luxated 
externally, let the Patient be laid ou a Ta- 
ble on his Belly, and faſten a Girth under 
his Armpits, and on the Hips, and tie a: 
the fame Time his Fhighs and Legs, and 
draw both above and below, without. ma- 
king ſo violent an Extenſion, and in the 
mean Time reduce the Part. 

If the Vertebræ cannot be reduced in this 
Manner, take Iwo Sticks near a Fingers 
Breadth in Thickneſs, and about Four or 
Five Tiincs as long, and wrap thele in a 
Cloth, for fear of hurting Patient; 
then lay one of theſe Sticks on each Side the 
diilocated Part, and make a great Preſſure 
on them, to thruft in the Fericbre © * 


: 
: 
3 

! 
* 
if 
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take a great Roller of Wood, ſuch as the 
Paſtry-Cooks uſe, and roll it to and fro on 


the Two Sticks. Note here, that the Two 
Sticks which are on the Side be higher than 


the Spinal Proceſſes of the YVerteb7e, to pre- h 


vent all Danger of breaking it. You may 


conclude the Vertebra is reduced, if it be 


equal with the contiguous ones. 


Though the Luxation of the Y; ertebre in- B 
wardly be almoſt impoſſible to reduce, and 
moſt commonly is mortal, you muſt not 


nevertheleſs abandon the Patient; and there- 
fore when this happens, place the Patient 
on his Back, and make an Extenſion with 


Pullies, and then manage the Spine, and try 


to bring in the Vertebræ. If this fails, 
make an Inciſion on the Fertebra which is 
deprels'd, jult over its Spinal Proceſs, and 
take Hold of it by this, and endeavour to 
reduce 1t in that Manner. If the Rump- 
Bone be thruſt in by any Blow or Fall, 
put the Fore-Finger of the Right Hand in- 
to the Anz, and pulhing it up with the 
Left Hand, preſs it out, and guide it into 
its Place. If the Luxation be external, 
which ſometimes happens in violent La- 
bours, put the Bone gently in with the Fin- 


gers. Theſe Bones are confirmed in 3 Weeks. 


Hildanus relates, That a certain Man ha- 
ving a Luxation of Two Vertebræ, was pa- 
ralytickx from the Natel to the Feet. A 
Countryman happening to fall from a Tree, 


had the Second Fertebra of the Loins luxa- 


ted inwards: Upon which he felt a great 
Pain, which continued for a long Time; 
and he vomited his Meat before Dige- 
tion, and continued in this Condition ſe- 
vera! Days, without being able to. retain 
any Thing in his Stomach. After ſome 


thort Space he was ſeized with a Burning, 


Fever, an unextinguiſhable Thirſt, Want 
of Sleep, Reſtleſneſs, with a Dryneſs. of 
Tongue, and a Delirium, all the Parts below 
the Navel became paralytick, and, he.could 
neither retain his Urine nor his Excrements. 


Of the Luxation of the Ribs, and the 


Cartilago Mucronata. 


WW Hen Rib is luxated outwards, lay the 
Patient's Arm over a Door, to ſuſ- 
pend the Body, and thruſt the Riſing of 


2 
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in Fractures of. the Ribs, When the Ma. 


Man having a Looſeneſs, had the lowerlfi 


Means that his Surgeons could think on! 


cronated Cartilage is reduced, lay en ſome- 
Rrengthen it. mech 


rt, Drachm. j | Opreſ 1 
. J. - 


Drachm. js. Balauſtiary, Scrub 3. Oil WY 4 
"A ? Hy i FFP oof» (+ of 
Malnuts, Drachm. jſ Pitch and Turpentin: i it 


as much as will reduce theſe Ingredients to 
5 "+. e is + 8 tom 
the Conſiſtence of an Emp aſter. | 9 

Bartholin, relates, that a certain young 
Ribs on the Right Side luxated in ſuch af 
Manner, as to be ſeen and felt. All thelf 


prov d ineffectual: His Strength decayed | 
he had. a lingring Fever. After ſome Timel 
there aroſe a {mall Puſtule, which ſeparated 
and broke; upon which the luxated Ribs! 
returned to their Place, the Ulcer was cured, WM der 


and the young Man did well, fon 
/ ue 77 
Fg OT > | 1 „„ \ 
oF: the Luxation of the Humerus, e bn 


Shoulder-Bone. 
FH E Luxation of the Shoulder may be 
_* reduced in Six ſeveral Manners, 284 
by the Fiſt, by the Shoulder placed undef urg 
the Patient's Armpit, by a Ball of Thread lor 
thruſt by' the Heel, by a Ball on a Leaver i krun 
by the Ladder, and laſtly by the Amby. 
Io reduce a Shoulder by the Help of th chine 
Fiſt clinch'd, lay the Patient on a Table o le ri! 
that Side which is oppoſite to the Light 
and let one Servant put a Girth under luWMſidis n 
Armpit, and another a Second above th king 


Elbow. Let him who holds the GinighÞad ti 


which- paſſes under the Armpit keep it firm 
and let him who has Hold of that above ti 


Elbow, draw it till the Head of tlie bon 


”, : 


= 


* 


directly againſt the Socket, and then put 
* 2. vity with your Hands or ik, 
if the Hands are not ſufficient, you may 
rake uſe of Pulbes:. f. P peil: Ig 

Jo reduce à Shoulder With the Heel, lay 
che Patient on the Ground on a Coyerlet or 
Quilt, and then put a Ball of Thread under 
tis Armpits, and do you fit oppoſite to the 
patient, directly againſt the luxated Arm, 
ind if it be the Foot, place the Heel of the 
Right, and if it be the Left, the Heel of 
the Left Foot on the Ball; then take the Pa- 
tiers Arm with both nay and draw it 


17 9 14/4 


towards the Feet, and thruſt the Ball ſtrong- 


ly againſt the Armpit. In the mean Time 
kt a Servant ſtand behind the Patient's 
Head, and draw the Head: of the Humerus 
with a Napkin, or-any other Girth, and 
wt the Sole of his Foot on the Patients 
houlder, and thruſt it down, and let ano- 
ther Servant be placed behind, to keep his 
Body ſteady. 4 | „ 
To reduce a Shoulder by the Help of the 
fhoulder of another Perſon, place the Pa- 
ients Armpit on the acute End of the 
Ghoulder of a luſty Man, who is taller than 
he Patient, that ſo he may keep him ſuſ- 
x:nded, the Man who holds him keeping 
iis Hand to his Breaſt, and while this is 
toing, put the Head of the Humerus into 
ts Cavity. If the Patient be very git, 
md the Weight of his Body be not ſuffi- 
acnt to reduce-his Shoulder, let ſome Per- 
bn or other hang on his Shoulder. If the 
patient be ſo tall, that it is difficult to find 
Man of a higher Stature, let the Man 
tand on ſome ſmall Stool. Ont 
Some reduce this Joint by Means of a 
Lev.r, others uſe a Ladder, or Door, ob- 
erring the ſame Circumſtances; or the 
amby of Hippocrates, known among the 
urgeons by 10 Name of the Commander. 
Jo reduce the diſlocated Arm with this In- 


Hument, you mult place the Patient on a 


ow Stool, ſomewhat lower than the Ma- 
chine, with his Feet tied together, for fear 


le riſes when the Part ought to be reduced. 


the Patient's Arm muſt be laid all along 
dis moveable Branch, the leſſer End of it 


king applied under the Patient's Armpit, 


nd tied in Two or Three Places; and when 
Ws is done, depreſs the lower End, and 


_ 


his will bring the Head of the Bone into 
its Place. . e x 

When the Humerus is reduced, put a 
{mall Ball of Lint under the Armpit, to 
fill the Cavity, and keep this Ball on with 


* 
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5 to 


a Compreſs cleft at both Ends, which you 
mult bring up, and croſs on the Shoulder; 
beſides this, you muſt lay a Compreſs on. 
the other Armpit, for fear leſt the Compreſs: 
hurts it, and make the Bandage call'd Spica, 
with a Roller Fire Ells in Length, and 
Three Inches broad, roll d up at one End. 


Let the Patient keep his Arm in a Sling, 


the Cubit making a right Angle with the 
Arm, and reſting on the Ribs. The Dreſ- 
ſing mult not be taken off the Firſt Four or 
Five Days, unleſs ſome Accident happens. 
Fab. Hildanus tells us, That a Child of 
Eight Vears old, of a good Habit of Body, 
had his Right Arm diſlocated by a Fall, 
which mightily emaciated and waſted him ; 
and this was the more remarkable, becauſe 
that leſſened while the other Parts grew lar- 
ger. At length his Relations perceived a 
Coalition in the bending of his Arm, whicty 
hinder'd him from extending it, and it con- 


tinued bent like a crooked Stick, without 


putting him to any Pain. 
Of the Luxation of the Elbow. 


JE. the Luxation be inwards, let ſeveral 
Servants make an Extenſion of the Hy 
merus and Arm, and in the mean Time 
bend the Arm, and. bring the Hand to the 
Shoulder, There are many Practitioners 
who lay a Ball on the Flexuse of the Joint, 
and then bend the Arm preſently, bringing 
it to the Shoulder. 

If the Cubit be luxated outwards, let the 
Arm be drawn above and below, and du- 
ring thefe Extenſions, put the Olecranon in- 
to 1ts Cavity. In reducing this Luxation, 
you muſt not bend the Arm as in the for- 
mer Caſe, becauſe a Motion of this Kind 
would hinder its Reduction. 

For your Dreſſing, lay a ſimple Compreſs 
dip'd in ſome Defenſative Liquor, to take 


off the Inflammation. This Compreſs muſt 


be flip d lengthways, for the better apply- 
ing it on the Juncture; and when it is on, 
make a Bandage with a Roller Five Ells 
33 long, 
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ber Birr Gf the Amden, thin Besen 


obliquely hurlie Bending of the Arm, and pull them, and pu the Head 


make à circular Turn on the upper Patt of 
the Arm, and an X en the Flexüre of the 
Elbow, and thus continue to aſcend and 
deſcend, making Edgings on the Elbow, 
and X's-on the Bending of che Joint, till 


the Elbow be quite covered; and when this 


is done, aſcend up the Arm, and faſten the 
Roller about the Bresfſ ll. 

Put the Arm in a Sling, in the ſame 
Manner as was deſcribed in the Fracture of 
this Part, and often make a Pronation and 


Supination of kis Arm, for fear leſt the 


Bones cement together. 


Of the Luxation of the Bones of the 
os Wriſt, 
F the Luxation be inwards, lay the Back 
of the Patients Hand on a Table, and 
while the Extenſion is making, preſs the 


prominent Bone into its Place with the 


Palm of your Hand. If the Luxation be 
outwardly, lay the Flat of the Patient's 
Hand, and proceed as before. If the Luxa- 
tion be on one Side when the Extenſion 1s 
made, twitt the Bones on the Side oppoſite 
to the Dillocation, and draw each Finger 
leparately, that to the Tendons may come 
into their Place. | 
If the Bones of the Wriſt are ſlip d into 
the Hand, lay the Back of the Hand on a 
Table, and' preſs the Bones into their Place. 
It they are ſlip d on one Side, preſs them to 
the oppoſite. : | 
The Meracartits is compoſed of Four 
Boncs: The Two Middle of theſe cannot 
be diſlocated on one Side, becaute they are 
{upported by the Two Bones which are on 
each Side. That which ſuſtains the Fore- 
Finger, and that which ſultains the Little 
One, cannot be dillocated rowards the Fore- 
Finger, nor that which fuitams the Little- 
Finger towards the Middle-Finger. All 
the o:her Bones may be luxated inwards or 
outwards ; but ſince the Manner of redu- 
cing them is the fame as with that of the 
e pus, I thall remu the Reader iluther, 
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one, and en Tach and belt beged. Th Bos Ine Fingers ray be Uifocited inna, 
, On ; : 


under the Juncture of the Thigh, and ano. 
ther above the Patient's Knee, and with theſe 


Aceta . When the Head of the Bone 


make the Extenſion {lacken a little, for the 
more eaſie reducing the Head of r the Bone 3 


to the Cavity. If the Luxation be forwards, 


Ente, and draw it outwards, to bring the 


outwards, Side. To reduce then 
there is nothing farther erte than u 
into its Place. In theſe Diflocations, the 
—— * 1 Tone in Twelye 
ys, and the. Drefling is the fame 
c 
Of the Taxation of the Tbigl. 
O reduce-a Luxation inwards, lay the | 
T Patient with his Back on a Table, ant 
put into the Table a Pin about Two Foor 


long, and put this between the Patients | 
Legs near the Groin; then faſten one Girth 


* 


let the Extenſion be made. In the mean 
time put the Head of the Bone into the 


is drawn enough, let the Aſſiſtants who 


and this is to be obſerved in all Reductions 
whatever. © „„ A Om 

If the Thigh be luxated outwards, let 
the Patient lie on his Belly, and make an 
Extenſion with Girths, and thruſt the Thigh 
mwards, to bring the Head of the Bone in- 


lay the Patient on the oppoſite Side, and 
make the Extenſions as before; and when 
this is done, put the Head of the Bone into 
its Cavity with a Tennis-Ball, and puſh | 
this with the Hand, or with the Knee, for 
the greater Force, and bring the luxated 
ENCES CE oi 
If the Luxation be backwards, place ihe 
Patient on his Belly, as in a Luxation out- 
wards, and let the Extenſion be mad: in 
the fame Manner; then take the Patient's 


Head of the Bone into the Acetabulum. 

When the Ligaments of the Thigh are 
relaxed, the Extenſion mutt not be ſtrong; 
for it is plain this is both uſeful and hutt- 
ful; and a prudent Surgeon muſt always 
conſider the Nature of the F belore 


the Extenſion be made. The Bandage mult 
be the Spica, e il 
; p . — 0 
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Let the Patient | refrain from all cold, 


moiſt, and phlegmatick Meats, and uſe a 


trengthening Diet, and drink Priſans aroma- 
tized with Roſemary, Sage, Haig am, Chaſe 
the neighbouring: Parts with Oils of Dill, 
Chamomile, and White Lillies ;- and becauſe 


the Patient leads a ſedentary Life, and there 
; apt to be a Congeſtion of Humours in the 
Part, purge his Body at convenient Times 


with Lenitives, and if you ſhould now and 


then give him a Vomit, it would not be a- 


mile. ä . 5 
As for local Applications, take a Bag of 


leaves, and Flowers of Betom, Sage, Roſe- 


vary, Primroſe, Lavender, Origanum, orm 


19d, of each one Handful; Roſes, Funiper- 
Berries, Oak-Mojs, of each two Handfuls ; 
Anifeeds, Two: Ounces. Boil thefe with a 
Handful of Salt, and apply it round the lu- 
med Part. Do this once every three or 
four Days and rub it, together with the 


contiguous” Parts, with Juice of Earth-' P | 
tions the Dreſſing is the ſame as in a Fracturt 
olf the Kotula. e | 


Worms. | 


: Of the Luxation of the K nee. © 


I ſeldom happens that the Leg is luxated 


forwards, becauſe the Tendons of the 
Muſcles of the Leg keep the Tibia (trait ; 


md when fuch a Diſlocation happens, thoſe 


Tendons muſt be lacerated, or exceedingly 
relaxed. When the Tibia is luxated back- 
ward, the Condyls are in the Cavity of the 
Arm, and the Leg is bent. When the Tibia 


b luxated on one Side, there is a Riſing on 


hat Side, and a Depreſſion on the oppoſite. 
IF the Condyl be flip'd inwards, there is a 
Ming within, and a Depreſſion outwards, 
nd the Leg is turned outwards ; and di- 
rctly the contrary happens when it is Juxa- 
td 1nwards. The Tibia is eaſily luxated, 
ecante its Articulation, is not very ſtrait, 
le Condyls of the Tibia jet out, and the 
W125 are ſhallow: | | 

To reduce the Luxation when the Head of 
lie Bone is ſlip'd backwards, place the Pa- 
lent on a low Stool, or Bench of a nudling 
eight, with his Back turned towards you; 
ten put his Leg between yours, and bend it 
"1h both Hands towards the Patient's But- 
locks : Or let the Patient lie on his Belly, 
nd take a Oulſtaff with a Bunch or Ball in 
ie Midſt, let an Aſſiſtant put this on the 
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the Bone which jets out, and let another 

817 Girth ſomething more than two Inches 
road, and in the mean Time bend it forci- 

bly againſt the Buttock. gg. 


= 
- 
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Ik the Diſlocation be forwards, let the Pa- 


tient lie on his Back, and put one Girth a- 
bove the Knee, and another above the Jun- 
ture of the Foot, and put the Knee into 
its Place with your Hands, or a g 
with a Bunch in the midſt. If your Hands 
are not ſtrong enough, you may make uſe of 
FUSS Eo: We ti Fat ®.. 
When the Leg is well reduced, the Pa- 
tient can bend, or extend or make uſe of it, 
in any Manner without Pain. If the Tibia 


be luxated on one Side, when the Exten- 


{ion is made, bring the Head of the Bone in- 
to its Place with your Hands, or a Coulſtaſf 


as before. If the leſſer Feil be luxated in 


its upper Part, you may thruſt it into its 
Place with your Hand. In theſe Diſſoca- 


Of the Luxation of the Bones of the. 
- 1 


JF the Tibia and the leſſer Focil- are ſepara- 

ted, put them into their Place with your 
Hand in the beſt Manner that you can. 
You may reduce the Aſtragalus, by drawing 
and forcibly thruſting the Foot to that Parc 
oppoſite, to that from whence it ſlip d? If 
the Bones of the Tarſus are ſlip d upwards, 
let the Patient ſet his Foot on a Table or a 
Floor, and then thruſt the Bones into their 
Place. If the Prominence be below, or on 
one Side, you mult in the. ſame Manner 
thruſt the Bone into its Place. If the Bones 


of the Toes are diſlocated, they muſt be re- 


duced in the ſame Manner as all the other 


Bones, aſter a due Extenſion made. Upon 


the whole Matter, in theſe and the like Ca- 
ſes, good Senſe, with a competent Expe- 
rience, goes further than all the Inſtructions 
that can be delivered in Writing. 
The Tarſus, Metatarſus, and Joes, are 
cartilaginous in a Fetus in the Womb on 
the Third Month 


Metatar ſus 1s oſſifiedl. In the Fourth Month 
the Bones of the Metatarſus are entirely 
Rrrr | for- 


and about that Time the 
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Grimes „and the Oſpfication of the Bones of 
the Tarfus Fg! to appear. by jſeveral mall 
bloody Spots. In the fame Month the up- 
py and Tower Junctures of the Toes of 

ot are diftinguifhed by ſeveral lite 
Spots, and thole in the Middle are cartila- 
ginous. 

In the Fifth and Sixth Month, the Second 
Rank which is next the Thumb is offified.. 
In the Seventh and Eighth Month, the Two 
Fingers next the Thumb are offified in the 
mide. In the Ninth Month, the reſt of 


the Fingers are perfected. From the Fourth 
to the Ninth Month, the Bones of the Feet 


gradually increaſe. In the Eighth Month 


the Calcaneum grows bony, and in the ſame 


Month the Atragalus is bony likewiſe, and 
there appears a Diviſion in the Tarſus; but 
in the Ninth Month the Junctures are ve- 
ry apparent. 

Hildanus, Cent. 2. Obſ. 67. relates, that a 
robuſt Fellow leaping over a Ditch, 
avrench'd his Leg in that violent Manner, 
that he burſt the Ligaments together with 
the Skin, and the A/iragalus was diſlocated, 

which the Surgcon perceiving to hang by 
4 — Fibres only, he took it off. 


An Explanation of the fillowing Num- 


bers, which contain the Compound 
Bandages, Sutures, and ſome other 
- Machines made uſe of in Fractures, 
Luxations, &c. 


Ne J. 


Repreſents a Roller with one Head, or 
| rolled up at one Head only. 


| DER 3 © 
A double-headed Roller, 


Ne III. 


A Triangular Emplaſter to be laid on 
the Noſe. The Paſtboards applied on 
the Side of the Noſe when it is fractu- 
nd or luxated, muſt have the ſame Fi- 
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18 the eel Paltboard which, js 
to be applied on the lower Jaw Wlien chert 
is a Fracture and Luxation on one Side ons 
ly; and this Lampalls wa be fach 0 
to a Faltboard. | 


| Ne v. IS 
Is the Compres and Paſtboard. to- is) ap 


plied when a is a Fracture or Cy 
on both, 


| The Bandage of kau, 

Breaſt 6. for & on x? 
Ne VII. WES”, 

abs 8 Bandage for both Breaf 
No VIII. 
The Emplaſter, Paſtboard, and Con 
preſs for the dernum. This is callel oy 
tum. | = 
Ne IX. "12. p 
The Compreſs and Paſtboard for a Full 1 
Qure of the Ribu. fl 
HT Ne X. 5 
An Emplaſter - and Compreſs for wel 
Joints, as the Arm or Leg. 

No XI, 
An Emplaſter and Compreſs for the th 
tacarpus. 


4 


Ne XII. RN 

Is the Bandage with 18 Tails, for '0 
plicate Fractur 

No XIII. ay 

Junks for the Leg and F in con 

pound Fractures. 

Ne XIV. A 

A Paſtboard to keep the Foot . 

Ne XV. = 

A ſmall Quilt ſtitched to the Paſ oat 

for the ba of the — 
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A {mall Roll for the ſupporting the 
Heel. 


The Inſtrument called by Hippocrates, 
'Ambce, (or Commander) is formed of Iwo 
Pieces of Wood. That which is the Ref, is 
about a Yard high, three or four. Inches 
broad, and two Inches thick. On the upper 
End it 4s cut thro' with a Notch thinwile, 
into which the upper Part is adapted, and 
moves like the Handle of a Pump, on a Pin 
that paſſes thro it ſelf and the two Cheeks 
of the Reff, which is to Rand on the Ground 
upon a Foot. The moving Part ought to 
come out a little beyond the fanding one, 
and to have the End round and {mooth, being 
a little hollowed to bear the more equally 
upon the Head of the Bone. When you uſe 
it, the Reſt is to be placed cloſe to the Pa- 
ticrt's Body, and his Arm tied to the ον˙½g 
Part, which by being preſſed down makes a 
due Extenſion and Connter-Extenſwn, and re- 
duces the Bone. 

This Inſtrument has theſe Advantages : 
Fre, That the Arm is in the Poſition it 
ourht to be, conſidering the Elevator and 
Abætctor Muſcles are relaxed. _ 

| Seondly, That it hath a ſufficient Force, 
ſince t is made like a Leaver, whoſe Ref? is a 
great Iiſtance from the Power, and may be 
made greater or leſs as Occaſion requires. 

The Extenſion and Counter-Extenſion are 
equally trong, and made at the ſame Time, 
by Reaſc the Cauſe which produces them 
acts hen; which is a very eſſential Requi- 
lite in all Inſtruments that are uſed to re- 
duce Luxxions. ; 

Now Hu' Il fee its Defects: Firft, it puſhes 
the Head of the Bone into its Cavity before 
there is a {ficient Eætenſon and Counter-Ex- 
tenſion, with, as I have already remarked, 
binders the&eduction being according to 

Art; for thee ought to be ſuch an Exten- 
ſion of the Lb, that the Head of the Bone 
may be a ſuftioqrt Diſtance, and as it were 
reduce it ſelf. 

Wherefore to nake a Reduction eaſily, 
and as it ought toe, the Inſtrument that 
is ted ſhould mar a tufficient Extenſion, 
w thout making at he ſame Time a Coapta- 
ti 1, which is à gral Fault, and chargea- 
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3 
ble on the Ambie, whether you uſe the ot- 
dinary one, or the Door or Ladder; fot 
when you raiſe the Point that is under the 
Armpit, the Bone is puſhed againſt the Neck 
of the Shoulder-Blade, and forced. into the 
Cavity before there is a ſufficient Extenſion. 


There are ſeveral other Ways of reducing 


the Humeras ; as the putting a Stick crois 
two Men's Shoulders of equal Height, pul- 
ling the Patient by the Arm on one Side ot 
the Stick, whilſt his Body hangs on tlie o- 
ther; or by a larger Man than himſelf pul- 
ling his Arm over his Shoulder, which is te 
be under the Axilla, ſo that the Body hangs 


behind him: But as all theſe have the De- 


fects of the Ambzee, I ſhall ſay no more of 
them, but proceed to the Palley. Ta. 
The Palley (as every Body MEN is com- 
poſed of ſeveral Wheelz, which are let into 
different Mortaiſes in the ſame Piece of 
Wood, which is called the Head, and that 
they move on the ſame Axis or Pin, which 


runs quite through them. The Force of this 


Inſtrument is inconceivable. I ſhall only 
lay in general, that it proceeds from every 
Part of the Wheel which compoſes it, being 


a perpetual Leaver, ſeveral of which go ta 


the making a Pulley, 


To explain how this Palley is a perpetual - 


Leaver, ice Fig.l. which repreſents a ſingle 
Leaver, The fixed Point 1n A, the Weight 


at B, and the Poner, or moving Force, at C. 


Join theſe Two Leavers, as you fee in 
Fig. II. which will be the Beginning of a 
Wheel, to which if you add Two or Three, 
it will make'a compleat one, as in Fig. III. 
where Four Leavers, which have all the fame 
Reſt in the Point A, compoſe a Wheel ; and 
inſtead of the Four Leavers which compoſe 
this Wheel, you may imagine as many Lines 
as can paſs thro the Center from one Side of 
the Circle to the other; and they will be ail 
Leavers ; ſo that when the Spaces M, N, O, 
P, Q, R, S, I, are filled up, it will be a com- 
pleat Pulley. 91 7 6 8 8 | 

Tis evident that the Pulley has a greater 
Force than any other 3 becaule it 
is compofed of ſo many Leavers that imme- 
diately follow one another; becauſe the 
Pulley is round, and we learn from the Ale- 
chanicks, that the Succeſſion of Leavers mul- 
tiply the Force. Ba 3: 
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Pulley muſt needs have a great deal more; 
for as the Wheel is a Multiplication of Lea- 
wers, ſo the Palley is a Multiplication of 
Wheels: And if the Leavers of the ſingle Wheel 
follow one another, 'the Wheels of a Pulley 
muſt do the ſame alſo. | 

The Pulley, with which the Earth might 
be lifted up if a fixed Place was found to 
faſten it to, is the ſame that is made uſe of 
in the Reduction of diſlocated Limbs. 

It is uſed different Ways: Some having 
tied the Patient faſt, and fixed the Pulley to 
ſome unmoveable Point, hook it to a Hook 
that 1s on the Patient's Arm, and by draw- 
Ing the Cord that runs through the Palley, 
_ the Extenſion as large as they think ne- 
ceſſary. a | 

This is a very plain Way; and for that 
rery Reaſon ſhould be preferable to any o- 
ther, if there was the fame Advantage and 
Readineſs as in Mr. Michault the Father's En- 


gine, Which is very perfect, aud worthy its 


Inventor. I call him the Inventor, becauſe 
fome ſay tis only Hippocratess Bench a little 
altered; but it is fo different, that Hippocra- 
tes: himſelf would confeſs the Imperfections 
of his own Machine, and look on this as a 
Maſtcr-picce.. 

Notwithſianding which, 1t ſeems to me 
impoſſible to put the Patient in this Engize 
into ſuch a Poſture as I have often recom- 
mended, and which I think is abſolutely 
neceſſary; for when that is not obſerved, 
the Elevators of the Arm and the Biceps are 
too much extended ; from whence 1t comes 
to paſs, that molt of thoſe whole Arms are 
reduced whilft they are in ſuch a Poſture, 
are a long Time before they recover the Uſe 
of them. I ſaw One in whom ſuch an Ex- 
tenſion was made, with the Arm parallel to 
the Body, where the Carnous Fibres of the 
Biceps were ſeparated from its external Ten- 
don, which cauſed a Tumor in the middle 


Part of his Arm, the Fibres contracting 


themſelves into a Bunch. 

I[t is impoſſible to place the Patient in a 
convenient Poſture, becauſe the Bow is ſitu- 
ate Horixont ally, or at leaſt obliquely ; whereas 
it ought to be perpendicularly, which would 
be impoſſible unleſs it were faſtened to the 


Plank; but then the Roll of the Bed would. 


be ulelels. 


Ka Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
If a ſingle Wheel has ſo much Force, the 


This is the Reaſon why I have "a 

the Machine, of which take the Fares 
Deſcription : See Fig. IV. A, A, A, A OY 
Four Pillars of a Chair without any Back 


fixed to it, that- it may ſerve for either the 


Left or Right Side (according as 
tion ſhall happen) by the Help 
Wooden Pint that go through the 
the Pillars. C, C, C, C, is the Seat. D. D are 
the Two Wooden Pins which make the 
Back of the Chair, by paſſing through the 
Pillars M, N, or O, P. is another Pin 
which SOes croſs the Pillars E, N, placins 
it higher or lower according to the Size of 


the Luxa- 
ot Two 


the Patient. This Pin is covered with a 


thick Quilt, or a doubled Napkin; it paſſez 
under the well Arm, that is faſtened to it, 


for fear the Patient ſhould not hold himfelt 


faſt, which would be very incommoldicus 
to the Surgeon during the Operation. K, K, 
is a Machine called the Creſcent, havingtwo- 
Horns very large, m rked X, X, one of 
which conſtringes the Omoplata, (like an 
Hand) and the other the Fore Part of the 


Thorax. This Creſcent is lined, for fear of Wl 


hurting the Patient There are Two P:zs 


that go into the Holes that are in Ran. 


There 1s alſo a deep Mortaiſe in the tick 
Part marked F. It receives the ſquare ce 
which is at the End of the Piece of Wool to 
which the Pulley S S is faſtened, as in 
Fig. III. to which is put a little ae or 
Ronler, placed underneath for the greater 


Convenience: For which Reaſon um oblt» 


ged to paſs the Cord through that Plece of 
Wood on which is another Pulle! that en- 
creaſes the Attraction. The Paticit is ſeated 
with his Back towards MN, his B:ealt to 


Holes of 
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R, his Left Arm over the Creſcen X K; f 


which the thickeſt Part is placed nder his 
Armpit ; one of the Horus eporace the 
Shoulder-Blade, and the other the Brealt, 
The Piece of Wood on which s the Pulley. 
is put into the Mortaiſe E, andibe Pulley is 
booked to the Nooſe which j faſtened on 
his Arm ; then you turn th Winch by the. 


Handle which paſſes throught, ſo that you S | 


may make an Extenſion in at Degree, and 


as you pleaſe ; for the Mel that olds the 
Winch is made with Teeth, ad a Spring which 
ſuffers it to move forw:d,. that hinders it 


from running backward agall. 


When 


Wo Occ 
WS int! 


When the Extenſion is made, you lower 
the End of the Piece of Wood, let go the 
End of the Cord of the Pulleys, and the Re- 
duction is done. FE og Tt 

This Motion is uſeleſs in new Diſlocations, 
where the Head of the Bone is drawn 1nto 
its Cavity, as ſoon as it is extended parallel 
to the Cavity. 3 e 16 

This is alf J have to ſay, both of the Luxa- 
tons of the Arm, and the ſure Ways to re- 
place them. Jam ſenſible that every one 
prelers thoſe Methods by which he has had 
od Succeſs to all others; but as all dont 
\ucceed, 'tis fafe to have Recourſe to good 
Engines, ſuch as we have deicribed, which 
being grounded on the Mathematicks, muſt 
be as 1nfallible as the ſame is. | 


Y A particular Account of the Rickets, 
= with its Cauſe, Effects and Cure. 
= From Mr. Petit, Maſter-Chirurgeon 
= at Paris. „ 


IE Fickets is a Diſeaſe Children are more 
= > particularly ſubject to, and what is prin- 
WY cipally to be obſerved is, that thoſe Chil- 
dien who are moſtly afflicted with it, are 
BS cucraily lively and more penetrating, or 
bat the Nurſes ſay, forwarder than others. 
ie Organs of Senſe are well diſpoſed, their 
res look full and Plump, the Head is large, 
and u the Complexion ruddy; they eat plen- 
Ws ticully, and with an Appetite, the Liver 
ad Spleen is groſs, yet of a natural Colour 


N 


and Conſiſtence, and there are a. Thouland 
adiſpoſitions render; theſe poor Infants the 

Objects of our Care and Ptty. ' + + © 
In this Cate, from the fine Appearance 1 
jut now ſpoke of, tliey gro lean and mea- 
gte, and leſs Fleſh upon the Joints than 
ulual. The Spine is crooked, the Joints re- 
led, the Epiphyſis of the Bones blown up, 
Wy ind the reſt ſpongy; the Sutures ſhoot over, 
le Sides are depreſſed, the Bones of the Mea 
the Omoplata enlarged, the great Bones 
WC tlc Limbs grow crooked ; and. in ſhort, 
len you come to open the Body, you find 
I Wh Lungs adhering to the Pleura, livid, 
urhous, and full of Abſceſſes, and all the 
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Glaus clogged up with a thick Z9rpha, 


England, are afflicted with this Malady :- 
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That we may explain ſuch an extraordina- 
ry Diſeaſe, ſo as to proceed to a Cure, we 
ſhall endeavour to diſcover the Cauſe, that. 
zwe may be able to find out the Effects: 
And this will come under Three Heads, In: 
the Firſt, I thall enquire after the Cauſe of 
the Rickets; in the Second, I ſhall explain or: 
unfold all thoſe Effects that follow the 
ſaid Cauſe Step by Step; and in the End, I. 


ſhall propoſe ſome Remedies that are pro- 


per to prevent, palliate, or cure the ſaid: 
Diſeaſe. e, Lon Zo. 

I will begin with the primitive Cauſes: 
which occaſion the vicious Humours of the- 
Blood or Spirits, which 1 ſhall-reckon five- 
particular to Infants ; to wit, the Difference 
of Countries or Climates. In the Second 
Place, Teeth, Thirdly, Worms, Fourthly,. 

Bad Milk, and other Food. Fifthly, the 
Change of Aliment or Suſtenance when: 
weaned. Countries oftentimes occaſion thoſe. 
vicious Humours from whence Rickets pro-- 
cecd, and fo make it as it were a national: 
Diſtemper: So France, Flanders, Holland, and: 
and without Doubt it proceeds from the Air: 
being leſs loaded with ſaline Particles. that 
are volatile and ſulphureous than the other 

Parts of Europe; and theie are the effential: 
Principals of the Firmnefs and Strength of: 
the Bones. 


When the Teeth begin to cut, the Child 
is then in Danger of falling into the Rictets, 
occaſioned from the Pain which is produced 
by them, which ariſes chiefly from TWo 
Cauſes ;-the one 1s to be taken from the ma- 
ny little Points of the. Teeth thooting thro? 
and. lacerating the nervous Fibres of the. 
Gums, cauſing a very acute Pain: The other 
is to be attributed to the Gums themtelves, 
which are too hard; ſo that the Teeth can- 
uot cut them, and conſequently the fine Fi- 
bres that compoſe thoſe Parts are more rudely 
broke thro', which produces a more exqui-- 
ſite and violent Senſation. 

This Pain may occaſion the Rickers Two, 
Ways; Firſt, becauſe it is the Cauſe of much 
Crying, of the Fever, of Want of Sleep, ob 
Convulſions, all which Accidents are dread- 
ful to Children, and what: is more caprbie 
of kundering Chlification, weakening; . 
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king away their Strength, altering or inter- 
rupting the regular Diſtribution of the 
Fluids. Tn the Second Place, the Guins are 
inflamed by the Irritations from the Teeth ; 
ſo that the Child dare ſcarce move the Jaws, 
for fear of preſſing the Gums' one againſt the 
other, fo as to exaiperate the Pain; for which 
Reaſon the poor Innocent is to be pitted 
when you ſee him put his Fingers to his 
Mouth, as if be would aſſiſt the cutting of 
the Teeth-by his rubbing of his Gums. At 
the tame Time he will hardly be perſuaded 
to the Breaſt, but refuſe that rather than pro- 
voke the Pangs of the Gums from the Mo- 
tion of his Jaws. In ſhort, from his Indit- 
ference to ſuck, and from the Motion of the 
Tongue and the Jaws, the Salivatory Glands 
are compreſſed, 1o that the Saliva flows plen- 
titully out at the Mouth down into the Sto- 
mach and Guts, and there produces a Flux 
or Scour of the Belly, which joined to the 
other Accidents occaſioned from hence, re- 
duces the poor Infant to a pitiful Condt- 
tion. | ; 
Worms produce very great . Diſorders : 
Children that are troubled with them can- 
not fleep without Interruption ;. they grind 
their Teeth aſleep, and have Convultive Mo- 
tions; they have exquiſite Gripings, which 
ceaſe for a thort Time after Eating. Their 
Bellies are puft up, the Colour in their Fa- 
ces altogether red, or very pale; they look 
meagre, and have voracious Appetites, a dry 
Cough, and their Mouths always full of 
Spit:le, Their Sleep is broken, becauſe every 
Time the Worms gnaw upon the Membranes, 
or Coats of the Guts, they cauſe a ſudden 
Motion of the Spirits. 
The /harp Gripes come from theſe Three 
Cauics ; Firlt, from the Motion of the 
Worms againſt the Sides of the Guts, which 
acts like the rubbing of a Feather to and a- 
gain upon the Sides of the Lips. Secondly, 
by the Acutenels of their Teeth ; for tis cer- 
tain Inſects have all Teeth, by the Obler- 
vation we may daily make of their biting 
Wood, Stones, Cc. and their eating of Fruits 
and Grains, as Nuts, Acorns, Walnuts, Cc. 
Thirdly, from the Impreſſion of the Vermous 
Matter againſt the Fibres of the Guts, which 
is capable of producing Gripes, ſuch as 
are acted by Things betwixt {weet and 


jour, 
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this is apt to throw them into Rickets and 


Anmatomicu, | 
The Twitching er Startings proceed 

Senſation of che Fear of that Pain ins þ 
Nerves which cauſes a Reflux of the Ani. tl 
mal Spirits. And we may obſerve again I 
that the Condulſions, Startings, and Convul foe tt 
Aotions, are not altogether cauſed by thoſe d 
Things before {poke of betwixt ſweet and 1 
ſour, which entring into the Maſs of Blood 2 
acts upon the nervous Membranes, and cau-. 1 
ſes thoſe Irritations; but rather chiefly from th 
the Reaſons before-mentioned, of the Worms 
lodging upon the Coats of the Guts, and 
occaſion the Contractions or Gripings of 0 


the ſame by their Gnawing and Feeding up- 2 
on the Mucous or Slime. a 
If Children are fed with bad Milk from 
the Breaſt, that is, from ſuch Nurſes who 
live ſo dilorderly as to vitiate their Milk, WW 


Conſumptions ; becauſe that Fluid is not 
fitly prepared to be a proper diſſolvent, and 
ſeparate all the Principles of the ſolid Ali. MK 
ment, ſo as to make good Chyle. From 
whence proceed theſe TWO Things; Firſt, that 
the Blood that comes from thence is diveſted MW 
of its active Principles, which would pre-. 
vent the Riclets; and the other is, that the 
Child has not ſufficient Quantity of Spirits 
to ſupport it under its Agonies, but is ex- 
poſed to all thoſe Accidents of which I was 
ſpeaking before. | = 
I have afferted, that Changes of Air, ill 
Milk, Pains in Breeding of Tecth, Worms, 
Alteration of Diet, and other Cauſes al- 
ledged, alter the Chylification; becauſe the 
Blood wants enriching with volatile Salto 
and Sulphurs, without which the Bones be- 
come ſoft and ſpongy ; and from the Analy 
ſis of that Liquid we are fatisfied that th 1 
nutritious Juices ought to be filld or ſup 
plied with thoſe Principles, and that the 
firm Texture of the Bones depends on an 1ng 
timate Mixture of the {a1d Juices in ine iu 
ward Parts and Extremitics of the Bon 
Canals. 3 =. 
Alll thoſe Bones which are porous, are muct | 
eaſier made ſoft than others, as we may obſerva $ 
by the Softnels of the / ertebræ, which are for. * 
med ſo by Nature for the Introduction 
the Nerves, which are diſtributed along th 
ſpinal Marrow, whicli when too cloſe com 
preſſed, hinder the Courſe of the 2 We fic 
Spirits from communicating their Eftects tp 


other Parts of the Nerves; and becauſe. tlie 
Animal Spirit is made for the Nutrition of 
the Parts, as ſhall be proved in the fol- 
lowing, ; for when the Parts are diveſted of 
the Uk of the nervous Juice, they become 
dry and meagre. Upon theſe Principles it 
will be eaſy to explain many other Pheno- 
ena which attend theſe Diſeaſes, and which 
I (hall produce. afterwards, 
the Crookedneſs of the Bones. 


Of the 
4 Rickets. 


have it, that this Crooked neſs 
Reaſon as for the Bending of a Blade of 
Corn on the Side which lies towards the Sun, 
cor as Parchment, Paper, a Book, and other 
WW Things of the like Nature, are bent before 
W the Fire; becauſe the Sun or the Fire railes 
up certain moiſt Particles, which meet in 
ee Porcs of the Surface expoſed to the Sun 
or Fire, and puſhes the reſt to the oppoſite 
Gade. This which is performed in Reſpect 
to the Surface, is thus: If you bring ſeveral 
Wedges, in order to the dividing of the ſe- 
W veral Parts which make up a Column or 
Pillar; if you * all theſe Wedges on 
one Side, the Piflar will be bent on the con- 
nary. To make the Application of this Ex- 
ample to the Bending of the Bones, he ſays, 
that they grow crooked from the Nutrition 
being conveyed in too great Plenty on one 


appears conſiderably larger and more tumid. 
It is for this Reaſon that the ſame Author 


with penetrating Oils and hot Cloths, to 
recall the Nutrition to that Part, and to 
make it enter into the Pores by the particular 
AE Veolcls, ſo as to extend the Fibres which aſ- 
WW liithc Ligaments in their Contraction, which 
us to be done by Application to the oppolite 
Aae of the crooked Part. 

his Syſtem of Gliſons, labours under 
my Difficulties; and I could confute it all 
once, if I might be permitted to inquire, 
What Cauſe can produce fo unequal a Di- 
W bution of the Nutrition into any Bones, 
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to account for. 
Crookedneſs of the Bones in 


(Lion, a famous Engliſh Phyſitian, would 
C roceeds 
from the ſame Cauſe; and aſſigns the ſame 


Side more than the other, becauſe one Side 


g directs the Rubbing of one Side of the Bone 
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ſo as to occaſion that Bone to grow crooked; 
We ſee the Bones of the Leg grow crooked, 
or bend both outwards; but according tc 
Gliſſons Notion it would follow, that they 
ſhould be crooked the contrary Way. 
Mayom propoſes an Hypotheſis entirely dif- 
ferent : He ſays, That this Diſeaſe proceeds 
from the Tendons being; contracted, the Muſ- 
cles dryd up and abridged of their Nu- 
trition : Therefore the Bones are hindered or 
tied up from their Growth,in the. ſame Man- 
ner as a Cord which is tied to the Top of a 
young Tree obliges it to bend, becauſe the 


Cord will ſtretch no further, and the Tree 


makes its utmoſt Efforts to grow longer. 

I {hall agree with Mayon, that the Crooked- 
neſs of the Bones depends on the Shortneſs 
or Contraction of the Muſcles ; but I ſhall 
add, without their Pliableneſs or Softneſs 
of Contexture the Crooked neſs could not 


be effected. Tis certain, the Bulk of the Bo- 


dy and the Head contributes conſiderably 
and particularly to the natural Bent of the 
Bones throughout the whole. But 1 ſhall 
aſhgn Four Cauſes for the Crookedneſs of 
the Bones in the Rickets ; to wit, their Soft- 
neſs, the Action of the Muſcles, the Weight 
of the Body, and their natural Bent or 
oo Cp gt 
To ſpeak of every one of theſe in Parti- 
cular, I ſay firſt of all, that the Spine is 
crooked becauſe the Yertebre are ſoft and 
yielding. Secondly, from the Acton. of 
the Muſcles Poe, which are oblique in the 


lower Belly, draw towards, the Breaſt be- 


fore, and force the Spine backwards. Third- 
ly, the Head, which is very large in the 
Rickets, and a conſiderable Weight upon 
the Spine, which, notwithſtanding its So- 
lidity, is forced to bend like a Pillar of 
Lead. Fourthly, the Orifice of the Neck is 
crooked behind, and the Cavity of the 
Trunk before, the Back is crooked. forwards, 
and the Hollow of the Hes behind; and 
ſo of the other Parts of the Spine, for 
all thoſe Parts are naturally bending. 

The Sides are flat in the middle. and puſh 
inwards, by Reaſon, of the Preſſure of the 


Pectoral Mulcles, and the Halt-Arch they 


form by their Crookednels ; whence it comes 
that by their Motion Reſpiration is ttop'd, 


becauſe the Srernm ispulbed iuwards. The 


Car- 
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Cartilages and the Lips of em are made lar- 


ger on that Side towards the Cavity of 


the Breaſt, that nothing might preſs inwards. 
The Bones of the lea are trait, and bend 


inwards, by the Contraction of the Muſcles 
of the Mea, which are fixed to their Sides to 
contract and make thoſe Bones crooked. 


Ihe Bones of the Arm change not their 
Figure, but are moved by the Muſcles with, 
equal Force. It is obſervable, that When 
the Softneſs of the Bone is great, it is not 
only crooked in the hinder Part of the Bone, 


and hollow before, at the right Inſertion of 
the Deltoides, and the Origine of the Ante- 


rior Muſcle, but is three Times as much, 


and looks as if half broke at that Time, as 


I have often ſeen, which happens by the op- 


poſite Action of the two Muſcles. The 
Accident does not only attend the Bones of 


the Arm, but is familiar to thoſe of the 
Thigh and Leg. The Bones of the riaht Arm 


are crooked outwardly, becauſe the Muſcles 


are ſtronger in thoſe Places. | 


The Thigh-Bone is ſurrounded with ſtrong 
and large Muſcles, yet is not free from 
Crookedneſs ; for many Reaſons : 

Firſt, becauſe it is {ſubject to a great many 
Motions which cannot be executed by the 
Action of the Muſcles, and we have proved, 
that ſuch Actions are the Cauſes of the Bone's 
Crookednelſs. | 8 

Secondly, becauſe it is much longer than 
any other Bone of the Body, and it is much 
eaſier to bend a long Body than a ſhort one. 

Thirdly, becauſe it is naturally more 
crooked than the reſt. 

The Fourth Reaſon is, becauſe the Weight 
of the Body preſſes more directly perpendi- 
cular upon this Bone than any other; the 
two Bones of each Leg being poſited rather 
Archwiſe, ſo that they relieve the Weight 
with greater Eaſe. Ca, 


The Explanation of the Phenomena of 


the Rickets. 


NOtbing remains further, but that I give | 


af Tu 2 Compleat Idea of the Kickets, in 
which I thall account for the Largeneſs of 
the Head, the Well-looking of the Face, the 


Vivacity of the Wit, the Delicateneſs of 
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the Organs of Senſe, the Leanneſs of the 
Parts about the Neck, the Fulneſs of Fe ii 
ternal Parts, the Natrow neſs of the Breaſt. 
and the Difficulty of Reſpiration. In ſhort” 
the Adherence of the Lungs to the Pleira, 


their Hardneſs or Tendency to a Scirrhous, [1 


their Lividneſs and Abſceſſes within, the 
Pufting up, or Swelling and Hardneſs of 
the Thymus, the Glands, Mediaftinnm, the 
Pancreas, and the Meſentery,'- 
As to the Largeneſs. of the Head, that 
depends on the Softneſs of the Bones of the 
Skull, of the membranous Sutures, and of 
that of the Brain, which receives the Blood 
in greater Quantities than the other Parts 
by Reaſon of their Sinking, which encreaſes 
the Bulk, and by Conſequence ſtretches out 


* F 


the Sutures, and ſeparates the Bones of the 


* 


Skull which were cloſed. 


The good Look of the Countenance, and 


the Fineneſs of the Organs of Senſe, thro 


which the Animal Spirits low without In- 


terruption, {ſhow that thoſe Organs are mo- 


ved with leſs Impreſſions from the exterior 
Objects than others. CN „ 
The Wit of ricketty Children is general- Wi 
ly lively and penetrating, becauſe there are 


— 


more Filtrations through the Brain of theſe 
than others ; hence 1t comes, there are a 
Quantity of Spirits elaborated for the Fun- 
ctions of the Soul, which makes the Organs 
of Senſe more eaſily moved. 4 


The Parts which are about the Neck are 
lean, and waſted away; becauſe the Animal BE 
Spirits which are diſtributed pais by the Spi- 
nal Marrow, and the Diſorder of the Ferte- 
bræ which preſs upon the Roots of the Nerves W 
- hinder their Influx. | | 


The Liver and the Sleen are larger than 
ordinary, becauſe their Nerves come from 


the Eighth Pair, and the Jntercoals which 
| ſpring from the Brain. | 


The Difficulty of Reſpiration is great ; 
firſt, becauſe the Liver and the Spleen which 
appear in good Condition, occupy too large 


a Space in the DMypochondria s, and oblige the 


Diaphragm to make a convex Figure, which 
ſtraitens the Liberty of the Breatt. 
Secondly, the Sides of the Ribs are flat, 


which force them inwards, and that renders 
the Cavity of the Breaſt yet ſtraiter., ; 


2 Thi f 
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Third ly, the Muſcles which ſerve to move 
the Sides have little Force, and the Sides by 


their Laxneſs and Weight are more difficult- 


ly moved. 


Fourthly, the turning aſide or Perverſion 
of the Spine makes the Crookedneſs before. 
When behind, or upon the Sides, it changes 
the Diſpoſition of the Sides, and the Di- 
rection of the Muſcles which give them Mo- 
tion. Theſe Four Points being well ex- 
plained, it will not be difficult to aſſign a 
Reaſon for the Adherences, the Abſceſs, and 
the Scirrhous of the Lungs ; tho there is 
another Difficulty of Reſpiration to be un- 
derſtood from theſe two Cauſes; to wit, 
the 111 Quality of the Blood, and the Force 
of the Heart. 970 % % 

The ill State of the Blood, which is groſs, 
and moves ſlow ly, not only by the Means of 
a difficult Reſpiration, but becauſe the Chyle 
that is made is crude, and of an ill Di- 
geſtion, as I have made appear ſpeaking of 
the ill State of the Blood, ſtopping in the 
Capillaries of the Veins and Arteries of 
the Lungs, and other Indiſpoſitions of the 
Orgameirats 88 

But one of the principal Reaſons is the 
Force of the Heart, which one would think 
{hculd be weakened in this Diſeaſe; but is 
rather increaſed; ſo that the Blood is pro- 
pelled from the Right Ventricle of the Heart 
with much more Eaſe than it is puſhed ro 
the Lungs to return to the Heart again; 
and this is no ſmall Cauſe of the Diſorders 


that happen. 


In ſhort, it will be eaſy to give a Reaſon 
why the Thymus, the Glands of the Media- 
Linum, the Pancreas, and the Me ſentery, are 
Selrrhous; the one of which ſerves for the 
Paſſage of the Lympha, the others for the 
Filtration of proper Juices, and, in ſhort, 
thoſe of the Meſentery for the Preparation 


and Paſſage of the Lympha and the Mie, and 
whatſoever is capable of thickening and ag- 


glutinating one or other of theſe Fluids, is 
at the ame Time the Cauſe of the Glands 


Obſtruction, together with its Hardneſs and 


Swelling or Tumefaction, 
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Of the Prognoſticl Signs, and the Cure 
of the Rickets. , _ 


S T have thought it ſufficient to give you 

an Idea of the Softneſs of the Bones, 
their Crokedneſs, and other Accidents that 
depend thereon ; we ſhall now come to the 
Prognoſtick Signs and the Cure. It is rare 
to make a Cure of the Rickets when it is 
accompanicd with a Hydrocephalon, becauſe 


that Diſeaſe is generally mortal; particu- 


larly when it arrives at this Point, that che 
Sutures of the Canium are divided. | urs 
«A „ HIRE)”, OUS 900 

One rarely cures thoſe whoſe conglobate 
Glands are hard and ſcirrhous'd, particu- 
larly when thoſe of the AMeſenter) are at- 
fected with this Vice, becauſe the Chyle can- 
not then. make its Traverſe thro the Glands ; 
and as the Paſſage is ſtopd up, ſo that the 
Chyle cannot be percolatcd or ſtrained thro 
the Glands, ſo as to mix with the Blood and 
recruit it, the Animal for Want of it muſt 
inevitably die. [Thoſe which cannot with- 
out great Difficulty breed their Teeth, are 
rarely cured, becauſe the Time is ſo long 
frequently before they can receive any Food 
from the Soreneſs of the Gums, that the 
Infant lanauiſhes and pinics away. 


But thoſe whoſe Crooked neſs do not af- 
fect the Spine, are much caſter cured. In 
ſhort, thoſe who eat with an Appetite, and 
are chearful and lightſom, are oftner cured 
than others. If we have Regard immediate- 
ly to this Diſeaſe, we mult conſider it as 
others, that it is much eaſier to cure it in 
the Begining, than when it has made ſome 
Progreſs; and is with a great deal lets Diffi- 
culty prevented before it has gained too mucl 
Ground, than to flop it afterwards in its 
Conſequences : And that when it is in this 
State at firſt, there is much leſs owing to 
Art for its Cure than there is to Nature. 
But this is certain, you can never deſtroy 
any Thing of the Effects, without rooting 
out the Cauſe. Therefore to purſue the 
Cure in order, as we have here done, you 
muſt have Regard to the primitive Cauſes; 
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after which remove the Second Cauſes, and 


their Effects. „„ 
As to the Primitive Caulcs, you muſt do 

all that is poſſible to that the Child may 

have Freedom ot Breathing in the fineſt Air, 


and that nothing be ad miniſtred to it which 
may produce or breed Worins ; but be par- 


ticularly cautious of giving the beſt of Nou- 
riſhment, and take Care not to wean it from 


the Breaſt too ſoon, if the Milk be good, 


Jeſt the Breedina ot their Fceth come upon 
them with Difficulty , and then forſaking 


their Food, they fall into this Malady. But 


If, after all the Precautions we are capable ot, 
the Infant be ſeized with this Diſeaſe, in 
two Words, What muſt we do to cure it 
abſolutely, or to palliate it? 


To preſcribe inſtantly a Regimen or Me- 
thod of Living, this is to be followed ſeve- 
ral Ways, as the Cauſes are different. If 
the Air be in Fault, that or the Sick muſt 
be changed. If it is not poſſible to alter the 
Patient, you muſt correct the Air by Scents 
loaded with ſulphurious Particles, and by 
burning of Partridge Feathers, Goats or 
Hartſhorn, and other Things of the like 
Nature that abound with volatile Salts. 

If the Teeth are painful by Reaſon of their 
cutting thro' the Gums, to render them 
more caſy, rub em with the Blood of a 
Cock's-Comb, the Brain of a Hair, Oil of 
Sweet Almonds or Lillies, and other iimo- 
cent Remedies, whoſe Succels 1s generally 
the beſt in theſe Cafes ; and if the Gums are 
too hard, make Inciſion to facilitate their 
Pi | 
When Worms are troubleſome, Bleeding 
relieves the Inflammation : or give Athiltance 
with Milk of Figs, Raiſins, and a little 
Sugar. Or on the contrary ue Bitters, as the 
Preparations of Vormund, Saccury, Rhabarb, 
Oyium, and other the like Medicines proper 
for killing of Worms. Or otherwite, if 
Purgatives are found neceſſary, give Syrup 
of Succory with Rhubarb, or inttead there- 
of, the maxiſterial Syrup ; which will pro- 
duce very good Effects, for the Bitters de- 
troy the Worms, and the Action of the 


Catharticks accelerates the Paraſtaltick Mo- 


tion of the Guts to expell the Sordes. 
Neither ought we under this Head to for- 


get the Uſe of Emetichs, and the Mercurial 


Bibliotheca Anatamica, 


Preparations, which are very uſeful for the 
Deſtruction of the 3 and the Eva- 


cuating of the Vermous Matter. If the Nu- 
triment which at firſt ſuſtains the Infant be 
not ſuch a Milk as is proper for the Habit of 
the Child, it produces ſtrange Diſorders and 
Diſtempers, and therefore it is neceſſary it 
ſhould be changed, and that the Child 
ſhould have ſuch proper Aliment found out 
tor 1t as may, 1n ſhort, correct the Chyle, 
the Blood, and the Lympha; ſo that all the 
Parts of the Body may appear in a good 
State, the Bones grow hard, the Teeth cur, 
and the Child have Strength ſufficient 'to 
undergo the Pain, ſo that it it fall into this 
Diſeaſe of the Rickets, having had a ſuita- 
ble Support to bear up againſt the Diſtem- 
per, it is able to overcome and vanquiſh the 
Second Cauſes, and thoſe Effects that pro- 
duce it. 

Purge the Body now and then, but let 
it be ſparing, becauſe it is of leſs Moment 
to make Evacuation than it is to correct the 
Blood and the Hin pha by Decoctions of the 
Volatile and Sulphureous Plants, by Broths 
made with Powder of Vipers, and inſtead 
of common Salt, the Volatile Salts of Harrſ- 
horn, of Human Skull, OT in a Word, all the 
Volatile Oily Salts are proper. 


Some Obſervations of the Teeth, with 
the Diſeaſes thereunto belonging and 


their Cures. Taken from Havers, 
Mu ſitanus, Petit, Cc. 


A Ltho' the Teeth are of the Claſſis of the 

Bones, yet having ſome Things parti- 
cular in them, I ſhall give a diſtinct Ac- 
count of ſome few Obtervations, which 
conſiſt of Two different Parts; the one is of 
the Nature of a Stone, and the other is tru- 
ly bony. The firtt may well be ſaid to be 
Stone, when it has not only the Hardnels 
of that, but the Solidity of Fliuts them- 
ſelves ; ſo as in the fame Manner to relift 
the Impreſſions of the Saw; and has beſides 
ſomething of a ſhining or glittering Bright- 
nels 28 the hardett of Stones have, tho afteg 
all it mult be confeſs' d, that it is often eaten 
away, and will be diſſolved in Aqua Forts, 


which Flints will not; which, as it thows 
| us 
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us how injurious ſtrong Acids are to this 
Part; fo it may direct us to the Ute of bet- 
ter Means for Whitening the Teeth than Spi- 
rit or Oil of Vitriol, or any Thing of that 
Nature. This I call the Cortex of a Tooth, 
and is plainly and eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the other Part. The ſeveral Parts or 
Striæ, of which it conſiſts, differ in their Po- 
ſition from the Strings in the bony Part not 
being ſtrait in the Length of the Tooth, but 
on the Sides oblique near toa tranſverle Po- 
ſition in ſome Animals, and upon the up- 


f — Part of the Dentes Mol ares, where the bony 


rings are tranſverſe, and at the very Point 
or Extremity of the tharp Teeth they are 1n 
a Manner erect. The Figure of theſe S:riz 
in the Teeth of ſome Animals is trait, in 
ſome a little, and in others more oblique : 
as in thoſe of Men, in which I have obſer- 
ved them to have the Similitude of a Bow, 
tlie convex Part of whoſe Arch on the Sides 
lies obliquely downwards, and the concave 
upwards, with the lower End planted and 
fix d upon the Side of the internal or bony 
Part, which gives them a Baſis to reſt upon, 
ſo that when any Thing preſſes upon the o- 
ther Extremity, they are in no Danger of be- 
ing protruded out of their Place, having ſo 
firm a Foundation to ſtand upon, and being 


ſo diſpoſed, that all Impreſſions are made, 


not laterally, but at one End of them, and 
ſo as to make the greateſt Advantage of their 
Baſis in reſiſting their Force, which might 
move an 

Conſidering the Teeth are deſigned for 
the Breaking and Diſſolving the Parts of 
our ſolid Food, the Reaſon does appear why 
that Part which ſtands out of the Gums, 
and is the immediate Inſtrument of Mai- 
cat ion, (hould' at leaſt be cated with a hard 
and ſtony Cortex; otherwiſe they would be 
more eaſily injured by their Action, and ſen- 
ſibly worn away. It is true; ſonie other 
Bones are rubbed one againſt another at their 
Articulations, where they are of a more ſoft 
and tendet Nature, without any ſenſible In- 
jury ; but then there is a continual Sup- 
ply of an oily and a mucilaginous Mat- 
ter, which prevents their Attrition, which 
neither the Poſition nor the Office of the 
Teeth does admit. 

When a Tooth is broke, and this ſtony 
Part is viewed with a Microſcope, it repre- 
: 4 


Medica, 7 hirtrgica, c. 


it would be more apt to deſtroy it, 


575 
ſents almoſt a Saw, or rather, the Inequali- 
ties or Notches of ſuch a Grater as is made 
to ſome Steel Tobacco-Stoppers, excepting only 
the Obliquity of the Striæ; ſo that the 
Parts, or rather (which I am apt to think 
it conſiſts of) the Laminæ of it, are formed 
with ſuch Inequalities, that they are applied 
and joined together by the Way, and in the 
Manner of a Suture, the Tecth or Ridges 
15 one lying into the Notches of the o- 
ther. 8 | 
This Part does not ſeem to be allowed any 
Share of that medullary and oily Subſtance 
which is ſupplied to other Bones, and is not 
wholly wanting to that Part of a Tooth 
which is truly bony : For beſides oat 
could never diſcover any Thing of a moi 
or oily Nature inſinuated into it, nor ob- 
{erve any Thing of an Oil to ſweat out of 
it, either in a Skeleton, or when it it has been 
drawn from one living, it would be ſo far 
from doing any Service here, and preſerving 
the natural Temperament of this Part, tha 
as it is, 
and ought to be, extreamly dry and hard, 
and ſeems to have ſomething peculiar in its 
Nature and Conſtitution which preſerves it 
from being fragil ox friable without the Af- 
ſiſtance of any oily Matter. And whether 
that Mucus which is found ſticking upon 
the Tecth is ſupplied from within, and paſ- 
ſes out of it, is to be niuch queſtioned ; and 
it ſeems rather to be ſome viſcoes or grumcus 


no 


and terreſtrial Parts ſupphed from the Sali- 
va. And however a 


doth is thought to 
row beyond its natural Length when its 
ppoſite is wanting, yet this is not ſo cer- 
tain as not to admit a Diſpute. I have ob- 
ſerved that in ſome Teeth, when thoſe which 
ſtood againſt them have been gone, there has 


been no Elongation. 


And ik it were fo that a Tooth had Occa- 
ſion to encreaſe its Length from the Want of 
that which was oppoſed to it, and of that 
Preflure which it made upon it, Why do 
not the Tecth continually protrude their la- 
texal Parts, and acquire an extraordinary 
Thickneſs in that Part of the Cortex where 
there is not the Preſſure and Oppolition of 
another Tooth to hinder it? That therefore 
which ſeems to be an Elo1izationg may ra- 
ther be thought to be the Protruſion of 2 
Tooth, from an Extravaſition, and the Preſ- 
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ſure of ſome nutritious Juice flowing into 
the Socket, as we find after a Tooth is ex- 
tracted, the Succus NVutritius of the Jaw is 
thruſt forth into the Cavity, and fills 
the Alveolus with a bony Subſtance : Or if 
the Tooth does afterwards grow and exceed 


its ordinary Length, the Addition that is 


made to it does not ſeem to be in the corti- 


cal Part. It is true, we cannot well ima- 
gine, that fo thin a Subſtance,. as hard as it 
18, ſhould ſerve a Man his whole Life- time 


without Reparation ; ſo that we muſt ſup- 


poſe, as ſome of the Parts are worn off, 


they are renewed :. But when the Teeth, as 
well as other Parts, have.a certain and con- 
venient Magnitude preſcribed to them, and 


the Solidity, eſpecially of this cortical Part, 


fixes the Limits of its Encreaſe more firmly, 
ind makes them more immoveable than 
they ſeem to be in any other Part of the Bo- 
dy, I cannot think that the ſtony Cortex 
has any preternatural Encreaſe after the op- 
polite Tooth is gone. 


This ſtony Caſe or Cortex in Men, the 


Lion, and other carnivorous Animals, co- 


vers all that Part of every Tooth which 
ſtands out of the Gums ; but when the 
Feeth come to be protected by them, it 
grows thinner, and quickly terminates : 
| Neither was it neccflary that it ſhould be ſo 
thick and ſtrong where it is covered, ſo as 
not to be expoſed to that Violence and 


thoſe Impreſſions which the naked Part ſo 
often meets with. In the Dentes Jxciſores 
and Canini, both of Men and Beaſts, all 
that Part which ſtands out of the Gums is 
covered with ſuch a Cortex; but in the 
Dentes Molares there is a great Difference; 
for in Horſes, Sheep, Goats, the Antilope, 
the Rhinoceros, and ſuch Beaſts as live up- 
on Graſs and Corn, the Baſis, or, that Ex- 
tremity which lies out of the Gums, is not 
covered with it, but only the Sides, and it 
runs to that Extremity, where it ends in a 
ſharp Edge; but ſometimes there grows 
over it a bony Cruſt: And whereas in Men 
and carnivorous Animals there is none of 
this ſtony Subftance within the bony Part, 
it is otherwiſe in theſe Animals if whoſe 
Grinders there is the ſame Sort of Subſtance 
within nux d with that Part which is bony, 
and that in ſeveral Places, which riſes up 


ukewiſe with an Edge above the bony Part, 


Anatomica, 


and is often continuedito the Extremity oe. 
the Roots.: And. there does Gentle 1 
pear: a Contrivance of Providence in theſe 
Parts in ſeveral. Animals, accommodating 
them to the Nature of the Food which the 
Animal lives upon. | == 
In Men, whoſe Food is generally ſoft, and 
more. fit to be broken into Pieces by .Com- © 
preſſion, then to be ground, they are ob:aſe, 
In the Lion, Tyger, Dogs, and. ſuch Crea- 
tures as eat Fleſh, but are frequently entex- © 
tained with no tenderer. Food. than Bones 
though they are covered with a ſtrong Cr. 
rex, they are {harp with ſeveral Points. In 
thoſe Beaſts which are maintained by Graſs, 
Hay, and Corn, this ſtony Part riſes up in 
ſeveral Places in Ridges, with a Kind of. | 
Edge, and does anſwer to the Tnequalities of 
a Milſtone. In Hogs, that cat Fleth as well 
as Graſs and Corn, they are covered with a. 
ſtony Cortex, but form in ſuch a Manner, 
as makes them of a middle Nature, and fit 
for the Maſtication of both. 7 
Underneath the Cortex in humane Teeth, 
and other carnivorous Animals, and within 
the ſame. ſtony Subſtance in other Beaſts. ® 
and within the Gums, is another Part of. ® 
the Tooth, which is truly bony : And this 
Bone (for fo I may lawfully call it) conſiſts 
of Laminæ as other Bones do, which I have, 
plainly. obſerved and diſtinguiſhed in a 
Horſe's Tooth. From the different Nature 
and Solidity of theſe Two Parts of the 
Teeth; is the Reaſon evident why, they are. 
often ſo haſty in their Decay, when the &x- 
ternal” or ſtrong Part is once broken off, 
that they quickly grow rotten and hollow, 
when the Cortex, which is much the thinner. 
Part, endures ſo many Years, and is daily. 
employed without any ſenſible Detriment: 
And upon this Account it is, that when þ 
the Gums are eaten away,. ſo that ſome Part. 
of a Tooth, which is not defended with a 
ſtony Cortex, is laid bare, it is exoded, when | 
that Part that naturally ſtands out of the 
Gums, and is by ſuch a ſolid Subſtance ſe- 
cured, ſuffers no ſuch Injux. 
The Teeth have all of them, in that Part 
which lies within the Gums, a Perioſteum, 
but not that Membrane which is common 
to the other Bones: For that which imme- | 
diately 1nvelts ſo much of them as is coverd | 
with a Membrane 1s not a Lontimwaler : 
| e 


the Perioſteum of the an- Bone, but is uni- 
ted to, or rather propagated from that Mem- 
brane, which covers the Gums, and is com- 
mon to the whole Mouth, which does not 
terminate with the Gums, but when it 
comes to their extream Edge, turns in, and 
is reflected between the other Side of the 
Gum and the Tooth; then it deſcends into 
the Alveolis, and adheres immediately to 
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the Upper-Jaw,: ſome Part ef the hard and 


the Teeth are faſten'd more firmly in their 
Sockets. And. becauſe they are Parts which 
ought to be firmly fix d, there is the ſame 


large their Superficies. In Men they are 


gure ; though in ſome humane Teeth there 


- 


are circular Furrows, which are conſiderably 


wiſe find broad and circutar Furrows, In 
the Teeth: of a Tyger theſe Inequalities are 
alſo Furrows, which are rematkable and 


from' one End of the Tooth towards the 
other. ports 5 

But though the Teeth themſelves have no 
Part of the common Perioſteum, yet,it comes 
very near them, for the Sockets in which 

3 8 ir = F397 . 3 1 *. © 
they ſtand have it. The Perio/zeum which 
covers the: Faw-Boyes running to the Edges 


* . 


Cavities, being on one Side contiguous to 
the Bone, and. on the other to that fleſhy 


Fleſn intervenes, it does coaleſce with the 
Membrane, which does. immediately cover 
that Part of the Tooth which lics within 
the Gums, and they make as it were but 
one Membrane. 5 
There is one Thing particularly remar ka- 
ble in the Teeth, which other Bones do not 
ſeem to pretend to, and that is Nerves. 
The Reaſon of the Difference ſeems to be 
chiefly, if not ſolely, for the Sake of that 
Part which is deſtitute of a Membrane, and 


ie anſwer for the Want of the Perjojpeum, 


Medica, Chirurgica, Qc. 


thoſe Parts of the Teeth which lie within. 
With the Membrane in ſome Teeth it is 
communicated to their Roots, eſpecially in 


Contrivance for the ſtrong Adheſion of their 
Membranes, as in other Bones, to wit, In- 
equalities, or ſuperficial Cavities, which en- 

often Depreſſions or Pits of an irregular Fi- 


wide. In the Teeth of the Rhinoceros I like- 


rumerous.; but they are ſtreight, and run 


of the Alveoli or Sockets, turns into thoſe 


Subſtance,. which helps to faſten the Tecth 
more firmly; and where hone of that hard 


677 
Though the. Deſign, and. Uſe of the Teeth 
would not admit of a Membrane in that 
Part which is immediately employed and do 
act in Maſtication, yet it was neceſſary that 


ſhould have an Influx of Spirits to aſſiſt in 


its Accretion and Nutrition, whereupon 
the Teeth have every one of them a Nerve 


that ſupplics them to this Part. 2 
The Nerve which runs along in the Jaw, 


and from whence the Nerve of every parti- 
cular Tooth. is propagated, is plainly a Faſ- 
ciculus of other lefler Nerves, which I have 


found to be more in ſome than in others. 
fleſhy , Subſtance of the Gums, by which 
7 Twelve, and in a humane Jaw I once ob- 
ſerved no more than Seven: But all theſe 


Sometimes they have been Sixteen, ſometimes 


7 3 , 2 5 
ſmaller Nerves are diviſible into leſs, till at 


laſt they reſolve into minute Filaments. 
The Foramina by which theie Nerves paſs 


into the Tooth are viſible by the Help of a 
Magnifying-Glaſs, and many Times with- 
out it; and there is always one to every 
Root, and in a Tooth, which has had only a 
ſingle Root. I have met with Two Paſſages, 
one on each Side; and the Foramen where it 


is ſingle is not always formed at the very 


* 


Extremity of the Root, but very often a 
little on one Side. Be | 


Of the Tooth- Ach, foul Colour, Rot- 
- tenneſs, and Stinking of the Teeth - 
Of their Looſeneſ and Falling + 
F Children's Difficulty in Breed- 
: ing of Teeth, From Muſitanus, 


TFH E Tooth-Ach, at Firit Appearance; 


ſeems to be of ſmall Account, yet 
ſometimes it is ſo extraordinary, as to de- 
{ſerve a Place and Name among the moſt 
gricvouy and tormenting, Symptoms which 
clong to the Body; and then again it is ſo 
general, that there are few Perſons of either 
Sex whoat one Time or another hath not ex- 
perienced it. There requires no great Diffi- 
culty to know this Diſtemper, tlierefore I 
{hall beſtow no further Time about the 
Signs thereof, but only give ſome Rules to 
know whether the Pain ariſes from the 
Membrane that ipveſts the Tooth in the 
Gum, the Nerve, the Hollowneſs and Rot- 
\ dell 
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tenneſs of the Bone, Worms in the Subſtance 
thereof, a Flux of Humours, or a flatulent 
Spirit in the Blood. * 

When the Pain 1s ſeated in the Membranes, 
it is not ſo deep, but extends it ſelf only 
along the Gums, and is ſubject to ſhift from 
one Tooth to another. If the Pain be in 
the Nerve, it lies deeper, and is more vio- 
Tent and intenſe to a Point. If the Tooth 
be Hollow, and rotten with a Caries, or 
:have Worms in the Part, the Pain is deter- 


mined by the Motion of the Worm, and 


has its Intervals according as the Worm 
moves more or leſs. If it ariſes from a Flux 
of Humours, a Catarrh, or the like, it is 
then fixed to the Maæxilla, the Faw-Bones, 
and the Alveoli, or Sockets of the Tecth ; 
which, if attended with a flatulent cold 
Rheum, 4s rarely diſcuſs'd or repell'd with- 
out Revulſions, by Emeticks, Veſiccatories, or 
'Catharticks, and lometimes requires all theſe 
Treatments; but Blood-letting in this Cale 
is rarely or ſeldom of any Importance: But 
Perſons who have been perſwaded upon 
| theſe Occaſions to make Ute of Horlſe- 
Leeches to the Gums, have experienced the 
diſmal Conſequence of applying thoſe ve- 
nemous Creatures to the Gums, when they 
have been highly inflamed by the Anguith 
of the Tooth- Ach. 

The Methods of Cure are ſo various, 
that it may be judged a fruitlets Underta- 
king to attempt the Preſcription of any : 
But ſince this Diſeaſe falls under our Con- 
{ideration, we muſt give ſome Directions, 
which ſhall be general, and leave them to 
every one's particular Practice. Among the 
Generals we ſhall reckon, the Chewing or 
Smoaking .of Tobacco, the Roots of Pellitory 
of the Mall, or Angelica; but if theſe prove 
ineffectual, by Means of their too hot Qua- 
lities, or ungrateful Taſte, we ſhall ſupply 
their Places with a Decoction of Henbane- 
Root, Two Drams and a half, in Five Oun- 
ces of Whice-Wine, Boil theſe in a cloſe Veſ- 
ſel, and waſh the Mouth well therewith, 
or with a Decoction of the ſaid Root and 
Seed, Lettice, and White- Poppy-Seed, with 
half a Scruple of Opium in Vihite-Wine, 
Waſh with it warm, and it will prove ve— 
ry efficacious to allay the Paroxiſm. The 
Seed of the Henbane is ſuppoſed to repre- 
{ent the Figure or Likeneſs of the Ad. vil- 


Anatomica, 
lary Teeth, and therefore the Rot, Oil, Sees 


or Faice expreſs d, are accounted the noblef 
Odontalgicks. Ute a Decoction of Savine. 
Tops ; hold this in your Mouth as long as 
you are able to bear it, and it removes the 
Cauſe, eſpecially if proceeding from Worms 
in the Teeth, which this deſtroys effectually 
If this fails, you muſt have Recourſe ta 
Lapis Prunellæ, held in the Mouth, to pro- 
mote Salivation. | 

But let the Pain proceed from what Cauſe 
ſoever, the following Odontalgicks not only 
mitigate but remove the Pain ; ſuch as the 
Roots of the ſharp-pointed Dock cut in Pieces 
dried, and put into the Tooth, if hollow. 
or otherwiſe applied to it. So Oil of Box, 
diſtill d either by the Ketort or per Diſcenſum, 
The ſame is to be done by Oil of Camphore 
and Cinnamon, dipping a little Lint in them, 
and applying, If the Pain be extravagant, 
it requires NVareoticks, of which, Spirit .f. 
Wine camphoriz'd is One, or Camphore diſ- 
ſolvd ina Mortar with Wine. And ſome- 
times we are obliged to have Recourſe to 
common Opiates, diſſolv'd in Sage or Roſe- 
mary Water; or ſometimes Saffron and 
Opium At other Times we make Uſe of f 
Fumigations, of Opiates, and Henbane-Seed, th 
holding open the Mouth over the hot Va- 
pour: Or elſe we uſe Oil of Cloves, uni- 
per, Roſemary, Guajacum, Spike, &c. Which 
are mix d with Camphore and Opium; as 
thus: Take Oil of Coves, Two Drops; 
Camphore, as much; mix them in a Mor- 
tar, and with Lint apply tliem to the Teeth. , 
Or take Camphore, half a Scruple 5 Opium, "a of 
Four Grains; Spirit of Mine, Two Ounces; E 55 1 
Sage - Water, Six Ounces ; mix and waſh the 8 
Mouth with it hot, and as long as you can MW: det 
detain it. If the Teeth be inclining to a Kit to tt 
Caries, put to them Pills of Laudanum, or wen {pc 


Hound i. Tongne; or mitigate with the fol. H. dc 


lowing Electuary: Take Roots of Bijort and . 
Peliitory of the Wall in Powder as you ll: WS £ 
pleaſe, Burnt-Allum a little; beat them up matchin 
together with tome Honey to an Electuary. he edit 
It both eaſes the Pain, and kills the Worms i, 's Hem 
in the Tecth: For which likewiſe the fol- .: 
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lowing Ihings are excellent; as Savin, 
Wormwoed, Tanſie, Roots of Angelica, Je- 
doary-Seed, to make Gargariſms with. 80 
Myrrh, Aloes, Colocynt his, for Tinctures, to 
be made with Wines, and to ma 5 
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I the nervous \caiO | 
1 lightneſs. Things of this Kind which 
FJ abound with acid, rough, and auſtere Par- 
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Mouth with it. This tormenting Symptom 
of the Toorh-Ach is in ſome a never-failing 
Sign of Breeding, ariſing in ſuch from a 
Plethora of Blood, occaſioned from a Reten- 
Gon or Stoppage of the Courſe of Nature; 
for theſe Pains ceaſe generally after little 
Time, as the other Symptoms of Gravita- 
tion, which are very troubleſome 1n the 
Beginning of the Conception. But if after 
the Application of all or moſt of what 1s 
here preſcrib'd, the Pain continues ſtill, it 
will prove the belt and moſt infallible Way 
to draw the Teeth. 


Of the Stupidneſi or Inſenſilility of 
the Teeth, 


THis Stupidity of the Teeth is call'd by 
the Greeks Hemodia, and is what we 
underſtand by the Teeth being fet on Edge, ſo 
that we cannot chew our Meat without 
great Trouble; neither are we able to touch 
them with our Fingers but with abundance 
of Pain: Therefore Capivaceizs rightly calls 
it Hamediam Dolorem. It proceeds from 
acid and auſtere Things, which conftringe 
the Fibres and little Nerves, and make them 
I fo rigid, that they bind in the Spirits, fo 
chat their Motion is obſtructed from entring 
Ducts by Reaſon of their 


£1 ticles are, Sloes, unripe Grapes, Crabs, Limes, 
ind other immature and unripe Fruits. So 


the I'rinking of prict d Wine, Vinegar, Spi- 
its of Vitrwl or Sulphur; in like Manner 


5 Wars ſometimes produce the like Effects, 


having in its Body an occult Sharpneſs, as 
b evident from ſweet Liquors being ſo ſub- 
et to turn ſowr. This Diſaffection I have 
been (peaking of in the Teeth ſometimes is 
Kahoned by Imagination, or an outward 
Guſe, as when we fee ſharp or ſowr 


Thugs eat, or hear a grating Sound, as the 


Wivovcd to a Grinding of the Teeth, and 
Wis Hæmodia, or Stupor of the Teeth, ſhall 
Witilic: Which Hierommus Fracaſtorins, in 
Wis Cliprer of Sympathy and Antipathy, 
Jolas admirably well: Sirilirer & ſi acu- 
lde ſit Sonus, & ſtridulus Applicatio Vim 
nen, guaft in Anguls facta cum Membrano 


rirching of a Plate, or the like, we are 
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Auditus, quaſi Vita offenditar unde contratitur 
repente, ac cum ea ſimul & Nervali quidem 
uſque ad Radices Dentium, in quem Locum ſu- 
bits incidens novis Aer, Horrorem quendam 
circa Dentes facit : © And likewiſe if a Sound 
* ſhould be very acute and grating, the Ap- 
* plication bears the Force of it as if done 
* upon a Point; then the Auditory Mem- 
* brane, as if wounded with the Percuſ- 
* fion, is contracted tuddenly, and with it 
* likewiſe the Nerves even to the Roots of 
the Teeth, into which Place a new Modi- 
* fication of Air falling in fuddenly, pro- 
* duces a certain Gnaſhing of the Teeth. * 
But this Misfortune, though it be trouble- 
ſome, is not difficult to relieve. | 
Some cure this with chewing of the moſt 
juicy. Greens, as :Porſlane, &c. the Softneſs 
of whoſe Juice adhering to the Teeth, takes 
off the former Acidity. Others cure this 
with oily and unctuous Medicines, as Bit- 


ter Almonds, and chewing of Wax. Others 


with Liquorice-Roots, Filberts, Walnuts, &c. 
Some uſe new or old Cheeſc, or the White 
of a potch d Egg; but there are a Thouſand 
Methods propoſed to ſerve different People 
upon an Exigency ; among which theſe 


may have a Place: Decoctions of Sage, Bay- 


Berries, Roſemary, funiper, Balſam of Peru 
Cc. But _ bY ot F is humane Urine, 
applied warm, or inftead-thereof, a Solution 
of Sal- Armoniac, or other Alkali Salts, with 
Spirit of Wine: Or a Cure may be effected, 
if the Teeth be but touch'd with Oil of 


Tartar per Deliquium. 


Of foul, rotten, or flinking Teeth. 


i Ature has formed the Tceth white and 

clean to be a Beauty to the Face, as 
they are generally what appear firit in View 
in Converſation ; for how difguliful it is 
to fee black or yellow Tecth, or obſerve the 
Gums and fome Part of the Tcerh loaded 
with a ſtinking Slime, or tartarous Matter. 
The moſt common Occation ot Lad Teeth 
proceeds from Children being neglected, 


and left to their own Directions what they 


{hall eat or drink, ſo as they are generally 
inclinable-to ſweet Things and raw acid 


Fruits; ſo there are Ten Sets of bad Teeth 
for One good One, ſctting aſide all thote 


that are other wiſe deitroyed by Diſeaſes, as 


Stur dq, 
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S; , Worms, Tooth- Ach, and then of 
Courle the Ule of hot Oils, Spirits, and the 


like, which in Proceſs of Time eat away all - 
the Fibres that ſhould ſupport the Teeth, or 
keep up the Gums, which falling away 


from them, of Courſe brings them to De- 


ciy and Rottenneſs. Beſides the Diſeaſes pecu- 


liar to the Teeth, there are ſeveral other Diſ- 


eaſes of the Body impair theſe Parts, as the 


Cuche ia and Green Sickneſs, where, from the 
Vapours that ariſe from the Heat of the 


Stomach, the Teeth are all farr'd up, and 
in tome Time decay d thereby. So in Fe- 
vers, when the Patient eats nothing for 


IThree or Four Days, or more ſometimes, 
the Teeth in that Iime contract a large 
Quantity of mucilaginous Slime upon them, 
which; together with the Heat and Acid- 
mels of the Saliva, corrupts the Parts. 
The common Topicks made Uſe of upon 
+. theſe Occaſions are, Bones calcin d, as of 
Hartſborn, Cc. Alabaſter, Pumice-Stone, 
Coral, Pearl, Crabs-Eyes, Egg- Shells, Te- 


ſtaceotis Shells, Flints, Brick-Duſt, Burnt- 


Allum, &. out of which, the beſt Dentri- 
fees are made. To which-may be added any 
Perfumes, Balſams, Oils, or the like, and fo 
reduced into the fineſt impalpable Powder. 
Some Perſons depend upon Aſhes of Koſe- 
mary or Tobacco as the greateſt Secret in this 
| Caſe. If there is a Rottenneſs of the Teeth, 
nothing will do without Spirit of Salt and 
Spirit of Wine mix'd together with a little 
Water, or elſe Spirit of Sziphar or Vitriol in 
Water. 


Of the Looſemeſe and Shedding of the 
| Teeth. | 


H Teeth are apt to fall when they 
4 have no Adheſion to their Sockets, or 
they are worn away from them. In aſſign- 
ing 2 Cauſe for their Looſeneſs, we mult 
hive Recourſe either to the Laxity of the 
Gums, or an Eroſion upon the Part, occa- 


toned by the vitious Humours ; ſo that the 
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Gums cannot be united to the Teeth. The 

Rea ſon is Twofold, which makes them 


Thus it happens from the Fumes of Cnnabar 
a Friction of Mercury, which always raiſe 


corrode their Roots, and make them 
out, if not timely prevented. A Looſeneſs 
of Teeth will follow the Scurvey, with 


Relaxation of the Fibres. From the Fumes 
..of Minerals it is common to Silver- Smith. 
and other the like Trades. The externa! 
Cauſe or Reaſon for Looſeneſs, proceeds 1. 
1y from a violent Contuſion or Stroke upon 


looſe either internal or external. The inter- 


nal is when the Moiſture of the Part is too 
much depra ved; or the Lymphatick Liquid 
and Saliva is pourd out too 
on the Roots of the Teeth and © Nerves 
from vr hence afterwards they grow ſoſt, are 


plentifully up- 
relaxed, looſen d, corroded, and fall out. 


a Ptialiſmus, relax the Fibres of the Teeth, 
tall 


Swelling of the Gums, Corruption, and a 


the Teeth. 


Jo confirm -looſe Teeth in their Sockets, 
it may be proper to carry off the too large 
Flux of Lympha by Catharticks, and to 
ſtrengthen the Tone of the Parts afterwards Wl 


by adſtringent Gargariſms made of Plan- 
tain, Sage, Myrrh, Prunella, Salt in Claret, 
or a Decoction of Acorn-Cups, Balauſtians, 
Red Roſe-Buds in Red Wine, or a Liniment 


of Dragon -Blood, Acacie, Sloes, Tormentil- 
Root, Burnt-Allum, Honey of Roſes, gf. F 
Apply this to bind or conſtringe the Gums, 
Or take Gum-Lac half an Ounce, Flowers 
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of Cælandine one Dram, Spirit of -Scurvey- 
Graſs Two Drams, miſce. If from a vene- 


real Cauſe, make a Decoction of Guafacum 


in Wine; then boil it again with a little 
Myrrh and Maſtich. But the following ex-“ 
ceeds all for the Looſeneſs of the Teeth, and) 
to incarnate the Gums : Take Oak-Cupsf 


Drachm. j. Galls Drachm. fi. Burnt-Allum, 


Juice of Acacie, of each Drachm. fß. Red 
oſe-Buds M.. Myrrh, Mace, Dragons 


by 


Blood, of each Scrupl. ij. Boil them in aff 


Pint of Claret, and gargle the Mouth; 


wher 
not « 
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Bones; or, An Explication of the 


Nature and Uſe. of the Marrow. 


By Louis Lemery, Doctor Regent 
of the Faculty of Phyſick at Paris, 

and of the 
. ences. 
4 OF all the Parts of the Body, the Bones 
* are the hardeſt and molt ſolid. They 
are made the Baſis of the Trunk, and to 


{upport all the other Parts, which could- 


© ncver have born that Weight, had it not 


been for this Solidity which Nature has pro- 
© vided them with, This is a Truth we think. 


our ſelves not obliged to make any further 


Proof of, no more than we do, that the 


Bones are ſubject to certain Diſeaſes. 


contain as much of Oil, Phiegm, and vola- 
ile Salt; but theſe Principals are not every 
ubere diſperſed in ſuch Quantities, and do 

not contribute altogether to ſo intzmate an 


the Body more ſolid; but if, on the con- 
trary, there is too little Quantity of this 
Mixture, the Body of the Bone is eaſily re- 


to break; as it happens to a Bone when the 
Humidity of it is exhaled before the Fire. 

To know what Earthy Parts the Bones 
have in them, take the large Bone of an Ox, 
and calcine it entirely, and after Calcina- 
non obſerye whether it has not loſt about 


by comparing. what remains of the Bone 


mix d together, which the Fire has deſtroyed, 
or in ſome Meaſure exhaled. All the Bones 
do not afford an equal Quantity of Earth, 
but give more or lets, according as they are 
more or leſs ſolid; for if you calcine (for 
Example) a Pound of tender cartilaginous 
bones, as thoſe of the Ribs, you will not 
vt above Four or Five Ounces of Earth. 


Medica, Chirurgica, Of. 
2 The solidity and Firmnels of the Bones 
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Diſſertation of the Nutrition | of the 


Royal Academy of Sci- 
1 1 +, +» ſhould be very tender, by reaſon the 
and Ligaments for their Support are ſo too; 


The Hardnefs and Solidity of the Bones 
ariſes principally from the Earthy Parts of 
which they are compoſed; not but they 


Union as the Earthy Parts. If theſe Princi- 
ples, from the Salts contained in them, be 
predominant in the Compoſition, they make 


of the Part was conſiderabl 

Reaſon, that the 
bony Fibres being deprived of their Uſe by 
Reaſon of Age, had denied their Aſſiſtance 


duced to Powder, or at leaſt is more ſubject 


half of its Weight, which you will know 


with what is loit of Oil, Flegm, and Salt Manner ſcarce perceptible. 
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differ very much according + ts the different 
Ages of Life. In the Beginning they are 
tender and ſoſt; after wards they grow more 
compact, and in the End acquire the laſt 
Degree of Solidity and Drynels with Age. 


"This different Firmneſs of the Bones agrees 


perfectly well with their different Utes or 
Neceſſities ; for firſt it is neceſſary they 
Fibres 


but when the. ſame are grown to a certain 
deternnnate Size, it is requiſite they ſhould 
acquire a proportionable Solidity to anſwer 


the Weight they were deſigned to bear; for 


as the Parts encreaſe more and more during 
the Growth of the Body, ſo the fame Foun- 
dation of Strength equivalent to their Bur- 
then, is requiſite to be given to the Bones. 

The many Sinus t which appear diſtinctly 
in the Cranium of Adults, or grown Per- 
ſons, are not more viſible than thoſe of In- 
fants. The Reaſon of that Difference comes 


from hence: That the Partition of theſe lit- 


tle Cavities are at firſt united in ſome Man- 
ner; but from a Proportion of the Extenſion 
of the Parts of the Bones, the ſame Parti- 
tions divide themſelves, and ſtretch out one 
Min the he )n 150 5) 
Mr. Mori, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, ſhew'd me the Lower Fam. Bone of an 
old Woman, in which not only the Alveole 
were entirely gone, but the very Size or Bulk 
| walted : And 
this 1s very agreeable to 


of Nutriment to the Part; ſo that by Con- 


ſequence a Diminution would ſucceed from 


the Largeneſs of the Cells of the Bones, 


without Accretion of freſh Juices to ſupply ; 


ſo that by Degrees the Subſtance'of the Part 


As the Solids which conipoſe the 


mult wear away, though, in Truth, after a 


Bones 


are liable to a continuat Watie of their 
Parts, fo it is neceſſary they ſhould have a a 


wo 


ſuch a Juice or Fluid that approaches neareſt 
to the Nature of a proper Nouriſhment 
for the Bones, has in all Ages been the Sub- 
ject of Diſpute for the Phyſicians. Hipps- 
ert!“ een, 


ſuitable Nutrition for their Supply: But 
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rates, Galen, and with them the moſt cele- 
brated Phyſicians of Antiquity, pretend, 
that the Nutrition of the Bones was imme- 
diately and directly from the Marrow, as 
that of the Fleſh was from the Blood. Ari- 
ſtotle and his Followers maintained the con- 
trary; viz, that the Marrow ought to be re- 
garded no otherwiſe than as an Excrement 
ak the Bones. Each Party upheld their fe- 
veral Doctrines which they had laid down; 
but J hope I may be permitted to ſay, that 
theſe great Men of Antiquity were none of 
them capable of deciding the Queſtion: 
Firft of all, becauſe they were ignorant, not 
only of the Circulation of the Blood, but 
alſo of the Method how that Fluid was 
diſtributed thro the whole Subſtance of the 
Bones and the Body of the Marrow, to con- 
vey to each of them the Juices that were ne- 
ceſſary for their Support, according to the 
Diſcoveries of the new Anatomy. In the 
Second Place, becauſe they were little con- 
verſant in Chymiſtry, which mult afford 
conſiderable Aſſiſtance towards the Diſcove- 
ry of the Nature of the particular Fluids of 
the Body, and their Agreement with ſome 
Parts more than others. po 

If one would {ee diſtinctly the Diftribu- 
tion of the Blood-Veſtets throughout the 
whole Subſtance of the Bones, that muſt be 
done while the Animal is young; for the 
ſanguiferous Trunks ſuffering little Reft- 
ſtance in their Motion through the ſott 
Subſtance of the Parts, ſwell and grow 
conſiderably by the continual Impulſion ot 
the Blood. But then in Proportion. as the 
Bones acquire more Solidity, they compreſs 
the Veſſels cloſer, ſo that by Degrees they 
become much leis apparent. 

The Bones at their full Growth require 
leſs Nutrition than in their Infancy, not 
only becauſe they are more ſolid, and waſt 
leſs of their Subltance, but becaule they art 


in their Growth, and extend their Parts. 


As in the Courſe of Nature we may obſerve 
their Motion preciſely from that of the Blood, 
by a wonderful Kind of Mechaniſin ; for at 
the Perfection of the Parts, the Blood is not 
conveyed in ſuch Quantities as before. 

The Blood Veſſels extend or ſpread them- 
{elves thro' the whole Subſtance of the Bones 
after the ſame Manner, and perhaps in as 
targe Numbers, as any other Part of the Bo- 
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dy ; and tho' theſe Veſſels do not appear al- 
together ſo viſible in the Bones when they 
have acquired all the Hardneſs 1 a capa- 
ble of, nevertheleſs there is no Reaſon to 
doubt but that the ſame Veſſels are now in 
Being as was when the Bones were more pe- 
netrable and tender. On the breaking of 
the Bone of an Animal newly killed, ſome 
{mall Drops of Blood will appear in the very 
Subſtance of the Bone : Beſides, it is plainly 
viſible in the Operation of the Trepan, that 
there 1s Blood betwixt the two Tables of the 
Skull or Cranium. In ſhort, Nature diffu- 
les it ſelf ſometimes more plentifully in ons 
Subject than another. 


The Blood is carried thro' the Bones by an 


infinite Number of minute Arteries. Theſe 
Arteries convey a Juice thro” all the Parts 
of this Body, which will be more particu- 
larly explained by the Nature of its Conle- 
quences, This Juice or Fluid is received by 
the bony Veſicles, by Reaſon of its Reſem- 
blance to, and Affinity with, the Bones. The 
Neck and Sides of theſe Velicles are inſen- 
ſibly hardened, and the Juices coagulated, 
till in the End they acquire all the Solidity 
and Firmneſs of the Bones. | 

This Exptication is built upon certain and 
uncontroulable Experience, and of which 
you can {uppole nothing more ſimple and 
natural. The only Thing which would en- 
gage any Perſon to doubt the Truth of this, 
1s à certain Prejudice in Relation to the Mar- 


row which has been 1mbibed from Reading 


the Ancients, and the little Knowledge moſt 
have 1n this Subject. 
the Marrow contained 1n the Bone, ore 
would be apt to think it was the only Nou- 
riſhment proper for thoſe Parts; but per- 
haps that Prejudice will be ſoon removed, 
upon examining the Nature and Ule of that 

aice. 0 65 
J The Marrow is a moſt delicate Fat, enclo- 
ſed in many fine ſpun membranous Velt- 
cles, communicated one to the other by a 
certain woven Contexture thro' which the 
Marrow is filtered. Without examining the 
Nature and little Affiuity there is betwixt 
this and the Subſtance of the Bones, there is 
enough to convince us this cannot be the 
Nouriſhment of the Bone; firſt, becauſe it 
does not paſs thro any Veſſels into the Sub- 


ſtance of the Bone, neither has it any Re- 
* ſem- 


Indeed, at firſt View of 
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blance 


ſemblance with any of the Parts that com- 
poſe that Body, for it is eaſy to prove, that 
the Fluid which ſuſtains or feeds the Bones 
and the Martoyy are of a quite different Na- 
ture. a e 1 1% l 02 
Galen ſeems to contradict himſelf ſpeaking 
of the Marrow; for he ſays, that there are 
Bones which have no viſible Cavities, and 
are without Marrow; and in another Place 
pretends that the Marrow is the ſubject Mat- 


ter for the Nutrition of all the Bones. Lau- 


rentius, to agree with Galen in the ſame 
Thing, and yet avoid this manifeſt Contra- 
dition, diſtinguiſhes Two Sorts of Mar- 
row : The one, ſays he, is white and thick, 
and traverſes the Cavity of the Bones ; the 
other is red, and more liquid, and this 
flows in the little bony Cells. Although 
this Author gives to both Juices the com- 
mon Name of Marrow, he 1s obliged never- 
theleſs to make a Difference betwixt them, 
and perhaps he would have found a great 
deal more Reſemblance betwixt them, as to 
their Subſtance and their Uſe, if he had 
examined them with more Care, which I 
hal! do, though I have not the Happineſs 
to ſpeak the Language of Galen, or think 
exactly as he did. 


Theſe Two Liquors, which they confound 


together, differ nevertheleſs very much in their 
Iaſt, their Subſtance, and their Uſes; for thoſe 
who take Notice of the Difference of their 
Tait, it is to convince them, by comparing 
the Juice drawn from the Subſtance of cer- 
tan tender Bones, with the Marrow con- 
tained in the Cavity of the Bones. They 
may perceive by this, that the Marrow, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is indeed a more agreeable 
Fat than others, becauſe it contains a very 
ine Oil, more delicate, and perhaps aboun- 
ung with a larger Quantity of volatile 
dalts. But the Marrow excites to vomit, as 
other Fats, by the great Plenty of its oily 
Farticies, which are proper to produce that 
Effect. This Juice of the Bones, on the 
contrary, reſembles by its Taft the Gravy 
of Meat, which affords a ſweet and agrce- 
able Savour, without occaſioning the Sto- 
mich to nauſeate, as is remarkable when 
We cat Marrow. After all, I believe there 


J 10 more Difference betwixt the Juice of 


ce Bones and the Marrow, by the Reſem- 
bunce of the Taſt and Subſtance, than 


there is betwixt the Gravy of Meat and the 
Meat it ſelf; whioh Truth will appear clear- 
ly by the following Experiment. 
Take an Earthen Veſſel, in which put 
Bones with the Marrow brdke to Pieces; 
put to the ſame a certain Quantity of Wa- 
ter; boil this for ſome Hours together; 
then take the Veſſel from the Fire, and ob- 
ſerve that the Liquor contains in it Two 
Sorts of Suſtances; one is an Oil, ſwim- 
ming on the Top, as certain Oils do on 
common Water: It is coagulated when the 
boiled Liquor is cold. The other Part re- 
mains in the Liquor, as it were a Mucilage, 
reſembling it in Conſiſtence, and the ſame 
in Taft as the Gelly of Meat or Hartſhorh. 
That Part is till thicker and more mucila- 
ginous when it is boiled again, and ſet to cool. 
'I tay, the Firſt Part is no other than the 
Marron, as well that which is in the Cavity 
of the Bones, as in the Parts which are ſo- 
lid; and this is the oily Subſtance which 
we oblerve in the foregoing Experiment. 
The Second Sort I call the nutritious Fuice of 
the Bones: Firſt, becauſe it is generally 
found in all Sorts of Bones; and Secondly, 
becauſe it is ſeated in the very Subſtance of 
the Bone, and conſequently is its direct and 
immediate Nouriſhment. And in the Third 
Place, becauſe it is of a Conſiſtence and 
Quality proper for Nutrition, ſuch as tlie 
arrow cannot be. In ſhort, this Juice is 
the gluey Part of the viſcous Limpha, proper 
to agglutinate the ſolid Parts, and to harden 
them. The eſſential Character of a nutri- 
tious Juice 1s without any Diſpute to be a 
Liquor capable of affording Nouriſhment; 
and this Juice 1s proved to be of a due Con- 
ſiſtence and Solidity. As for the arrow, 
I muſt compare it, when in the Veſicles, 
to Oil that is coagulated, and that will 
eaſily flow with the {malleft Heat: So that 
a bare Inſpection into the Marron, and this 
Juice that enters into the Pody of the Bone, 
{hews ſufficiently the Difference of theſe 
Two Liquors, in Relation to the Subſtance 
and their Utes : The one, by its eaſie Man- 
ner of thickening the fluid, jo as to become 
nutrimental to the Bones; the other, by 
the Fluidity and Softneſs of the Parts, con- 
tribute to the Pliantneſs and Activity of 
the ſaid Bones, as will be explained more 
amply by the by. 
Fo ner LE 1 
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Parts. | 
All the Bones do not contain Marrow 1n 


1 cannot tell how the principle Founda- 
tion of that which nourithes the Bone comes 
to be an Extract of that which is the moſt 


delicate and fineſt oily Portion of the Blood. 


Neitheriis it conceivable to me; that an Oil 
fo fine and ſo delicate can be the Nouriſſ- 
ment of Parts fo earthy and ſo groſs as the 
Bones. And it is much leſs fo, if we exa- 
mine the Nature of Fat in the groſſeſt Bodies, 


we may diſcover it eaſie enough that it car- 
ries not with it the effential Character of a 
nutritious Juice any more than the Marrow. 


Some Anatomiſts have ſtrangely deceived 
themſelves, who thought or ima gined that 
the Fat contained in the Cells of the adi- 
pous Membranes was of Uſe upon Famines 
or Want of Food, to ſupply the Body with 
Nutrition, by being diſſolved and returned 
into the Blood-Veſſels, and fo diſtributed 
through the whole Body. If this Opinion 
was true, fat People have a rare Stock of 
nutritious Juices laid by them againſt they 
fall into any long Fit of Sickneſs. But on 
the contrary, the principal Uſes of Fat are, 
Firſt, to maintain and coacervate the Hear 


of the Body; as we jee People who have 


more of it are Ids ſenſible of Cold than 
others: The Second is, to moiſten and lu- 
bricate the Muſcles, for without this they 
would grow dry by continual Motion. In 
the Third Place, to hinder the Skin from 
Wrinkles, an Inconvenience which com- 
monly attends lean Perſons. 1 
Although the Marrom affords no nutri- 
tious Juice to the. Bones, although it is of 
no great Uſe and Aſliſtance to them at their 
Junctures, yet it is of a fine delicate Sub- 
ſtance, that makes their Parts unite with 
greater Activity and Warmth, and eaſily 
Iinſinuates it {elf into the bony Fibres, 
which it moiſtens by its Oilineſs, and 
makes more ſupple and leſs brittle than 
they would be without it. The Marrom, 
as is obſerved by Anatomiſts, ſpreads it 
{elf with little Herz among all the Fibres 
of the Bones; as is obierved in Blanch- 
ing of Bones for a Skeleton, the leaſt Heit 
will cxhalc the Marrow to the external 


them, but tuch as are iubhect to the great 
Motions of the Body, and whote Fibres 
would be too diy to perform any Thing 
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with Agility, if they were not continualhy 
lubricated. Tis for this Reaſon that Nature 
Has appointed Fat in certain Parts of the 
Bed y, which lie liable to violent Motions, 
So the Marrow 1s wholly deſtin'd for the 
Service; of the Bones, by entring the Fibreg 
of them, moiſtening their Motions, which 
would be difficult and painful without this 
unctuous Liquor, which gains an eaſie Ad- 
mittance into the Intervals of the Fibres. 


Hence it is, if any Animal continues to 


move 4; long Time together without Reſt, 
the whole Magazine or Stock of Marrow 
will be ſpent, or at leaſt fo conſiderably, 


that the whole fluid Part is drain'd off; 


This is exemplified by ocular Demonſtra- 
tion in Sheep, which it killd inſtantly after 
they have been driven far, and the Bones exa- 


mined, you will ſcarce perceive any Mar- 


row at all ; whereas on the contrary, if the 
lame Animals be permitted to relt ſome 
Time in the Fold, ſo that they can recruit, 
the Bones will be filld with Marrow. 


its Oſes. From Dr. Clopton Ha- 
vers's Oſteologia Nova, 


THE POST FTIR which Nature has formed 


=. within the Bones are neither empty or | 
uſeleſs Vacancies, nor filld with Lumber, B 
and contemptible, but convenient Repoſito- 
ries for a curious and refin'd Subſtance, ne- 


ceſſary for the Service of thoſe Parts that con- 
tain it, which is call'd the Marrow. The 
Nature of the Matter which is here ſepara- 
ted and depoſited, and immediately ſervice- 
able to the Bones, is wholly oleaginous : 
However the whole Maſs or Body of 1he 
Medulla conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, to wit, ot 
Blood-Veſlels, both Veins and Arteries, ot 


Glandules, and containing Parts, and thef 


oily Part which is contained in them. 


It has Blood-Veſſels proper to it ſelf. The 


Artery is ſometimes ſingle ; ſometimes there 


are Two or Three, and in ſome Bones, as 
particularly in ſome of the Ribs, they ex 


ceed that Number, having every one Ol 


of the Bone, for their Paſſage into the C 
vities. It paſſes through theſe Foramm 
without any Diviſion or Ramitication 3 fe 


A further Account of the Marrow, and 


them a diſtinct Foramen formed in the Side 
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I could never obſerve that any of them ſent 


forth any Twigs into the Subſtance of the 


Bone for its Nouriſhment, but were de- 
ſigned ſolely for the Marrow: Which is 
contrary to Mr. Lemery's Opinion, who u 4 
Man of good Learning and ſolid Reaſoning. 
Aker it comes into the large Cavity, or into 
the leſſer Caverns, when the Bones are ſpon- 
oy, it is commonly divided into Two, one 
aicending towards one Extremity, and the 
other deſcending towards the other, both of 


which in their whole Tendency are ſo ra- 


mifted, as to give a Twig to ky Veſicle 
that performs the Office of a Glandule. 
As for the Veins, they run from the Termi- 
nation of the Artery ; ſome all along with- 
in the Marrom to the Foramen through which 
the Artery enters, and fall into one large 
Channel, which paſſes through the ſame Fo- 
ramen ; others tend to the Superficies of the 
Marrow, whereof ſome which are minute 
paſs immediately through the Membrane, 
and penetrate into the Side of the Bone, 
which we mult ſuppoſe diſcharge them- 
ſelves either into ſome Vein of the Peri- 
offeun, if they proceed ſo far, or into ſome 
of them which are in the Subſtance of the 
Bone, and belong to the nutritious Arte- 
ries : Others run upon the Szperficies of the 
MHarrom, between that and the Membrane, 
which fall at laſt into that larger Veſſei 
which paſſes out by the Foramen of the Ar- 
tery. Where there are Two or more con- 
ſpicuous Paſſages, it is probable that ſome- 
tunes the Vein may paſs ſingly through 
one, and the Artery through the other, 
though I have not yet obſerved it to be to. 

The Secretory Organs are {mall Ve ſiculous 
Claudules, which this Author takes to be 
contatning Parts, and continually kept full 
by the Oil, which they themſelves ſeparate: 
But before he gives an Account of that, he 
ta kes notice of a common containing Part in- 
vclting the whole Medulla. The oily there- 
fore, the veſiculous and vaſculous Part of 


tie Marrow, are all contained in one com- 


mon thin and tender Membrane, tranſpa- 
rent as Glaſs, which inveſts that Part which 
hes in the bony Cells, as well as that which 
ills the larger Cavities. The Origine of 
this Membrane is certafuly from the Blood- 
Veſſels : For here we have nothing elie, no 
cher Membrane, no Neyvce, no Tendinous 


or Muſcular Fibres, from whence we can 
ſuppoſe 1t to be derived. Neither does he 
think it is from all the Blood-Veſlels, but 
only from the Artery; nor from all the 
Coats of the Artery, but from the cxterior 
only ; that it is an Expanſion and an 


Elongation of the Fibres of this Coat. It 


is ſo thin, that it does not ſeem to be made 
of the Fibres of more, or has the leaſt Re- 


ſemblance'to any other; but it is plainly a“ 


Reticulum, or fine Net, like the Texture of 
that, It ſeems in many Places to be red, as 
if it had a great Number of Blood-Veſſels; 


but this is not occaſioned by Veſſels, or - 


Blood of its own, but ſome of the Medul- 


lary Veins running upon the S#perficies of 


the Marrow which lies under it, by Reaſon 
of its Tranſparency, make it ſeem to retain 
that Colour, which it only tranſmits. One 
cannot always ſeparate the Membrane from 
the Veſſels which communicated that Co- 


Tour to it, eſpecially if foft, for then they 


will rife with it. r | 
This Membrane adheres to the Bone, not 
only by thoſe ſmall Veins which are conti- 
nued from one into the other likewiſe, by 


inſinuating it felf into the tranſverſe Pores 


of the Firſt internal Lamel, and that (as 


ſuppoſe) for the better Paſſige of the Me- 
dullary Oil through one into the other. This 


1s certain, that it has Pores by which the 
Oi! flows through it into the Bone it ſelf, 


which it 1s reaſonable to think are formed 


in thoſe Parts of the Membrane which lie 
into the Pores of the Firſt Plate, by which 


one does more convenieritly and cext.cuty 


receive it from the other. Neither can it 


ſeem ſtrange, that the Oil ſhould have its 


Egreſs after it is ſepar ted by the Glands 


through Pores formd in this Membrane, 
when we conſider tat it is not an unpa- 


rallel'd Caſe; but t Sweat, after it is 1e- 
parated by the cuiſheous Glands, p.fſcs 
through the Cuticul: by ſuch Pores. By 
the Elevation or Protruſion of this Mem- 
brane in ſeveral Places, to inſmuate it (elf 
ſome little Way into the tranſverte Pores on 
the Infide of the Bone, are form'd little 


round Protuberancies, which render the Sur- 


face of the Marrow unequal. 
The Medullary Oil which is contained in 
this Membrane, docs not lie arl confuled and 


undiſtinguiſned in that Space which the 
commen 
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common Membrane ctrcumſcribes, but there 
are Diviſions and Subdiviſions, and in the 
Membranous Bags and in theſe Bags are 
Veſiculæ, or little Bladders. Theſe Bags or 
Lobules made up of fevcral Yejicale are not 
all of the fame Figure, nor of the ſame Ca- 
pacity, even in a large Maſs of Marrow; 
and for thoſe which fill the {mall Cavities, 
It is plain they are variouſly figurated, and 
different in their Extenſion, as the Cavities 
theinſelyes are ſo; and in ſome of the ſin- 
ple Caverns which are very ſmall, that 
which fills them hardly deſerves the Name 
of a Bag, for in ſome there cannot be more 
than Iwo or Three Ve ſſculæ. ; 


Ihe Veſiculæ are fmall Glandular Bladders, ; 
deſigned for the Separation of the Medullary - 


Oil from the Mals of Blood, and for the 
Reception ot it. In that Part of the Mar- 
row where the Oil 1s fluid and clear, they 
are to look to very much like the veſiculous 


Subſtance of the Lungs when they are blown 


up, but that the Feſiculæ are not ſo large. 
In a {mall Piece of the Medulla, where the 
Oil 1s indurated, they repreſent, when they 
are viewed with a Microſcepe, a Clutter of 
{mall Pearl ticking one to another. In a 
humane Bone, which was preſerved till the 
Oil was evaporated, theſe Veſiculæ, when 
dry, appeared like a Sponge. The Medul- 
lary Oil being contained in ſeveral fmall 
Velicles, from hence it comes to pals, that 
if any one of the Bags be open, it does 
not preſently empty it {elf ; the Medullary 
Oil does not all guih out together, but ſtills 
forth in {mall Quantities ; that it is ſome 
Time bety.. it flows all out; nay, if the 
Bag be gently preis d, fo as not to break the 
Veſiculæ, it emptics it felt but gradually, 
and that becauſe after the Membrane of the 
larger Bag is broke: the Medullary Oil is 
Kill contained with f the Veſculæ, out of 
which, whilſt they „ entire, but ſuch a 
Quantity of it flows forth at a Time as 
their Pores will permit to paſs through 
them. | ; 
They ſeem to have Pores or immediate 
Pafſages out of one into another, and ſo do 
the Bags, by which the Oil has a free Courſe 
to the Joints and Subſtance of the Bone, 
jor whole Benefit it was deſigned, even from 
the middle Part of that Maſs which fills 
the larger Cavitics, and lies at {ome Diſtance 


Coat. 
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from the Side of the Bone, as well as from | 


the leſſer Cells; and therefore in melting of 
a large Piece of the hardeſt Marrom over the 
Fire, the Oil will by Degrees all drop away, 
and leave the Bags and Yeficule empty; 
which ſhews ſome Paſſages from the internal 
Part to the Superficies. | 
The Bags and glandular Veſicles are with. 
out Doubt propagated from the Blood-Veſ. 
ſels, ſince, as I Paid of the common Mem. 
brane, there are no other Parts within the 
Cavities from whence they can be derived; 
and they ſeem to be not only particularly 
from the Arteries, but from their exterior 
This membranous Subſtance is in the 
ſame Manner like the common Membrane, 


tranſparent, and their Texture ſeems to be 


every Way the ſame. Beſides the Preſſure 
of the medullary Oil, which is continually 


ſupplied upon that which was before ſepa- 
rated, and depoſited in the Veſicles , to 


drive it on towards the Subſtance of the 


Bones, and towards the Joints in ſome of 


them, we have ſome Reaſon to think, that 
when the Veſiculæ and larger Bags are fill'd 
to a convenient Diſtention, they contract 
themſelves, as the Fibres of the Bladder and 
ſuch membra nous Cavities evidently do up- 
on the ſame Occaſion, whereby being like a 
Sponge compreſs' d, the Oil is ſqueezed and 
fore d out of one Veſicle and out of one 
Bag into another ſucceſſively, whereby that 


Part which is contained in the Veſicles that 


lie next the Membrane is driven through it, 


and into the tranſverſe Pores of the Firſt in- 


ternal Plate, and that which was more re- 


mote is carried on towards it, and ſupplies * 


the Place of what is removed. 

One Thing remains here to be given an 
Account of, and that 1s the Paſſage of the 
medullary Oil to the Joints. - The Manner 
of its Paſſing whülſt it is within the Bags 
and Yeficles has been explained: But what 
Contrivance there is for its Exit out of the 
Bone, and its Flowing into the Interſtices of 
the Joints, is next to be conſidered, as it 18 
evident that it has a Paſſage into them: 
For if any Joint be preſerved entire till all 
the Mucilage is waſted, there is to be found 
even in the Fingers an Oil tranſuded and 
ſticking to the Ends of the Bones, which 18 
ſupplied from their Cavities after a Man 15 
dead, where even Death it ſelf leaves a Stock 
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to maintain the Current of it into the 
Joints, whereas the Separation and Supply 
of the Mucilage ceaſes as ſoon as the Circu- 
lation of the Blood is ſtop d, and that which 
is left in the Joint is quickly evaporated, or 
diſappears ſome other Way. For this End 
there are Pores or Paſſages formed both at 
the Extremity of the Bone, and in the Si- 
miſſes of it, which are on one Side, Thoſe 
which are at the very End, which ſeem car- 
tilaginous, are very ſmall but numerous, 
which 1n moſt Bones it 1s very difhcult to 
diſcorer. Some of the Paſſages in ſome Si- 
nſes are very conſpicuous, particularly in 
the Cavity on the hinder Part of the Os Fe- 
noris, and on the hinder Part of the Trochlea 
of the Shoulder-Bone, there are in moſt. 
Skele:ons ſeveral, ſometimes Six or Seven: 
And in the fame Cavity in the Os Hameri 
of a Horſe, there have been Eight or Nine 
of theſe Paſſages found pretty large, with 
ſeveral others, which were viſible to the na- 
ked Eye. Now by theſe Pores, the medul- 
ry Oi! ſeparated in the Cavities flows into 
the Duct, and by that into the Interſtice of 
the Jan | 
The Paſſage of this Duct where it opens 
into the Joint, is in ſome Animals very large. 
In a Calf where it was ſingle, it has been 
obferved to be larger than that through 
which the medullary Veſſels paſſed into the 
Cavity. And in fattened Beaſts, fo without 
doubt in ſome Men who are very corpulent, 
there lies often over it ſomething like a fat 
Cland, fixed as it were by a Root into this 
Peſſage; for as the adipoſe Glands between 
lie Mulcles, fo the Veſicles of the Marrow 
my often ſupply a greater Quantity of Oil 


loſe which are deſigned for Slaughter are 
acuſed from Labour, there is more ſupplied, 


s (hit it is not ſtrange to find ſome of it 
(ching upon the Bone, and a Superfluity of 
ven in the Joint. 

nn the next Place, ſays our Author, I (hall 
e ſome Account of the Ules of the Mar- 
=”. The Uſes of it, I ſay, becauſe it ſerves 
more than one, though that can be none 
ben which Authors ſeem to aſcribeto it, 
da they make the medullary Subſtance 


lan 1s expended, and where the Animal is 
ated, and little exercited in Motion, as 


ind lels made uſe of, than in ſome others; 


which lies - between the two Tables of the 
Skull to ſerve for the Nouriſhment of it; 
for beſides that the Bones have evidently. 
Blood-Veſſels deſigned” for their Accretion, 
which properly belong to their Subſtance, 
and are no Ways concerned with the Mar- 
row. To any one that conſiders the Nature 
of the Medulla, that it is an Oil, it will 
plainly appear how uncapable it is of being 
converted into ſo ſolid a Subſtance as that of 
the Bone. Vet if they will ſuppoſe Nutri- 
tion to be only a Supply of volatile and fluid 
Matter, to maintain the Fulneſs, and to pre- 
terve the Tone and Temperament of the 
containing Parts, the medullary Oil may be 


is continually ſupplicd'to repair the Loſs of 
that Oil which is expended. ens 
The Uſe of it is in the firſt Place general, 
and common to all the Bones, and to the 
whole of every one of them; and ſecondly, 
more particular to ſome Parts of ſome of 
them. It oils the whole Subſtance of every 
Bone, and by its Unctuoſity preſerves them 


im a due Temperament. Their Parts are na- 


turally dry in themſelves, and when they 
obtain too great a Degree of Siccity, they are 
more fragil, and apt ts be broken by any 
Violence; and not only 1o, but we find 
how foon the thin Part of the Scapalz, where 
there is no Medulla, will, wuhout any Vio- 
lence, crack meetly by its own Dryneſs, when 
it is expoſed to ho Air: So that it was ne- 
ceſſary for their Security againſt Fiſſures and 
Fractures, that they ſhouſd be defended by 


ſuch a Matter as may help to retund the Vio- © 


lence of thoſe Accidents which are apt to in- 
jure them, and fo mollify their Parts, as to 
make them capable of yielding a httle to 
thoſe Preſſures, and that Force, which would 
otherwiſe be more eaſily, more 1nevitably, 
and more ſenſibly injurious. | 

Beſides this general Uſe of the Marron, 
the Service of it is more particular to the 
Extremities of thoſe Bones which are articu- 
lated. Firſt for their Lubrication To fit 


them for the great and neceſſary Buſineſs of? 
Motion, to preterve them always in a Con- 


dition fit for it, and to make them more rea- 
dy to alter their Poſition when there is Oc- 
caſion. It is true, the Ends of theſe Bones 
which are articulated are very ſmooth; but 

yet 
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Yet if they were dry, they would not with 
that Readineſs and Facility obcy the Com- 
mands of thoſe Muſcles which move them. 
Wherefore Nature has ta ken Care to lubticate 
them with a ſlippery Oil, to which when it 
flows into the Joint is added a mucilaginous 
Liquor ſeparated by peculiar Glands ſeated 
in the Articulations, and from the Mixture 


et thoſe two, an Oil and a Muctlage, is 


made a Compoſition ſo fit for this Deſign, 
that nothing taken from the vaſt Stock of 
Nature ſeems comparable to it. 
Secondly, the medullary Oil, in Conjun— 
ction with a Mucilage, preſerves the Ends 
of the Bones, which are articulated from an 
Incaleſcence, from contracting an inordinate 
Heat by their Motions, which would other- 
wiſe be the Effect of them, eſpecially when 
they are very quick and violent, and long 
continued. It is impoſſible that Two Bodies 
ſo ſolid as the Bones in ſome Parts are, and 
the Extremities of thoſe which are articula- 
ted, would be without the Benefit of ſuch a 


Matter as both mollifies them, and intervenes 


{0 as to keep them from an immediate Con- 


tact, ſhould be violently mov d and rubbed 
one againſt another, without creating a 
great Heat. This every Coachman and 
Carman is ſenſible of, and therefore they 
have their Oil and Mucilage, a Com- 


poſition in which they imitate this of 


Nature, that is, a Mixture of Greaſe and 
Tar, with which they beſmear the Inſide of 
the Naves of their Wheels, and the Extre- 
mities of the Axis upon which they move, 


without the Benefit of which, the ſwift Ro- 


tation of one about the other produces a 
Heat, and that ſometimes ſo intenſe as to 
ſet them on Fire. And if there had not 
been a Proviſion in the Joints againſt ſuch a 
preternatural Incaleſcence upon their vio- 
Jent Motion, they would have made a ſloth- 
ful World, and have confined us to flow 


aiid deliberate Movements, even when there 
were the moſt urgent and haſty Occaſions 


to quicken us. 
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- Thirdly, it was farther neceſſiry, that the 
Bones ſhould be oiled and moi ſtened with 


ſomething of this Nature in their Joints, to 


prevent their Attrition or Wearing by Rub- 
bing one upon another, muſt inevitably be 
mutually injurious, and ſome of the Parts 
mult be worn off on both Sides; ſo that the 
Contrivance of Nature to adapt one Bone 
to another in all the Articulations, to fit 
them for an eaſy Motion; and that Varia- 
tion of their Poſition which is requiſite in 
every Joint, how admirable ſoever it might 
ſeem at firſt, would not be long uſeful, but 
the ſtirring Part of Mankind would ſoon 
find themſelves fitter for an Hoſpital than 
for Action and the Purſuit of Buſinels. 
Thus it appears how beneficial and abſo- 


lately neceſſary the medullary Oil is to the 


Bones; but the Ule of it extends it ſelf be- 
yond thoſe Parts; firſt to the Ligaments 


which tie them, that are articulated toge- 


ther: Theſe it preſerves from Dryneſs and 
Rigidity, it keeps them pliable and ready to 
conform to all the Motions and Poſtures of 
that moveable Part to which they appertain, 
Were they not thus oiled, we may eaſily 


| be ſenſible how different their Temper would 


be from what it now 1s, from the Rigidity 


which they contract when they are laid in | 
the Sun and dry'd. And why may we not | 
alſo ſuppoſe that it is as uſeful, and for the | 
ſame Reaſon as neceſſary to theſe Parts, as | 


Oil to Fiddle-ſtrings, which the Muſicians 


make Uſe of to preſerve them from their Ap- | 
titude to break, which otherwiſe they will 
have when they are much extended, fo to 
ſecure theſe Ligaments from a Diſruption, 
which, as ſtrong as they ſeem to be, they | 
would be 1n Danger of upon a great aud | 
ſudden Stretch or Contortion, if they were | 
dry? They are oiled and moiſtened with | 
this Mixture of the medullary Oil and the 


Mucilage, 
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An Abſtract of Dr. Clopton Flavers, S. Reg. Soc. Oſteologia Nova: Or ſome 
new Obſervations of the Bones, and the Parts belonging to them, 


with their Accretion, Nutrition, e*c. 


Communicated to the Royal 


Society in ſeveral Diſcourſes. With Additions from D. Clericas and 
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The firſt Diſcourſe, of the Manner of Generation, of the Membrane, the Na- 
ture, conſtituent Parte, and internal Structure of the Bones. Read Au- 


ouſt 7. and October 23. 1699. 


The Manner of Generation. 


* HE Ancients had a Notion, that the Se- 

men of the Man was Part of the Con- 
ception, that the Woman had a true Sced, 
and that the Mixture of theſe two Seeds was 
the material Cauſe of the Bones, as of all the 
other Parts unto which they gave the Name 
of Sper matick, But ſince de Graef has dif- 
covered to us Netts of Eggs in viviparous 
Animals, and that in the Bellies of Vorncon, 
tis Opinion is quite exploded. 

The Original therefore of the higheſt 
Auimal bei g from an Ege, it {cems moſt 
probable that the Bones, as weil 4s all the 
other Parts, are by the admirable Stenogra- 
phy of Divine Providence delineated in the 
Fee whillt it is in the Ovarium, and before 
te Female is impregnated, Ihat lo many 
Parts ſhould be deſcribed within the Com- 
paſs of ſo {mall a Body, will not appear im- 
2:0bable, if we conſider the Minuteneſs of 
ome Animalcula, which nevertheleſs conſiſt 
Spirits, Humours, and a Multiplicity of 
Organical Parts. 

If an Analogy may be ſuppoſed between 
heſe Eggs and the Seeds of Plants, the Ob- 
iervations which are to be made of the one, 
may direct us in our Hypotheſis concerning 
e other; when we ſee the Rudiments, the 
Leaves, the Stern, and Radicle of a Plant, are 
o be found in the Seed, before it falls into 
the Womb of the Earth, and under the pro- 


generating Influences of the Heavens. 'Tis 
true, the Parts of an Animal, whilſt as yet 
incloſed within the Egg, muſt of Neceſſity 
be undiſtinguiſhable to our Sight, until and 
tor ſome Tine after the vivifick Spirit of the 
Semen has put the fluid and volatile Particles 
into Motion; rafter the firſt efficacious 
Impreſſion of which, Generation ices to be 
carried on in this Manner; to wit, Thole 
Parts that are the firſt Principles ot the Hu- 
mours, and all others that are diſpoſed for an 
Activity, being by this Motion put into a 
Fermentation, are rarified and expanded, and 
conicquently requiring a larger Space than 
that was capable of containing them, whillt 
they by their natural Diſpoſition might as 
yet be retained within the Magnitude of the 
Egg before Impregnation, now begin to di- 
late the Cavities and Veſſels which contain 
them. Being once put into a Motion, 
though at firſt it be Janguid, and pro- 
portionate to the Tone of thoſe Parts 
which are afterwards ſolid, they naturally 
endeavour to perſiſt in it: And tho their 
firſt natural Tendency upon this Motion 
can't be thought the tame in all the Parts 
that are thus agitated, yet by the Contraction 
and Pulſe of the Heart, 1t 18 directed 1n all 
of them to the ſame genera! Terminus ad 
quem, i. e. the Veins :. For whether this Fer- 
mentaion be excited in all thoſe Particles at 
once which afterwards are turned into Hu- 
mours, and exalted into Spirits, or whether 
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it has its firſt Beginning in the Punitam Sa- 


liens, which is afterwards the Heart, it will 
become the ſame Thing. | 
If the Fermentation be excited in all that 
Matter contained in the Ventricles of the 
Heart, and all the arterial Channels at the 


ſame Time, there will follow a great Varie- 


ty in the Tendencies of the Motion of thoſe 
Particles ; nevertheleſs the Heart will ſtill 
have the chief Direction; ſo that by its Pulſe, 
and the Power and Motion of thoſe Parti- 
cles that are immediately propelled by it, 
the Courſe and war of all the reſt is 
ordered ſo, as that at laſt they all move to- 
wards the Extremities of the Arteries, and 
to the Veins which ſucceed them. 

But in caſe the faid Fermentation be ex- 
cited only in that Matter which lies within 
the Cavities of the Heart, as I am apt to 
think that the Veſſel which afterwards ap- 
pears to be the Umbylical Vein, has its 
Courſe always towards, and terminates in 
the Membrane of the Ovarium, where there 
is a Pore thro' which the ſpirituous fermenta- 
tive Particles of the Semen entring the {mall 
Duct, 1s carried to both Ventricles of the 
Heart in a Manner at the ſame lime; o 
that whilſt one Part of them puts in Motion 
that Matter which was contained in the 
Right Ventriclc, the other Part invigorates 
and actuates that which lay in the Lett. 
Jo this End, Nature ſeems to have made the 


Foramen Ovale in a Fetus, by which there is 


a Paſſage from the Vena Cava into the Vena 
Pulmonaris, and ſo into the Left Ventricle, 
without ever coming into the Right, that 
ſome Portion of the Seminal Spirit may be 
immediately conveyed to the Left Ventricle, 
and communicate a Motion to the Particles 
contained in it, before it has ſpent Part of 
its Vigour by acting upon other Matter. 
Suppoſing the Fermentation to be thus 
partial, we may conceive how the Particles 
in both the Ventricles being ranticd aud ex- 
nded dilate them, and lo conſtrain the 
ibres of the Heart to a Renitency and Con- 
traction, which occalious the Pulſe. By this 
Contraction, and the Expulſion of ſome of 
the Particles lodged within the Ventricles, 
they not only communicate a Motion ſuc- 
ceſſively to the Parts contained in the Aorta, 
and all the Veſſels which are derived «from 
it, but alſo determine their Motion towards 
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the Veins: And thus the fluid Parts begin 
their Circulation ; for the Arteries, by the 
Motion and Expanſion of theſe Particles, 
being diftended, by this Expanſion, and 
the Preflure of that Matter which 1s in Cir- 
culation, the Extremities of the Veſſels, and 
the Paſſages into the Veins which begin 
where they end will be opened, and conſe- 
quently the circulatory Motion of the Blood 
will be carried forwards into the Venoſe 
Channels. | 
The putting of the Blood into a due 
Courle of Circulation, as it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Life and regular Encreaſe o 


the Fetus, as well as in the whole Courſe of 


our Lives; ſo there ſeems to be a peculiar 
Contrivance for the better Accompliſhment 
of this Deſign in the Canals Arterioſus, by 
which the Blood, that after the Birth of the 
Fetus is driven out of one Ventricle into the 


other thro' the Lunes, at this Time paſſes di- 


rectly out of the Right into the Aorta; and 
this Ventricle, which, after the Excluſion of 
the Fetus, neither adds to nor directs the Mo- 
tion of the Blood in the great Artery, does evi- 
dently, whilſt the Fætus remains in the Ma- 


trix, conſpire with the Left in the Agita- 


tion of that Matter which is in the Aorta; 
and by the Mediation of theſe Particles, 
which it immediately preſſes forward, drives 
it on in the arterial Channels as well as the 
Left Ventricle does. 

The Reaſon of the Courſe of the Blood 
being diverted from the Lungs, is gentrally 
ſuppoſed to be the Want of Reſpiration of 
the Fætus in the Womb. But this ſeems to 
be no ſufficient Reaſon; for tho it is not 
neceſſary that the Blood ſhould circulate 
thro the Lungs upon Account of Reſpira- 
tion, nevertheleſs it would neither be im- 
poſſible nor inconvenient to have its Courle 
thro' them betore the Birth of the Ferw, 
there being the {ame Pne umonick Veſſels be- 
fore as after the Birth; and tho the Lungs 
do always ſubſide, they do the ſame in Expi- 
ration; nay, the Paflage thro' theſe Veſſels 
ſeems more free whilſt the Lungs ſubſide 
than when they are inflated, and all the 
Bronchia and Veſicles diſtended, when the 
Blood-Veſſels mult of Neceſſity ſuffer a grea- 
ter Compreſſion. But ſuppoſing that by the 
Defect of Reſpiration the Blood could not 


have a free Paſſage thro' the Lungs of tile 
- | Fetus, 
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made, that the Right Ventricle muſt propel 
the Matter from its Cavity into the Aorta, 


and not carry it into the Left by ſome ſuch 


Opening as the Foramen Ovale: So that we 
may rationally conclude, there was this De- 
ſign to make both the Ventricles conſpire in 
the Determination of the Motion of the 
Particles, which are yet to be ſettled in a 
due Courſe to the Veins, and to forward 
them thro all the Stages of Circulation. 


As the Extremities of the Arteries are 


opened by the Expanſion and direct Preſſure 


of the Particles that were within them; fo 


the Pores of the Glandules, whether ſeated 
in the Sides or at the Extremities of the Ar- 
teries, which were cloſed before, will be di- 
lated, and enabled to perform Secretions. 
Then the Spirits are ſeparated by the Brain, 
and this Habitation of the Soul being ſuf- 


ficiently furniſhed with Spirits to eradicate 


the Sema  Alveoſum, then probably may 
be the Time when the Soul takes Poſſeſſion 
in the Fetus. e 


Among the reſt, the nutritious Glandules 
beginning to perform their Function, by 
imparting to the Bones, and all the ſolid 
Parts, a continual Supply of ſuch Particles 
as axe conformable to their own Nature, and 
adapted to be apponed to them for their In- 
creaſe ; and as the Vigour and Preſſure of the 
Spirits augments, and forces theſe Particles 
cloſer to one another, the Parts begin to ſhew 
ſome Solidity, to diſcover their Nature, and 
become apparently diſtinct. This HMppot he fi 
does give us, doubtleſs, a more perſpicuous 
and more intelligible Notion of the Man- 
ner of Generation, and the Effects the Seed 


produces in the Ovum, than what has been 


attributed to that Plaſtick Power pretended 
to be in the Seed of the Male,” and to form 
the Parts of an Animal from an undigeſted 
(hav, But !] paſs off from theſe Conjectures 
io the Conſideration of ſuch Matters as 
ford us a much fairer Proſpect of Certain- 
y in Relation to Ofeology, or the Doctrine 
ot the Bones, and begin with the Perioſfeum, 
being tliat Part which firſt of all preſents it 


ef ro our View. 


Medica, Chinurgica, &c. 


Fetus, yet from thence no Inference. can be 


O the Perioſteum. 


T His is a thick, tranſparent Membrane, 
compoſed of moſt minute and curious 
Threads, endued. with an acute Senſe, and 
expanded over the Bones. Its Fibres are not 
interwoven one within another, but placed 
in ſeveral Series one over the other. As it 
is thicker in ſome Parts than in others, ſo it 
is leſs tranſparent. there. In ſome Places its 
Surface is expoſed fairly to our View, viz, 


where: no Muſcles or their Tendons have 
their Originations or immediate Inſertions. 


Every where elfe there are ſome Filaments 
inſerted into it from the Membrane of the 
Mulcles.. Where we may obſerve, that tho 
It is not exactly ſmooth, yet it is more equal 
than on that Side which is next to the Bone, 
where it has various Inequalities in the Form 
of Ridges, ſmall Prominencies, Mole- hills, &c. 
which, to ſpeak briefly, are in their Figures 
anſwerable to ſome ſuperficial Cavities of 
the Bones, of which I thall ſpeak hereafter. 
It has alfo its Veins and Arteries, which are 


conſpicuous in the Perioſteum of large Beaſts; 


but they have nothing in them peculiar, 
that is worthy our particular Obſervation. 
Anatomiſts have not concerned them- 
{elves fo much about the Origine of this 
Membrane, as generally they do about the 
Pleara and Peritonaum. Thus much only 
may be gathered from fome few among ſa 
many of them, that the Perioſteum of the 
Craniam is from the Dura Mater, and that 
of other Bones from the. Fibres of the 
Muſcles. But it being a Membrane com- 
mon to the Bones, it ſeems not reaſonable 
that in eie Place it ſhould have an Original 
10 different from it {elf in another ; ſeeing 


that there are Muſcles as well about the Head 


as in other Parts from which it might be 
produced. Upon the ſtricteſt Examination 
I was able to make of this Membrane, I find, 
that the Frbres whereof it conſiſis are every 
where of two Sorts; ſome of them berrig 
derived from the Dura Mater, others from 
the Fibres of itie /Zaſcles, That the Pe- 
rioſteum of the Cauium is derived from the 
Brain, is apparent, not only from that the; 

are united, and continued from the othe 


thro' the Sutures, in a Fats, and new- born 


Infants: but alſo that the Dura. Mater paſſes 
out of the Canium at other Places; as be- 
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tween the Os Sphenoides and the Os Petroſum, 
10 between the Os Perroſum and the Os Oc- 
cipitis, which is the Reaſon why it adheres 
ſo firmly to that Part of the Canium. 


When it is got out beyond the Bones, be- 


tween which it is double, it ſpreads it ſelf 
both Ways over the Bones, viz. one Fart 
one Way, and the other another. As the 
Pericranium, which J ſuppoſe to be nothing 
elſe than the Perioſteum of the Cranium, owes 
the Origin of one Serięs of its Fibres to the 


Dura Mater, ſo does the Perioſteum in all 


other Parts. Hence it is, that in that Part 
of this Membrane which lies cloſe to the 
Bone there are every where a Set of Fibres, 
whote Tendency is direct from one End of 


the Bone to the other, without that Variety 


in their Poſition which is frequently ſeen in 
thoſe Threads that are propagated from the 
Muſcles. This will ſeem perhaps improba- 
ble, conſidering that though the Dara Ma- 
ter may be continued from one Bone to ano- 
ther in the Pericraninm by the Sutures, yet 
where the Bones are diſtinguith'd by appa- 
rent Interſtices, and when the Membrane 
xwhich lies overthole Interſtices is no Con- 
tinuation of the Perioſteum, the Courſe of 
thoſe Fibres which are derived from the ex- 
terior Membrane of the Brain muſt be cut 
off, and conſequently the Perioſteum muſt 
owe its Origine to ſomething elſe: But 
when, upon a ftrict View and Exami- 
nation, IJ obſcrved a Continuation of theſe 
Threads running upon the Ligaments of the 
Bones, it was no difficult Matter to find out, 
that by this Means they proceed from one 
articulated Bone to another, TT} 

| Befides theſe Filaments ariſing from the 
Dara Mater, which make that Part of the 
Perioſteum which is next to the Bone, there 
is another Set of Fibres, derived from the 
Muſcles and Tendons, which accede to it 
in every Part as it proceeds. The Origin of 


thele is caſily diſcoverable in ſome Parts, 


eſpecially upon the Bones of large Animals, 

for by taking one of the exterior Fibres of 
2 Muſcle, and ſeparating of it gradually, 

it not only leads us to the Perioſteum, but 1 

have traced {ome of them a good Way up- 

on this Membrane, where its Surface has 

been. clear of the fleſhy Fibres. | 

. Hence it is, that the Courſe of the Fibres 

in the Perioſſeum is not the {ame in all of 


Anatomica, 
them; for thoſe that owe their Origin to 


the Dura Hater run every where parallel, 


and their Tendency is from one Extremity 
of the Bone to the other: But thoſe that 
are propagated from the Muſeles, or their 
Tendons, are not always the fame in their 
Courſe and Poſition ; but not only differ 
ſometimes from thoſe which ariſe from the 
Dura Mater, but alſo even thoſe that are de- 
rived from one Muſcle have in ſome Places 
a Tendency different from them, proceeding 
from another. Thus I have, in the Perioſſeum of 
one of the Bones of the Leg, obſerved Three 
different Series of Fibres lying one over ano- 
ther. Thoſe next to the Bone were freight 

but the reſt ariſing from Two ſeveral Mu. 
cles, whoſe different Poſition imparted to 
their Fibres in their Elongation a different 
Tendency ; for thoſe that were propagated 
from one Muſcle proceeded obliquely one 
Way, and they that were derived from the 
other obliquely the other Way; fo that they 
decuſſated one another, juſt as the Fibres of 
the obliquely deſcending and aſcending 


Muſcles of the Abdomen do. And according 


to the Poſition of the Muſcular Fibres, the 
Filaments which are propagated from thoſe 
Muſcles are ſometimes parallel, ſometimes 
tranſverſe, or oblique to them which have 
their Origin to the Dura Mater; and there- 
fore I have obſerved, that in tearing the Pe- 
rioſtedim' in ſome Parts, it has been more 
eaſily rent directly, viz. where the Fila- 
ments were all parallel, and in others where 
tome of them were oblique or tranſverſe, it 


would be very apt to be rather torn aſunder 
that Way. 5 4 


Ibo the Tendons of many Muſcles ſend 
forth their Fibres to form ſome Part of the pe- 
rioſteum, yet I have taken Notice alſo, that 
ſome of them have penetrated this Membrane, 
and were immediately inſerted into the Bone; 
ſo, that I could diſtinguiſh the Perioftenm, 
which lay like a Circle round them; which 
makes me imagine, that all thoſe Threads of 
the Perioſteum which are derived from the they l 
Muſcular or Tendinous Fibres, after they 
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have extended themſelves ſo far as to make 


up their Part of this Membrane, are inſerted 


into the Bone, and that they are particular. 0 
] thele which penetrate into it j as will be 


ewn hercafter, 


From 


Very 1 


Natur: 
Glue, 
plied 1 
does ac 
as theſ 
tated, 
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From whence it may appear with how 
little Reaſon the Pericranium has been made 
2 diſtinct Membrane from the Perioſteum of 
the Cranium; for though it be divided at 
the Temporal Muſcles, this is no more than 


what the different Series of Fibres produce 


in the Perioſteum of the Leg, or any other 
Part: For I have, upon the Shin-Bone of 
an Ox, divided it into Four or Five ſeveral 
Membranes, if they may be call'd ſo, after 
it had been well dried. . 


The Adheſion of the Perioſteum to the 


Bone is firm and intimate, partly by Con- 
tiguity, partly by Continuity, or by the In- 
ſertion of ſome of the Filaments of the Pe- 
e into it, as alſo by the Blood-Veſſels 
which are propagated out of one and ra- 
mefied in the other, and like fo many {mall 
Ligaments tie them together. E 

By a contiguous Adheſion, I underſtand 
that Union which ariſes from the immedi- 
ate Coadjacence or Contact of Two Bodies 
of a fixed Nature, without the Interven- 
tion of any either volatile or elaſtick Matter; 
ſo as to concur wich that Force which en- 


deayours to ſeparate them, and is a Manner 


of Conjunction which certain Experiments, 
which it is need leſs to mention here, do de- 
monſtrate to us. That Part of the Perioſfeum 
which is thus adherent to the Bones, muſt 


be the Fibres proceeding from the Dura Ha- 


ter, becauſe; theſe lie next to it. To add to 
the Strength of this Union or Adheſion, 
this Membrane, on that Side where it is 
uext to the Bones, is ſo formed as to receive 
a conſiderable Enlargement by inſicious and 
{mall ſuperficial Cavities on the outſide of 
the Bones ; and by Ridges and other Pro- 
minencies on that Side of the Perioſſeum which 
is immedia tely apply d to it; all Union of 
this Kind being to much the more firmer, 
as the Superficies is larger where the two 
Bodies touch one another. . 

But to render this Notion the more in- 
telligible, I conceive that the Bones approach 
very near to the Nature of a Gluten, When 
they have made ſome Advance toward their 
natural Temper, they are like a melted 
Glue, unto which the Perioſteum being ap- 
plied whilſt they are yet {oft and ghutinaus, 
does adhere, tho not ſo firmly at firſt; but 
3s theſe glutinous Bones become to be indu- 
tated, and thyr Parts fix d, the Union be- 


Medica, Chirurgica, &c. 


Impreſſion upon the Nerve, which lies with- 


more firm, until at laſt they are ſcarce ſepa- 
rable. And as the Perioſteum at firſt cleaves 
to the Bone whilſt it is as yet ſoft ; fo after- 
wards, that Matter which gives Increaſe to 
the Bones being when it is firſt apponed to 


them glutinous, like the Subſtance of a new 
formed Bone, is as apt to cleave to any Ad- 
dition made to the Perioſteum in its Growth, 
as the Bone it ſelf was to ſtick to its Mem- 


brane at its firſt Formation. This Notion is 
founded not only upon Conjectures, but up- 
on a ſmall Experiment I made alſo upon 


aw «cn 


out of a Cow ſome Time before it was to be 
excluded, where the 


Part which was more ſolid and the Pe- 
rio eum. 5 | 
But beſides this Sort of Union, the Pe- 


rioſteum adheres to the Bone alſo by little F- 
brilles, continued from the ſame Membrane, 


and penetrating into the SubRance of the 
Bones, as may be obſerved in a perfect Bone, 
but more eſpecially in ſome Places. I diſco- 
vered it very plainly in the Bones of a Calf, 
which were tender and imperfect; where I 
obſerved theſe Threads penetrating that ge- 


latinous Matter which lay under the Perio- 


ſteum, and beyond it were inſerted into that 


Part which was indurated, out of which I 


could draw {ome of them. | 
By the Means of theſe Fibres, and of the 
Periaſfeum, it is probable, that the Bones 


have 1ome internal Senſe, not only in their 


Membrane, but alſo in their Subſtance. The 
Teeth. which are, at leaſt in that Part which 
{tands above the Gums, more {ſolid than 
any other Bones, will neverthelets be at- 
fected by Injuries which make no immediate 


12 
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twixt them and their Membrane is rendered 


wh reateſt Part of the 
Bone was in ſome Meaſure indurated,l found 
ſuch a gelatinous Subſtance betwixt that - 
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in their Cavities: As for Inſtance, by Acids, 
which ſet them on Edge, and conſequently 
diſcover. to us the Senſibility of the Bones. 
Now conſidering that this Senſe mult be by 


the Fibrilles of the Nerve inſerted into them, 


that theſe Nerves. ſupply the Defect of the 
Perioſteum in that of the Teeth that are above 
the Gums; and that this Membrane ſends 
forth its Hbrilles into all the Bones, how 


can we thatik, but that any wregular and tu- 


multuous Motion in the Spirits of theſe ſolid 
Parts, is communicable to the Brain by the 


Mediation of thoſe Fibres, which are pro- 


pagated from the Perioſteum into any Bone, 
as well as by the nervous:Fibres, which are 
diſperſed in the Subſtance of the Teeth. 
There is an Obſervation of this Kind of 


Nicolaus Maſſa, mentioned by Diemerbroect, 


of a certain Perſon that had an Ulcer in his 
Leg, the Bone whereof, which was diveſted 
of the Periaſteum, could not be touched with - 
out Pain; and that the Bone being perfora- 
ted, he found it was not without Senſation 
in the internal Part of it; which made him 
ſuſpect that ſome Nerves were ramified into 
the Bone, but has left it to others to find 
them: But as, with the ſtricteſt Enquiry, I 
could never find any ſuch Thing; ſo I have 
{hewn how the Want of Nerves is ſup- 
lied. 

: The firſt Uſe of the Perioſteum is to be a 
Tegument to-the Bones. 

Secondly, it conveys Spirits into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Bones, for the Support of their 
Heat, for the Preſervation of their Senſibi- 
lity, and for their Accretion and Nutrition. 
I told you before, that this Membrane tends 
its minute Fibres into the Bones. Theſe, I 


ſuppole, are continued ſo far as to be [nfun-: 


dibala, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
Interſtices of the bony Strings, in which the 
Spirits move afterwards as in their proper 
Channels; and therefore ſome of theſe Fibres 
penetrate farther into the Bones than others, 
as the Interſtices are either nearer or more re- 
mote from the Surface of the Bone. 

Thirdly, it ſeems as it this Membrane did 
help to check the Growth and Limits of the 


Bones; ſo that when it ceaſes to be extended, 


then there is a Stop put to their Encreaſe al- 
10. For we find the Perioſteum to be ſtretch d 
ꝛo its utmoſt Extent upon the Bone; fo that 


4 
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when it is divided, the Labig cannot be 


| tearing. 8 Neither will it ſeem 1mprobable 
that ſo thin a Membrane ſhould Rop the En- 


brought to lie one over another without 


creaſe oſ the Bone, if we conſider its Strength, 
and that ſomething of the like Nature Hap- 
pens ſometimes in the young Trees, the Bark 
of vrhich is often opened in order to make 
them grow and thrive. We know alſa 
that the Skin of a Horſe which is natural- 
1 tenſile when he is Hide- bound, as 
they term it, hinders his growing. Not 
that I think this to be the only or principal 
Thing that determines the Growth of the 
Bone, but alledge it only as concurring 
with another Cauſe, which I ſhall explain 
when I come to ſpeak of Accretion. 

Fourthly, the Perioſfeum is ſerviceable in 
the Conjunction of the Bones and their Epi- 


phyſes, whilſt the Subſtance of the Epiphyſt 


is as yet cartilaginous, of thoſe Bones which 
are joined by Sutures or Harmony, and in 
the Connexion 'of the Bones and their Car- 
tilages. For this Membrane being very 
ſtrong, and not tenſile like ſome other 
Membranes, it does not ſuffer them eaſily 
to be diſplaced without a Diſruption. This 
is very evident where the Cartilages are 
joined to any Bones; for if we take the Sca- 
pul a, or any of the Ribs, and divide this 
Membrane round that Part where the Car- 
tilage is united to them, they will be eaſily 
ſeparated, notwithſtanding there is another 
1 beſides this for their Conjun- 
ion. | 


Fifthly, it ſerves to join the Heads and 


Tendons of the Muſcles faſt to the Bones; 
for tho the Tendons of ſome Muſcles do pe- 
netrate this Membrane directly, and are im- 
mediately inſerted into the Bone; yet the 
Originations as well as the Tendons of ma- 
ny Muſcles, have their immediate Depen- 
dance upon the Perioſfeum, by whoſe Media- 


tion they are faſtened to the Bone. And for 


this Reaſon it ſeems to be, that Nature has 
made the Adheſion of this Membrane to the 


Bone ſo firm by that Contrivance, which I 


have taken Notice of before. 


Sixthly and laſtiy, if the Senſe this Mem- 


brane has, was intended, as it ſeems to be, 
with a particular Reſpect to the Bones them- 


ſelves, it was deſigned for the Security of 


the 
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the Bones againſt external Injuries; for the 
diſcovering to us the Part affected, to direct 
e 


us in the Application of proper Remedies. 


Tis. certain that we all have a natural and 
immediate Abhorrence of Pain; and as the 
Apprehenſions of it, ſo the Endeavours to 
prevent it, are quick, and makes us withdraw 
them unmediately from any Dangers of 
Miſchief. Thus Nature has furniſhed the 
Eye with the Tunica adnata, which being 
acutely ſenſible, and conſequently very ob- 
noxious to Pain, gives us Occaſion of thut- 
ting our Eyes againſt any Thing that may 
hurt it. 939 1 


Of the Nature and conſtituent Parts 
of the Bones. 
1 E next Thing that comes in View, 


and under our Examination, is the 
Bone it {elf ; and I ſhall enquire, firſt, into 


the Nature of Bones, which, like other Pro- 


ducts of Nature, have their Beginning, their 
Tendency to Maturity, and their Perfection. 
At their firſt Beginning they are ſoft and 
14 <clatinous ; that is, whilſt their proper Parts 
I not only are diſunited, but have a Mixture 
of moiſt and looſe Particles which 1ntervene, 
ſuch as are neither apt themſelves to be fix d, 

nor will ſuffer thoſe which are fit to make a 
Bone to unite : As we ſee Water, inſinua- 
ling it ſelf between the Particles of Gam 
Arabick, or any Body of that Nature, de- 
froys its Hardneſs, and renders it ſeft and 
gelatinoue. When they begin to advance 
towards the Temper of a Bone they are Car- 
ilaginozes ; viz, as thoſe Particles that are 

it to make a Bone are driven nearer to one 

Y :tother by the Power of the Spirits, and 
Jule Preſſure of that nutritious Juice, which 
Ittey drive to, and crowd againſt them, they 
uſt out, and begin to free themſelves from 
bote Parts tat lay between them, and pre- 
uuted their mutual Coalition and Union 
which was requiſite to make them a 1tolid 
ody: But ill theſe Parücles are not united 
their Extremities, which makes the Parts 
bey conſtitute remain as yet leſs folid, and 
Fic pliable than a perfect Bone. But when 
Bones come to their proper and natural 
F::ichion, they are ſolid, and conſiſt alto- 


gether of Parts which are naturally void of 
Motion, which being united, do all conſpire 
to reſiſt a Preflure, and any Endeavours to 
diſunne then; ſo that they can neither be 


agitated by volatile Particles within, nor be 


diſordered but by ſome extraordinary Vio- 
lence from without. Theſe Parts are of 
Two Sorts ; diz. Terreſtrial and Saline. 
is true, if we put the Bone to the fiery 
Torture, it ſeems to confeſs that it contains 
all the Chymical Principles; for it produces 
a Spirit, a Phlegm, a volatile Salt, and olea- 
ginous or ſulphureous Subſtance, (in which. 
there is the ſame Difference to be obſerved as 
in the Marrow, one Part being more liquid, 
the other more hard.) After theſe we have 
the Terreſtrial, and ſome fix d Saline Parts 
remaining behind. But theſe ſeveral Parts 
are found in a great Diſproportion, the Ter- 
reſtrial alone being, after a compleat Diſtil- 
lation, above Two Parts of Three, accor- 
ding to the beſt Computation. However I 
have, after a long continued Calcination of 
humane Bones, found them to be Five Parts 
of Nine; but by a longer Continuation of: 
the Fire, they ſtill loſe of their Weight. Of 
the fix'd Salt there is very little, no more 
than that it may be faid they have ſome. 
The volatil Salt was about a Thirtieth Part; 
the Spirit and Phlegm not ſo plentiful as in 
the Hartſhorn, being about an Eighth, where- 
as in Hartſhorn they are above a Fourth Part. 
The hquid Oil a Twenty fourth, beſides a 
good Quantity of that olènginous Matter 
which was indurated, and Ruck to the up- 
per Part and Sides of the Retort. But theſe 
cant, properly ſpeaking, be all called the 
Parts of a Bone: For the Spirits and Phlegm. 
are drawn from the- Blood-Veſſels, and the 
Interſtices of the bony Strings in which the 
Spirits flow whilſt the Man is alive, and the 
Oil, is certainly ſupplied from the Marrow, 
and inſinuated into the Subſtance of the Borie 
by Pores. But that which we call the v - 
tile Salt, or at leaſt the greateſt Part of it, 
may rightly be {aid to be a conſtituent Part. 
of a Bone; andtho it be raiſed and brought 
over by the Fire, yet the Particles ot it are 
ſolid, and. adapted to be one Ingredient in 
theſe hard and rigid Parts, in which whiltt. 
they are lodged they are fix d; and we find 
even aſter Diſtillation, that they will reſume. 
a cer 
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Cas. Bibliotheca 


a certain Degree of Solidity by Chryſtalliza- 
tion; beſides, this Salt ſhews ſomething of a 
fixed Nature upon the Tongue, having ſuch 
a Kind of ſenſible Coldneſs as the Sal Pra- 
nellæ has. 

The Figure of the Particles of which 
the Bones conſiſt, when we conſider how 
they form certain Strings, ſeem to be ob- 
lone, and their Poſition Rrait; ſo that one 
End hes toward one, and the other toward 
Lie other Extremity of a Bone. In the Sides 
of it, I ſay in the Sides; for where the 
Strings alter their Courſe, and run oblique- 
1y or tranſverſly, as in the Cancelli and ſmall 
Caverns of the Bones, and at the Extremi- 
tics, where they lic over, and ſhut up the 
Cavities, the Poſition of theſe Particles mult 
be different. This may, perhaps, ſeem to 
imply a Contradiction, when I fay the bo- 
ny Particles are of an oblong Figure, and 
yet make the Boncs to conſict of two diffe- 
rent Principles. But this is very conſiſteut 
wich the Notion 1 propoſe of the Particles 
of all ſolid Bodies, viz. that none of them 
have the true and diſtinct Nature of one 

pure Principle, but are compoſed of two 

or more; and from the Proportion of theſe 

Principles, and the Manner of their Mix- 

ture and Union, ariſe the Figure and Na- 

ture of the Particles which they produce: 
So that tho! there is doubtleſs a Difference 
in the Figure of the Particles of every Prin- 
ciple, yet thoſe chat are formed from the 
Union of two or more of them, may all be 
alike figurated in a Body which contains ſe- 
yeral Principles. 

The Bon: Particles are in every Series uni- 
ted at theif Extremities, and by this Union 
form continued Threads or Strings, which 
Continuity gives a Rigidity to the Bones. 
The Courie or Tendency of theſe Strings in 
the Sides of a Bone, is like the Poſition of 
the Particles; viz, from one End towards 
the other; and wherever the Lamina which 
they make are contiguous, they are allo pa- 
rallel and ſtrait, as far as the Figure ot the 
Bone will adinit. Their true Courte is no 
where more eaſily diſcoverable in the Bones 
either of Men or Brutes than in the Ribs, 
where ſome of them may be feparited, and 
run in the Form of a String, tor ſome 
Way together, And conſidering that the 
Horns ot Beaſts are ct the Nature oi Bones, 


there are ſome of them which plaiul 
ver to us, that the Bones *conſift of ſeveral 


e 


diſco- 


_— 


ſmall Strings, as particularly in the Zhi. a 
noceros Horns, in the Repoſitory, their , 
Strings are actually divided, and viſible at : 
their Baſis ; and if we may compare the 4 
Structure of the Bones of the Animals ; 
of the Watery Element to that of ours, the 2 
Whale-Bone ſufficiently convinces us, that 1 
they conſiſt of ſuch Strings, and that their 5 
Courſe is from one Extremity towards the * 
other. And in all the Bones, even which on 
are not to us diſtinguiſhable into ſtringy Ms 
Parts, their Tendency does plainly appear in L 
their Fiſſures, which are to be often obſerved a 
In them, when they are dried in the Sun or 2 
| Otherwiſe ſo as to crack. | Er 
Tho ſome of theſe Strings run to the ve- th 
ry Ends of the Bones, and others come ve- 3 
ry near to them, yet don't they terminate Fa 
there {o as to have diſtinct Extremities ; but 50 
are, in thoſe very Parts where they may be bel 
thought to terminate, fill continued, and 10 
take their Courſe tranſverſly, making a f *< 
Kind of Arches; for the Strings of one Side I ©! 
of the Bone proceed fo as to meet and be 0 
joined to thole which are propagated from WY One 
the oppoſite Side: So that at both the Ends, M 1 
by this Continuation, they are, tho not in WI 79! 
Figure, yet in the Manner of a Ring. Nei- of. 
ther are they all of a Length, but 1n every belt 
Lamina they fall one ſhorter than che other. fron 
For thoſe that compoſe the exterior Lamina ©! © 
run quite from one Extremity to the other, that 
and are the full Length of the Bone; and mut! 
in ſome few other Laminæ, which lie nearetl Part 
to this, they want no more than the Thick, bie 
neſs of what is above them, and do every thro 
where, as well where they run tranſverſly 2 ny. 
where they are fait, keep a ſociable Court I Unit 
but in all the other Laminæ or Plates they Liqu 
come ſhort of the Length of the Bone, anch int 
turn off from them, which cloſe up the Ex Th 
tremity of it, only by ſome Corrugation the ſ 
aud Apophyſcs, which form the ſmall Cari} of dr 
ties they come to meet, and to be united 1 J vih 
ſome certain Places. The Strings of the fir [ituc; 
interior Lamina, in thoſe Bones which hac due $1 
a large Cavity, do apparently firſt dive *ity ot 
from the Side or Rett of the Lamine into ii the Pa 
Interſtices: After theſe the Strings of tl {he 
next Plate. And thus they run off one aft] Joined 
another till we come to the Extremity,whell make 
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thoſe of ſome. few of the exterior Lamina 
which remain running tranſverſſy, without 
any Itregularities or Plice, and being con- 
tinued, as on the Sides, make a thinner, but 


3 more compact Part, which covers and clo- 


ſes up the Extremities of the Bones. The 


| bony Subſtance of which the Cancelli and the 


mall Cavities are formed, being a Continua- 
tion of the Strings from all Sides of the 
Bones, in thoſe which have large Cavities, 
from the firſt Appearance of theſe Cancelli, 
and the Formation of the ſmaller Cavities, 
where there 1s nothing of that reticular 
Texture, as the Strings of every Plate ſtrike 
oft to make them, the Side or Wall of the 
Bone becomes gradually thinner towards the 
End; fo that at the very Extremity of it, 
there is not above a Fifth or Sixth Part re- 
maining to make up the Thickneſs of that 
Part. Thus I have obſerved in the Thigh- 
Bone of a Man the Thickneſs of the Wall, 
before any of the Strings turned off from it, 
to be Four Times more than that of the 


Head: So that if the Side be ſuppoſed to 


conſiſt of Thirty five Lamina, the Head has 
no more than Seven, which lie contiguous to 
one another, and incloſe the Cavity. | 
If you ask how theſe Strings of the exte- 
rior Laminæ ure continued at the Extremities 
of tholę articulated Bones which are in- 
velted by a Cartilage ſuppoſed to be diſtinct 
from the Bone? 1 antwer, that the Parts 
of theſe Cartilages are the fame with thoſe 
that make the Strings in the Bones, diſpoſed 
in the fame Order; fo that the Series of the 
Particles of ſo many Strings as are antwera- 


ble to the Thicknets of the Cartilage, run 


thro it, and would alſo turn into ſolid bo- 


ny Strings, were they not prevented from 
uniting ſo firmly, and hardening by that 


Liquor which is continually ſupplied to the 
Joint „ 71 

The Bones in their ſolid Part, and where 
the ſmall Cavities are diſtinct, are compoled 
of divers Laminæ, or thin Plates, lying one 
within or under another : So that the con- 
ſtituent Part of the Bone is formed by a 
due Subordi nation, vid. a proportionate Quan- 
tity of Earth and Salt duly mix d, produce 
the Particles. 8 

Theile Particles, regularly diſpoſed and 
joined in their Extremities in every Series, 


— 


make the Strings; theſe placed in a conve- 


nient Order and Number, and ſo united A 
frame the Laminæ, and theſe Lan inæ make 
up the ſolid Part of the Bone, and where 
the Cavities are diſtinc:; for where any Part 
of the Structure of the Bone is in the Nature 


of Network, or Cancelli, the Strings are not 
o diſpoſed as to make any Læminæ, but run 


into ſeveral Faſciculi of thoſe jmaller Strings. 
Now conſidering that the Strings which 
compoſe the Laminæ have no-diſtmct Extre- 


miries, every one of thoſe Laminæ, (except thoſe 


that have their Strings at any End running 
imo Faſciculi) could they be divided entire, 
would be like a Tube imperforated at both 
Ends. Yet I did, in Two Oxes Bones which 
were freſh, meet with 4 ſmall Lamel, which 
lay next to the Perioſteum, that was not near 
10 long as the Bone; nor did it lie round 
the Cavity ſo as to be tubular: But this I 
look upon as ſomething extraordinary. | 

There is alſo. ſome Difference in the Diſ- 


polition of the Lamels in ſeveral Bones; for 


where there is a large Cavity, they are on 
every Side contiguous, and cloſely united, 
and the imaller Cavities and Canceli, wich 
are at the Extremities, are produced from 
the Laminæ and Strings derived from the 
Sides. But the Bones that are without any 
great Cavity, but altogether ſpongeous with 


in, have many of their Lamine placed at 
1lome Diſtance from one another in all their 
Length, except in thoſe Ways where the 


Flexure of their Strings this Way or that, 
and their Apophyſes, bring them to meet; 
and. being thus modity'd*all along, juſt as 
they are at the Ends only of the Bones that 
have a large Cavity, they produce in the 
whole internal Part the tame Sort of mal 
oſſeous Cells. Re 

And becauſe many of the interior Laminæ 
are diſtant from one another, they fill up 
the whole Space within the ſfolid Part with 
a cayerng1s Subſtance, and conſequently the 
Sid TIE Bones are thinner, -and the 
Laminæ which ire contiguous, and .nnke 
their 1ohd, Part, are fewer than in thoſe that 
have a largg Cavity. 

On the Jafide of the Os Humeri of a Man, 
I have fomyetune obſerved the firſt Lamina, 
of the Cavity to the other, 
Ta) Places, ſo as to make con- 


puff d up ii 
{picuous Cav) der 8 
ry one of thele Cawines it was depreſſed, and 
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great many Pores, by which, I ſuppoſe, the 
medullary Oil did paſs out of the large Ca- 
vity into thoſe that are under this Lamina, 
and were ſome of thoſe tranſverſe Pores by 
which the Marrow is diffuſed betwixt the 
TZaminæ. 


Of theſe Lamine 1 have, by the Help of 


a Microſcope, numbred Sixteen together 1n 
one Bone, without removing thoſe which I 


could not ſo well diftinguith by the Thick- 


nets of them; which, it added to the for- 


mer, would have encreaſed the whole 


Number of them to Three or Four and thir- 


ty. In another Ox's Bone I numbered One 
and forty together; the reſt being not ſo 


ſtrait and regular on that Side of the Cavity, 
L could not ſo exactly number, but yet 
computed them to be Fourteen ;: 1o that they 
were 1n all Five and Fifty. | 


The Exfoliation of the Bones furniſhes us: 


with a preſumptive Evidence of their Com- 
poſition of theſe Laminæ placed upon one a- 
nother; and confidering how near the Horns 
of Beafts approach to the Nature of Bones, 
and how many of them may actually be di- 
vided into ſeveral thin Lamels, this makes it 
very probable, that the Structure of the Bones 
1s framed after the ſame Manner. Beſides 


which, they may not only be diſtinguithed 


with a Microſcope ; but J have alſo actual- 
Iy ſeparated theſe Lamels in ſeveral Bones, 
and paxticulayly 1 have taken ſome of the 
thin Lam ind oft from a Piece of a humane 
Skull; and in one Bone J had, I could di- 
vide the whole Wall, from the Cavny to the 
external Surface, into Lamine, (tho ſome 
thicker than others) and when I viewed any 
of theſe Laminæ with a Glaſs, and counted 
Sixteen or more together, whilſt they were 
yet united, | could not diſcern any ſuch 
Difference in their Thicknets : Which makes 
me conclude, that thole I found after Sepa- 
ration to be thicker than others did conſiſt 
of thinner and finer Lamine, which I could 
not divide. 


Fig. I. Tab. I repreſents the Compo- 
fition of the Bones of ſeveral Lami- 


Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
temained conjoined to the next Lamina. 
And when it was thus elevated, I found a 


« 


nz one within the other as alſs- 


? 


| the ſmall Cells and Lattiſe-work, 


a, 4, a, are the Lamine in the Sides of the 
Bones,which muſt be ſuppoſed contiguous. 
though they are repreſented diſtant here.“ 

b, b, are the Extremities of the Four exterior 
Laminæ, which are parallel and contiguous 


at their Extremities; as alſo in the Sides 


4, 4, 4. 

c, c, is the Lattiſe- work produced from the 
Strings 
d, d, d, d. 

e, e, are the Caverns formed of the Laminæ 


F, J, J, ,, J, which run off from che Wall 
iucceſſively, where the Thickneſs of the 


{olid Part appears gradually diminiſh, 
G, is the large Cavity. 
þ, h, the Paſſage of the Medullary Vein ar- 
Artery. | | 


Between and through the Lamina bf the 
Bones are formed Two Sorts of Pores ; (be- 


ſides thoſe deſigned for the Paſſage of the 
Blood Veſi-ls) fome penetrate the Laminæ, 
and are tranſverſe, looking from the Cavity. 


to the exterior Surtace of the Bone ; the Se- 
cond being longitudinal and ſtrait, tending: 


from one Extremity of the Bone towards the 


other, are formed between the Lamine, and. 
have the fame Courſe with the bony Strings. 


1 have the Pieces of two Bones, in one of 


which the trantverie, in the other the lon- 


gitudinal Porcs are very viſible with the. 


Help of a common Magnifying-Glaſs. 


The tranſverſe Pores or Paflages are not 
only in the firſt interior Lamina, but in eve- 


ry one, even to that which lies over all the 
relt; for J have not only obſerved them in 
thoſe Parts of a Lamina which in the Cavi- 


ty have been naturally raiſed from the Side 


of the Bone, and in the next Lamina to that, 


but allo in that Bone which 1 ſeparated in- 
to Laminæ, J oblerved ſome of them in all 
theſe Lamels, However 1 obſerved, the 
nearer tbey were to the Cavity, the more 
they were 1n Number ; and that in the firſt 
internal Lamina theſe Pores were very nume- 
rous. This Difference iu the Number of the 
tranſverſe Pores may probably be for Two 
Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the Quantity of the 
Marrow diminiſhes as it is carried throvg1 

tl 


propagated from the Laminæ 
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theſe Pores nearer to the Outſide of the Bone, 

every one of the Lamine being gradually in 
its Paſſage ſupplied with as much as is ne- 
ceſſary Go its on Uſe, Secondly, becauſe 
it was requiſite that the Bone ſhould be 
very ſolid towards its external-Superficies, 
where it is expoſed to extefnal Violences. 
I have been particularly ſtrict in my Enqui- 
ry, whether theſe Paſſages were formed for 
the Blood-Veſſels, and found, that theſe 
Pores, for the Generality of them, had no 
Veſſels which paſſed into them. / 

Theſe tranſverſe Pores don't lie directly 
one under another, ſo as to form one unin- 
terrupted Paſſage from the Cavity to the ex- 
terior Lamine, which would have proved 
injurious to the Solidity of the Part, and 
not fully anſwered the End for which they 
were deſigned : For if they had been con- 
tinued thro' the whole Thickneſs of the 
Bone, and that in the ſame Number, a ſmall 
Part only of the Subſtance of the Bone could 
have received the Benefit of the oleaginous 
Matter that is conveyed by them thro the 
Bone; and if they had been ſo numerous as 
to ſupply all the Subſtance of the Bone, with 
this unctuous Matter, this would have occa- 

ſioned ſuch a Poroſity as would have de- 
ſtroyed that Solidity in the Bone which is 
neceſſary in theſe Parts, that are the Sup- 
porters of all the reſt; it being obvious, 
that theſe tranſverſe Pores which interrupt 
the Continuity of the Strings, would have 
much more impaired the Strength and Ri- 
gidity of the Bones, than thoſe that are for- 
med in the Length of the String betwixt the 
Lamine. 

For the ſame End, as the tranſverſe Pores 
in the ſeveral Lamine are placed, fo as not to 
receive the Medullary Oil immediately from 
one another; ſo thoſe in the ſame Laminæ 
are not digeſted ſo as to form Circles, but 
irregularly, that the Laminæ might not be 
batt 5507 and more apt to break in one 
Place than another. 

For the more convenient Conveyance of 
the Medullary Oil into the ſeveral Lamine, 
there are beſides the tranſverſe Paſſages lon- 
gitudinal Pores formed between the Lamine, 


which in the Sides of the Bone have a Ten- 


/ 
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dency from one End towatds the other, and 
whieh change their Poſitions as the Strings 
do at the Extremities; where theſe are tranl- 
verſe to the Cavity, they are ſcarce diſco- 
verable without the Help of very good Glaſ- 
ſes, unleſs it be now and then in ſome par- 
ticular Bones, and more particularly in the 
Ribs: Tho' J have, in the mot ſolid Part of 
the Scapula, where the Laminæ were imme- 
diately united, plainly diſcerned them; and 
even the Marrow which had inſinuated it 
ſelf into them, ſticking to their Sides in 
Form of an Oil. I have alſo obſerved them 
in a humane Bone, and that between Eleve 
or Twelve ſeveral Lamine. 
'Tis by theſe longitudinal Pores that the 
Medullary Oil is immediately conveyed to 
all the Laminæ, the tranſverſe being ſubor- 
dinate to them, and deſigned for the Paſſage 
of this oily Subſtance into them. For this 
Medullary Oil being liquid, whilſt the Ani- 
mal is alive, paſſes out of the Cavity thro 
the tranſverſe Pores of the firſt interior La- 
minæ, and there being no Pores in the next 
Lamina directly anſwering to thoſe of the 
firſt, to tranſmit it towards the Outſide of 
the Bone, it naturally flows into the longi- 
tudinal Pores betwixt the firſt and Second 
Laminæ, and is carried along in them, till 
meeting with ſome tranſverſe Pores in the 
Second Lamine, it paſſes thro theſe, which 
when it has done, it is obliged to flow again 
into the longitudinal Pores, between the 
Second and Third Laminæ, and thus thro 
and betwixt the Laminæ ſucceſſively, till it 
thus has opened its Way thro' the ſolid Part 
to the exterior Lamina. This is the Manner 
by which the Medullary Oil is conveyed in 
all the Bones tq thoſe Lamine which are con- 
tiguous, without any intermediate Cavities, 
to lodge any medullary Glands of their 
own : But where any Part of the Lamina 
are at ſome Diſtance, and united only by In- 
tervals, as their Corrugations bring them to 
meet in certain Places, there we meet with 
the {mall Cells which contain ſome Medul- 
lary Glands, by which Means the Lamine 
receive more immediately, and without the 
beforeſaid Way of Conveyance, the Bene- 
fit of this Medullary Oil. 
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Of the Superficies of the Bones, their, 
- Paſſages be W 
Vc, und their Cavities, t. 


we muſt examine their Structure, ari- 
ing from the Structure of their Parts and 
the Diſpoſition of the Laminæ. The firſt 
Thing that offers it ſelf here to our View 
and Conſideration, is the Superficies of ws 
Bone, which in all of them, except at the 
Extremities of thoſe which are articulated, 


(which of Neceſſity mutt be ſmooth to fa- 


cilitate their Motion) 1s remarkably unequal 
(more or leſs) from Cavities : Some. where- 
of are ſuperficial, others are Paſſages which 


penetrate deeper into their Subſtance, The 


molt. conſpicuous among theſe are thoſe 


thro which the Blood-Veſſels of the Mar- 


row and the Arteries do enter. 

Neither are the ſuperficial Cavities only 
accidental, theſe Inequalities, as I have ob- 
ler ved before, when I ſpoke of the Perioſteum, 
being defigned to enlarge the Surface of the 
Bones, and to ſtrengthen the Adheſion of 
that Membrane to them. Theſe Inequali- 
ties are of two Sorts ; ſome being long, and 
may therefore be called S»lci or Furroms; 
others not ſo long, and of a different Fi- 
gure, which may be called Pits or De- 
preſſions. 3 EE 

Of the Furroxs, ſome are larger and broa- 
der, ſome longer, and ſome more ſuperficial 
than others; but they | 
Gtion of the Particles, and the Courle of the 
Strings, in the Laminæ where they are for- 


med; tho in the Os Hyoides I have obſerved 


ſome few of them of a different Figure, ſome 
being like an S, others plainly oblique to 
the Courſe of the Strings. 

Of the ſuperficial Pits, fome are broader 
aud larger, but the greater Number of them 
are ſinaller, and many of theſe laſt round; 
whereas the larger are irregular in their Fi- 
gure, as if they were compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmall Pits running into one another, I have 
alſo obſerved in ſome of theſe larger Pits 
others that were ſmall. I have allo ſeen, 
but rarely, ſome of theſe Cavities running 
a little Way under the tame Laminæ in which 
they were lor med, into which the Perioſfeum, 


formed: from the Medallary | 


NErt to the conſtituent Parts of the Bones, | 


all follow the Po- 


— 
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by a Protuberance anſwering to it, did in- 
„„ / . 
ſerve the ſame Proportion as 40 heir Num- 
ber in all the Bones; ſqme, having more 
Furroys, and ſome more Pits, than others. 
The Os Humeri, the Tibia, but eſpecially the 


Oi Femor!s, have a great many Furrons, ſome 


of which are deep, and three and more In- 
ches long. Beſides which, they have allo 
their ſuperficial Pirs, and that ſome of them 
in the very Furrons theinſelves, which are 
large. The ua and Kadius have Fur rum, 
as well as Pirs, The Fibula has conſiderible 
Farroms in ſome Places, and yet abounds 
chiefly with the ſuperficial Pirs, The Bones 
of the Metacarpus and Metatarſus have allo 
ſome of them: But I am apt to believe they 
are not conſtantly altke in all Skeletons : but 
thus much is certain, that many ob the 
Bones have ſome of both Sorts, and all have 
„„ , ß 
However in the Os Frontis, and in the 
Bones of the Sinciput, at thoſe Angles which 
meet in the Coronal Suture, and all along 
on both Sides the Satura Sygittalis, I have 
obſerved in ſeveral humane Skulls, not fo: 
much of theſe ſuperficial Cavities tor inlar- 
Sing their Surtace, as numerous Pores pene= 
trating into the Subſtance of the Bones; par- 
ticularly in one of the Skeletons in the Re- 


poſitory they are very numerous, exactly 


repreſenting the tranſverſe Pores of the. in⸗ 
ternal Lamina in the large Cavities of the 
great Bones of the Joints. In one Skull, 1 
obſerved many of them more backwards 


down to the Middle of the Os Occipity. 


The fame have obſerved in the Os Frontis 
of an Ape, and in a Tiger, where I ſupppoſe 
the Fibres of the Temporal Muſcles reach'd 


to the Sagittal" Sutures. 1 found them 


only in the Os Fronts ; but I obſerved the 
like in the Ofa Sincipitis of one Rhincceros 
on both Sides of the Sagittal Suture, The 
Reaſon of this Difference ſeems to me, to be, 
becauſe where theſe Pores are to be found in 
the Ofſa Sincipitis, there are no Tendons of, 
any Muſcles, inſerted; ſo that there was no 
great Occaſion for ſo firm an Adheſion of 
the Perioſteum in thoſe Parts, not much more 
than in the Os Frontis, where no other Muſ- 
cles but the Frontales having their Origina- 
tion, which only corrugate the Forchead, 
an 


. 
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and help to raiſe the upper Eyelids, and 
conſequently ſtanding in no great Need of 
any conſiderable Strength when they act, 
there was no great Occaſion for any of theſe 
I uperficial Cavities here: But niftead of theſe, 
provident Nature has formed Pores in thoſe 
juſt now mentioned Parts of the Bones, for 
the Preſervation of our Health, and the 
greater Security, of our Lives, , For it being 
requiſite that the ſuperior Region of our 
Bodies, where the Soul performs its chief 
Actions, ſhould be preſerved and kept clear 
from every Thing that 1s groſs, and might 
impair her Functions; ſo thoſe Pores ſeem 


to be framed as one Way to expell thoſe of- 


fenſive Vapours which ariſe and gather 
within the Cranium. What ſeems to con- 
firm this Opinion is, that we obſerve fre- 
quent Sweats to ariſe in the Forchead, when 
they are not diſcernable in other Parts; 
which ſeems to intimate, that there is ſome 
other Way of Evacuation beſides what is 
made from the Maſs of the Blood by the 
cutaneous Glands, which are to be found 
in any Part of the Skin as well as there, I 
mult confeſs nevertheleſs, that I have not 
met with them in all ihe Skulls I have exa- 
mined ; but am apt to imagine, that this 
Difference makes ſome Variation in the State 
of the Brain, and that' the Want of theſe 
Pores - occaſions Dulneſs, Headaches, Gc. 
without any evident Cauſe. | 
According to the Practice, as well of the 
Antient as our more Modern Phyſitians, it 
tems to be granted, that beſides thoſe cu- 
taneous Glands thro' which the Serum is 
commonly excerned when we ſweat, there 
re more immediate Poxes and Interſtices, 
which carry not only the tenuous, Vapours, 
but alſo the more groſs and noxious Parti- 
cles to the external Part of the Head, and 
eracuate them out of the Cavity of the 
Canium; for they make Applications of 
Plaiſters as well for clearing as ſtrengthening 
of the Brain; and they preſcribe Iſſues in 
the Neck ald upon the ior of the Head 
in Cephalick Diſtempers; for if theſe mor- 
byfick Particles were not conveyed by ſome 
other Way than by their Return into the 
Blood, and their Circulation thro the ſan- 
guiferous Veſſels to thele artificial Enuncto- 
lies, I ſec no Reaſon why theſe Applications 
fhould not be as properly made in any other 
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Port in theſe Cafes, as in that Part where it 
15 ordered. TOM e e 
Some will, perhaps, be apt to ſtumble at 
the Thickneſs and Solidity of the Bones 
which theſe Vapours muſt paſs; but if they 
will reflect upon what has been {aid before, 
concerning thoſe two Sorts of Pores formed 
in the molt ſolid Part of the Bones, they 
will eaſily 2cquicice in this Propoiition.” 
Beſides their ſuperficial Cavities, the Bones 
have all of them ſome deeper Pits or Holes, 
called Foramina, which penetrate far into 
their Subſtance. Among theſe, thoſe by 
which the Blood-Veſſels paſs thro the Wall 
of the Bone to the Marrow, deſerve our par- 
ticular Attention. Theſe Holes thro' which 
the nutritious Arteries paſs into the Sub- 
ance of the Bones, are in ſome Places viſt- 
ble; but not ſo conſpicuous as the other, 
nor fo conſtantly agreeable in all Things as 
to admit of a circumſtantial Deſcription : 
But in general, many of them are at one Ex- 
tremity of the Bone, and the contrary to 
that where the Veins paſs out. There are 
allo fome placed in the intermediate Parts 
betwixt the Two Extremities, which are but 
mall. The Paflages of the Veins, excepting 
them which accompany the Medullary Arte- 
ries, are very numerous and minute. 
As for the Paſſages of the Medullary Ar- 
teries, and the Veitis which accompany them, 
tho' they are but few, they are conſiderable. 
They don't penetrate the bides of tlie Bones, 
eſpecially thoſe u hich are articulated direct- 
ly into their Cay1tics, but with an Obliqut- 
ty, like the Paſſage of the Ureter's running 


for ſome Way between the Coats of the 


Bladder before it opens into the Cavity; for 
I have found this Paſſage jiometimes to b 

an Inch and a halt, when the Thickneſs of. 
the Bone was little more than the Eighth 
Part of an Inch. In this Manner they are 
generally med in Beaſts and Fowls, as 
well as Men; but more obl:quely in Men, 
and in ſome Sorts of Beaiis than in others. 


There is no Mcubrane inveſts the Sides of 


theſe Pafſiges, neither does the Peric/fenm on. 
the outſide, nor the Membrane of the Mar- 
row within, cominumcate any Part as 2 Co- 
vering io them. They are moſt obſervable 
in the Bones of the TT the Leun, the 
Clavicles, and the lower Jaw. The Os Hu- 
meyi and Os Femoris have lometimes two or 

| three 
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three. The Nadim and Ulna, the Focile ma- 
jus and minus, the Bones of the Met ac arpus 
and the Met atarſus, the Ofſa Sc ſamoidea, and 
almolt all the Bones of the Fingers and 
Toes have commonly one. The Ileum has 
Three, two on the Inſite and one on the 
Outſide. But after all it muſt be confeſs d, 
that Nature ſcarce ever confines her ſelf ei- 
ther to their Number or their Place; ſo that 


hardly any of them are formed alike in theſe 


Reſpects in any two Ske letons. 

However, theſe Paſſages are more conſtant 
in their Tendency both in Men and Beaſts, 
ſo that where a Paſſage runs upwards or 
downwards, the ſame Foramen, or that 
which anſwers to it, does in the ſame Bones 
of ſuch Skeletons commonly tend the ſame 
Way, eſpecially in the lower Jaw, the Cla- 
vicles, the Ribs, and the large Bones of the 
Joints. In the Os Humeri, the Tibia, and 
Fibula, they run downwards. In the Os Fe- 
roi, the Radizs, and Ulna, they paſs up- 
wards; ſo that in thoſe Bones which anſwer 
to one another in the upper and lower Joints, 
we may obſerve in thein a contrary Tenden- 
cy; and ſo it is in all the Beaſts that 1 have 
examined: But generally in all Fowls, 
theſe Paſſages in all the large Bones of the 
Joints tend downwards. 

Theſe Paſſages bring us naturally from 
their exterior Superficies to their internal or 
concave Surface, where the Cavity is large, 
and the interior Lamina lies fair to be ſeen, 
Here are no ſtrait Farrozs, nor ſuperficial 
Pits, as on the outſide, becauſe there was no 
Occaſion for them; tho on the Inſide of the 
Cranium there are ſome accidental Farrows 
formed by the Turgeſcency of the Blood- 
Veſſels whoſe Branches they repreſent. I 
have alſo, but rarely, obſerved the like on 
the Inſide of the large Bones of the Joints. 

Neither are theſe Cavities all alike, but 
variouſly formed, diftering both in their 
Figure and Capaciouſneſs; beſides, that the 
particular Figure and Magnitude of the 
Bones in whieh they are tormed do oblige 
them to. They are of two Sorts; the one 
are large, and they are ſingle in every Bone 
where ſuch a Cavity is formed; the other are 
little bony Caverns or Cells, which being 
numerous, make the ſpongeous Part. 

The Bones which have the large Cavities 
are, the Os Humeri and Femoris, the Una, 


Cavity, compared with the Magnitude of 


Plates, which are produced from the ame 


Anatomica, 


Rabins, Tibia, and Fibula. The Bones of the 
Mietacarput, Metatarſus, of the Fingers and 
Toes, and thoſe of the Os Hyoides. To 
which we may add the lower Jaw ; tho' the 


the Bone, ſcarce deſerves to be called large; 
neither has it any Marrow, but only the 
Nerve and the BIood-Veſſels-. 

In the Os Humeri, the Os Feworis, the 
Tibia and Fihala, as likewile in the Meta- 
carpus and Metatarſus, the large Cavity, 
where 1t approaches to their Extremities, of- 
ten begins to be divided by offeous Par- 
titions, and to be occupied by ſome of the 
bony Strings ſhooting from the Laminæ in 
the Sides of the Bones in the Faſciculi, and 
forming larger Strings, vhich don t make any 
incloſed Cells, but the Partitions are open, 
and therefore are only a Part of the great 
Cavity, but no diſtin Cavities. The Faſciculi 
proceeding from one Side till they meet with 
others which are propagated from the oppo- 
ſite Side, are united ſo as to beſo many 
continued Strings, and ſhooting forth late- 
rally, as they proceed by a Sort of App -: 
ſer, they are joined to thoſe Faſciculi which 
are parallel, and do ſhoot out on their Sides 
to meet them; from whence ariſe a Texture 
2 repreſents a Sort of Cancelli or Lat- 
Cs. — 7 
Where this Lattiſe-work begins firſt to be 
formed, the Faſciculi are very ſmall and ſub- 
tile; but grow larger as they approach nearer 
to the ſmall Cavities : For the Danger of 4 
Fracture in theſe Bones being leſs near the 
Extremities, therefore ſome Parts of the La- 
ine are gradually diverted from the Sides. 
The Interſtices between the Faſciculi are ma- 
ny of them quadrangular, tho' many of 
them have alſo divers other Figures. 

Among theſe Cancelli are ſometimes broad 


Strings as that Texture is formed of, when is, th 


5 
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ſeveral of them run together in that Order make. 
in which they lay, before they ran off from Bags 
the Side of the Bone, Theſe Lamina are as the 
ſometimes found in the very middle of theſe preſio 
Lattiſes at ſome Diſtance from the Wall oi by the 
the Bone, and ſometimes are contiguous to Preſſu: 
it, where they recede from the Wall of the And t. 
Bone in their proper Form, and afterward = Where 
are divided into ſuch Faſciculi of the String Textur 
as that Texture is made of. betting 
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Sometimes, after the large Cavity is thus 
occupied by the oſſeous Partitions of theſe 
Lattiſes, it opens again into an uninterrup- 
ted Cavity, without any ſuch Intertexture, 
except that ſomething of it is round about 
the Sides, and at the End the Strings run in- 
to this Form again; but little is to be ob- 
ſerved of this Lattiſe-work before the di- 
ſtinct Cells begin to be formed. But com- 
monly when the large Cavities come once 
to have the Faſciculi directed into them, and 


to be divided by them into {mall Interſtices, 


this Lattiſe-work is continued to the leſſer 
Cavities, and when it approaches near to 
them, the Faſciculi grow gradually broader, 
till they all meet in ſuch a Manner as to 
run together in the Form of irregular Lami- 
4 ; and being thus united, they begin to 
make the little diſtinct Cavities which firſt 
appear next the Sides of the Bone with ſome 
of the Lattiſes ſtill continuing in the mid- 
dle. I have obſerved this Texture to be ve- 
ry curious in the Tibia of a Horſe; but in 
Cows there is very little of it, they requi- 
ring not fo much Strength. In Fowls, ſome 
large bony Strings run from one Side of the 
Bone to the other ſingly, like little bony 


Beame, which ſeldom run into the Form of 


a Lattiſe. | 

The Deſign of theſe Lattiſes in the upper 
Part of the Bone, is to ſuſtain that Part of 
the Marrow which fills the large Cavity, 
which in large Bones is of a conſiderable 
Bulk, but is ſuſpended. partly by the Rami- 
fications of the Blood-Veſfels, and their 
Continuation from the larger Mais of Mar- 
row, into that which is lodged in the Lat- 
tile-work; fo running over, and winding 
about the Faſciculi; partly by the Membrane 
of the Marrow, which is one continued 
Membrane thro the whole large Cavity, the 
Lattiſe-work, and the bony Cells. Hence it 
is, that tho the Quantity of the Marrow 
makes it ponderous, and tho the medullary 
Bags and Glands are tender, and, as well 
as the Blood-Veſſels, very lubject to Com- 
preſſion, yet its upper Part being ſupported 
by the Strings, can't make any conſiderable 
preſſure upon that Part which lies under it. 
And therefore I have in the Bone of an Ox, 
where there has been but little of this 
Texture, obferved another Thing; viz. A 
ſetting out of ſome of the Laminæ, like 


709 


Ledges lying tranſverſe, for the Marrow to 


reſt upon, ſometimes in the Middle, but 
moſtly towards the Extremities. For at the 


lower Extremity of the Cavity, this Texture 


alſo bears off the Preſſure of the upper and 
incumbent Part of the Marrow from that 
which is lodged in its Interſtices. 


Two Reaſons may be alledged why the 
Bones of the Joints, (except thoſe of the 


Wriſt, the Tarſus, the Oſſa Seſamoidea, and 
the Scapulæ) and one or two more, have large 
Cavities. Firſt, the Largeneſs of the Cavi- 


ty was a Conſequence from what was neceſ- 


ſary for the Strength and Solidity of the 


Bones, in order to prevent their being 


fractured laterally by any external Violence, 
or diſtorted by too great a Preſſure at their 
Extremities. 

Secondly, that theſe Bones might be ca- 
pable of containing a greater Quantity of. 
Marrow, or medullary Oil ; for being fre- 
quently in Motion, they expand and require 


greater Quantities of that oily Subſtance. 


than any of thoſe which arc not articulated : 


Foraſmuch as they employ it, not only for- 
the Preſervation of their natural Tempera- 
ture, and their Security againſt that Dryneſs 
which would make them very fragil, and 


does, as we find by Experience, make them 


apt to crack; but alſo, with the Help and 


Mixture of a Mucilage, to lubricate their 


Extremities, to maintain them in a Con- 
Tis for this Reaſon - 


dition fit for Motion. 
that the Bones of the Os Hycides have their 
large Cavities, becauſe they are fo frequent- 


Jy moved. There are nevertheleſs ſome 


Bones of the joints that are without theſe 


large Cavities; as the Scapulæ, the Rits'e, 
the Bones of the VWrilt, beſides ſome others. 
As for the Scapula, it has no large Cavity, 


becauſe it can't be taid to move at the Arti- 


culation. The Rotala is ſeated ina Joint, where 
there is an Unctuous Matter, ſupplied from 
the large Cavities of Three Bones; viz. the 


Os Femoris, the Tibia and the Fibala, and 
the Bones of the Wrilt and Tarſas. They 


are alſo placed betwixt ſuch as have confide- - 


rable Cavittes. 

Againſt this, it will, perhaps, be objected, 
That neither the Os Occipitis, nar the Atlas, 
which have a ſenſible Motion, are provided“ 
with ſuch a Cavity, no more than the Ribe 
which are moved 10 much in Reſpuarion: : 
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but as the Head is only now and then tur- 
ned towards one Side, or moved backwards 
and forwards, and ſoen returns into its na- 
tural Poſition, the Expence of the medul- 
lary Oil can't amount to near ſo much as to 
what is ſpent in the Bones of the Joints. 
And as for the Ribs, it is ſufficiently known 
that they are joined to the Yertebre by a Sy- 
narthroſis, which is an Articulation deſigned 


for an obſcure Motion: For whereas the 


Tibia is ſometimes ſo inflected as to make a 
Fourth Part of a Circle, and in ordinary In- 
eſſion about the Twelfth; and the Cubit, fo 
as to make a Third Part. The Ribs, in 
ordinary Reſpiration, are not moved above 
the Fourth Part of an Inch in that Extremity 
which is remote from the Yertebre. It mult be 
confeſs d nevertheleſs, that they are more con- 
ſtantly in Motion than the Bones of the 
Joints; and for that Reaſon, the Caverns in 
theſe Bones are many of them of an oblong 
Figure, and large jor the ſimple Sort; and 
at that Extremity next to the Yertebre, they 
have ſometimes a conſiderable Cavity. 
Beſides theſe large Cavities, there are leſ- 
ſer Caverns or Cells, and that in all the 
Bones, not cxcepting thoſe that have a large 
Cavity, tome of which have them at both 
Ends, Which, where the Laminæ lie near to 


one another, are {mall ; and as they approach 


nearer to a Contiguity, grow leis and leſs, 
till the Lamine, being plainly contiguous and 
united, they diſappear. There are many of 
the Bones which have no other Cavities, as 
the Vertebræ, the Claviculæ, the Ribs, the 
Ofſa Innominata, Seſamoidea, and tome others, 
Of thele Cavities, I have obſerved Three 
Sorts; ſome of them there are in humane Bo- 
dies, which have Lattiſes; others are ſingle 
diſtinct Cavities, and have none of that 
Lattiſe-work and a Third Sort have like- 
wiſe no Laitucs, but are like Two or Three, 


or more, of the ſingle Sort broken into one. 


They e-nerally differ in their Capacities, 
thoſe that have the Lattiſe-work being the 
largeſt, u the Second the ſmalleſt of the 
Three; aud cven thoſe which are of the 
ſame Sort are larger than others. They dif- 
fer alſo in their Figure, the firſt and laſt be- 
ing of an irregular Figure; but of the ſimple 
imall Cavities, ſome being exactly round, 
ſome oval, others a flat oval, foie quadran- 


Anatomica, 
gular, others (eſpecially in the Ribs 3 
Clavicles) of an 8 Ce. 3 
Theſe {mall Cavities are all of them pro- 
vided with Pores or Paſſages of Communica- 
tion, whereby the Blood-Veſſels are propa- 
gated, and the Membrane of the Marrow js 
continued from one to another; and 
which the medullary Oil has à free Paſſage 
out of the large Cavity into the leſſer, and 
out of one of the {mail ones into another. 
There is nevertheleſs a great Variety in the 
Quantity of the Pores appertaining to every 
{uch Cavity, even the Second or {inalle( 
Sort; ſome have only Two, one for re- 
cetving, the other for tranſmitting ; ſome 
have Three or Four, or more, with this Dit. 
ference, That ſome have ſeveral into one and 
the ſame ; others have a Paſſage into ſeve- 


ral or all the ſmall Cavities that are next to 


them, by ſo many ſingle Pores. 

Where theſe tmall Cavities or Cells, 
which make the Poroſities in the Bones, 
were conſiſtent with their Security, either 
becauſe they did not ſtand in Need of fo 
much Strength, or elſe becauſe they were fo 
thick and ſhort as not to be in any great 
Danger of being fractured ; and where the 
Quantity of Marrow which theſe ſmall 
Cells are capable of receiving, could anſwer 
to, the Exigency of the Part, as in thoſe 
Bones which are not articulated :* in all 
theſe, Nature had made their interior Sub- 


ſtance ſpongeous ; and thus, by lodging the 


Marrow in the ſmall Cells formed betwixt 
the Lamina, does intermix with all that Part 


of the Subſtance of the Bones that medulla- FJ 


ry Oil, which was requiſite for the keeping 
of them from growing too dry and brittle, 
by a more immediate Way than firſt to ſepa- 
rate the Marrow 1n one large Cavity, and 
then to ſupply it to the Subſtance of tae 


Bones by Pores, as it is done to thoſe La- 
minæ whole Contiguity renders a Bone 43 


ſolid. 


Of the Blood-Veſſels of the Zones. 


T H E Blood-Veſſels of the Bones are, % 
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in all other Farts of the Body, of Wo 


Sorts ; to wit, Arteries, which convey the 


Blood into them ; and Vcins, which. carry 
it back to the Heart, after it has left behind 
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touches upon in ſts Circulation. 


it ſome Particles in thoſe Glands which it 
Theſe 
may again be ſubdivided into Two Sorts, in 
regard to their being aſſigned to Two 
different Parts, viz, ſome to the Marrom, 
and others to the Subſtance of the Bones, 
for their Accretion and Nutrition. 

But becauſe the Medullary Blood-Veſſels 
will fall more naturally under our Conſi- 
deration hereafter, when I ſhall treat of the 
Marrow, I will at this Time confine my 
ſelf chiefly to the nutritious Veſſels. 

Of the nutritious Arteries there are ſeve- 


ral belonging to a Bone, every one of which 


(as far as ever I could obſerve) enters the 
Subſtance of a Bone at a diſtinct Foramen or 
Hole; only I once met with Two which 
enter d by the ſame Paſſage. The moſt con- 
ſiderable of them make their Entry at one 
Extremity of the Bone, and the contrary 
to that, where great Numbers of the Veins 
have their Exit, and in the large Bones of 
the 3 where they are moſt obvious to 
our Eyes, they apparently enter at that Ex- 
tremity which is next to the Trunk of the 
Body, except in the Scapula And as they 
are Arteries, they do not change the Colour 


of that Part of the Bone, which upon that 


Account is whiter than the other End, or 
wherever the Veins which are red and more 
numerous do paſs out; and from that Ex- 
tremity where they enter they leave a Ten- 
dency to the other Extremity. I have ob- 
ſerved ſome of them running amongſt the 
Laminæ in the moſt ſolid Part, and where 
the Laminæ have been contiguous for a con- 
ſiderable Way; and ſometimes very large, 
conſidering the cloſe Union of the Laminæ, 
and the Solidity of the Part through which 
they paſs'd : But in any Part of a Bone, 
whilſt jt is cartilaginous, they are much 
eaſter tn and traced than after it has ac- 
quired an oſſeous Subſtance, And though 
in ſome Parts of the ſolid Bones there is 
little, and in ſome no Appearance of Blood- 
Veſſels, yet that they are even in the whiteſt 
Part of the Bone does evidently appear, if 
we examine any Part of one that 1s as yct 
cartilaginous : And that they are very nu- 
merous, I have found ſome Reaſon to 
believe, from a conſiderable Ecchymoſis 1 
baye met with in a perfect and ſolid Bone, 
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2 
in that very Part which ſeemed to have been 
naturally white. 

To add ſomething alſo of thoſe Veins 
which carry the Blood back from the nutri- 
tious Arteries of a Bone, theſe are very nu- 
merous where the Arteries terminate; for as 
they do not paſs through the ſame Paſſage, 
io they do not run one by another in the 
Subſtance of a Bone, as they often do in 
other Parts, which might have made the 
Paſſages through which the nutritious Blood- 
Veſſels are diſſeminated too large in the ſolid 
Subſtance of the Bone, in lieu of which 
the Veins which ſucceed to the Arteries 
do not keep near the Arterial Channels, 
nor continue their Courſe within the Sub- 
ſtance of the ſolid Parts, but paſs out im- 
mediately at their Superficies. Their Paſ- 
{age in the ſolid Part of a Bone is fo ſhort, 
that vaſt Numbers of them, if not all, 
ſeem to be at their Exit out of the bony 
Subſtance; ſingle Veins continuing diſtinct 
from the Extremity of thoſe ſmall Arteries 
they ſerve to, that they never join in any 
common Channel before they come upon 
the Superficies of the Bone; as may be ga- 
thered from their Number, and the Minute- 
nels of them, 


Sone Obſervat 10778 of the Teeth, 
1 E Teeth are compoſed of Two diffe- 


rent Parts, of a diverſe Subſtance, the 
one being of the Nature of a Bone, and tlic 
other truly bony : . 

For the Firſt has actually the Hardneſs of 
Stones, and the Solidity of Flints themſelves, 
ſo as to reſiſt in the fame Manner the Efforts 
of the Saw, and has beſides this a eliftering 
Brightneis, as the hardeſt of Stones have; 
though after all, it will be corroded and 
diflolved in Aguaſortis, which Flints will 
not; which ſhews how injurious ſtrong 
Acids are to the Teeth. This Part I call the 
Cortex of the Tooth, being eaſily diſtin- 
guiih'd from the other Part; for the ſeveral 
Parts or Striæ of which it conſiſts are diffe- 
rent in their Poſition from the Strings in the 
ofleous Part, not lying ſtreight in the 
Length of the Tooth, but on the Sides ob- 
lique, near to the tranſverſe Poſition in 
ſome Animals; and upon the upper Part of 

Yyyy the 
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the Teeth calld. the Griaders, where the 
bony Strings are tranſverſe, and at the Point 
or Extremity of the ſharp Teeth they are in 
a Manner erect. Some Animals have theſe 
Strie ſtreight, but fomc a little and others 
more oblique than thoſe in the Teeth of 
Men; in which I have oblerved them to re- 
femble 2 Bow, the convex Part of whoſe 
Arch on the Sides lies obliquely, downwerd, 
and the concave upwards, with the lower 
End planted and fix'd upon the Side of the 
internal bony Part, which. ſerves them for 
a Bajis to reſt upon; ſo that, when. any 
Thing preſſes upon the other Extremity, 
they are not in Danger of being protruded 
out of their Place, being, beſides the Baſis 
they reſt upon, ſo diſpoſed, that no Impreſ- 
ſions can be made Jaterally, but at one End 
of them, and io as to make the beſt Ad van- 
tage of their Baie. 


Conſidering that the Teeth were deſigned 
for breaking the ſolid Parts of our Food, 
tis apparent why that Part which is withous - 


the Gums, and the immediate Inſtrument of 
Maſtication, ſhould be caſed at leaſt with. a 
ſtrong Cortex, that they might not. be. ſo 
oon worn away. 'Tis true, ſome: other 
Bones that are of a more ſoft and tender 
Nature rub againſt one another in their 
Articulations without any ſenſible Injury; 


but this muſt be attributed to that oleous 


and mucilaginous Matter wherewith they 
are conſtantly ſupplied to prevent their At- 
trition. 

When a Tooth is broke, and this ſtony 
Part view'd with a Microſcopc, it repreſents a 
Saw, or rather the Incqualities and Notches 
of ſuch a Grater as is made to {ome Steel 
1obacco-Stoppers, excepting only the Obli— 
quity of the Sr7ie; ſo that the Parts or La 
7114 of it are formed with ſuch Inequalities, 
that are join'd together in the Manner of a 
Suture, the Ridgcs of one lying.within the 
Notchcs.of the other. 

This cortical Part ſeems not to have any 
Share cf that medullary and only Subſtance 
which is ſypphed to ether Bunes, and is 


not altocetbcr wanting in the other Part of 


the Tooth, which is truly offcous : For I 
could never obſerve any ojcous Matter either 
in a skeleton, or when it has been drawn 
from one living; fo that it ſcems it has 
lomething peculiar in its own Nature, which 
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preſcrves it from being fragile without the . 
Help of any olcaginous Matter. Tis alſo 


much ta be doubted whether that Mucus 
which. ticks upon the Teeth comes from the 


Teeth, it appeartng rather to.be ſome viſcous 


or gummous and terreſtrial Parts fupplied 
from the Saliva. What is aſſerted of a 
Tooth's growing beyond its natural Length 
when its Oppoſite is wanting, may allo admit 
of ſome Diſpute, becauie I have obſerved 
that there has been no ſluch Elongation in 
lome Teeth, though the oppoſite Ones were 


gone; and if it were ſo, that a Tooth en- 


creaſes in Length from the Want of that 


Prefure. that is made upon it, why do nat 


the Teeth acquire an extraordinary Thick- 


neſs in that Part of the Cortex where there ; 
is no ſuch Preſſure, as there is not on they 
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lateral Parts? Wherefore this Elongation , in 
may rather, be thought to be the Protruſion the! 
of a Tooth from an Extravaſation and the the 
Preſſure of ſome nutritious Juice flowing Lio; 
into the Socket; juſt as we obſerve, aftera uke 
Tooth is drawn, the auritious Juice of the Foo 
Jaw fills the Alveglus with an offeous Sub- cove 
ttance : Or, after all, if the Tooth does this 
grow beyond its ordinary Length, this Ad- Ani. 
dition is not in. its cortical Part; for though Cori 
it ſeems as if ſo thin a Subſtance, as hard as Plac 
it is, could not ſerve a Man's whole Life» does 
time without a Reparation of thoſe Parts Stoni 
that are worn off, yet when the Teeth, as well 
well as other Parts, have a certain Magnitude | a0 
preſcribed to them, and the Solidity of the 3 Mic 
cortical Part fixes the Bounds of them, they F+= uo, 
encreaſe more firmly, and become more im- _ Ur 
movcable, than they appear to be in an Teeth 
other Part of the Body. I cannot believe and v 
that the ſtrong Calc has any preternatura! f | and 
Encreaſe after the oppoſite Tooth is gone. 1 Part 
This ſtrong Cortex in Men, , the Lion, and being 
other carmvorous Animals, covers all that ue, u 
Part of every Tooth that ſtands without Hor. 
the Gums ; but ſo. ſoon as the Teeth come 7 | Fro 
within that Fence, it grows thinner, and | Brees © 
ſoon ends, the Tceth being not ſo much ex- Teeth, 
pos'd to Violence there, as in their naked lines 
Part. In the Dentes Inciſores and Canini, hen 
both in Men and Beaſts, all that Part which fue 
is within the Gums is covered with ſucha Jfnue1 
Crtex, but in the Teeth call'd the Grinders fes 
there is a grcat Difference; for in Horſes, *' Jand þ 


Sheep, Goats, the Antelope, the Rlunoeeros, 
= a and. 
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and ſuch Beaſts as live upon Graſs and Corn, 


the Baſis, or that Extremity which ſtands 


0 Sn Gas be i, 


* 


. 
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out of the Gums, is not covered with it, but 
only the Sides, and it runs to that Extre- 
mity, where 1t terminates 1n a ſharp Edge ; 
but ſometimes there grows over it a bony 
Cruſt : And whereas in Men and other car- 
nivorous Animals there is none of this 
ſlony Cortex within the bony Part, it is 
otherwiſe in thoſe Animals; in whoſe 
Grinders there 1s the ſame Sort of Subſtance 
within mix d with that Part, which is bony, 
and that in ſeveral Places, which riſes up 
likewiſe with an Edge above the oſſeous 


| Part, and is ſometimes continued to the 


very End of the Roots: In all which appears 
the peculiar Care of Providence in the For- 
mation of theſe Parts in jeveral Animals, 
in accommodating them to the Nature of 
their Food; for in Men, whole Food is for 
the moſt Part ſoft, they are obtuſe. In the 
Lion, Tyger, Dogs, and ſuch other Crea- 
tures as eat Fleſh, but often have no other 


Food than Bones, though theie Teeth are 
covered with a ſtony Cortex, they are beſides 
this ſharp with ſeveral Points: But in thoſe 
Animals whoſe Food is groſs, as Hay and 
Corn, this ſtony Cortex riſes up in ſeveral 
Places in Ridges, with a Kind of Edge, and 
does anſwer to the Incquelities of a Mill- 
' Stone. In Hogs, that feed upon Fleſh as 
wel! as upon Graſs and Corn, they have 
| alſo a ſtrong Cortex, but ſuch a one as is of 
a middle Nature, and adapted to the Maſti- 
cation of both. | 


Underneath the ſtony Cortex in humane 


' Teeth, and of other carnivorous Animals, 


and within the ſame Cortex in other Beaſts, 


and within the Gums, is placed the other 


Part of the Tooth, which 1s truly bony, 
being compoſed of Lamine as other Bones 


1 are, which J have plainly diſtinguiſhed in 
2 Horſe's Tooth. 


From the different Conſtitution and De- 


|erees of Solidity of theſe Two Parts of the 


Teeth, it is very apparent why they ſome- 


[tunes decay 1o much on a ſudden, vis. 
ſuben the exterior ſtony Part is once broken; 


whereas this Cortex, which 48 by much the 
inner Part, is daily employed for many 


ears without any remarkable Detriment: 
[ind hence it is alſo, that when the Gums 
lt caten away, ſo that ſome Part ot a 
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Tooth which is not covered with the ſtony 
Cortex is laid bare, is ſoon eroded, whereas 
that Part which 1s defended by the Cortex, 
though without the Gums, ſufters no De- 
triment. 

The Teeth have all of them, in that Part 
which is within the Gums, a Pexioſteum, 
which nevertheleſs is not the ſame Mem- 
brane that is common to the other Bones; 
for that which covers them within the 
Gums is not a Continuation of the Peri- 


+6 5 


ſteum of the Jaw-Bone, but is united to 


or rather derived from the Membrane which 
covers the Gums, and is common to the 
whole Mouth. It docs not end with the 
Gums, but when it comes to their Edge turns 
in, and is reflected between the other Side of 
the Gum and the Tooth: Then it deſcends 


into the Alveolts, and adheres immediately 
to thoſe Parts of the Teeth that are within. 


With the Membrane in ſome Teeth is com- 


municated to their Roots, eſpecially in the 


Upper-Jaw, tome Part of the hard and 


2 


fethy Subttance of the Gums, by which 


the Teeth are more firmly fix'd in the Al- 
veolt : Beſides, that there is the fame Con- 
trivance for the ſtrong Adheſion of the 
Membrane as in other Bones, viz. Inequa- 
lities or ſuperficial Cavities. In Men they 
have often irregular Pits, and in ſome cir- 
cular and wide Furrows. The Teeth of the 
Rhinoceros have alio broad and circular 
Furrows, and in tholc of the Tyger the Fur- 


rows are very numerous, but ſtreight, and 


run from one Extremity of- the Tooth to- 
wards the other, d 

Though the Tecth themſelves have not 
that common Perioſteum, yet the Sockets in 
which they ſtand are not deſtitute of it, 
The Perioffeam which covers the Jaw-Bone 
running to the Edges of the Alveoli or 
Sockets, turns into thote Cavitics, being on 
one Side contiguous to the Bane, and on 
the other to the flelhy Subſtance, which 1s 
an Addition to the fattening of the Teeth ; 
and where none of that hard Fleſh inter- 
venes, it does coaleice with the Membrane 
which immediately covers that Part of the 


Teeth which hes within the Gums, aud. 


thus they make as it were but one Men. 

Dane.” - =. 
There is another Thing very remarkable 
in the Teeth, 1carce to be obſeryed in other 
Yyyy 2 Bounce, 
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Bones, and that is their Nerves; which 

Difference ſeems to be chiefly, if not 

ſolely, for the Sake of that Part which has 

no Membrane to ſupply the Want of the 

Perioſteum; for ſince the Deſign and Uſe of 
the Teeth would not admit of a Membrane 

in that Part which immediately performs 

the Action of Maftication, yet it was neceſ- 

fary that it ſhould have an Influx of Spirits 

to be aſſiſting in its Accretion and Nutri- 

tion; upon which Account every Tooth 

has a Nerve that ſupplies it to this Part. 

The Nerve which runs along 1n the Jaw, 

and from whence the Nerve of every parti- 

cular Tooth is propagated, is nothing elſe 

than a Faſciculus of other lefler Nerves, 

which I have found more in ſome than 1n 

others, viz, ſometimes Sixteen, ſometimes 

Twelve, and in a humane Jaw I once found 

ro more than Seven: But all theſe ſmall 

Nerves are ſtill diviſible into leſs, till at 

laſt they reſolve into minute Filaments. 
The Foramina by which theſe Nerves paſs 
into the Teeth are viſible with the Help of a 

Magnifying-Glaſs, and many Times alſo 
without it; and there is always one to be 
{een in every Root: And in a Tooth which 

had but one ſingle Root I have diſcovered 

Iwo Paſſages, one on each Side: Neither is 

the Foramen Where it is ſingle not always to 
be met with at the very Extremity of the 
Root, but very often a little on one Side, 


The Second Diſcourſe of Accretion and 
Nutrition. Read October 30. and 
November 13. 1689. 


Hat Accretion is by the Appoſition of 

new Matter, and that Nutrition is a 
Reparation of thoſe Parts which are conti- 
nuatly expended, is eaſily underſtood ; but 
how theie nutritious Particles are ſeparated 
and ſupplied, and how they are diſperſed in 
due Proportion, and regularly diſpoſed of, 
how Accretion is performed in young Ani- 
mals, till they grow to the ordinary Mag- 
nitude of their own Kind, and how 1t 
comes to ceaſe afterwards, is not fo eaſily 
explained. 

However, to give the beſt Account of 
Accretion and Nutrition, according to an 
Hypothejs:, which I have thought fit to ex- 
poſe to the Cenjure of better Judges, thers 
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taken in a ſtriét Senſe, and how jt js 


are Three Things te: be explained in t. 
Fir, The Manner how the nutritious Fa 
is ſupplied and apponed te the Papty of 
younger Animals, ſo as to give an Encreaſe 
to their Dimenfions. Secondly, What it is 
that puts a Stop to it in # convenient Time. 
or how it comes to paſs that in the Animal 
the Accretion ceaſes ſo ſoon as it is come to 
its due Magnitude, according to the Limits 
preſcribed by Nature to the Species which it 
1s Of. And Thirdly, What Nutrition is, 


performed. All which I intend to treat 
of at large, as far as it concerns all the 
Parts in general, and then to proceed to 
the Gionwth and Nouriſhment of the Bones 
in particular, from the before- mentioned 
Hpotheſis; which will alſo naturally lead 
us to the Conſideration of ſome morbifick 
Affections of theſe Parts, where their Nou- 
riſhment is moct particularly concerned, 

To begin therefore with the Explication 
of the Manner how the Parts in young 
Animals are nouriſhed, ſo as to be extended 


in all their Dimenſions : Firſt, the nutri= 
tious Particles are ſupplied from our daily 
Aliment, aſſuming after Concoction, and a 
due Separation of the purer from the more 
groſs and feculent Parts, the Form of a Chyle, 
which by the Lacteal Veſſels paſſes into the 
taking in its Paſſage a Juice from the 
Lymphadudts, in which there ſeem to be 
many of the luxuriant Particles of the nu- 


Blood 


tritious Juice of the Glands, from whence 


they ariſe, which communicating ſome nu- W f 


tritive Parts, improves the Nature of thoſe 
in the Chyle, which are deſigned for Nou- 
riſhment. After this milky Juice is con- 


veyed into the Blood, and comes to the 
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Heart, thoſe Particles which are to make 


the nutritious Juice being as yet but imper- 


5 


fectly concocted, are there attenuated and : 
adapted to the Pores which are to ſeparate? 


l 


* 


them from the Maſs of the Blood; and be⸗ 
ing thus diſpoſed for a Separation, are then 


G 


conveyed by the Arteries to all the Parts. 
This Supply of the nutritious Juice from 


the Maſs of the Blood , 1s agrecable to the 
Sentiments of moſt of the Philoſophers and 


Phyſicians ; notwithſtanding which, ther 4 


are ſome that will attribute this to th L 


Nerves ; for, tay they, the Part which i“ 


atfeted with a Palſie is often diminiſhed 
tug 
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theugh there be a Pulfe, and conſequently 
an Influx of the Blood. I will not ſtand 
now; to anſwer this Objection; but after I 
have offered my Thoughts concerning the 
Manner of Nutrition, I ſhall then ſhew 
how, according to my Hypotheſis, an trophy 
may. be the Conſequence of a Palſie, though 
the nutritious Juice be conveyed by the Ar- 
teries with the other ſanguineous Parts, and 
circulated in that Part which is paralytick. 
Secondly, Though the nutritious Juice be 
contained in the Blood, and ſupplied from 
it, no Inference is to be made from thence, 
that the whole Maſs of the Blood, or any 
Portion of it indifferently, is fit to be uni- 


ted to, and to give an Increaſe to any Parts 


of the Body; but they are a peculiar Sort 
of Particles, that are every where diſperſed 
for that End, viz. ſuch as are adapted to 
form a Subſtance of the ſame Nature with 
the Part that they are to augment : And 


this Juice not only differs from other Hu- 
mours, whether uſeful or excrementitious, 


but there is alſo a Difference in the nutri- 
tious Juice it ſelf; for where the Nature 
and Conſtitution of the Part are remarka- 
bly diyerſe from them of another, as in the 
Bones and Fibres, there the nutritious Par- 
ticles ſeem likewile to be different. 

How far the Difference lies between the 
mufcular, the membranous; and vaſcular 
Parts, I leave to others to determine ; but 
I conceive there is no Difference in the nu- 
tritious Juice of theſe Parts, but only in 
the Manner or Order in which the Particles 


of it are diſpoſed in their Appoſition: For 


we {ee in Iſſues, and about the Edges of them, 
the nutritious Juice of the Skin to produce 


{ometimes carneous Excreſcencies, ſuch a 


Fleſh as is different from the Nature and 
Conſtitution of that Part which it is to 
nouriſh : And notwithſtanding this Excreſ- 
cency is different from the Skin, yet is it 
from the nutritious Juice of the Citi, be- 
cauſe the Solution of the Continuity is made 
in that Part upon which the Nouriſhment, 
after its Separation by the nutritious Glan- 
dules, extravaſates, and by adhering to the 
Edges of thoſe Openings by which it iſſues 
out, lays the Foundation, and by a gradual 
Addition, of it ſelf frames thoſe Excret- 
cencies. Neither can it be thought to be 
the Nouriſhment of the carneous Parts di- 
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ſtin& from the Skin, becauſe the Wound 
or Opening does not reach ſo deep as to 
open the Canaliculi of tlie carneous Fibres, 
in order to give a preternatural Paſſage to 
their nutritious Parts: And in Men, the 


Membrana Adipoſa is intermediate betwixt 
the Skin and any Thing of Fleth, excepting 


in the Lips, and Two or Three Places more. 
But whether there be a Difference or not, 


it is always gelatinous, as it is requiſite it 
{hould. be, in order to diſpoſe it to adhere 


and unite to the Parts, This is obvious to 
our Senſes in the Ginglions, where the ma- 


terial Cauſe of the Tumour is rather the 
nutriuous juice of the nervous or tendinous 
Part extravaſated, than any preternatural 


Humour or Matter : For though I do not 


take the Origine of the nutritious Juice of 


the Body from the Nerves, yet I mult allow 
them, as well as the other Parts, a Supply 


of it for their own Nouriſhment, which I. 


take to be all the Saccus Nerwoſen they have. 
Now tlie Matter which is gathered in theſe 
Tumours being always a Sort of Jelly, this 


may. help to inform us what. the Nature. 


of the nutritious Juice is. 
Thirdly, The Particles which ſerve for 
Nouriſhment are ſeparated from the reſt of 
the Maſs of the Blood, before they can ai- 
{ume the proper Form of a nutritious Juice, 
or be employed in the Augmentation of the 
Parts; for if we ſuppoſe that they are caſt 


upon the Parts immediately by the Blood 
circulating through them, and (as Diemer- - 


broeck would. have 1t) that the nutritious 
Particles, as being a Part of the Maſs of the 


Blood, and circulating through the whole . 
Body, are by the Force of their Motion 
driven againſt the Sides of the Veſſels which 
contain the ſanguineous Maſs, and ſtriking 
into the Pores, {tick there; and as ones Ex- 
of the Particles thus forced in fills. 
them, ſo the other End which ſtands out 
forms another Series of new Pores, for the 


tremity 


Infixation and Union of new Parts. If we 


grant this Suppoſition, we muſt make the 
Blood immediately to touch at every Parr 
that is nouriſhed, and conſequently Nutri- 
tion muſt either belong only to the Veins 
and Arteries, or we mutt allow of an Ex- 


travaſation of the Blood, fo as to touch up- 
on every ſingle Fibre that is nourtſhed 
which in Eftect would be to make the 

Whole: 
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whole Body a Compoſition of ſanguiferous 
Ducts only. 4 ; 
1 Fourthly, This Separation of the nutrt- 
dious Juice is made by Glandules or glan- 
- dular Pores, which may well deſerve the 
1 Name of Glandules, ſeeing they perform 
U the ſame Function, which is Secretion. We 
cannot ſuppoſe theſe nutritious Glandules 
| generally to be placed at the Extremitics ot 
[ - the Arteries ; for beſides that, according to 
[ that Suppoſition, it is ſcarce to be conceived 
[ Show every Fibre and every Part of that 
| Fibre, ſhould be ſupplied with the nutri— 
titious Particles, it is impollible it thouid 
be ſo, where the Extremities of the Arte- 
ries are occupied by Glandules of another 
Nature, ſuch as are not deſigned for the 
| Nouriſhment of thoſe Parts; as in the Kid- 
neys, for Inſtance: It is plain, that'at the 
Extremities of the arterial Veſſels in theſe 
Glands, are placed the Glandules which te- 
varate the urinary Serum, and contequently 
chere is no Conveniency for the Situation 
of other diſtinct Glandutes ; and thote that 
are there being intended tor the Separation 
of another excrementitious Humour, caunot 
be ſuppoicd to ſeparate and ſupply our from the Center of that Circle which it de- 
" Nourtthment. | tcribes. And though a ſolid Body, when 
Tis therefore my Opinion, That there 25 in Motion, if it meets with one that 
are Glandules or peculiar Pores adapted to has a greater Force to ſtop it than that has 
the Figure of -the-nutritious Parts, (which to reſiſt, it 18 reverberated; yet there are 
are to paſs through them) formed in the certain Bodies which are not in their own 
Sides of the Arteries, every where as they Nature fo apt to be reflected, as the viſcous, 
proceed, almoſt in the ſame Manner as the foft, and fluid; and be they ſolid or not, 
- Glandules are ſeated in the {mall Inteſtines, yet when there is a Continuation of Matter, 
by which the Chy le is ſeparated from the which from the Terminus a quo preſſes them 
Feces, aud penetrates through the Guts into on with more Strength than what they have 
the lactcal Veins; with this Difference ne- to recede with, fo long they will not be re- 
vertheleſe, that whereas the lacteal Glan- flected, though there lies a reſiſtent Body 
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Juice which nouriſhes it: Beſides that, this 
Situation is more convenient for the Separa- 
tion and Supply of the nutritious Juice to 
the whole Body. 

1 hope I ſhall caſily obtain the Reader's 
Pardon, if upon this Occaſion ] ſhall enter 
upon a Conſideration of the Manner in 
waich glandular Secretion is performed, 
ſince the Explication thereof will help us 
to underſtaud hew not only this, but all 
the Humour which Nature extracts from 
the ſanguineous Mais are ſeparated. 

There is certainly a Diverſity in all Glands 
that ſeparate a different Liquor, yet are 
there ſeveral general Things in which they 
all agree, fo far as their Function is Secre- 
tion, without any Regard to the particular 
Liquors which they fecern. 

And here I muſt premiſe that natural 
Law of Motion, -viz. that all Motion in 
its own Nature or proper Tendency is direct 
trom 1ts Center, and that 1t never does, 
but from the Occurrence of another Body, 
either fixed or differently moving, decline 
to an Obliquity; and each Body that is 
moved circularly does endeavour to recede 
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„ 
dules are plac.d along the {mail Guts but in the Way of their direct Motion; but 11 ks 
on one Side.of the Canal, thoſe that ſerve there be any lateral or oblique Paſſages, they © 1 

for Accretion and Nutrition are planted on will continue their Motion that Way which ©? 1 
every Side of the Arteries, and ſupply the offers it ſelf faireſt for, and comes neareſt Figs 
nutritious juice to all the Fibres, and other to the Line of their direct Motion. ESE 1 


Parts which lie immediately round about 
or very uear to them. Now {uppoling that 
none of theſe Glandules are ſcated at the 


This being premiſed, the Particulars 
wherein the general Agreement between all 
Glands conſiſts, may be reduced to Fixe 


Extremities of the Arteries, this makes them 
conſiſtent with other Glandules in the ſame 
Artery; whence it is eaſie to conclude, how 
the fame Arterics which ſerve the Glandules 
that ſeparate the particular Humour of that 
Gland, ſerve allo ter the Supply of that 


4 
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Firſt, All Glands are provided with their 
Vaſa Adferentia, or ſuch Veſſels as convey 
to them that Mats from which the Particles, 
or that particular Humour which they ſepa- 
rate, is extracted. Thete Veſſels, in thoſe 
— Glands 
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Gländs which ſeparate any Humour from 


the Maſs of. the Blood are commonly Arte- 
ries, though it canbat be ſaid that they are 
always ſo: For in the. Liver the bileous 
Juice is conveyed in the Maſs of Blood to 
the Hepatick Glandules, by Veins, Liz. 
the Vena Portæ, and its Branches, which be- 
long to the Parenchyma (as the Ancients 
call d it) of that noble Viſcus. However, 
they are generally of the Arterial Kind, 
and ſuch are the Veſſels which carry the 
Blood and the nouriſhing Part to the nutri- 
tious Glandules; only in the Part I now 
mentioned, as the Vena Porte, performs the 
Function of an Artery to the Hepatick 
Glandules; ſo I am of Opinion, that it 
has alſo the ſame Sort of nutritious Glan- 
dules formed in the Sides of 1t, as the Ar- 
teries have. 8 = 

Secondly, To theſe. Veſſols, whether they 
be Veins or Arteries, belong {mall Glandules 


or Organs of Secretion, which. ſeem to be 


formed from the exterior Tunicle of the 
Vaſa Adferentia, expanded and modified in 


a a peculiar Manner: For this Reaſon it is, 


that the Vena Portæ has a Coat extraordinary 
immediately communicated to it from the 
Membrane which inveſts the Liver : And 
hence it 1s alſo evident why the Veins have 
fewer Coats than the Arteries, - becaule 
where the one terminates, and the other 
aries, there is one Coat taken off for the 
Formation of the Glandules, which for the 
moſt Part are placed at the Extremities of 


the Vaſa Adferentia; yet not ſo, but that. 


where it is more necefſary for the accom- 


pliching the Ends for winch the Juice is de- 


ſigned, they are placed allo on the Sides of 


thete Veſſels, as thole are that ſerve for Ac- 


cretion and Nutrition. 


They are always fo placed, as to be ex- 


poled to the Appulie of the Blood, that 


lea Shore they may have the Waves beat- 


w 
4 
* 


ing upon them without Inter miſſion; and 


bey ſtand fo, as to favour the Motion of 


lic Particles that are to be ſeparated by 
tin, and their Tendency in a right Line, 


II kaſt more than the Veſſels which the re- 
uous Maſs continues its Couric into, as: 
Is very apparent in thoſe Glands, in which 
Ji: Glandules are ſcated at the Extremity 
a che V ja Adferentia: For no {ſooner is 

be Blood carried to thoke Extremities, but 


is equivalent to them... 
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it is reflected; the Veſſels throueh which it 
18 afterwards to continue its Motion, run 
commobly directly contary to that Courſe 
which it held in the Veſſels which carry it 
to the Glandules; 1o that when the Blood 
is arrived io the Extremities of the Vaſa Ads 
Jerentia, the Motion of it after that, and its 
Progreſſion into the Veno!e Veſicls, which - 
carry it back to the Heart, do not aniwer 
to its natural Tendency: Whereas the Glan- 
dules are conveniently placed for. favouring 
the direct Motion of the Particles they are 
to ſeparate; and thereupon the Particles of 
the Liquor which they ſeparate, according 
to the Law of Motion, reſpecting its Ten- 
dency, preſs. upon them, in order to pro- 
ceed into them. And how this Aſſertion 
of the Poſition of the Glandules, in fuck. 
a Manner as to favour that Tendency, holds - 
true in the nutritious Glandules, I (halk + 
have Occaſion to ſhew hereafter. , 

Thirdly, Tlieſe Glandules have Pores ox 
{mall Paſſages, by which they. receive the 
Particles to be ſeparated by them; and in 
this all Glands do agree, that their Glan- 
dules have their Perforations on that Side. 
where the Blood beats upon them directly, 
and this Perforation is their tecretory Pore. 
Beſides which, they have another, whereby 
they diſcharge themſelves into Ducts, which 
meet in one common Receptacle ; Though 
there are alſo ſome Glandules that ſeem 
to empty themſelves by ther exoneratory 
Pore into the Maſs of the Biood. 

Fourthly,, At the Termination of. thoſe: 
glandular 'Pores by which the Pariicles of, 
the Liquor produced by cycry Gland are ic- 
parated , or on that Side wich lies next to 
the ſmall Cavity of the Slandulce, theie 
ſeem to be Valves, or ſuch a Foriietion 48. 


— 
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For though the Poſition of 


. ſuch, that the Particles {cparated by then! 


when they are forced aganitt them, and the 
Paflages are clear, and obtain their matures! 
Figure, cannot but, according to the before- 
mentioned Law of Nature, enter 1119 them; 
yet ſeeing that the particular Ducts Icading 
from the Glandules to the Receptacles, or 
any large Conyeyanges, proceed in divers 
Glands, plainly. copttary to che Courſe of- 
the Arteries, running along at leaſt for fone 


Way with the Veins, the Courſe of theſe 


Ducts 


* 
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Ducts is conſequently as contrary to the na- 


tural Tendency of the Particles which they 
convey, as that is of the Veins themſelves. 
Of this we have an Inſtance again in the 
Kidneys, where the Tubuli Urinarii, which 
convey the Urine to the Pelvis after its Se- 
paration by the Glandale Renales, take their 
Courſe, as contrary to that of the Arteries, 
and the Tendency of the Urinary Serum, 
whilſt it is cartied through the Arteries 
along with the other Particles of the ſan- 
guineous Mals, as the Veins do. 

Therefore ſo ſoon as the Particles that are 


ſeparated by the glandular Pores are once en- 
ter d into the Glandules, they cannot pro- 
ceed any farther in a direct Line, and agree- 
able to their Tendency, than if they were 


carried into the Veins ; ſo that the Tenden- 
cy of their Motion being altered by the Va- 


riation of the Courte of theſe Ducts, ſome 


of them might rigurgitate into the Artery, 


if there were not ſuch a Contrivance in 


the Secretory Pores, as both makes them ca- 
pable of giving Admittance to the Particles 
they are to ſeparate, and alſo prevents their 
Return. | 

Jam not inſenſible, that the continual 
Succeſſion and Impulſe of new Matter, is 
by ſome look d upon as a ſufficient Proviſion 
againſt the Regureitation of any of theſe 
Particles into the Blood by thoſe glandular 
Pores, without the Aſſiſtance of Valves, or 
any Thing like them. 

But Secretion being one of the grand Af- 
fairs of Nature, which is of vaſt Confe- 
quence, not only to our Health, but alſo to 
our Lives, ſhe has wilely taken Care for car- 
rying on that neceſſary Work, by imparting 
to that Part in which 1t 1s to be performed 
all the Advantages that could be in its 
Structure: And if we conſider that in the 
Veins and Lymphatick Veſſels, there is alſo 
2 continual Influx and Succeſſion of the 
Humcurs they convey, to propel. the Parti- 


cles that are moving in the Channels of 


thoſe Veſſels, yet we find that they are not 
deſtitute of their proper Valves, to prevent 
the Regurgitation or Reflux of the Blood 
and Lympha, and to promote their Circula- 
tion: Nay, even in the Heart, at thote Paſ- 
ſages into the Arteria Pulmonaris and the 


Jorta, where the Preſſure of the ſubſequent 
Blood upon that which flows immediately 


3 
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before it, is more violent than in any other 
Part of the Body. Nature has nevertheleiz 
not thought this Preſſure and propulſive 
Power and Succeſſion a ſufficient Reme 


alone againſt the Reflux of that which 13 


already thrown into the Veſſels, but to 
make this Progreſſion more infallible, has 
placed at the Paſſages out of theſe Ventri- 
cles thoſe ſtrong Valves call'd the Semily- 
nares. And ſince the Glands ferve for ſuch 
neceſſary Uſes, that have a leſs violent Ap- 
pulſe of the Blood, and Preſſure of the 
Particles that are ſeparated, they could not 
be deſtitute of this Advantage. 

Fifthly and laſtly, the Glands are provi- 
ded alſo with ſanguiferous Veſſels, deſigned 
for carrying off and conveying back to the 
Heart that Part of the Blood which had not 
the Liberty to enter into their Glandules. 

There is a double Impediment which ſtops 
the Progreſs of thoſe Parts of the Blood that 
return by theſe Veſſels into the Glandules, 
one whereof is neceſſary, the other contin- 

ent. 
: That which is neceſſary, lies againſt thoſe 
Particles which are not in their Figure a- 
dapted to the glandular Pores, or which, by 
Reaſon of their Magnitude, can't enter in- 
to them. That which is contingent, hinders 
the Ingreſs of many of thoſe Particles into 
the Glandules, tho' both in their Figure and 
Magnitude they are adapted to their Pores; 
and of the ſame Nature with thoſe that are 
ſeparated at the ſame Time by them. This 
muſt be attributed to the accidental Antici- 


pation of other Particles of the ſame Kind 


which occupy the Orifices or Pores of the 
Glandules 1n that very Inſtant when they are 
ready to enter : For confidering that the 
Blood is naturally in a rapid Motion, tis 
impoſſible but ſome Particles ſhould ſlip by 
the Glandules, whilſt others are in the Paſ- 
fages. And this is one Reaſon why the 
Blood, after ſo many Circulations, and the 
Secretions performed in thoſe Circulations, 


ſtill affords a Supply to all the Glands of 2 
thoſe Particles which they ſeparate, without 
a continued Succeſſion of Chyle. The other 


C - 


Reaſon is owing to the Comminution of 


the Particles, whoſe Magnitude, before they 
were farther ſubtilized or attenuated, did 
render them incapable of entring into the 
glandular Pores, 
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The Veſſels that carry off the reſiduous 
Blood in the Fiſcere and other Glands, after 
it has allotted them their Share in the Veins ; 
and theſe alſo perform the ſame Function to 
the nutritious Glandules, but not fo imme- 
diately, becauſe they being ſeated at the 
Sides of the Arteries, (and not at the Extre- 


mities) the Blood does not immediately, at- 


ter it has communicated ſome of the nutri- 
tious Particles to the Glandules, flow into 
the Veins, but continues its Courſe aftcr- 
wards in the Artery: ſo that it is the Artery 
that immediately does convey the Blood from 
thoſe Glands, unleſs any of them are ſeated 
at the Extremities of the Arteries in ſome 
Parts; as it is probable there are in the 
Nerves, in the muſcular Parts, and in the 
Subſtance of the Bones, where thoſe Ex- 
tremitics ſeem not taken up by other Glan- 
dules. But after all, the Blood, when it 
has paſſed by all the nuiritious Glandules 
in the Arteries, is received and carried off 
by the Veins. 


From what has been ſaid concerning the 


gencral Congruity of all Glands in their 
Structures and Veſſels, and the Law of Mo- 
tion, whereby all Bodies are directed in 
their natural Tendency, it will be no difficult 
Thing to conceive, how all the Humours 
of the teveral Glands are feparated. 

As for that Separation which is made by 
the Glandules of the Viſceræ, and wherever 
they have then Poſition at the Extremities 
of the Vaſa Adferentia, we mult conſider, 
that the Blood being hurried with a violent 
Motion to the Extremities of thole Veſſels 
which ſupply it to the Glands, all the Parts 
of it are tlicre endeavouring to continue 
their Courſe in a right Line, which makes 
them of Neceſſity to preſs upon the ſecretory 
Organs, which being placed there in the 
Way of their Motion, and in fuch a Man- 
ner as to favour their Tendency in a more 


ſtrait Line than the Veins, which run con- 


trary to It, they are comuwully importuned 
by their Preſſure to receive them; andall the 
Particles of the Blood, if they could have 
the Liberty of Proceeding in their Motion 
in that direct Line, would rather enter into 
the Pores of the Glandules than be reflected 
into the Veins. But notwithſtapding this 
Appulſe and Preſſure of all Sorts of Parti- 
cles in the Bloadl, againſt thets Glandules, 
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tis not poſſible they ſhould all of them con- 
tinue their Mogen into them, as long as 

the Glandules remain in their natural Tone, 
and their Pores retain their proper Figure; 
but only ſuch as have a Figure adapted to 
the ſecretory Pores, and are of ſuch a Mag- 
nitude as makes them capable of entring in- 
to them, can be admitted ; and theſe are the 


Particles of which the Humour that is na- 


turally ſeparated by every Particular Gland 
does conſiſt; whilſt others that are different- 
ly figured, and ſome of thoſe that are adapt- 
ed to the glandular Pores, being hindred by 
more forward Particles of the ſame Kind, 
are hurried into the Veins. +0 

Tt will perhaps be objected, that there are 
Particles of a different Figure ſeparated by 
every Gland : Thus thro' the glandular 
Pores in the Kidneys do paſs both aqueous 
and ſaline ; and thro' thole of the Liver, be- 
ſides faline and aqueous Particles, ſome 
which are ſulphurcous; and fo in others. 
And ſince it muſt be granted, that the Par- 
ticles of all theſe Principles are of a diffe- 
rent, Figure, How can the Adaptation of 
their Figure to that of the Pores, be made 
the Reaton why every Gland does ſeparate 
ſuch and ſuch a Humour, ſince it is impoſ- 
{ble that the Figure of more than one ſhould 
correipond to it; and upon this Account 
Recourſe mult be had to ſomething of a Fer- 
ment to precipitate it, and to give it its pe- 
culiar Name? But to this it may be an- 
{wered, That according to our Suppoſſtion, 
the Pores ot the Glandules are not agreeable - 
in their Figure to the Particles of any one 
pure Principle, ſince there is no ſuch Thing 
to be found ; but the Particles adapted for 
Separation thro' the Pores of any particular 
Glandules, are a Compoſition of two or 
more of thoſe Principles, and from the Man- 
ner of their Union and Proportion in a Par- 
ticle, docs ariſe the Form which adapts it 
to the Fizure of the Pore which 1t 1s to 
enter. . 

But 'tis Time we ſhould come to the nu— 
tritious Glandules, theſe being the molt pro- 
per Subject of our prelent Enquiry. Ac- 
cording to our Suppoſition, theſe are in their 
Poſition differert from all otliers that ſepa- 
rate aby Humour from the fangulneous 
Mafs ; for whereas others are {cated at the 
Extremitics of the Veſſels winch convey the 
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Blood to them, theſe are placed on the Sides 
-of thoſe Veſſels. PT, E 
I furcher obſerved, that there is ſomething 
like their Poſition in the lacteal Glands of 
the ſmaller Interilices, where all the Pulp of 
our-digefied Feed, eſpecially in = Fejuntn 
and the Zeox, paſſes ſucceſſively from one 
Gland to another, and yields the ſame Sort 
of Juice to ſeveral Glandules in the lame 
Canal: and ſo we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the Blood furniſhes the nutritious Juice 
to ſeveral glandular Pores in every ling!e 
Twig of an;Artery. 

But notwithſtanding this Difference be- 
twixt the nutritious Glandules and almoſt 
all the others in their Poſition, yet is it not 
irregular; for if it be confidered how ready 
they are at Hand in this Poſition, to receive 
thote Particles which they are to leparate, as 
alſo for the Continuation ct their direct 
Motion, 1 don't ſee that if their Ule 
would have admitted of it, and they had 
been diſpoſed in the Manner and Order of 
the Glandules of the Viſcera, they would 
have been placed more conveniently for 
the Pertormance of their Function of Secre- 
tion than now they are, Neither does their 
Poſition imply a Contradiction to what has 
Þ:en ſaid before, concerning the Situation 
-of the Glandules, to favour the Tendency 


and the direct Motion of the Particles which 


they ſeparate (at leaſt more than the Veins) : 
So far from this, that it is demonſtrab! 
they are more advantageoully placed, and 
ſo ſeated, as to give the Particles which they 
are to entertain Liberty to move in a more 
ſtraft Line than thole which are placed 
at the Extremities of the Vaſa Adferentia 
do; for the Motion into them is from ſome 
Fart of the arterial Channel, tho we tup- 
pole it to be a ſingle {trait Twin, more di- 
ic them to the Extremity of that Artery, 
This will be more apparent to us, if we 
conſider how the Arteries, as they proceed, 
crow Teſs and lets; fo that ifa ſtrait Line were 
to be drawn from ſome Part of the arterial 
Channel where it is wide, to begin at a 
little Diſtance from one Side of it, and to 
run that Way which the Artery tends, it 
would, after it was carried a little Way, run 
thro the Coats, on that Side of the Artery 
which it is next to; 1othat whatever moves 
ſtrait for ward, near the Side of the Artery 
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comes to that Part where the Artery is leſs, 


where it is more large, muſt needs, when it 


ſtrike upon and preſs againſt that Part of it. 
And if it meets there with a free and con- 
venient Paſſage, it does more naturally con- 
tinue its Courſe into that Pore, than paſs on 
further in the Artery, where it is check d in 
its direct Road or Courſe, and obliged to 
an oblique Motion. As ſuppole, Fig. II. 


Tab. I. a, a, a, to be an Artery gradually 


contracted, as it prozecds towards b, and 


the Particles of the Blood to be mov ing in it 


from the contrary Extremity, when any of 
theſe Particles go on in the Artery as far as 
d, d, the Line ot their direct Motion does not 
run towards h, but on in the Lines e, e, to- 
wards f, ſo that they will endeavour to pro- 
ceed in thoſe Lines, and they will of Neceſ- 
ſity make a Preſſure upon the Sides of the 
Artery at d, d. 

Beſides, that the Blood does thus ſtrike a- 
gainſt the Sides of the Arteries with a Force 
ſufficient to carry any Particles of it thro' and 
beyond the Coats of thole Veſſels, if there 
be a Paſſage agreeable to the Figure and 
Magnitude of any of them, 18 manifeſt in 
the Pulſe and the violent Eruption of Blood 
when an Artery is prick'd. 

The Particles therefore deſigned for Nou— 
riihment being carried by the Motion im- 
prefizd upon them, and by their natural 
Terdency with the other Parts of the Blood, 
againſt the Sides of the Arteries, and preſ- 
ſing upon them, and finding Pores pecu- 
liarly fitted for their Paſſage, and the Con- 
tinwation of their Motion in a ſtrait Line, 
enter into them, leaving the reſt of the ſan- 
guincous Maſs to continue its Courſe in the 
Arteries, and out of that into the Veins, 
Having entered the nutritious Glandulce, 
they are preſſed forward by every Syſtole of 
the Artery, as the Contraction or Subſidence 
of it renders the glandular Cavities placed 
on the Sides of it more narrow, and perhaps 
by a Power of Contraction which may be 
in the Glandules themſelves. They are alfo 
putſh'd on by Particles of the ſame Nature, 
which come behind them in every Diaſtole 
of the ſame Veſſel, till they are driven into 
the Interſtices of the Fibres of the bony 
Strings, and into every other Part where the 
Spirits move, where it is evident that they 
will be in the Way of the moving Spirits, 

em- 
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employed in the Office of Accretion of young 
Animals. 


From tlie Manner in which, by the nu- 
tritious Glands, the nutritious Juice is com- 


municated to all the Parts, as I have ex- 


plained it, 1 might give ſome probable Ac- 
count how the Anaſarca is produced; but 


having already tranſgreſſed my Bounds, I 


muſt reſerve that to another Opportunity. 


For the better Underſtanding how the 


nutritious Particles, after their Separation by 


theſe Glandules, are thrown into the Way 


of the Spirits Motion, I ſhall lay down the 


following Propoſitions : 


Firſt, the Spirits have not, only a dircct 
Motion, a Termino ad Terminum, but alto a 


circular or rotary Motion, turning round 


their own Center. For we can't think other- 


wite than that they move by Way of Kc. 
tion in the Time of their direct Motion, 


ſince we find in the Projection of a Stone out 
of our Hands, or out of a Sling, that it 
turns round in its Motion forwards. Tis 
well known that Fire, and the Rays of the 
Sun, approach very much to the Nature of 
Spirits; and the Scintillule ſtruck off from a 
Flint, plainly move round their own Cen- 
ters: And ſome other Effects of Fire, as well 
as the Rays of the Sun, diſcover more than 
one direct Motion in their Particles. For 
how ſhould they melt the hardeſt Metals 
without ſuch a violent Rotation of the fiery 
Particles that diſtract the Particles of the Bo- 
dy that is melted ? 

But without inſiſting any further upon 
the twofold Motion in fiery Particles, which 
s fo agreeable to the Notion which all the 
Modern Philoſophers have of the Nature of 
Fire, we will procced to the 2d Propoſition. 

That the Spirits will endeavour to remove 
in their Motion whatever lies in their Way. 
For whenever a Body is put into Motion, it 
has a natural Conatus to perſiſt in it, and 
conſequently will force every Thing that lies 
18 an Obſtacle before it, in Proportion to its 
Motion, endcavouring either to drive it for- 
ward, and to make it concur with its own 
frat Tendency, when the Impreſſion is di- 


rect, or to calt it off to one Side of that 


Line which it moves; which is done when 
the Impreſſion is more lateral, or ihe mo- 


tion which determines them thither. 


by a rotary Motion. 

Thirdly, the Spirits, by the Power of 
their rotary Motion, will carry the nutri- 
tious Particles to one Side of that Line in 
which they move, if tl ere are either actual- 
ly Spaces to entertain them, or any can be 
made by the Force and Power of that Mo- 
I ſay, 
the Spirits will rather carry them laterally, 
than give them a direct Tendency, becauſe 
the nutritious Juice being liquid and gelati- 
nous, the Parts of it are not fo fit to main- 
tain a direct Motion, but apt to adhere, ſo 
that when the Spirits impinge againſt them, 


and the nutritious Particles adhere to the 
Spirits, they will certainly move by Way 


of Rotation with that Part which they flick 
to. Now the Intcritices of the nerveous 
Fibres, and of the Strings of other Parts, 
being filled up with Spirits, it is evident, 
that when the nutritious Parts are by the 
rotary Motion of the Spirits carried to any 
Side of theſe Inter ſlices, betwixt which and 
the Spirits there is no Vacuity, they will 
have ſome Stop; ſo that they adhere there, 
8 not able to proceed any further in that 
Circle in which they are moving. 

Suppoſe a Bow! running upon the Ground, 
and the molt forward Part, as it is in Mo- 
tion, meets with and ſtrikes upon any viſ- 
cous Matter, the Matter that adheres to it 
will turn with it, and fo that and the Part 
it ſticks to will be both brought 
Ground at the fame Time, in their Circula— 
tion; and the Bow running cloſe to the 
Ground, tho' it has nothing to confine it, 
and neceſſary to keep it down on the other 
Side, does not carry all the Matter quite 
round, but preſling it againſt the Earth, 
leaves ſome Part of it ſticking behivd, xhilſt 
the Bowl continues its Motion. And fup- 
poſing it be a Body that is not vifcous, but 
at the ſame Time not ſo folid as to be rever— 
berated by it as a Piece of Wooll, Cloth, &c. 
we find it does not fo much receive a direct 
Motion from that of the Bowl, which is ſo, 
as a lateral ore from its Rotation; for the 
Bowl in turning will drive any ſuch Thing 
towards the Ground which is to one Side of 
its direct Motion; for when the Power of 
a rotatory Motion in one Bedy acts upon 
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ving Body acts upon that which is moved 
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another that is truly folid, the natural Ten- 
dency of that Which receives the Impreſſion 
is not directly forward from that Part of 


the Body from which it received it, but la- 
tcral, : 
Fourthly, whilſt the Animal is young. 


and nee, the Tone of the Parts is more 
lax, and the Fibres are more tenſible; N 
that, in any intermediate Part between the: 
Extremities, they a are apt to yield to a Pref. 
lure, and receding late crally wh 1. the Parts 
are not yet united, they ale capable of being 
removed, and tet at fome Diltance from one 
another, by the Penetration. at a new Mat- 
ter detwixt them. Thus the bon; Parts, 


whilſt they ate yet cartilaginous, aze fo dit-, 
poſed, as that the Partic! es ot one Series can 


be moved latcrally from them of another; 


and thoſe of the {ame Scrics are in a State 0 


recede from one another at their Extremi— 
ties, 

Fifthly, the fame Pow: r of the Spirits 
Rotation that carrics the nutritious Matter 
ta the Sides of the Fibrils of the Strings of 
the Bones, or any other Part, will be crowd- 
itig this Matter againſt them, ob! lige their 
Particles to recede laterally, aud by driving 
it into the Interſtices, between the Extremi- 
ties of the Particles, ſet their Extremitiés 
at a greater Diſtance from one another. 

Let us now fee how, according to theſe 
Propoſitions, we may give a pert cular Ho 
ſummary Account of the Manner how Ac- 
cretion 1s performed. 

The nutriticus Particles therefore bein 
ſeparated from the ſanguinecus Mats 
their proper G! andules, aud catried imo 
the Interitices of the Fibrous Threads, and 
of the Strings of the Bor co, Come 
Power and luflucnce of the Motion of the 
Spirits. For were there not iuch an active 
Principle to give Motion to the nutritious 
Particles, 
which ! cy Bo bu. tree from Obſtructions, 
which a Matter of ſo viicous and gelatingus 
1 Nature Wald be apt een oh CY 
would joon clog the Inter tices, and inter- 
eept the tice 
which is rcquiſite "for the Increate of that 
Part WICH | ics beyond! the Oöltrüction, and 
requires a _Supply Oi the nutritious juice 
from mat Glandule whoſe ſecreted Juice did 
fkk produce the Ovliruction, 


Ng 
CY 


under th po 


10 preſerve the Intcrftices into 


Faſhg: ot the Nouriſhment 
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There feems to be two Ways by which 
the Spirits diſpoſe of theſe Particles, as they 
have a twofold Motion to prevent the * 
terruption of their Flux, and the Alteration 
of their Tendency. One is performed by 
the Communication of a direct Motion to 
the Particles that are 1n their Way, and that 
to ſuch a Degree, as to make them move 
with an equal Velocity, which muſt of Ne- 
ceffity be done by that which in it felf has a 
dire 4 et Tendency. Or elſe it is done by work. 
ing them latergkly, and winding them to 
one Side of thar Line in which t ey move; 
and this is performed by their Rotation. 
W OY the Fibrils and bony Strings are ca- 
pable of receding and giving Way to the 
Preſſure of the nutritious Juice, rhe Spirits 
muſt neceſſirily act upon it by their Rota- 
tion, as it 18 gelatinous, and of an adhering 
Quality ; ſo that they mult carry 1t 10 the 
Sides of the Interitices 11 winch they wore, 
and drive it upon the minute Fibres be- 
tween which thofe Interftices are formed. 
But ſuppoſing the Spirits could at this Time 
act upon it by their direct as well as their 
rotary Motion, tins would not divert or 
keep off the nutritious quice from the Fi- 
__ winch lie on one Side the Line of 
their direct Motion. For although a Body 
in a ftratt Line will transfer a direct 


moving 
Motion allo upon another that hes in the 
Way oi its Tendency, neverthelefs the In- 


cidence of one may be ſuch as to impinge a- 
minſt the other in tuch a Manner, as to com- 
municate a lateral Motion to it by that which 
Im it {elf is di 1700 

Put it muſt further be conſidered, that 
there muſt be Room to lodge this nutritious 
Matter in, without w hich the Spirits could 
not carry and fix it on one Side of the Line 
of their direct Motion. For if the nutri- 
tious Ji, always under the Preſſure of 
th: er direct Motion, it muſt be forced a long 
in the Interfaces 1 11 which they move, with- 
out ever being able to fix upon their Sides 
Unite. As tor the Vacuity therefore 
wh ich is neceffary to this End, tho' there is 
no Space actually von befere the 11 uriticus 
Juice is driven upon the Fibrous Threads, 
and bony Strings, becanie the ſmall Chan- 


and 


nels n W hich the © Spirits ale noy ing are 7 
yet it is obtained both 
as in all other Parts 


led up by themſelvcs, 
in the Bones and Fibrcs, 


by that Force with which the nutritious 
Particles are driven upon them. 

For whil{t the Animal is young, the 
Bones are foft, the Fibrous Parts are ve- 
ry tender, and the Particles of which they 
conſiſt not fo firmly united as they are after- 
ward. Hence it is that the nutritious Mat- 
ter forced againſt them by the Rotation of 
the Spirits, docs extrude them laterally, and 
taking Poſſeſſion of that Space which is 
made by its Preſfure, does adhere to the Sides 
ot them, and conſequently makes an Ad- 
dition to their Craſſitude. That Part of the 
nutritious Matter which is carried by the 
tame Rotation of the Spirits to thoſe In- 
terſtices that are between the Extremities of 
the Particles of which the Parts conſiſt, be- 
ing driven in hke a Wedge, makes them 
give Way inſenſibly, and ſets the Extremity 
of one Particle at a greater Diſtance from 
another, (yet ſo as to preſerve the Continui— 
ty of the Part) to that the Line which they 
lie in will be extended, and every Series of 
them elongatcd, where the nutritious Mat- 
ter fixing, and becoming a Subltance of the 
lime Nature as the Part is of unto which it 
is united, adds to the Length of it. 

Thus the Spirits, ſo long as the Bones and 
other Parts are capable of making Roo to 
entertain the nutriticus Parts out of the 
Way of their direct Motion, will force chem 
upon the Sides of the bony and fibrous 
Strings, and by that Preflure will oblige 
them to gixe Way where the nutritious Juice 
not only ts Liberty to adhere to them, but 
by the Spirits continua! Rotation 1s kept 
centiguous to the Parts until it is more firm- 
y umted, and as the nutritious Particles 
that are once fixed there are crowded ntarer 
t© one another by thoſe which are {upplicd 
afterwards, and forced cloter together by 
the Rotation of the Spirits, the Matter con- 
tracts a Sohdny, and at laſt aſſumes alt 


zether the Nature of that which it nou- 


A 

This being the Way by which Nature 
performs the Separation, Dilpenfſation, and 
Unition of the nutritious Parts to thoſe of 
the Body, I will finith that Part oft this 
Difcourfe which concerns Accretion; but 
can't forbear upon this Occaſion to obſerve, 
how reaſonible it is to think, that the hecti- 
cal Heats which attend Coniumpiions pro— 
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eced from the Want of this gelatinous and 


viſcous nutritious Juice, ta retund and 
check the Violence and Quickneſs of the 
Spirits, and confequently to ' temper their 
R 1 73 75 


The Second Thing that falls under our 


Conſideration is, Which is the Reaton of 
the Limits of an Animals Growth, and 
what it is that puts a Step to it when the 
Animal is arrived to the ordinary Magni 

tude of the Species. : 

This mult be attributed either to a Defect 
of the nutritious” Juice, and to the Altera- 
tion of the Nature of the Ferments which 
terve for Concoction and Chylification, and 
the Craſis of the Blood, at that Time when 
Accreiton ceaſes; ſo that the one does not 


produce, and the other contains fueh nu- 


tritious Particles as are qualified for the Se- 
paration by the nutritious Glandules. 
Or elſe thele Particles, though they are 


ſtilk ſupplied, and after their Separation car- 


ried iito the Interftices of the fibrous and 
bony Strings, or any other Part, they are 
not at Liberty to fix, and are not joined to 


the Part which they are fit to gire an In- 


creafe to. 

The Firſt cannot be the Reaſon; for tho 
the Blood may undergo ſome Alteratton in 
Time, fo it may loſe much of its Firſt 
Sweetnefs and balſfamick Quality, and be- 
come ſharper with Age; and though we 
find it fo altered after ſome Time, as to 
ſupply a Liquor which was not ſeparated 
before, to wit, thre Semen*in Men, and that 
from thence we might conclude, that an Al- 
teratton on the other Hand renders it unca- 
pable of aftording ſuch a nutritious Juice 
as it bad yielded before; I fay, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe ſpecious Allegations, we 
cannot rationally ſuppoſe ſuch an Alteration 
and Defect to be that which puts a Stop to 
the Growth of an Animal : I mean in a 
State of Health: For it is evident, that there 
js a nutritious Juice, which is fit to give an 
Increaſe to the Parts after the Animal ceafes 
to grow, becauſe there is not only a Repa- 
ration of the fleſhy Parts, but cven of the 
Boncs allo, when either of them have loft 
Part of their Subſtance. Diemer brocch tells 
us of an adult Perſon who had a Piece of 
the Tibia ſawed off, whote Leg being after- 
ward extended to its former Length, and 

after 
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*fter it was ſet, kept quiet and ſtreight in a 
wooden Cradle, by a Callus, (which can- 


not be ſuppoſed to be any. Thing elſe than 
the nutritious Juice of the Bones) ſhooting 


out from the Extremities of both thele 


Pieces where the Bone was fractured, the 
Loſs of that Piece which had been taken 


off was repaired, and the broken Pieces 
again united, The ſame Thing is more fre- 
Quently obitcryed in the Trepanations. ot the 
„ VVV 
The true Reaſon therefore of this Limi— 
tation 1 take to be, becauſe the nutritive 
Particles, when (after their Separation by 
the Glandulcs) they are carried into the In- 
terſtices of the fibrous Threads of the bony 
Stivgs, and the other Parts, are not fuffered 
to fix and unite to the Parts winch, they 
were not wont to nouriſh; the Reaſon of 
wv hich is, that the Fibres are fo tenſe, their 
proper Parts fo contiguous, and the Extre- 
mities of the bony Particles fo hrmly um- 
ted, that they can no longer make Room 
to entertain them, where they may be out 
of the Way of the Spirits direct Motion; 
for the nutritious Parts, when iorced againſt 
the Fibres and the Strings of the Bones by 
ihe Rotation of the Spirits, have a ſufficient 
Force to make them give Way whultt they 
are laxe and tendcr, and iheir Particles not 
univerially united, and confequently may 
thrutt themſelves into and fix in the Vacut- 
ties, where they arc out of the Way of the 
direct Motion of the Spirits; yet when 
theſe Strings or the Fibrils are become o 
freight, and their Particles to firmly united, 
that they can no longer recede and give 
War to the Preſſure of the rotatory Motion 
of the Spirits, or to the nutritious Particles 
actuatcd by them, ſo that now they are de- 

rived of all Opportunities of fixing in any 
1 or Place, by which Convenience 


the Spirits may have the Benefit of their ro- 


tatory Motion to carry the nutritive Parti- 
cles to one Side of that Line in which they 
move the nutritious juice, though it con- 
tinues to be aſterwards ſupplicd, cannot 
have the Liberty to fix and une as it did 
before; for full the Spirits endeavour to re- 
move them, that they may neither {top their 
Motion, nor alter their Tendency, and 75 
they begin to act upon and to agitate them 
with ther duet Motion, which, inſtead of 
I 


Anatonitca, © 


forcing them to and fixing them upon the. 
Fibres and Strings of the folid Parts, will 
carry them along in the Iuterſtices in which 
they move, to the Extreqities of thoſe In + 
terſtices, to the Habit of the Body, and to 
ſeveral Glands, by ſome of, Which they are 
excerned and continually fpent : For cho 
the Incidence of one Body moving in a 


ſtreight Line upon another, may be ſuch 


as to communicate a lateral Motjen to it. 
yet where for want of Space the Body can- 
not move laterally or obliquely, it mutt of 
Neceſſity remain under the Preſſure of that 
Body that moves it, which will force it 
along in that Paſlige wherein they are bot 
Moving. x | 

So the Spirits, though they have a rota- 
tory Motion, nevertheleſs as they fill the 
{mall Vacuities in the fibrous Parts and the 
Tubuli, through which they move in the 
Bones, (eſpecially when the Blood is belt 


capable of ſupplying a Nouriſhment) they 


can no longer fix any Part of the nutritious 
Juice upon the Sides of the Interſtices in 
which they move, or ſuffer it to remain 
quietly and fix there, then the Parts will 
give Way, and allow ſo much Room as is 
capable of receiving the nutritious Matter to 
one Side of the Line of their direct Mo- 
ton. - a 

As for Inſtance : Suppoſing a Ball exactly 
fitted to the Cavity of a Tube, to be mo- 
ving from one End of 1t towards the other, 
and that it likewiſe turns round its own 
Axis, and ſuppoſing any viſcous Matter to 
lie in the Way of its direct Motion, ſo that 
the one hits againſt the other, and the viſ- 
cous Body ſticks to the other which is in 
Motion, the rotatory Motion of the Ball will 
carry it to the Side of the Tube, but it can- 
not fix it there ſo as to leave it behind, and 
proceed without it, becauſe no Rotation can 
carry the Matter beyond the Extenſion, and 
from under the Power of the direct Preſ- 
ſure of the Ball, ſo that it muſt of Neceſ- 
ſity drive it on by its direct Motion to that 

End of the Tube towards which it tends. 
This Motion of the Limitation of Accre- 
tion, may not only ſatisfy. us in Relation 
to that Diverſity that is in the Size of Ani- 
mal of a different Kind, and the Time allot- 
ted ior their Growth, but alſo concerning 
the different Degrees of Magnitude in 15 
lud! 
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Individuals of the ſame Species: The Rea- 
ſon of it is; becauſe the Fibres are ſooner 
tenſe; and their. proper Particles more con- 
tiguous to one another; for the Particles 
which conſtitute the bony Strings are ſooner 
united at their Extremities in ſome than in 
others, after which, be it earlier or later, 
the Spirits act upon the nutritious Particles 
by their direct Motion, and ſo the Growth 
of the Animal ceaſes of Courfe. But as for 
the different Magnitude of ſome Indivi- 
duals, this depends on a more copious Sup- 
ply of the nutritious Matter, and a greater 
Plenty and Activity of the Spirits. Netther 
do I queſtion but the Bones may contribute 
{omething in their Encreaſe to the Elonea- 
tion of the fibrous Threads, becauſe their 
Growth may tnicn{ibly ſtretch the Fibres 
which are annexed to them. | 

As for the Defect of Accretion in Chil- 
dren, or Perſons not adult, it ſeems to be 
from the Want of a nutritious Juice, as 
well as a Deficiency both in the Quantity 
and Vigour of the Spirits; and as this De- 
feet is molt commonly the Conſcquence of 
diſtemper'd Bodies, their Appetite is lan— 
guid, their Diet ſparing, and the Agitation 
of their Spirits too weak to attenuate the 
nutritious Parts. Hence 1t 18, that the Fer- 
ments which ſerve tor Concoction and Chy- 
Iification either do not extract or do not 
form ſuch Particles as are adapted to the 
Fores of the nutritious Glandules, 

The next Thing to be confidered is Nu- 
trition, which in my Opinion is rather a 
dupply of the fluid Parts, and of a Plent- 
ade in all the Pipes and Veſſels of the Bo- 
dy, or juch an unintermittent Reparation 
of Spirits, of the nutritious Particles, and 
„all the Humours, in the Veſſels, Nerves, 
and Fibres, as kceps tlicir Tnterſtices and Ca- 
rities repleniſh'd, and the Parts themſelves 
in a due Temperament; I fay, it is rather 
te, than the Appoliticn of any new Mat- 
ter to the {olid Parts; for it is undeniable, 
but that ſome Particles, which are united 
bo and made a Portion of a Fibre, or any 
ther ſolid Part, may be ſeparated, upon 
which there will follow a Vacuity for en— 
tertaining ſome freſh Matter; and wherever 
tis happens, fo long as there are Spirits, 
ey will by their Rotation immediately 


- 


Wye ſome new muiritious Particles into 
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thoſe vacant Spaccs, to ſupply the Defect of 


thoſe that were removed. 

Thus we may obſerve, when the fibrous 
Parts are eroded by Exulcerations, and the 
Interftices in which the Spirits move, and 
to which the nutritious Particles are fup- 
plied, are opened, ſo that the Spirits can by 


their Rotation carry them to one Side of 
their direct Motion, we find ſuch a Supply 


ot .Nourjthment as repairs the Loſs, by the 


Production of- new Fleſh. Or in Caſe of 


Fractures of the Bones, where it is next to 
an Impoſſibility to bring the Two Pieces fo 
exactly cloſe together, as to leave no preter- 
natural Interſtices, or ſuch finall Vacuitics 
as will be lateral to thoſe Interſtices in 


which the Spirits mave, and the nutritious: 
Juice flows, and ſuited for the entertaining 


that Part of the nutritious Juice which the 
Arteries and the nutritious Glands ſupply, 
and which the Rotation of the Spirits will 
determine to thote vacant Spaces, where be- 
ing lodged beyond the Reach of the diregt 
Motion of the Spirits, it fixes there, and be- 
ing united to the Part, produces what we 
call a Callus. 

But from hence no Inference can be made, 
that the Subſtance of the ſolid Parts ſhould 
be always in ſuch a Flux, as ordinarily to 
give Way for the Appoſition of new Nou- 
ri{hifent, or that which appears in the ſo- 
lid Parts in an Atropii is owing to the Lots 
of their proper Subſtance, but mutt rather 
be attributed to a Subſidence of the Veſſels, 


the Dryneis of the Fibres, or the Exinan- 


tion of their Interſtices, and the Emptinets 
of other hollowiſh and containing Parts; 
all which, for Want of a due Diſtemion 


rare contracted, fo that the Sides of tlie Vet- 


ſels, and the Filaments betwixt which the 
Interſtices are formed, which before, by a 


Plenitude of volatile and fluid Matter, were 


kept diſtended, approach nearer to one ano- 
ther, or fall quite together, Io that the Part 
unto which thoſe Veſſels and Interſtices be- 
long, muſt loſe ſo much of its Craſſitude, 


as was owing before to their Plenitude and 


Diſtention. 

To put this Subſidence of the fleſhy Parts, 
and their Decay in their Latitude even to 
a Mara ſin us, in a clearer Light, let us con- 
ſider with the ingenious Dr. Tyſon, how 
the whole Body is vaſcular, concerning the 


Truth 


ew „ 
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diſcorerable by our Senles ? 


Truth whereof, beſides the Authority of ſo 
curious an Amtomiſt, we may ſoon be con- 


vinced by our own Obſervation ; tor 1f we 


enter upon a ſtrict Examination of the Viſ- 
cera, not excepting even thoſe which ſeem 


, molt compact and free from Pores, that winch 


was formerly taken to be only for a Pren- 
chm, or Maſs of congealed Matter, ap- 
pears to be nothing but Veſlels for the Mo- 
tion and Conveyance, and Veſicles or carous 
Glandules Tor the Separation, with proper 
Cavities in ſome for the Reception of ſome 
fluid Matter, which the ſagacious Malpighi 


has ſſufficiently convinced us of. And 
. wherever the Defects of our Senſes may be 
.. ſupplied by Reaſon, we may conclude that 

the Structure of the Parts is vatcular : For 


what 1s more certain than that the Arteries 
are continued where their Channels are not 
Who doubts 
but that the Nerves have their Canaliculi? 
They that maintain the Motion of the Spi- 
mis, or the nervous ſince through them, 
do implicitely canfeis it. And if they have 
their finall Pipes whit they are Nerves, 
What Reaſon is there to imagine that their 
CAnaliculi ceaſe when their Eibres are expan- 


died in a Muicle, ſeeing the Fbres themſelves 


are cominued: 

Suppoſing then the whole Body to be 
vaſcular, we need have Recourie to nothing 
elſe but a Subſidence of the Veſſels to ex- 
plain the immediate Caute of that Imminu— 
tion of the fibrous Parts, which is obſerved 
in an Atrophy; for the Veins and Arterics 
not having their due Diſtention, the ner- 
vous and fibrous Channels wanting their 
full Repletion, the veſicular, Parts, tuch as 
the Fat is contained in, being empty and 


contracted, this mutt needs produce a re- 


markable Alteration in ſome D menſions ot 
the Part which they conſtitute. 

We are ſenſible that the Nature of the 
Humours and Spirits is uch, that they may 
eaſily be excerned by Evaporation, or ſome 
other Ways out of the Body; witnets, 
among other Things, what is loſt by Sweats, 
and in Ulcers, where the Fibrilli are eroded, 
and the Pipes in which the Spirits move, 
and to which the nutritious ſuice is furni- 
fhed by the nutriticus Glaudules, are laid 
open, fo that both may extravaiate, Are 


not we ſenſible of a great Expence of the 
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dence will detract ſo much from any Di- 
menſton, as the Matter winch before diſten- 


nutritious Parts, and conſequently What 
a notorious Defect there is in Nutrition, in 
caſe theſe Exulcerations prove to be large 
which often introduces an #rophy, not on- 
ly of that particular Part where the Ulcer 
is, but ſometimes alſo of the whole Body 
Beſides, the Nature of the Fat and oleagi- 
nous Parts, which make a conſiderable Ad- 


dition to the Extenſion of the Parts to which 


they are ſupplied, is ſuch, as not only to be 
inclined to be made fluid, but they are actu- 
ally liquid, whil{t the natural Heat of the 
Body remains, and conſequently are eaſily 
{eparable from one another, as alſo from the 
Parts they are contiguous to, and therefore 
excerntble out of the Body. nlels there 
be a cominual Supply to repair the Lols of 
that which is evacuated, and did before fil! 
their mall Bags, theſe Veficale will contract 
theinſelves, and fubſide, and their Subſi- 


ded them added to It, 
The Subſtance of the folid Parts being 
ſuch, as not to admit of an Exhalation by 


any Heat of the Body, if they ſuffer an Im- 
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minution in their proper Subſtance, it muſt 


be by Way of Eroſion, and by the Effects of 


ſuch a corroſive Matter as will diſſolre 


them, and cut off the Particles; but the 
Contequence of this would be Ulcers in al! 
thoſe Parts which are thus miniſhed, and 
{uch a Corroſive could not ſo affect the Fi- 
bres without an intolerable Pain, which! 
in a Conſumption would be univerial, B 
whereas notuch Symptom is obſerved in this 


— 


Diſtemper. 


tion is not in the {olid Parts: Tins is from 
what may eaſily be obſerved in the Bones 
even in the deepeſt Conſumptions, which, 
whilit the other Parts are tabid, do not lotes 


any Thing of their Magnitude ; But weren 
there a corroſive Humour, that. eats aways, 


the vcry Subſtance of the Fleth in an Atre- 
phy, it would prey more varacioully upon 
the Bones; for a Corroſive, as Aer, 
will tooner perfectly diflolve a Piece ot 4 


Bone, than the ſame Weight of ihe mutcus 


lar Fibres : The Reaſon of this ie, that th 


. 4 . . — . 3 
Strings of the Bones are more rigid; 10 taak 


thouzh the Bones lote alſo Part, if not all 
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Unto this may be added ano- 
ther Argument, which ſeems to, prove be- 
vond al! Contradiction, That this Minu- 


r acc. 
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their nutritious Juice, and their Spitits in a 


Conſumption, yet they keep their former 
Poſture, for det uncapable of /a, Subſ1- 


dence, they are not attended with the fame 
Symptoms of an evident Imminution. 
Ihe Loſs of what is continually expen- 
ded being in the ſpirituous, humerous, and 
fluid Parts, and Nutrition being nothing 
elſe but a Reparation of Loſs ſuſtained + 
thoſe Parts, it follows, that there is no ſu: 
Thing commonly as the Filling up of 
Breaches in the ſolid or containing Parts, 
but only a Supply of ſuch Matter as con- 
tinues in a Flux, which keeping them d1- 
ended, maintains the natural Circumfe- 
rence in every Part. 29:6 ; 
But before I conclude this Head, I muſt 
be mindful of my Promiſe, viz. to anſwer 
that Objection levell'd againſt the Deriva- 


tion of the nutritious Juice from the Blood, 


to prove that they are ſupplied from the 
Nerves, which is taken from the Obſerva- 
tion of Arrophies in Palfies. The whole 
Force of this Objection is founded upon 


that erroneous Notion of Nutrition, to wit, 


that the Subſtance of the ſolid Parts is in 
ſoine Meaſure daily loſt, and that nutriticus 
Juice is united to the Parts during a Man's 
whole Life, as it is in Time of Accretion: 
But this Objection is ſoon anſwered by our 
Hypotheſis, viz. That Nutrition is only a 
Fulneſs of the Veſſels which contain the ſe- 
veral Humours and oleaginous Parts, and 
that of the Cavities of the Fibres; for ſo 
an Atrophy will be only a Subſidence of all 
or ſome of theſe. The Subſidence, 1f it 


were only of the Nerves and muſcular Fi- 


bres, ſhews only a Defect of ſomething to 
fill their Cavities, and does not prove it to 
be the Want particularly of a nutritious 
Juice, when it may be a Deficiency of Spi- 
rits only. But we may even grant the very 
Notion upon which the Objection is groun- 
ded to be true, viz. That Nutrition is 
(what they would ſuppoſe) a Reparation of 
the ſolid Parts, without the leait Prejudice 
to our Opinion, that the nutritious Parts 
are ſupplied from the Maſs of Blood, tho 
they do not anſwer the End which they are 
deſigned for in a Palſie: For tho the Maſs 
of Blood, in which, according to our Sup- 
poſition, the nutritious Parts reſide, conti- 
nues its Circulation in the Part that is pa- 


Medica, Chirargica, Cc. 


ralytick, yet the Want of Spirits will hin- 
der their Separation, when ever the Evil 
{preads it ſelf ſo far as to affect the Fibres of 
the nutritious Glandules : For without the 
Aid of the Spirits, the Fibres of theſe Parts 
cannot maintain their Tone, nor be kept 
tenſe, nor preſerve the natural Figure of 
the glandular Pores, which being altered 
by the Relaxation of the Fibres of the 
Glandules, are diſenabled to ſeparate thoſe 
Particles which are adapted to che natural, 
but altogether diſagreeable to the preſent: 
Figure of their Pores. | SEA 

By the Account I have given of Nutri- 
tion, it will be no difficult Task to explain 
the Reaſon of an evident Imminution of 
the natural Magnitude of any Part, when it 
is the Conſequence of a Palſie; for the Fibres 


being obſtructed, ' and the Influx of the 
Spirits which ought to extend them, and 


the Supply of the nutritious Juice being 
hinder d, there will of Neceſſity follow the 


Loſs of fo much of the Magnitude of any 


Parts as proceeded from that Meaſure of 
Spirits, and their proper nutritious Juice 


which is now defective. Beſides the Subſi- | 
dence in the nervous Pipes, there is alſo a 


Contraction or Subſidence of the Blood- 
Veſſels; for the Expanſion of the Particles 


of the Blood, and the Turgeſcency of thoſe 


Veſſels in every Part, depending much up- 


on the Motion and Vigour of the Spirits 


flowing into it, it cannot be imagined, tliit 
though the Blood continues its Iuflux into 
the paralytick Part, that the Blood-Veſlcls 
will be ſo much dilated, when the Ob- 
ſtruction and the Defect of the Spirits are 
ſo great, that they ceaſe to flow into it, 
and give an Activity to the Blood that cit- 
culates through them, as when it was rari- 
fied and expanded. This Difference is very 


oblervable in lean Bodies, from Heat and 
Cold, for when their Hands are very warm, 


the Veſſels are more turgid; but when the 
Cold weakens the Activity of the volatile 
Particles, and reſiſts the Expanſion of thoſe 
which are agitated by them, the Skin be- 
comes flaccid, and there is ſome ſeeming 

Imminution in the Parts. | 
What has been ſaid of Accretion in ge- 
neral, might be ſufficient to explain the In- 
creaſe of the Bones, and how the Callus is 
produced in a fractured Bone; but the bony 
A Parts 
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arts leading me into the Conſideration of 
ccretzon, I cannot but add ſomething in 
particular of 'the Manner of their Increaſe. 
By the Arterics deſigned for their Nou- 
iſhment is conveyed into them the Maſs of 
Blood, from which their nutritious Partt- 
cles are ſeparated by Glandules placed in 
the Sides of the Arteries ; and thele being 
carried into the Interſtices of the Strings of 
the Bones iu wluch their Spirits move, will 
by their rotatory Motion be driven to the 
des of the Strings, ſo as to make a Preſ- 
ſure upon their Particles. By this Preſſure 
made upon the Sides of them, 1o long as 
the Extremities of the oſſeous Particles are 
fot cloſely united, they force them to give 
Way laterally, and inſinuating themſelves 
in the Vacuities between their Extremities, 
eplarge the Diſtance between them, and 
thereby get out of he Way of the Spirits 
45 0 Motion, and ſo adhere and unite to 
e bopy Particles. 
8 Neither are the Bones deſtitute of Spirits 
to act their Part there, for they are conſtant- 
12. and continually ſupplied with them 
rom the Perioffearm, by the Fibres of which 


they flow into the Interſtices of their 


Strings, and move in them as their Chan- 
nels, as they did in thoſe of the Fibres in 
the Neryes, and all the fibrous Parts. 

hät we may the better underſtand how 
the Particles of the Bones are capable of re- 
ceding both at their Sides and at their Ex- 
tremities, we mult couſider that the Bones 
cf a Fatus are ſo ſoft, that they will ſen- 
ſibly yield to the Preſſure of a Finger. 
When the Infant is born they are cartilagi- 
nous, and jt 18-a conſiderable Time before 
they come to the perfect Solidity of a Bone. 
Now a Cartilage is nothing cle but an im- 
perfect Bone, in which the Extremities of 
the Particles are not united as yet to form 


continued Threads, but there are {mall In- 


terſtices between them. Though they are 
ſo diſpoled, as to preſerve the Continuny 
of the whole Cartilage, and although when 
it advances nearer to the true Nature of a 
Bone, many of them are united, neverthe- 
leſs they are not all jo until the Bove ob- 
tzins its full Solidi:y ; ſo that whillt the 
Bones are approaching to. the Nature of a 
Cartilage, their Particles may either recede 
to one Side, or at their Extremities, winch 
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being impelled by the nutritious Juice, for- 
ced againſt them by the Rotation of. the 
Spirits, they give Way, and make Room 
the entertaining of the Nouri ſhment 
out of the Way of the Spirits direct Mo- 
tion. Thoſe Parts that are apponed to the 
Sides of the bony Strings increate the Thick- 
neſs and enlarge the Circumſerence of the 
Bones, as thofe that are driven in between 
their Extremities enlarge the Interſtices, and 
ſticking there, elongate every Series of the 
e TPENG and conſequently the whole 
When thefe Particles come to be united 
cloſely at their Extremities, that will limit 
the Growth of the Bone: And though 
there is alſo a lateral Union here, yet the 
Firſt is only neceſſary to prevent the far- 
ther Craſſitude as well as the Length of the 
Bones, ſeeing their Strings are continued 1n 
the Manner of a Ring: For unleſs the Spi- 
rits have a ſufficient Force to break this 
Continuity, they can neither protrude nor 
elongate theſe Strings after their Particles 
are once firmly united. And as it is be- 
yond their Power to protrude the Parts of 
a String, ſo they can neither fix any Part of 
the nutritious Tails upon them, becauſe ſo 
long as it is in the Interſtices, it mutt. be 
propelled by their direct Motion, which 
may probably puſh it forwards till it lights 
into ſome Way of Evacuation. : I think al- 
ſo that the Per ioſteum, as I affirmed before, 
has alſo a Share in limiting the Increaſe 
of the ſolid Parts when its Extenſion 
ceaſes. ot e 
But fuppoſing that none of theſe bony 
Strings were continued in the Manner of a 
Ring, nor ſubject to any Oppoſition te their 
Recedure by the Pœioſfeum; yet the bony, 
Parts being of a fixed Nature, contrary te 
that of the Spirits, and all active Particles, 
ſo long as the Preſſure of. the-nutzitious, 
Juice, occaſioned by the Rotation of the 
Spirits, is ſo ſtrong and violent, as to over- 
power the Fixity in thoſe Parts, it walk force 
them to recede ; but when they once come 
to an e/Zquilibriam, ſo that the Fixity in 


theſe ſolid Parts proves exactly anſwerable 
f the Motion of, the Spirits, 
but much more if it exceeds Sabo fired 


to the Force of 1 


Particles of the Bones will:then fand ther: 


Ground, and ne Body can ſuppoſe they 
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ſhould be protruded by a Force which they 
are able to reſiſt. W WE: 

What has been faid of Nutrition in ge- 
neral, may ſtill with more Certainty be at- 
firmed of that of the Bones, viz. That or- 
dinarily it is not a Reparation of their ſolid 
Part, or the Succeſſion of new Particles to 
others tliat are expended after they are aſſimi- 
lated; the Particles of thele moſt ſolid 
Parts being ſo fix'd and firmly united after 
the Time of their Accretion, that there is 
not the leaſt Reaſon to imagine they ſhould 
be capable of ſuch a Flux, as is neceſſary to 
ſuch a Change and Succeſſion of Matter; 


ſo that their Nutrition is nothing elſe than 


2 conſtant 10 of Blood to their proper 
fanguinedus Veſſels, and of the Spitits to 
the Interſtices of their Strings, as alſo of 
their nutritious Juice, which when a Bone 
is fractured ot deprived of Part of any of 
its Latrinæ, (though after the Time of Ac- 
cretion) is upon theſe Emergencies apponed 
in the fame Manner as it was during the 
Time of Accretion, being carried by the ro- 
tatory Motion of the Spirits to thoſe Inter- 
ſtices and defective Parts, where a Callus or 
bony Subſtance is required to knit the 
broken Pieces, or to make up what is loſt 
by Trepanning or Exfoliatin. 
From this Manner of the Accretion of 
the Bones, I conceive we may be able to 
give a rational Account concerning the Sym- 
ptems obſerved in the Bones in the Rickets, 
and the Nodes or Gmmata which often at- 
tend the Yeneredl Diſeaſe. — 
"The ufſual Symptoms of the Rickets are 


an Incurvarion; a Knottineſs and Protube- 


rancies at the Ends of the Bones. The in- 
genuous Dr. Majo has attempted to give us 
the Reaſons of the Obliquity of ſome of 
the Bones in this Diſeaſe, by ſuppoſing a 
drfproportionate Growth in the Bones, and 
the Muſcles that are a ffixed to them; ſo that 
the nervous and muſcular Parts, for want 
of a ſufficient Supply of the nervous Fuice, 
(which he looks upon as neceſſary to this 
Accretion, have not their full Addition 
made to their Dimenſions, and fo fall ſhort 
of their proportionable Length in Reſpect 


to the other Parts: But all this while he a 


would have the Bones to be nouriſhed and 
encreaſe no leſs in ricketty Children, than 
in thoſe that are healthful. But as it does 
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not appear, that there is any ſuch Reaſon 
for this Affection of the Bones, -to that in 
caſe we ſhould grant this Inequality which 
is in the Diſtribution of the Nouriſhinent 
in this Diſtemper, to be betwixt the Bones 
and the Muſcles, and not between the Parts 


of the ſame Bone, yet would not this ex- 


plain the Reaſon of the. Ohliquity of the 
Bones, nor of their Tycuryation. ; of 

The ingenuous Author ſuppoſes, That 
the Muſcles, for Want of a nervous Juice 
heceflary to their Nutrition, are not exten- 
ded at their full Length, but the Bones from 
whence they have their Origi nations; and 
into which their Tendons are inſerted, en- 


large their Dimenſions; but the Origi nation 


and Inſertion of the Muſcles hindriug thoſe 
bony Parts that lie within theſe Bounds 


from extending themſelves in a right Line 


that Addition, as far as it makes them exce 

the Length of their Muſcles, will Inclin 
them to a Bow, This Phænomenon might 
perhaps be ſolved thus, were the Origina- 
tion of a Muſcle from and the Inſertion of 
it into the ſame Bone: But it being appa- 
rent, that as the Muſcles are deſigned for 
Motion, ſo betwixt theit Origination and 
the Inſertion of their Tenden, Nature has 
trained an Articulation to make the Part 
moveable ; ſo that, according to this No- 
tion, the Brevity of the Muſcles would 
bend the Joint, but not produce an Incur- 


vation in the Two Bones, or in any one of 


them: For we ſee, that the Muſcles, when 
they move any Part, are,ſo ſhortem d, as to 
put a Streſs upon the Bones, and to bring 
that Part of it into which they have their 
Inſertion towards their Origination, with- 
out producing any ſuch Effect as an Obli- 
quity in the Bones, occaſioned by ſuch an 
Abbreviation, but only a Flexure in the 
Joint. The Example this Gentleman alledges 
of a young and thrifty Tree, that has, whilſt 
it is growing, a Cord faſten d to its ſuperior 
and lower End, ſo that the String is exten- 
ded at its full Length, is not parallel: For 
though tis beyond all Diſpute, that what- 
ever is added in the Growth of the Tree to 


* 


its Length; muſt give the Tree the Figure of 
Bow, ſince it is not capable of an Elon- 
gation in à direct Line; but on the other 
Hand it muſt be conſidered, that this is one 
continued Body, without any intermediate 
A aaa a 2 Arti- 
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Articulation; which if we fuppoſed itte tion of the Bone will make Part of A Cir- 


have its Flexure, would be-only:at the Joitit, cle without Angless. 
and all the other Parts would pfeſerve their But let us ſee. whether we may not ex- 
Rectitude and natural Figure: plwain this Notion to a better Advantage, 
Dr. Glion, in my Judgmeiſtz is much by chat Account 1 have given of the Man- 
more rational in his "Hyporheſir, vi x. That her of Accretion in the Bones. I then told 
the Incquality and Diſproportion of 'Non-'' you: that much of the Difference between a 
riſhment lies between the ſeveral Parts of Bone and a Cartilage conſiſted in this, That 
the Bone which is affected with the Rickets, in the Bone the Particles are at their Extre- 
fo that the nutritious Particles are abun- mities, which lie oppoſite to one another in 
dantly ſupplied on one Side, whilſt they are every Series, united in the whole Length of 
defective on the oppoſite Side of the Bone; ft, ſoas to forin continued Strings; where- 
the Conſequence whereof muſt needs be an as in the Cartilage the Particles have minute 
Incurvation in the Nature of à Bow-ẽ]; o Interſtices between their Extremities: Whilſt 
that the convex Part will be on that 'Sule therefore the Bones are as yet approaching 


which is fufficiently nouriſhed, and the con- to thernaturat Conſtitution of a Cartilage, 


cave where the nutritious Juice is not appo- as they do in Infants, the Extremities of their 
net in due Proportion. That this will be Particles are capable of being removed, and 


the: Effect of an unequal Nouriſhment iu ſet at a» greater Diſtance from one another, 
the Bone, he proves by the following In- and conſequentiy will ende rtam and admit 


nce: * Let there be a Pillar (ays' he) betwixt them the nutritious Particles like ſo 
taiſed with Three Stones, lying one upon many Wedges driven in betwixt the Stones 
another: Let us ſuppole it to be fuch- as of à Pillar; ſo that where the Supply of the 
„is perpendicularly ſtreight on every Side; nutritious Juice is molt abounding, and the 
* and of the ſame Height: If therefore We Quantity of the Spirits which drives thele. 


* put in a Wedge on the Right Side, between nutritious Particles into them, 15-greatett, J 
permolt and the middle Stones, the and their Preſſure ſtrongeſt, there the Parti- 


* the u 


F highe Stone will be inc lined towards the- 
Left Hand, and the Pillar will be raiſed 


* higher on that Side where the Wedge is 


driven in, than it is on the oppoſite Part: 


© Likewiſe if we drive in a Wedge between 


the middle Stone and that which is the 
* Baſis on the fame Side, the Pillar will yet 
be more incliued, and ſtand bending to- 
* wards the Left Hand; and the more Stones 
© it conſiſts of, if a Wedge be driven be- 

* tween every Two of them on the fame 
Side, ſo much the greater will the Obli- 


© will no longer make an erect Pillar, but 
© repreſent Patt of an Arch 
Iis true, every Stone that is thus raifed, 
will with that Stick it immediately reits 
upon make an Angle on that Side towards 
which it inclines; whereas there are no ſuch 
Angles w the incurvated Bones: But for 
this he gives us this Reaton, viz: Thar the 
Nutrition, which on one Side is moſt coſiſi- 
derahle, is there in a Manner performed in 
all the Length of that Bone, and from this 
equal Nutrition on that Side, the Incuryas 


cles of the Bone will be obliged to recede 


fartheſt, and conſequent ly every Series on 
that Side will be elongated,” whilſt on the 
other, if there be any Detect of the nutri- 


rits; the Extremities of - the bony Particles 
wilt not recede to the ſame Degree, nor the 


' Accretion of tliat Part will proceed with 


an equal Pace, whereby one Side muſt needs 
come to be thorter than the other, and that. 
Part which is molt extended in Length, will 


incline the Bone towards the contrary Side, 
* quity be in the Whole; ſo that the Stones 


and ſo reduce it to the Figure of a-Bow. 


This Account, tis true, fairly explains 
the Rea ſon of the Incurvation of the Bones 


in the Rickets: But after all, Ido not think. 
that the diſproportionate Quantity ot the. 
nutritious Particles, and the unequal In- 


fluence of the Spirits, are the true Cauſes 


why one Part ol a Bone is nouriſhed more 
than another. This muſt rather be looked. 


for in the different Conſtitution of ſeveral, 


Parts of a Bone; for in one it lays aſide the 
Temperature of a Cartilage more and ſooner 
than it does in another; and if the Parti- 


cles 


tious Juice, and of the Vigour of the Spi- 
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cles happen to be united, and to form con; 
tinued Strings, that they are not. fo capable 
to make Room for tlie Lodging of the nut 
tritious Particles out of the Way of the di 
rect Motion of the Spirits, ſooner on one 
Side than on the other, i. e. the Part is on 
one Side ſooner tending toward the Nature 
and Solidity of a Bone; ſo that the Spirits 
and nutritious Juice, though their Quantity 
and Preſſure be equal on every Side, cannot 
force the Particles equally to give Way, then 
will the Accretion of the Bone ceaſe on one 


Side, or at leaſt proceed very flowly, whilſt 


it is performed more effectually and evident- 


| ly on the other; as has been demonlirated 


before in the Account why. Accretion ceaſes 
in gramwn Animals : >: . 

I am free te confeſs, That I never had an 
Opportunity of examining the Bones of any 
rickety. Chiidren; but am ſtrongly perſwa- 
ded, That if an Enquiry be made into 
them that are incurvated, the concave Part 
of them will be found more ſolid, and like 
the perfect Bone of an adult Perſon; and 
on he other Hand, the canyex Part more 
agreeable. to the Age of the Child to whom 
it did belong. Fot a farther Proof of this 


Aſſertion, let us conſulet the Nature of thoſe; 


Oils which are applied externally to the af- 


fected Part in this. Pißemper: Theſe are 


emollient and relaxing, ſuch as are qualified 
to looſen: he- Extremities of the Particles, 


and to diſſolve that ni of them 


which makes the Strings more firm and ri- 
gid, or at leaſt to ſoften it ſo, that the Force 
of the Jus: and the Preſſure of the nu- 


tritious Juice actuated by them, may be able 
to diſſolve it, and ſo make the Particles ca- 
pable of receding at their Extremities, a 
Thing abſolutely neceſſary in the Elonga- 
tion of a Bone: And fo the Reaſon is ob- 
vious, why the good Women that pretend to- 
cure the Rickets, apply their external Reme- 
dies to the concave Part of the Bone, when 


it is incurvated, which is where the Extre- 


mities of the Particles are united, and not. 


diſpoſed to recede. 


From this Suppoſition, that the Inter- 


tices between the Extremities of the bony 


Particles, and the Liberty they have to re- 
cede upon the. Preſſure of the” nutritious 
Juice, axe that which makes the Bones capa- 
ble of au Increaſe, We may deduce alſo 


Medica, Chinargica, Gc. 


the preternatural Encreaſe and Knottineſs f 


the Ends of ſome Bones; for the Extremi- 


ties of the articulated Bones being but ten- 
der Cartilages in Children, and ſome cod 
them (as thoſe of the Wriſt) wholly car- 

tilaginous, and not only, ſo; but thet me- 
dullury Oil and Mucilage which are ſuß- 
plied to them, which lubricate and moiſten 
thoſe Parts that are found thus nodous, keep 
their Particles laxe, and prevent their natu- 
ral Tendency to an Union. In yveung 
Children therefore, where theſe Parts of the 
Bones are naturally ſoft, and the Extremi- 
ties of the Particles kept more laxe and lon- 
ger diſunited by a mucilaginqus Matter +1 
than the other Parts of them, there is ſorne- vs 
times (as in theſe. rickety Caſes): a preter- 
natural Laxeneſs, and conſequently a weaker: «3 
Oppoſition to the Preſſure of the nutrimonsꝰ 
Juice; ſo that being protruded in an xxtra-547 
ordinary Manner, they give Way for wbeR 
Entertainment of a greater Quahttitywefiodisr * 


nutritious Juice, than what is neceſſuy forx 
their natural and regular Increaſs. - 
Concerning the Gammata, or the Venere! 


Nodes upon the Bones, they:by a long Con- 


> 


tinuance take upon them the Nature of a 


bony Subſtance, which ſhews-that they are? 
produced by the nutritious Juice. of the! 
Bones, as by their material Cauſe, which: * 
being extravaſated, and caſt out upon the 
Surface, it adheres there, and produces aa 
pretcrnatural Excreſeency: For the nutri- 
tious Juice, after its Separation from tha 
Maſs of Blood, flows in the Interſtices a, 
the bony Strings; and o long as theſe 
Channels are entire, the nutritigus Particles: 
are kept within their Banks; but--when 
once this Continuity of the Strings as bro- 
ken by the leaſt preternatural Opening, then 
the nutritious. Juice meets with, a Paflige to 
flow out at, into which..the. Rotation of 
the Spirits will carry them, and by the Suc- 
ceſſion and Preſſure of one Farticle upon 
another they are driven out of the Bones, 
where being out af the. Reach of the direct 
Motion of the Spirits, their viſcous Nature 
diſpoles them to adhere, and they generate 
a Subſtance like that of the Part which 
they are fit to nouriſh, 

This is obvious in thoſe Caſes where 
the Fibres - loſe their Continuity, and 
the ſmall Channels. in which the Spirits- 

1 | move, 
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te, Sud te gutritious Juice flows, have 
my pfretertatural Openings, either by the 
Knife, as in Iſſues that are cut, or by the 
Corroſion of ſome harp or vicerous Mat- 
ter; for here the nutritive Parts contained 
in them are thrown into thoſe Foramina and 
avities, to repair the Loſs of what is de- 


ſtroyed, and to reſtore the natural Conti- 


nuity of the Strings which are corroded; 
and even where there is no right Diſpoſition 


* * 


neee, 
Bib theca An 


to healing, yet the Extravaſation of the 


nutritious Juice will diſc 
fungous Fleſh. 


Blood in the French Diteaſe, are both very 
volatile, ſubtil, and ſharp; ſo that when 


they are diſperſed through the Maſs of 


Blood, they will mix with any Humour, 


over it ſelf by the 


Now let it be conſidered, that the vene- 
real malignant Ferments, which infect the 


or at leaſt attend it, that is ſeparated by the 


Glandules, their Subtility being ſuch, that 


notwithſtanding the different Figuration of 


the Pores of diverſe Glandules, they will pe- 


netrate them; which is manifeſt from thence, 


that we ſee the malignant Particles in the 
venereal Diſeaſe to be diſcharged: by the ſa- 
Iivatory, urinary, pulmonary, and the nu- 
tritious Glandules of the fibrous Parts. As 


the nervous Threads are ſometimes corroded, 


and the nutritious Juice extravaſated off of 


their Interſtices, produces Caruncles in the 


fibrous Parts, ſo the ſame Particles, when 


they penetrate the Pores of the nutritious 
Glandules in the Bones, are intermix'd with 


the nutritive Particles in the Inter ſtices, by 


Means of their Subtility, and by their Acri- 


mony corrode ſame of the Strings, and eat 
mall Holes in the Sides of their Inter ſtices, 


vrhich when they reach to the Surface, open 
a Way for the Efflux of the nutritive Parts, 


which being driven thither by the Force of 
the rotatory Motion of the Spirits, as well 
as by the Preſſure of ſuch Particles as ſuc- 
ceed them, they concrete, and produce an 


Excreſcency, repreſenting the Nature of that 


Part which they were fit to nouriſh; - within p EFOUSIY | 
| 1 which the Artery enters, and fall inte one 


The Third Diſcomſe of the Marrow, 
and the Uſe of the Medullary | Oil. 


Read Jan. 29. 1689. 


within the Bones, are neither empty and 


# 
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FH E Cavities which Nature has formed 


Onio, 


uſelels Vacancies, nor (44 with a conten. 
ible Matter, but muſt be conſidered ns 
Repoſitories for a curious refined Subſtapce, 
neceſſary for the Service of the Parts that 
contain it, which is called the Marron. 
The Nature of this Matter, which is hete 
ſeparated and depoſited for the Service of the 
Bones, is altogether oleaginous; nevertheleſs 
the whole Maſs of the Marrow conſiſſs of 
ſevera} Parts, to wit, of Veins and Arte- 
riese, of Glandules and containing Parts, 
and the oleaginous Matter that is contained 
In them. dee 2300 OT | 
It has its peculiar Blood- Veſſels. The 
Artery 1s ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes there 
are Iwo or Three, and-fometimes more in 
ſome Bones, eſpecially in the Ribs, having 
every one of them a diſtinct Foramen jn the 
Side of the Bone for theit Paſſage into the 
Cavities. It paſſes through theſe Foramina 
without any Ramification, for I could ne- 
ver obſerve that any of them did branch 
out into the Subſtance of the Bone for its 
Nourihment, they being deſigned peculiar- 
ly for the Marrow. After it has enter'd the 
large Cavity, or the ſmaller Caverns, (in 
the ſpongious Bones) it is commonly diri- 
ded into Two Branches, one aſcendiug to- 
wards one Extremity, the other deſcending 
downwards the other: Both theſe Branches 
are ſo ramefied, as to impart a Twig to eve- 
ry Veſicle that perform the Function of a 
zlandule: For though Ehave with a Glaſs 


diſtinguiſhed feveral minute Blood: Veſſels 


belonging to a ſingle Bag, yet F cannot ſay 
1 —— obſerves Gy Veficle has a 
Blood-Veſſel, nor do I think it has; for 
there being a Communication between the 
Veſicles by Pores, there may be a Supply of 
the medullary Oil to fill thoſe that have 
not Blood-Veſſels of their own, in order to 
ſupply ſuch oily Parts, and do not ſepalate 
them themſel ves. e 

As for the Veins, they run from the Ex- 
tremities of the Arteries, ſome: all along 
within the Marrow, to the Foramen through 


large Channel, which paſſes through the.” 


| ſanite Foramen, Some tend to the Surface of 


the Marrow, and ſome of them, which are 


minute, paſs immediately through the Mem- 


| braune, and ſo into the Side of the Bone; 


and theſe we muſt ſuppoſe to diſcharge 
5 them- 
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themſelves either into ſome Vein of the Pe- always to ſeparats this Membranes 
riotenm, or elſt inte ſome of them which Veſſels which "give it that 


ire in dhe gubftanee of the Bone, and be⸗ 
long to the nutritious Arteries; others uff 


along upen the Surface of the Marrow; be- 
tween that and the Membrane, aud at laſt 


all into that larger Channel which goes Veflels, ſo that there is a Connexion; ai 
out by the Foramen of the Artery. Where thelmphcation of theſe with others, will eaſily 
make them riſe together; and the Membrane 


there are two or more conſpicuous Paſſages, 


Chirurgica 
brrargica; Gc. 
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from thoſe 


u ive 1 our.; fox 
Marrow is ſoft, they will rife 


Membrane when it is {ſeparated 


where the 
with the 


from the Marrow ; and it is no wonder, 


ſince it is propagated from ſome of the Blood- 


tis probable that ſometimes the Vein may is ſo tender, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate 


pals {ingly thro one, and the Artery thro ano- 


them aſterwards. But as I have often ſepa- 


ther; but I have never yet obſer vd it to be ſo. rated them in that Part of the Marrow which 


The Organs deſigned for Secretion are 


not been ſo ſoft, and afterwards viewed 


ſmall veſiculous Glandules, being conti- the Veſſels upon the Surface of the Marrow; 
nually kept full by the Oil they themſelves 10 I may certainly affirm, that they are not 
ſeparate; wherefore I take them alſo to be 2 Fart of the Membrane, but only ſubjacent 


containing: Parts; but before I give an Ac- 


count of them, I ſhall fay ſomething con- 
cerm 


that lies in the leſſer Cavities or | bony 


Cells, as that which falls the larger Cavi- 
This Membrane doubtteſs has its Riſe” 
from the Blood-Veſlels, there being no other 
Membrane here, no Nerves, no Tendons, nor 
Muſcular Fibres; from whence it can be ſup- 
ated. Neither do 1 think 


ties. 


poſed to be propag 


a common containing Part which in- 
veſts the whole Medulla. The Oleaginotis, 
the Veſiculous and Vaſcular Parts of the” 
Marrow, are all contained in one common, 
very thin, and tender Membrane, tranſparent 

as Glaſs, which inveſts that Part as well 


ta it, and ſo impart their own Colour to it 


as an opace Body will do to that which is 


diaphanous when it is placed behind it. 


This Membrane adheres to the Bone, not 
only by thofe ſmall Veins which J told 
you before are continued from one into the 


other; bur likewiſe by inſinuating it {elf 


into the tranſverſe Pores of the firſt internal 
Lamins, which, 1 ſuppoſe, may be for the 
more convenient Paſſage of the medullar 

Ou ory, rhe oe the other. So mk 


Is certain, that it has Pores by which this 


Oil paſſes through it into the Bone it ſelf; 
and theſe Pores are doubtleſs formed in thoſe 


Parts of che Membrane which are inſinuated 


it has its Origin from all the Blood-Veſſels, within the Pores of the firſt Lamina; fo the 


but only from the Arteries 3 nor from 
all the Tunicies of the Artertes, but 
only from its exterior Coat, it Being an 
Expanſion and an Elongation of the Fibres 


Sweat, after it is ſeparated by the cutaneous 


Stands, paſſes through the Curicula by fuch 
Ports By the Elevation of this Meinbrane, 


to inſinuate ft felf into the tranſverſe Pores 


of that Coat; for it is ſo thin, that irs Fibres of tlie Infide of che Bone, are formed little 
ſeem not to be made of more than'thoſe'of - round Protuberaiices in ſeveral Places, which 


obſerve; that it is diviſible Hke the feveral 
Coats of an Artery; or that it has the feaſt 
Retemblance to any of them, unleſs to the 


exterior one, it being apparently a Keticulam 


or fine Net of the ſame Texture with that. 

In ſome Places it appears red, as if it con- 
tained a great many Blood-Vellels ; but this 
Redneſs is not orca ſioned by any-ſanguife- 


one Coat: Neither have I been able ever to 


_reuder the Surface of the Marrow unequal, 


Neither does the Meduliary Oil contained 


in this Membrane lie undiſtinguiſhed in that 


7 


Space Which is circumſctib'd by this com- 


mon Membrane; but there are certain Di- 
viſions and Subdiviſions within its Com- 
pals: For in the Membrane are immediately 
contained membranous Bags, and in theſe. 
Bags are Veſculæ, or ſmall Bladders; both 


rous Veſſels of its own,” but by ſome” of which 1 have obſerved where the Marrow 


the Meet any Veins ſpread uporthe Surface 
of the Marrow which lies under it, which, 


by Reaſom of its tranſparency, make it ſeem 


o retain that Cotour whictr it onlytratil- 
mits, 1 muſt confeſs, I have not been able 


indurate 


has been foft, and the Oil continued liquid 


after it was cold. And when I came to exa- 
mine that Part of the Marrow which was 
d, 1 tound that when it was made 
hot and liquid, the Structure of the con- 

taining 
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Piece of the hardeſt Marrow: over the Fre, 

the Oil will by Degrees 100 all away, and 
the 


728 
-$ahſing Parts was cls hs fame, -only 1 


could: nob/Jiftinguiſh the tender Bags ſo 


Well. leave both the Bags and he eſicles empty; 
Iheſe Bags or Lobules compoſed of ſeve- which plainly diſcovers jome Paſſages from 


ral Veſicles, are neither of the ſame Capa- 


City, nor of the ſame Figure, not even in a 
large Maſs of Marrow; and thoſe which 
Fill: the ſmaller Caverns or Cells, tis evident 


they are not only differently figured, but al- 
Jo of a different Extenſion, as the Caverns 


. themſelves are ſo; and in ſome of the ſim- 
ple Cells, which are very lictle, that which 


fills them can ſcarce be call'd properly a Bag, 


becauſe in ſome there can't be more than two 
or three Veſicles, and in ſome ſcarce above 


7 


” 


ze ee or ſmall glandular Bladders 


the interior Part ta the Surface. If, beſides 
this, we conſider the Diſtance of the Bags 
and Veſicles in the middle of the Marrow 
in the large Bones, (as for Inſtance in that of 
the Thigh) from the Subſtance, of the Bone 
and their Articulations, unto which it is to 
give a Supply, we muſt, conclude, that there 
is ſome Way of Conveyance of it to thoſe 
Parts; for without it all the Medullary Oil 

excepting that which is contained in the Ve- 


brane, would prove uſeleſs to thoſe. very 
Parts for whoſe Benefit it was deſigned. © 
It being therefore beyond all Diſpute that 


woot 


ſicles next -adjoining to che common Mem. © 


_ deſigned. for the Separation of the Medullary 
Dil from the ſanguineous Mats, and for the 
Reception of it, are, as far as ever I could 
ber ve, all of them round and of the ſame 
Capacity. In that Part of the Marrow 


there is a Motion and Paſſage of the Oil in 
the Medulla from one Part to another, this 
muſt either be by peculiar Ducts made for 
that End, or elie by Pores: formed in the 


5 «44 3t Z 
& 


Arhere the Oil is fluid, they appear very Veſiculæ, by which the Oil paſſes immediate: 
much like the veſiculous Subſtance of the ly out of one into another ſucceſſively, til! 
Lungs when they arc blown- up, but that it 1s conveyed either tO the Joint or to the E F | 
the Veficule are not fo capacious. In a ſmall Subſtance. of the Bone. By the ſtricteſt En- ?- 

Piece of the Marrow pt wit this Oil is in- quiry I have been able to make, I nere: 
durated, they repreſent, thro a Magnifying- could find any Thing like Ducts, neither 
Glaſs, a Cluſter of ſinall Pearl flicking cloſe could 1 indeed ever obſerve the Pores bß ( 
to one another. In a humane Bone, which I which I told you the Medullary Oil had its 1 
nad kept till all the Oil was evaporated, I Paflage ;-nevertheleis ſince it is more than 
found theſe Yeficule remaining dry, but 8 if there were any ſuch Ducts y 
entire, and their Subſtance not -unlike a leading from the teveral Glandules, re v 
Spunge. The Medullary Oil being diſtri- ſhould ſee them, as we do in other Glands, x 
buted within ſeveral ſmall Veſicles, hence met in larger Channels; whereas the Pores 2 
it is that when any one of the Bags is opened, being every where exceeding ſmall, they © fe 
the Medullary Oil does not guth out all to- can't offer themſelves to our Sight; there is » 
gether, but (tills forth only in ſmall Quan- much more Probability for the Conveyance * 10 
titics, and gradually, becauſe tho the Mem- of the Medullary Oil, by the Pores, than b 10 
brane of the larger Bag be broken, the Veſi- peculiar Ducts. Add to this, that this Oi! E. 
cle remain entire, and contain the Medul- is not carried from the Veſicles or Glandules 60 
lary Oil; ſo that only ſuch a Quantity of it to one large Receptacle, which would re- . 
Afows forth at a Time as their Pores will per- quire the Conveniency of Ducts to convey it. tr 
mit to paſs through them. i urther ; but it iſſues out of the Surtace of an 
Theſe {maller Veſicles ſeem to have im- the Marrow in as many Places as there are on 
mediate Paſſages out of one into another, tranſverſe Pores in the internal Lamina. 50 BOY 
(as well as the larger Bags) by which the Oil that we mult. ſuppoſe theſe Ducts to be g 
has a free Paſſage io the joints, and Subſtance almoſt innumerable, as well in their fit ſhe 
of the Bone. Even from the middle Part of Riſe from the Glandules as in their Ternu- — 
that Medullary Mais which fills the large nation, which ſeems to. be not agreeable to th 
Cavities, and lies at ſome Diſtance from the the wife Methods of Providence, IS bon 
interior Part of the Bone, as well as from there is, or at leaſt may be, a more eaſy ad f ent 
the leſſer Cells. For if you melt a large ſimple Way for the Conyeyance of 1 5 dies 
i ; | — 1 


r 
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Fullary Oil; for as the Veſicles in every 
Bag, and the Bags in the common Mem- 
brane, lie contiguous to one another, this 
aftords a ſufficient Conveniency of forming 
tuch immediate Paſſages out of one into a- 
nother as I have ſuppoſed already. 

The Bags, as well as the glandular Veſi- 


cles, are doubtleſs derived from the Blood- 


Veſſels; for, as I told you before in Rela- 
tion to the common Membrane, there are 
no other Parts from whence they can have 
their Riſe. Beſides this, they ſeem not on- 
ly to owe their Origine in particular to the 
Arteries, but alſo to their exterior Coat. 
For their membranous Subſtance is altoge- 
ther tranſparent, in the ſame Manner as the 
common Membrane is, neither does there. 


appear the leaſt Difference in their Texture. 


This makes me conclude, that the exterior 


Coat of the Arteries, expanded and conve- 


nientiy diſpoſed and modified, makes the 
Veſicles, and that from its farther Expanſion 
ariſe the Bags, and from its Expanſion be- 


yond all theie, at laſt is produced that 


Membrane which includes the whole. 

We may allo. rationally conclude, that 
beſides the Preſſure of the Medullary Oil 
(which is ſupplied without Inter miſſion) 
upon that which was ſeparated before, and 
depoſited in the Veſicles, to puſh it on to- 
wards the Subſtance of the Bone, and to- 
wards the Joints in ſome of them, when. 
the Veſicles and the larger Bags are filled to 


a convenient Diſtention, they contract them- 


ſelves; (juſt as the Fibres of the Bladder and 
other membranous Cavities evidently do 
upon the ſame Occaſion) whereby the Oil is 
iqueezed out at one Veſicle, and out of one 
Bag ſucceſſively, whereby that Part which is 
contained 1n the Veſicles that he next the 
Membrane, is driven through it into the 
tranſverſe Pores of the firſt interior Lamina, 
and that which was more remote, is carried 
on towards it, and ſupplies the Place of what 
is removed. | 
How it is diſpenſed afterwards, we have 


ſhewn before ; but we muſt not neglect here - 


to give an Account alſo of the Paſſage of 
this Medullary Oil to the Joints ; I mean 
how it makes its Exit out of the Bones, and 
enters into the Interſtices of the Joints, That 
there is a Paſſage into them, is evident; for 
it you preſerve a Joint entire till all the Mu- 


(ONE 5 
Page is walted,; you may fund even in the 
ingers (whereof I have not been able hi- 
therto to diſcover any large Paſſages) for a 
conſiderable Time after, an Oil tranſuded 
and ſticking cloſe to the Ends of the Bones, 
which is tupplied from their Cavities exc 
after a May is dead, whereas the Separation 
and Supply of the Mucitage ceaſes imme- 
diately with the Circulation of the Blood, 
and that which is left in the Joint diſappeais 
ſoon aſter. - 1 
For this End there are Pores or Paſſages 
framed, both at the End of the Bone, and 
in the Siauss of -it which are on one Side, 
Thoſe which are at the Extremity, which. 
ſeem cartilaginous, are exceeding ſmall, but. 
numerous, and hardly to be diſcovered; yet 
I have a Bone of a Horſe where they are 
lainly couſpicuous. And here I Judge the 
aflape of the Medullary Oil to be in the 
tame Manner as where the Laminæ are con- 
tiguous in the Sides of the Bones; viz. by 
tranſverſe and longitudinal Pores; ſome 
the Paſſages in ſome Sinus are plainly diſ- 


coverable, eſpecially in tlie hinder Part of 
the Os Famoris, at the Ham, there is one 
which I opened, and traced for ſome Way 


up into the cavernous Part of the Bone: 
And in the large Cavity, on the poſterior 
Part of the Trochlea of the Shoulder-Bone, 


there are in molt Skeletons ſeveral, ſometimes 


Stx or Seven, one whercof 1s larger than the 


reſt, I did examine one that was couſidera- 


ble firſt with a Brittle, and found there 
was a free Paſſage down agreat Way 11:19 the 
Bone, which when I opencd proved a boy 
Duct, that run for iome Way into the ca- 
vernous Part, which, beſides what it had at 
its End, had on every ide ſcveral Pores that 
opened into fo many of the Caverns. | 


have found Eight or Nine of theſe Paſſiges 


in the lame Cavity in the Os Humcri of a 
Horſe, and thele pretty large, with icver.t 
others that were diſcernable by the naked 
RA -— 
By theſe Pores, the Medull:ry Oil fepari- 
ted in the Cavities flows into the Duct, and 
by that into the Iuterſtices ot the Joints, 
The Opening of this Duct in the Joint is 
very large in ſome Animals. In a Cali. 
where it was ſingle, 1 obterved it to be lar- 
ger than that thro which the Medullary 
Veſſels paſſed into the Cavity. In fate 
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Beaſts, (and ſo doubtleſs in e Let 
et 


Perſons) there lies over it ſomething like a 
fat Gland, fixed as it were by a Root into 
this Paſſage; but upon a ſtrict Enquiry found 
it to be no Gland, but only a Piece of Fat: 
For as the adipoſe Glands between the Muſ- 
cles, ſo the Veſicles of the Marrow, may 
often Tupply a greater Quantity of this ole- 
aginous Subſtance than is expeuded, eſpeclal- 
ly when the Animal is fatted, and kept with- 
out Exerciſe ; and therefore it is not ſtrange 
to find ſomething of it (ticking upon the 
Jin and a Superfluity of it even in the 
Olint. | 

FT think U need not enlarge my {elf upon 
the Nature of that Matter which is con- 
tained in the Bags and Veſicles, it being tuf- 
feientfy known to be an Oil, nor upon the 
Manier how tis ſeparated, ſince what has 
been fad of Glandular Secretion in general 
is ſufficient to explain it: But there are ſtill 
Two Things very well worth our Obſerva- 
tion, (before we come to the Ules of this 
Medullary Oil) viz. The Difference there is 
between the Colour of that Part of the 
Marrow which is in the large Cavities, and 
that which lies within the bony Cells, eſpe- 
cially in ſome Animals; and Secondly, the 
different Conſiſtency of ſeveral Parts of the 
Marrow when they are cold. 


As to the Diverſity in their Colour, 


which, where it is indurated, is of a whwuith 
Colour mix'd with Red; and the other 
plainly Red : This muſt needs proceed from 
the Difference in the Number of their Blood- 
Veftcts. For in that Part of the Marrow 
which lies within the large Cavities, I do 
ſuppoſe that every Veſicle has not an Arte- 
ry to convey the Blood which furniſhes the 
oleaginous Particles, nor a Vein to carry it 
back, there being ſome which have this oily 
Matter that fills them ſupplied by Pores 
from the other Veſicles that ferve for the Se- 
paration of it: Whereas on the other Ha nd, 
the Veſicles in the leſſer Cells have every one 
of them their tanguineous Veſſels for this 
End, which makes them proportionably 
more numerous, and conſequemly more 
Feds 

eto de fret Conſiſtency of the ſe- 


Marrow, it is to be ob- 
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ſerved, that in the large Cavities of 
Bones, ſome of the Marrow, aſter it is owe 
is indurated in the Nature of Sewet ; a 
at the ſame Time ſome of it remaining li- 
quid, even in the ſame Cavity Now Oil 
in its proper and natural Conſiſtency bein 
liquid, as well when it is cold as when it 18 
hot; ſo that Part of the Medullary Oil that 
remains liquid, appears to be more pure and 
unmixed, as the other that is congea led has 
ſome Addition to it, which introduces this 
Alteration in its Conſiſteney. 
The ingenious Dr. Grem, in his Diſcourſe 
of the Power of Mixture, gives us an Ex- 
periment how the Fat of an Animal Body 
may be imitated, and this Change effected 
in common Oil. His Words are theſe - 
* Take Oil Olive, and pour it upon high 
© Spirit of Nitre, and digeſt them for ſome 
Days. By Degrees the Oil becomes of the 
Colour of Marrow, and at laſt is congea led 
* or hardened into a white Fat or Butter, 
* which diſſolveth over the Fire as that of 
Animals, In converting Oil thus into 
Fat, is to be noted, that it hardens moſt 
upon the Exhalation of ſame of the more 
ſulphureous Parts of the Spirit of Nire. 
Hence the true congea ling Principle is 
a Spirit of Nitre-z and the making of 
_ is but the durable Congelation of 
il. 15 
Hence alſo it appears, that Animal Fat 
it ſelf is but the Curdling of the Oily 
Parts of the Blood, either by ſame of its 
own faline Parts, or by the nitrous Parts 
of the Air mingled therewith. | 
The Reaſon then of this Dificrence 1n the 
Conſiſtency of ſome Parts of the Marrrow, 
and of the Congelation of that which is 
found indurated when it is cold, is the Mix- 
ture and Continuation of the Nitrous Parts 
of the Air with it, fixing the Particles of it; 
ſo that if any of this indurated Marrow be 
deſtilld per fe, it will, after it is brought 
over and cold, return to its fold Conſiſten- 
cy. However, by ſetting it afterwards in 
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the Sun. for a conſiderable Time, I have 


brought ſome of it to the Nature of a true 
Oil, whlach remained liquid after it was 
cold. 


The 
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The Fourth. Diſcourſs of the Muci- 
I2ginous Glands. Read Novem- 
ber 20. and 27. 1689. 


7 H E next Thing I am proceeding to give 

an Account of, are a peculiar Sort of 
Glands in the Joints, which ſeparated a mu- 
cilaginous Kind of Liquor, and neverthe- 
leſs have never been deſcribed or obſerved 
by any one before, only that ſome Time af- 
ter I had made my Obſervations of them I 
met with one Mr. Conper, an ingenious Chi- 
rurgeon of London, who had taken particu- 
lar Notice of the larger Sort of theſe Glands. 
For after having found the Nature of this 
Liquor in the Interſtices of the Joints to be 
always mucilaginons, and vaſtly different 
from the Marrow or an Oil Perſe, (though 
it might have the Acceffion of an Oil) I 
could not but think that it muſt have 


jome peculiar Parts to ſeparate and ſupply 


it. This made the enter upon an Enquiry, 
whether there were no particuhr Secretory 
Organs for its Separation, and fo upon a 
ſtrict Examination of the Inter ſtice and the 
Membrane which immediately covers the 
Articulation, I diſcovered in the Sinzs's of 
the Bones within the Joint ſome ſoft Parts, 
which to tbe Touch ſeemed veſicular and 
ſpongeous, and that the Membrane was not 


only laxe, but alſo unequal, with Protube- 


rancies of a different Figure and Magnitude. 
As it was looſe and eaſily extended, where 
the Ligaments would not permit the Extre- 
mities of the Bones to recede from each 
other, it was evident, that it ſerved not to 
their Conjunction, nor was this Uſe con- 
ſiſtent with an Articulation ; for did the 
Membrane which lies round the . tie 
the Bones together, this muſt have fixed the 
Part, which is to be moved, on every Side, 
and conſequent ly have render d it uncapable 
of a Flexure, or any natural Alteration in 
its Poſition. The Protuberancies I men- 


tioned juſt now gave me the Suſpicion of 


Glands, and J ſoon was convinced that the 
Membrane was truly glandulous, and that 
the ſoft Bodies within the Sinus were actu- 
ally Glands; and beſides, the Reaſon I had 
to think that theſe were the ſeparatory Or- 
gans of the Mucilage, I was ſoon ſatisficd 
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in the Truth of this when I ſqueezed fome 
Ot It out of them. & 0 5 5 pe 14.4 [ $1616 XI 

Now becauſe they had not been taken 
Notice of, I judged I could not give them 
a more proper Name than that La Glandulæ 
Articulares: But becauſe I obſerved the 


ſame Sort of Glands alſo between the; Muſ- 


cles and. the Tendons, and that there are 
Glands ſeated in tht Throat, which ſeparate 
a Mucilage for the Lubrication of our Food, 
and facilitate its Deſcent into the Stomach, 
J have given them a more':6qmprehenſive 
Name, ſuch as Glandale 4ducilaginoſe, or 
the Mucilaginous Glands. 1910} 

Of theſe I ſhall firſt give a Deſcription, 
and an Account of the Structure and par- 
ticular Situation of thoſe which are moſt 
conſiderable. Secondly, I ſhall. take into 
Conſideration the Nature and Deſign of, the 
muct{aginous Liquor ſeparated. by them, 
and ſhew how great a Quantity of it as 1s 
neceſſary for the Uſe of ſo many Parts as it 
1s employed in, is continually generated. 
Thirdly, I ſhall give an Account of ſome 
Experiments I have made with it, and of 2 


Diſtemper or Two which owe their Origin 


in a great Meaſure to theſe mucilaginous 
Glands. 

Theſe Glands are of Two Sorts ; ſome 
are {mall and numerous in every Joint, be- 
ing ſet thick all over the Membranes ;except- 
ing where there are any large Glands. 
They are all of an equa! Bigneſs, ſo as to 
render it every where glandulous, Which is 
not extraordinary in 2 Membrane, when 
there are Tunicles which are evidently o; 
for the ſagacious Malpighi lias diſcovered 
the Tunica Vaginalis of the Teſtes, the Capſuls 
of the Heart, the Peritonæum, and the Pleura, 
to be all ſo: But in ſome Parts of the Mem- 
brane, and in the Cavities of the Bones in 
the Joints, theie Glandules are ſo conglo- 
merated, as to form remarkable Glands, and 
theie I ant now to deicribe. 

In ſome of theſe large Joints there is on- 
ly one, as in the Acetabalum of the Thigh- 
Bone, which is a very conſiderable one; 
but in ſome, as in the Knee, there are Four 
or Five, They have ſomcthing of a tranſ- 
parency when they are diſcoloured by Blood- 
Veſſels. This they have from their Baſis 
for ſome Way upward to their otheir Ex- 


tremity. In Horſes, and ſuch large Ani- 
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mals, where: they mie. any con ſiderable 
Height above the Surf.ce of the Membrane, 
but near to the upper Part, and ſo to the 
very End, they feceive a red Colour from 
their numerous Blood-Veſſels: But in Men 
they are moſt commonly all over of a red 
Colour, which however is more intenſe 
about their Extremities. They are ſoft and 
pappy, but not tender and friable, like the 

glandulons Subſtance of the Liver, and 
ſome other Glands of the Body, and con- 
fequently are not caſily broken by any 
Compretftion : And it was but neceſſary it 
mould be ſo, they being ſeated betwixt 
ſuch Parts às being hard preſs'd upon them 
in their Motion, though it be fo lightly as 
net plainly to compreis them. Neither are 
the Parts of theſe Glands eaſily torn aſun- 
der; perhaps the mucilaginous Quality of 
the Humour which they ſeparate makes their 
Parts both flexible and viſcous, all which 
oppoſes their Friability. 

As for the Structure of theſe Glands, I 
dad an Opportunity of examining ſome of 
them, which I took out of the Joints of a 
Horſe,” that were hydropical, and fill'd 
with a preternatural Humour, which di- 
tended their Ghandules, and made them 
appear very plain with the Help of a Mi- 
cratcope,one whereof was as large as a Man's 
Hand. They were conglomerated, but did. 
Bot conſiſt of ſeveral Bags of leſſer Glan- 
dues, as ſome other Glands do, but of ſe- 
veral Membranes, ſuperſtrated one upon 
another, ſet thick with round ſmall Veſi- 
cles, which are not only contiguous, but 
alto tenaciouſly adhering to one another, as 
do likewiſe the ſeveral Membranes. Upon 
examining of the mucilaginous Gland in 
the Acetabalum of the Coxendix of a Man 
{after it was dried) 1 found the Structure of 
chete Glands to be the fame in Men as in 
Staſts; for J could diicern and divide Six or 
Seven ſeveral diſtinct Membranes: So that 
though the Glandutcs are here conformed to 
thote of the Marrow, the Lungs, and ſome 
other Glands, fo far to be of the Nature of 
Veſiclcs, yet the Order in which they are 
tiipoled is very different. By the Pores of 
ahzſe Iimall Veſicles, the mucilaginous Li— 
guor is percolated and ſeparated from the 
reſt of che Maſs of Blood, which 1s carried 
e them by the Arterics, and from them 
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iſſues into the Interſtices of the Joints by 
the excretory Paſſages, which all the Glands 


have. 


They are provided with a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Blood-Veſſels, eſpecially towards 
their Apex or Extremity, which make them 
look of a redder Colour there than at their 
Baſis. Their Veins proceed obliquely, with 
Windings and various Flexures as they run 
along in the Gland. The Nature of the 


Liquor which is ſeparated by theſe Glands 


ſeems to require this Obliquity of the Veins, 
for it obtaining a mucilaginous Quality, 
the Particles of it do not ſeem to paſs 
through the glandular Pores very quick, and 
therefore theſe Veſſels are made with ſuch. 
Windings, that the Return of the Blood by 
them may be retarded, and the Particles to 
be ſeparated may not want Time to pene- 
trate the Pores of the Glandules. The Fi- 
gure of the mucilaginous Glands is very dif- 


terent, and accommodated to the Cavity in, 
which they are placed. Some are both long, © 


and broad at their Baſis, and become nar- 
row. towards the Top, ſo as to end in an 
Edge. Some have a broad Baſis, and rite. 
into a Sort of Cone. Others are like ſmall 


Ridges ; others like a Fimbria, and others 


again broad and pretty flat. 2 
They are differently ſeated in the ſeveral. 
Joints. In ſome they are placed over-againſt 


the very Interſtice of the Bones, and run 


in a little Way between them, where the 
Extremities of the Bones towards that Side 
are not contiguous, but ſo framed, as in 
their Conjunction to make an Interttice, 


and theſe are commonly in the Manner of 


a Fimbria, Some are ſeated in ſome Cavi- 
ty ; others upon the Membrane which 1m- 
mediately covers the Articulation : But 1n 
general they are ſo planted, that they can- 
not ſuffer by the Compreſſion from the 
Bones; notwithſtanding that, the Bone, 
either in the Inflexion or Extenſion 
of the Joint, does preſs (lightly) upon 
them, ſo as to promote the Excretion 
of the Humour which they ſeparate into the 
Joints when they are moved. And thus it 
ſeems to be moſt plentifully ſupphed when 
there is Occaſion for the greateſt Quantity 
of 1t 1n proportion to the preſent Exigency, 
and according to the ſeveral. Degrees of Mo- 
tion in the Part when it is moved. Beſides 


that, 
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that, it is no ſmall Security to theſe Glands, 
againſt the Obſtru6tions which the mucila- 
ginous Quality of the Liquor that they ſe- 
parate might be apt to produce in them, that 
they are ſolicitated, and this Liquor 
ſqueezed! out of them by the Motien of the 
Parts where they are ſeated. 

As for the particular Situation of the 
large and conſiderable mucilaginous Glands 
in the ſeveral Articulations, lome of them 
are planted round the Tooth-like Proceſs of 
the Epiſtropheus, the Second Vertebra of the 
Neck, and one on each Side. They are alto 
to be met with in both the Articulations of 
the Ribs with the FVertebra, but the largeſt 
is in the lower Articulation, and on that 
Side which is next the Concavity of the 
Thorax. Theſe are but ſmall Glandules, 
though they are of the larger Sort, that 1s, 
they are formed of ſeveral. Glandules, con- 
glomerated and ſeated upon one another in 
ſeveral Membranes, and ſo to be diſtingui- 
ſhed from thoſe that are but ſingle Glan- 
dules, which only Rand one by another in 
the Membrane of the Joints, and make no 
conſpicuous Inequalities in it. In the Joint 
of the Shoulder there is a conſiderable one 
adjoining to the upper Edge of the Acetabu- 
lum of tht Scapala, juſt by the tendinous 
Origin of the Maſculus Biceps, on the fore 
Side of it, which runs downwards upon the 


Membrane for ſome Way towards the Arm- 


pit; and on the other Side of that Origin 
there is another at a {mall Diſtance from it. 
In the Cubit there is one Gland, placed in 
the Cavity which is on the poſterior Part of 
the Trochlea of the Os Humeri; and another 
large one in one of thoſe Sinzws's which are 
on the fore Side of the fame Trochlea, which 
I have given a Figure of, Fig. I. Tab. II. 
Upon the Radizzs and Ulna there he ſome of 
theſe Glands like a Ridge; and at the Arti- 
culation of the Bones ot the Cubit and the 
Wriſt there is a Row of them, or rather one 
of them, lying like a Ridge of {mall Hills 
from one Side to the other on the back Part. 
On theInſide there are ſome alſo, but not to 
conſiderable ; and ſome are at the Bones of 
the Carpus, which are like a Fimbria, The 
Acetabulum of the Coxendix has one of the 
largeſt of this Sort of Glands in the whole 
Body: But becauſe the Cavity is deep, and 
the Brow that encloſes the Edges of 1t runs 
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ſo far over the Head of the Thigh- Bone, and 
lies fo cloſe to it, that the Mucilage could 
not have penetrated in any great Quantity 
into the Cavity, nor readily been diffufed 
for the Lubrication of the Head of the Bone, 


which is received into it, if the Gland had 


been ſeated, and the Muci lage ſeparated. out 
of that Cavity; therefore the Gland which 
ſupplies it to this Joint is placed within ig 
and lies between the Extremity of the. Head 
of the Os Femoris and the Coxendix. 7 
As this was neceſſary, ſo on the other- 
Hand it mult be ſubject to an Inconvenien- 


cy, had not the Providence of Nature pro- 


vided againſt it; for if the Cavity had been 
all over exactly fitted to the Head of the 
Thigh-Bone which it receives, without a 
peculiar Regard to the Poſition of this 
Gland, and the ſaid Gland had been ſeated 
within it, as now It is, it would of Neceſ- 
{ity (eſpecially whilſt we zre in à ſtanding 


Poſture) have ſuffered a Compreſſion, to - 


the Deſtruction of the Tone of its Glan-- 
dules, and ſo have been render'd uncapable 
of performing its Function. Tis upon this 
Account that there is a Cavity at the Bottom 
of the Acetabulum, formed on Purpoſe to 
receive and ſecure it beyond the violem.. 
Preſſure of the Thigh-Bone. This Cavity 

is in a humane Skeleton almoſt of an oval: 


Figure, which 1 have found, an Iich and 


Five Eights in Length, and in the wideſt 
Place very near one Inch one Eight in 


Breadth, and about Three Eights of an Inch 


deep, occupying at ane End aud on beth 
Sides only the Bottom of the. Acetabulum, 
but at the other End it runs up by the Li- 
gament which is inſerted into the Tip of 
the Head of the Os Femors to the Edge of 
the Cavity. 

In the Knee there are of theſe Glands 
both before and behind. Above the Kotula 
there is one, and at the Bottom another ve- 
ry conſiderable one, and on one Side ano- 
ther that is leſs ; all which I have given 
a Deſcription of, Fig. II. Tab. II. Where 
A, A, A, A, are the fore Part of the Knee 
taken off with the Patella, and the Iuſide 
turn'd up and laid in View, a, a, 4, are the 
large mucilaginous Glands, 6, b, l, b, the 
Membrane which immediately covers the 
Interſtice of the Joint, and c is the Pa- 
tella, ee 5 
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As forthe Glands of the Fingers and Toes, 
they are ſeated at the Inſide or bending Part, 
where they are like a Fimbria; and in eve- 
ry Joint there are Two of the ſe glandulous 
Fimbriæ, one belonging to that which is the 
moving Bone when the Poſture of. that 
T pos is altered, being feated juſt at the 
ge of its Extremity, the other being pla- 
ced upon the Bone with which the other is 
articulated, at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
Extremity of it, up in a Cavity, formed as 
well for the Reception of the Gland, as 
to give the other Bone, when it moves that 
Way, the Liberty of ſliding towards it, 
and of being infleted, at which Tune it 
makes ſome light Preſſure upon it. 

But beſides theſe, I have obſerved the 
fame. Sort of Glandules in the Membrana 
Communts Adu ſculorum, as thole which occu- 
py the Membrane that. lies over the, Joints 
in all that Part which haas none of the 
large Glands. And amongtt many of the 
Tendons there are ſcveral of the larger 
Glands, or rather the leger Glandules con- 
glomerated into the Form of Glands ; fo 
that I dare poſitively aſſert, that this. Mem- 
brana Communis Muſculorum is every where 
glandulous : For in that Subject where 1 
had ſome hydropical mucilagincus Glands, 
1 obſerved teveral Parts of the Membrane of 
the Muſcles in the ſame Manner bydropical ; 
and here it not only upon an ordinary View 
appeared like the hydropical mucilaginous 
Glands, which 1 took out of the Joints of 
the lame Subject, but when I came more 
rarrowly to view the Structure of it with 
the Help of Glaſſes, (which the Diſtention 
of the Glands gave me a fair Opportunity 
of doing) 1 found, that as it had fniall 
Veſicles or Glandules, io were they exactly 


like thoſe of the mucilaginous Glands of 


the Joints, there being only this Pifterence, 
that the Glands confilted of more Mem- 
branes. 

The Fulneſs and Swelling of the hydro- 
pica! Glands which I met withal, makes me 
imagine, that in the Dropſies of the car- 
neous Parts, the common Membrane tome- 
times contributes to it, and that there is now 
and then a particular Dropſie between the 


Muſcles, where the Water is fupplied by thete 


Glands only, Part of which flows out ©: 


them into the Interſtices, and Fart is rctain d 
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in the Veſicles, which diſtends them in an 


extraordinary Manner, and by making a 


preternatural Addition to the Crafſitude of 
pm produces a Swelling in the 
art. 
The larger Sort of theſe Glands about 
the tendinous Parts are very remarkable in 
Beaſts of a conſiderable Magnitude, eſpe- 


ctally where there are any long Tendons, 


which flide backwards and forwards in 2 
Sinies, upon the Contraction and Extenſion 
of their Muſcles. - 


Of the Nature and Uſe of the Muci- 
lage. = 
T HE Liquor ſeparated by the Glands 
* winch 1 have now deſcribed, is not un- 
like the White of an Egg, only that it js 
not always ſo clear and limpid. In tome 
Beaſts it has a yellowiſh Colour, as if it 
were mix d with ſome Bile. It is ſaltiſh to 
the Taft, and compoſed of aqueous, ſaline 
and gummous, or ſuch terreſtrial Parts as 
have no Rugoſities or Inequalities, nor in- 
curvated Extremities ; ſo that they are apt 
to flip upon one another; yet they have ſo 
much of an immediate Contiguity, as makes 
them in ſome Degree adhere, which gives 
them ſomething of a viſcous or mucilagi- 
nous Quality. 

I have found the faline and terreſtrial 
Parts to be about 3 Two and thirtieth Part 
of the Compoſition, which is more than 
ſuch a Proportion as that muſt be of Gum- 
Arabick or Tragacanth, which with fair 
Water will make a Mucilage of the ſame 
Conſiſtency. The Nature of the Mucilage 
ſeems to approach very near to that of the 
ſerous Part of the Blood, which diſcovers it 
{elf diftint from the Gagulum or fibrous 


Parts after it has food for tome Time in the 


Air; and fevcra! Mixtures will produce the 
ſame Effects in both. Neither is it ſtrange 
that they ſhould ſo nearly participate of the 
Nature of one another, if it be conſidered, 
that the Mucilage is ſupplied from the 
Blood, and a Part of the Scrum; though 
there appears to be a Difference, in that the 
Serum is not ſo cilaginous, as alſo from 
certain Experime ; , from the Serum of the 
Eiood will be mort remarkably coagulates 
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with Spirit and Oil of Vitriol, with Spirit 
of Sali, and Oil of Sulphur; and when 
they are held over the Fire in a Spoon, the 
Effect is very different. The Serum will in 
a Manner coagilate wholly into a thick 
Jelly or Size, which is friable, inſomuch 
that of a Dram, I have had, after it had 
loft its Fludity, Two Scruples and Sixteen 
Grains, and after it was quite dried, Five 
Grains and a half, which 1s very near the 
Eleventh Part; whereas the Mucilage with 
the Heat of the Fire turns for the greateſt 


Part into a Liquor more tenacious than it 


is naturally, and produces only a Film up- 


on the Top, with ſome little white Coagu- 
lum, and = Remainder, after the aqueous 
Parts are all eyaporated, does not amount 
to the Thirtieth Part. 

The chief Uſe of this Mucilage is to lu- 
bricate the Joints and the Extremities of the 
articulated Bones, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Animal may move with the greater Fa- 
cility as there ſhall be Occaſion. This ſeems 
to be the main, but not the only Thing, that 
thus renders and preſerves ſlippery the arti- 
culated Extremities of the Bones: For, be- 
ſides this mucilaginous Liquor I am now 
ſpeaking of, there is an oleaginous Sub- 
ſtance from the Cavities of theſe Bones in- 


to the ſame Interſtices by Paſſages formed 


for this End, as has been ſhewn before in 
the Diſcourſe of the Marrow. Thete Two 


are mix d together in the Joints, eſpecially 


upon the Motion of the Part. Neither 
could any other Mixture be contrived more 
proper to anſwer this End than this, where 
both the Ingredients are not only of a lubri- 
cating Nature, but alſo mutually improve 
one another, the Mucilage incrcafing the 
Lubricity of the Oil, and the Oil keeping 
the Mucilage from being inſpiſſated and 
contracting the Conſiſtency of à Jelly. In 
which we may in a peculiar Manner ſee and 
admire the Wiſdom and Providence of our 
great Creator, who has not only given ſuch 
a Structure to theſe Parts of the ammate 
Beings as renders them fit for Motion, but 
allo whatever may conduce towards the pre- 
{crving and facilitating their Functions. 
This Mucilage is ſubſervient alſo to the 
Preſervation of the Extremities of the artt- 
culated Bones from Attrition aud Incalet- 
cency ; But becauie 1 he Ipok- of this 
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already in the Diſcourſe of ils Marrow, it 
will be ſufficient to mention! it ery in ths 
Place, and proceed to give an Account of the 
Uſe of the mucilaginous Glands, and Liquor 
between the Muſcles and the Tendons. 
There is not the leaſt Doubt but that the 
Liquor ſeparated by the mucilaginous Glands 
placed between the Muſcles, and about the 
Tendons, was chiefly intended for the Lu- 
bricating of thoſe Parts, juſt as it is in the 
Joints: For if we conſider how the Con- 
traction of the Muſcles not only obliges 
their Tendons to approach towards theit 
Origin, but alſo draws up ſome Part of eve- 
ry Fibre towards their Beginning, ſo that 
they muſt needs ſlide backwards or forwards 
upon the common Membane of the' Muſcles, 
which lies contiguous to them, as they are 
contracted or relaxed, and extended, we may 
ſoon be ſenſible how neceſſiry this Eubrica- 
tion is to the Muſcles. And in Regard of 
ſome of the Tendons which ſitp up and 
down in the Sinus, as thoſe of the 1» f- 
cali Perforantes, which have their Inſertions 
into the Third Joint of the Four Fingers, as 
well as into the ſame Joint of ſo many of 
the Toes, ſome of the Flexors of the Leg, 
and ſome others, tis evident that the Muci- 
lage is full as neceſſary to them as it 18 to the 
Joints. „ 
Now taking it for granted, that this mu- 
cilaginous Liquor is employed in the Lubri- 
cation of the Muſcles and Tendons, as it is 
at the Ends of the articulated Bones, we 
may rational ly conclude, that there is alſo in 


thete Parts an Addition of an oleaginous 


Subſtance to preſerve the Mucilage from 
Inſpiſſation. This ſeems to be confirmed 
by Matter of Fact, conſidering the vaſt 


Numbers of adipoſe Glands, and ſuch Quan- 


tities of Fat, as are to be ſeen between the 
Muſcles in ſome Bodies: And in fatted 
Beaſts ſome of theſe adipoſe Glands are to 
be obſerved about the Tendons which move 
in a Sinus. And though ſuch a Quantity of 
Fat is not to be met with in all Bodies, yet 
that the fame Glands are exiſtent in lean 
Perſons, can ſcarce admit of a Contra— 
diction, no more than that they perform 
theit Function of ſeparating à Fat to long 
as there are oily Parts in the Blood, which 
in the Circulation of the Blood will enter 
into thoſe Glands, 4 

"Tis 


7.36 
tis true, the Reaſon of Learneſs in ſome 
Men may be, becaule the Quantity of Oil 
Which is fecerned by theſe Glands, is not 
10 great as in thoſe that are very corpulent, 
as it is obſervable in aged People, weak Bo- 
ies, and even in thoſe that feed high, and 
aufe but litt le Exerciſe, and yet have a thin 
Habit of Body. Nevertheleſs it muſt be al- 
lowed-/alio; that the Variation between fat 
and lean Bodies in this Reſpect is oſtentimes 


wing to à Difference in the Expence of 


this Oil: For its Deſign being to be aſliſting 
in the Lubricatien of the Muſcles and Ten- 
dons, it tolfows, that it muſt be moſt ex- 
pꝓended in their frequentiy repeated and long 
.contunicd Motion. - wow 2014 

Hence it is, doubtleſs, that thoſe that 
Work hard all the Day, and have but little 
ett but: tie Repoſe of the Night, are ſel- 
dom very fat, and yet have good Appetites, 
and enjoy a perfect State of Health; ſo that 


there is not the leaſt Reaſon to doubt but 
the Mais of their Blood ſupplies ſuch 


a Proportion of Fat, as would make them 
as corpulent as tome other People, were it 
not that their laborious Life, and conſe- 


- quently: the frequent Motion of their Muſ- 


clcs, is a Way by which it is continually 


expended; ſo that there is no Reſerve:to be 


kept in the adipous Cells. And this we 
may often oblerve in thoſe Men, whenever 
they can indulge themſelves in an eaſie 
Way of Living, what an Alteration 1t intro- 
duces in their Bulk. This is very evident in 


HForſes, which whilſt they have Reſt, and 


are well fed, grow fat, but if they work 
hard for any conſiderable Time, they loſe 
their Flech. | 
Since therefore this Notion of the Expence 
of the Fat upon great Motions or Exerciſe 
is plain, what remains to be enquired into 
here is, how this oily Subſtance is employed. 
Dr. Mayo ſuppoſes theſe oleaginous Parts 
to be ſeparated from the Maſs of Blood by 
the Parenchyma of the Muſcles, and by a 
Congreſs with ſome nitroacreous Particles, 
or tlie Spirits conveyed to them by the 
Nerves, mutually exagitating each other, 
and producing an Efferveſcency to ſerve for 
the contraction of the muſcular Fibres } 
And in cate the Muſcles are not to frequent- 
Jy contracted as to employ and deſtroy all 


theſe ſaline ſulphureous Parts in their Motion: 
that then they» are conveyed by pecüliar 
Ducts from the interior Part of the Muſcle 
to convenient Receptacles, in which they 
afterward are collected in the Form of a 
Fat. Jo ſtrengthen his Suppoſition, and 


that theſe Parts are ſeparated in the Paren- 


chyma of the Muſcle, he alledges, That the 
Blood- Veſſels which: are diſperſed through 
the Body of a Muſcle, are never propagated 
10 far as the Fat; ſo that the Parts which 


conſtitute it cannot be immediately ſupplied 
trom them to thoſe Parts in which we find 
But this Argument is ſoon overthrown, 
for though the Blood-Veſſels are not ſo uu- 
merous in the Fat as in ſome other Parts, 


yet there are ſome which are even viſible, 
as alſo the Glandules which ſerve for the 


Separation» of theſe orly Particles. And I 
have obſerved ſome adipous Glands about 
the Tendons, at a great Diſtance from the 
carneous Fibres. We alſo find in the Cavi- 


ties of the Bones, a Subſtance of the ſame 


Nature; where it is certain, that it can 
neither be ſeparated by the Parenchymæa of 
any Muicles, nor act in Conjunction with 
the Spirits in their Contraction, but con- 


curs with the Mucilage to preſerve it from 
Inſpiſſation: And it being requiſite for this 
End in the Joints, it is no leis neceſſary in 
any other Part where the Mucilage is em- 
ployed. But if theſe ſulphureous Parts are 
expended and deſtroyed in the Contraction 
of the muſcular Fibres, then muſt they be 
wanting to this Liquor when it is moſt 
plentifully ſupplied, and there is the greateſt 
Occaſion for them upon the external Part of 
the Muſcle ; ſo that I rather think, that the 
Eirſt Intention of this Fat is to make up 
ſuch a Compoſition as is qualified to lubri- 
cate the Parts in Conjunction with the Mu- 
cilage. . 5 
Beſides the Lubrication, the Mixture of 
the Mucilage with an oleaginous Subſtance 
preſerves alſo the Muſcles and Tendons from 
ſhrinking, from growing dry and rigid. 


Hence it is, that in Rheumatiſms, when it 


contracts a Viſcoſity and thick Conſiſtency, 
ſo as to render it unfit to moiſten theſe 
Parts, there is obſerved a certain Stitnels 
and Stupor, of which more hereaftet. 
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of ile Generation of the Mucilage. 


T HE Matter of which this Mucilage is 
made is originally from our Food, and 
the Chy le, eh is daily added to 'the Maſs 
of Blood but theſe Parts of which it is 
generated "do undergo a very great Altera- 
tion before they arrive to the Nature of a 
Mucilage. And as this Change which that 
Part of the Blood from which it has its 
Origine ſeems to be owing to ſome Gland, 
ſo there is none that I can judge ſo well 
qualified for this Work as the Spleen, which 
I ſuppoſe to be the Offcina where Nature 
elaborates the Mugilage, from whence it is 
adminiftred to the Blood, and afterwards 
diſperfed in its Circulations to all the Parts 
where it is to be employed. 
"This 1 have en hinking, That this 
large Fiſcz js deſigned for ſuch a Function, 
that it is not ablofutely neceſſiry to the Life 
of Animals, ſince the Privation of it is not 
only confiſtent With Lite, but that even the t 
Animal ſeems but little concerned for the 
Want of it. This Experiment has not . Oli 
ly been made in Dogs, but there are ſomę 


alſo which affirm, (if we may credit them) | 


That it has been wanting in, fome Men, = 55 
taker out of others; li have been i byppily 
reltored to theit Heaſth,;) © 205 
And thus far this Glatt Aud the Ul 
which 1 alligti to it agree, 'Firice that Fun- 
ction which J attribute to it is not 10 much 
requiſite to the Being as the Well. being of 
at Animal : For drag te Aue to 
depend whofty upon th e Füfetf ofi of this 
Part we hy exlify,” conceive ” fat ' is the 
Reaton'why t e A fü s Sho more injured 
by the Want of it! För its Ute we Ae 
I1bricate*the Parts, and there Veins no Parts 
about which" it is N . at have 
an Oil ſupplied to them, tl erb the 
ſame End in fone Mea fe. 4 \ Ph the Flo 
conventency whech tnxy be fur led to pk 
low upon the Want of Une, is ticlr coun- 
terbaltanced by the other: 1 Though 1 am 
apt to think; that if an Animal deprive 
of the Spleen were afterward pur don Sre. 
and frequent Motion, the“ 157 Ariſin 
fro the- 
Which i: dom obſerted mow; ſince the 
Sub ecke which this Experiment | 15 com- 


Diſtance: trow) m 


oily ce the: 
Wait of ir bald 400 hpprart 


1n every Part, 


: 1 
monly made are reſerved only for. Dit 
ſections. 

As I make this an Argument 1 my th 
pot he ſis, that neither the Spleen nor the Mu- 
cilage are abſolutely neceſſary for the Pre- 
ſervation of Life, ſo the Quality of that 
Juice which is always found in the Paren- 
chyma of che Spleen, gives us ſome Reaſon 
to imagine, that it is deſigned for the Gene- 
ration of this mucilaginous Liquor: For 
that ĩt produces ſuch a Kind of Juice is ob- 
vious to our Senſes; and ſince it does exhi- 


bit ſuch a Liquor, it is reaſonable to believe, 


that it is for the Benefit of thoſe Parts that 
ſtand in need of it, and are manifeſtly ſup- 
plied with a Liquor of ſuch a Nature 28 
that is which is found in the spleen. Nei- 
ther is it ſtrange that a 77 cui ſhould be 
framed particularly for the Generation and 
Elaboration of this Mucilage, it being of ſo 
great Uſe to moſt Parts of the Body. Fur- 
thermore this Gland having no common Re- 
ceptacle to entertain, nor any proper, Du 
wo! cee the Humour after its 2 Dus 
5 other Parts, our Suppeſition will. ſhew 


zus the Reaſon why it hath neither; for one 


was inconvenient, and the other next to an 
Impoſhbility. It was not convenient that 


this mice ſhould be carried into and reſex- 


in any Receptacle in or about the 
15 len, beefuſe it is placed at tog great 2 
of the Parts to which 
the Mucilage is neceſſary, and conſequently 


could not be immediately ſupplied from any 


ſuch” large Cavity upon any Occaſions that 
are fudden 905 CK Lraardin ary, as our Mo- 
Nons often bg And as for the DuQts, 
it was anner impoſſible” that. the 
Spleen 1 38 9 with ſo many of 
them, as would: be requiſite fo convey the 


Mucilage to all the Parts that Rand in need 


of "it; whereas, according to our Suppoſi- 
Non, "the Thih; is done ict them for 
by its Tek communicated to ꝓhe Maſs of 


3 5 it is brought iq the ready Way of 


being diſperable;"to al the Jéints, the 
Mucles, Tha Tendons. And whatever Pax; 
800 be u rg to have Oc ſion for 15 
Þ162 wit U Whig it after war 
cifenlares,” In. Us e t= Tough all 
ePirts of the 80 y 
Glands, by which't n ace l> Tepoir ee 
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Now ſuppoſing the Spleen to generate 
ths wucilaginous Liquor, let us fee alfo in 
what Manner n'does it, which 1 äcciden- 
tally made an Obſervation of by an Expe- 
riment I made with the Mucilage. Deſign- 
ing to make a Tryal what Change an acid 
Auſtere would produce in it, I mix d fome 
Spirit of Vitriot with ſome of the Decoction 
of Galls, and 1 found that the Mixture 
made a ſoft and perfect Gum. Now as 
there are evidently gummous Parts in the 

Mucitage, ſo in the Spleen there ſeem 
to be ſupplied ftom the Blood Tu 

Principles of the fame Nature as thoſe 
were of, of which I made the Gum, that 


18, an Acid and an Auſtere, to produce it. 


Diemerbroeek tells us, That tlie Spleen when 
it. js boiled has a ſtibacid Tafte ; and there- 
fore I ſuppoſe that the Sylenatick Glandules 
having Iwo Sorts of collatory Pores, do by 


ons. teparate an acid, and by the-other an 
auſtere Juice, which meeting in the ſmall 


Cavities, they precipitate one another, in the 
ſame Manner as we have Obſerved it in the 
Spirit of Vitriol and the Pecoction of Galls, 
not into a perfect Gum, but only into a 
more thin Mucilage, the Difference whereof 


- ts pwing to a leffer Degree both of the Aci- 


dity and Auſterity. Thus having given 
you an Account of the Nature and Uſe of 
the mucilaginous Liquor, howevet 1 18 
Grft generated) we mult” not forget te re- 


1 


member alſo, that as the other Glands of 
the. Body, ſo theſe deſigned for the Separa- 
tion of this Macilage, do often alſo take off 


from the Maſs of Blood a morbifick Mat- 
ter, which not being excerned out of the 
Body, is thrown upon ſome Parts, which are 
injured by it, and ſo does excite ſome parti- 
eular Symptoms wherever it is lodged. 
Therefore all the Parts where any of tlieſe 


Glands are planted, muſt be obnoxious-to. 


Catarrhs, whenever they are diſpoſed for the 
Separagion of a heterogeneous and morhi- 
fk Matter, and Natüre endeavours tp 
cleanfe the Maſs of Blood by them. 

The mucilaginous Glands being placed 
both between the Muſcles and about their 
Tendons, and in the Interſtices of the 


Joints, this Defluxion of a morbifick Mit- 

ter happens ſometimes to one, fortictimes, 0 n 

the other, and ſometinſes to all of NB = 
18 


*ich when it is feparated from the M: 
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0 
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| of Blood by the mucilaginouns Clands ſcate.! 


between the muſcular. Parts, it produces x 
Rfieumatiſm; when by thote which tupp| 
he Joins and Tendons, occaſious the Gout - 
end therefore I 1ntend to lay ſomething of 
both theſe, Diſtempers; but, befote 1 enter 


upon an Explanation of their Nature and 


a Cauſe, I think it requiſite to give an Ab- 
count of certain Experiments I made with 
this Mucilage, that as the morbifick Hu- 
mour. which is the Cauſe of them mingles 
with the Mucilage, when it is diſcharged 
into the Interſtices, ſo the Alterations 1 
might obſerve from ſeveral Mixtures made 
with this Mucilage, would lead us to the 
Knowledge both of the Nature of the Bu- 
mour that cauſes the Diſtempers, and the 
Waere alſo of ſome Symptoms that attend 
ner dr N 


Trials I took from the Joints of an Ox ant 
of a Horſe, and theſe Trials I made both 
when it was hot and when it was cold. 
Vinegar drop'd into it when it was hot 
made a. conſiderable Coagulation, beſides a 
Serum To all this I added afterward the 
Powder of Coral, to ſee whether the Effer- 


ee which would follow could diſ- 
12 


ſolve the Coagulam, or Curd, which the 
Acid had. produced, but I found no ſuch 
Effect, no more than from. the Antimony 
een Crahs; Eys, nor any Thing of a 
teſtaceous Nature that I tried. All che fol- 
lowing Experiments! made with it when it 


* 


Was cold : made the ſamewhen It was Rot; 


but to avoid, c Repetitions, I. will 
but obſerye on yy that thoſe which 


Ee * > 
— 


were 
mage with it cold did produce the ſame Ef- 
fect when it was. warned, viz. a Coagula- 
tion e eee in a 
higher 2 And wheregs the Coagula= 
tions which. were made when it way in one 


State did only change it inte a thick-Jelly, | 


without any Num, in the. Nature of a 


Cheeſe when it is newly ſet, which over 

exhabited Ewo.diftinct = 
Parts, a Oagalum or Curd, and.a Whey, 
In the other, where the quill ic ndes : 


the Fire afterwar 


e Mixtures | which  coagulatcd it made a 
1 der and 2 Seram dillin 
V QXOPPLUS: M1 ? LION 
Calls to ſome of ü, the Whole was turned 


inte 


iſtinct Account of both, 


lone of che Decoction of 
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gulum like a Skin, of a whitiſh Colou 
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into a gelatincus Maſs, or a Sort of a 
r 
{0 tough as to hang all together when I took 
it up with a Needle. This Coagulur being 
dried in the Sun, the Parts of it ſtuck all to- 
gether in one Piece, whith was eaſily rubb'd 
to a Powder, very much like fine Flower. 
The ſame Effect produced the ſtrong Infu- 


ſion of Bal»ftica, Red Roſes, Pomegranate, 
and the Peruvian Bark; only that there was 


ſome Difference in the Coagulations, accor- 


ſtringency. 


Wich a few Drops of Aquaſortis diſtilled 
upon it the Mucilage was immediately coa- 
gulated, though the Coagnlnm, which was 
white, would by a bare Agitation be diſſol- 
ved in fair Water, and make it appear of 


the ſame Colour almoſt like Milk. Spirit 


of Nitre made juſt ſuch another whitiſh 
Coagulum as the Aqzafortis did: From n | 
ea- 


| ſhall hereafter endeavour to give the R 
ſon why taking Cold and the Injuries of 


the Air are ſo frequently the Occaſion of the 


Gout and Rheumatiſm. 8 

Vinegar, Spirit of Salt, of Vitriol, Oil 
of Vuriol and of Sulphur, in ſome Muci- 
lage which I tried it with, did not make 
any conſiderable Alteration when it was 
cold, but in ſome other it did more; where- 
as Aquajortis and Spirit of Nitre did produce 
in all the ſame Effects in the ſame Degree. 


And here I could not but admire to ſee, 


that ſo ſtrong an Acid as the Oil of Vitriol 
ſhould produce no greater Alteration im it, 
not even fo conſiderable as that of Vinegar ; 
which makes me conjecture, that this 
Change in the mucilaginous Liquor in our 
Bodies is hot always owing to the high De- 
gree of Acidity, but that there is ſomething 
peculiar in Wines which produces the Coa- 
gulation of this Liquor in thoſe Interſtices 
where they have the Mucilage ſingly to 
work upon. Hence it is that we ſce that 
the Paroxitms of the Gout are ſo frequently 
produced by the Ule of Wines, where the 
Tone of the Glands is weaken'd, and the 
Patient has a Diſpoſition to this Diſtemper; 
which alſo agrees with thole Trials I have 
made with ſome Wines. 8 8 


For Clatet, White. wine, and even Sack, 


loge into a Coagulum like a Jelly, but the 


ſome than in others, though the Mucilages 


ding to the different Degrees of their Ad- 


no ſenſible Altcration, ouly it feemed x fit- 


and Spirit, and found, after the Efferveſ- 


Auſtere. When J obſerved that thefe TTW 


ter, but very well with the Oleum Tartari 
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Claret, which tas both an acid and i ftipeick 
Quality in it, made the greateſt Coagula“ 
tion. A mercurial Water made of Sübli 
mate and Ag, Calczs made a very conſiders 
ble whittſh Coagulation. as thick as a Jelly, 
which over the Fire turn d to a Clird ad 
Serum. A Solution of Roman Vitri alſs 
produced a Coagulation, as did that of 
Alum, but it made à greater Alteration in 


were taken from Subjects of the fame Spe- 
cies. Saccharum Saturni made a true Cg. 
lum with it, which over the Fire produced” 
a diſtinet Serum; but the Sal Abſynthji made 


tle thicker; but fo oon 28 I put into it 
ſome of the Decoctions of Galls, it pro. 
duced a Coagulation. Then I droppd in 
ſome Spine of Vitriol, to try what 'wouRt” 
be the Effect of the Colluctation of the S4 


cency was over, that the Coagulwn alid the 
ſerous Part were ſeparated, and the Serum 
as limpid as Water. | 177 JOE 

] then took ſome of the Decoction of 
Galls, and mix'd it with fome Spirit of 
Vitriol, intending to make a ſtrong acid 


by themſelves produced a Coagulation, I 1 
ſtirred them together, to fee if the Whole 
might not be brought to mix by that Means, | 
and found the Coagulum turn'd into a2 | 
viſcous Body, and, a perfect foft Gum. f 
Then I tock out the Gum, and poured 

{ome Mucilage to the refiduous Liquor, by 

which it was changed ſo as to aſſume 2 

whitiſh Colour, but without any conſide- 

rable Coagulation, becauſe the auſtere Parts 
were moſt of them, with ſome of the acid, 


recipitated into the Gum, which I had ta- 
555 from the ſcrous Part: But if the Spirit 
of Vito! aud the Mucilage are mix'd firſt, 
and the auſtere Liquor be added afterwards, 
they make a conſiderable Coagulation, which 


will not be diſſolfed in Water, but on- 


I be 


i. broken in imall Parts. Aguafor- - * i 
u and the Decaction of Galls being both 6 
gropp's into the Mucilage, made a white: | 
Coagulum, which would not diſſolve in Wa- 


1 


per Deliquium, as alſo with the Spirit of Sal! 

Armbniuc dropp'd imo it. I alto found that 

the Infuſion of Red Roſes, Balauſtia, Ce. 
. being 
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bong mag ith ſome, of the MuciJave, to 
I ich an Acid had been put, made tlie Cor 
gulum the more firm, ſo that it wou d not 
diſſolve in fair Water; but the Sal Tartari 
per Deliquium and the Spirit of Sal Ar moniac 
did the Work effectually in all of them. 
"The Coagulam of the Mucilage made with 


an Acid and the Infuſion of the Peruvian 


Bark, and ſeveral other Adfiriogents, 1 


dried, which when they were firlt put to 


the Teeth, ſeemed a little gritty, but after 


they were moiſt, became to be of a ſofier 


Nature. And here I cannot but take partt- 
cular Notice, That all the Mixtures made 


of the Mucilage with an Acid and an Au- 
Rere, produced not only a plentiful Coagu- 
lation of a whitiſn Colour, bur ſuch a one 


allo as was of a thicker Conſiſtency, and 


would not be diffolved in Water, as that 
was which was made with-an Acid only, 
becauſe this Obſervation will [ſtand me in 


very good Stead hereafter, when I thall 


come to explain the Manner ho the Topo 


4 


are produced in a nodoſe Gout. 


The Fifth Diſcourſe of the Cartilages, 
and their Oſe. Read Auguſt 13. 


1690. 


® which though they cannot be called Bones, 
yet are they ſo near allied to them, that it is 


no Wonder to find them turned into Bones. 


I will carry on my Diſcourles with thoſe 
Obſervations I have made of them, and 
with the Account of their Nature. 

In ſome Fiſhes all the Bones (if fo they 
may be called) are no more than Gxiſtles; 
and even in Man, the moſt perfect of all the 


Animals, chere are ſonic of them that con- 


tinue cartilaginous for a conſiderable Time 
after the Birth, and are by the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature converted into Bones; 
beſides what preternatural Mutations of 
them have been oblerved, as of the Aſpera 
Arteria, of the Cariilago Enſlormis, and tome 
others, into Bones. So in Oxen, Horles, 
and ſome other Beaſts, this Mutation is not 
very rare in the Cartilages of the Thorax. 

ut notwithſtanding this Aptitude in the 


Cartilages to become Bones, there is a conſi- 


. Medica, C hirurgica, &. 
derable Difference betwixt tleim; The Pirſf 


1 Am now come as far as the Cartilages, 


is in their Subſtance and Conformation ; for 
the Subſtance of the Cartilage is much ſofter 
and the Parts of them more eaſily divided 
with a Knife. Neither liave they any large 
Cavities as ſome, nor any ſpongeous Parts 
as all the Bones have. Beſides this, where. 
as that Part which makes the Sides of a 
Bone is the moſt ſolid, l have in feyera] Car- 
tilages obſerved the quite contrary, viz. that 


- 


the exterior Part was the lofteſt and the mo(} 
* | . D 


flexible. 1 „ | 

Secondly, They differ from the Bones in 
their Flexibility, being more apt to be con- 
formed to bene Figures which any Force 


that bends them would | oblige {them to, 


than the Bones, which being rigid, are alſo 
more tenacious of their Figure. 
The Reaſon of this Difference in the. 
Flexibility is to be look d for in the Union 
of their Particles, which in a Bone are at 
their Extremities ſo united in every Series, 


as to form a continued and an entire String; 
and when Inflexion obliges the Extremities 
of tome Particles either to recede, (as where 


the convex 1s elongated) or to approach. 
nearer to one another, (as when the concave 
is fhorten d, conſequently that Body in- 


which they are ſo united that they can do 


neither, muſt be rigid and unflexible. 
The Flexibility of the Cartilages, as well 
as in all other flexible Bodies, is owing to 


che Poſnion, and Figure of all, ole 


tome of their Particles, as well as from the. 
Ditunion and. Diſtinction of their Bxtre- 
mities, which are of a long Figure, and. 
have a ftreight Poſition ; ſo that one Extre- 
mity looks towards one, and. the other to- 
wards the other End. of the Body which 


K 


they are the Parts of. 


. . 


Felides this freight Poſition of tlie Parti- 


clcs, and the long Figure, a certain Order 


is obſerved in the Diſpoſition of them; 


which is ſuch, that the Extremities of thoſe 


in one Series do not terminate juſt where 
the Extremities of the. Particles which are 
in the Series next to them do, but they 
lie beyond them, and reach po ſome inter- 
mediate Part between the Extfemities of 
thoſe Particles which lie next to them late- 
rally, as 1 have expreſſed in the Third Fi- 


gure, Table II. For as the 8 
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Bibliotheca Anatomica. 


che Particles in a flexible Body mult. be di- 
ltinct, and their Figure ſuch, that thoſe 


which lie in one Series may be capable of 


moving and ſliding upon them which are 
contigous to them in the next; ſo muſt their 
Poſition and Order be ſuch, that they may 
ſip, and the Extremities of their Particles 
may not only approach nearer to, but recede 
alſo from one another without interrupting 
the Continuity of the Body. For want of 
the firſt, the Body would be inflexible ; and 
from a Deficiency in the other, it would be 
broken upon being bent, when any Part is 
Elongated. -_ F 113333 
But according to theſe Suppoſitions we 
may oon conceive, how a flexible Body 
may, be inflected without a Diflolution in 
the Continuity of it, even when the Con- 
vex Part is lengthened, and the Extremities 


of the Particles recede one from another. 


Where they are driven cloſer together, tis 
true there is no Reaſon to imagine, that a 
Fracture ſhould be the Conſequenee of an 
Inflexion, tho' the Extremities do not lie in 
this Order. But in the bending: of all Bo- 
dies, there is doubtleſs a Lengthening on 
one Side, even. when the other 18:ſhortened ; 
and ſuppoſing the Alteration which is made 
in the Poſition: of their Particles to be by 
their Recedure, yet ſtill the Body will be 
as Proof agatult a Fracture, and as capable 
of ſuftering a Flexure without any Injury, 
whilſt the Order of its Parts is ſuch as | al- 
cribe to them. As ſuppoſe in Eig. IV. Tab. II. 


a, 4, a, a, to be Four Series of Particles lying 


contiguous to one another, Jaterally, and 
making one Body; ſuppoſe thoſe of the 
Firſt and Third Series, which have their 
Termination about the middle Part of them 
which lie next to them in the Second and 
Fourth, to be moved, and to ſlide at one 
End towards 6, and in the other Part to- 
wards c, ſo as to elongate the whole Body, 
we may apprehend how they may move 
both Ways, and. flip upon the Particles 
which are laterally, contiguous to them, 
without any Prejudice ta the Continuity ot. 
the whole; and until they come as far as d, 
or the. Interſtices betwixt the Extremities of 
the Particles in the Second and Fourth Series, 
there will be no Fracture: But when: they 


are forced ſo far, that one of their Extremi- 


#-.Y 


ties is brought to thoſe. Interſtices, there 


flected without breaking: 


747 


muſt of Neceſſity follow a Diſſolution of the 
Continuity. And this is the Reafon-why a 


Body, when it is too far bent, breaks; and 


why it is broken firſt of all in the convex 
Part: For on that Side is the Recedure of 


the Particles, and the nearer they lie to the 
Superficies there, the more tconfiderable it is, 


and conſequentty tliey are firſt brought to 
the Interſtices between the Extremities of 
theſe Particles, which lie next to then late- 
rally. SIP! LE LIEN, 245119 


Not that all the Partioles in every flexible 


Body obtain ſuch 'a Poſtion, of that every 
one of them that lie in the tame Spies; ate 
capable. of receding from or approtchvire 
nearec to one another; but there Are 10 ma- 
ny of them as antwer tothe Degree in He- 
xion, that the Body is capable of witholit' a 
Diſſolution of its Continuity. Ant accor- 


ding to the Number and Proportion ef the 


Particles that are of a ſtrait Figure, and “of 
ſuch a Poſition, and according tothe Lersth 
of them, and the Diſtance of their Extremi- 
ties in one Series, from the Extremities of 
thoſe that are contiguous to chem laterally, 
the Body is adapted. to be more or leſs- in- 
- Beſides the Flexibility, the Cartilages have 
alſo ſome Rigidity, and a Power of Re- 
coiling when they are. bent. Tins is 


very. evident in the Epiglottis, which tho 
it is. not ſo rigid as foing other Cartilages, 
nor has any Muſcles to pull it up, yet does, 
alter it has been depreſſed by the deſcending 


Food, riſe again by its own innate Virtue 
of Recoiling, ot Reſtitution into its natu- 
ral Poſition, which Recoiling may be ob- 
ſerved in it after the. Animal is dead, when 


it 18 preſſed down upon the RX imula of the. 
„, e be 

Ibis Reflexion ſeems to owe its Origin 
to the Air; ſometimes to the Preſſure of the 
external Air, ſometimes to an Aer inſitus 


included in the Interſtices of the Body it 


ſelf, but molt commonly to both. I have. 
told yau, that in a flexible Body the Extre- 


901 57 the Particles bo Id be diſtinct; ſo 
that we mult rationally conclude, that there 
arę ſome. Interſtices between them (which 


in many Bodies which are rigid are very 
diſcernable) in which there is an Air in- 


cluded, Ot as it were impriſoned, which is 
indued with an Elaſticity ot Spring, as is 


agr. 
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apparent by many Experiments. Wlate 
preſſes upon this Spring, and as it were 
Winds it up beyond its ordinary Reach, will 
cauſe a Renitency in it, and an Endeavour 
to expand it ſelf; and this Reſiſtancd of the 
Air, when it is crowded into a narrower” 


* 


Space than is conſiſtent with its Nature, gives 


a recoiling Body the Power of Reſtitution, 
i. e. to return to its former Figure after it is 
bent; ſo that the Intev{tices within it re- 
gains their natural Capacity, and the Air 
which was compreſs'd recovers its Liberty 
ef Expanding it fel... 
For when the concave Part of any rigid 
Body is ſhortened whilſt it is bent, and the 
Extreinities of the Particles are preſſed ncarer 
to one another, the Interſtices between 
them muſt of Neceſſuy become leſs; and fo 
the Air contained within them will be com- 
preſſed, and the Spring, as it were, wound 
up. Ilie natural Conicquence of this Com- 
preſſion will be a Renitency in the Air, or 
an Endeavour to reſolve the Particles to that 
Poſture, and the whole Body into that Fi- 
gure which is molt capable to reſtore the na- 
tural Capacity of the Interftices, which 


was proportioned to the Quantity of Air 


included within them. This Strength and 
powerful Reſiſtance of the aereal Spring is 
evidently ſeen in a Wind-Gun, where a 
greater Quantity of the Air being forced in 
than the Space which is to incloſe it is capa- 
ble. of containiug without a violent Com- 
preſſion, and raiſing the Spring beyond its 
ordinary Height, exerts its Elaſticity with 
an uncommon Foree, when the Gun is diſ- 
charged, and tlie Air has the Liberty of re- 
jaxing its Spring by its ſudden Dilatation. 
But when the convex Part of a recoiling 
Body is elongated, when the Extremities of 
the Particles on that Side recede fęom one a- 
nother in Iuflexion, then the Preſſure lies 
not upon the Air which is within the In- 
terſtices of the Body, but upon the external 
Air: For as much as the Interſtices between 
the Extremities of the Particles are inlarged, 
ſo far the Body incroaches upon the At- 
moſphere ; and fo long as the external Arr 
is excluded, and has not the Liberty of fil- 
ling up what is added to the Capacity of the 
Interſtices, there is nothing to anſwer that 
Space which the Atmoſphere loſes; ſo that 
the external Air mult neceſſarily be com- 
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| hs en 
preſſed, and the Spring 5 43 | heightened | 
and this muſt needs introduce an Endeavour 
to force back the Particles of the infected 
Body into their natural Poſition, and to re- 
ſtore the Inter flices to their former Capacity 
which is not to be done without the redu- 
cing of the Body to a more ſtrait Figure. 

An Effect of this Nature, from a Preſ- 
{ure upon the external Ait, wWe have former- 
ly ſeen here, in an Experiment made by 


Monſieur Papin before the Royal Society, per- 


formed with a Barrel of a Gun, adapted to 
the Air-Pump. In this Experiment, the Air 


being exhauſted out of the Gun, and obtru- 


ded upon the external Air, and the cxternat 
Air being excluded from the Cavity Uf the 


Barrel, ſo that it could not obtain any Space 


to anſwer for that which the evacuated, Air 


then occupied, it was compreſſed, and the 


Spring of it conſiderably heightened, which 
afterwards appeared, when the Breech of the 
Barrel was opened, and the external Air 


had the Liberty of expanding it ſelf; for it 


ruſhed in with that Violence, and excrted 


the Power of its Spring with ſo much Vi- 
gour, as to ſhoot the Bullet with which the 
eee ge with an exceſſive Vio- 
ence. YL „ 

thought fit to inſiſt the longer upon the 
Nature of flextble Bodies, and to explain 
the Reaſon why thoſe that have a Rigidity 
to recoil, not only to convince you how 
the Cartilages may be bent without breaking, 
and to ſhew thetr Endeavour to return to 
their natural Figure after they are bent, but 
becauſe it was my Deſign alfo, that what 
has been ſaid concerning the Flexibility and 


the Power of Rettitution, which are in ſome 
Bodies, ſhould ſerve in Part as an Account 


of the Nature of thefe Parts of the Particles 
which they conſiſt of, and of the Order in 
which their Particles are difpoted. There 
fore to make a particular Application to 
what has been ſaid, concerning the Na- 


ture and Parts of a flexible and recoiling Bo- 


dy to the Cartigages, the Figure of their 
Particles is long, and they are imooth, their 
Poſition is ſtrait, their Extremities diſtinct; 
betwixt there are Interſtices which contain 
an included Air. Fhe Particles are diſpoſed 
in a certain Order; fo that in every Series 
they reach with their Extremities to ſome in- 
termediate Part, or near to the 

thole 
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lie quite over t Inter ſtices which are formed are joined to the Bones, it is doubtleſs main- 
between the Extremities of thoſe on their ly inſtrumental in {trengthening theit Con- 
Sides, whereby the Interſtices are incloſed, junction: For tho they are beſides this 
and the Air contained in them is ſtraitly joined alſo by another Way, yet when this 
impriſoned., e. Membrane is taken off, or ſeparated round 
This may lead us unto the Difference be- that Part where they incet, they are caſity 
tween a Bone and a Cartilage ; to wit, in divided aſunder. eng pris 

one the Particles are united at their Extre- For the better ſtrengthening the Adheſion 
mities, ſo that every Series makes one con- of the Perichondrium to the Cartilages, and 
tinued String; whereas in the other they conſequently to make the Conjunction of 
are Nane and. there are little Diſtances the Bones and Cartilages which are united, 
between their Extremities, ſo that in eyery and the Union of any Part that belongs t 

Series they are capable of being brought them, the more firm, they have little 1 


* 


which makes them in every Series form a Side which is next to the Cartilage Inequali- 
compleat String, when the implanted Air Wes and Prominencies exactly adapted to, 
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Way to that Nouriſhment whoſe Acceſſion Parts which it adheres to. 


and inflexible, 


fix d ſaline Parts are much leſs in Proportion we may reafonably ſuppoſe, that the Carti- 


C 


J thcre remaining after Calcination not above is barely in their Membrane. ay 
J >= Fifteenth Part, Neither are they deſtitute of Blood-Vef- 


to the other Parts than they are in a Bone, lages have ſome other Senſation than what 


* 


The Cartilages have a Membrane as well fels, notwithſtanding they are ſo exceeding; 


as the Bones, which ought to be called a white, but are furmihed very plentifully 


| Perichondriam, tho in Effect it is a Cont with mau J have oblerved in the ſing 

3H tation of the Perioſfeum, conſiſting of the Cartilage Fhyroidesfome Hundreds of Pores, 
ame Sort of Threads, being of the ſame by tome of which ſome of theſe Veſſels 
Contexture, and fo agreeing with it in all paſſed into it, as by ſome others of them 
ReſpeRs, that I need not enter upon a par- others had their Egreſs. All theſe ſerve on- 
ticular Deſcription of it. Neither does the I for their Accretion and Nutrition. 

Uſe and Deſign ot the Perichondrium differ But the Cartilages ſeem not to have any 
irom them of the Perioſteum; ſor it inveſts Medullary Oil teparated within them fi oin 
the Parts, and helps to limit their Accre- the Arterial Blood; for tho” it is plain that 
tion. It allo ſupplies the Defect of Nerves: they want ſemething of that or the like 
in chem, gives them a Seuſation, and ſupt Nature, and tho wen I have traced the 


mental in their Increaſe, and is a Aledim in the Middle of thoſe” Cartiluges that are 
whereby the Tendons of the Muſcles are of aitong Figure, ſo fir as that Part where 


nem inſerted into hem, as thoſe of the Lat have ſometimes diſcovered a certain oleagi- 
ee 3 | nous 
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gs to 
nearer to, or driven farther. from one ano- fictal Furrows and Pits, ſo to inlarge their 
ther. And therefore the Alteration that a Superficies where their Membrane adheres 
Cartilage undergoes when it becomes a Bone to thein, which it does partly by Contiguity, 
conſiſts in this, that ws Particles at their which Manner of Union is ſo much- the 
Extremities receive ſuch, an Addition of more firm, as the Surface where two Bodies 
Nourifhment” as to touch one another there, do immediately touch one another is larger; 
till they unite and acquire a Continuity, and therefore the Prrichondrium has on thar 


has à Paſſage out of yhe Interſtices, and gives and filling the ſuperficial Cavities of the 


it did before reſiſt. By this Union of the Beſides this, the Perichondrium is uniteck 
Particles the Temper of it is altered, and it to the Cartilages by ſmall Fibril/e,or Threads, 
being difficult to part them, it grows firm which enter ſome Way into their Subſtance, 
Se... 346. 4 as thoſe of the Perioſfeum do into the Bones. 
Whilſt the Cartilages continue in their By theſe are ſupplied the Spirits that ſerve 
natural Conſtitution, the terreſtrial and in their Accretion, and by whoſe Mediation 


plies to them ilioſe Spirits which. are inſtru- Biood- Veſſels, which commonly run along 


fixed to thoſe Cartilages which have any of T judgred tliey had their Termination, 1 
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nous Subſtance beyond it, bat after all was 
not able to find out any Veſicles or Glan- 
dules by which it might be 1eparated ; fo 
that it ſeems as if this oily Matter was 
tupplicd from the fame Bone to which it 
was united. In my Account of the Mar- 


tow, I ſuppoſed ſome of the Medullary Oil 


to be deſigned for the Uſe of the Cartilages 
where they are joined to the Bones; and I 
have obſerved that there are Pores which in 
all Probability muſt be the ſame by which 
this Medullary Oil is communicated from 
one to the otller. 
For the better Conjunction of the Carti- 
ages with the Bones, where they are united 
with them, (beſides the Service they receive 
from their Membrane) the Bones are formed 
_ 2 that Part which is applied to them, with 
ctttain conſpicuous Prominencies, or ſhort 
and obtuſe Roots, and other maller Radi- 
les, which are both numerous and placed 
thick together, as well in thoſe Promi nen- 
cies as in the other Parts of that Extremity 
of the Bones by which they are a little Way 
ingrafted into the Cartilages. 


O the Oſe of the Cartilager. | 


+ 5 E genera! Uſe of the Cartilages is 


eaſily underſtood. It muſt be conſide- 
red, that there are certain Parts of the Bo- 
dy which require a greater Strength and So- 
Iidity than was conſiſtent with the Fibres 
or Ligaments; as they are requiſite tor the 
Defence of ſome tender and noble Parts, or 
for the Dilatation of tome Paſſage, to keep 
it diſtended, and to reſtore it to its natural 
Capacity, after it has been compreſs d and 
{traitned ; and yet withal it was no leſs 


neceſſary that they ſhould be more flexible 


than the Bones, that they might alter their 


Figure when the Motions and Actions of 


tome of the Parts which they either protect 


or are united, or adjacent to, do require it. 


Now to make a Part both tolid and flexi- 
dle, and capable of aniwering both theſe 
knds, Nature bas framed the Cartilages, 
which are of a middle Conititution, be- 
tween a Bone and a Ligament; for they 
partake of the Firmneis and Rigidity of the 
one, and of tl. e Flexibility of the other; 
and are employed wherever a firmetr Part 
hin a Ligamem, and a more flexible Sub- 
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ſtance than a Bone, is required. And it 
would be no hard Matter to ſhew, how all 
Parts of this Temper are ſerviceable in ever 

Part where they are placed; but I judge it 
ſuperfluous; becauſe every one, upon ta- 
king a View of them, and the Paris they 
are appointed to, may at the ſame Time ſoon 
ſatisty himielt in this Point: Therefore [ 
wilt only communicate to you my Thoughts 
concerning the particular Ute ot the Carti- 
lages which are united to the Ribs, becauſe 
the Manner in which they are ſerviceable 
to Reſpiration ſeems to be not very well un- 


derſtood. | 


Lis obvious to every one, that if the 


Malle of the Therax had been made fibrous, 
and Nature had not feated two of the main 


Engines of Life within a ſolid Defence on 
both Sides, they would have been expoſed 
to external Injuries and Preſſures. At the 
ſame Iime it was highly neceſſary alto, that 
the Action of Reſpiration ſhould not be in- 
terrupted; fo that there was an abſolute 
Oceaſion for ſuch a Contrivance, that it 
might not be 1mpaired by the Structure and 
Nature of the Parts that encloſe the Cavity 
of the Thorax. For it the Cartilages of the 


Breaſt had been only Ligaments, or elle 


Membranous, the Heart and Lungs mutt 
have been expoted to external” Violences ; 
and 1f they had been all Bones;-that Bone 
which is between the Sternum and the Ver. 
tebre of the Spine had been unfit for an 
Elongation, which is, doubtleſs, the Thing 
that was deſigned by Nature when ſhe made 
ſome Part of it cartilaginous, that by re- 
ducing of chat Part to a more ſtrait Figure, 
the Vertebræ as well as che Breaſt Bone may 
be protruded. | 1 44:7 30 Oc 
The moſt ingenious Dr. Mayo has ez- 
plained to us, how the Ribs do contribute 
to the Enlarging of the Thorax, by the 
Alteration of their Poſition ; aud being 
ratied from that Place which ſeparates and 
divides the Cavity of the Breaſt into two 
equal Parts, towards which they did before 
incline, be it the Med iaſtinum, or be it imagi- 
naty: So that whercas before they made 
Acute, they come to form Riglit Angles 
with that Plane; for the Ribs are not artl- } 
culated with the Spine an- Breaſt-Bone at 
Right Angles, but at Acute, Angles: Ard 
he luppoles che Cartilages ne to 
them } 


I 
| ; 
3 1 
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them to 1nctcaſe their Length, and augment 
the Concave ofthe Bow. And it is demon- 
ſtrable, that if ſeveral incurvated Bodies, 
ſuch as the Ribs are lying upon or inclining 
to a Plane, be fo raiſed as to reſt upon their 
Extremities, and to make Right Angles with 
that Plane, they will form a large Cavity 
under their Arch. But if this had been the 
Deſign of the Cartilages, this might have 
been effected as well by the Ribs, if every 
one of them had been one continued Bone 
from the Ster num to the Vertebræ. 

Iiis therefore my Opinion, that the Car- 
tilages were deſigned to make the Ribs more 
capable Bf alteriffg «their Figure, and ſo to 
contribute another Way allo to the Dilata- 
tion of the Breaſt; and conſequently to the 


Capacity of the Breaſt in Inſpiration: And 


I dare aſſert, that they have likewiſe their 
Share in the Contraction of it, when the 
Air is forced out of the Lungs again. 

My firtt Aſſertion is, that the Cartilages aſ- 
{i in inlarging the Concavity of the Thorax, 
not only by being raiſed from the Plane to- 


wards which the Ribs incline when the 


Air is evacuated, but by altering their Ei- 
gure when they move upwards towards the 
Clavicles. For if we well examine the Inlarge- 
ment of the Breaſt in the Inſpiration of the 
Air, we ſhall find its Capacity augmented 
by the Addition of ſomething more than 
what can well be expected from the Eleva- 
tion only of the Ribs; and it will be ap- 
parent to any one that makes an exact Ob- 
tervation of it, that the Vertebræ of the Tho- 
rax are driven outwards, and the Sternum 
ctho not fo ſenſibly) is protruded when we 
draw in the Air, which cannot procecd 
from 'the Elevation of the Ribs, and their 
forming Right Angles with the Plain from 
whch'they are raiied. For tho' this makes 
an Ampliation of the Cavity of the Breaſt 
in that Part which is under their Arches, vet 
does this Elevation alone make no Alteration 
in their Length, without which they can't 
thruſt outwards both theſe Parts that are 
united to their Extrenmties at the fame Time; 


r ſo long as the Diſtance between their auc | Had not 
. rather given thein both thc lame Obiiquity, 


Extremities is the {ame when they are drawn 
up towards the Clavicles as when they de- 
icend, this Alteration of their Poſition only 
can't pretrude the Parts that arc joined to 
their Extremites, 


745. 
The Protruſion therefore of the Hrtebr 
and the Sternum in Inſpiration, muſt pre- 
{ſuppoſe ſuch a Change of the Figure in 
ſoine Part of the Ribs when they move up- 
wards, as makes an Addition to the Length 
of the whole, Let us therefore oblerve the 
Figure of the Cartilages that are joined to 


the true Ribs; that is a Sort of an Angle; 


ſo that as this Angle is more or leſs obtuie, 
the extreme Part both of the Rib and Car- 
tilage recede farther from, or come nearer to 
one another; ſo that when the Ribs deſcend 
and incline towards their Plane, and their 
Cartilages obtain their natural Figure, this 
Angle, as it is always ſo obtule, comes near- 
er to a Ri:zhrt Angle.; but when they aſcend, 
it is more obtuſe. And as the Alteration of 
their Figure in Inſpiration, and the Reſtitu- 
tion of it in Expiration, require their Flexi- 
bility; to I have oblerved theſe Cartilages 
to have continued cartilaginous. and flexible 
where this Angle has been, when the reſt of 
the Cartilage has been ot an ofieous Natute; 
which confirmed me in my Opinion, That 


this angular Part of them is peculiarly de- 


ſigned for their Elongation at that Time 
when we draw in the Air. Now it is de- 
monſtrable, that as an Angle becomes more 
obtuſe, and approaches nearer to a ſtrait Line, 
the Diſtance between the two lateral Lines 
which form it muſt be increaſed; ſo the 
Angle of the Cartilage being rendered more 
obtuſe by the Contraction of the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles, and being reduced nearer to a ftrait 
Fie ute when the Ribs are raiſed, their Extre- 
mities muſt needs recede from another, and 
ſo protrude the Sternum to which they are 
joined at one Extremity, and force back tlie 
Ribs which are joined to the other, and by 
their Means thruſt back the Vertebræ. 

If this angular Figure of thele Cartila— 


ges were not deſigned to add to the Capa- 


city ot the Breatt by the Protruſion ef 
thoſe Parts, but only ro encreaſe the Cavi- 
ty or Arch under the Ribs in their Eleva- 
tion, I can ice no Reaſon why Nature 
ſhould make this Dittercnce between their 
Figure and that of the Kibs, and had not 


ſo as to make but one continued cxact Bow 
of them both. Aud why has Nature fill d 
up ſome Part of the Diſtance between the 
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Pertebre and Sternum with ſuch a flexible 


'Subftance as the Cartila ges are, if it were 


not to make it c pable of an Elongation? 


When it every Rib had been one continued 
Bone to the Sternam, without any Cartilage 
adjoining. to it, it had with an Articula- 
tion at the Sternum, been as well diſpoſed 


to moye upwards towards the Clavicle, and 


would have formed the ſame Arch as it docs 
with it, if we ſuppoſe no Alteration in the 
Figure of, the Part, „ 
The Second Thing 1 have attributed to 
theſe Cartilages, is their being aſſiſting to 
Expiration, To prove this Aſſertion, it 
mutt be conſidered, that they obtain their 
proper Figure, and their Parts remain in their 
natufal Poſition when the Breaſt is con- 
tracted ; and conſidering that there cannot 


be ſuch Am Alteratien in the Figure ef the 


Caxti lages, as renders their Angles more ob- 
tuſe than naturally they are, without the 
ſame Diſturbance to their Particles, and the 
fame Alteration in their Pores, or the In- 
ter ſtices between the Extremities of the Par- 
ticles, as there are upon the Inflexion of any 
rigid Body, (for what Inſlexion is to a Body 
that is ſtreight, the ſame is Extenſion to a 
Body which is crooked) therefore there mult 
be of Neceflity. a Preſſure upon the Spring, 
either of an internal included Air, or of 
the external Air, as the convex is ſhorten d, 
and _ concave is lengthen'd : For in the 
Extenſion or Reducing of an oblique Body 
nearcr to a ſtreight Figure, difterent from 
what it is in the Bending from one that is 
Hreight when there is an Elongation, it is 
on the concave, and the Abbreviation is on 
the convex Part. 1 
Thelc Cartilages therefore having from the 
Air a Power of Reſtitution, will, when 
their Figure and the Capacity of their Pores 
are 10 altered as to make a Preſſure upon 


Tie End of the Firſi Volume. 
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it, recoile, and return to their FPirſt Figure, 


without the leaſt Aſſiſtance of any Muſcles 
as it is obſerrable in the Epiglottis, which 
is not ſo rigid as theſe, Tis this Power of 
Reſtitution that is the Cauſe of a Subſidence 
both in them and in the Ribs, whereby 
they contract the Cavity of the Thorax, and 
by making a Preſſure upon the inflated 
Lungs, contribute to the Expiration of the 
Air which diſtended them. And this is one 
of the main Reaſons why the Thorax ig 
contracted 1n all dead Bodies; for it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from any Action of 
the Muſcles which are ſubſervient to Expi- 
ration, unleſs we will ſuppoſe them alſo to 
the laſt that act, which it is not very proba- 
ble they ſhould, ſince we have mech better 
Reaſons to believe, that the Inſpiratory 
Muſcles are the laſt of all theſe that con- 
tract themſelves. | 

But let em be which they will, tis certain 
that after Death neither of them can modifie 
the Cavity of the Thorax, either by Contra- 
ction or Dittentton ; whereas if the Lungs 
are then inflated, and the Thorax is diſten- 
ded, ſtill it afterwards contracts it ſelf. 
'Tis true, this may in ſome Meaſure be 
aſcribed to the Subſidence of the Veficular 
Subſtance of the Lungs ; nevertheleſs if it 
be conſidered, that the Reſitiency of theſe 
Cartilages, when they are extended, ariſing 
from the Elaſticity of the Air, without any 
Dependance upon the Animal Spirits, the 
Power remains the ſame when the Body is 
dead at it was before ; and that they have 
ſtill a natural Conatus to return to that Fi- 
gure, which they cannot obtain without the 
Depreſſion of the Ribs, and the Contraction 
of the Breaſt, we may very well fuppoſe, 
that this is one Thing that determines the 
Poſture of the one, and the Figure and Ca- 
pacity of the other, after Deatg 
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